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graphie,  Heideloerg,  1909. 

Hehn,  J.  F.:  SiebensaU  und  Sabbfd  bei  den  Baby- 
loniern  und  im  AUem  Testament ,  Leipsic, 
1907. 

Hellelnism:  J.  Kaerst,  Geschichte  des  heUenistischen 
Zeitalters,  3  vola.,  Leipsic,  190  M)9. 

Hellentsttc  Greek:  W,  H.  P.  Hatch,  in  JBL, 
xxvii  (1908),  134-146. 

Hemphill,  S.  :  Historti  of  the  Revised  Version  of  the 
New  Testament,  London,  1906. 

Hexateuch:    A.  F.  Puukko.  Das  Deuteronomium, 
Leipic,  1909. 
J.    Winter  and   A.    Wiinsche,   MechiUa,     Ein 
tannailischer  Midrasch  su  Exodus.     Beitrdge 
mn  L.  Blau,  Leipsic,  1909. 

HiBBERT  Lectures:  W.  James,  A  Pluralistic  Uni- 
verse, Hibberi  Lectures  at  Manchester  Col- 
lege on  the  Present  Situation  in  Philosophy, 
London,  1909. 

High  Pl^ceb:  G.  Dalman,  Pctra  und  seine  Fels- 
heiti^tumer,  Leipsie,  1908, 

G.  L.  Robinson,  High  Places  of  Petra,  m  Bib- 
lical World,  xxxi  (1908). 

HiLARius:     H.   Lindemann,   Des  heiligen   Hilaritis 
mn    Poitiers    Liber    mysteriorum,    Mdnster, 
190f>. 
M.  Schiktanz,  Die  Hilarius  Fragmenie,  Brealau, 
1905. 

Hinduism:  E.  B.  Ha  veil,  Benares,  the  Sacred  City: 
Skdches  of  Hiruiit  Life  and  Religion,  Boston, 
1908. 

HoBBE8,  T.t  A.  E.  Taylor,  Thomas  Hobbes,  Edin- 
burgh, 1908. 

HoBNNicKE^  G.:  Die  neutestamentliche  Weissagung, 
Gro88-Licht«rfeliIe,  1907;  Das  Judenchristen^ 
turn  in  U  and  £.  Jahrhundert,  Berlin,  1908, 
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Holland,  H.  S.:  Optimism  of  Butler's  Analogy, 
London,  1908. 

HourzMANN,  O.  E.  A.:  Christus,  Leipsic,  1907. 

Holy  Sepulcher:  A.  Heisenberg,  Die  Orabes- 
kirche  in  Jerusalem,  LeipsiCi  1908. 

Holy  Spirit:   J.  Amal,  La  Notion  de  Vesprit,  vol. 
i^  Paris,  1908. 
J.  G.  H.  Barry,  Meditations  on  the  Office  and 
Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  MQwaukee,  1909. 

Holy  Water:  H.  Theiler,  Holy  Water  and  its  Sig- 
nificance for  Catholics,  New  York,  1909. 

Homiletics:   J.  Edwards,  A  Primer  of  Homiletics, 
ancinnati,  1908. 
F.  Niebcrgall,  Wie  predigen  wir  dem  modemen 
Menschenf  part  1,  Untersuchung  uber  Motive 
und  Quietive,  Tabingen,  1909. 

Honorius  I. :  A  considerable  literature  is  indicated 
in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  under 
"Gratiy,  A.  J.  A." 

HoRTON.  R.  F.:  The  Triumphant  Life,  New  York, 
1909. 

How,  W.  W.:  F.  D.  How,  WiUiam  Walsham  How, 
First  Bishop  of  Wakefield,  London,  1909. 

Huguenots:  J.  W.  Thompson,  The  Wars  of  Re- 
ligion in  France:  the  Huguenot  Catherine  de 
Medici  and  Philip  the  Second,  1669-76,  New 
York,  1909. 

Hungary:  W.  B.  F.  Bovill,  Hungary  and  the  Hun- 
garians, New  York,  1908. 

Hubs,  J.:  Luetzow,  The  Life  and  Times  of  Master 
John  Huss,  London,  1909. 

Hutton,  W.  H.:  The  Age  of  Revolution:  .  .  .  His- 
tory of  the  Church  1648-1816,  London,  1908. 

Hysinology:  J.  Donahoe,  Early  Christian  Hymns, 
London,  1909. 

Ideausm:  H.  Jones,  Idealism  as  a  Practical  Creed, 
Glasgow,  1909. 

W.  Kingsland,  Scientific  Idealism,  or  Matter 
and  Force  and  their  Relation  to  Life  and  Con- 
sciousness, London,  1909. 

M.  A.  Leblond,  UId6al  du  xix.  sikde,  Paris,  1908. 


Ignatius  of  Antioch:  H.  de  Genouillac,  L'^liss 
chritienne  au  temps  de  Saint  Ignace  d'AnOoche^ 
Paris,  1907. 

Ignatius  op  Loyola:  W.  Walker,  Greatest  Men  cf 
the  Christian  Church,  Chicago,  1908. 

Immortauty:  C.  F.  Bumey,  Israelis  Hope  of  Im- 
mortality, New  York,  1909. 

H.  Frank,  Modem  Light  on  Immortality,  Bos- 
ton, 1909. 

£.  E.  Holmes,  Immortality,  London,  1909. 

J.  Thompson,  The  Doctrine  of  Immortality.  Its 
Essence  relatively  and  Present  Day  Aspects, 
London,  1909. 

P.    Torge,    Seelenglaube   und    Unsterblichkeits- 

hojfnung  im  AUen  Testament,  Leipsic,  1909. 

India:    W.  W.  Atkinson,  The  Inner  Teachings  of 

the    Philosophies    and    Religions    of    India, 

Chicago,  1909. 

J.  Richter,  A  History  of  Missions  in  India, 
New  York,  1909. 

J.  Wameck,  Die  Religion  der  Batak.  Ein  Para- 
diqma  fur  animistische  Religionen  des  Indir 
schen  Archipels,  Leipsic,  1909. 

M.  Wintemitz,  Geschichte  der  indischen  LUr 
teratur,  2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1908. 

Ingram,  A.  F.  W.:  Love  of  the  Trinity,  London, 
1908;  Joy  in  God,  ib.  1909. 

Addenda  et  Corrigenda 

Butler:  J.  G. :  d.  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Aug.  2, 1909. 

Charteris,  a.  H.:  d.  in  Edinbui^gh  Apr.  24, 
1908. 

Driscoll,  J.  F. :  Last  line  should  read, ''  was  editor 
of  The  New  York  Review  1905-08." 

Ducey,  T.  J.:  d.  in  St.  James,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  Aug. 
22,  1909. 

DuNKERs:  In  1908  the  general  conference  of  the 
Dunker  Church  chaiiged  its  name  to  Church 
of  the  Brethren. 

Holiness  Churches.  See  Miscellaneous  Re- 
ligious Bodies. 

Hunt,  J.:  d.  at  Otford  (19  m.  s.w.  of  London) 
Apr.  12,  1907. 

Independent  Congregations.  See  Miscellane- 
ous Reugious  Bodies. 
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AbbreriAtlona  in  common  nm  or  Belf^Tident  are  pot  included  here.     For  additioDal  informatioa  con- 
cenimg  the  works  listed,  see  vol.  1.,  pp,  vin.-xx.,  and  the  appropriate  articles  in  Uie  body  of  the  work. 


iAOffemnne  dtuluht  Bioffraphie,    LeipHio, 
I      1875  aqq..  vol,  &3.  1907 

A 


AJT, 


ALKa 


«/    Phitok/ffy,     Balti- 
I     more^  1880  iqq. 
Amgriean  Journal  of  Theologi/,  Chicnijo, 

18D7  egq. 
Aff^iw    /Or     kaiholUcheM     Ktrchenrecht, 

Inasbniek,  1857-61.  Mnijii.  1872  uqq. 
Archiv    fikr    LiUeratur-     und     Kircheng^- 
•chidklB  dea  Miiitlalier*,  Freiburg.  1885 
wiq. 
Mm, Amerieati 

^^ {^^»::fij;"^fl3%'""«*^  ^**^"' 

Antt^N teens    FaihenL    Araerioan    edition 
jw»  by  A.  C]knreland  Coxe.  8  vote,  and  in- 

^ex,  Buffalo,  1887;    vol.  ix.,  ed.  AUau 

lieniiea.  New  York,  1897 


Apo«, .... Apocrypha,  apocryphal 

Apol Apofoffio^  Apology 


Aiab 


Coo. 


ArtkAoloQi§ 
BFB8 


08  sqq. 


I.  aydwin.  Dictionary  of  PhiUtiophv 
^P^i^on,  3  vola,  lo  4,  New  York. 


.Afmbie 
.Araaaaio 

art .............  articl« 

An.  Sehmal Sebmalkald  Article 

ASA  k  ^'^  mnOsmim,  ed.  J,  Bolland  and  others. 

*  ■ '  * ' *^     Antwerp,  1543  sqq, 

^^  ,f*?^!?"*"*  o^inw  5.  BCTiiJjctt.  ed. 
J,  MabtUoti*  0  vol«.,  Paria,  1668-1701 

Amn .  ..Aaajrrtan 

^.  r  ,, AlfiM  rMloBMfil,  *'  Old  Teatameat  *' 

.Aunburg  OonfeKdoti 
'Aulhonied  VefiioD  (of  the  En^li^h  Bible) 
.AUpmiAntf  Zeituiw,  Angsburi^,  Tiibinjrea, 
ffhitteart.  andTQbiiiireD,  '-"' 

and  " 
1901   . 
I  B«ii^B«r,  HtbraiKht  ArchOoiooi^f,  2d 

L.  Barthoidt,  Hi^onach-KrUi»dxt  Sin- 
miuna  ,  ,  ,  tUM  AUen  und  Neuen  Te»- 
fiwwnto  6  vols.,  Erlftnaren.  1812-19 
.Untiah  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
jj.  Bingham,  OHffinsa  sccle^iasHca,  10 
<  yob,.  London.  1708-22;  new  ©d..  Ox- 
f      ford.  1855 

M.    Bouquel.    Recutil  def   MMtoriem   de9 

CouUm  4^  dt  ta  France,  continued  by 

.  ^^*"ft  luioda;  23  volt..  Pari»,  1738-76 

Archibald   Bower,   HiMlory  of  th»  popts 

«•  %*"  UJ?, continued  by  S.   //.  Cm" 

8  Toll,,  Phjiadeiphia,  1845-47 

BapHai   Quarterly   Review, 

1867  sqq. 

MHf ...     See  JafT6 

"•*« .CantideB,  Sons  of  Solomon 

■P ^P"*.  *\ chapter  '* 

GUBkr    AttteMre  t  ^  ^Hiar,  Hutoirv  de*  auteurg  aacrH  et 

ijj*^  Chronieen,  "  Chmnicle  " 

iv^roit   . ,        .1  ChroDiel«M 

.  II  ChrDnicled 

|^<>!T"f  »'«m>*id««ii  Oromruffi,  Berlin, 
1825  m\i\, 

\Corpu$  imcriptionum  Latijiarum,   Berlin. 

I       1863  oqq. 

'  ^**^  iffoiptioHum  S^miHearum,  Fmtis, 

2,  codex 

~;  .  eod«2  Sttor 

3i«a.  Eniatl©  to  the  Coloidjuw 

gJJ*«»i.  epltEniQ.  columns 

W  ConftMeionet,  "  C5onfee«on»  " 

llfL;  ?'"*  Epi»tle  to  the  Corinthiana 

/Vkjr' Se«ond  Epistle  to  the  Cbrinthiaiw 


Philadelphia. 


at 

m 


.  See  Schrader 

^Tht   Churdi   Quarierly 

t      l«75«,q. 


Bttfiew,    LondoD, 


JC't'rptw    rtformatorum     hef^nn    at    Halle. 

*-  **• •    "J      ;«3f  vol.  Ixxxjx..  Berlin  and  LeipRic, 

'       1905  oqq. 


Creighton, 
Papacy 

CSEL 

CSHB 

Orders  ^ 


M.   Crei^htoo,   A   HUt&ry  ^  ih»  Papacy 

fvam  the  G'rwK  StMam   to   th*  Sadt  of 

Rome,  new  ed,,  6  vol*,.  New  York  and 

LoudoD,  1897 

Corpuj   ecriptorum   tceUeiaeHcarum    Lati- 

norum.  Vienna,  1867  aqq, 
Corpue  acriptorum  htJUoria:  Bytantina,  49 

vole.,  Bonn,  1828-78 
C.  W.  Currier,  H iatory  of  ReUffiouM  Order*, 
New  York.  1996 
.   Deuteronottuat 
DACL.  i  ^'  P»brol,  DKiionnaire  d'arch^ohffie  chri^ 

r,  *  ^  twnne  el  de  tUurffif,  Parin.  1903  sqq. 

U*Q.  -  > Daniel 

r.a  \^*   Hafltings,    DicHonary   of  the   Bibi^t,   4 

^" i      yols.   and  extra  vol..    Edinburgh  and 

New  York.  18ft8-1904 
nrj  (^',^'**».an<J  S.  Cheetham.   Dictionary 

'^^^ * i      %Chn»tian  A nttquiiieM,  2  vols.,  London. 

I      1876-80 
r,^o  (W    Sniith  and  H.   Wace,   Diciionary  qf 

^^^ (      \u^lV^  Bioffraphy,   4   vob..    Boston. 

[  ^'  ^^^'^'  ^'  ^'  ^^^ie-  and  J.  C.  Lambert, 

DCG   .  I      ^  fhctionary  of  Chriet  and  the  QoaptU,  2 

"    '  I      voli.,  Edinburgh  and  New  York,  1306- 

5*^^  •    * Deuteranomy 

S«  ;!»**.  ^ De  mriM  iUuttribua 

^>OQ^ See  Wallenbach 

nvft  i^*/^!?'*K"    f."""^    S.Lee.    Dictionary   qf 

^^^ i      I^aiianal     Butffrapky.     63     vol*,     and 

(  a  "S^ele^acn*  3  vols.,  London,  1885-1901 

Driver.  Introduc}^'  V^  ^rtm,  Induction  to  the  Literaturg 
tion,..,../^     forkTl^    7*«tom*nl,    6th   ed..    New 

B. Elohist 

IT.  K    Cheyne  and  J.  8.  Black.  Bncyclo- 
<      Dodva    Bibtim,    4    vob.,    London    and 

_    ,  f      New  York.  1899-1903 

^*»'-  • ■   Eccieaia,  "  Church  '*;    nccieeiaaHcua,  "  eo- 

„    ,  _  desuMtJcal  " 

Ecelea Eccleaairteii 

Ecctun      ....... .  Eocleniaffticua 

^  ,-        ■ edition;  edidit,  "  edited  by  " 

^Pb .        Epbtic  to  the  Ephesian-i 

Eptsl  ,    .  EpUtola,  EjfutUda;  '*  Epistle, Epiatlea  " 

Erach  0^  Gru-(J.  S.  Erech  and  J.  G.  Gruber.  AUoemeine 
\xT      Encyklo-l      Fncyktopadie   der    WiMenechaften    und 

^  P,*»« (      KQneie,  Leipme.  1818  sqq 

tj.  V.  ........  .  Engtiah  v«raion«  tat  thA  Mlh 

Ex Exodus 

E»k Eackiel 

foac fkaciculue 

Fr French 

Fried  rich,  KD 

FritiBche.  Ere^i^J^  Fritische  and  C  L.  W.  Griram, 
oetiacheaHand'i  ^urwffefaeatea  exegehachea  Handbuch  au 
fttwA.  1      Sr"  Apoeryphen  dea  Alten   Teatamenta, 

-«•  .,,.....■      Q  p^^   Leipiic.  1861-60 

Gal Epi«tle  to  the  Galatiani 

Gams,  Seriea  J  ^--P,^,*'""-,^*'^'  episcoporttm  ecde&Sm 
epiacoporum  . .  ]      p£meot"'lS?^  *  ^         "**   **^ 

Gee  and  Hardy  l**,..*^"*  "***  ^-  J-  Hardy,  Documenli 
Documenta  .      "1      i^««?^*»w  «/  £rt«luA  Church  Btatory, 

^  '  (      London.  1896 

g«n Genesis 

Germ ...........  German 

OQA       ..      .        i<^<^f*Q**ch*  Qtlehrte  Anaeiffen,  G&itingea, 
"      "  *  I       1824  sqq. 

Gibbon^  Dedine }  ^tP}^^^:^  ^ j^*^^  <%  Dedtne  and 
and  Fall  1      £.**"  '^-'^  ***  /foman  £fnp»r«,   ed.  J.   B. 

^,  '      HH'^u^  vola.  London.  1896-1900 

Ok -Greek,  OnciaMJ 

no  \^'  JP*^?^    Tf^  Sourma  and  Literature  ef 

Qroee.  Bemctt. ,  I     Bn^k  Hiatory  ...  to  148S,  l^ndon. 


SB.. 


»  (of  the  Bible) 


\  J.    FruKlrich,    /rircAefvatcAiiAle   J>#iaMA- 

\      landa   2  volii.,  Bamberg,  1867-69 


1900 
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Hab 

Haddan  and 
StubbB,  Coutt- 


Haw. 


Habakkuk 

A.  W.  Haddan  and  W.  Stubbs.  CounciU 

and    /  .vtJI    Dstcument*    Rrhit\nti 

io  Oj^i  .'    J.     ,  '_^i   and   freUiJidy   3  yob.. 
J      OifonJ,  i'^fy.^   i:^ 
Refers  ta  putriptip  worlu  on  benwiiH  or 
he]%Uet4.  Tertulliau^ri  Dw  tmumpliVi'n^p 
^      the    i^riM    ^irviiMt    of    IrexueUo,     the 
Panarion  of  Epiphanlua,  «tc. 
HaOEAi 
J,    Hnrduui,     CotaciiteJrum    mlleetio  reffia 

marima,  12  vqU.,  P&rU,  1715 
A.  HarniM?k^  HUiory  of  DoQma  .   ,   .  from 
Hamack,  Devmai      ^  Sd  German  ^iti&n^  7  vok.,  Boston. 
1895-1900 

Harnaok, 
hw 


Hag 

Harduin,  Ctm^ 
eUia 


l.%Uera^J      l^i^gratu^   Um    EuKbiu$,  2   vols,    in   3, 
■    '*■  (      Leip«e,  lg&3-1904 


Hauck,  KD 


Hauck-H«rxog, 

RE 


( A.  Hauck,  Kirchenatmchidite  DeuUeh* 
lamh^  VDJ.  L,  Leipiiic!:»  1904;  vol.  ii.^ 
1900:  vol.  iii..  1906:  vol.  iv..  19C^ 
\  tUalenfyktop&die  fUr  protet!anii»i^  Th»- 
ol^yffit  titid  Kirthe,  founded  by  J.  J. 
H<>r£og,  3cl  cd.  by  A.  Hauck,  Leipaii)^* 
,      1S&6-190& 

Heb ....,.,  Epiiftle  tfl  the  H«bn}w« 

Hebr .,....,  Hebnew 

^«***<=*** I      vUi.  -ix. .  Vreibure,  1 883^93 

Heimbucb(»F  Or-  ( M.  UeLmbucber.  Die  Ordtn  und  Konfr^ 
den  und  Stfn-'J  gaiwritn  dtr  ki^tholischen  Kirdie^  2d  ed. 
gregatiorien     ,  j      3  vob.,  Paderbom,  1907 

12^^^t      -^      ^^^*'    ^'»e'>^*^   '*  mifiteirf*.    8   vols.. 

mofUMh^i^*      I      pAri«,  1 7  U- 19;  ne w  ed.  1  a^9-42 
Henderson,  Dm^  i  E.  F.  Hcmdi'rtrjti.  ^rioDl  //Utjricsi  Doirv- 

umento    I      menii  of  the  Middie  Atm,  London,  1S92 

Hist ,,...,.  History.  hUtoirt,  Aufona 

».-•#  M^i  i  ^i**!"^   «»4rcfc#ia*lw5o,    ecdt&ia,    '*  Church 

*'»^  •«=' 1      History  " 

Horn Homilia^  homiliai^  *'  homily,  homilies  " 

Hos. Hosea 

Isa Isaiah 

Ital Italian 

J Jahvist  (Yahwist) 

JA Journal  Atiatiquie,  Paris,  1822  sqa. 

P.    Jaff^,     J9iMio(Aeoa    nrum    Gsrmafii- 


3wSt€,BRQ... 
Jaff^,  Regwla,  . 


JAOS. 


JBL.. 


JE. 
JE. 


carum,  6  vols.,  Berlin.  1864-73 

P.  Jaff^  Regeeta  potUiJlcum  Romanorum 
.  .  .  ad  annum  1198,  Berlin,  1851; 
2d  ed..  Leipsio,  1881-88 

Joumaljof  Oie  American  OrienJUU  Society, 
New  Haven.  1849  sqq. 

Journal  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Exege- 
tie,  first  appeared  as  Journal  of  the 
Society  of  Biblical  lAterature  and  Exe- 
0en«.  Middletown,  1882-88,  then  Bos- 
ton, 1890  sqq. 

The  Jewieh  aneydopedia,  12  vols.,  New 
York,  1901-06 

The  combined  narrative  of  the  Jahvist 
I      (Yahwist)  and  Elohist 

Jer Jeremiah 

Josephus,  Ant..\  Flavi^„Jo-ephus.    "  Antiquities   of   the 

Josephus,  Anion  .Flavins  Josephus,  "  Against  Apion  " 
Josephus,    Life. . .  Life  of  Flavius  Josephus 
Josephus,    War. .  .Flavius  Josephus,  "  The  Jewish  War  " 
Josh    Joshua 

JPT  . 


JQR 

JRAS 

JT3 

Julian.  Hym- 
nology 

JWT 

KAT 


JahrbOeher  fUr  proieetanOeche   TheoloQie, 

Leipsio.  1875  sqq. 
The   Jewieh   Quarterly   Review,    London, 

1888  sqq. 
Journal  of  the  Royal  AeiaHc  Society,  Lon- 
don, 1834  sqq. 
Journal  of  Theological  Studies,   London, 

1899  sqq. 
J.   Julian.   A   Dictionary  of  Hymnology, 

revised  edition,  London,  1907. 
Jaarboeken  voor  Wetenechapp^lijke  Tt^eo- 

logie,  Utrecht,  1845  sqq. 
See  Schrader 

KB See  Schrader 

KD See  Friedrich,  Hauck,  Rettberg 

^  Wetzer   und    Welte'e    KirchenUxiJcon,    2d 
^     ed.,  by  J.  Hergenrdther  and  F.  Kaulen, 

12  vols.,  Freiburg.  1882-1903 
G.    KrOger,    Hieiory^  of  Early  Christian 

Literature  in  the  Piret  Three  Centuriee, 

New  York.  1897 
K.    Krumbacher.    Geechichte   der   hyzan- 

Hniechen    Litteratur,    2d    ed.,    Munich, 

1897 
P.  Labbe.  Sacrorum  concUiorum  nova  et 

amplieaima  coUectio,  31  vols.,  Florence 

and  Venice,  1759-98 
.  Lamentations 


KL. 


KrQger,  History 

Krumbacher, 
Geechichte 

Labbe,  Concilia 


T4im  . 


Mann,  Popee  . . . 
Mansi,  Concilia. 


^^ I      lin,  1829 

Lat Latin,  Latinised 

Leg   Legee^  Legum 

Lev Leviticus 

T  {nhf-fihimmi-       \^'   LichtenbeTgeT,   EncydopSdie  dee  ad- 

ESR^^.\    ]     *~**  relioieueee,  13  vols..  Paris,  1877- 

T^»..«.  nno  Jo.  Lorens,  Deutedilande  Oeeehiehteque^ 
Lorens,  DGQ  . .  ^  j^  ^^  Mittdalter,  3d  od.,  BerlinTlSS? 
LXX The  Septuagint 

I  Mace   I  Maccabees 

II  Mace II  Maccabees 

Mai,    Nova    col-  \  A.    Mai,    Scripiorum   veterum   nova    col- 

lectio (      lectio.  10  vols.,  Rome,  1825-38 

Mai Malachi 

R.  C.  Mann.  Lives  of  Que  Popes  in  Oia 
EaHy  Middle  Ages,  London,  1902  aqq. 

G.     D.     Mansi,    Sanctorum    concUiorum 
coUectio  nova,  31   vols.,   Flormce  and 
Venice,  1728 
Matt Matthew 

Monumenia  Oermania  historiea,  ed.  Q.  H. 
Perts  and  others,  Hanover  and  Ber- 
lin, 1826  sqq.  The  following  abbravia- 
tions  are  used  for  the  sections  and 
subsections  of  this  work:  Ant.,  AfUupti- 
tates,  "  Antiquities  ";  AucL  ant,  Auo- 
toree  antiquissimi,  "  Oldest  Writers  "; 
Chron.  min..  Chronica  minora,  "  Lesser 
Chronicles ";  Dip.,  Diplomata,  '*  Di- 
plomas. DoNOuments ";  Epist^  Epi»- 
tela,  ''Letters":  Oest.  panL  Rotn., 
tresta  iHinhju'ufn  H^fmatiorutn,  -'-  LJecds 
of  the  Popes  of  llonse  ";  i!^.,  /.^^et, 
'■  La*-ii  ";  Lik  de  Ute,  Lihelti  d*  iitt 
inter  TfQnum  «l  eacerde^tium  *a4:uionam 
Ti.  et  ztt.  conseripii^,  "  Books  ooneemiii^ 
the  ^^trife  between  the  Civil  And  Eede^ 
eiiasttcaJ  AiithoHtiea  ixi  the  Eleventh 
und  Twelfth  Centuriea ":  Nec„  N^- 
frologia  Gtrmani(r^  "  Necfoloey  of 
GeTxnaoy ";  Po^i.  Lat.  tni  Car., 
Poeta  Latini  arri  CaroUni,  "  Latin 
Poet*  of  the  C*rolbe  Time'*;  Poet 
Laf,  med.  <rvi,  Poita^  Latini  nusdii  tpvi, 
**  Latin  Poets  of  thp  Middle  Agm  *'j 
jSmjir.,  iScript0T€tt,  *'  Writefl!  ";  b€ript. 
rer.  Germ.,  Seriptores  rerum  Germanir- 
earum.  "  Writers  on  German  Sub- 
jects '';  Script,  rer.  Langob.,  Seriptores 
rerum  Langobardicarum  et  Italicarum, 
**  Writers  on  Lombard  and  Italian 
Subjects  ";  Script,  rer.  Merov.,  Scrip- 
tores  rerum  Merovinpicantm,  "  Writers 
on  Merovingian  Subjects  " 

Mioah 

H.  H.  Milman.  History  of  Latin  Chris- 
tianity, Including  that  of  tive  Popes  to 
.  .  .  Nicholas  v.,  8  vols.,  London, 
1860-61 

C.  Mirbt,  Qti^Uen  zur  GeschidUe  dee  Papst- 
tums  und  dee  rOmisdten  Katholicismus, 
Tabingen,  1901 

J.  P.  Migne,  Pairologitt  cursus  completus, 
Graca,  162  vols.,  Paris,  1867-66 


MGH  . 


Mio. 


Milman,  Latin 
Christianity . . 


Mirbt,  Quellen. . 


MPG. 


MPL. 


J.  P.  Mi^e^  Patrologia^  <^t^^.  completus. 


series  Latina,  221  vols..  Paris,  18 

MS.,  MSS Manuscript,  Manuscripts 

Muratori,  Scrip-  j  L.  A.  Muratori,  Rerum  Italicarum  scrip- 
tores 1      tores,  28  vols..  1723-51 

( Neues  Archiv  der  GeeeUsdiaft  far  mere 

NA <     deutsche      Geschichtskunde,      Hanover, 

I      1876  sqq. 

Nah Nahum 

n.d no  date  of  publication 

•K^^^A^^  /^i.«--  \  A.  Neander,  General  History  of  the  Chris- 
r^i  WH^  \  '""w  Religion  and  Churdi,  6  vols.,  and 
(tan  Church.    \      -^^^^  Boston,  1872-81 

Neh Nehemiah 

Niceron,  Af^- ( R.   P.   Niceron,   Mimoires  pour  servir  h 

moires <      I'histoire  dee  ?iommes  illustres  .  .  .  ,  43 

I      vols.,  Paris.  1729-45 
ffj^2  SNeue  kircfUi<Jie  Zeitechrift,  Leipsic.   1890 

Nowack,  ArchA-\w.    Nowack,    Lehrbuch    der    AebrdiscAen 

ologie 1      ArchOologie,  2  vols..  Freiburg.  1894 

n.p no  place  of  publication 

^The  Nicene  and  Poat-Nicene  Fathers,  1st 
series,  14  vols.,  New  York.  1887-92;   2d 
series.  14  vols..  New  York.  1890-1900 
^  rp  j  New    Testament.    Novum    Testamentum, 

^'  * 1      Nouveau    Testament,   Neues   Testament 

Num Numbers 

Ob Obadiah 


b 


UST  OF  ABBREVIATIONS 


^  a  Q  jOrda    mn^    BmmUcH,    **  Order    of    St. 

0*aB.  ^      BonodJct* 

O.  T*. . . •  - OW  TiartamBDt 

OfTJC Se©  Smith 

P, , .Prie«tly  domimeiit 

^L.  PMtor,  Tks  HiMtorv  of  tU  Pope»  fr&m 
<^tf  Clom  of  &u  MvddU  Ag€9,  8  vols., 
LondoQ,  1891-190S 
j  Pairvt  0cde*ia  AnfflUana,  ed.  J,  A.  Giles, 
(     34  vols..  Ix>iidoa,  1838-46 
PBF,^*    , .  ,.PaJe«tine  Exploration  F\ind 

I  BM^. ..,-..  ■ .  F'irst  Epistle  of  Peter 

tIfM -        ..8i>coodEptitl«  of  Peter 


PMtor.  Ptfpct. 


PBA 


PlAtina*  FopM 


% 


i  B.  PUtiDA,  Livu  ^  <Ae  Popt*  fntm  .  .  . 
-      Qf^oont  Vir.  fe>  .  .  .  Fotol  //.,  2  yola,. 
I      London,  o.d, 
WHn^*   HiM.  not,., V&jxy,  HiMiafrianaturaVt9 

ftmam.  -\      ,^|t«.  BerUn.  1806 

PMr. Proverbi 

V^.   ..,. PttlmB 

nttttM  \Pro€atdiM§    ci    ike    Sodetu    of    SibUml 

^^^^ I     Ardh«d!offV,  London.  1880  saq. 

.».» i^.r maod  (qus)  vide,  "  which  we 

nmakm^  Ptrpm       J     3  ^^^^    Lomion.  1906 

RDM Rtvu£  dem  4mux  mond^^  Pvna,  1831  bqq. 

JUT &99  BAuek-Hersog 

Raieh,  i>ociK         !  K.  Redoh,  Stfleef  £>ocun««nfi  /fluiA'afintf  Mtf- 

i«Mli^ 1  ^litMa/  and  Modem  HUtoru,  London,  1905 

J}|p/   _ .  .Bmnu  dM  ftudtM  Juiveg>  Paris.   1880  E»qg. 

^  „>  ^_      -.„       I  F.W.Rettberg. /ClVfA/^nc^f*^5^ifA/*  DrutecA- 
Bcttb^Si  Jt£».. .  -j      j^^  2  voU„  Gottingen,  1846-48 

Rev.   .    , .  .  Book  of  Revelation 

Rwvue   dW    f'Aittotrtf  de«   rdiffiona^    Fan^ 

1880  laq. 
E.  C.  BichjLrdKm,  Alphahetieat  Subjeci  In- 
dex and  Index  Encudopitdia  to  Period- 
ifiU  ArticU^  on  Rtlxoion,  1890-99,  New 
Ycirlt.  1907. 
A*  L.  Richter.  Lehrbueh  des  katholUchMm 
und    evanoeluchen    KirchenreckUt    8th 
•d.  hf  W.  K&hl  Leippic,  1886 
E.     Robinton.     Bihiical     Rfeorcke*    in 
uwat     Ptil0Hine,    Boatoo.    1841.    and    LaUr 
Lnier      R€'\     BiUicol  Reeearchm  in  Paiettine,  3d  ed. 
,     . . .  ^     of  the  who1e»  3  vola,.  1867 
£uro»  t  J.    R.   Robinaon,   Readinffe  in  European 


RBR 


■■\ 


En. 


Bidhardaoi^  J 


S«- 


mtm  Hiitkfni    ■  >      HUtoru,  2  vols..  Boston,  1004-06 
Bobiiuoo     mud  \  J*  H.  RobtnAoo  and  C.  A.  B^ard*  DePtlop- 


Bmgd.Med€rn 


tt8£ 
STP 

tat 

nsu 


sBor 


'.  m€nl  of  Modem  Europe,  2  voli.,  Boiioo, 
/      1007 

.Epittle  to  the  Romans 
^Rm*ue   dee  eciencee  tecUeiaaHquee,  Arras, 
)      1860-74,  Amiens  1876  H|q. 
I  Revue    de    thioloffie    el    de     philoeopkie, 
t     Laa8»&n»,  1873 

.  Revived  Vemon  (of  the  EucUflb  Bible) 
,  .mwru/um.  "  century  ** 

1  Samuel 

llSaaiuel 
J  Siieunaeheru-hte    der   Bertin^    Akademie, 
i      Berlin.  1882  «Qq. 

iY,  Max  M  tiller  and  otbere,  7^  Sacred 
-  Book*  of  the  Eital,  Oxford,  1879  Bqq., 
/      vol.  iUiii,»  1904 


Uaf.  Ckfittian 
C4<»tA  


Sacred  Booke  of  the  OUi  TeMtameni  i"  Rain- 

-.      bow    Btbte  ').    1^1  pdc,    London,    and 

Baltimore,  1804  Miq. 

P.  8«hall,  Hietnry  of  the  ChriJtiian  Church. 

^     voU,  i.^v.,  vi..  vii..  New  York  J  882-92, 

▼ol.  v.,  part  L  by  D,  B.  Bchaff.  liWT 

P,    Schaffj    7TU    Creed*    of    Chri*trndt>m, 


Mmt  ^ -^^  P.    Bchaa,    The    Lreedn    of    t) 

tma,  cxMfj.  -    j     3  ^^y^  ^^^  y^^,^^  1877-84 


.COT.  .' 

KAT. 
\KB, 


C&Alt.. 


H.  Schrader.  Cunei/onn  I necnpiiona  and 

Ihe   Old    teelameni,    2    vol.-"..    Loudon* 

1885-88 
S.  Schimder,  Die  Keilinerhriften  und  doe 

AUe  Temtameftt,  2  voU.  Berlin.  1902-03 
£.   Samder,  Keilineehriftliche  Bihlwthek, 

6  rol«.,  Berbn,  1889-1901 
£.    SciiClreT,     Qeechiehte     dee     juditchm 

Volhee  im  Zeitalt^Jeeu  Chriati,  4th  etl., 

3  vols..  Leipwc,  1902 sqq,;  Eng,  tninnh,  5 

voUi.,  New  York,  1891 
S^riptoree,  **  wntert  " 
F.  H.  A-  Scrivener,  Introdwfionlo^few  Tee- 

tament  Criticiem,  4th  ^d«  London ,  1K04 
SenlenHa,  **  Sentences  " 
Societae  Jeeu.  "  Boriety  of  Jesus  *' 
\  Siigun^idieru'hte      der     Monehener     Aka* 
f      demi0,  Miimch,  1860  »iq. 


flM)kr£u4j«    1^'  R-  Smith,  Kinehip  an*l  Marriaoe 
**"***^*  •  1      B<iriu  Art^  London.  1903 


Smith,  OrjC...] 

Smith,  Profile.,  j 

Biiiith,     i?cl.     of  J 
Sem ] 

8.  P,  C.  K. . . , 

8.  P.  a. . . . , , , 


aq..  sq^i. 


a,v. 

Sw«t«,  Introduc- 

ikm. 

81 


tM', 


That«ker  and  ( 
McNeal.  Source  < 
Book .( 

ITbesa .,,  . 

IIThew..... 


ThT 


W.   R.  Smith,   The  Old  Teetament  in  thm 

Jevneh  Church,  London.  1892 
W.  R.  Smith,  PropheU  of  lantel  .  .  .  lo 

the  Eighth  Century,  London,  ISdS 
W.    R.   Smith,    Religion   of  the  Semiim, 

IX)ndon,  1894 
Bodety  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian 

Knowledfce 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Ooi]3el 

in  Kor«ji^n  Part* 
and  folio wmg 
Stromaia^  "  MiHoellanieB  ^' 
Bub  voce,  or  sub  verim 
H.  B.  Swetfl,  Introduetion  to  the  Old  Tei- 

ioment  in  Oreek,  London*  1900 
Syriae 

Trinitarian  Bible  Society 
O.   J.  ThAtcher  and  E.    H.   McKeal,    A 

Soura    Book    far    Median.^    Hieiory^ 

New  York.  1905 
First  Eif]!)<tle  to  the  Thefl!ia1oTiiimB 
Second  Epitttin  to  thu  Tb*.'fwaloniii.nB 
Theologieche   Tijdeehrift,   Amsterdam  luid 

Leyden,  1867  sqq. 
L.   8.   te   Naio   de  Tillemont,   Mfmoiree 

.  .  .  ecdSeioMtiquee    dee     six     premiere 

eitclee,  16  vol*..  Paris.  1693-1712 
First  Enstle  to  Timothy 
Second  Epistle  to  Timothy 
ThooloffiefAer  Jnhreebericht^  Leipnie,  1882- 

1887.  Frei burp,  1888.  Brunswick*  1880- 

BoQn,   1866 


1897*  Berlin,  ims  sqa. 
Theotoffieche*  lAttgrattmaU, 


LiUemturteiiung,     Leipdo* 


TU 


T2T 

Ugolini.   Theeau- ^ 

rue, 

V.  T 

Wattenbach* 

DQQ 


QuariaUchrift, 


TdbincMi, 
and    Studiot, 


Wellhauaen, 
Heidentum. . . 

Wellhauaen* 
Proheg^mena. . 


ZA .  - . . 

Zahn,  EinUi^ 
tung . 


Zahn,  Kanon. 

ZATW. 

ZDAL 


ZDMG. 

ZDP,   . 
ZUPV, 


^i?h. 
Zeph 


ZHT 

ziIg 

ZKR  . 
ZKT. . 
ZKW. 
ZNTW 
ZPK,.. 

ZWT.,. 


Tk 

1876 
Tobit 
TheoiogiedM 

1819  sqq. 
J.     A.     Robinson,     Texie 

Cambridge.  1891  aqq. 
TraneacHona    of    the   Society   of    Bibtioat 

Ardimolo(fy,  London,  1872  sqq. 
Th*oloffi»che  Studien  und  KriHken,  Hmn- 

burg.  1826  sqq. 
Teite  und  Untertuchungen  rur  Geeehidite 

der  altchriettichen  LitteratuK  ed.  O.  von 

Gebhardt    and    A.    HtirnAck,    Leipnie, 

1882  sqq. 
Tabinger    Zeitechrift  fUr   Theotogie^    TtJ- 

bingen.  1838-40 
B.      UgoIinUB,      Theeaurua     aniiquiiatmn 

KKTorum.  34  vols,,  Venice.  1744-69 
Vetue  Tei^amentum,  Vieux  Teetamenl,  "Old 

Testament  " 
W.  Wattenbach.  DeuSechlande  Geadiidtt*- 

quellen,  5th  ed.,  2  vols.,  BorJJn*  1886; 

6ib  ed..  1893-94 
J.  Wellhausen,  Rente  arabiadten  Haidan- 

tume.  BerUn,  1887 
J.  Wellhausen.  Prolegomena  eur  Geechichte 

laraela,    6th   ed„    Berlin.     1905,    Eng. 

transL*  Edinburgh,  1885 
Zaitachrih    Jiir     Aaeyriologia,     Leipile, 

1886-^*  Berlin.  1889  sqq. 
T.  Zahn*  Einleitung  in  ttaa  Neue  TeatO' 

meni,  3d  ed..  Leip«ic,  1907 
T.    Zahn.    Gfachiehte    dee    neuleetamanl- 

lichen  Kanona,  2  vob,,  Leipfic  1888-02 
Zeitechrift  fUr  die  alUaatamentUche   Wia^ 

eenechajt.  Gieseen.  1881  sqq. 
Zeittrhrift  f  iir  deuiaehea  AUerlhum  xmd  detd' 

ti^he  Ltteratur,  Berlin.  1876  8oq« 
Zeitechrift  der  deutechen  morgefMnditdian 

GeeeUechaft,  Leipsic,  1847  »qq, 
Zeitaehrift  far  deuteche   Philoiogie,  Halle;. 
^      1869  sqq. 
Zeitaehrift   dee   deidachen    PalaaHnehVer- 

eina,  Leipidc,  1878  eqq. 
Zeehariah 
Zephani&h 
ZeiterJirift  fUr   die  hittariatha   Theohgi^, 

published      successively     at     LeipsiQ, 

Hatnburg,  and  Gotha,  1832-75 
ZnUchrifi   far   Kirchengeet^ichlSt    Gotha, 

I87fi-M 
Zeitachn  henreeht^    Berlin,  TO- 

blngf-r  1861  sqq, 

ZeilMi^r  'fiaehe  Theologie,  loiia- 


r, 


\Zc 


-^il. 


fiirchlidie  Wieaenachatt  und 

A  /  rhen,  Leiiwic,  1880-89 

Zc\UdiriJl  JUr  die  neuteeiamenUicha  ITts- 

eenechaft,  Giesaco.  19(K)  sqq. 
Zeitaehrift  f  '^r  Proteeta  ntiemua  und  Kircha, 

Erianicen,  1 838-76 
Zeitechrift  fUr  wieaenaehaftUtka  TTtaalogia, 

Jenjt.  1858-60.  fiaUe,  1861-67.  Ldpae, 

1868  sqq. 


SYSTEM  OF  TRANSLITERATION 


The  following  system  of  transliteration  has  been  used  for  Hebrew : 

K  =  '  or  omitted  at  the 

beginning  of  a  word. 
3  =  b 
3  =  bh  or  b 

a  =  g 

i  =  gh  or  g 

^  =  d 

T  =  dh  or  d 


n  =  h 

1  =  w 


T  =  z 

3  =  k 

3  =  kh  or  k 

D  =  m 

D  =  s 


B  =  p 

fi  =  ph  or  p 

V  =  ? 

■)  =  r 
fcr  =  s 

e^=:8h 

n  =  t 

n  =  th  or  t 


The  vowels  are  transcribed  by  a,  c,  i,  o,  u,  without  attempt  to  indicate  quantity  or  quality.  Arabic 
and  other  Semitic  languages  are  transliterated  according  to  the  same  system  as  Hebrew.  Greek  la 
written  with  Roman  characters,  the  common  equivalents  being  used. 


KEY  TO  PRONUNCIATION 


When  the  pronunciation  is  self-evident  the  titles  are  not  respelled ;  when  by  mere  division  and  accen- 
tuation it  can  be  shown  sufficiently  clearly  the  titles  have  been  divided  into  syllables,  and  the  accented 
syllables  indicated. 


a 

as  in 

sofa 

d 

«  « 

arm 

a 

«  tt 

at 

& 

tt  ti 

fare 

e 

it  tt 

pen> 

6 

«  tt 

fate 

i 

tt  tt 

tin 

! 

tt  tt 

machine 

0 

tt  tt 

obey 

6 

tt  It 

no 

e  as  m  not 

ft  "  "  nor 

u  "  "  ftill" 

a  "  "  rule 

u  "  "  but 

0  "  "  bum 


QU 


tt      tt 


tt      tt 


out 


ei    "     ".   oil 
ia    '*     "    f«w 


iu        as  in  duration 

c  =  k    "    "    cat 

ch         "    "   cfcurch 

cw  =  qu  as  in  ^een 

dh  {th)    "  "  the 

f  "  "  fancy 

g  (hard)  "  "  go 

H  "  "  loch  (Scotch) 

hw  (wh)  "  "  why 


1  In  accented  syllables  only ;  in  unatxsented  syllables  It  approximates  tbe  sound  of  e  in  over.    Tbe  letter  n,  witli  a  do 
beneath  it,  indicates  the  80und  of  n  as  in  ink.    Nasal  n  (as  in  French  words)  la  rendered  n. 
*  In  German  and  French  names  Q  approximates  the  sound  of  u  in  dune. 


THE  NEW  SCHAFF-HERZOG 

ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  RELIGIOUS  KNOWLEDGE 


I 


GOAR,  SAINT:  Reputed  misf^ionary  on  the  MtrJ- 
die  Hhiiie.  According  to  his  biography  in  the  Acta 
Sanctorum,  he  came  from  Aquit4iiiie  to  the  Rhine 
the  neigii  of  the  Frankish  King  Chiiriebert  L 
(oll-3o$),  and  built  a  cell  and  a  chnpol  on  the 
flite  of  the  later  io^ii  of  St*  Goar  (on  the  left  bank 
of  ihe  Rhine,  15  ra.  s.  of  Coblenz),  where  he  passed 
bis  life  in  spiritual  exercises  and  the  entertainment 
of  trftvelens,  and  converted  not  a  few  pii^ans.  His 
very  hospitality  was  made  a  ground  of  eomplahit 
by  two  cderica  from  Treves;  but  he  defended  him- 
self so  impreflsiv^ty  before  Rusticus,  the  bishofj  of 
thftt  aee,  that  King  Sigebert  (5til-f»7t>)  desired  to 
nuUce  him  bishop  insteatl  of  Rasticxis.  Goar  de- 
c&ied^  returned  to  his  cell,  and  died  there  seven 
yemn  later.  The  legend,  which  goes  back  only  to 
the  ninth  century,  has  not  (he  sUghte^  historical 
valtie«  According  to  a  docmnent  of  Louis  the  Pious* 
ciated  820^  Pepin  and  hia  queen  Bertha  built  a  cell 
over  the  saint's  grave,  and  Pepin  is  said  to  have 
aangped  it  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Abbot  Asuer  of 
nikm,  while  Charlemagne,  in  78S,  assigned  the  cell 
AS  a  residence  for  Taasilo  of  Bavaria.  In  the  elev- 
enth century  it  was  changied  into  a  house  of  canons, 
and  it  continued  so  till  the  Reformation, 

(A,  IIauck.) 
BmjoGBAPiiT:  Tb«  cATly  ftnonytnoun  life,  wtib  oommen- 
feftry.  •  iMOfid  life  and  Miracula  are  tii  ASB,  July.  ii. 
927-346;  the  Uter  life  mnd  Miracuia  An  ftlso  io  MOH, 
toifC  rr  (18g7).  361-373.  Consult :  A.  Orebel  Gf- 
tdkithtf  dtr  Sladi  Si,  Qoar,  St.  G<i«r,  1848;  V.  Heber.  Die 
WfHkarttlifUfiMckgn  ekritUi^fn  Glaubmahelden  am  Rkeitt, 
pp  130-140;  fUttberv,  KD,  t-  46o,  481:  Friedrieh,  KD, 
ii.  I7i;   DCB,  il  W7-^S&. 

GOAT&     See  Pastoral  Life,  Hebrew, 

GOBAT,  g6"ba',  SAMUEL:  Second  Anglican- 
Gefman  bishop  in  Jenmalem;  b.  at  Cr^mine  (23 
m.  sa,w.  of  Basel),  Switzerland,  Jan.  26,  1799;  d. 
at  Jertiaakm  May  11,  1879,  Desiring  to  become  a 
ntsfloioDary,  he  went  to  the  Xfk&umshaus  at  Basel 
(1821)*  where  he  received  lii^i  theological  training, 
after  which  he  studied  in  P^ris.  After  having 
been  ordained  in  the  state  church  of  Baden,  he  was 
meat  to  England  to  aeek  employment  from  the 
Cbiirrh  l^liadonafy  Society.  He  was  destined  for 
AbjTflaiaia,  but  was  compelled  to  wait  three  years 
ill  Egypt  before  he  was  admitted.  In  1829,  with  his 
compAAion  Christian  Kugler^  he  entered  the  country. 
tSM»g  8aba  Gadis  received  them  with  kindness,  and 
a  time  of  sealoua  and  suceefiiiful  work  followed. 
After  three  jeaia  Saba  Gadis  wai^  killed  in  war  atid 
Oobat  had  to  flee  from  the  country.    When  peace 


was  re.stored  be  went  back,  but  sickness  of  himself 
and  wife  made  a  return  to  Europe  necessary. 

In  1846  King  Frederick  WiUiam  IV.  of  Prussia 
ajipointed  him  to  the  bishopric  of  Jerusalem  (see 

jEHUaALEM,     ANOUl'AN-CiERMAN      BlSHOPRIC      IN). 

Despite  the  p>eculiar  and  difficult  conditionfi,  and 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  Oriental 
bishops  and  the  mi-striLst  of  many  Anglicans,  Gobat 
labored  faithfully  until  his  death.  Hia  Journal  of 
a  Thff^t  Years'  Residence  in  Abyssinia  was  pub- 
lished in  London,  1834,        (Theodor  SchJLfer.) 

Bibuograput:  Mme.  L.  Hoehrich«  Samuel  Oobat  .  .  . 
H^fque  artglican  de  Jertutalem,  Paria,  1880.  Germ.  traii«l.« 
Ba^ol,  1884;  Eng.  rnuL-^l.  (from  the  Germ.)  with  preface 
by  the  Earl  of  iihafteBbur>%  London »  1884;  T.  8cbo«lly, 
8.  Gobat,  Evunoelitcher  BUdtttJ  in  Jerumlem,  Basel,  )9€0. 

GOBELINUS  PERSONA.     See  Persona, 

GOCH,  gc5H,  JOHAHH  VOH  (Johano  Pupper  or 
Capupper) :  One  of  the  **  Reformers  before  the 
Reformation  '*;  b.  at  Goch  {43  m.  n.w.  of  Diissel- 
dorf)  early  in  the  fifteenth  century;  d.  near  Mech- 
lin Mar.  28,  1475,  or  later.  He  probably  received 
Ids  first  education  in  a  school  of  the  BretWn  of  the 
Common  Life,  perhaps  in  ZwoUe-  He  studied  at 
tlie  University  of  Cologne,  and  possibly  also  in 
Paris.  In  1459  he  founded  the  priory  of  Thabor 
for  canonesses  of  St.  Augustine,  and  governwl  it 
till  his  death. 

Goch  stood  on  the  threshold  of  the  Reformation 
in  so  far  as  he  minimized  tlie  tmditions  of  the 
Church  and  acknowledged  as  the  only  authorities 
the  Bible  and  the  Fathers.  But  in  the  central 
point  of  reformatory  dogmatics,  in  the  doct  rinQ  of 
justification,  he  still  .stocjd  on  the  gr^jund  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  He  attacked  monasticiam  on  the 
ground  that  it  could  not  l>e  justified  from  the  Bible, 
and  that  it  lowered  the  value  of  grace,  since  the 
monastic  vow  was  considered  to  lead  to  true  Chri.s- 
tian  perfection.  Against  the  doctrine  of  a  two- 
fold morality  Goch  arguwl  that  the  so-called 
**  counsels  ''  belong  to  Evangelical  law  aa  wt^ll  as 
the  *'  precepts,"  and  are  to  be  observed  by  both  the 
clergy  and  the  laity.  By  giving  due  regard  to  the 
secular  professions,  he  rose  above  the  one-sided 
asceticism  of  the  Middle  Ages.  As  an  extreme 
nominalist,  Goch  rejected  ail  speculation  in  the 
sphere  of  religion,  and  strongly  emphasized  the 
authority  of  the  Church.  As  a  mystic  he  aimed  at  a 
closer  and  moTx;  intimate  union  with  God  through 
love  of  hiTtx  and  out  fellow  men.     His  importance 
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for  the  history  of  dogma  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  be- 
longed to  the  Augustinian  reaction  at  the  end  of  the 
Middle  Ages  which,  by  a  revival  of  the  Augustinian 
monism  of  grace,  tried  to  combat  the  Semi-Pela- 
gianism  and  Pelagianism  of  the  time  and  justifica- 
tion by  works.  His  literary  works  remained  long 
unknown.  His  chief  work,  De  libertate  Christiana, 
which  was  written  in  1473,  appeared  in  print  only 


in  1521.  The  work  which  gives  his  most  mature 
thought  is  Dialogiis  de  qtiattuor  erroribus  circa  legem, 
evangelicam  exortis,  which  was  printed  probably  in 
1523.  (Otto  Clemen.) 

Bibliography:  O.  Clemen,  Johann  Pupper  wm  Oodi,  Leip- 
eic,  1896;  a  very  compI«ite  treatment  will  be  found  in 
C.  UUmann,  Reformers  before  the  Reformation^  i.  17-157, 
where  the  earlier  literature  is  fully  given. 


I.  Name  and  General  Conception. 
II.  The  God  of  Scripture. 

Old  Testament:  Ethical  Conception 

(SI). 
New  Testament:  Fatherhood  of  God 

(§2). 
Attributes  of  God  (ft  3). 
m.  The  Doctrine  of  God  in  Christian 
Theology. 
Dependence    upon     Pre-Christian 

Thought  (§  1). 
Platonism  (§  2). 

L  Name  and  General  Conception:  Though  the 
reality  of  God's  existence  is  the  most  certain  of  all 
truths  to  the  Christian,  it  follows  from  the  nature 
of  the  case  that  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  defini- 
tion of  the  idea  of  God  can  never  be  reached.  A 
logical  definition  requires  the  use  of  genus  and 
di^erentia,  which  are,  of  course,  absent  in  the  case 
of  God;  nor  can  he  be  subsumed  in  the  same  genus 
with  other  things.  Nevertheless,  the  religions  of 
the  world  have  succeeded  in  reaching  quite  dis- 
tinct conceptions  of  one  or  more  gods  without  strict 
definitions.  All  of  them,  even  the  lowest,  include 
in  their  idea  of  God  that  he  is  a  being  endowed  with 
power  over  men  and  nature.  A  certain  spiritual 
character  is  attributed  to  him  by  the  fact  of  his 
invisibility;  but  the  religious  conception  of  God 
includes  especially  the  idea  of  a  will  by  which  he 
acts  on  men.  The  more  developed  religions  con- 
ceive this  will  as  almighty,  and  refer  the  original 
being  of  all  things  to  its  operation.  The  most 
important  element,  however,  according  to  Chris- 
tian revelation,  is  the  ethical  nature  of  that  will 
as  the  absolute  good,  determining  the  development 
of  the  world  toward  good  ends. 

n.  The  God  of  Scripture:    The  Old  Testament 

revelation  is  peculiar  for  its  conception  of  God  as 

wholly   and   from   the   beginning  standing  in  an 

ethical  relation  to  humanity,  and  espe- 

I.  Old  Tc8-  cially  to  his  people  Israel.  It  does 
tament:  not  begin  with  theoretical  specula- 
Ethical      tions  as  to  his  existence  and  nature, 

Conception,  but  with  his  moral  claims,  his  promises, 
and  the  proclamation  to  his  people  of 
his  acts.  The  fear  of  him  is  based  upon  his  abso- 
lute ethical  exaltation,  which  repels  and  condemns 
all  that  is  morally  unclean.  The  proper  name  of  the 
covenant  God  is  Yahweh  (q.v.).  The  exposition 
of  the  name  in  Ex.  iii.  14  expresses  not  merely  the 
general  and  abstract  being  of  God,  but  the  immu- 
tability of  that  being,  and  in  its  independence  of 
anything  beyond  itself  God's  character  as  a  spirit 
comes  out  clearly — a  personal  spirit,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  force  of  nature.  This  spirit  appears 
as  the  creative  and  motive  principle  of  all  life  in 
the  world,  figured  as  a  breath  or  wind  (Ps.  civ.  29, 


GOD. 

Alexandrian  Judaism  (§  3). 

Gnosticism  (ft  4). 

Post-Apostolic  Theologians  (§  5). 

Augustine  (ft  6). 

Sootus  Erigena  (J  7). 
.  The  Scholastic  Philosophers  (ft  8). 

The  Mystics  (ft  9). 

The  Reformers  (ft  10). 

Leibnits  and   Wolff  (ft  11). 
^  Kant  and  Fichte(ftl2). 
x/Hegel  (ft  13). 

Post-Hegelian  Philoeophers  (ft  14). 


Schleiermacher  (ft  15). 
"  Modem  Tendencies  ( ft  1 6) . 
IV.  In  English  and  American  Theology. 
Hie    Deistic     Period    in    England 

(ftl). 
The  Same  Period  in  America  i%  2). 
Nineteenth-Century  Developments 

(ft  3). 
Theistic  Arguments  (ft  4). 
Inunanence  (ft  5). 
Fatherhood  of  God  (ft  6). 


30),  especially  of  human  life,  originally  breathed 
into  man  by  God  (Gen.  ii.  7;  Job  xxxiii.  4;  Eccl. 
xii.  7).  The  infinite  fulness  of  power  and  majesty 
comprised  in  God  and  displayed  in  the  revelation 
of  his  will  and  power  is  expressed  by  the  plural 
form  Elohim,  used  as  it  is  in  connection  with  the 
strictest  monotheistic  views.  With  the  belief  in 
the  divine  holiness  is  associated  from  the  beginning 
the  thought  of  a  revelation  of  divine  grace  and  love. 
God  chooses  Israel  to  be  his  people,  redeems  them 
from  bondage,  and  on  this  ground  requires  from 
them  obedience  to  his  law.  In  virtue  of  the  rela- 
tion in  which  he  thus  stands  to  the  people,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  theocratically  chosen  king  (II  Sam.  vii.; 
Ps.  ii.),  to  which  a  filial  obedience  and  confidence 
are  supposed  to  correspond  on  their  side,  he  deigns 
to  be  called  their  Father  (Ex.  iv.  22;  Deut.  xxxii. 
6;  Hos.  xi.  1;  Isa.  Ixiii.  16).  The  idea  of  the  \mity 
of  God  receives  a  practical  apphcation  from  the 
first;  Yahweh  alone  is  to  be  recognized  and  wor- 
shiped as  God,  and  loved  ^ith  the  whole  heart 
(Ex.  XX.  2  sqq.;  Deut.  vi.  4,  5);  and  the  universal 
dominion  of  the  One  God  is  ever3rwhere  proclaimed 
as  a  fundamental  truth.  It  is,  then,  this  ethical- 
religious  view  of  God  and  his  relation  to  Israel  and 
to  humanity  in  general,  together  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  kingdom  which  he  founds,  and  not  any  ab- 
stract conception  of  the  unity  of  God,  that  forms 
the  essential  characteristic  of  the  Old  Testament 
revelation. 

The  New  Testament  revelation  is  characterised 
by  the  fact  that  God  now  reveals  himself  in  the 
highest  and  fullest  sense  as  a  father  to  all  those  who 
share  in  his  salvation  or  are  members  of  his  king- 
dom, and  in  the  most  absolute  and  perfect  way  as 
the  father  of  Jesus  Christ.  On  this 
3.  New  Tes-  relation  of  sonship  is  based  the  free, 

tament:  confident  access  to  God  and  enjoyment 
Fatherhood  of  his  love  and  all  the  blessings  con- 

of  God.  nected  with  it;  and  the  children  are 
required  to  resemble  their  father  in 
character  (Matt.  v.  9,  16,  44).  While  in  the  Old 
Testament  Israel  taken  as  a  whole  sometimes 
appears  as  a  son,  here  God's  relation  is  to  the  indi- 
vidual;  although  this  fact  docs  not  interfere  with 
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he  other  thought  that  the  children  of  the  One 

Falher  form  a  community,  a  kingdom  of  God,  and 

that  they  can  enjoy  their  uniou  with  God  only  when 

they  are  thujs  uuited  with  each  other.     According 

to  Paul,  the  Spirit  of  God  dwells  in  the  Church  as 

the  motive  power  and  principle  of  an  entire  new 

inner  life  in  the  sons  of  God^who  have  also  atu^iined 

their   faith   in   Christ  and   their  sonsliip  only 

:h  the  same  Spirit  (I  Cor.  xii.  3).     The  in- 

change  effected  from  above  ia  set  forth  as  a 

birth   (see   RijGENi:ratton),    John  contrasts 

is   birth   from  God   with   the   ordinary   human, 

phyHica]   birth  (John  i,  12 j  I  John  nl  9,  v.  4).     It 

ia  especially  John  and   Paul  who  conceive  God^a 

relation  to  man  under  these  aspects  of  self-revela- 

tion,  foundation  of  a  community,  and  self -com  muni - 

cation;    but  1  Peter  also  containa  the  idea  of  our 

being  bom  again  of  Lncorruptible  seed  (i,  23},  and 

James  of  our  being  begotten  of  God  with  the  word 

of  truth  (i.  18).     The  effect  of  this  fatherhood  is 

finally  to  be  the  filling  of  the  children  with  all  the 

fiihiPiW  of  God  (Eph,  iii.  19,  h\  6). 

Ttiis  whole  relation  of  God  to  the  faithful  is 

brougiit  about  through  Christ,     He  is  called   the 

Bon  absolutely,  the  only- begot  ten,  just  as  he  calls 

Gckd  his  father  i^ith  a  distinction  C'my  father  and 

jroor   fatlier/'  Jolm   xx-    17,   not  *' our  father"). 

Tlii«  he  is  by  virtue  of  his  primary  origin,  not  through 

ft   regeneration.     It  is  through   him   that  all  the 

Others  become  children  of  God;    the  spirit  of  tiieir 

adoption  is  his  Spirit  (Gal,  iv.  6;   II  Cor.  iii,  17; 

cf ,  John  xi V  ,-x\'i . ) .     The  fulness  of  G  od  is  coramu  ni  - 

caied  to  the  Church  and  to  the  individual  as  it  is 

comprehended  and  revealed  in  him   {QoL  iL   10: 

Eph.  iv.  13»  ii.  22),    And  of  him  who,  m  the  historic 

Omst  and  Son,  is  the  partaker  of  the  divine  life 

ftnd  the  head  of  the  kingdom,  and  shall  see  all 

lliini»  put  imder  him,  it  is  asserted  by  Paul,  the 

Epintte  to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  Johannine  writings 

CvBcluding  the  Apocalypse)  that  in  like  manner  all 

ihmp  were  created  by  him  and  through  him,  tbit 

to  him  they  have  their  Ufe  and  being,  and  that  all 

^i^Tiii  re%*elation  is  his  revelation — the  revelation 

of  tbe  Logos.    Thus  the  New  Testament  idea  of 

Gediadudea  the  doctrine  that  from  the  very  begin- 

tii^gtb«  Word  was  with  God  and  of  di\Hne  character 

«ad  nsuice.     With  this  relation  of  God  to  the 

l^Off»  the  elementa  appear  wliich  are  treated  at 

P«iter  lengt-h  in  the  article  Trinity. 

B«t  this  relation  of  God  to  his  children  must  be 
•iwriy  distinguished  from  God's  relation  to  the 
wntnal  DJitural  Ufe  of  personal  spiritjs  and  to 
»^?ii*  in  general.  The  expression  "  the  Father  of 
•pint*  "  in  Heb.  xii.  9  (cf.  **  the  God  of  the  spirits 
rfiB  Rt-h/"  Xuro.  xvi,  22,  xxvii.  15)  refers  not  to 
^^  as  such,  and  not  to  birth  from  God, 

fc"J^  rj  by  him,  in  which  (cf.  Gen.  i.  2)  he 

fa«  imparted   hia  image  by  the  breathing  of  his 
9pini,  •  With  the  same  reference  the  saying  of  the 
pipo  poet  •'  We  are  also  hia  offspring  "  ia  quoted 
h  Acts  xvii.  28.     In  this  same  passage  Paul  ex- 
th*  general  relation  of  God  to  man,  which 
even  in  those  who  have  rejected  him,  by 
J^mofdi  *'  In  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our 
I         ^*«y|/'    At  the  same  time,  it  Is  said  of  the  gIorifie<i 
OMil,  vho  fiUa  the  Church,  that  he  fills  all  thing? 
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(Eph.  i.  23,  iv.  10).  and  this  can  only  mean  the 
whole  world,  over  wlueh  he  presides,  his  divine  pow- 
ers first  penetrating  humanity,  and  then  through  it 
bringing  all  things  into  harmony  with  hin  purf)oaes» 
Tbyg,  as  all  things  proceed  from  God  and  exist  in 
liim,  so  he,  and  especially  he  as  rei-ealed  in  Christ, 
mth  his  plan  of  salvation  and  his  kingdom,  is  the 
final  goal  of  all  things  (cf.  Rom.  xi.  36). 

Both  in  Christian  revelation  and  in  the  idea  of 
the  fatherhood  of  God,  love  is  a  fundamental  ele- 
ment. It  is  most  forcibly  expressed  in  the  asser- 
tion that  "  God  is  love  "  (I  Jolin  iv.  8,  16) — not 
love  in  the  abstract  merely,  still  leew  a  loving  God. 
Tliis  is,  in  fact^  the  determining  ele- 
3,  Attributfft  ment  in  GmVs  nature.  From  it  fol- 
of  God.  lows  that  the  perfect,  almighty  One, 
who  needs  nothing  (Acts  xvii.  25), 
communicates  liiraself  to  his  creatures  and  brings 
them  into  union  with  him,  in  order  to  make  theiu 
pc^rfect  and  so  eternally  happy.  Its  highest  ex- 
pression LH  found  in  the  fact  that  he  gave  his  Son 
for  us  while  we  were  yet  simiers,  and  desired  to 
make  us  his  sons  (I  Jolm  iv.  10,  iii.  1,  2;  Rom.  v. 
8,  ^iii.  32).  But  God  is  not  only  love;  he  is  also 
light  (I  John  i.  5).  By  this  may  be  understootl  his 
perfect  purity,  which  repels  and  excludes  all  that  is 
imclean;  his  function  as  the  source  of  pure  moral 
and  religious  truth;  and  his  glorious  majesty. 
That  the  supreme,  boly^  and  loving  God,  the  Father 
of  spirits,  is  himself  a  spirit  h  taken  for  granted  all 
through  the  New  Testament.  In  John  iv.  24, 
where  this  £b  brought  up  to  enforce  the  lesson  that 
he  ia  to  be  worshiped  in  spirit,  without  narrow  con- 
fiaement  to  a  special  place  or  to  outward  fonns.  it 
is  spoken  of  as  not  a  new  truth  but  one  which  Jews 
and  Samaritans  were  supposed  already  to  know, 
and  for  who«*3  consequenoea  tbey  should  be  pre- 
pared. The  Yahweh-name  of  Ex.  iii.  14  is  further 
developed,  in  Rev.  i.  4,  8,  xxi.  6,  xxii.  13,  into 
"Alplia  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  ending, 
which  is,  and  which  was,  and  which  is  to  come," 
The  eternity  of  God  \s  thus  placed  in  its  relation  to 
the  development  of  the  world  and  to  its  ultimate 
conclusion  in  the  completed  revelation  of  God  and 
of  his  kingdom.     See  Heathenism,  ^  4. 

m.  The  Doctrine  of  God  in  Christian  Theology: 
The  Chri.stian    revelation   and   its  teacliing.^  about 
God  supplied  a  distinct  moral  and  religious  need; 
but  even  after  it  had  accomplished  the  foundation 
of  a  community  ba-sed  upon  these  ideas^  there  was 
still  room  for  a  clear  definition  of  its 
I.   Depend-  dilTerent    elements  and    an    investiga- 
ence  upon    tion  of  their  relations  to  other  depart- 
Pre-Chris-   ments    of    the    intellectual    life — in   a 
tian         word^  for  a  Christian  science  of  t he- 
Thought     ology.     But  Christian  theology  in  its 
earliest  stages  made  use  of  the  results 
of    pre-Christian,    especially   Greek,    thought — the 
method-s    and    forms    of    philosophicid    reasoning, 
general   logical   and   metaphysical   categories,   and 
philasophic  views  of  the  Godhead  and  its  relation 
to  the  world,  which,  although  they  had  originate*! 
on  pagan  soil  and  were  in  no  way  permeated  by  the 
spirit  of  Scriptural  revelation,  were  j^t  considered 
as  elevated  far  above  the  common  polytheism  of  the 
heathen  world,  and  even  aa  borrowed  in  part  from 
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the  Old  Testament.  These  elements  had  a  distinct 
influence  upon  Christian  theology;  and  it  is  also 
indisputable  that,  compared  with  the  spirit  known 
in  the  New  Testament  writings,  the  inner  life  of  the 
succeeding  generations  showed  a  marked  falling 
off  in  energy  and  depth,  and  gave  room  for  reac- 
tions of  a  non-Christian  tendency,  sometimes  mainly 
pagan,  sometimes  more  Jewish,  but  always  based 
upon  the  natural  disposition  of  sinful  humanity. 

In  regard  to  philosophy,  it  is  necessary  to  bear 

in  mind  the  more  or  less  direct  influence  of  Pla- 

tonism,  which  viewed  as  the  highest  of  all  things  the 

good  that  was  above  all  being  and  all  knowledge, 

identified  it  with  the  divine  nouSf  and 

3.  Plato-  attempted  to  raise  the  human  spirit 
nism.  into  the  realm  of  ideas,  into  a  likeness 
with  the  Godhead;  which  taught  men 
to  rise  to  the  highest  by  a  process  of  abstraction 
disregarding  particulars  and  grasping  at  universals, 
and  conceived  the  good  of  which  it  spoke  not  in 
a  strictly  ethical  sense,  but  as,  after  all,  the  most 
utterly  abstract  and  undefinable,  entirely  eluding 
all  attempts  at  positive  description.  Neoplaton- 
ism  (q.v.)  went  the  furthest  in  this  conception  of 
the  divine  transcendence;  God,  the  absolute  One, 
was,  according  to  Plotinus,  elevated  not  only  above 
all  being,  but  also  above  all  reason  and  rational 
activity.  He  did  not,  however,  attempt  to  attain 
to  this  abstract  highest  good  by  reasoning  or  logical 
abstraction,  but  by  an  immediate  contact  between 
God  and  the  soul  in  a  state  of  ecstasy. 

This  tendency  was  shared  by  a  school  of  thought 
within  Judaism  itself,  whose  influence  upon  Chris- 
tian theology  was  considerable.  The  more  Jewish 
speculation,  as  was  the  case  especially  at  Alexandria, 
rose  above  an  anthropomorphic  idea  of  God  to  a 
spiritual  conception,  the  more  abstract  the  latter 
became.  In  this  connection  Platonism  was  the 
principal  one  of  the  Greek  philosoph- 

3.  Alexan-  ical  systems  toward  which  this  Jewish 
drian        theology  maintained  a  receptive  atti- 

Judaism.  tude.  According  to  Philo,  God  is  to 
on,  "  that  which  is  "  par  excellence, 
and  this  being  is  rather  the  most  universal  of  all 
than  the  supreme  good  with  which  Plato  identified 
the  divine;  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  God  is, 
without  defining  the  nature  of  his  being.  Between 
God  and  the  world  a  middle  place  is  attributed  by 
Philo  to  the  Logos  (in  the  sense  of  ratio,  not  at  all 
in  the  Johannine  sense),  as  the  principle  of  diversity 
and  the  summary  of  the  ideas  and  powers  operating 
in  the  world. 

When  the  Gnostics  attempted  to  construct  a 
great  system  of  higher  knowledge  from  a  Christian 
standpoint,  through  assimilating  various  Greek  and 
Oriental  elements,  and  worked  the  facts  of  the 
Christian  revelation  into  their  fantastic  speculation 
on  general  metaphysical  and  cosmic 

4.  Gnosti-  problems   (see  Gnosticism),   this  ab- 
cism.       stract    Godhead    became    an    obscure 

background  for  their  system;  accord- 
ing to  the  Valentinian  doctrine,  it  was  the  primal 
beginning  of  all  things,  with  eternal  silence  (sige) 
for  a  companion. 

In  the  development  of  the  Church's  doctrine  with 
Justin  and  the  succeeding  apologists,  and  still  more 


with  the  Alexandrian  school,  the  transcendental 
nature  of  God  was  emphasized,  while  the  Scrip- 
tures and  the  religious  conscience  of 
5.  Post-  Christendom  still  permitted  the  con- 
Apostolic  templation  of  him  as  a  personal  and 
Theologians,  loving  Spirit.  Theology  did  not  at 
first  proceed  to  a  systematic  and  logical 
explanation  of  the  idea  of  God  with  reference  to 
these  different  aspects.  Where  philosophical  and 
strictly  scientific  thought  was  active,  as  with  the 
Alexandrians,  the  element  of  negation  and  abstrac- 
tion got  the  upper  hand.  God  is,  especially  with 
Origen,  the  simple  Being  with  attributes,  exalted 
above  nous  and  ousia,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
Father,  eternally  begetting  the  Logos  and  touching 
the  world  through  the  Logos.  In  opposition  to 
this  developed  a  Judaistic  and  popular  conception 
of  God  which  leaned  to  the  anthropomorphic,  and 
also  a  view  like  Tertullian's,  which,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Stoic  philosophy,  felt  obliged  to  connect 
with  all  realities,  and  thus  also  with  God,  the  idea 
of  a  tangible  substance.  In  this  direction  Dionysius 
the  Areopagite  (q.v.)  finally  proceeded  to  a  really 
Neoplatonist  theology,  with  an  inexpressible  God 
who  is  above  all  categories,  both  positive  and  nega- 
tive, and  thus  is  neither  Being  nor  Not-being;  who 
permits  that  which  is  to  emanate  from  himself  in  a 
descending  scale  coming  down  to  things  perceived 
by  the  senses,  but  is  unable  to  reveal  his  eternal 
truth  in  this  emanation.  With  this  doctrine  is  con- 
connected,  after  the  Neoplatonist  model,  an  inner 
union  with  God,  an  ecstatic  elevation  of  the  soul 
which  resigns  itself  to  the  process  into  the  obscure 
depth  of  the  Godhead.  The  ethical  conception 
of  God  and  redemption  thus  gives  place  to  a  phys- 
ical one,  just  as  the  emanation  of  all  things  from  God 
was  described  as  a  physical  process;  and  as  soon 
as  speculation  attempts  to  descend  from  the  hidden 
God  to  finite  and  personal  life,  this  physical  view 
connects  itself  with  the  abstract  metaphysical. 

In  the  West  there  was  long  a  lack  of  scientific 
and   speculative  discussion   of  the   idea  of  God. 
Augustine,  the  most  significant  name  in  Western 
theology,  sets  forth  the  conception  of  God  as  a  self- 
conscious  personal  being  which  fitted  in  with  his 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity;    but  as  his  own  develop- 
ment had  led  him  through  Platonism,  the  influence 
of  that  philosophy  is  foimd   in   the 
6.  Augus-  idea  of  God  which  he  developed  sys- 
tine.        tematically  and  handed  down.    He  con- 
ceives God  as  the  unity  of  ideas,  of 
abstract  perfections,  of  the  normal  types  of  being, 
thinking,  and  acting;    as  simple  essentia,  in  which 
will,  knowledge,  and  being  are  one  and  the  same. 
The  fundamentally  determinant  factor  in  the  con- 
ception of  God  by  the  Augustinian  theology  is  thus 
pure  being  in  general. 

Scotus  Erigena  (q.v.),  who  gave  Dionysius  the 

Areopagite  to  Western  theology,  though  Augustine 

was  not  without  influence  upon  him,  fully  accepted 

the  notion  of  C^od  as  the  absolute  In- 

7.  Scotus    conceivable,  above  all  affirmation  and 

Erigena.     all  negation,  distinguishing  from  him 

a  world   to  which  divine   ideas  and 

primal  forms  belong.     He  emphasizes  the  other  side 

of  this  view — that  true  existence  belongs  to  God 
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alone,  so  that,  in  so  far  as  anything  exists  in  the 
imiverse,  God  is  the  essence  of  it;  a  practical  pan- 
theism,  in  spite  of  his  attempting  to  enforee  a  cre- 
ative activity  on  the  part  of  God.  The  influence 
of  this  pantheistic  view  on  medieval  theology  was 
a  lixaited  one;  Amalric  of  Bena  (q.v.),  with  hia 
proposition  that  God  was  all  things,  was  its  main 
disciple. 

In  accordance  with  its  fundamental  character, 
ocholasticism  attempted  to  reduce  the  idea  of  God 
into  the  categories  wliich  related  to  the  laws  of 

thought,  to  being  in  general,  and  to  the 

8.  The  Scho-  world.     It    began    by    adapting    the 

lastic  Phi-  Aristotelian    terms    to    its   awu    pur- 

losophera.    poses.     God,   or  absolute  being,   was 

to  Aristotle  the  primum  rrwbik,  re- 
garded thus  from  the  standpoint  of  causation  and 
Dot  of  mere  being,  and  abo  a  thinking  subject.  The 
idcAS  and  prototypes  of  the  finite  are  accordingly 
to  be  found  in  God,  who  is  the  final  Cause.  Gofl, 
in  Albert  us  Magnus  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  is  not  the 
essential  being  of  things^  but  he  is  their  esse  effediir 
H  eremplanier^  their  primum  nwtJerw,  and  their 
OdUM  finalis.  Aristotelian,  again,  is  the  definition 
of  God's  own  nature,  that  he  is,  as  a  thinking  sub- 
ject, atii^  purtt^ — pure,  absolute  energy,  without 
the  distinction  found  in  finite  beings  between  poten- 
tiality and  actuahty.  In  opposition  to  Thomas, 
Duns  Scotus  emphasiried  in  hia  conception  of  God 
the  primum  tn*  and  primum  movens,  the  element  of 
will  and  free  causation.  The  arbitrary  nature  of 
the  will  of  God.  taught  by  him,  was  raised  by  Occam 
to  the  most  important  element  of  his  teaching  about 
God.  Upon  this  abstract  conception  of  the  will 
of  God  as  arbitrary  and  unconditioned  depend  the 
quesUOioa  (so  characteristic  of  scholasticism  from 
Abelanj  down)  as  to  whether  all  things  are  possible 
to  God. 

About  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  centmy,  by  the 
ode  of  the  Ici^cal  reasonings  of  scholasticism,  there 
9X€mR  the  mjrstical  theology  of  Ecklmrt,  which 
attefnpteil  to  bring  the  Absolute  near  to  the  hearts 
of  roen  as  the  object  of  an  inmiediate  intuition  de- 
pradent  upon  complete  self-surrender.  The  trans- 
eeodaotal  Neoplatonic  conception  of  the  Absolute 
■  here  pushed  to  its  extreme,  and  Dionysius  huA 
wnm  influence  than  Thomas  Aquinas.  The  view 
of  God*s  relation  to  the  world  is  almost  pantheistic, 

unless  it  may  be  rather  called  acos- 
gi.  The  mistic,  regarding  the  finite  as  naught. 
MystiCf*     This  is  Eckhart's  teaching,  although 

at  the  same  time  he  sj^eaks  of  a  crea- 
tioo  of  the  workl  and  of  a  Son  in  whom  God  ex- 
pccans  blnaaelf  and  creates.  This  God  is  regarded 
Ki  p^dnenjw  and  love,  communicating  himself  in 
a  wmy,  but  not  to  separate  and  independent  im- 
i^tea  of  bis  own  being;  rather,  ho  possesses  and  lo%'es 
hiiBarll  in  all  things^  and  the  surrender  to  him  is 
pa^rily  and  aelf-annihiJation.  The  ruling  ideas 
ol  this  view  were  moderated  by  the  practical  Ger- 
mmn  myitlGs  and  found  in  this  form  a  wide  ciurency. 
On  lite  of  her  band,  pantheistic  heretics,  such  as  the 
BfVthren  of  the  Free  Spirit  combined  antinomian 
pfjtiCiplei  with  the  doctrine  that  God  was  all  things 
and  that  the  Christian  united  with  God  was  per- 
tei  «•  God. 


In  partial  contrast  to  the  speculative  theology 
which  has  been  considered  above ,  the  practical 
popular  view  of  the  Middle  Ages  tended  to  repre- 
sent God  aa  a  strict  autocrat  and  judge,  and  to 
multiply  intermediate  advocates  with  him,  of  whom 
Mary  was  chief.  Luther  went  back  to  the  God  of 
Scripture,  regarded  primiirily  in  his  ethical  relation 
to  man,  pronouncing  curses,  indeeii  against  the 
impenitent,  but  really  aiming  at  man*s  salvation. 
As  the  love  of  God  has  an  ethical, 
10.  The  p>ersonal  character,  so  it  requires  from 
Reformers,  its  human  objects  not  self-annihila* 
tion,  but  an  entrance  with  alt  the  pow^r 
of  personality  into  commimion  with  this  love  and 
enjoyment  of  the  filial  relation.  The  Christian, 
though  free  from  bondage  to  the  world,  is  to  realiae 
that  it  was  made  by  God  to  serve  his  purposes, 
Melanchthon  and  Calvin,  in  like  manner,  avoiding 
scholastic  subtleties,  laid  stress  upon  these  practi- 
cal relations.  The  dogmatic  differences,  however, 
between  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  confessions 
point  to  a  fundamental  difference  in  the  way  of 
reganling  God.  The  former  emphasizes  his  loving 
condescension  to  man's  weakness,  and  teaches  a 
deification  of  humanity  hi  the  person  of  Christ  and 
a  union  of  the  divine  operations  and  pre^enoe  with 
means  of  grace  having  a  created  and  symbolic  side, 
which  the  latter,  with  its  insistence  upon  the  su- 
preme exaltation  of  God,  can  not  atlmit;  and  it 
rejects  a  theory  of  an  eternal  decree  of  reprobation 
against  a  part  of  humanity  which  the  latter  defends 
by  appealing  to  God*s  rights  over  siimers  and  his 
absolute  sovereignty.  The  next  generation  of  dog- 
matic theologians  was  accustomed  to  define  God  as 
emftnixa  spirittLolis  infinila.  and,  in  the  description 
of  his  attributes,  to  pass  from  general  metaphysical 
terras  to  his  ethical  attributes  and  those  relating  to 
his  knowledge.  The  okler  rationalistic  and  supra- 
naturalistic  theologians  shoT^-ed  an  increasing  tend- 
ency to  return  for  their  definitions  and  expa'^itions 
to  the  Scriptures.  Nor  did  they  accomplish  much 
in  the  way  of  solving  the  real  problems  or  investi- 
gating the  relation  between  the  content  of  reve- 
lation and  the  know^ledge  or  conception  of  the  divine 
to  be  found  elsewhere. 

The  independent  metaphysical  systems  of  the 
philosophers,  wliich  embraced  God  and  the  world, 
did  not  at  first  make  any  profound  impression  on 
the  thought  of  theologians,  Spinoza's  pantheism 
was  by  its  very  nature  excluded  from  consideration? 
but  the  philosophy  of  Leibnitz  and  Wolff,  with  its 
conception  of  God  a."*  a  supremely  per- 
II,  Leibnitz  fect^  personal  Being,  in  whom  all  pos- 
and  Wolff,  sible  realities  were  embraced  in  their 
highest  form,  and  with  its  demonstra- 
tion of  God's  existence,  offered  itself  aa  a  friend  to 
Christian  doctrine,  and  was  widely  influential.  In 
so  far,  how^ever,  as  the  theologians  adopted  any  of 
its  conclusions,  it  was  with  little  clearneKs  of  insight 
or  indep«?ndent  thought  as  to  the  relation  of  these 
metaphysical  concepts  to  the  Christian  faith  or  as 
to  their  own  validity. 

A  new  epoch  in  German  philosophy,  with  which 
theology  had  and  still  has  to  reckon,  came  in  with 
Kant-  Confidence  in  the  arguments  by  which 
God^s  existence  had  been  proved  and  defined  was  at 
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least  shaken  by  his  criticism,  which,  however,  ener- 
getically asserted  the  firm  foundation  of  moral  con- 
sciousness, and  so  led  up  to  God  by  a  new  way,  in 
postulating  the  existence  of  a  deity  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  harmony  required  by 
13.  Kant    the  moral  consciousness  between  the 
and  Fichte.  moral  dignity  of  the  subjects  and  their 
happiness  based  upon  the  adaptation 
of  nature  to  their  ends.     Fichte  was  led  from  this 
standpoint  to  a  God  who  is  not  personal,  but  repre- 
sents the  moral  order  of  the  universe,  believing  in 
which  we  are  to  act  as  duty  requires,  without  ques- 
tion as  to  the  results. 

But  for  a  time  the  most  successful  and  apparently 
the  most  dangerous  to  Christian  theology  was  a 
pantheistic  philosophical  conception  of  God  which 
took  for  its  foundation  the  idea  of  an  Absolute 
raised  above  subject  and  object,  above  thinking  and 
being;  which  explained  and  claimed  to  deduce  all 
truth  as  the  necessary  self -development  of  this  idea. 
With  Schelling  this  pantheism  is  still  in  embryo, 
and  finally  comes  back  (in  his  **  philosophy  of 
revelation  ")  to  the  recognition  of  the  divine  per- 
sonality, with  an  attempt  to  construct  it  specula- 
tively. In  a  great  piece  of  constructive  work  the 
philosophy  of  Hegel  undertook  to  show  how  this 
Absolute  is  first  pure  being,  identical  with  not- 
being;  how  then,  in  the  form  of  extemalisuition  or 
becoming  other,  it  comes  to  be  nature 
1 3.  Hegel,  or  descends  to  nature ;  and  finally,  in  t  he 
finite  spirit,  resumes  itself  into  itself, 
comes  to  itself,  becomes  self-conscious,  and  thus  now 
for  the  first  time  takes  on  the  form  of  personality. 
For  Christian  theology  the  special  importance  of  this 
teaching  was  its  claim  to  have  taken  what  Christian 
doctrine  had  comprehended  only  in  a  limited  way  of 
God,  the  divine  Personality,  the  Incarnation,  etc., 
and  to  have  expressed  it  according  to  its  real  con- 
tent and  to  the  laws  of  thought. 

The  conservative  Hegelians  still  maintained  that 
God,  in  himself  and  apart  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  and  the  origin  of  human  personality,  was  to 
be  considered  as  a  self-conscious  spirit  or  personality, 
and  thus  offered  positive  support  to  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  God  and  his  revelation  of  himself.  But 
the  Hegelian  principles  were  more  logically  carried 
out  by  the  opposite  wing  of  the  party,  especially  by 
David  Friedrich  Strauss  (in  hiBChrisUichuBGlaubeiia' 
lehre,  Ttlbingen,  1840)  in  the  strongest  antithesis 
to  the  Christian  doctrine  of  a  personal  God,  of 
Christ  as  the  only  Son  of  God  and  the  God-Man, 
and  of  a  personal  ethical  relation  between  God  and 
man.  Some  other  philosophers,  however,  who 
may  be  classed  in  general  under  the  head  of  the 
modem  speculative  idealism,  have,  in  their  specu- 
lations on  the  Absolute  as  actually  present  in  the 
universe,  retained  a  belief  in  the  personality  of 
God. 

The  realist  philosopher  Herbart,  who  recognized 
a  personal  God  not  through  speculations  on  the 
Absolute  and  the  finite,  but  on  the  basis  of  moral 
consciousness  and  teleology,  yet  defined  little  about 
him,  and  what  he  has  to  say  on  this  subject  never 
attracted  much  attention  among  theologians. 
The  Hegelian  pantheistic  "  absolute  idealism," 
once  widely  prevalent,  did  not  long  retain  its  domi- 


nation.    Its  place  was  taken  first  in  many  quarters, 
as  with  Strauss,  by  an  atheistic  materialism;  Hegel 
had  made  the  universal  abstract  into 
14.  Post-    God,  and  when  men  abandoned  their 
Hegelian    belief  in  this  and  in  its  power  to  pro- 
Philoso-     duce  results,  they  gave  up  their  belief 
phen.       in   God   with   it.    Among  the   post- 
Hegelian  philosophers  the  most   im- 
portant for  the  present  subject  is  Lotze,  with  his  de- 
fense and  confirmation  of  the  idea  of  a  personal 
God,  going  back  in  the  most  independent  way  both 
to  Herbart  and  to  idealism,  both  to  Spinoza  and  to 
Leibnitz.     Christian  theology  can,  of  course,  only 
protest  against  the  peculiar  pantheism  of  Schopen- 
hauer, which  is  really  much  older  than  he,  but  never 
before  attained  wide  currency,  and  against  that  of 
Von  Hartmann.    The  significance  for  the  doctrine 
of  God  of  the  newer  philosophical  undertakings 
which  are  characterized   by  an    empiricist-realist 
tendency,  and  based  on  epistemology  and  criticism 
is  found  not  so  much  in  their  definite  expressions 
about  God — they  do  not  as  a  rule  consider  him  an 
object  of  scientific  expression,  even  when  they  allow 
him  to  be  a  necessary  object  of  faith — as  in  the 
impulse  which  they  give  to  critical  investigation  of 
religious  belief  and  perception  in  general. 

Theology,  at  least  German  theology,  before 
Schleiermacher  showed  but  little  understanding  of 
and  interest  in  the  problems  regarding  a  proper 
conception  and  confirmation  of  the  doctrine  of  God 
which  had  been  laid  before  it  in  this  development  of 
philosophy  beginning  with  Kant.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  its  attitude  toward  Kant  himself — 
and  not  only  of  the  supranaturalists  who  were  sus- 
picious of  any  exaltation  of  the  natural  reason,  but 
also  of  the  rationalists,  who  still  had  a  superficial 
devotion  to  the  Enlightenment  and  to  Wolffian  phi- 
losophy. In  Schleiermacher's  teaching  about  God, 
however,  the  results  of  a  devout  and  inmiediate 
consciousness  were  combined  with  philosophical 
postulates.  In  his  mind  the  place  of  all  the  so-called 
proofs  of  the  existence  of  God  is  completely  sup- 
plied by  the  recognition  that  the  feeling  of  absolute 
dependence  involved  in  the  devout 
15.  Schleier-  Christian  consciousness  is  a  imiversal 
macher.  element  of  life;  in  this  consciousness 
he  finds  the  explanation  of  the  source 
of  this  feeling  of  dependence,  i.e.,  of  God,  as  being 
love,  by  which  the  divine  nature  communicates 
itself.  For  his  reasoned  philosophical  speculation, 
however,  on  the  human  spirit  and  universal  being, 
the  idea  of  God  is  nothing  but  the  idea  of  the  abso- 
lute unity  of  the  ideal  and  the  real,  which  in  the 
world  exist  as  opposites.  (Compare  Schelling's 
philosophy  of  identity,  unlike  which,  however, 
Schleiermacher  acknowledges  the  impossibility  of 
a  speculative  deduction  of  opposites  from  an  original 
identity;  and  the  teaching  of  Spinoza,  whose  con- 
ception of  God,  however,  as  the  one  substance  he 
does  not  share.)  Thus  God  and  the  universe  are  to 
him  correlatives,  but  not  identical — God  is  unity 
without  plurality,  the  universe  plurality  without 
imity;  and  this  God  is  apprehended  by  man's 
feeling,  just  as  man's  feeling  apprehends  the  imity 
of  ideal  and  real. 
Marheineke  believed  it  possible  as  a  dogmatio 
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cheologi&n  to  set  forth  the  content  of  the  Chnstmn 
faith  from  the  standpomt  of  Hegelian  philosophy 
without  accepting  (or  even  reoognizing  as  HegeMan) 
the  impersonal,  panthoistic  idea  of  the  Absolute, 
and  indeed  without  going  deeply  into 
16,  Modem  the  train  of  thought  leading  up  to  that 
Tendencies,  idea.  Other  theologians  who  more  or 
less  followed  Schleiermacher,  while 
they  agreed  with  his  Btatements  about  tJie  devout 
consciousness » feeling,  inner  ex perienoe,  and  the  like, 
yet  avoided  his  philosophical  definition  of  God. 
Others,  again,  holding  to  the  aame  point  of  depar- 
ture, have  striven  with  aealoua  confidence  to  use  the 
main  elements  of  the  idea  of  God  thus  attained  in 
connection  with  conceptual  speculation  and  con- 
struction in  the  interests  of  an  objective  knowledge 
of  God.  Among  these  may  be  classed  Rot  he,  Mar- 
tenaen,  Doraer.  and  esj^ecially  Frank.  The  point 
p&rttculariy  aimed  at  by  these  men  m  the  vindica- 
ticm  of  the  peraoaahty  of  God,  in  opposition  to  the 
pantheistic  philosophy  noticed  above.  A  tendency 
has  also  appeared  to  recognize  the  very  being  of  this 
God  in  the  world  of  being  created  by  him,  thus  giv- 
ing a  theiatic  conception  of  God  in  opposition  not 
only  to  the  pantheiBtic  but  also  to  the  deist ic. 
This  tendency  has,  on  the  one  hand,  done  justice 
to  so  much  truth  as  lies  in  the  pantheistic  coticep- 
lion,  and.  on  the  other,  by  its  adherence  to  Scrip- 
tural forms  of  expreseion,  it  has  led  to  a  more  vivid 
realization  of  the  divine  nature  in  its  relation  to  the 
world  than  prevailed  among  the  old  rationalists 
mud  tuprannturalist^. 

The  queittion  has  also  arisen  among  theologians 
of  the  strict  positive  school  in  consequence  of  the 
doctrine  of  Christ  aa  the  GcHl-Man^  whether,  and  if 
80  how  far,  it  is  conaisteiit  with  the  divine  nature, 
sm  found  in  the  Logos  or  the  second  Person  of  the 
Trinity,  to  speak  of  a  Kenxmx  (q.v.)  or  self-emptying, 
Bueh  aa  was  supposed  to  have  taken  pkce  in  the 
inounation  of  the  Logos,  bringing  with  it  a  sus- 
pensioii  of  his  eternal  consciousness.  Tliis  is  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  old  orthodox  teaching, 
according  to  which  Christ  laid  a^fide  in  his  humilia- 
ti<tii  Doi  what  affected  his  Godhead,  but  what 
alTected  his  himianity,  endowed  with  divine  quali- 
ties by  llje  Communiratio  idiorrmlum  (q.v.), 

Biedertnann,  a  dogmatic  theologian  iafiuenced 
b*'  M-  -  ii*\n  speculation,  treats  the  notion  of  the 
I  /  of  God  as  one  to  tjc  rejected  from  the 

^u..,.*i^„*4i  of  scientific  philosophy.  It  is  true  that 
he  dieiigDates  personality  as  "*  the  adequate  form 
of  prvaentatjan  for  the  theistic  conception  of  Go<l  ": 
but  h©  goes  on  to  say  that  a  theism  of  this  kind 
CMn  never  attain  to  pure  tliouglit,  and  is  only  an 
MxamcDtiBc  conception  of  the  content  of  the  relig- 
1009  idea,  adopted  in  a  polemical  spirit  against 
thnm  who  think  this  out  logically.  As  agtiinst 
paotbeisfic  notions  of  God,  however,  he  is  willing 
to  admit  the  **  substantial  "  vahdity  of  the  theistic 
position.  He  himself  describes  God  as  absolute 
ffMfit,  Absolute  being  in  and  by  himself,  and  the 
ftrndamental  essence  of  all  being  outside  himself. 
Qlttte  a  different  tendency  of  philosophic  thought 
I  the  matt4*r  is  met  with  in  Lipsius.  He  traces  the 
belief  in  God  hack  to  a  practical  necessity  (elt  by 
the  personal  human  spirit,  and  reaches  the  concep- 


tion of  God  as  a  purpose-determining  intelligence  and 
a  lawgiving  will,  and  thus  as  a  »elf-cons€ious  and 
self-determimng  personality.  He  finds  our  knowl- 
edge of  God  always  inadequate  as  soon  as  w^e  attempt 
to  go  on  to  transcendental  knowledge  of  his  inner 
nature,  because  we  are  forced  to  speak  of  this  in 
metaphors  borrowed  from  our  human  relations, 
and  to  carry  over  our  notions  of  space  and  time  to 
where  space  and  time  are  not.  He  declares  also 
that  the  metaphysical  speculations  which  attempt 
to  replace  these  inadequate  notions  by  a  real  knowl- 
edge of  God  are  themselves  unable  to  do  this,  since 
they  cim  not  get  l>eyond  the  boundary  of  an  eternal 
and  ever-present  existence  underlying  aU  existence 
in  space  and  time,  and  are  unable  to  define  this 
existence  in  distinction  from  spatial  and  temporal 
existence  except  by  purely  formal  logical  definitions 
which  really  add  nothing  to  our  knowledge.  It 
is  really  Kantian  criticism  which  ajipeara  here,  more 
forcibly  than  in  previous  dogmatic  theology,  as  it 
reappears  also  in  the  later  post^Hegelian  philosophy. 

Ritschl,  again,  is  reminiscent  of  Kant  in  his  oppo- 
sition to  all  "  metaphysical  "  statements  about  God, 
and  in  the  way  in  which  he  places  God  for  our  knowl- 
edge in  relation  to  our  personal  ethical  spirit,  as  well 
as  the  powers  which  he  attributes  to  this  latter  in 
relation  to  nature  (cf,  Kant's  so-Ciilleil  moral  proof 
or  Gofl  as  the  postulate  of  the  practical  reason). 
Through  the  revebtion  in  Christ,  God  becomes  to 
him  to  a  certain  extent  an  objective  reality,  and^ 
rejecting  the  conception  of  Gotl  as  the  Absolute,  he 
prefers  to  define  him  simply  as  love.  Against  this  not 
only  dogmatic  theologians  like  Frank  and  Nitzsch» 
but  Kaftan  also  objecta  that  love  is  found  also 
in  the  finite  sphere,  and  thus  can  not  sufficiently 
express  the  essential  nature  of  Goil,  which  differ- 
entiates hira  from  the  finite.  Ritschl  himself  says, 
moreover,  that  the  love  which  Go<l  is  has  the  attri- 
bute of  omnipotence,  and  that  God  is  the  creator  of 
the  universe,  as  will  determining  both  himself  and 
all  things,  while  these  definitions  can  in  no  way  be 
deduced  from  the  simple  conception  of  love.  Kaf- 
tan begins  by  the  statement  that  God  is  the  Abso- 
lute; and  this  signifies  to  him  not  only  that  God  has 
absolute  power  over  all  that  is,  but  also  and  eveo 
more  that  he  is  the  absolute  goal  of  all  human  en- 
deavor. Nitzsch  employs  the  term  *'  supramun- 
dane  **  to  include  the  domination  of  the  universe 
and  to  express  at  the  same  time  not  only  the  thought 
that  he  who  conditions  all  things  is  himself  uncon- 
ditioned, but  also  the  moral  and  intellectual  exal- 
tation of  God- 

The  whole  body^  therefore,  of  these  modem  theo- 
lo^ans  hold  fast  to  an  objective  doctrine  of  God 
with  a  strict  scientific  comprehension  of  terms;  and 
thc^y  agree  in  displaying  a  characteristic  which  dif- 
ferentiates them  from  earlier  schools  of  thought, 
though  varying  in  degree  and  in  logical  sequence^ 
the  conscnousness  that  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
God  is  based  not  upon  the  oi>erations  of  reason  but 
upon  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ,  of  which  the 
witness  is  in  our  hearts  and  that  it  miist  grasp  as 
the  fundamentally  essential  in  God  and  his  relation 
to  us  the  ethical  element  in  him — must  conceive 
him,  in  a  word,  primarily  as  the  sacred  Love. 
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IV.  In  English  and  American  Theology:  In  Great 
Britain  and  America  the  idea  of  God  has  undergone 
many  vicissitudes.  In  the  period  of 
I.  The  Deism  (q.v.),  1650-1800,  the  doctrine 
Deistic  of  God  was  profoundly  affected  by 
Period  in  certain  modem  questions  which  were 
England,  already  emerging:  the  scientific  view 
of  nature  as  a  unity,  the  denial  of  the 
principle  of  external  authority,  the  right  and  suf- 
ficiency of  reason,  and  the  ethical  as  compared  with 
the  religious  value  of  life.  The  deists  yielded  to 
none  of  their  contemporaries  in  affirming  that  God 
was  personal,  the  cause  of  the  fixed  providential 
order  of  the  world,  and  of  the  moral  order  with  its 
rewards  and  punishments  both  here  and  hereafter. 
The  cosmological  was  the  only  theistic  argument. 
God's  wisdom  and  power  were  expressed  neither  in 
supernatural  revelation  nor  in  miracle.  His  nature 
was  perfectly  apprehensible  to  man's  reason.  He 
was,  however,  absolutely  transcendent,  i.e.,  not 
merely  distinct  from  but  removed  from  the  world, 
an  absentee  God.  This  process  of  thought  reached 
its  negative  skeptical  result  in  David  Hume;  the 
being  of  God  could  be  proved  neither  by  rational 
considerations  nor  by  the  prevailing  sensationalist 
theory  of  knowledge.  Outside  of  the  deists,  the 
demonstration  of  the  being  and  attributes  of  God 
by  Samuel  Clarke  (q.v.)  was  thoroughly  represent- 
ative of  the  time.  Something  must  have  existed 
from  eternity,  of  an  independent,  unchangeable 
nature,  self-existent,  absolutely  inconceivable  by  us, 
necessarily  everlasting,  infinite,  omnipotent,  one 
and  unique,  intelligent  and  free,  infinitely  powerful, 
wise,  good,  and  just,  possessing  the  moral  attributes 
required  for  governing  the  world.  Bishop  Butler 
{Analogy  of  Religion)  held  as  firmly  as  the  deists 
the  transcendence  of  God,  and  if  he  made  less  of  the 
cosmic,  ethical,  and  mysterious  than  of  the  redemp- 
tive side  of  the  divine  nature,  this  is  to  be  referred 
not  to  his  underestimate  of  the  redemptive  purpose 
of  God,  but  to  the  immediate  aim  of  his  apologetic. 
Accepting  the  fundamental  tenet  of  Matthew  Tindal 
(q.v.),  i.e.,  the  identity  of  natural  and  revealed 
religion,  he  shows  that  the  mysteries  of  revealed 
religion  are  not  more  inexplicable  than  the  facts  of 
universal  human  experience.  Thus  he  seeks  to  open 
a  door  for  God's  activity  in  revelation — prophecy, 
miracles,  and  redemption  A  new  tendency  in  the 
idea  of  God  appears  in  William  Paley  (q.v.).  The 
proof  of  the  existence  and  attributes  of  the  deity  is 
teleological.  Nature  is  a  contrivance  of  which  God 
is  the  immediate  creator.  The  celebrated  Bridge- 
water  Treatises  (q.v.)  follow  in  the  same  path, 
proving  the  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness  of  God 
from  geology,  chemistry,  astronomy,  the  animal 
world,  the  human  body,  and  the  inner  world  of 
consciousness.  Chalmers  sharply  distinguishes  be- 
tween natural  and  revealed  theology,  as  offering  two 
sources  for  the  knowledge  of  God.  In  this  entire 
great  movement  of  thought,  therefore,  God  is  con- 
ceived as  transcendent.  God  and  the  world  are  pre- 
sented in  a  thoroughly  dualistic  fashion.  God  is  the 
inunediate  and  instantaneous  creator  of  the  world 
as  a  mechanism.  The  principal  divine  attributes 
are  wisdom  and  power;  goodness  is  affirmed,  but 
appears  to  be  secondary:  its  hour  has  not  yet  come. 


In  America  during  the  same  period  Jonathan 
Edwards  (q.v.)  is  the  chief  representative  of  the 
idea  of  God.  His  doctrine  centers  in 
2.  The  that  of  absolute  sovereignty.  God  is  a 
Same  personal  being,  glorious,  transcendent. 
Period  in  The  world  has  in  him  its  absolute 
America,  source,  and  proceeds  from  him  as  an 
emanation,  or  by  continuous  creation, 
or  by  perpetual  energizing  thought.  As  motive  for 
the  creation,  he  added  to  the  conmion  view — ^the 
declarative  glory  of  God — that  of  the  happiness  of 
the  creature.  On  the  basis  of  causative  predestina- 
tion he  maintains  divine  foreknowledge  of  human 
choice — a  theory  pushed  to  extreme  limits  by  later 
writers,  Samuel  Hopkins  and  Nathanael  Emmons 
(qq.v.;  also  see  New  England  Theoloot).  His 
doctrine  of  the  divine  transcendence  was  qualified 
by  a  thorough-going  mysticism,  a  Christian  experi- 
ence characterized  by  a  profound  consciousness  of 
the  immediate  presence,  goodness,  and  glory  of  God. 
His  conception  of  the  ethical  nature  of  God  con- 
tained an  antinomy  which  he  never  resolved;  the 
Being  who  showed  surpassing  grace  to  the  elect  and 
bestowed  unnumbered  conmion  favors  on  the  non- 
elect  in  this  life,  would,  the  instant  after  death, 
withdraw  from  the  latter  every  vestige  of  good  and 
henceforth  pour  out  upon  them  the  infinite  and 
eternal  fury  of  his  wrath.  Edwards'  doctrine  of  God 
and  its  implications  later  underwent,  however, 
serious  modifications.  In  the  circle  which  recognized 
him  as  leader,  his  son  reports  that  no  less  than  ten 
improvements  had  been  made,  some  of  which,  e.g., 
concerning  the  atonement,  directly  affected  the  idea 
of  God.  Predestination  was  affirmed,  but,  instead 
of  proceeding  from  an  inscrutable  will,  following 
Leibnitz,  rested  on  divine  foreknowledge  of  all 
possible  worlds  and  included  the  purpose  to  realize 
this,  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds  (A.  A.  Hodge, 
Outlines  of  Theology,  New  York,  1900;  S.  Harris, 
God,  the  Creator  and  Lord  of  AU,  ib.,  1896).  The 
atonement  was  conceived  as  sufficient  but  not 
efficient  for  all  (C.  Hodge,  Systematic  Theology, 
Philadelphia,  1865),  or,  on  the  other  hand,  as  ex- 
pressing the  sincere  purpose  of  God  to  redeem  all 
sinners  (A.  E.  Park,  The  Atonement;  Introductory 
Essay,  Boston,  1859).  Divine  sovereignty  was 
roundly  affirmed;  for  some  it  contained  the  secret 
of  a  double  decree,  for  others  it  offered  a  convincing 
basis  for  the  larger  hope. 

During  the  nineteenth  century  a  new  movement 
appeared  in  English  thought.    Sir  William  Hamilton 
held  that  God  was  the  absolute,  the 
3.  Nine-     unconditioned,  the  cause  of  all  (Phil- 
teenth-     osophy  of  the  Unconditioned,  in  Edin- 
Century     burgh  Review,  Oct.  1829).     But  since 
Develop-    all  thinking  is  to  condition,  and  to  con- 
ments.      dition   the  unconditioned   is  self-con- 
tradictory, God  is  both  unknown  and 
unknowable.     Following  in  the  same  path  H.  L. 
Mansel  {Limits  of  Religious  Thought,  London,  1867) 
found  here  the  secret  by  which  to  maintain  the 
mysteries  of  the  faith  of  the  church  in  the  Trinity, 
the  incarnation,  the  atonement,  and  other  beliefs. 
Revelation  was  therefore  required  to  supplement 
men's  ignorance  and  to  conmiunicate  what  human 
intelligence  was  unable  to  discover.     Hence  the 
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<logmAs  eoneemtng  God  which  had  been  found  re- 
pugoant  or  opaque  to  reason  were  pliilosopbically 
reinstated  and  became  once  more  aiithoritative  for 
faith.  In  his  System  o/SynthfH^  Philosophij  Herbert 
Spencer  {First  Principles,  London,  1860-62)  main- 
tains on  the  one  hand  an  ultimate  reality  which  is 
the  postulate  of  theism,  the  absolute  datum  of  con- 
soJousness,  and  on  the  other  hand  by  reason  of  the 
Umitatioxis  of  knowledge  a  total  human  incapacity 
to  assign  any  attributes  to  this  utterly  inscrutable 
power.  In  accordance  with  hts  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion he  holds  that  this  ultimate  reality  is  an  in- 
finite and  eternal  energy  from  which  all  things  pro- 
ceed, the  same  which  wells  up  in  the  human  con- 
seiousnesd.  He  w  neither  materialistic  nor  atheistic. 
This  reality  is  not  personal  according  to  the  human 
type,  but  may  be  super-personal.  Religion  is  the 
feeling  of  awe  in  relation  to  this  inscrutable  and 
mysterious  power.  With  an  aim  not  unlike  that  of 
Herbert  Spencer,  Matthew  Arnold  sought  to  recon- 
cile the  conflictmg  claims  of  religion,  agnosticism ^ 
eToiution^  and  history,  by  substituting  for  the 
traditional  personal  God  the  *'  Power  not  ourtielves 
that  makes  for  righteousness.*'  Side  by  side  with 
this  movement  appeared  another  led  by  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge,  based  upon  a  spiritiml  philonophyt 
which  found  in  the  moral  nature  a  revelation  of  God 
(Aui^  to  Reflexion,  London.  1825).  This  has  borne 
fruit  in  many  directions:  in  the  great  poet.s,  Words- 
ifth^  Tennyson,  Browning;  in  preacherH  like 
iinal  Newman,  Dean  Stanley,  John  TuUoch, 
Trederick  William  Robertson,  and  Charles  Kingsley; 
in  philosophical  writers,  as  John  Frederic  Denison 
Hauriee  and  James  Martineau  (qq.v.).  The  idea 
of  tlr>d  IS  taken  out  of  dogma  and  the  category  of 
the  0ehoot5  and  set  in  relation  to  life,  the  quickening 
•Oltree  of  tileals  and  of  all  individual  and  social 
advance >  Religious  thought  in  America  has  fully 
ahmred  in  these  later  tendencies  in  Great  Britain, 
MB  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  John  Fiske,  Idea  of 
Qod  (Bcwlon,  188*3).  unfolding  the  implications  of 
Spencer's  thought »  and,  reflecting  the  spirit  of 
0>leridger  Willianri  Ellery  Channing^  WorkB  (6  vols., 
Bc9ton.  1848),  W,  G-  T.  Stead,  **  Introductory 
EfiMy"  to  Coleridge's  WorkB  (New  York,  18S4). 
mad  Horace  Bushnell,  Nature  anil  the  Supematurol, 
aoil  Swmons  (in  Centenary  edition  of  his  Works, 
Sf»w  York,  1903).  An  idea  of  God  bribed  on  ideal- 
iMn,  pepre«ente<i  in  Great  Britain  by  John  Caird, 
Pkihmfphy  of  Rdijfwn  (London,  1881),  Edward 
QiUJ^,  The  EmhUion  of  Religion  (ib.  1893),  in 
C^nniiKf^  by  John  Wat-^on,  God*9  Mesmge  to  the 
Human  Soul  (New  York.  1907)»  has  received  im- 
ive  statement  by  Jostah  Royoe,  The  Concep- 
ts Goti  (ib.,  1897),  and  The  World  aiui  the  In- 
dimdttal  (2  vols.,  1899"l9()i).  Gotl  is  a  being  who 
all  logical  possible  knowledge,  insight, 
Thia  includes  omnipotence,  self-conscious- 
•clf-pOAseaston,  goodness,  perfection,  peace. 
TbUi  this  being  possesses  absolute  thought  and  al> 
•ototit  experience,  both  completely  organized.  The 
alMolute  eacperieocc  is  related  to  human  experience 
an  aa  organic  whole  to  its  integral  fragnaents.  This 
idai  of  God  which  centers  in  omniscience  does  not 
iotttd  to  obscure  either  the  ethical  qualities  or  the 
proper  penooality  of  the  absolute. 


Turning  from  the  historical  survey  to  specifie 
aspects  of  the  idea  of  God  which  have  in   more 

recent  times  engrossed  attention*  there 
4*  Theistic  dome  into  view  the  theistic  arguments, 
Arguments,  the   immanence,   the  personality,  the 

Fatherhood  of  God,  and  the  Trinity. 
Those  W'riters  who  have  not  acknowledged  the  force 
of  Kant's  well-known  crit icism  of  the  theistic  argu- 
mentb  maintain  the  full  validity  of  these  proofii  (cf, 
R-  Flint,  Theism,  new  ed.,  New  York,  1890;  J.  L. 
Diman,  The  TheiHtlc  Argument,  Boston,  1882). 
Gthers,  a*!  John  Caird  (ut  eup.),  conceive  of  the  cos- 
mologieal  and  teleologica!  arguments  as  stages 
through  which  the  human  spirit  rises  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  God  which  attains  fulfilment  in  the  on  to- 
logical,  the  alone  sufficient  proof;  yet  Caird  accords 
a  real  validity  to  the  teleological  argument  inter- 
preted from  the  point  of  view  of  ev^olution.  Still 
others  would  restate  the  first  and  second  arguments 
so  that  the  cosraologictil  argument  would  run  aa 
follows:  The  world  of  experience  is  manifold  and 
yet  unified  in  a  law  of  universal  and  concomitant 
variation  among  phenomena  ca vised  by  some  one 
being  in  them  which  la  their  true  self  and  of  which 
they  are  in  some  sense  phases.  As  self-sufficient, 
this  reality  h  ai*solute;  as  not  subject  to  reKtric- 
tions  from  without,  it  is  infinite;  as  explanation  of 
the  world,  it  is  the  world-ground.  The  teleological 
argtjment  would  first  inc|uire  if  there  is  in  the  world 
of  experience  activity  towartl  ends,  and  secondly, 
when  found,  refer  thi«  to  intelligence*  Other  forms 
of  the  theistic  argument  are  drawn  from  the  fact 
of  finite  intelligence,  from  epistemolog>^  (in  reply 
to  agnosticism),  from  metaphysicfil  considerations 
in  which  purposeful  thought  is  shown  to  be  the 
essential  nature  of  reality,  and  from  the  moral 
order  which  involves  freedom  and  obligation  to  a 
personal  source  and  ideal  (cf,  E.  Caird,  Critic^ 
Philosophy  of  Kant,  2  voK,  Glasgow,  1889;  T.  H. 
Green,  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  4th  ed.,  London,  1899). 
The  idea  of  divine  immanence  is  variously  pre- 
sented.    Its  true  meaning  la  that  God  is  the  inner 

and  essential  reality  of  aU  phenomena, 

5,  Im-      but   this   is   susceptible   of   two   very 

manence.    different  interpretations.     On  the  one 

hand,  a  pantheistic  or  metaphysical 
immanence,  in  which  the  One  Is  identified  with  the 
many.  This,  however,  destroys  the  relative  inde- 
pendence of  the  human  consciousness,  eliminates 
the  ethical  value  of  conduct,  and  breaks  dow^n  the 
very  idea  of  God  (cf.  for  critici.nm  of  metftphysical 
immanence,  J.  Caird,  ut  sup.;  J.  Royoe,  The  World 
and  the  Individual  vol.  ii,).  Other  notions  of  im- 
manence are:  First,  God  is  present  by  his  creative 
omniscience,  so  tliat  the  creation  is  in  his  image, 
and  with  a  degree  of  independence,  proceeds  of 
itJi^elf  and  realizes  the  divine  ideals  (G.  IL  Howiaon, 
in  Royce*s  Coneepfion  of  Goti,  New  York,  1897). 
Secondly,  the  immanence  of  God  is  made  picturesque 
by  the  analogy  of  the  outside  physical  phenomena 
of  the  brain  and  the  inner  psychical  phenomena 
of  consciousness  in  which  the  true  self  appears. 
In  like  manner  the  veil  of  nature  hides  a  person, 
complete,  infinite,  self-existent  (J.  LeConte,  also  in 
Iloyce,  ut  sup;).  Thirdly,  God  is  personally  present 
as  energy  in  all  things  and  particularly  in  all  per- 
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sons — a  doctrine  which  is  not  new  in  the  Church, 
as  witness  the  "  spermatic  Word  "  of  Greek  theol- 
ogy, and  the  Spirit  of  God  in  his  cosmic  and  redemp- 
tive agency.  The  influence  of  the  modem  emphasis 
upon  the  divine  immanence  is  evident  in  several 
directions.  (1 )  Through  the  immanent  teleology  dis- 
closed in  the  evolutionary  process  the  teleological 
argument  is  reinstated  in  an  unimpeachable  form. 

(2)  The  distinction  between  the  natural  and  the 
supernatural  is  not  obliterated,  but  the  natural  is 
fuUy  conceived  only  in  relation  to  its  supernatural 
cause:  the  natural  is  the  constant  method  of  the 
divine  purpose,  and  the  supernatural  discloses  itself 
in  and  by  means  of  the  natural.  Special  providence 
and  even  miracles  are  referred  to  the  same  divine 
causality.  An  ordinary  event  is  as  divine  as  a 
miracle  (B.  P.  Bowne,  Theism,  New  York,    1902). 

(3)  Since  the  nature  of  man  is  grounded  in  God, 
life  in  union  with  God  is  not  something  alien  or 
grafted  on  to  his  nature,  but  is  the  realization  of 
what  is  essential  and  indissoluble  in  God's  purpose 
for  him  (D.  W.  Simon,  Redemption  of  Man,  Edin- 
burgh, 1889;  A.  H.  Strong,  Christ  in  Creation  and 
Ethical  Monism,  Philadelphia,  1899).  (4)  In  the 
light  of  the  inmianence  of  God  a  restatement  of 
doctrine  has  been  necessitated  concerning  revela- 
tion, the  Trinity,  creation,  providence,  sin,  incarna- 
tion, atonement,  and  the  Christian  life  (A.  H. 
Strong,  Systematic  Theology,  passim,  Philadelphia, 
1907).  The  doctrine  of  immanence  does  not  detract 
from  the  truth  of  transcendence  involved  in  ethical 
monism,  since  transcendence  signifies  that  the  ful- 
ness of  the  divine  life  is  not  exhausted  in  any  finite 
expression  of  it,  but,  distinct  from  the  world,  is 
itself  free  intelligence  and  power  (J.  R.  Illingworth, 
The  Divine  Immanence,  London,  1898;  B.  P.  Bowne, 
Immanence  of  God,  ib.  1905).  Neither  English  nor 
American  thought  has  added  anything  essential  to 
Lotze's  presentation  of  the  divine  personality  (J.  R. 
Illingworth,  Personality,  Human  and  Divine,  Lon- 
don, 1894;  H.  Rashdall,  Doctrine  and  Development, 
pp.  268  sqq.,  ib.  1898  ;  Mikrokosmus,  Leipsic, 
1856-58;  Eng.  transL,  Microcosmus,  2  vols.,  Edin- 
burgh, 1885). 

The  Fatherhood  of  God  is  the  well-nigh  universal 
term  to  describe  the  relation  of  God  to  men.    This 
position  has  been  reached   (1)   by  a 
6.  Father-  return  to  the  point  of  view  of  Jesus' 
hood       teaching  and  his  own  personal  attitude 
of  God.     toward  God,  (2)  by  an  increasing  eth- 
ical interpretation  of  the  divine  nature 
— in  this  particular  respect  led  by  Universalists  and 
Unitarians  (qq.v.),  and  (3)  by  a  juster  appreciation 
of  the  worth  of  the  individual  life.    Fatherhood  has 
indeed  been  restricted  to  God's  relation  to  the  regen- 
erate, on  the  ground  that  man's  natural  relation  to 
God  was  legal  and  servile,  and  that  sonship  and 
adoption  resulted  from  redemption  and  regenera- 
tion (R.  S.  Candlish,  The  Fatherhood  of  God,  Edin- 
burgh, 1865).    This,  however,  ignores  the  fact  that 
man's  essential  nature  was  constituted  for  the  filial 
relation.    Since  man  was  made  in  the  image  of  God, 
and  Christ  not  only  has  revealed  the  true  meaning 
of  sonship,  but  is  himself  the  way  to  its  realization, 
Fatherhood  exhausts  all  the  natural  and  redemptive 
relation  of  God  to  men  (W.  N.  Clarke,  Can  I  Believe 


in  God  the  Father?  New  York,  1899;  T.  S.  Lidgett, 
The  Fatherhood  of  God,  Edinburgh,  1902;  J.  Orr, 
Progress  of  Dogma,  London,  1903).  If,  finally,  all 
the  divine  attributes  and  activities  are  crowned  in 
Fatherhood,  even  sovereignty,  omnipotence,  jus- 
tice, election,  and  grace  are  interpreted  by  it  (A.  M. 
Fairbairn,  Place  of  Christ  in  Modem  Theology,  New 
York,  1893;  cf.  W.  Sanday,  DB,  ii.  205-215). 

For  English  and  American  conceptions  of  the 
Trinity  as  affecting  the  idea  of  God,  see  Trinity. 

C.  A.  Beckwith. 
Bxbijoobapht:  For  the  Biblical  conception  of  God  con- 
sult the  works  given  under  Biblical  Theoloot.  particu- 
larly thoee  of  Schults  and  Beyschlag.  On  the  develop- 
ment of  the  idea  in  general  consult:  K.  R.  Hagenbac^ 
Hiat,  of  Doctrine,  ed.  H.  B.  Smith.  New  York.  1861-62; 
R.  Rainy,  Delivery  and  Development  of  Chrittian  Doc- 
trine, Edinburgh,  1874;  A.  V.  G.  Allen.  Continuity  of 
Chrietian  Thought,  Boston.  1884;  T.  C.  Crippen,  Intro- 
duction to  Hiet.  of  Chrietian  Doctrine,  Edinburgh.  1884; 
E.  Hatch,  Influence  of  Greek  Ideaa  and  Uaagee  upon  the 
Chrietian  Church,  London.  1892;  also  the  sections  in  the 
various  works  upon  church  history  which  deal  with  the 
history  of  doctrine,  and  the  works  upon  the  history  of 
dogma,  such  as  those  of  Hamack  and  Domer. 

For  modem  treatment  consult:  J.-B.  Bossuet,  Traits 
de  la  connaieaance  de  Dieu  et  de  eoi-mhne,  Paris.  1722; 
8.  Chamock,  Diecoureea  upon  the  Ezietence  and  Attributee 
of  Ood,  often  printed,  e.g.,  2  vols.,  New  York,  1874 
(a  classic);  R.  8.  Candlish,  Fatherhood  of  Ood,  London, 
1870;  A.  Gratry,  De  la  eonnaiaaance  de  Dieu,  2  vols.. 
Paris.  1873.  Eng.  transl..  Guide  to  the  Knowledge  of  God. 
Boston,  1892;  J.  Sengler.  Die  Idee  GotUa,  2  vols..  Heidel- 
berg. 1845-52  (vol.  i.  historical,  vol.  ii.  dogmatic);  H. 
Ulrici.  GoU  und  die  Natur,  Leipsic,  1875;  E.  Mulford.  Re- 
public  of  God,  chaps,  i.-ii.,  Boston,  1881;  S.  Harris.  Self- 
Revelation  of  God,  New  York.  1887;  J.  8.  Candlish.  ChHa- 
tian  Doctrine  of  God,  New  York.  1891;  P.  H.  Bteenj<tra. 
The  Being  of  God  aa  Unity  and  Trinity,  New  York.  1891; 
J.  A.  Beet.  Through  Chriat  to  God,  London,  1892;  E.  M. 
Caro,  VIdfe  de  Dieu  et  aea  nouveaux  critiquea,  Paris.  1894; 
A.  M.  Fairbairn,  The  Place  of  Chriat  in  Modem  Theology, 
London,  1896;  G.  d'Alviella,  Origin  and  Growth  of  the 
Conception  of  God,  ib.  1897;  J.  Royoe,  The  Conception 
of  God,  New  York,  1897;  R.  Rocholl,  Der  chriaaiche 
Gotteabegriff,  Gdttingen.  1900;  J.  A.  Leighton,  Typical 
Modern  Conceptiona  of  God,  London.  1901;  £.  A.  Reed, 
Idea  of  God  in  Relation  to  Theology,  Chicago,  1902;  B.  P. 
Bowne,  T/ie  Immanence  of  God,  Boston.  1905;  8.  Chad- 
^-ick.  Humanity  and  God,  New  York.  1905;  W.  H.  Gilk)ji- 
pic.  The  Argument  a  priori  for  the  Being  and  Attributea  of 
the  Lord  God,  Edinburgh.  1906;  F.  Ballard.  Theomoniam 
True;  God  and  the  Univerte  in  Modem  Light,  London. 
1906;  W.  R.  Inge.  Peraonal  Idealiam  and  Myaticiam,  lec- 
ture i..  New  York,  1907;  P.  Lobstcin,  £tudea  aur  la  doc- 
trine c/iritienne  de  Dieu,  Paris.  1907.  Consult  also  the 
systems  of  theology  in  the  works  of  Buel,  Clark.  Dabney. 
Domer.  Gerhart,  Hodge.  Jacob.  Miley.  8hedd,  Smith. 
Strong,  etc.;  H.  W.  Gevatken,  The  Knowledge  of  God, 
Edinburgh,  1906. 

GODEAU,  go"d6',  ANTOINE:  Bishop  of  Graase, 
and  then  of  Vence;  b.  at  Dreux  (45  m.  w.  of  Paris), 
in  the  diocese  of  Chartres,  1605;  d.  at  Vence  (14  m. 
n.e.  of  Grasse)  Apr.  21,  1672.  He  devoted  himself 
first  to  poetry,  but  later  entered  the  clergy  and  be- 
came bishop  of  Grasse  in  1636  and  afterward  of 
Vence.  At  the  conventions  of  the  clergy  in  1645  and 
1655  he  attacked  the  Jesuit  system  of  ethics.  He 
wrote  Histoire  de  V6glise  depuis  le  commencement  du 
monde  jusqu^d.  la  fin  du  neuxnhne  Steele  (5  vols., 
Paris,  1653-78),  Version  expliqu^  du  Noitt^eau 
Testament  (2  vols.,  1668),  Les  Psaumes  de  David, 
traduits  en  vers  frangats  (1649),  biographies  of  Paul, 
Augustine,  Carlo  Borromeo,  Pastes  de  Valise,  a 
poem  of  15,000  verses,  and  other  works. 

(C.  Pfendsr.) 


BiBijoGH4.pitT:  p.  PelHMim-Font&nier,  Hiat  d«  VatadimU 
froMfmM*,  Vvim,  1663;  B»  Rftcme,  AbregS  de  VhUt.  fccU- 
tiaskgui^  vut  xiii.,  Fah^;  Lichl«nbcrger,  ESH^  v.  tSLS- 
619. 

GODEHARD,  SAIUT,    See  Gotthard,  Saint. 

GODET,  g6'M6',  FREDERIC  LOUIS:    Swiss  Re^ 

formed;    b,  at  NeucbiUrl  Oct,  25,  1812;    d.  there 

Oct.  29,  1900.     He  was  educated  in  liia  native  city 

and  at  the  imiversities  of  Bonn  and  Berlin.     After 

\hjB  ordin^ition  in  183^.  he  was  assistant  pastor  at 

Valangin,  near  Neuchitel,  for  a  year,  and  was  then 

tutor  to  Crown  Prince  Frederick  William  of  Pniseia 

(1838-44).     He  was  a  supply  for  churches  in  the 

Val-de*Ruy   (1844-51),   and   pastor  ut   Neuchatcl 

(I80I-66).     In  1850-73  he  was  also  pnifessor  of  exe- 

Lgptical  and  critical  theology  in  the  theological  scliool 

liif  the  established  church  of  the  canton,  but  mth- 

[drew  from  that  body  in  1873  and  became  a  professor 

[in  the  theological  academy  of  the  Frtm  Church  of  the 

of  Neuchdtel.     He  held  this  position  until 

ri887,  when  he  retired  froja  active  life.    He  wTote 

iHixtmre  de  la  E^formaiion    ei   du   refuge   dans    le 

[foyt  ds   NeuchdUl    (Neueh^tel,    1859);    Commcn- 

\Mrt   9UT   VivangUe  de  saint  Jean  (2  vols.,  Pang, 

'1864-65;    Eng.    transl.   by   F.   Crombie    and    M 

D.   Ctifliiir  3  V0I5.,  Edinburgh,    1877);   Cmijireiic^s 

ap0iog^ujw4  (Neuchatel,  1870;  Eng.  transl.  by  W. 

H.  Lyttleton  under  the  title  Lectures;   in   Defence 

of  the    Chri^um  Faith,    Edinburgh,    1881);    Com- 

\mienlaire  stir  Vhianffiie  de  saint  Luc    (1871;  Eng, 

tnuisl.   by   E.   W.  Shalders  and  M.   D.   Citsin,    2 

[vols.,  Edinburgh,  1875);  ^iftden  bibUqvt^  (2  vols., 

Neucbitel,  1873-74;  Eng.  transl.  by  W.  H.  Lyttle- 

ioo  under  the  title  Old  Testament  Studies  and  New 

^TiiiammU    Sttidi^^,    2    vok.,    London,    1875-76); 

aire  aur    VfpUre  aux    Roma  ins   (2  vols,, 

l^iMO;   Eng.  transl  by  A.  Cusin,  2  vols,,  Edin- 

[lyurgh^    1880--S1);     Commentnire    mir    la    premih-e 

4pitre  aux  Corinthiens  (2  vob?„  1886;    Eng.  transl. 

by   A.  Cufiin,  2  vols.,   Edinburgh,  1886-87);    and 

.Inirodudiim  an  Nouveau  Testament  (2  vols,,  Paris, 

|l«9S-08;  Eng.  transl.  by  VV.  Affleck,  2  vols.,  Edin- 

ym^r  1894-99). 

GODLINESS:  The  most  usual  translation  in  the 
^£iigltsh  New  Testament  of  the  Greek  eusdfeia, 
^  t  word  and  its  adjective  (etisebts),  like  the  equiv- 
alent the4»Bibeia  and  theoaebes,  are  found  a  few  times 
ia  tbe  Old  Testament  Apocrypha  (Wisd.  of  Sol.  x. 
12;  Baruch  v.  4),  and  in  the  New  Testa-nient  first 
in  tht  biatorical  books  with  reference  to  pre-C'hris- 
piety  (John  ix.  31;  Acta  x.  2,  7)  and  then  in 
^tfae  later  epistica  mainly  of  Christian  piety  (I  Tim.  ii. 
2.  10,  iiL  16.  iv.  7,  8,  vi.  3.  5,  6,  11;  II  Tim.  iii.  .5. 
12;  TtL  1.  1,  ii.  12;  II  Pet.  i.  6,  7,  iii.  11).  The 
I  for  this  inf rcquency  of  occurrence  is  evidently 
the  notion  eusdteia^  derived  from  the  heathen 
jSon  and  morals,  denotes  piety  in  its  complete 
lity  comprising  all  foniis  of  n*ligion,  whereas 
Tn  the  Bibhcal  writings  the  uniqueness  of  the  Old 
ent  and  Christian  knowledge  and  worship  of 
placed  foremost  in  oppositit)n  to  all  other 
ideas.  When  once  this  uniqueness  of 
LiAH  piety  was  firmly  established,  the  general 
il|[nati<>n  could  bo  applied  in  the  latest  New  Tes- 
at  writings  without  running  the  risk  of  min- 


underetanding.  The  result  was  that  this  generic 
term  actually  received  the  more  wp<.Tiiil  meaning  of 
Christian  piety  as  the  root  of  all  Christ iaii  morality. 
To  show  godliness  is  U)  lead  a  Christian-moral  bfe 
(I  Tim.  ii.  10,  vi.  11;  II  Pet.  I  7);  in  this  sense  it 
IS  profitable  unto  all  things  (I  Tim.  iv.  8).  See 
Piety.  F.  Sieffert, 

In  the  moflern  acceptation  of  the  word,  gCMJliness 
is  the  religious  bearing  of  man»  lus  disposition  and 
his  actions^  in  relation  to  God;  or  religiousness. 
Its  fomiB  are  as  varietl  as  the  differences  in  religions, 
yet  heathen  (.\cts  x\ii.  22-23),  Jewish  (Luke  xxiii. 
50;  Acts  X.  2),  Mohammedan,  and  Christian  god- 
liness are  revelations  of  the  same  fundamental  dis- 
position of  man  toward  the  deity.  It  manifests 
itself  by  the  same  means  with  all:  viz.,  by  prayer 
and  sacrifice;  the  first  denoting  reverence  and 
reliaaci?,  the  other  the  expression  partly  of  grati- 
tude, partly  of  the  sense  of  guilt.  Godhness,  even 
where  not  inspired  by  Christianity,  must  not  be 
underrated.  It  often  supplies  the  want  of  right 
knowledge  by  warmth  of  feeling,  by  jeealoits  deed, 
or  by  suf>erior  work.  As  long  its,  for  an  individual 
or  a  nation,  the  periOfl  of  ignorance  lasts>  its  devo- 
tion is  agreeable  (Gk.  dektos)  to  the  deity.  Only 
when  it  is  retained  in  conscious  opposition  to  the 
proclaimed  divine  truth  and  the  change  of  mind 
(Gk.  m^tantna)  is  refused  does  it  lose  its  religious 
value. 

Christian  godliness  is  founded  on  the  pure  knowl- 
edge of  God.  But  this  knowletlge,  if  merely  theoret- 
ical, can  exist  combined  with  actual  ungodUneas 
(James  li.  19),  Therefore,  as  a  second  point,  there 
must  be  the  feeling  of  entire  dependence  on  God, 
the  holy  fear  of  him,  which,  wherever  it  is  not  in 
the  spirit  of  bondage,  but  of  adoption  (Rom.  viii.  15), 
marks  a  sensation  of  bliss,  of  delight  in  God.  God- 
liness is  perfect  if  man  retains  the  pure  knowledge 
of  God  and  the  filial  awe  of  him,  w^ith  conscious  will, 
as  his  most  precious  good  and  relies  entirely  on  God; 
if  he  becomes  a  man  of  God  (I  Tim.  vi.  11),  if  his 
heart  is  firmly  established  in  its  innermost  direction 
toward  God  (Heb.  xiii.  9).  This  godUness  is  the 
soul  of  personal  religion,  the  root  of  all  true  virtue, 
the  vigor  of  true  morality.  Its  immediate  expres- 
sion is  the  offering  ineuml>ent  upon  the  true  Chris- 
tian; unrestrained  self-sacrifice  to  God  (Rom,  xii.  1), 
prayer  and  confession  (Heb.  xiii.  15),  and  brotherly 
love  (Heb.  xiii.  16).  It  must  exercise  a  notable  in- 
fluence on  all  the  doings  of  a  Christian.  The  godly 
man  walks  before  Got  I  (Gen.  xvii,  1 ) ,  follows  him  with 
all  his  heart  (I  Kings  xiv.  8),  walks  in  hb  truth  (Ps. 
Ixxxvi.  11),  in  the  spirit  (Gal.  v.  25),  in  Jesus  Christ 
(CoL  ii.  6),  in  the  light  (I  John  i.  7);  be  lives  unto 
God  {Gal.  ii.  19),  and  unto  Christ  (Phil.  I  21). 

Individually  godliness  expresses  itself  in  many  a 
w^ay;  it  develops  by  degrees^  in  confonnity  with  age, 
sex  and  temper.  Mary  and  Martlia  show  two  types 
(Luke  X,  38^2).  The  model  of  a  child's  devotion 
and  godliness  is  Jesus  in  the  temple  when  he  was 
twelve  years  old;  the  godliness  of  old  age  is  dis- 
plnyed  in  Simeon  and  Anna.  Peter,  John,  Paul  are 
godly  men,  yet  very  different  from  each  other. 
Sound  god hneas  exists  w^here  knowledge,  feeling,  and 
will  am  well  balanced.  But  as  the  normal  natural 
man  is  realized  in  one  person  only,  so  is  the  nomml 
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godly  man;  all  others,  at  the  best,  are  merely  on 
the  way  of  approximation  to  him.  Truth  and  sin- 
cerity are  the  criteria  of  godliness;  where  they  are 
wanting,  it  becomes  cant  and  hypocrisy,  a  mere 
semblance  (II  Tim.  iii.  5)  or  gain-seeking  (I  Tim. 
vi.  6).  Carl  BuRQERf. 

Bibliography:  The  lexiconB  upon  the  words,  particularly 
that  of  Cremer  and  that  of  H.  Greer,  Gotha,  1902,  Edin- 
bunch.  1886.  Also  the  works  upon  New  Testament  The- 
ology, particularly  that  of  Beyschlag,  Edinburgh,  1896. 

GOD-PARENTS.    See  Baptism,  III.,  7. 

GODWIN,  FRANCIS:  Bishop  of  Hereford;  b. 
at  Hannington  (7  m.  n.e.  of  Northampton),  North- 
amptonshire, 1562;  d.  at  Whitboume  (16  m.  n.e. 
of  Hereford)  Apr.,  1633.  He  was  the  son  of  Thomas 
OodM-in,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  studied  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1581;  M.A.,  1584; 
B.D.,  1594;  D.D.,  1596).  After  having  held  vari- 
ous preferments,  including  the  subdeanery  of 
Exeter,  he  was  elevated  to  the  see  of  Tilandaff  in 
1601,  and  translated  to  the  see  of  Hereford  in  1617. 
His  principal  works  are:  Catalogus  episcoporum 
Bathoniensium  et  WeUensium^  a  manuscript  in 
Trinity  College,  published  in  part  by  Thomas  Heam 
in  his  edition  of  John  Whethamstede's  chronicle  (Ox- 
ford, 1732);  A  Catalogtte  of  the  Bishops  of  Eng- 
land since  the  First  Planting  of  the  Christian  Religion 
on  this  Island  (London,  1601;  Lat.  transl.,  1616); 
Rerum  Anglicarum  Henrico  VIIl.,  Edwardo  VI.  et 
Maria  regnanttbuSf  Annates  (1616;  Ekig.  transl., 
Annales  of  England ;  Containing  the  Reignes  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  Edward  the  Sixty  Queene  Mary, 
1630);  and  the  posthumous  The  Man  in  the  Moon 
(1638;  French  transl.,  Paris,  1647),  which  suggested 
to  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  the  theme  for  his  famous 
"  Voyage  to  the  Moon." 

BiBLiooRAPmr:  A.  k  Wood,  AthencB  Oxonienset,  ed  P.  Bliss, 
ii.  556,  882,  4  vols.,  London,  1813-20;  J.  Le  Neve,  Fasti 
ecclena  AnoHcanai,  i.  106,  390,  470,  ii.  252,  Oxford,  1854; 
DNB,  xxii.  56-68. 

GOEBEL,  gO'bel,  SIEGFRIED  ABRAHAM :  Ger- 
man Reformed;  b.  at  Winningen  (4  m.  s.w.  of 
Coblenz)  Mar.  24,  1844.  He  was  educated  at  the 
universities  of  Erlangen  (1863-64),  Halle  (1864-65), 
and  Berlin  (1865-67),  and  was  deacon  at  St.  Peter's, 
Posen  (1868-74),  court  preacher  at  Halberstadt 
(1874-89),  and  consistorial  councilor  at  Mttnster 
(1889-95).  Since  1895  he  has  been  professor  of 
theology  at  the  University  of  Bonn.  In  theology 
he  represents  Biblical  Christianity,  and  has  written 
Die  Parabeln  Jesu  (2  vols.,  Gotha,  1879-80;  Eng. 
transl.  by  J.  S.  Banks,  Edinburgh,  1883);  Neutes- 
tamentliche  Schriften,  griechisch,  mit  kurzer  Erkl&rung 
2  vols.,  Gotha,  1887-93);  Das  Christenlum  Christi 
und  das  kirchliche  Christentum  (Gtltersloh,  1896); 
and  Die  Reden  unsers  Herm  nach  Johannes  im 
GrundUxt  ausgeUgt,  i  (1906). 

GOEPFERT,  gtJp"fart',  FRANZ  ADAM :  German 
Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  Wiirzburg  Jan.  31,  1849. 
He  was  educated  at  the  imiversity  of  his  native 
city  (1867-71)  and,  after  being  chaplain  in  Kitzingen 
(1871-73)  and  subdirector  of  a  school  for  boys  in 
Wttrzburg  (1873-79),  was  in  1879  appointed  asso- 
ciate professor  of  moral  and  pastoral  theology  in  the 
university  of  the  same  dty.    Since  1884  he  has  been 


full  professor  of  the  same  subjects  at  Wurzburg. 
where  he  was  also  university  preacher  from  1882  to 
1892  In  addition  to  editing  J.  B.  Renninger's 
Pastoralthedlogie  (Freiburg,  1893),  he  has  written 
Die  Katholizitdt  der  Kirche  (WQrzburg,  1876);  Der 
Eid  (Mainz,  1882);  MoraJUheciogie  (3  vols.,  Pader- 
bom,  1897-98);  and  St.  KUiamtsbuchlein  (Wiirz- 
burg, 1902). 

GOERRES,  gt^r-r6s',  JOHANN  JOSEF  VON:  Ger- 
man Roman  Catholic ;  b.  in  Coblenz  Jan.  25, 1776 ;  d. 
in  Munich  Jan.  27,  1848.  As  a  youth  he  welcomed 
with  great  enthusiasm  the  revolutionary  movement 
when  it  began  to  invade  Germany  from  France,  and 
advocated  the  same  by  word  and  pen.  But  when 
in  Paris  at  the  close  of  1799  he  found  opportimity 
to  observe  the  republic  at  dose  hand,  he  was  so- 
bered and  turned  his  back  on  political 
Early  Life.  life.    The    years    1800-06    he    spent 

Political     quietly  as  a  teacher  at  Coblenz,  occu- 

Activity.  pied  with  studies  in  physical  science, 
after  which  he  spent  two  years  at  Hei- 
delberg, where  he  became  interested  in  Old  German 
literature,  and  published,  as  first  fruits  of  his  Ger- 
manic studies,  Die  deutschen  VolksbOcher  (Heidel- 
berg, 1807).  The  last  fruit  of  his  Germanic  studies 
was  the  AUdeiUsche  Volks-  und  Meisterlieder  aus 
den  Handschnften  der  HeideWerger  Btbliothek  (1813). 
By  these  achievements  Gdrres'  name  is  honorably 
connected  with  the  beginnings  of  Germanic  special- 
ization. His  Mythengeschichte  der  asiatischen  Welt 
(2  vols.,  Heidelberg,  1810)  was  a  product  of  the  ef- 
fort of  Romanticism  to  unite  religion  and  poetry. 

The  wars  of  liberation  led  Gdrres  back  into  po- 
litical life.  He  created  an  organ  for  himself  in  his 
journal,  the  Rheinischer  Merkur,  and  wielded  a 
potent  influence  by  reason  of  his  vigorous  language, 
the  keenness  of  1^  political  judgment,  and  his  pa- 
triotic attitude  against  Napoleon.  But  when,  after 
Napoleon's  defeat,  he  also  directed  his  criticism 
against  the  home  government  and  courageously 
opposed  the  incipient  reaction,  he  became  objec- 
tionable; on  the  publication  of  his  DeiUschland  und 
die  Revolution  (Coblenz,  1820;  Eng.  transl.,  Ger- 
many and  the  Revolution,  London,  1820),  a  warrant 
of  arrest  was  even  issued  against  him,  but  he  fled 
to  Strasburg.  He  still  issued  political  writings 
(1821  and  1822).  But  the  center  of  gravity  of  his 
interests  became  sliifted;  he  entertained  a  different 
philosophy  in  regard  to  aflihation  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  the  political  writer  became  a 
church  writer.  This  transition  found  practical  ex- 
pression when  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  review  Der 
Katholik. 

In  1827  Gdrres  was  called  by  King  Louis  I.  of 
Bavaria  to  the  University  of  Munich,  and  there  at 
last  he  found  the  environment  in  which  his  individ- 
uality could  fully  imfold  itself.  An  imposing  group 
of  notable  personalities  flourished  in  harmony  at 
that  time  in  Munich  (Ddllinger,  Lasaulx,  Ringseis, 
Mdhler,  Phillips  and  others),  connected 

Professor  with  the  review  Eos.  Besides  his  sue- 
in  Munich,  cessful  activity  as  teacher,  G5rres  found 
time  for  thoroughgoing  scientific 
works,  the  chief  of  which,  Die  christliche  Mystik, 
appeared    in    four   volumes,    from  1836  to  1842, 
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&nd  fortunately  escaped  being  placed  on  the  In* 
dex ;  for  at  that  time  the  Cologne  controversy  broke 
out  (aee  Dbobte-Vischeiuno),  wliich  straightway 
[called  G6rres  into  the  aremi,  and  incited  liim  to 
what  was  perhaps  his  most  important,  at  any  rate 
his  most  effect md,  piece  of  writin|^»  his  Athanmius 
(Hegi&nsburgt  1837),  wherein  he  briEiantly  chani- 
(pioQed  the  archbisliop  of  Cologne.  As  the  Roman 
Catholic  Chm^h  in  Pn^ssia  emerged  victorious  from 
this  conflict,  Gdrres  prompted  the  establishment  of 
tJie  still  current  Histm'Uch'politiAcfie  BMtter,  When 
Bishop  Amoldi  of  Trevca  aroused  no  nmall  sensa- 
tion by  display  of  the  seamier  robe  of  Christ  (see 
Holt  Coat)»  and  was  sliarjily  atJ^icked  in  this 
matter,  it  waa  Gdirea,  again,  who  undertook  the  ht- 
erary  vindication  of  that  procedure.  He  was  en- 
oobled  in  1829, 

Cfirree  proved  himself  a  decided  personality  in 
very  different  situations,   and   made   a   name   for 
I  himself  through  his  versatile  litemry  activity.     He 
exhibited  his  principal  talent  as  a  poUtical  wrifer; 
for  strictly  scientific  research   wa.^  not  his  province, 
•  BUci  he  wafl  wanting  in  critical  perception.     It  is 
dficant  in  relation  to  his  ecclesiastical  pcwition 
that  both   the  lat-er  ntraraontane  cause  and  the 
Old  Cathohc  party  appealed  to  his  support,  and 
f  could  make  that  api*cal  consistently;    since  in  hi« 
there  were  points  of  contact  with  both  those 
^  lendeDcies.     He    was    neither    an     Ultramontane 
Qor  Mi  Old   Cathohc,    but  an   expouetit   of    that 
roodemte  Catholicism   which   in   conjunction   with 
[the    after-effects    of    the    rationalistic    period    had 
ttlcl  the  edge  of  earlier  acerbities.     Nor  wa«  it 
nfter  the  Cologne  dispute  that  the  distinct- 
ly Roman  phases  of  Gorres  manifested  them- 
selves the  more  conspicuously,         Carl  Mirbt. 

lo     honor     of    Gorres,     the     (jorres-Gcaelkchaft 

C*  Gorres  Society  '')   was  founded  on  the  centen- 

'  hiaI  anniversary  of   his   birth,    1876,    to   promote 

choljirHhip  in  Roman  Catholic  Germany.     It  has 

Bued  an  annual  Hisioruchea  Jalirbitch  since  18SD 

PkUasophitckeg  Jahrbttch  since   1888.   Quelteii 

Fortthnngen  aus  dem  Gebiet  der  Geschichte  (11 

k,    IS92-1906),  and  a  Staatslexicon  (2d  ed.,   5 

1900-04),    besides    occasiona!    publications. 

I  are  offered  to  encourage  investigation.     The 

iquarters  are  in  Bonn,     Consult  H,  Curd  anna, 

G^rre^GescUjichoft,  1876-1901  (Cologne,  1901). 

pmr:  The  collected  writintcs  and  lett«r«  were  pub- 
by  M*rie  GOrripj*  ami  F,  Binder,  9  vgIp,,  Munidi. 
1164-74.  Conaultt  J,  GaJland,  Jomejl  von  Gorrea,  Frei- 
Imnt.  1876;  ADB,  ix.  378--389;  J.  Friedrich,  Igntu  von 
D^imtfgr,  vol.  i,,  Munich.  1899;  P.  von  Ho«n§broech, 
DmM  FnptUhum  in  teiner  torial-kutturelUn  W irktiamkeit 
i.  Z15  tKiq.,  Leipnic  1901;  H.  BrOck,  GettcMchle  der  deut- 
■A—  ktikeiiaekitn  Kirche  im  19.  Jahrhundtrt,  vol.  ti. 
Mitttifill.  1003. 

GOraCHEL,  gfJ'shel,  KARL  FRIEDRICH:  Ger- 
man jtirtst  and  philosopher;  b.  at  Langensalza 
J 425  m.  n.w.  of  Erfiut).  Thuringia,  Oct,  7,  1784; 
mt  Xaumburg  (22  m,  s.s.w.  of  Halle)  Sept.  22, 
II.  He  received  his  first  education  at  Gotha. 
in  1803  began  the  study  of  jurisprudence  at 
University  of  Leipsie,  where  ho  remained  until 
I,  when  he  was  appointed  a  magistrate  in  liis 
ivn  town.  There  he  remained  for  twelve  years, 
and  dimog  that  period  gathered  material  from  the 


town  archives  for  a  Chronik  der  Stadt  Langensabn 
in  Thuringen  (4  vols.,  Langensalza,  1818-44). 
After  the  acquisition  of  Saxony,  the  Prussian  gov- 
ernment required  officials  accjuainted  with  the  law 
and  adminktration  of  the  new  province,  and  Gdschel 
was  accordingly  called  to  Natimburg  in  1819  as  a 
jiLstice  of  the  Superior  Court,  holding  this  oflice  wntil 
1834.  From  1834  to  1845  he  officiated  as  a  secre- 
tary  in  the  mini.stry  of  justice  in  Berlin,  where  he 
wjis  occupied  cliiefly  with  ecclesiastic^d  aPFairs; 
while  in  1845  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
council  of  state,  and  president  of  the  consistory  of 
the  province  of  Saxony,  with  residence  in  Magde- 
burg, until  the  revolution  of  1848  forced  him  to  take 
refuge  in  flight. 

The  main  endeavor  of  Goschel's  life  was  the 
reconciliation  of  Christianity  with  modern  culture, 
of  which  Hegel  was  the  philosophicjil,  and  Goethe 
the  poetical,  representative.  Among  his  numer- 
ous works  may  be  mentioned:  IJcbcr  Goelhrs  Faust 
und  d&s^en  Fartsetzung^  nehH  einein  Anhange  vom 
ewigen  Juden  (Leipsic,  1824);  Cdciltus  und  Odor- 
uius,  Oder  GeBprdche  iiber  dw  vomehnieten  Einwen" 
dnngengegen  dw  chriM'che  Wahrkmt  (Berlin,  1828); 
Von  den  Beweisen/iir  die  Umterbtichkeit  der  meTisck- 
lichen  Seele  im  Lichie  der  spektdativen  Philompkie 
(1835);  Beiirdge  zur  spehdafircn  Philosophie  von 
Gott  und  dem  Menschtn  und  dcm  Gott-Menschen 
(1838),  and  UnterhaUiingen  ztir  Schilderufig  Goethe- 
scher  Dicht'  uml  Denkweise  (3  vols,,  Schleusingen, 
1834-38),  He  also  published  a  collection  of  essays 
entitled  Zersf rente  BlMter  am  den  Hand-  und  Hiilf^' 
Acten  eines  Jurijsten  (3  vols.,  Erfurt,  1832-42),  and 
likewise  wrote  a  noteworthy  treatise  on  Die  Kon- 
kordief^ormel  nach  ihrer  Gmchichi€j  Lehre  und  kirch- 
lichen  Bedeuiung  (Leipsic,  IS 58). 

GOETTLER,  gtrt/ler,  JOSEF:  German  Roman 
Catholic;  b.  at  I^acliau  (25  m,  s.e.  of  Augsburg) 
Mar.  9,  1874.  He  waa  efhicated  at  Scheyern, 
Freising,  and  Munich  (1885-98),  and  since  1904 
has  been  privat-tlocent  for  dogmatic  theology  at 
the  University  of  Munich,  as  well  as  vicar  of  St. 
Cajetan*s.  He  has  edited  G.  Gundlach's  Exer^itien- 
Vorirage  {2  vob,,  Munich,  1904),  and  has  written 
Si.  Thomas  von  Aquino  und  die  vortridentinischen 
Thomtsten  iiber  die  Wirkung  den  BwtsakramerUes 
(Freiburg,  1904);  and  Der  Miin^kener  katechetiache 
Kum  (Kempten,  190G). 

GOETTSBERGER,  gOtz'ber-ger,  JOHANN :  Gt-r- 
man  Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  Kohl,  Lower  Bavaria, 
Dec.  31,  1868.  He  was  educated  at  Freising  (1889- 
1890)  and  Munich  (1890-93),  and  after  a  year  as 
curate  (1894)  waa  prefect  at  the  archiepisoopal 
school  for  boys  at  Freising  (1895-97)  and  instructor 
in  theology  in  the  archiepkcopal  schooi  in  the 
same  city  (1898-19(X)).  Jii  1900  he  was  appointed 
associate  professor  of  Old  Testament  exegesis  at 
the  royal  lyceum  of  Freising,  and  since  1903  has 
been  full  professor  of  the  same  subject  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Munich.  He  has  written  Barhebrdua 
und  seine  Srholien  ziir  keiligen  Sehrift  (Freibuj^, 
1900). 

GOETZ,  gtJtz,  LEOPOLD  KARL:  German  Old 
CathoUc;  b.  at  Carlsruhe  Oct.  7.  1868.     After  the 
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completion  of  his  studies,  he  became,  in  1891, 
pastor  of  the  Old  Catholic  Church  at  Passau,  since 
1900  professor  at  the  Old  Catholic  theological 
seminary  in  Bonn,  and  since  1902  has  also  been 
associate  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  university 
of  the  same  city.  He  has  written  Die  Busslehre 
Cyprians  (Kdnigsberg,  1895);  Die  geschichtliche 
Stellung  und  Aufgabe  des  deutschen  AUkatholizismus 
(Leipsic,  1896);  Geschichte  der  Slawenapoatel  Kon- 
stantinus  (Cyrillus)  und  Methodius  (Gotha,  1897); 
Lazarisien  und  Jesuiten  (1898);  Redemptoristenund 
Protesianlen  (Giessen,  1899) ;  Leo  XllI,  seine  Weltanr 
schauung  und  seine  Wirksamkeit  quellenmdssig  darge- 
sum  (Gotha,  1899) ;  Jesuiten  und  Jesuitinnen  (1900) ; 
Fram  Heinrich  Reusch  (1901);  Das  Kiever  Hohten- 
kloster  als  Kulturzentrum  des  vormongolischen  Russ- 
lands  (Passau,  1904);  Der  UUramontanismus  als 
Weltanschauung y  auf  Grand  des  Syllabus  quellen- 
massig  dargestdlt  (Bonn,  1905);  Kirchenrechtliche 
und  kulturgeschichtliche  Denkmdler  Altrusslands 
(Stuttgart,  1905);  Ein  Wort  turn  konfessionellen 
Frieden  (Bonn,  1906);  and  Klerikalismus  und 
LaizismuSy  das  Laienelement  im  UUramontanismus 
(Frankfort,  1906). 

GOEZE,  gO'tse,  JOHAN  MELCHIOR:  German 
theologian  and  controversialist;  b.  at  Halberstadt  (31 
ra.  s.w.  of  Brunswick)  Oct.,  1717;  d.  at  Hamburg 
May  19, 1786.  He  studied  theology  at  Jena  and  Halle ; 
in  1741  he  became  assistant  minister  at  Aschers- 
leben,  whither  his  father  had  moved;  and  in  1744 
diaconus.  Six  years  later  he  accepted  a  call  to 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Magdeburg; 
and  in  1755  went  as  chief  pastor  to  the  Church  of 
St.  Catherine  in  Hamburg,  where  he  remained  until 
his  death.  It  was  as  a  defender  of  the  orthodox 
Luthcranism  and  as  an  opponent  of  the  Enlighten- 
ment (q.v.)  that  Goeze  is  best  known,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  long  continued  conflict  many  hard 
blows  and  violent  epithets  were  exchanged.  The 
lapse  of  time  has  led  those  who  review  the  contro- 
versy to  admit  Goezc's  sincerity  and  to  grant  his 
claims  to  real  scholarship.  In  his  polemics  his 
appeal  was  to  Scripture  and  the  symbolical  books 
of  Lutheranism;  and  when  these  seemed  to  be  as- 
sailed, his  conceptions  of  his  duty  to  himself  and 
his  office  and  the  earnestness  with  which  he  threw 
himself  into  the  defense  led  him  often  into  a  vio- 
lence which  is  regrettable.  As  a  consequence  he  was 
the  object  of  severe  attack,  especially  in  the  AUge- 
meine  deutsche  Bibliothek.  In  1765  against  Sem- 
Icr  he  defended  the  Complutensian  Polyglot  (see 
Bibles,  Polyglot,  I.),  l^ater  he  justly  assailed 
the  German  translation  of  the  German  Bible  by 
Karl  Friedrich  Bahrdt  (q.v.).  Other  polemics  were 
directed  against  matters  which  are  now  wholly  of 
the  past.  His  principal  attack  was  made  upon 
Lessing  after  the  publication  of  the  Wolfenbiittel 
Fragments  (q.v.);  and  the  fact  that  Ijessing 
chose  Goeze  as  his  opponent  and  made  him  the 
almost  exclusive  object  of  his  replies  indicates  that 
Ijessing  saw  in  liim  the  most  dangerous  of  his  critics. 
In  a  single  year  (1778)  Lessing  issued  fifteen  wri- 
tings against  Goeze,  eleven  of  them  named  Anti- 
Goeze  (all  in  Hempel's  ed.  of  liCsaing,  vol.  xvi.). 
Goeze 's  attacks  upon  Lessing  were  printed  in  Frey- 


wHlige  BeytrOge  zu  den  hamburgischen  NachHchten 
aus  dem  Reiche  der  GelehrsamkeUy  parts  55-56,  61- 
63,  75.  The  conflict  centered  about  the  importance 
of  the  historical  element  for  faith,  Goeze  maintain- 
ing that  Christian  faith  must  fall  if  the  essential 
content  of  Biblical  history,  especially  that  of  the 
New  Testament,  were  denied.  Lessing's  replies 
were  rather  irritable  than  sound,  while  Goeze's 
attack  was  directed  by  his  conscience. 

Carl  Bertheau. 

Biblioorapht:  G.  R.  Rdpe,  Johan  Metchior  Ooete,  eine 
Rettung,  Hamburg,  1860  (answered  by  A.  Boden,  LeBBing 
und  Ooete,  Leipdc,  1862);  C.  Bross,  in  Hempel's  ed.  of 
Lemins,  vol.  xv.,  Berlin,  1873;  E.  Schmidt.  Lessing,  ii. 
347  sqq.,  Berlin,  1892;   ADB,  ix.  524-530. 

GOG  AND  HAGOG:  A  people  usually  identified 
with  the  Scythians.  In  Gen.  x.  2  the  second  son  of 
Japhet,  named  Magog,  stands  between  Gomer  and 
Madai.  This  sets  him  forth  as  the  representative 
of  a  great  people,  if  not  of  an  entire  group  of  nations 
north  of  Palestine.  Since  Togarmah  (Armenia)  is 
mentioned  as  the  last  branch  of  Gomer  (the  ancient 
Kimmerians,  Odyssey,  xi.  14;  Herodotus,  iv.  11 
sqq.),  a  stricter  geographical  location  would  place 
Magog's  dwelling  between  Armenia  and  Media, 
perhaps  on  the  shores  of  the  Araxes.  But  the  people 
seem  to  have  extended  farther  north  across  the 
Caucasus,  fiUing  there  the  extreme  northern  horizon 
of  the  Hebrews  (Ezek.  xxxviii.  15,  xxxix.  2).  This 
is  the  way  Meshech  and  Tubal  are  often  mentioned 
in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  (Mushku  and  Tabal, 
Gk.  Moschoi  and  Tiharinoi).  Some  derive  the  name 
Gog  in  Ezekiel  from  the  name  of  the  country  Magog; 
others  see  in  Gog  a  historical  personage  for  whom 
the  prophet  invented  the  name  of  a  country,  and 
find  in  him  the  famous  king  of  the  Lydians  named 
Gyges  {Gugu  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions),  who 
reigned  about  660  b.c.  (so  E.  Meyer,  and  Sayce, 
Higher  Criticism,  London,  1893,  pp.  125-126),  or 
Gagi,  ruler  of  the  country  of  Sahi  (F.  Delitzsch,  Wo 
lag  das  Parodies  t  Leipsic.  1881,  pp.  246-247),  which 
G.  Smith  identified  with  that  of  the  Scythians. 
Ezekiel  announces  a  coming  inroad  by  this  Gog 
which  according  to  the  whole  description  recalls  the 
inroad  of  the  Scythians  into  anterior  Asia  (about 
630  B.C.;  Herodotus  i.  103  sqq.;  cf.  Jer.  vi.  1  sqq., 
especially  verses  22-23).  According  to  the  general 
testimony  of  classical  writers  (Herodotus,  .£)schylus, 
Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Gvid,  Arrian)  the  Scyth- 
ians were  northern  barbarians  full  of  avarice  and 
fond  of  war,  had  immense  troops  of  cavalry,  wore 
very  efficient  armor,  and  distinguished  themselves 
as  archers,  just  as  is  narrated  of  Magog.  These 
characteristics  induced  Ezekiel  to  conceive  of  Magog 
as  in  close  connection  with  the  Scythians.  Josephus 
also  so  identifies  them  {Ani.  I.,  vi.  1),  and  after  him 
Jerome  and  later  writers.  The  name  "  Scythians  " 
was  among  the  ancients  an  elastic  appellation,  and 
so  was  the  Hebrew  Magog.  The  inroad  of  the 
hordes  of  Gog  as  described  by  Ezekiel  is  to  fall  in 
the  period  when  Israel  has  long  returned  from  exile 
and  is  quietly  enjoying  in  its  own  country  the  sal- 
vation its  God  had  granted.  This  Gog  appears  as 
the  leader  of  the  last  hostile  attack  of  the  world- 
powers  upon  the  kingdom  of  God,  of  which  the 
prophets  of  Israel  had  spoken  (Ezek.  xxxviii.  17: 
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particularly  Joel  iii.  9  sqq.;  cf.  Micah  iv.  11  8qq.; 
Zeeh.  jdi.  2  sqq.  and  xiv.).  Ezekiel  describes  it 
more  fully.  The  attack  of  the  enemy  brings  about 
the  world- judgment  befoi^  the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 
Then  all  the  world  shall  know  the  Lord,  all  captives 
of  Israel  among  the  nations  shall  be  brought  back, 
and  the  state  of  blessing  and  grace  of  the  people  of 
God  shall  be  completed.  The  Apocalypse  (xx.  7 
aqq.)  mentions  Gog  and  Magog  whom  Satan,  un- 
bound for  the  laat  lime,  brin^  together  after  the 
millennium  from  the  four  comers  of  the  earth  to 
fi^ht  against  God's  sanctuary  and  his  Church. 
Tlicir  destruction  through  fire  from  heaven  pre- 
cedes the  new  creation  of  heaven  and  earth.  In 
like  manner  both  nations  stand  Kjde  by  side  in 
Jewish  theology  (Jerusalem  Targum  on  Num.  xi. 
27),  and  among  the  Mohammedans  (Koran  xviii, 
93,    xxL  96).  C.  vrjKORELU. 

The  name  Gog,  who  is  defined  in  Ezek.  xxxviii. 
2, 3,  and  xxxix.  1^  as  *'  prince  of  Roah,  Meshech  and 
Tubal/'  occurs  seven  times  in  the  Bible,  and 
Magog  Bve  times.  In  E«ek.  xxxix.  6  Magog  is  a 
mistake  for  Gog,  which  appears  in  the  Scptuagint 
and  is  demanded  by  the  preceding  context.  In 
xxxviii.  2  the  phrase  "  the  land  of  Magog''  is  at- 
tached ungrammatically  to  Gog.  aiifl  is  shown  by  the 
phrase  a»  repeated  in  ver^e  3  to  bo  a  gloss.  Tlie 
asdy  other  pa«ag^  m  the  Old  Testameiit  in  which 
Magog  occurs  are  Gen.  x.  2;  I  Chron.  i.  5.  It 
h^B  been  plausibly  suggested  that  Magr>g  is  here 
niirwritten  for  Gog,  as  in  Ezek,  xxxix.  6,  the  copy- 
iiC  having  at  first  overlooked  the  right  word  and 
after  beginning  the  next  one  (Madai)  rectified  his 
error  without  erasing  the  first  letter.  Hence  the 
exidience  of  Magog,  which  can  not  be  explaine^l  or 
iUustrated  from  any  source,  is  perhaps  more  than 
doubtfuL  Cf.  B-  Stade,  Geschichie  des  Volkes 
Itrad,  ii,  61-62,  Berlin,  1885,       J.  F.  McCurby. 

BtMOoaRAFnr  A.  H,  8&yee.  Iliaher  Criticism  and  the  Mon- 
w>fn#r(<«,  London,  1894;  J,  A.  Eittentnenger,  EnideckU» 
JmkniAum,  ii.  732  agq.,  KOQigaberg,  1711;  A.  Knohet 
VMttrU/^t  d^  G^nemM.  pp,  60  aqq..  Giejuwn.  1850:  ¥, 
LoNiroftfit,  Lot  Oriffinea  de  Vhi*toire,  vv.  458  sqq,,  Parj^i, 
VBm;  J.  BAIiiii«r.  in  ZWT.  iJ  {I897\  321  iMiq.;  11. 
inaidliEr.  AUanrnnialitt^  Fortrhunoen,  i.  160  mm.,  I^ip- 
rf«»  tato;  DB,  iK  224.  iii.  212:  EB,  ii.  1747-4^1;  adcJ  tho 
^mmmeotuitB  on  Gcaesia  and  Efekiel. 

GOLDETf  CALF.     See  Calf,  the  Golden. 

GOLDEN  LEGEND.    See  Jacob  (Jameb)  of  Vab- 

AXZK. 

GOLDEN  NUMBER:  A  number  (I.-XIX.)  in- 
dif^Ttng  the  place  of  a  ye^r  in  the  Metonic  cycle* 
»r^  -  ^  -  n  wliich  the  new  moon  of  any  particular 
ft!  r-5  on  the  same  day  every  twentieth  year. 

The  iir»iu».  i^  «iid  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  when  the 
Ifalnnir  cyde  came  into  general  use  about  432  o.c, 
icMcriptiqns  in  letters  of  gold  were  set  up  in  Athens 
afid  otlicr  cities  indicating  the  number  of  the  year 
in  lilt*  cycle.  The  numbers  were  also  written  in 
tpM  c»r  red  letters  in  the  old  calendars.  In  the 
yimr  1  n.c.  the  new  moon  fell  on  Jan.  1.  Hence 
in  flttd  fh?  golden  number  of  any  year,  add  one  to 
lb*  year  a.d.  and  divide  by  nineteen;  the  remainder, 
If  •aoTi  i»  the  golden  numl>er  of  the  year;  if  there 
be  oo  remainder,  tlie  golden  number  is  nineteen. 
The  goflden  number  is  used  in  finding  the  date  of 


Easter.     See  Cai,bndar,  thb  Chri6T1AN,  J  ^J    '"id 
Eabter,  I.,  3, 

GOLDEN  ROSE:  An  ornament  blessed  by  the 
pope  ever>'  year  on  the  fourth  Sunday  in  Lent  (called 
Lffitare  Simday  from  the  opening  words  of  the  in- 
troit  of  the  mass  for  the  day)  and  usually  sent  after- 
ward as  a  mark  of  special  favor  to  some  Catholic 
sovereign;  male  or  female,  or  to  some  Catholic  per- 
sonage thstinguished  either  as  a  church  member  or 
in  the  civil  community.  The  rose  is  also  occa- 
sionally bestowed  on  noted  churches  or  sanctuarieSy 
or  even  on  illustrious  Catholic  cities  or  common- 
wealths. 

Originally  the  ornament  consisted  of  a  single 
flower  of  WTOiight  gold  colored  red;  later  the  golden 
petals  were  decked  with  rubies  and  other  precious 
stones;  and  finally  the  form  adopted  was  that  of  a 
thorny  branch  bearing  several  flowers  and  leaves 
with  one  principal  flower  at  the  top, all  of  pure  gold. 
The  ceremonies  at  present  employed  in  the  blessing 
of  the  golden  rose  are  quite  elaborate,  symbolizing, 
according  to  the  liturgists,  Christ  and  his  grace. 
The  origin  of  the  custom  is  uncertain.  An  allu- 
sion to  it  is  certainly  found  in  the  Chronicle  of 
William  of  Newburgh  (1107)  and  mention  of  the 
golden  rose  as  such  is  found  as  early  as  the  eleventh 
century.  Urban  V.  who  sent  a  golden  rose  to 
Joanna  of  Naples  m  1366,  is  said  to  be  the  first  to 
determine  that  the  blessing  should  t-ake  place  annu- 
ally. Doubtless  the  practise  was  but  the  develop- 
ment of  a  much  earlier  custom  on  the  part  of  the 
poi>es  of  sending  presents  to  princes  who  had  de- 
served well  of  the  Church. 

Among  the  great  number  of  tafltanoes  of  the  con- 
ferring of  the  golden  rose  recorded  inMorone'sDwto- 
nario  eccte^mstko,  a  few  of  the  more  noteworthy 
are  the  following:  Henry  VIII.  of  England  re- 
ceived the  rose  from  three  popes,  the  last  time 
from  Clement  VI 1.  in  1524.  His  daughter.  Queen 
Mary,  received  the  same  favor  from  Juhus  III.  in 
1555.  Pius  IV.  honored  the  republic  of  Lucca  with 
it  in  1564,  and  the  same  pontiff  in  1564  bestow^ed 
the  favor  on  the  Lateran  basilica.  The  shrine  of 
Loreto  received  it  from  Grcgorj-"  XIII.  in  1584. 
Similarly  the  cathedral  of  Capua  waa  favored  by 
Benedict  XIIL  in  172t>,  and  in  1833  the  same  dis- 
tinction was  bestow^ed  by  Gregory  XVL  on  the 
basilica  of  St.  Mark  in  Venice.  The  queen  of 
France,  Maria  Theresa,  received  it  from  Clemetit  IX. 
in  166S;  and  the  queen  of  Poland,  Maria  Casimir, 
from  Innocent  XL  in  lfiS4,  in  recognition  of  the 
recent  deUverance  of  Vienna  by  her  valiant  bus* 
band.  John  Sobieski.  If  in  any  particular  year  no 
one  is  deemed  worthy  to  receive  this  distinction, 
the  rose  is  laid  up  in  the  treasures  of  the  Vatican. 

James  F.  Dhiscoli.. 

BiPbiooRAPffT:  G.  Moroni,  EHHonarinicdtsifUtiirt,  «.v.,  Rome, 
1865:  W.  E.  Addis  and  T,  Arnold,  Catholic  Dictionaru* 
pp.  412--413,  Loncion,  J 903, 

GOLDZIHER,  gold'zi-her,   IGNATIUS:     Himga- 

rian  Jewish  Orientalist;  b.  at  Stuhlwciasenburg  (35 
m,  s,w.  of  Budapest),  Hungary^  June  22,  1850. 
He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Budape-st» 
Berlin,  Leipsic  (Ph.D.,  1870),  and  Leyden.  He 
was  privat^looent  at  Budapest  in  1871-'72,  and  ir 
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1873-S4  traveled  in  Syria ,  Palestine,  and  Egypt, 
He  was  eecretary  of  the  Jewish  communily  at  fiuda- 
p^t  from  1876  to  1905  and  in  1894  was  appointed 
professor  of  Semitic  philology  in  the  University  of 
Budapest,  while  since  1900  he  has  been  lecturer  on 
the  philosophy  of  religion  in  tlie  Jewish  Theological 
Seminary  of  the  aame  city.  He  served  as  one  of  the 
members  of  the  foreign  board  of  eonsulting  editors 
of  the  Jewish  Emn/chp^dia^  to  which  he  ako  con- 
tributed  (1901^5).  He  is  particularly  known  for 
his  researches  in  Mohaminedanism.  In  theology 
he  adheres  to  the  critical  method  in  aE  problems. 
He  has  written  Studien  ^ber  Tanchum  Jeruschalmi 
(Leipeic,  1870);  Der  M^m  bet  den  Hebfrdem  «mf 
aei¥ie  gescfiichUiche  Entwkklung  (1876;  Eng,  transL* 
Hdrrtw  Mlfthology,  by  R.  Martinejiu,  London,  1877); 
Ai  hddm  (Budapest,  1881);  Die  Edhinlen,  ihr 
Lehrgystem  und  iA«  GeachichU  (Leipsic*  1884  >; 
MvJmmfmdanhche  Sindien  (2  vols.,  Ha  lie  ^  1889- 
1890);  Der  IKt^n  de«  Garu>ul  ben  Aum  At^Hufera 
(Leipsie,  1893);  AbhnntUungen  tur  arabUchen 
Fhilologie  (2  vols-,  Leyden,  1896-99);  Le  Liwt  tie 
Mohammed  ibn  Toumert,  Muhdi  des  Aifm^iudes 
(Algiers^  1903);  and  4  BuddtMrnus  haidsa  az 
hddmra  (Budapest,  1903):  and  has  edited  KUab 
ma  ani  ai^naft  (Gettingen,  1907). 

GOLGOTHA.     See  Holy  SEPULcHmB, 

GOLK,  EDUARD,  FREIHERR  VOH  DER: 
German  Protestant;  b.  nl  Liingenbruck  (16  m.  8.c* 
of  Basel),  Hwitacriaod,  July  3L  1870.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  universities  of  Berlin,  HaUe,  and  Bonn 
(lie.  theol.,  Berlin^  1803),  wua  vicar  at  Febrbellin 
(1895-96),  and  pastor  at  Deyebdorf,  Fommerania 
(1898-1902).  In  1902  he  became  privat-docent 
for  practical  theology  at  the  Universiry  of  Berlin, 
where  he  stiE  remnim.  He  haa  wTitten  Das  Gebct 
in  der  aUeBien  ChrUtenhtU  (Leipsic,  1901);  Reixe- 
bOder  aua  d^m  gHeehUchAjlrkischcii  Orient  (Halle, 
1902);  and  Der  DienH  der  Fran  in  der  chriMtlkhen 
Kirehe  (Botsdam,  19G5);  Athanasitm  de  Virginilate 
Ojcipsic,  1905);  and  Tischgeheie  und  Abmflmahl- 
gebde  in  der  alichrijitlichen  tmd  griechkchen  Kirche 
(1905). 

GOLTZ,    HERMAWir,   FREIHERR    VON    DER: 

German  Protestant;  b.  at  Diij^seldorf  May  17, 
1835;  d.  in  Berlin  July  23,  1906.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  universities  of  Erlangen,  Berlin,  TO- 
bingen,  and  Bonn  (1853-58),  and  after  being 
chaplain  to  the  Prusaian  embassy  in  Rome  from 
1801  to  1865,  was  appointed  aasociate  professor 
of  theology  at  Baflel,  becoming  full  professor  there 
in  1870.  In  1873  he  went  to  Bonn  in  a  simi- 
lar capacity,  but  after  1876  resided  in  Berlin  as 
honorary  professor,  councibr  of  the  supreme  con* 
sistory,  member  of  the  supreme  Evangelical  church 
council,  and  provost  of  St.  Peter's.  He  wrote 
Die  rffarmierte  Kin^e  Genf»  im  neumehf^^en  Jahr- 
hunderi  (Basel,  1862;  Goitea  Offtftbarung  durch 
heiiige  Ge^hichie,  mack  ihrem  We^n  beleiwhtet  (1868) ; 
Die  christlichen  Gntndwahrheiien,  oder  die  aU^r* 
meiiien  Principien  tier  chriHUichen  Dogmatik  (Got ha, 
1873);  and  Tempelbild^  aua  dem  Ldben  dee  Herrn 
Jemi  (sermons;  Berlin,  1877)-  He  also  collaborated 
with  A,  Wach  in  editipg  B^nodalfroQan  ma-  Orienr^ 


Hrung  uber  die  Letor^ehande  Generat^Spnode  (Biele- 
feld, 1874-^75). 

GOBIARUS  (GOMAR),  FRAHCKCUS:  Leader  of 

the  strict  Calvinistic  party  in  Holknd  in  the  Armin- 
bn  controversy;  b.  at  Bruges,  in  Flanders,  Jan.  30, 
1503;  d,  at  Ortmingen  Jan,  11,  164L  He  devoted 
kiimseU  iG  humanifilic  studies  under  Johann  8turm 
at  Strasburg,  and^  beginning  in  1580,  studied  the- 
ology at  Neustadt  under  UrsiDUS,  Zanchius,  and 
Toeaanus,  then  successively  at  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
and  Heidelberg.  From  1587  he  was  pastor  of  the 
Netherlandish  congregation  in  Frankfoi-t-on-the- 
Main.  In  1594  he  became  professor  of  theology  in 
I^eyden.  His  strict  Calvinism  involved  him  in 
severe  controversies  with  Arminius  when  he  be- 
came his  colleague  in  1503,  The  chief  point  of  dls^ 
pute  was  the  doctrine  of  predestination.  The 
controversy  soon  became  general.  CoUoquiea 
arranged  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  the  oppo* 
nents  weiB  without  success.  When  Arminius  died 
in  1609,  Konrad  Vorst  (q.v.),  a  man  of  still  more 
heterodox  tendencies,  became  his  succeai^or,  and 
fjomarus  resigned  in  1611  and  became  preacher  of 
the  Reformed  congregation  in  Middelburg»  where  be 
also  lectured  on  theology  and  Hebrew.  In  1614  be 
went  to  Sauna ur  as  professor  of  theology,  and  four 
years  later  to  Groningen.  He  took  aprfitnineot  part 
in  the  Synod  of  Dort  (1618-19),  and  was  one  of  the 
chief  opponents  of  Anninianism  in  ttiat  assembly. 
Thenceforth  he  lived  a  lonely  life  at  Gronin^n, 
In  16^  he  ijodk  part  in  the  revision  of  the  trans^ 
Istion  of  tlie  Bible  at  I^eyden.  He  was  of  a  polem- 
ical nature,  but  faitliful  and  conscientious  in  the 
discharge  of  duty.  His  collected  works,  mostly 
polemical,  apiJcarcti  in  one  volume  folio*  Amster- 
dam, 1645.  Bee  AnitjNiusT  Jacciqus^  AautNiAMiBii; 
Dort,  Stnod  of;    Remonstrants. 

(S.  D.  VAN  Veen.) 

BiJftLioaftAPtn:  B.  Glut  us,  Oodgelea^  Ntderiand.  i.  537. 
64fi,  Hfirto«enbo*eli*  1851:  C,  8*pp.  Hei  godgtte^d  Om- 
tUn^JM  in  U^eHand,  L  101-120.  167-170,  Leydcn,  1873. 
CoaduH  aJw  A.  I^ch*eii«r,  Dw  prQUmtaniiMchen  Ceniml- 
dogmgn  in  ikrer  EntttickelunQ,  it.  31-224,  Z^ch,  lS£€t. 

GOMER.     See  Table  of  Nations, 

GOITESmS  (GOHIADZKI,  CONYZA).  PBTRUS: 

Polish  antitrinitarian;  b.  at  Goniadz  (32  m,  n.w*  of 
Bielostok)  c*  L')25;  place  and  date  of  death  un- 
known. By  his  opposition  to  the  anti-CSatholic 
teachings  of  Francesco  Stancaro  at  Cracow  he 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  bishop  and  clergy  of 
Samogitia,  who  sent  him  abroad  t^  complete  hia 
education.  During  the  following  years  he  resided 
in  Germany  (e<?[x?ciaUy  at  Wittenberg),  Switzer- 
land (indiidinp:  Geneva),  and  probably  Italy.  Hia 
association  v^ith  ItaUan  antitrinitarian?  in  Bwitaser^ 
land  and  hia  study  of  the  writings  of  Serve t us  seem 
to  have  inspired  him  with  heretical  doctrines  con- 
cerning the  Trinity,  while  from  the  Moravian  Ana- 
baptists he  received  the  teaching  that  the  Christian 
can  neither  accept  office  nor  engage  in  w*ar,  and 
took  a  hostile  attjtvide  t-oward  infant  baptism.  At 
li  synod  held  at  8ecymin  Jan.  22-23,  1556^  Gonesius 
boldly  polemized  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
accepting  the  Apostle'  Creed,  but  rejecting  the 
Nicene  and  A  thana^ian  Symbbb .    The  Father  alone 
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18  God:  the  Logos  is  not  the  Son,  but  the  seed  of  the 
Sofi;  and  the  doctrine  of  consubstantiality  is 
rejected.  The  nian  Christ  was  transfTormed  into 
God,  and  God  or  the  Word  into  man,  so  that  thp 
Son  is  at  once  subject  to  the  Father,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  two  are  identical.  Refusing  to  re- 
ftmct,  Gonesttus  was  sent  to  Wittenberg:  in  the  hope 
that  Melanchthon  might  convince  him  of  error. 
The  treatise  which  he  there  prepared.  De  communi- 
catione  idiomatum  nee  dialect  tea  nee  phyMca  ii/eoque 
pnfmun^dJa,  was  so  filled  with  the  heresy  of  Scrrve- 
tus  Umt  Mclanchthon  declined  to  have  any  further 
dealings  with  hira,  and  dismissed  him.  Gonesius's 
reception  in  Poland,  however,  was  moist  unfavor- 
able, and  at  a  synod  held  in  the  same  year  at  PLnc- 
tow  his  doctrines  were  condemned  as  A  nan.  Two 
jneani  later  at  the  Synod  of  Brze^k  in  Lithuania,  he 
lepeaied  his  assertions,  and  found  a  strong  defender 
in  the  starch  of  Samoptia,  Jan  Kiszka,  who  ap- 
pointed him  preacher  at  Wengrow  and  placed  a 
pnesB  at  his  disposal  for  the  promulgation  of  his 
views.  He  now  won  to  his  side  many  of  the  clergy 
and  nobility  of  Potilachia  and  Lithuania,  and  in 
1565  the  Reformed  openly  divided  into  trinitarian 
and  unitarian  factions.  The  latter  party  soon  far 
outstripped  Gonesius,  and  he  was  forced  to  struggle 
in  vain  against  the  '*  Ebionit^  **  and  "  Artemon- 
itc  *'  beiesaes  which  denied  the  preexistenee  of 
Christ.     Of  the  latter  part  of  hLs  Ufe    notliing  is 

A.  HEGLEItf.  (K.    HOLL.) 


F.  S.  Boelt,  Hist  aniitriniiariorumt  i.  f06, 

^VL  107B,  Leiptie.  1774-84;    O.  Fock,  Der  Socinianimnus, 
PI>,  143  Kja  t  Kiel.  Ift47. 
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GOOD,  THE  HIGHEST. 

CoDoeptiofiB  of  P!ati5  and  Aristotle  (I  1)» 
The  Scriptura]  CoDception  (ft  2), 
Auci>At]n«'$  Influenoe  (I  3). 
Strhlet^rmiuiher'i  View  tf  4>. 
The  Sum  of  AU  Time  "  Goods  "  (}  6). 


The  term  **  Highest  Good  *'  {summum  honum)  is  an 

cxpv^eflBion  used  in  philosophic  discussion  to  denote 

the  cfaieC  end  of  man's  existence,     Cicero  defines  it 

(Dtf  finAuty  L,  xii.  42)  as  *'  that  wliich  k  referred 

to   no    other    thing,    while   all    other 

I.  Concep-  things  are  referred  to  iL'*    The  corre- 

i^i      spending  Greek  word  tclos,  "  end/'  is 

and   often  uaed  simply,  without  any  c|uali' 

AjiHotk.    fying  words,  for  the  highest  good,  with 

which   Aristotle   identifies  it   ("  Nico- 

maclyttn  Ethics/'  1094a,  18-22):    "  U  anything  k 

•D  mad  of  our  actioa^  which  we  desire  for  itself,  and 

other  thiogs  on  account  of  it  .  ,  .  it  ifi  plain  that 

thai  WMMl  be  the  Good  and  the  Be^t. "     And  t hat  this 

is   almost    universally   predicated    of    cudainwnm, 

**  iMppuieB/'  he  states  in  another  passage  (lQD5n, 

17  «)q.>:  "  For  we  choose  tlm  for  iti»  own  sake  at- 

wmp^  and  never  for  the  sake  of  anji:hing  else.'*     He 

sdmits^  however,  that  there  is  a  controversy  as  to 

ooostitutes    it.     The   ChrLsfian    Fathers,    in 

thr  opinions  of  the  philosophers  on  this 

Mibjeet,  gf?e   thr*  preference  to  Plato,  l)eeause  in 

Us  iyiton  Gotl    in   CMfiecially  prominent   as   the 

**  otjsQItf^  *'  Highe»st  Good^  in  the  moilern  phrase, 

V.-2 


Aristotle  considers  merely  "  the  end  of  our  actions/* 
the  *"Gc>od"  wliich  can  Ik!  real izet J  by  human  elfort, 
while  Plato  brings  ethics  into  clo*;e  relation  with 
metaphyft'ies.  He  hj^wstatizea  the  **  Gocid  "  of 
S(xTatc*8  into  the  highest  of  his  *'  ideas/'  identi- 
fying it  with  the  no»A%  *''  mind,"  of  Anaxagoras,  the 
one  thing  that  has  real  existence,  the  Godhead, 
In  Plato  the  same  term,  "  the  Good,"  designates 
what  is  highest  alike  in  the  life  oi  man  and  in  the 
system  of  the  luiiverse.  The  Fathers  also  conmiend 
the  way  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  ethical  *'good/' 
the  attainable  '*  end/'  the  "  happiness  '^  of  man. 
tlie  Highest  Good  in  a  subjective  sense,  as  **  a 
likeness  to  (Scxl  to  the  extent  of  our  powers,  which 
likeness  con^sists  in  becoming  just  and  holy  by  mearw 
of  wi.sdora.*'  The  conception  of  the  Highest  Good 
in  Chri-sfian  ethics  was  largely  infiuenced  by  t!ie 
Platonic  view,  according  to  wliich  the  soul  becomes 
like  God  only  by  ascetic  flight  from  the  world  of 
scuBC  into  the  wodd  of  ideas,  by  philosopliic  medi- 
tation on  death,  by  ideal  sfjeculiition  and  contem- 
plation of  the  Godhead-  This  binteilectuahsm,  to 
whose  prcvsdencc  in  the  Churc!i  Aristotle  alno  con- 
tributed by  defining  as  the  highest  good  the  "  con- 
templative activity  "  of  the  soul  which  is  hke  that 
of  GotL 

The  phrase  "  your  good  "  of  Romans  xiv.  16 
might  be  referred  to  the  Highest  Good  and  to  the 
"  kingdom  of  God  "  in  the  following 
2.  The  verse,  but  ki^fs  nowhere  in  the  New 
Scriptural  Testament  denotes  the  Highest  Good- 
Conception.  Ps,  xvi.  13  sometimes  superscribed 
**God  the  Highest  GcmxI";  though 
tho  text  of  verse  2  \s  imcertain,  throughout  the 
psalm  Yahweh  is  the  ^*  portion  "of  the  right  eons  p 
from  wfioni  they  derive  all  good  things  (cf,  abo 
p8.  bociii.  25,  26,  2H).  Schleiermaclier  remarks 
(Werki\  IlL,ii.  456)  that  the  designation  of  God  as 
the  Highest  Good  is  an  improper  expression,  and 
that  it  is  tnore  correctly  defined  as  love  for  God. 
Bui  we  are  in  the  habit  of  referring  to  persona  (such 
as  a  \^ife  or  a  child)  as  our  good  in  the  sense  of  a 
possession  that  makes  im  happy,  without  thinking 
it  necessary  to  8j>eak  definitely  of  our  love  for  them. 
God  is  thus  I^rticPs  Highest  Good;  he  has  given 
himself  to  tiiis  |>eople  as  their  lord  and  king.  As 
such  be  is  their  lawgiver,  their  national  good  (Dcut. 
iv.  8),  more  to  be  desired  than  gold  (Ps.  xix.  10), 
and  provides  all  other  good  things  for  them.  If 
**  your  gr>od  '*  in  Rom,  xiv.  16  is  not  directly  to  l>e 
referred  to  t  he  kingdom  of  God,  this  kingdom  is  still, 
according  to  the  words  of  Jesus  (Matt.  \d.  33;  cf* 
xiii,  44.  4(3)  that  which  is  first  to  be  sought.  When 
Go<l  is  perfectly  n*cognis^ed  as  king,  ho  will  as  such 
bless  his  people  ^Wth  all  good  things  and  thus  be 
the  Highest  Good  of  men.  Even  at  present  it  is 
the  pood  (best)  part  (Luke  x.  42)  to  hear  the  words 
of  Jesus,  througli  wliich  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
established  within  the  soul  (cf,  also  Matt.  xiii.  16; 
John  iv.  10).  That  he  is  our  Highest  Good  is  ex- 
pressed most  clearly  in  Phil.  iii.  7-10.  i.  21-23:  II 
Cor.  xii.  9;  Heb.  iiL  14,  The  "good  things  "  of 
Matt,  vii.  11  arc  simimed  up  by  Luke  {xl,  13)  in  the 
Holy  Sjiint  as  the  Highest  Good,  including  all  the 
others.  It  would,  however,  be  unsrriyitural  to  con- 
fitm  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  Gcxl  as  the  Highest 
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Good  to  these  relations  with  him.  His  rule  implies 
the  blessing  of  his  people  >%ith  social  and  natural 
good  things.  But  if  any  religion  may  be  taken  as 
having  an  eschatological  conception  of  the  Highest 
Good,  it  is  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  which  under- 
stands the  term  of  that  which  is  really  highest  ("  that 
which  is  perfect,"  I  Cor.  xiii.  10).  Such  passages  as 
I  Cor.  viii.  6;  Rom.  xi.  36;  Eph.  iv.  6  imply  that 
God,  who  directs  all  things  toward  himself,  is  the  end 
of  the  world,  or  that  the  course  of  its  history  is  to 
tend  to  his  glory.  The  expressions  of  I  Cor.  xv.  28 
and  Rev.  i.  8  have  contributed  to  a  metaphysical 
conception  of  God  as  the  Highest  Good  in  the  sense 
of  the  ultimate  end  of  all  things.  The  maintenance 
of  his  glory  in  this  sense  is  the  devout  purpose  of 
those  who  desire  his  beneficent  rule  to  prevail  (Matt. 
V.  16;  I  Cor.  x.  31;  Eph.  i.  12;  Phil.  i.  11,  ii.  11; 
I  Peter  iv.  11). 

In  the  Church  of  the  second  century  also,  the 
expected  kingdom  of  God  was  looked  upon  as  the 
Highest  Good.  It  was  a  result  of  the 
3.  Augus-  HcUenization  of  Christianity  when  an 
tine's  In-  increasing  influence  was  exerted,  from 
fluence.  Clement  of  Rome  {Ad  Corinthios, 
xxxvi.  2)  to  Clement  of  Alexandria 
(Strom. f  VI.,  xii.),  by  the  formula  "  the  most  per- 
fect good  is  knowledge,  which  is  to  be  chosen  for 
its  own  sake,"  without  reference  to  anything  else 
as  in  the  quotation  from  Aristotle  above.  This 
knowledge  (in  the  high  sense  given  to  the  word 
gnosis,  denoting  a  knowledge  of  the  mysteries  of 
God),  since  it  has  God  for  its  highest  object,  in  a 
sense  deifies  man,  and  makes  him  inmiortal.  Au- 
gustine's influence  was  epoch-making  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  idea  here  discussed.  He  removed  it  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  moralism,  intellec- 
tualism,  naturalism  of  the  ancients,  and  returned 
to  the  Scriptural  paths.  In  union  with  Paul,  he 
departs  most  widely  from  moraUstic  naturahsm. 
The  ancient  morality  was  capable  of  the  religious 
interpretation  that  the  natural  powers  were  gifts 
of  God;  but  Christian  ethics  presupposes  new, 
supernatural  powers,  derived  from  the  new  creation 
by  God's  grace.  The  ancient  philosopher  expected, 
for  perfect  happiness,  to  become  what  he  already 
was  by  nature,  throu^  the  energetic  cultivation  of 
the  higher  or  spiritual  part  of  his  being,  in  itself 
good  and  making  it  dominate  the  lower  or  sensual 
part.  Augustine  taught  that  man  can  become 
something  quite  other  than  he  is  by  nature,  through 
correspondence  to  the  divine  purpose.  The  period 
of  Augustine's  influence  extends  practically  down 
to  Schleiermacher.  Even  Kant's  conception  of  the 
Highest  Good  is  not  reaUy  a  new  one.  In  the 
Kritik  der  praktischen  Vemunft  (Riga,  1788),  he 
treats  of  two  different  elements  of  the  Highest 
Good — virtue  conceived  as  an  incessant  progression 
toward  perfect  happiness,  he  calls  the  highest 
{supremum)  good;  but  it  is  not  yet  the  perfect  and 
complete  {consummalum)  good,  since  to  become 
this  it  requires  a  happiness  proportioned  to  it,  which 
is  the  second  element  of  the  Highest  Good.  The 
ultimate  end  of  the  universe  is  to  be  sought  not  in 
the  happiness  of  rational  beings,  but  in  the  Highest 
Good,  which  adds  the  condition  of  its  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  virtue. 


After  Augustine  Schleiermacher 's  teaching  marks 

the  next  stage  in  the  development.     In  his  two 

treatises  Ueber  den  Begriff  des  hochsten 

4.  Schleier-  GuU  (1827,   1830),  the  term  denotes 

macher's  the  sum  of  the  products  of  moral 
View.  activity,  in  so  far  as  this  activity  still 
includes  them  in  itself  and  continues  to 
develop  them.  The  total  result  of  the  operations  of 
reason  in  the  world  through  the  human  organiza- 
tion is  the  Highest  Good — a  perfect  and  complete 
whole,  expressed  in  the  terms  '*  golden  age,"  "  per- 
petual peace,"  "  conmiunity  of  language,"  "  Idng- 
dom  of  heaven."  In  tliis  organism  of  results,  vir- 
tue, their  cause,  is  included  as  the  powerful  Hfe  of 
reason  in  the  individuals.  Schleiermacher's  epoch- 
making  character  in  regard  to  this  question  con- 
sists in  his  introduction  into  the  concept  of  the 
Highest  Good  of  two  new  elements,  the  dominion  of 
man  over  the  earth  and  the  blessings  of  civilization. 

The  place  where  alone,  if  God  is  all  in  all,  the 
absolute  ultimate  end  exists  is  God's  own  personal 
spirit,  that  of  his  Son,  and  those  of  the  angels  and 
saints.    The  Ufe  of  God  and  the  "  eternal  life  "  of 
his  perfect  children  is  the  highest  reality  which 
exists  for  its  own  sake  and  renders  the  question  of 
a  purpose  absurd.     But  what  is  life?    In  the  Scrip- 
tural conception  of  the  Ufe  of  God  causation,  ac- 
tivity, incessant  energy  predominates  among  its 
constituent  factors.     In  the  eternal  life  of  spirits 
that  are  like  him,  causation  of  religious  acts  in 
relation  to  him  and  of  social  acts  in  relation  to  the 
world  of  blessed  spirits  is  a  sinulariy  dominant  fac- 
tor.   With  this  energy  sensations  of  happiness  are 
so  inseparably  connected  that  they  can  not  be 
differentiated,  as  accidental  consequences,  from  it 
as  the  end.    To  separate  happiness  as  a  subjective 
accident  from  the  moral  end  is  something  only  to 
be   attempted   by   objectivism,   which   designates 
objective  spiritual  results,  valuable  in  and  for  them- 
selves, as  the  end.     It  caUs  them  "  good  "  because 
the  object  of  life  is  their  attainment,  and  disap- 
proves of  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word  "  good," 
something  which  has  the  power  to  produce  happi- 
ness in  the  individual  consciousness.     In  opposition 
to  this  view,  the  Christian  doctrine  uses  the  term 
"  Highest  Good  "  in  the  old  eudemonistic  sense, 
and  maintains  that  the  happiness  produced  in  the 
blessed  spirits  by  their  perfect  acts  of  causation 
is  necessarily  included  in  the  absolute  ultimate  end 
Even  when  we  call  God  himself  the  "objective 
Highest  Good,"  we  do  so  only  in  distinction  fron 
the  subjective  eudaimonia  (happiness)   which  h< 
causes.     And  God  is  not  a  "  good  "  in  the  abstract 
but  the  Highest  Good  to  himself,  to  the  Son,  anc 
to  the  world.    So  far  Schleiermacher  is  correc 
when  he  says  in  his  ChrUUiche  Ethik  :  "  The  asser 
tion  that  God  is  the  Highest  Good  is  not  altogethe 
justifiable,  for  a  tiling  is  only  classed  among  ou 
*  goods  '  when  we  have  or  possess  it;   but  if  we  sa 
that  the  possession  of  God  or  union  with  God  is  th 
Highest  Good,  no  objection  can  be  raised."    Th; 
possession  is  not  an  inactive  possession.     Schleie: 
macher  insists  that  it  is  an  essential  property  < 
what  we  call  a  "  good  "  to  arouse  a  Hving  activit; 
and  that  an    inactive  condition,  no  matter  ho 
richly  endowed,  does  not  come  under  this  head;  ar 
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Ihe  same  is  true  alao  of  **  goods  "  not  produced  by 
htim&Q  activity^  of  God  and  his  dominion,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  reli^ous  and  social  activities  of  the 
spirits,  in  which  they  are  "  blessed  "  (James  i.  25). 
^Now,  the  Christian  faith  knows  of  no  capacity  to 
iuce  these  activities  except  through  the  Savior; 
and  Schleiermacher  says,  "  accordinj:;ly  the  redemp- 
tion through  Christ  is  it«elf  the  Highest  Good/' 
thus  including  in  the  term  the  element  of  the  gift 
of  grace.  It  is  easy  enough  to  avoid  any  identifi- 
cation of  this  with  the  real  end. 

There  is*  however,  a  distinction  drawn  by  Thomas 
Aquinas  {Summa,  iii.  13)  between  "  an  end  which 
is  constituted  by  the  action  of  an 
5.  The  Sum  agent  "  and  **  an  end  which  is  pre- 
of  All  True  existent  and  to  be  acquired  or  ob- 
"Goods."  taiued  by  action  or  motion/^  Under 
the  latter  head  come  God  and  his 
gilis,  the  Savior  and  BalvatioUt  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
who  ministers  salvation.  These  gifts  are  accepted 
by  an  act  of  the  will,  with  which  man's  part,  the 
*'  action/*  begins,  that  which  constitutes  the  **  end  '* 
in  the  former  sense^  T^ithout  losing  sight  of  the 
"  preexistent  end."  In  the  religious  and  social  ac- 
tivities produced  in  him  by  the  eternal"  goods  "  I  he 
(Hiristian  mui<f  pei  feet  himself  by  daily  repentance. 
The  degree  of  perfection  which  must  be  attained 
by  cttch  in  this  world  is  not  known  to  ua;  but  we 
have  firm  con6denee  in  the  grace  of  God,  and  hope 
for  moral  perfection  in  the  other  world,  which  shall 
perfect  also  our  moral  happiness.  Physical  happi- 
nem^  loo»  will  be  bestowed  upon  us  by  God's  love, 
though  of  what  nature  this  will  be  no  one  knows. 
WhUe  Christians  already  possess  *'  eternal  life/'  a 
life  which  is  supramundane  and  heavenly,  this  is 
only  a  feeble  beginning  compared  with  the  blesi*ed 
perfection  to  be  attained  in  the  likeness  of  God  in 
the  world  to  come.  It  may  therefore  be  doubted 
whether  it  is  to  be  included  in  the  idea  of  the  (sub- 
jective) Highest  Good.  God's  gifts,  when  he  shall 
be  aQ  in  alL  will  of  course  not  l>e  the  same  as  his 
present  gifts — redemption,  forgiveness  of  sins, 
sanctification.  And  since  in  this  life  the  blesstngs 
ol  ci%nU«ation  may  be  n timbered  among  his  gifts, 
it  18  possible  to  include  them  also  in  the  conception 
oi  the  Highest  Good,  which  thus  becomes  the  sum, 
Ube  orguusm,  the  system,  the  totality  of  all  true 
•*  ipoods,"  Karl  Thiemb. 

BkPUOQiiAFBTr  The  subjeot  is  treBt4»d  trom  the  htptorie- 
pIlifcMDfiliicml  »de  ID  all  works  on  the  lii»tor>'  of  p1ii)o»o- 
jjhj^  fH .  F,  Ueberweg,  (7e*fiAu;Al«  der  Phyh»ophie,  ed. 
M.  H^naav  i.  184.  238,  272-273.  BerUn,  1894  (sivinic  r«f- 
4VHMM  lo  otli«r  liter»tuj-el.  It  is  atao  induded  within 
Ihi  MOpa  of  workj  on  ethics  and  Christian  ettucs. 

€2adMllt:  Pmlnier,  in  JakrbUcher  far  deuUcha  Theoloffte^ 
T  CtMO),  43B  sqa-;  K.  Wem«r,  GcMhitfUe  der  apalaoe' 
UtHktn  umd  yQlumi^ckm  LUgratur  der  chrUUichen  Thtohffie, 
i  JtB  <IP9,  8«h*ini«oaeQ,  1861;  Heman,  in  Jahrbiicher 
/Mr  iwillwifcs  TheahgU.  zvii  (1872),  442  sqq.  (on  .Schleicj-- 
BMfaer);  Arnold  t.  in  ;4 iipr«u«ti«cft«  MonatAnchrift,  %i 
(tl74X  198  aqq.  (on  K«nt);  S.  Hub«r,  Di«  Gliitk§«Ugkeit4- 
hJkn  det  ArxMUtUle*  und  heUiaen  Thoma*  von  Aquino*^ 
Frm^ntL  18&S.   J.  Kaltati.  in  ZHUchHft  far  Thsotoffie  und 

GOOD,  JAMES  ISAAC:  German  Reformed;  b* 
■t  York,  Pa.,  Dec.  31.  1S50.  He  was  educated  at 
lAfayette  Collegjc  fB.A.,  1872)  and  Union  Theo- 
k^kal  Seminary  (1872-75).  He  was  pastor  of 
fltiddber^   Reformed  Church,   York,   Pa.    (1S75- 


1877),  Heidelberg  Reformed  Church,  Philadelphia 
(1877-^);  C:dvary  Reformed  Cburch,  Reading, 
Pa.,  (189CH}5)-  He  was  connected  with  Ur- 
sinus  College,  Philadelphia,  first  as  professor  of 
church  history  from  1800  to  1893,  and  then  as  pro- 
fessor of  dogmatics  and  paatoml  theology  and  dean 
of  the  school  of  theology  from  1893  to  1897. 
Since  1907  he  has  been  professor  of  Reformed 
Church  history  in  Central  Theological  Seminary^ 
Tiffin*  O.  In  theology  his  position  is  conservative 
and  positive.  He  has  written  Origin  of  the  /?€- 
formtii  Church  of  Germany  (ReadiJig.  Pa.,  1887); 
Rambles  around  Reformed  Lands  (1889);  Hutory 
of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Germany  (1894);  HUtory 
of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States  (1899); 
FaTw/us  Women  of  the  Reformed  Church  (Philadel- 
phia, 1902);  and  Famous  MissionarieB  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  (1903). 

GOOD  TEMPLARS,     See  Total  Abstinence. 
GOOD   WORKS* 

Ethnic  and  Jewish  Conception  (,}!). 

The  Teaching  of  Jeaua  (ft  2). 

Pauline  Teaching  (J  3). 

Ptttri>itic  and  Roman  Catholio  Doctrine  (14). 

In  the  Eastern  Church  (}  6). 

The  T^iching  of  Luthef  and  Melanchthon  <|  fl). 

Modern  Lutheran  Teachting  (S  7K 

Roman  Catholic  DckC trine  Ciiticixed  (1  8). 

There  are  only  faint  traces  among  the  Babylo- 
nians of  the  conception  of  a  judgment  of  the  dead, 
but  Babylonian  prayers  contain  peti- 
I.  Ethnic  tions  that  the  **  table  of  good  worka  " 
and  Jewish  might  be  written  upon  and  the  "  table 
Conception,  of  sins  "  destroyed.  The  former  table 
is  identical  with  the  '*  table  of  life  " 
upon  which  Nebo  registers  man^s  length  of  life. 
In  the  Egyptian  religion  Thoth  corresponds  to  this 
writing  god,  the  heart  of  the  dead  is  weighed  in  a 
scale  and  Thoth  notes  the  result.  The  dead  miin 
puts  in  a  claim,  for  example,  for  charity,  **  I  have 
given  bread  to  the  hungry,  water  to  the  thirsty, 
clothes  to  the  naked,  and  passage  to  those  without 
ship/'  The  Greek  conception  of  the  judgment  of 
the  dead  was  influenced  by  the  Babylonians  (cf. 
L.  Rubl,  De  morttiorum  judiao,  Giessen,  1903).  In 
the  Zoroastrian  eschatology  the  conceptions,  good 
thoughts,  good  words,  good  works,  are  important 
{see  Zoroaster,  ZoROASTRiANtaM).  These  accom- 
pany the  eoul  in  its  flight  to  heaven.  At  the  judg- 
ment of  the  dead  gootl  works  are  weighed  against 
bad  works.  Here  may  be  found  the  idea  of  a  treas- 
ury of  superfluous  good  works  and  that  works  of 
pity  are  decisive.  Those  ideas  probably  had  an 
iiifluence  upon  the  Jew^ish  religion.  Their  influence 
ypon  Islam  is  well  knowTi.  These  parallel  features 
are  especially  noteworthy:  books  of  good  and  bad 
works,  the  weighing  of  them,  and  emphasis  on 
works  of  pity.  God  accepts  repentance.  Faith 
and  good  works  must  follow  in  order  to  drive  away 
former  evil  (J.  B.  Roling,  Eschutologie  des  lalamf 
pp.  18-25,  Leifjsic,  1895).  In  the  Jewish  reli^oa 
ma^asim  forim,  **good  works/'  are  frequently  men- 
tioned along  with  mizwoth,  *'  fulfilment  of  the  law." 
Ma*aseh  signifles  the  practical  fulfilment  of  the  law, 
and  comes  next  to  its  study,  and  might  include  the 
conception  of  mizwoth.  It  was  not  limited  to  the 
giving  of  alms  and  acts  of  kindness.  It  can  not  be 
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maintained  that  all  good  works  of  these  two  sorts 
were  regarded  as  extralegal  (cf.  Deut.  xv.  7  sqq.). 
But  although  they  were  commanded  by  the  law, 
the  measure  and  degree  in  which  they  were  to  be 
performed  were  left  to  individual  initiative.  The 
idea  of  "  deeds  of  kindness  **  (gemiliUh  hasadhim) 
first  appears  in  Ecclesiasticus  and  Tobit;  these  acts 
relate  to  the  dead,  mourners,  the  sick,  strangers, 
and  prisoners,  and  are  dependent  upon  personal 
motive.  They  have  justifying  and  atoning  power. 
They  are  written  down  in  books  in  heaven,  and  on 
the  judgment  day  God  opens  the  books  and  judges 
accordingly  (JubileeSf  xxx.  19  sqq.).  Another  con- 
ception is  that  of  the  garnering  up  of  good  works. 
On  the  judgment  day  they  "  awake  "  (IV  Ezra  vii. 
35,  77).  In  Pirke  Aboth  iv.  11a,  vi.  9b,  good  works 
are  represented  as  companions  of  the  departing 
soul  and  witnesses  in  his  favor  before  the  judgment 
seat.  The  idea  sometimes  appears  of  the  super- 
fluity of  the  good  works  of  the  Fathers  being  vica- 
riously accredited  to  Israel  (IV  Ezra  8,  26  sqq.). 

On  the  expression  kola  or  agatha  erga,  which  occurs 
in  the  New  Testament  first  in  Matt.  v.  16,  cf.  H. 

Cremer,  W&rterbuch   der  neutestamenl- 

2.  The     lichen    GrOciUU    (Gotha,    1902),    and 

Teaching  of  Zahn,  Das  Evangdium  des  MaUhdtia, 

Jesus.      p.  203  (Leipsic,  1905).    The  image  of  a 

"  treasure  in  Heaven  "  is  used  also  by 
Jesus  (Matt.  vi.  20),  who  retains  the  conceptions 
relating  to  the  reward  for  good  works.  The  image  of 
bookkeeping  with  reference  to  good  works  appears 
in  Rev.  xx.  12;  that  of  the  companionship  of  good 
works  in  Rev.  xiv.  13.  Jesus'  criticism  of  the 
righteousness  of  good  works  is  aimed  at  the  pre- 
sumption of  claiming  credit  with  God,  at  the  con- 
fusion of  the  distinction  between  moral  and  ritual- 
istic works,  at  the  increasing  of  the  necessary 
number  of  good  works  to  an  intolerable  degree,  and 
at  the  pride  and  love  of  glory  accompanying  it. 
The  Jews  commonly  associated  almsgiving,  prayer, 
and  fasting  as  types  of  good  works.  Jesus  approved 
of  fasting  as  an  expression  of  a  sorrowful  mood,  but 
not  as  a  means  of  purification.  He  emphasized  the 
importance  of  words  as  indications  of  the  character 
of  the  spirit  (Matt.  xii.  36-37),  but  he  also  praised 
the  doing  of  the  will  of  God  in  contrast  to  the  mere 
utterance  of  words  (Matt.  vii.  21,  xxi.  28  sqq.). 
He  taught  also  that  only  those  acts  of  love  are 
good  that  arise  from  adequate  motives  (Matt.  xxv. 
37  sqq.).  In  Luke  x.  20  he  uses  the  old  image  of 
a  book  of  life,  meaning  that  his  disciples  had  con- 
fessed God  and  been  chosen  to  salvation. 

Paul  was  not  only  a  man  of  deep  religious  feel- 
ing, but  an  active  character  and  an  ethical  genius. 

It  is  an  exaggeration  to  assert  that 
3.  Pauline  his  denial  of  justification  by  works 
Teaching,   meant  an   alienation  from  works  (A. 

Schlatter,  DerGlaube  im  N,  T.,  pp.327 
sqq.,  381  sqq.,  Stuttgart,  1905).  Paul  opposes  the 
doctrine  that  man  may  demand  recompense  from 
God  for  doing  that  which  God  has  bidden  him  do.  It 
IS  impiety  from  the  standpoint  of  the  religion  of  sal- 
vation and  faith  in  Christ.  He  opposes  to  the  Jewish 
formula,  "  works  and  faith,"  the  principle  "  out  of 
faith  alone."  Faith  is  trust  in  the  grace  of  God, 
which  alone  brings  salvation  and  would  no  longer 


be  grace  if  the  principle  "  by  works  "  were  vahd. 
The  sole  efficacy  of  predestined  grace  is  lauded  in 
Rom.  xi.  6;  its  relation  to  works  in  Eph.  ii.  9-10. 
Paul  certainly  valued  highly  the  activity  of  Chris- 
tians in  works,  which,  religiously  considered,  is 
nothing  less  than  God's  "  good  works."  The  saving 
power  of  good  works  arises  from  the  fact  that  at  the 
judgment  decision  will  be  based  upon  them.  This 
seems  contradictory  of  the  doctrine  of  justification 
by  faith  alone.  It  will  not  do  to  regard  the  former 
of  these  views  as  a  mere  survival  in  Paul  of  a  Jewish 
mode  of  thought.  Paul  not  only  felt  that  Christ 
was  producing  all  those  heroic  works  which  he, 
Paul,  was  able  to  do  through  love  of  Christ,  but 
he  also  recognized  in  himself  freedom,  power,  and 
responsibility.  He  was  filled  with  the  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice  and  joy  because  he  was  able  to  do  something 
for  the  love  of  Christ,  for  which  he  hoped  to  receive 
not  "  reward  "  from  Christ,  but  favor  and  friendly 
recognition.  Faith  in  Christ  as  judge  because  of  his 
"  meekness  and  gentleness  "  (II  Cor.  x.  1)  made  the 
idea  of  man's  hoping  in  his  littleness  to  deserve 
anything  of  God  beosiuse  of  his  works  seem  less 
presumptuous.  The  ethical  conception  that  sal- 
vation must  be  dependent  upon  activity,  respon- 
sibility, and  duty  was  developed  in  Paul's  mind  by 
the  idea  of  the  atonement.  The  pastoral  letters 
mention  frequently  the  idea  of  good  works,  which 
then  passed  into  church  doctrine  and  terminology. 
While  these  letters  do  not  contain  the  phrase  "  faith 
and  works,"  they  do  contain  the  phrase  ''  faith  and 
love." 

For  the  evolution  of  the  idea  of  justification  by 
works  see  Justification.  Tbe  best  material  bearing 
on  the  common  postapostolic  view  of 
4.  Patristic  good  work  is  presented  in  A.  Titius, 
and  Roman  Die  neutestamentliche  Lehre  von  der 
Catholic  Seligkeitf  vol.  iv.,  chap.  iv.  (TObingen, 
Doctrine.  1900).  For  the  apostolic  fathers,  E.  J. 
Goodspeed,  Index  patristicua  (Leipsic, 
1907)  is  valuable.  Their  ethicism  is  currently  ex- 
plained as  due  to  Jewish  influence.  The  significance 
of  TertuUian,  Cyprian, and  Augustine  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  doctrine  of  good  works  is  very  great  (see 
Justification).  Augustine's  De  fide  et  operiints 
established  in  the  Church  Paul's  doctrine  of  "  faith 
which  worketh  by  love  "  (Gal.  v.  6).  The  specific 
Roman  Catholic  combination  of  a  religion  of  salva- 
tion and  a  religion  of  justice  began  after  the  time  of 
TertuUian  to  be  formed  by  means  of  an  elastic  and 
complicated  conception  of  Merit  (q.v.).  The  thesis 
of  Augustine  that  God  crowns  as  human  desert  his 
own  gifts  of  grace  made  the  combination  possible. 
The  scholastics  treat  many  problems  relative  to 
this  subject  not  under  the  title  of  bona  opera^  "  good 
works,"  but  under  actus  humanif  "  human  ac- 
tivities," as  belonging  to  ethics.  As  they  recognized 
seven  principal  virtues,  seven  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  as  especially  good  acts,  eight  evangelical 
beatitudes,  so  also  they  counted  seven  corporal  and 
seven  spiritual  works  of  charity.  The  corporal 
were  the  Jewish  **  deeds  of  kindness  "  (Lactantius, 
Epitome,  Ix.;  Augustine,  De  moribus  ecclestce 
catholicce,  xxvii.).  These  works  of  pity  especially, 
but  also  the  other  categories  mentioned,  are  stiU 
important  in  the  Roman  Church.    The  prevailing. 
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^external,  reward-hungry  doctrme  of  the  Middle  Ages 
undermined  by  mysticH  like  Bertmrd,  Ecklmrt, 

land  Tauler  (qi|A'.).  Thr  Tridentine  council  de- 
fended the  "  regard  for  reward  "  (see  Reward)  and 
the  fear  of  hell  and  judgment.  Christ  ia  not  only 
Uie  Savior  whom  one  should  trust,  but  the  lawgiver 
wham  one  must  obey.  Hie  Gospel  is  not  a  bare  and 
unconditioned  promise  of  eternal  life  without  the 
requirement  of  observing  the  commands  of  God 
and  of  the  Church.  As  works  of  satisfaction  are 
mentioned  *'  fasting,  works  of  charity,  prayer,  and 
other  exerciser  of  the  spiritual  life."  The  point  of 
view  is  not  alone  that  of  the  observance  of  the 
commandments.  Good  works  are  regarded  also 
as  sufferings  with  Christ  (Rom.  %iii.  17),  as  war 
with  the  flesh;  and  especially  noteworthy  is  the 
connection  with  Johannean  mysticism.  The  current 
Roman  CathoUc  doctrine  of  good  works  may  be 
slcetched  briefly  as  follows:  even  a  man  who  has 
committed  a  sin  deserving  of  death  may  perform 
naturally  good  works,  which,  although  tliey  will 
not  bring  him  to  Heaven,  *'  are  very  useful  in  ob- 
taining from  the  Divine  pity  the  grace  of  conversion, 
and  in  winning  temporal  rewanl  or  avoiding  tem- 
poral punishment  '*  (Katholischer  Katechismns  jur 
da%  Aftosioli^he  Vikariat  im  Komgreiche  Sachaenf 
p.  89).  The  commands  of  God  and  of  the  Church, 
thr  perfonnanoe  of  which  will  win  Heaven  for  the 
doer,  are  to  hear  mass,  to  fast,  to  confess  and  partake 
of  the  communion,  to  pay  church  tithes,  and  not 
to  marry  at  forbidden  t  imes.  To  t  he  question,  w^hich 
work:s  are  especially  recommended  by  the  Bible^ 
the  catechism  quoted,  p.  90»  mentions  prayer, 
ftksimg,  and  almsgiving,  tn  wiiich  are  included  all 
works  of  reverence,  mortiiication,  and  love  of  neigh- 
bors, A  great  theological-ethical  tradition  beginning 
with  Augustine  lies  back  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
catecliism  that  God  "  especially  regards  the  good 
intention,  through  which  even  with  slight  works 
wie  may  obtain  great  rew*ard  of  God."  The  good 
intention  should  be  awakened  every  morning  with 
pnjer;  to  renew  it  fnx[uently  through  the  day 
mettmatR  the  merit.  A  good  intention  tliat  does  not 
ttModcle  with  the  proper  aim  and  direction  of  a 
good  work  adds  a  new  species  of  goodness  to  the 
go*jd  work,  make^  it  doubly  good.  An  alms,  an 
•etion  or  suffering  of  anything  irksome,  is  spoken 
of  ag  being  "  brought  as  a  sacri^ce  "  to  God,  The 
good  intention  then  makes  doubly  good  the  deed 
l^ood  in  itself.  The  awakening  of  the  good  intention 
1*  an  act  of  expUcit  love  of  God.  The  acts  of  faith 
hope  ah»o  should  frequently  be  awakened. 
three  theological  virtues  are,  together  with 
^nrllfyinE  grace,  an  inpoured  ornament  of  the 
•onl  ft^MXiing  to  a  fukiess  of  good  works.  It  is 
«irithml  how  great  is  the  number  of  possible  good 
worioL  The  Catholic  needs  many  of  them  not  only 
lo  obtain  merit  in  order  to  attain  blessedness,  but 
» mB  acta  of  penance  in  order  to  escape  temporal 
t}t  lor  his  sins.  The  acts  of  penance  im- 
pnmd  bj  the  confessor  (prayer,  fasting,  and  alms) 
miiat  be  supplemented  by  voluntary  deeds,  which 
avBil  to  bel|J  ibe  poor  soul  suffering  the  fires  of 
por^aiory. 

lo  the  Eaatem  Church  the  spirit  of  an  Augxistine 
has  bani  lacking  to  lead  the  way  beyond  the  formula 


"  faith  and  good  works."     Faith  and  good   works 
are  reganled  in  that  church  as  the  two  factors  of 

all  Christianity.  Acconling  to  Metho- 
S.  In  the  diuB  "the  praiseworthy  are  those  who 
Eastern  adorn  the  inner  man  with  the  proper 
Church-     faith  as  well  as  the  outer  with  good 

works.''  The  wortls  of  Cyril  of  Jerusa' 
lem  are  well  known:  "The  Wiiy  of  regard  for  God  is 
twofold,  pious  beliefs  and  gowl  deeds;  these  l»eliefa 
apart  from  good  deeds  are  not  acct?ptable  to  God, 
nor  are  good  works  apart  from  right  beliefs  received 
by  him  "  (MPG,  xxxiii.  456  B).  The  **  Confession  " 
of  Mogilaa  names  fourteen  works  of  cliarity. 

VV^ith  Luther,   it  may  be  admitted,   the  ethical 
interest  was  secondares  in  the  sense  thnt  he  preached 

the  receptive  power  of  faith  with  more 

6.  The      enthusiasm  than  the  effective  power; 

Teaching  of  that  faith  is,  accortli ng  to  him,  ethic- 

Ltitherand  ally  effective  only  when  it  is  not  too 

Helanch-     far  removed  from  it.s  idealization,  as  he 

thon.        himself  for  the  mo-st  part  experienced 

it;  and  tliat  he  sliould  have  avoided 
his  apparently  antinomian  modes  of  expression. 
His  principal  work,  Von  den  giden  Werkcn  (1520), 
lK*gins  with  "  It  is  to  J>e  understood  in  the  first  place 
that  those  things  commanded  by  God  are  not  the 
only  good  works."  Luther  Ijelievetl  that  faith 
brought  all  religious  activities  along  with  it.  He 
refers  several  times  in  this  tract  to  the  cliarge  tliat 
he  forbade  good  works.  While  he  had  condemned 
mere  legal  goo*i  works,  intendt'd  to  procure  blessed- 
ness for  the  doer,  he  defended  good  works  f*rising 
from  faith.  Gootj  works  are,  according  to  him,  the 
end  and  aim  of  faith,  which  reenforoes  the  natural 
human  motives  to  good  works.  Faith,  especially 
that  in  the  beneficence  of  God,  disposes  the  re- 
created man  to  t>e  beneficent  to  his  neighbor.  Good 
works  are  not  necessary  to  blessedness;  tliey  t!ow 
of  necessity  from  the  beatific  faith.  He  wlio  has 
l>een  baptijsed  and  believes  Is  just  and  ha|:>py,  and 
lias  received  heaven  and  eternal  life.  But  in  order 
to  remain  so,  he  must  retain,  exercise,  complete, 
and  test  his  faith,  and  for  this  good  works  are 
necessary.  Good  works  are  a  means,  at  the  jtidg- 
ment,  for  measuring  the  degree  of  faith,  but  are 
not  in  themselves  causes  of  blessedness.  Luther 
continued  the  light  of  tlie  mystics  against  the 
**  regard  for  reward,"  but  in  practise  he  did  not  take 
away  the  motives  of  reward.  Melanchthon,  on  the 
other  hand,  defendetl  the  principle  of  obligation  in 
the  good  works  of  l>eliever8 — they  are  not  '*  forced  '* 
but  '*  owed."  In  the  Augsburg  Confession,  VI., 
the  statutory  motive,  the  necessity  arising  from 
command  and  obligation,  is  phiced  beside  the  more 
idealistic  bringing  forth  of  good  fruits,  and  the 
**  thus  hath  God  commantled  "  contains  a  third 
thought — it  is  aimed  at  the  former  emphasis  upon 
*'  childishly  unneoes.sary  works  "  of  which  Melanch- 
thon complains  in  articles  XX.  3,  XX  VL  2,  XXVII, 
13.  In  §§  Ixxiii.  sqq.  of  the  **  Apology  "  the  ideas 
of  merit  and  reward  are  brought  in — gootl  works 
are  meritorious,  but  deserve  neither  jujjtification 
nor  eternal  life,  but  only  "  other  corporal  and 
spiritual  rewards  in  this  life  and  afterw*ard.'* 

For  the  controversies  about  the  necessity  of  good 
works  in  the  seventeenth  century  see  Antinomian- 
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1811  AND  Antinomian  Gonthovbssies,  II.;  Stncrs- 
TI8TIC  CoNTRovEBSiEs;  and  HoRNBius,  Conrad. 
The  doctrine  of  the  orthodox  dogmatists  is  given  in 
H.  Schmid,  Die  Dogmatik  der  evangdiach-ltUheri- 
Mchen  Kirche,  §  49  (GQtersloh,  1893).  For  the 
Reformed  doctrine  of  good  works  see  Calvin,  John; 
Protebtantisii;  and  Zwinqli,  Huldreich. 

Few  Lutherans  to-day  adhere  to  Luther's  dogma 
that  "good  works  are  to  be  excluded  not  only  when 
the  discussion  concerns  justification, 
7.  Modem  but  also  when  our  eternal  salvation  is 
Lutheran  the  question."  Most  of  them  would 
Teaching,  assert  that  we  have  no  right  to  inter- 
pret the  numerous  Scriptural  expres- 
sions concerning  God's  judgment  as  showing  that 
he  regards  good  fruits  only  as  indications  of  faith, 
upon  which  alone  everything  depends,  but  that 
he  appreciates  them  and  the  good  conscience  from 
which  they  proceed  according  to  the  value  which 
the  good  in  itself  has  for  him.  Man,  possessing  per- 
fection only  in  a  measure,  may,  and  should,  find 
favor  in  a  measiire  with  God.  In  view  of  the  ideal 
of  perfection,  his  state  will  bring  him  no  joy,  but 
only  shame  and  pain  and  anxiety.  It  is  not  **  pei^ 
fection  "  at  aU  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  law. 
It  has  value  only  in  the  Father's  loving  eyes,  upon 
which  the  mortal  has  no  claim.  Does  this  do  justice 
to  the  certainty  of  salvation  7  It  is  a  conunon 
Lutheran  misunderstanding  of  the  Lutheran  cer- 
tainty of  salvation  to  assume  that  the  Christian  is 
as  sure  of  his  salvation  as  he  is,  say,  of  his  mortality. 
The  Christian  is  heir  to  salvation,  but  not  necessarily 
possessor  of  it.  His  faith  is  the  key  to  a  priceless 
treasure,  but  in  order  to  possess  that  treasure  he 
must  guard  and  perfect  the  key.  He  does  not,  it  is 
true,  according  to  Luther,  attain  to  blessedness 
because  of  his  perfected  faith,  but  because  of  the 
Savior  who  is  the  judge  that  pronounces  happiness. 
The  perfected  faith,  however,  is  the  means  of 
ascending  to  the  Savior.  Luther  himself  in  his 
wrestling  with  his  own  soul  had  no  such  certainty 
of  salvation.  He  placed  so  much  emphasis  upon 
faith  because  in  his  view  everything  depends  upon 
Christ,  ''which  fact  must  be  believed  and  can  not 
be  attained  or  grasped  in  any  other  way  by  any 
work,  law,  or  merit."  But  the  Christian  believer, 
for  whom  the  rule  of  grace  obtains,  can  and  should 
bring  fruits  which,  though  not  according  to  the 
dispensation  of  the  law,  pass  for  a  certain  "  per- 
fection" according  to  the  dispensation  of  grace. 
That  the  anxiety  concerning  the  persistent  imper- 
fection of  this  "  perfection  "  threatens  the  certainty 
of  future  blessedness  does  not  make  this  view  a 
kind  of  sub-Lutheran  Christianity.  According  to 
Luther,  this  very  imperfection  of  the  receptive 
power  of  faith  is  the  never-failing  point  of  concern. 
The  shattered  certainty  of  salvation  becomes  whole 
again  through  the  faith  that  "  God  is  greater  than 
the  heart  and  knows  all  things." 

The  specifically  Lutheran  dogma  which  con- 
demns the  principles  that  good  works  are  necessary 
to  blessedness  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  attain 
blessedness  without  good  works,  does  not  do  suffi- 
cient justice  to  the  entire  religion  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. This  is  a  combination  of  the  religion  of  sal- 
vation or  atonement  with  a  religion  of  morality. 


which  makes  the  Roman  Catholic  decline  into  a 
combination  of  religion  of  salvation  with  a  religion 

of  legality  comprehensible.  According 
8.  Roman  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  Savior,  by 
Catholic  means  of  the  power  that  constantly 
Doctrine,    streams  from  him  into  the  justified, 

brings  it  about  that  nothing  of  reward 
is  lacking  to  those  who  have  fuUy  accomplished  the 
Divine  law  and  have  deserved  eternal  life.  In 
opposition  to  the  view  of  certain  theologians  that 
at  the  judgment  the  merit  of  Christ  will  have  to  be 
added  anew,  it  is  maintained  that  the  justified  can, 
with  his  good  works  which  are  God's  gifts  of  grace 
as  well  as  his  own  good  deserts,  make  oneself  secure 
before  the  tribunal  of  God  without  any  other  im- 
putation of  justice  (G.  Thomasius,  Die  ckrisUiehe 
DogmengetchichUf  ed.  Bonwetsch  and  Seeberg,  ii. 
698,  Leipsic,  1889).  These  views  of  a  complete  ful- 
filment of  the  law  and  of  a  claim  to  a  just  reward 
are  unchristian.  See  Consilia  Evangbuca;  Eth- 
ics; Law  and  Gospel;  and  Major,  Gboro. 

(Karl  Thieme.) 

Bibuoosaprt:  The  ■ubjeet  is  often  treated  in  works  on 
eyitematie  theology,  for  a  list  of  which  see  Doom  a.  Doo- 
maticb;  also  in  thoee  upon  ethice  (q.v.).  Consult  also 
the  literature  on  the  articles  to  which  reference  is  made 
in  the  text.  For  the  Jewish  doctrine  consult:  F.  Wri>er, 
jQdUche  Thectoou,  ed.  F.  Delitssch  and  Q.  Schnedermann, 
Leipsic  1897;  P.  Vols.  JOditeke  BwhaUiooie  von  Damd 
bU  Akiba,  Tflbingen.  1903;  W.  Bousset,  Die  Rdigion  de$ 
Jttdentuma  im  nevUdamenUieken  ZeUaUer,  Berlin.  1906; 
O.  Holtsmann,  Neuteaiamenaidie  ZettoeadiiehU,  §  33. 
Tabingen,  1906.  For  the  doctrine  in  the  New  Testament 
consult  the  works  in  and  under  Bzbucai<  Thsglggt.  On 
the  doctrine  in  the  Church  and  in  ethics  special  treatment 
is  in:  K.  Thieme,  DU  ntUicKe  TrUMeraft  det  Glaubeaa. 
Leipsic  1895  (on  Luther);  C.  E.  Luthard.  Kompendium 
der  theoloffiaehen  Bthik,  f  42,  Leipsic,  1898;  Bensow,  in 
BeiMloe  Mur  FOrderung  i^riaUicher  Theolooie,  x.  2  (1906); 
F.  Loofs,  DoamenoeeehidUe,  Halle.  1906;  J.  Gottschick, 
Btkik,  if  14  sqq.,  Tabincen,  1907.  For  the  Roman  Catholic 
side  consult:  F.  A.  Gdpfert,  Moraltheolooie,  vol.  i.,  Pader- 
bom,  1905;  KL,  xii.  1329-31. 

GOODELL,  WILLIAM:  Congregationalist  mia- 
sionary;  b.  at  Templeton,  Mass.,  Feb.  14,  1792; 
d.  in  Philadelphia  Feb.  18,  1867.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  Dartmouth  College  in  1817,  from  the  An- 
dover  Theological  Seminary  in  1820,  and  was  sent 
by  the  American  Board  as  a  missionary  to  Beirut 
in  1822.  On  account  of  the  Greek  revolution  he 
was  forced  to  retire  to  Malta  in  1828,  where  he 
continued  his  missionary  work  till  1831.  In  June 
1831  he  opened  a  new  mission  to  the  Armenians  in 
Constantinople,  where  he  labored  with  conspicuous 
success  till  1865,  returning  then  to  the  United 
States.  The  crowning  work  of  his  life  was  his 
Armeno-Turkish  translation  of  the  Bible,  the  final 
revision  of  which  appeared  in  1863. 
BzBLioaRAPHT:   E.  D.  G.  Prime.  Forty  Yean  in  the  TvrkUh 

Empire:  or.  Memoir*  of  Rev.  William  OoodeU^  New  York, 

1883  (by  his  son-in-law). 

GOODWm,  CHARLES  WYCLIFFE:  English 
jurist  and  E^gyptologist;  b.  at  King's  Lynn  •(26 
m.  n.e.  of  Ely),  Norfolk,  1817;  d.  at  Shanghai, 
China,  Jan.  17,  1878.  He  studied  at  St.  Cather- 
ine's Hall,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1838;  M.A.,  1842), 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in 
1848.  He  was  the  only  lay  contributor  to  Essay » 
and  Reviews  (q.v.).  In  1865  he  was  appointed  as- 
sistant judge  of  the  supreme  court  for  China  f^^ 
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JaPBO.  In  1873  he  was  traiisferre*!  to  Yokohanm 
lus  ikcting  judge  of  the  supreme  court,  a  fxisition 
which  he  retaiDed  when  he  returned  to  Slmiigtmi 
in  1876,  Itis  works  include:  77m;  Atij^h-Sajcon 
Virmon  of  the  Life  of  St.  Guihlm:  ,  ,  .  with  a  Tram- 
^and  NoUs  (London,  1848);  The  Anglo-Saxon 
of  St,  Andrew  and  St,  Veronica  ,  ,  ,  with 
^m%  Engliah  TramUaticn  (Cambridge*  1851);  //mt- 
iU(c  Papyri  (in  Cambrid^  Eaaaya,  Loudon  p  1858); 
On  the  Mosaic  Covmoqony  (in  E&mys  and  Retriews, 
l»60);  The  Story  of  Sancha,  an  Egyptian  Tale  of 
Fmsr  Thouaand  Years  ago,  Tranataied  from  the 
HuTotic  Text  (1S66)«  which,  with  other  translations 
by  Goodwin,  was  included  in  the  first  seriea  of 
Rmxrrd*  of  the  Pa^  (12  vols.,  1873-81);  also  a  num- 
ber of  contributions  to  the  second  series  of  Chabas' 
MUange^  igypiologiques  (Cbalon-sur-Saone,  1804), 
and  to  Lepsius  and  Brugsch's  ZeiUchrift  fur  %^p- 
(iache  Sprache, 
Bibljoobapht:    DNB.  xxii.  142-143. 

GOODWHf,  DASTEL  RAYITES:  Protestant 
:>iscopal]Aii;  b,  at  North  Berwick,  Me.,  Apr.  12, 
hi;  d.  at  Philadelphia  Mar.  15,  1890.  He  was 
'educated  at  Bowdoin  CoUege  (B.A.p  1S32),  and, 
after  a  year  of  study  at  Antiover  Theological  Sem- 
inary and  two  years  in  Europe,  became  professor 
of  modem  languages  in  Bowdoin  College  in  1835. 
In  that  position  he  completed  his  theological 
studies^  and  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in 
I84S.  From  1853  to  I860  he  was  president  of 
lity  College,  Hartford,  Conn,,  where  he  was  also 
or  successively  of  modem  languages  and 
MBIaJ  and  moral  philosophy.  In  1860  ho  was 
deet^  provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Ik  position  which  he  held  eight  years,  resigning  to 
accept  the  deanship  and  Holy  Trinity  professor- 
ship of  systematic  theolog}^  in  the  Philadelphia 
Episcopal  Divinity  School,  both  of  which  he  held 
tmtil  his  death.  He  was  a  deputy  to  the  General 
Convention  from  Maine  in  1853  and  from  Penn- 
oyhrania  after  1862.  He  wrote  ChristmnUy  neither 
Am^c  nor  Fanaiie  (New  Haven,  1858);  The  Chris- 
iian  Ministry  (Middletown,  Conn.,  1860);  Southern 
9vgrif  in  iU  Present  Aspects  (Philadelphia,  1864); 
FtrpetuUy  of  the  Sabbath  (1867);  The  New 
litujaliatic  Divinity  (1879);  Nolejt  on  the  late  Revi^ 
i?f  the  New  Testament  (New  York,  1883);  and 
VkriMtian  EscJiatoloyy  (Philadelphia,  1885). 

OOODWUI,  JOHW:  Arminian  clergyman  and 
ntroversialist;  b.  in  Norfolk  c,  1594;  d.  in  London, 
He  was  educated  at  Queen  s  College,  Cam- 
_  (If. A.,  1617).  He  preached  for  a  num- 
af  years  in  his  native  county,  officiated  for  a 
inie  at  St.  Mary's.  Dover,  and  went  to  London  in 
^^32^  where  he  became  vicar  of  St,  Stephen's  in 
1633.  Ejected  from  his  living  in  1645,  he  main- 
independent  church  till  he  was  restored 
by  Cromwell  in  1649.  Under  the  influence  of  John 
Cotton  (q.v,)  he  early  sided  with  the  Puritans  and 
wmM  one  of  the  first  clergymen  to  go  to  the  support 
'  parliament  on  the  appeal  to  arms  in  1642,  put)- 
oumerous  tracts  in  the  interest  of  the  Puri- 
iif».  At  the  Restoration  he,  with  eighteen 
was  incjipacitiited  for  any  public  olTic<.v, 
tical  or  civil.     In  theology  he  was  an  Ar- 


minian, though  he  always  maintained  that  he  was 
independent  of  the  system  of  Armiuius.  His  most 
important  works  are:  Imputatio  fidei^  or  a  Treatise 
of  J astification  (London,  1642),  held  in  high  esteem 
by  John  VV'esley,  and  quotetl  extensively  by  Richard 
Watson  in  his  Theological  histUutes;  The  Dimne 
Authority  of  the  Scriptures  Asserted  (1648),  which 
was  commended  by  Baxter;  Might  and  Right  Well 
Met  (1648),  a  justification  of  the  purging  of  the 
Parliament  in  1648;  ^TfipwTfjSkai :  The  Obstrac- 
tors  of  Jwitice  (1649),  a  vindication  of  the  sentence  ^ 
against  Charles  L,  a  tract  publicly  burned  at  the 
Restoration,  together  with  several  by  Milton;  'Attch 
Ibrpuat^  *AiToXtfTp60Eu^,  or  Redemption  Redeemed 
(1651)  which  called  forth  replies  from  John  Owen, 
George  Kendall,  Robert  Baillie,  and  others;  Water- 
Dipping  no  Firm  Footing  for  Church-Communion 
(1653);  Caia-Baptism  (1655),  the  last  two  works 
being  polemics  against  Baptists;  find  the  Trtumian 
(1658),  a  reply  to  his  critics. 

Biblioobapht:  T,  Jackaon,  Li  fa  of  John  Ooodtpin,  LoadoD, 
1372;  A.  &  Wood,  Atfuma  OxonienMeM.  ii.  ft5,  85.  108,  210, 
288.  334.  ib.  1©92:  D.  Neal.  Hut.  of  the  Purita^vi.  ii.  238, 
305.  iii.  230,  481,  iv.  227.  cd.  of  1822;  DNB,  xxii.  145- 
148  (pvoa  a  number  of  other  sources). 

GOODWHI,  THOMAS:  English  independent 
minister;  b.  at  RoUcsby  (14  m.  e.n.e.  of  Norwich), 
Norfolk,  Oct.  5,  1600;  ±  in  London  Feb.  23,  1680. 
He  was  educated  at  Christ's  College  and  Catherine's 
Hall,  Cambridge  (B.A„  1616;  M.A.,  and  B.D., 
1620),  where  he  was  appointed  lecturer  at  Trinity 
Church  in  1628,  and  vicar  in  1632.  After  an  in- 
terview mth  John  Cotton  (q.v.)  in  1633  he  became 
an  independent,  and  the  following  year  he  resigned 
his  preferments  and  removed  to  London.  Here  he 
preached  till  1639,  w^hen,  his  position  having  be- 
come untenable  tlu*ough  Laud's  vigilance,  he  went 
to  Holland  and  became  pastor  of  the  English 
church  at  Arnheim,  Soon  after  the  opening  of  the 
Long  Parliament  (Nov.  3,  1640)  he  returned  to 
London,  gathered  an  independent  congregation  at 
St.  Dunstan/s-in-the-East,  and  became  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  the  independent  ministers.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  allied 
himself  w*ith  the  Congregational  party  called  the 
'^dissenting  brethren,''  became  their  leader,  and 
edited  The  Reasons  PreMnted  by  the  Dissenting 
Brethren  (London,  1648).  He  was  made  chaplain 
to  the  Council  of  State  Nov.  2,  1649,  and  president 
of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  Jan.  8,  1650.  He  be- 
came one  of  Crom weirs  chief  advisers,  served  on 
various  important  commissions ,  and  attended  the 
Protector  on  his  de^th-bed.  In  1658,  with  others, 
he  secured  Cromwell's  consent  to  hold  a  synod  for 
the  purpose  of  drawing  up  a  m^w  confession  of  faith 
( see  Cf  1  NO  R EG  ATION  A  LiBTA  1 1 L ,  I ) .  On  being  de- 
prived  of  hi.s  position  at  Oxford  at  the  Restoration 
he  returned  to  London  as  an  independent  minister. 
Of  his  voluminous  writings  only  his  sermons  were 
printed  during  his  lifetime.  His  Works  (5  vols., 
London,  1681-1704)  have  been  edited,  with  a 
memoir,  by  Robert  Hall  (12  vols,,  Edinburgh,  1861- 
1866).  There  is  aUo  a  condensed  edition  by  J. 
Babb  (4  vols.,  London,  1847-.W). 

Biblioorapht:  Bwidps  the  tneznoir  prefixwl  to  his  work^ 
eoanult:  Walter  Wilson.  Hiat,  and  Antur^itie*  of  DiBtenU 
t«a  Churckt»  in  London,  id.  214^216,  iii.  420,  42fr-430, 446- 
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447.  4  voK.  Londf»a.  ISQ^U:  D.  NmL  ilia,  of  ihw  Puri- 
kint,  IT,  172-173»  4S5-456,  Mt  of  18ri:  A.  F.  AtilcheLI, 
The  Wmtminttir  Amemkiu,  p.  214.  New  York.  16»3; 
l>JVa  uiL  148-150. 

GOOSE  BIBLE,   Sc«  Bible  Versions^  B,  IV.,  J  9, 

GOEDOZt,  ADOIflRAM  JUBSOR:  Baptist;  b. 
at  New  Hampton,  N.  H„  Apr,  19,  1836;  d.  at  Boe- 
ton  Feb,  2,  1895  He  was  educated  at  Bro^ti  Uni- 
versity (B.A.,  1860)  and  Newton  Theological  In- 
gtitution  tlS63),  In  1S63  be  becanie  paator  at 
Jamaica  Plain ,  Mass.,  where  be  remained  six  years. 
From  1869  until  bk  death  ha  was  pastier  of  the 
darendon  Street  Baptist  Chunrh,  Boston,  which 
become,  imder  his  leadership,  a  cent4;r  of  tevivab 
and  of  philanthropic  work.  He  also  e^iiabli^^bed  a 
school  for  the  training  of  missionaries  aod  pastoiB^ 
a^stants.  He  detcribed  Mmm^lf  as  "  a  prohibi- 
tionist in  tempemnce  reform;  a  supporter  and 
colaborer  with  D,  L,  Moo4y  in  hisevuoiJielisliemov^ 
ment;  Low-chureh  in  ccclesio|ogj\  and  premiUen- 
nial  m  eschatology/*  He  prepared  New  Veshy 
H^mn  and  Tune  Book  (Boston,  1872)  and  wtole  In 
Christ  ■  or.  The  Believcr'M  Unimi  tniih  his  Lord  (IS72); 
CongrrgaiUmal  Worship  <IS72);  Oracr  and  Gltrry 
(aermons,  1881);  Ministru  of  H^ing  (18S2);  Th€ 
TwofoM  Life  (1884):  Ecce  Venit:  Behold  He  Cometh 
(New  York,  1^*89);  The  H^^  Sptrd  in  Misgim* 
(1893);  The  Minieiry  of  the  Spirit  (Philadelphia, 
1894);  and  the  posthumous  I'd  Speaking  (New 
York,  J  897), 

GORBOH,  CHARLES  WILLIAM;  Presbtyeiian 
Chureb  of  (ianada;  b,  at  Indian  Lands,  Ont.,  Sept. 
13,  1860,  He  was  educated  at  the  Tni verity  of 
Toronto  (B.A.,  18S3),  antl  Knox  CoUe|?e,  Toronto 
(18S7),  and  pursued  poatpaduate  studies  at  New 
College,  Edinburgh.  He  was  classical  master  in 
the  hi^  school  at  Chatham.  Ont.  (iaS3r-ai)  and 
in  Tppr  (Canada  College.  Toronto  (18S6-S7),  and 
tutor  in  Knox  Colle^  (lS:^4->iT).  He  was  a  miA- 
sioDary  at  Banff,  Alberta  (1890-9;i),  and  since  1S94 
has  been  mini^ttcr  of  &t,  Stephen '•«  Clnjreh,  Winni- 
peg* In  theology  lie  accepts  the  modem  inlerpne- 
tation  of  EvangeUcal  doctrines.  He  liaj*  WTitten, 
under  the  pseudonym  of  **  Ralph  Conner,"  Hiack 
Roek  (Chicago,  1898);  Btymul  the  Marches  (1S99); 
The  ^*y  Filoi  (1899):  Outd  Michael  (I WO):  The 
Man  from  GtenQarry  (1901):  Giengarry  Sch4Mjl  Days 
(1902>:  The  /'r^prcfor  (19(H):  The  Pih4  Gi  Swon 
Cnf*' A*  (London,  lliOj):  /JiYoJLiwg fA*^  ^j<n?n/ (Chicago, 
1905);  and  The  DoHor  (1906). 

G0R3>0!I,  GEORGE  AlfGIER:  Congregation- 
ahst;  b,  at  th-ne  (IS  m.  n.w.  of  .Abenieen\ 
Aberdeenshire,  EN?otbniL  Jan,  2*  18,t3.  He  ^t}^  edu- 
cated at  Bangor  Theolocical  Seminary  and  Har- 
vard rniversity  (B*A.,  1881).  He  wa«  ^v^tor  at 
Greenwich,  Conn.,  in  1S81-84,  and  Fince  1SS4  has 
been  jiastor  of  tJw*  Old  ^Hjuth  Chureh.  Boe:ton.  He 
was  lecturer  in  the  Lo^"ell  Instil  ute  course  in  1900 
aud  L>'man  Beeeher  l^ecturer  at  Yale  in  the  follow- 
ing \-car,  in  addiiion  to  being  univorjiity  preacher 
at  Han  an!  in  1S.S6-90  and  at  Yale  in  1S8S-1901, 
He  has  written  The  Witnt^  to  Immtwiatitv  {Bo^ 
ton,  1S93):  The  CArisI  of  To-Iki^  (LnU>\  'immiw- 
ialU^  <ii«f  the  netc  Theiniini  U'^97>:  The  Xttr  KfhKh 
fi/r  Faith  {imi );  and  Through  Man  fa  God  a90lij. 


GORDOR,  JOHR:  Pretbytcrimn;  b.  at  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  Mar.  10,  1S50,  He  wa^*  educated  at  the 
Western  UniveiTytj  of  Pennsylvania  (B.A.,  1866), 
Auburn  Thet^ogieal  Seminary  (1S6S--71 ),  and  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  from  wbieb  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  187L  He  held  successive  pastorates  at 
Rensselacrville,  N.  Y.  (1S71-79),  the  First  Presby- 
terian Chureh,  Lincoln,  Neb,  (18St>-S2),  the  Fourth 
Preisbyterian  Church,  Pittsburg  (ISM-^Se),  and 
Westaninster  Oiureh,  Omaha,  Neb,  (1887-97),  He 
was  also  professor  of  eedesiastieal  history  in  OmaJm 
Theological  Seminary  (1891-99);  president  of  Tabor 
C-oUage,  Tabor,  la.  (1901 -03)^  and  president  of  How- 
ard Univetsity,  Washington  (1903-06),  He  has 
wriUen  Thrte  Children  of  GalUee  (Boaton,  1S95). 

GORE,  CHARLES:  Anglican  bbhop  of  Bir- 
mingham; b.  at  WimWedon  {8  m,  6,w,  of  L^mdonX 
Surrey,  Jan,  22,  1853,  He  was  educated  at  Har- 
row and  at  Balllol  College,  Oxford  (B,A„  1S75), 
and  was  ordained  priest  in  1878.  He  was  fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Oxford  (1875-95),  vice-principal 
of  Cuddesdon  College  (1880-83),  and  librarian  of 
Pusey  House,  Oxford  (1884-93).  His  advanced 
theological  vHewm  led  to  his  resigiiation,  however^ 
and  after  being  \'icar  of  Radky,  Osdordshire  (1893- 
lS9t),  be  was  appointed  canon  of  Westminster  in 
18&I.  He  retained  this  position  until  1902,  being 
al^  honorary  chaplain  to  the  queen  in  1898-1900, 
and  chaplain  In  ordinary  to  her  in  190CM)1  and  to 
the  king  in  the  latter  year.  In  1902  be  was  eonae- 
erated  bishop  of  Worcester,  and  two  years  later 
was  translated  to  the  see  of  Binnlngham.  He  w*aa 
the  editor  of  the  famous  hux  Mundi  (London, 
1890).  to  which  be  also  <^mtributed  the  chapters  on 
The  Holy  Spirit  and  InspirGthn^  and  wrote  Lea  the 
Gftai  (London,  18S0);  The  Church  and  the  MinUt- 
irjf  (1889);  Roman  Cidholie  Ctaims  (1S§9);  The 
^fk$im  of  the  Churth  (1891);  The  In^xnuxtwn  of 
Ihe  Son  of  God  (Bampton  fjectures,  1891);  DUecr- 
taiione  (1896);  The  Creed  of  the  Christian  (1896); 
The  Sermon  on  Ihe  Mount  (1897);  The  Athimasian 
Creed  (1S97):  Prayer  and  Ihe  Lord's  Prater  (1898); 
The  Bod^  0f  Christ  (1901 );  The  Spiritual  Efficiency 
of  the  Chureh  (19tM}:  The  Fitmanent  Creed  (1905); 
and  The  .Vnr  Theohgy  and  the  Old  ReUgion. 
(1907).  He  commented  on  Epiiesians  (London, 
1S98)  and  Romans  (18991*  aod  edited  G.  Romanes" 
Thoughte  on  Religion  (London,  1894);  and  Es^yM 
in  A  id  of  the  Reform  of  the  Church  (1898), 

GORHAK  CASE:  A  well*known  eccl^lastical 
htigatton  whieb  agitated  the  Church  of  England  in 
tSie  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  1M7  the 
Ijord  Chancellor  pre^nied  the  Rev.  George  Cor- 
nelius Gorham  tb.  178T;  d.  1837;  B. A.,  Cambridge, 
1808;  M..4.,  181  :>;  B.D,,  1S20,  fdlow  of  Queen 'a 
College,  lSlft-'J7^  to  the  living  of  Br&mplord  Speke, 
near  Exeter.  The  bishop  of  Exeter,  Heniy  Pbill- 
pott:^.  a  determined  Higb-churebman.  having  doubts 
o(  Gorham**  orthodoxy,  required  him  to  sub' 
niit  to  a  searehing  examination,  and,  finding  thai 
his  views  concerning  baptismal  regeneration  were- 
hicbly  Cal\imslic  and  not  m  accord  with  those  of 
the  Church  of  England,  refund  to  institutie  bim. 
Gorham  took  the  case  into  the  Court  of  Arehea 
tsee  Akcb^.  Coirt  of)»  which  su^tainiKl  the  bishop 
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iti  ft  decision  n  rill  rrl  An;:.,  I>>4t*;  he  then  apiJtiulod 
from  l\\e  decision  ol  the  spiritual  court  to  the  ju- 
dicial coratnittee  of  the  Privy  CouTicil,  exercising 
the  right  of  every  cleq^yman  of  the  Established 
Oiufcb  in  England  to  appeal  frora  the  judgment 
of  an  ecclesiastical  court  to  a  court  of  law.  On 
Ma  oocosion  the  court,  while  essentially  a  lay  tri- 
buiml  deriving  its  authority  solely  from  the  crown, 
hud  for  osseesors  the  archbiiihopH  of  Canterbury 
(Sumner)  and  York  (Musgrave)  and  the  bishop  of 
London  (Blomfield).  The  deci.sion  here,  Mar.^ 
1850^  waa  in  Gotham ^s  favor,  and  an  order  in 
couiicil  demanded  ita  execution.  The  bishop  of 
Exeter  questioned  the  authority  of  the  judicial 
Committee  in  the  courts  of  Queen ^s  Bench,  of  Ex- 
chequer, and  of  Common  Pleas,  but  without  sue- 
ttitea.  Gorham  was  instituted  by  the  Court  of 
Arches  into  the  vicarage  of  Branipford  Speke  in 
Aug.,  1851.  The  committee  justified  ita  decision 
ftppeaUng  to  the  fact  tliat  '*  many  eminent  prt'l- 
and  diWnes  had  propoundtni  and  maintained 
opinions  praciicaily  the  same  as  Gorham'a  **  with- 
out censure  or  reproach/*  thus  showing  "  the 
liberty  which  has  been  allowed  of  maintaining  such 
dodrine."  The  judgment  also  deckreti  that  ''  devo- 
tional expressions,  involving  assertions,  must  not, 
AS  of  course,  be  taken  t^  bear  an  absolute  and  un- 
eonditional  isense." 

The  case  aroused  intense  interest  and  something 
like  fifty  works  were  published  concerning  it. 
Gorham's  sympjathizers  rcimbur«ed  him  for  the 
heavy  expenses  of  the  litigation  by  public  subscript 
tiafi.  The  decision  was  tlie  first  of  several  which 
have  established  the  right  of  a  clergyman  of  the 
Ctiureb  of  England  to  express  opinions  honestly 
held  and  have  made  heresy  trials  for  deviation 
from  traditional  interpretations  well-nigh  impossi- 
ble in  the  Efltablislied  Church.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  High-church  party  considered  tliat  the  judg- 
ineni  had  struck  out  what  they  believed  to  be  an 
article  of  the  creed,  and  had  asserted  afresh ^  as  an 
Lntierent  right,  the  supremacy  of  the  crown  in  mat* 
ten*  of  faith.  The  decision  was  one  of  the  causes 
leadini^  to  Manning's  vvithdmwal  from  the  Church 
of  Ea^and. 

T!i«  principal  doeumfinii*  in  the  case  are: 

i  btftm  AdmiM9wn  to  a  BentfLee,  by  H.  Phi  11- 

Biahcp  ol   Ex«t«r,   ^.   G.   C.   Gorbnin,    Lotidou, 

Lfttti:    Ootham  v.  tKa  BUhop  of    Extter:    a  Report  of  the 

ArTftummdM  befam  Ike  Privy  Councii,  ib.  1850;    Qorham  v. 

iW  Buk^p  of  E^eUr;    the   Judofuenl  of   ttu  Judicial  Com- 

pltfteir  of  tki*  Privy  CttuncU.  Mar.  8,  i860,  reverntiQ  decision 

mi  S^  U    J.  Fu*t,  eO.  G    C.  Gorb«m^  ib.   yS5Q,    Gwham 

w,  0tm  Bishop  of  Krsier;   Argumeni*  lit  fore  the  Privp  Ctmn- 

fii^  the  Ctfuri  of  Qusmn't  Bench,  the  Court  of  Common  PteaM^ 

mmi  m*  Cifwt  af  Arch^.  ed.  G.  G,  Qorham,  ib.   IS50;    G. 

}  C  dorllMa,  The  Great  Qmham  Com,  a  HiMt.  in  Five  Booke. 

ih.  l^fiO;    idem^  A  LrHer  on  the  Recent  Judgment.  Gorham 

iy  BitK^  af  Bx^ter,  ib.   ISdO.     ConnuH  also:    DNB. 

I  &ailL  3I3-H&     A  partial  [int.  of  the  literature  evok&<l  by 

)  b  Kiirea  in  the  BrUinh  AfuMeum  CtUalo0ie,  under 

,  GeonK^  Cornelias." 


GORTOll,  SAMUEL  (SAMUELL):  English  see- 
tMiy  JUid  founder  of  the  Gorton ites;  b.  at  Gorton 
(3  m,  e.  of  Manchester).  Eng.,  c,  1592;  d.  at  War- 
widt,  IL  L,  Nov.  or  Dec  1677.  He  received  a  good 
edoeslioo  from  private  tutors  and  learned  to  read  the 
Bible  in  the  original  tongues.  When  about  twenty- 
iev9  ht  brgan  business  in  Loudon  on  his  own  account 


as  a  "  clothier,"  i.e.,  a  finisher  of  cloth  after  weaving. 
Being  very  tmconventional  in  biK  religious  view's, 
he  emigrated  to  Ariif^rica  "  to  enjoy  libertie  of  con- 
acience  in  respect  to  faith  towards  Go<l,  and  for  no 
other  end.^*  He  arrived  in  Boston  in  Mar.,  1636  or 
1637.  But  he  did  not  find  what  he  sought  there, 
and  so  soon  removed  to  Plymouth,  where  he  did 
better  for  a  while  until  what  he  considered  unjust 
treatment  of  a  servant  Iwl  him  to  criticize  publicly 
the  magistracy,  and  in  consequence  he  was,  in  Dec*  of 
1638f  banished  on  a  charge  of  contumacy.  He  then 
went  to  Rhofle  Inland .  But  here  again  his  inde- 
pendent views  on  State  and  Church  got  liim  into 
trouble,  and  in  1641  he  was  imprisoned  and  banished, 
probably  after  a  public  whipping  at  Portsmouth. 
He  then  went  to  Providence.  In  Jan.,  1643>  he  and 
hw  followers  retired  toShawomet,  where  be  bought 
land  of  Miantonomi,  hea<i  sachem  of  the  Narragnn- 
setts,  and  two  underaachema.  The  latter  two  were 
imluoe*!  by  the  enemies  of  Gorton  to  deny  that  he 
had  ever  bought  the  land.  This  involved  Gorton 
with  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  to  which 
the  alleged  misused  Indians  appealed.  Accordingly 
he  was  summoned  to  Baston,  Sept.  12,  1643,  and 
because  he  and  his  followers  refused,  they  were 
compelled  by  force  of  arms  to  obey.  The  general 
court  of  Massachusetts  condemned  him  and  six  of 
of  his  followers  to  imprii^onmentt  Nov.  3,  1G43,  but 
on  Mar.  7,  1644,  they  were  released  and  banished. 
Gorton  went  to  Portsmouth,  an<l  in  1646  to  England, 
where  he  pleaded  hia  cause  so  successfully  that  he 
returned  with  an  order  from  the  earl  of  Warwick 
to  the  Massachusetts  magistrates  that  the  Shaw- 
omet  colony  should  l>c  free  from  interference.  He 
renamed  his  colony  Warwick.  He  was  held  in  the 
highest  esteem  by  his  fellow  citizens,  and  was 
honored  by  positions  of  trust. 

Gorton  stood  politically  for  English  bw  atid  citi- 
zenship in  the  English  colonies,  and  advocated  tliat, 
while  the  latter  should  purchase  their  lands  from 
the  Indiatis,  they  yet  should  have  charters  from 
England.  Reh'giously  he  stood  for  the  right  of 
private  judgment,  and  maintained  the  following 
distinctive  views;  (1)  He  denied  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  but  declare*!  tliut  Oirist  was  God  and 
the  only  proper  object  of  worship.  (2)  He  declared 
against  a  **  hirtUing  minisl  ry."  and  affirmed  that 
there  w'as  no  fitness  in  a  class  of  men  paid  for 
ministerial  functions,  as  each  man  was  his  own 
priest.  (3)  He  would  do  away  with  all  outward 
ordinances.  (4)  He  taught  a  conditional  immor- 
tality wholly  dependent  on  the  character  of  the 
individual.  With  such  views,  which  he  boldly 
affirmed,  it  was  no  wonder  that  he  had  fjerpetua! 
strife  with  the  clerical  and  political  powers  in  the 
colonies.  It  is  claimed  that  for  a  hundred  years 
after  hm  death  there  were  adherents  of  his  views, 
but  he  did  not  organize  any  sect.  To  do  so  would 
have  been  contrary  to  his  principles. 

Gorton  published  several  controversial  tracts  in 
advocacy  of  his  political  and  religious  views.  The 
best  knowii  is  his  Simplicities  Defence  against  Seven- 
ifeaded  Policy  (London,  164U,  written  while  there 
to  defend  his  cause,  reprinted  as  vol,  ii,  in  the 
Collections  of  the  Hfiodc  Island  Hisioriml  Society, 
Providence,  1835,  also  in  Force's  Historical  TracUt 
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vol.  iv.,  Washington,  1846).  But  as  yet  imprinted 
is  his  commentary  on  the  Lord's  Prayer,  preserved 
in  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society  library  at 
Providence,  in  which,  in  final  form  and  most  fuUy, 
his  theological  views  are  presented. 

Biblioorapht:  An  introduction  to  the  8%mplieitie»  De- 
/enee.  ut  sup.,  contains  much  material,  in  Collections,  nt 
•up.,  vol.  ii.  9-20.  cf.  vol.  iv.  89^-92;  J  Sparka.  Library  of 
American  Bioora-phy,  2d  ser.,  v.  315-411.  15  vols.,  Boston, 
1847-55.  Consult  also:  T.  Hutchinson.  HiH  <4  Maua- 
ehtuetU  Bay,  i.  117-124,  549.  Boston.  1705;  J.  Winthrop. 
Hiai.  cf  New  England,  ed.  J.  Savase,  iL  57,  295-299.  ib. 
1853;  DNB,  zzii  251-253. 

GOSHEN:  A  region  in  Egjrpt  generally  called 
the  land  of  Goshen,  which,  according  to  J,  was 
given  by  a  king  of  Egypt  at  the  request  of  Joseph 
to  his  father  Jacob  and  his  family  as  a  dwelling- 
place,  and  held  by  his  descendants  till  the  Exodus 
(Gen.  xlv.  10;  Ex  ix.  26).  The  priestly  writer  lo- 
cates the  Children  of  Israel  in  the  "  Land  of  Ram- 
eses  "  (Gen.  xlvii.  11),  and  the  Elohist  places  them 
•'  among  "  the  Egyptians.  The  location  of  Goshen 
is  not  definitely  given  in  J,  but  it  appears  that  the 
region  was  in  the  eastern  part  of  Egypt  and  was, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  land  they  had  left,  a 
fruitful  region.  By  their  occupation  as  shepherds 
the  Hebrews  were  debarred  from  living  directly 
among  the  Egyptians  (Gen.  xlvi.  34),  and  the 
stretch  of  country  eastward  from  Bubastis  known 
as  the  Arabian  or  Heroopolitan  region  is  almost 
certainly  the  region  which  J  had  in  mind,  furnish- 
ing as  it  did  all  the  requisite  conditions.  The 
translators  of  the  Septuagint,  possessing  a  more 
exact  knowledge  of  the  Nile  delta  than  J  had,  have 
fixed  more  definitely  the  location.  They  identify 
Goshen  with  **  Gresem  of  Arabia,''  and  place  the 
Hebrews  there,  and  fix  also  the  place  where  Joseph 
met  his  father,  viz.,  at  the  city  of  Heroopolis  in  the 
land  of  Rameses  (Gen.  xlvi.  28-29).  This  city  was  the 
capital  of  a  district  of  lower  Egypt  which  embraced 
the  region  of  the  modem  Wadi  Tumilat.  By  the 
excavations  of  E.  Na^ille  the  site  of  Heroopolis  is 
fixed  at  the  modem  Tell  el-Mashkutah  in  the  Wadi 
Tumilat,  not  far  from  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  on  the 
site  of  an  older  city  the  religious  name  of  which  was 


Pitum,  the  Pithcxn  (Coptic  Petham)  of  Ex.  i.  11,  on 
an  arm  or  canal  from  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  Coptic  version  of  (jren. 
xlvi.  28.  The  Land  of  Rameses,  in  which  Hero- 
opolis lay,  is  shown  also  to  be  the  same  as  a  dis- 
trict Tkw,  identical  with  the  Succoth  of  Ex.  xii. 
37  or  a  district  of  it.  To  the  Greeks  the  Arabia  in 
which  Gesem  was  located  was  the  entire  region  be- 
tween the  valley  of  the  Nile  and  the  desert,  under 
the  protection  of  the  god  Spt,  the  chief  city  of 
which  is  called  in  the  cuneiform  Pisapiu.  This  dis- 
trict has  been  identified  with  the  Arabian  ncNiie 
whose  capital  was  Phakoussa,  and  again  with  Ge- 
sem, while  the  god-name  Spt  is  preserved  in  the  mod- 
em Saf t  al-Henneh.  Of  all  this  J  knew  nothing: 
it  is  the  result  of  the  desire  of  the  translators  of 
the  Septuagint  to  identify  more  closely  the  Goshen 
of  (jenesis  and  Exodus.  The  attempt  of  Ptolemy 
to  connect  Phakoussa,  the  chief  city  of  ''  Arabia  " 
and  the  later  Fakus,  with  Gesem,  is  shown  by 
Naville's  researches  to  be  impossible;  the  only  rec- 
onciliation is  that  in  the  course  of  time  the  name 
was  changed.  Phakoussa  was  doubtless  a  later 
capital  northeast  of  Saft  al-Henneh.  Undoubtedly 
under  the  influence  of  the  Septuagint,  Arabic  and 
Christian  tradition  located  Goshen  in  this  region. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Arabic  author  Makrizi  lo- 
cated Goshen  north  of  Cairo,  at  the  junction  of  the 
caravan  routes  from  the  East  to  Egypt.  Saadia 
and  Abu  Said  locate  Goshen  at  Sadir,  placed  by  De 
Sacy  between  Belbeis  and  Salihieh,  to  the  east  of 
the  delta,  while  Quatremere  locates  this  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Wadi  Tumilat.  But  these  later  de- 
terminations present  so  little  of  worth  that  not 
much  more  can  be  said  than  that  Goshen  was  east 
of  the  delta  and  westward  from  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez.  (G.  Stmndorpf.) 

BzBLioaBAPHT:  The  two  important  works  are:  E.  Naville, 
Goehen  and  the  Shrine  of  Saft  el-Henneh,  and  rJk«  Store 
City  of  Pithom  and  the  RouU  of  the  Exodua,  the  6th  and 
1st  memoirs  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  London. 
1887,  1885.  Consult  further:  A.  Dillmann,  in  8BA, 
1885,  pp.  889  sqq.;  idem,  Genetis,  vol.  ii..  Edinburgh, 
1897;  idem,  Exodua  und  Leviticue,  ed.  V.  Ryssel,  Leipsie, 
1897.  Also  C.  R.  Gillett.  in  S.  M.  Jackson,  Coneim  Dic- 
tionary, Appendix,  New  York,  1898,  and  see  Eotpt. 
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The  Gospels  are  something  more  than  individual 
books  and  can  not  be  treated  adequately  as  inde- 
pendent literary  units.     The  S3nioptic  problem  is 
the  result  of  a  unique  literary  situation.     It  straight- 
way suggests  a  set  of  conditions  which  must  be 
made  the  background  for  the  study  of  the  individ- 
ual Gospels.    Even    the  Fourth  Gos- 
I.  The  Gos-  pel,  great  as  are  its  differences  from 
pels  a  Single  the  Synoptists,  has  none  the  less  ccr- 
Literature.  tain  fimdamental  qualities  in  common 
with  them.     It  is  necessary,  then,  to 
treat  the  Gospels  as  a  group  of  books  organically 
related,  and  this  on  two  main  grounds.     First,  from 


the  literary  side.  In  the  field  of  comparative  lit- 
erature the  Synoptists  are  unique.  They  must  be 
treated,  not  only  as  single  books  found  within  the 
canon  of  the  Scriptures,  but  as  together  constitu- 
ting a  single  book.  There  is  no  great  literature 
where  the  common  life  behind  the  books  is  more 
necessary  to  their  imderstanding.  The  second 
ground  is  from  the  side  of  introduction.  The  very 
existence  of  the  Synoptic  problem  indicates  an  ex- 
traordinary literary  method  imderlying  them.  The 
closest  parallel  is  the  Pentateuchal  problem.  But 
even  this  parallel  is  not  wholly  sufficient.  In  the 
Pentateuch  are  found  literary  strata;    the  Synop- 
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Prophetic 
Response. 


ties  are  books  that  have  distinct  ittdividuEUities 
whil«  Ihey  are  indisaolubly  connected.  They  are 
three,  yet  one.  The  more  intimate  our  knowledge, 
the  more  compeUing  becomes  the  problem,  and  the 
leas  easy  of  solution  cert^n  elements  in  it.  To 
make  the  outstanding  facta  more  certain,  to  put 
the  unsolved  questions  in  the  best  light,  the  GospelB 
CQUst  be  treated  as  a  single  literatiire* 

To  the  student  reasonably  acquainted  with  ht- 
erature  as  a  whole,  the  Synoptics  suggest  a  kind  of 
authorship  deeply  differing  from  that  now  prevail- 
ing.    They   possess   a    remarkable    impersonality; 
the     author   hardly     appears.      Even 
the  Fourth  Gosp*'!,  though  it  is  ex- 
tremely self-conscious,  is  nevertheless 
anonymous  and  the  individual  author 
seems  U>  count  for  very  Uttle,     The 
Gospels  require  for  their  explanation 
an  authoTsbip  which  is  in  some  sense  coqxirate.  The 
deepest  clement  for  the  understanthng  of  their  f>e- 
culiar  genius  is  found  in  the  fact  that  they  are  the 
literary  products  of  a  prophetic  community.     St. 
Peter  preaching  on  Jcjel  (Acts  ii.)  introduces  the 
situation.     Our   Lord    has    founded   a   society    in 
which  prophetic  power  inheies  as  an  intrinsic  qual- 
ity.    The  new  prophetism  differs  from  that  of  the 
old  dispensation  in  that  prophetic  inspiration  no 
longer  belongs  to  certain  gifted  individuals^  but  to 
the  eiitire  community  fcf.  Paul  in  I    Cor.  xii.  and 
idv.).     Tlie   literary   history   of  a  community   is, 
therefore,  the  object  of  study.    To  use  a  distinction 
dni^"n  by  Hterary  critics,  the  literary  study  of  the 
GcM^ids  is  not  the  history  of  a  literature,  but  a  lit- 
erary history  of  a  great  community  w^hich  uses  cer- 
tain individuals   as  its   instruments*     The   closest 
Uterary  parallel  is  the  Periclean  age.    Greater  than 
the  individual   Athenians   who   wrote   the   classic 
books  i»  the  great  Athenian  community,  the  pt:>ti3 
or  Church-State,    whose  extraordinary   civic   and 
corporate  quahties  made  the  individual  genius  pos- 
ibW.    But  the  parallel  is  imperfect;   the  individual 
AUthoT  is  fuU-growu  in  Athens^  he  hardly  exist.s  in 
the  field  of  the  Gospels.     Corporate  consciousness 
yni  the  corporate  mood   are  all-con trolhng.     An 
Mcitioo  of  Uiis  state  of  things  is  found  in  the 
^^  of  tite  Gospels.    They  are  entitled  the  Gosfjel 
^^dordiog  to  Blark,  etc.    The  meaning  of  kaia  is  in 
pwt  identical  with  the  same  prepo«itioiLs  in  tlie 
•Woos  of  Homer  put  forth  by  famous  editors, 
^tbere  is  more  at  stake.    The  kata  carries  the 
■^  bttdc  from  the  second  century  into  the  pro- 
pwlie  ige,  whe-n  the  Gospel  was  a  corporate  mood 
^  i  corporate  message  and  the  book-gospel  of 
twiWood  century  was  not  thought  of, 

Hj^  is  found  the  explanation  of  the  style  of  the 

^^^U,  their  noble  and  sustained  simplicity,  and 

"J^T  extraordinary    adaptabihty   for    translation. 

While  tljeir  style  is  molded  by  the  Old  Testament 

^  l>y  the  Aramaic  language  and  mind,  the  soul 

of  it  is  the  genius  of  a  supreme  commu- 

3' Applied  nity.     The  Gospels  are»  like  Homer,  the 

**Corpont*  creations  of  an  age,  and  of  conditions 

hik,      where  the  bookish  habita  of  our  time 

were    wholly  lacking.     The    Homeric 

^O^WM  one  with  his  audience^  and  the  poem  was 

INd  bafore  it  was  written.     Bo  ^ith  the  Gospels, 


The  individual  author  wa^  one  with  his  audience, 
and  the  Gospel  was  lived  before  it  was  written. 
Hence^  also,  the  relations  between  the  Gost^mls. 
One  of  the  M«lid  resultjs  of  criticism  is  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  text  of  the  Gospels  took  fixed  form 
slowly  and  that^  while  it  was  fixing  itself,  It  was 
played  upon  by  the  unwritten  GospieL  This  is 
the  truth  mthin  the  abandoned  theory  of  an  oral 
Gospel,  In  its  origin ;d  form  this  theoiy  has  be- 
come impossible,  ft>r  the  reiison  that  a  text  formed 
by  the  natural  memory,  without  the  help  of  bfjoks, 
resists  change  far  more  successfully  than  a  written 
text.  The  text  of  the  Gospels,  wliile  forming,  was 
for  a  loni;  time  plastic,  and  the  living  memories  of  a 
prophetic  age  which  was  far  larger  th;m  its  literature 
played  upon  the  text  and  molded  it,  A  corporate 
mood  controlled  the  Gosj^els;  consequently,  in  one 
sense  they  have  a  corporat^e  author.  Put  in  an- 
other way,  this  means  that  the  GosfJids  constitute  a 
literature  which  in  its  origins  and  in  the  forces  and 
motives  leading  to  publication  closely  resemblea 
law.  Law  J  in  its  deeper  moments,  is  free  from 
academic  processes  and  motives.  The  literary 
individual  plajra  an  exceedingly  small  part.  Law 
is  the  expression  of  the  community's  ncHi-da,  hence 
it  travels  no  fa.'^ter  than  it  is  driven.  But  the  lit-- 
erary  individual  is  more  or  less  detached  from  cor- 
porate needs.  He  writes  for  the  pleasure  of  ex- 
pression, and  seeks  a  systematic  theory  for  his  own 
mental  satisfaction.  But  law  is  forced  into  ex- 
pression and  publication  by  the  needs  of  the  cor- 
pomte  fife.  Similarly  the  Gospels,  in  a  very  real 
sense,  were  published  as  law  is  pubUshed,  They 
were  built  up  with  and  sliaped  within  the  Apostolio 
Church, 

There  are  two  main  conditions  for  the  rise  of  the 
Gospels.  First,  the  Christian  Church  from  the  first 
day  had  a  Bible  under  its  Imnd— it  inherited  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures.  Second,  it  was  a  prophetic 
community,  inspired  with  creative  fiope  and  moral 
jja'ision,  and,  consequently,  the  j^roeess  of  guspel- 
building  was  entirely  free.  The  need  of  new  Scrip- 
tures was  not  consciously  felt.  The 
4,  Causes  of  law  of  the  new  comjn unity  was  the 
the  Rise  of  Old  Test-ament  plus  the  Savior's  words, 
the  Gospels,  the  Logia  of  Jesus  the  Messias  (Acta 
vii.  38,  togia  zonia).  As  lat^e  as  I, 
Clement  (W-95  a.d,?)  tlxia  situation  continues. 
The  eschatologic  passion  which  dominated  the 
Apostolic  Age — the  intense  and  vivid  liehef  in  the 
BfHiedy  return  of  the  Savior  (see  Millenarianism, 
Mtllejn'niiim),  and  in  the  triumph  of  bis  commu- 
nity— hindered  the  growth  of  the  Gospels.  But  this 
passion  was  chastened  by  tlie  knowledge  of  the 
Christ  of  history  and  sobered  by  the  growing  gov- 
ernmental responsibilities  of  the  C'hurch.  It  may 
be  supposed  that  small  and  imperfect  collections  of 
the  saving  words  appeared  at  a  fairly  early  date. 
The  Jewish-Christian  community,  as  it  began  to 
come  under  stniin,  had  to  prove  its  right  to  exist. 
It  was  inevitable  that  it  should  do  this  by  the  ar- 
gument from  Prophecy,  by  searching  the  Scriptures 
(Jolua  V.  39:  Acts  xviu  3-3,  11),  by  proving  that 
the  Ufe  of  Jesus  taUied  with  the  Messianic  oracles 
of  the  Old  Testament.  It  was  equrdly  inevitable 
that,  in  order  to  know  its  own  mind  so  far  as  that 
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mind  cnntuincd  anytliin^;  that  transcended  Juda- 
ism, the  Jewish-(;hriHtian  community  must  study 
the  mind  of  Jesus.  Hence  the  tendency  to  assem- 
ble the  saving  words  was  instinctive. 

This  b  the  situation  that  explains  the  first  pub- 
lished Gospel.  Up  to  a  short  time  ago  this  Gospel 
was  confidently  called  the  Logia,  the  name  being 
taken  from  Papias'  account  of  Matthew's  work. 
So  many  difficulties  have  besieged  this  fragment 

and  the  utterances  of  Papias  are  so 

5.   PapiaB   confused  that  iu  the  last  few  years  an 

and  tht     increasing  number  of  scholars  have 

"Logia.''    cither  put  it  to  one  side  or  cashiered 

it.  In  place  of  the  "  Logia "  they 
would  put  "  Q  "  (Quelle,  "  source  ").  They  assume, 
what  must  be  conceded,  that  the  Agrapha  or  ex- 
tracanonical  sayings  of  Jesus  can  not  materially 
help  and  that  the  only  other  Gospel  which  might 
have  helped  (the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews) 
has  practically  perished.  So^  the  interpreter  of  the 
origin  and  relations  of  the  Gospels  is  shut  up  to  the 
Gospels  as  they  are.  Hence  as  a  measurable  quan- 
tity the  investigator  must  seek  the  literary  source 
(Q)  of  that  text  of  the  saving  words  which  under- 
lies our  Synoptists.  But  Papias  can  not  yet  be 
wholly  abandoned:  the  best  possible  must  be  made 
of  his  statement.  It  may  be  supposed  that  Mat- 
thew assembled  and  published  a  collection  of  the 
saving  words.  This  edition  of  the  Logia  may  have 
had  a  slight  thread  of  narrative  in  it,  but  the  nar- 
rative could  not  have  been  primary.  The  motive 
was  to  state  the  law  of  the  new  Hfe  and  hope  as 
Jewish  Christians  sought  to  live  it.  This  could  be 
done  only  by  making  clear  to  Christians  the  mind 
of  Jesus.  The  cause  of  publication  is  utterly  un- 
like that  given  by  the  Fathers,  namely  that  St. 
Matthew  was  about  to  leave  the  Holy  Land  (Euse- 
bius,  Hist,  eccl.f  IH.,  xxiv.6).  The  true  explanation 
has  already  been  given.  The  new  community  pub- 
lishes its  law,  the  ground  and  obligation  of  its  cor- 
porate existence  and  aim.  The  place  of  publica- 
tion, if  any  credit  is  due  to  Papias,  must  have  been 
Jerusalem.  The  causes  and  motives  of  gospel- 
building  were  necessarily  strongest  and  clearest  at 
the  center  of  Christian  life.  The  congregation  of 
Jerusalem  was  the  mother  church  of  the  new  re- 
ligion. Matthew,  by  assembling  and  publishing 
the  Logia,  gave  to  that  great  congregation  a  deeper 
understanding  of  itself  and  a  clearer  conception  of 
its  calling.  The  date  of  publication  can  not  be  de- 
termined. But  it  may  well  have  been  between  the 
death  of  James  (62?)  and  the  flight  of  the  church 
of  Jerusalem  to  Pella  (67?). 

But  the  strongest  motives  for  gospel-building 
were  found  not  inside,  but  outside  Palestine.  The 
converts  from  Judaism  were,  in  terms  of  religion, 
rich  before  they  came  to  Christ  (Rom.  ix.  4-5). 
The  converts  from  heathendom,  on  the  contrary, 
being  polytheists,  were  paupers  (I  Cor.  xii.  2;  Eph. 

ii.   11).     Jewish  Christians   inheriting 
6.  The  Mis-  a  complete  equipment  of  religion  and 
sionary      disciphnc,  came  slowly  into  the  con- 
Stimulus,    scious    recognition    of     governmental 

needs.  Gentile  Christians  were  out- 
posts of  Christ,  besieged  by  a  vast  heathen  world. 
As  a  result.  Gentile  Christianity  very  soon  felt  a 


compelling  need  for  clear  knowledge  of  the  Savior 
(Luke  i.  4).  The  period  when  the  Gospels  appeared 
is  a  distinct  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Church 
(687-957).  The  Christian  communities  were  rap- 
idly becoming  self-conscious;  Judaism  pressed 
upon  them  from  the  one  side,  from  the  other  the 
Roman  empire.  The  penecutions  under  Nero  and 
under  Domitian  forced  them  into  close  coherence. 
The  Christian  conmiunity,  under  pressure,  needed 
to  know  the  reason  for  its  being.  A  clear  and  con- 
tinuous view  of  Christ  became  a  necessity.  The 
publication  of  the  Gospels  corresponds  in  part  to 
that  need  in  the  life  of  nations  which  leads  to  the 
writing  of  histories  and  still  more  closely  to  those 
crises  in  the  existence  of  great  communities  which 
bring  about  the  publication  and  codification  of  law. 
Mark  begins  the  series.  The  priority  of  Mark  is 
a  strong  probability.  The  evidence  is  not  merely 
the  Uvely  coloring  which  is  said  to  indicate  the  eye- 
witness. That  might  be  otherwise  explained,  e.g., 
as  due  to  the  temperament  and  ability  of  the  re- 
porter. Nor  is  the  primary  evidence  found  in 
Mark's  possession  of  inside  knowledge,  which  might 
in  fact  be  secondary.    The  primary  evidence  is 

foimd,  first,  in  the  hteraiy  relationship 

7.  Mark's   between    the    Synoptics.    Practically 

Goq>eL      the  entire  text  of  Mark  is  foimd  in 

Matthew  and  Luke.  The  theory 
broached  long  ago  by  Augustine  that  Mark  is  an 
epitomator  becomes,  in  the  Ught  of  the  mental  and 
literary  conditions  of  the  ApostoUc  Age,  a  sheer  im- 
possibility. The  only  alternative  seems  to  be  the 
use  of  Mark  by  Luke  and  Matthew.  Secondly,  the 
primary  evidence  is  found  in  the  way  the  story  fits 
into  the  times  and  in  its  contrast  at  this  point  with 
Matthew  and  Luke.  Mark  gives  the  picture  of 
Christ  in  his  time  and  place.  Jesus'  primary 
question  is  his  relation  to  the  popular  Messianism 
of  Galilee.  He  is  the  Messiah,  yet  he  avoids  Mes- 
sianic titles.  At  a  very  early  day  he  adopts  a  pol- 
icy of  silence  regarding  his  claims  (Mark  i.  34),  and 
consistently  piu^ues  it  to  its  end.  His  primary  re- 
lations are  with  the  crowd.  He  walks  across  Pales- 
tine a  man  of  his  time  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
word,  whereas  in  Matthew  and  Luke  other  and  later 
motives  come  into  the  portrait.  The  literary  and 
historical  arguments  together  give  a  very  strong 
probability  of  priority.  The  story  of  Mark  is  char- 
acterized by  fine  narrative  qualities.  The  story 
is  not  delayed  by  the  massing  of  Logia  as  in  BCat- 
thew,  nor  is  its  continuity  ever  threatened  as  in 
Luke  by  detailed  accounts  of  Jesus'  relations  with 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  people.  The  story  goes 
steadily  forward  and  is  a  narrative  of  noble  simplic- 
ity and  movement  befitting  its  supreme  object. 
There  is  no  reason  for  doubting  the  tradition  that 
it  was  published  in  Rome.  Mark  satisfied  the  Gen- 
tile Christians'  craving  for  an  eiJdndling  story  of 
the  Savior's  life.  It  was  probably  published  in  the 
years  immediately  following  the  Neronian  persecu- 
tion (66-68?).  As  with  the  Logia,  so  with  Blaik, 
its  publication  was  in  close  cormection  with  the  in- 
tense hfe  of  a  great  congregation.  To  the  Roman 
Church,  as  to  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  pressure  and 
persecution  had  given  superior  coherence  and  deep- 
ened its  conscious  needs.    In  the  Gospel  of  Mark  U 
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found  a  reason  for  its  existence  and  a  ground  for  iu 
motives  and  aims. 

Luke  opena  with  a  prologue  of  large  interest  and 

value.    The  dedicatioD  to  Theophilua  clearly  indi- 

e^tes  that  the  writer  is  an  eduont^d  Gentile;  the 

at>'1e  of   it   is  thoroughly  Greek,  the 

&  Luke's  sentence  being  highly  articulated  and 
GoepeL  rbeiortcally  developed  (contrast  the 
Aramaic  type  of  sentience  in  the  other 
Gospels).  The  writer  kiaows  of  other  attempts  to 
writie  the  life  of  Christ  and  they  do  not  content  him* 
He  tella  his  readers  that  he  has  gone  to  first  sources 
and  consulted  the  eye-witnesses.  In  every  way  ho 
beais  himself  as  an  educated  Gentile,  consciously 
devoting  himself  in  a  literary  way  to  the  historian's 
tadL  Yet  be  is  not  an  apologete  (contrast  Mat- 
ibev).  He  betrays  no  dogmatic  motive,  lleneo 
he  exercises  far  less  control  than  Matthew  over  the 
materials.  Coming  from  the  Greek  world  into  Pal* 
estine,  he  cares  Uttle  for  local  coloring.  While  he 
is  careful  to  make  connections  with  the  chronology 
of  the  Empire  (iii.  I),  he  is  careless  of  the  oonneo- 
tioos  in  the  Savior's  life,  following  Mark  less  care- 
fully tiian  does  Matthew.  Like  Mark,  his  Gosjiel 
is,  in  the  best  sense,  unconstrained,  neglecting  what 
it  dees  not  need.  Thus  Jesus*  n^bitions  txj  popular 
M<  SHiiiiiiHiii  are  neglected  or  casually  treated.  The 
••  Herodians/'  more  than  once  in  e\ndence  in  Mark 
(Mark  iii.  6, 3di.  13),  are  not  in  evidence.  The  Sa- 
vior's policy  of  silence  is  not  consistently  developed. 
Luke's  Gospel  was  for  a  long  time  called  Pauline,  a 
term  which  does  not  do  justice  to  its  breadth.  His 
mind  is  controlled  by  forces  deeper  than  a  conscious 
Paulinism.  He  represents  the  emotional  needs  of 
the  Gentile  churches  recruited  for  the  most  part 
amnng  the  lower  classes  and  the  socially  disLn- 
beiited.  The  Savior,  in  Luke's  story,  is  in  saWng 
touch  with  women  and  isith  the  folk  outside  the 
Pttle  of  rigorous  Judaism.  Luke's  sources  seem  to 
be  Mark,  the  Logia,  and  springs  of  tradition  etiH  flow- 
ing among  the  Jewish  Christians  of  Palest  ine.  There 
ue  distinct  veinings  in  his  Gospel  (Jesus'  dealings 
with  women,  \'ii.  37  sqq,,viii.  2-3,19  sfiq,,  43sqq., 
X-  08  aqq.,  xi.  27,  xxiii,  49-55,  xxiv.  22  sqq. ;  a  lean- 
mg,  toward  Ebionism,  vi.  20,  xiv.  13-21  ^  x\'i.  20  sqq., 
xxL  Bqq*)*  Some  of  his  sources  are  thorouglily 
loealised  (tJie  "  Perean  Gosfiel/*  containing  much 
found  elsewhere  in  Mark  and  Matthew, 
s  original  and  local  matter:  the  Jerusiilem- 
'  hie  QospeJ  of  the  Resurrection;  contrast  the  Gah- 
hmn  Gospel  in  Mark  and  Matthew).  Evidently  he 
laept  the  promise  made  in  his  prologue;  original 
WUrces  deeply  color  his  report  of  the  Savior's  life 
and  words  and  are  reflected  much  more  clearly  than 
to  Mmtibew.  The  person  of  Christ  stands  out  more 
d&ilJliOtly  than  in  Mark.  Forgiveness  of  sins  is 
btaed  iq^on  love  of  his  person  (vii.  47).  Luke 
ibares  with  Matthew  the  great  Logion  "  No  man 
knoiweth  the  Father  "  (Luke  x,  22;  Matthew  xi. 
Though  it  be  true  that  he  takes  this  from  the 

_  i  (orQ),  yet  lus  choice  of  it  is  si^mifi'^ant-  None 
oar  Gosjiels  is  slmf^ed  by  a  process  of  mechan- 
ieil  ineorporation;  all  keep  close  to  vital  motives 
sml  corporate  needs.  The  outstanding  person  of 
Christ  (cf.  the  persistent  use  of  Kurios  as  a  title  for 
Jmim)  answers  the  demxmd  of  Gentile  Cliristians 


for  a  clear  statement  of  the  law  of  their  life.  The 
date  of  the  Goepel  can  not  be  definitely  fixed.  It 
may  fall  anywhere  between  70  and  85^  probably 
nearer  the  bter  date  than  the  earher,  and  possibly 
at  Antioch.  If  this  is  the  case,  it  is  another  illus- 
tration of  the  truth  that  the  Gospels  wore  published 
to  meet  the  pressure  brought  to  bejir  upon  the 
Chriiitian  consciousness  at  the  great  centers  of  mis^ 
sionary  opportunity  and  interest. 

In  Mark  unity  is  gained  through  a  deep  impre^ 
sion  of  the  events.  In  Luke  there  is  a  certain  loss 
of  unity.  But  in  Matthew  unity  of  a  high  order  is 
secured  through  conscious  purpose.  The  first  Gos- 
pel is  intensely  apologetic,  and  eon- 
9*  Matthew*s  trols  its  material  in  this  interest  which 
Gospeh  is  itjj  first  main  object.  It  steadily 
employs  the  argument  from  prophecy 
to  prove  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah  ('*  that  it  might 
be  fulfilled  "  occurs  in  Matthew  twelve  times,  in 
Mark  twice,  and  in  Luke  twice).  The  other  main 
purpose  is  a  clear  view  of  the  teacliing  of  Jesus, 
and  this  is  obtained  by  rmissing  the  Logia  in  im- 
pressive groups  (sermon  on  Mount,  parables  in 
chap,  xiii,,  and  elsewhere).  Through  adherence  to 
purpose  Matthew  becomes  in  a  sense  a  creative 
writer,  having  more  initiative  and  a  larger  influ- 
ence than  Luke*  The  apologetic  is  Jewish-Chris- 
tian in  type.  The  book  springs  from  the  heart  of 
Jewish  Christianity  straining  to  convert  Israel  to 
Jesus,  and  is  built  into  Jewish  Christianity  and  its 
needs.  There  are  some  evidences  that  the  Logia, 
having  been  constantly  Ursetl  in  debate,  have  been 
more  or  less  adapted  (Malt,  v,  3,  cf.  Luke  vi.  20; 
Matthew  adds  ''  In  spirit  '';  v.  32,  xix.  9,  divorce 
on  ground  of  fornica,tion,  Mark  and  Luke  tjeing  ai- 
leiit  on  divorce).  The  apocalypse  of  Jesus  (ch!ii»a. 
xxiv.-xxv.)  seems  to  l>e  a  literary  unit  which  had 
passed  through  several  editions  before  being  in- 
corporated in  Matthew's  text  (contrast  Mark 
and  Luke).  In  Matt.  xvi.  IS  the  exphmation  of 
Matthew's  addition  is  found  not,  as  Haniack  and 
others  have  urge^l,  in  a  second-century  Roman 
molding  of  the  text,  but  in  the  history  of  Jewish 
Christianity  in  the  first  century.  Chrbt's  criticism 
of  the  Law  (v.  21-47)  along  with  his  insistence  on 
its  binding  force  (v.  17  sqq,)  clearly  indicates  this. 
The  Gospel  stands  close  to  Judaism,  wliile  suiKTior 
to  it.  The  capital  relation  of  Jesus  is  not,  as  in 
Mark,  with  the  popular  Messianism  (the  policy  of 
silence  is  not  steadily  presented),  but  with  Pluiri- 
seeism  (xv.  1  sqq.,  xvi.  1-6,  xxiii.  2-27).  In  close 
opposition  to  Juriaism  as  a  teaching  force  the  per- 
son and  mind  of  the  Savior  stand  out  as  in  no  other 
Gospel  except  tlie  Fourth.  Christ  lays  hands  on 
the  Torah  and  corrects  it  (v.  21-47),  His  personal 
consciousness  stands  out  in  spiritual  sublimity  (ser- 
mon on  Mount;  xi.  28  sqq.,  absent  from  Luke). 
Thus  the  first  Gospel  marks  the  way  in  which  the 
deeper  Gospel,  the  Gospel  of  the  self- consciousness 
of  Christ,  came  to  l>e  written.  It  was  probably 
published  between  75  and  &0,  when  Jewish  (*hris- 
tianity  was  under  severe  strain.  Judaism,  as  the 
result  of  the  great  war,  was  drawing  in  its  fint^s  and 
becoming  increasingly  hostile  to  Christianity.  The 
author  of  our  Matthew  published  the  Law  for  Jew- 
ish Christianity  imder  the  form  of  a  Scriptural  apol- 
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ogctic.  That  his  arrangement  of  the  Logia  satis- 
fied a  deep  need  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the 
Matthean  text  of  our  Lord's  words  is  the  text  gen- 
erally followed  in  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  beginning 
^ith  Clement.  The  likehest  place  of  publication  is 
North  Syria,  possibly  Damascus. 

The  building  and  publishing  of  the  Gospels  was  a 

process  inherent  in  the  growth  of  the  Ap>ostolic 

Church.     It  was  wider  than  our  canonical  Gospels. 

There  is  one  Gospel,  the  Gospel  ac- 

10.  Gospel  cording  to  the  Hebrews,  which  prob- 
According  ably  falls  within  the  first  century.  The 

to  the  scanty  fragments  of  it  remaining  make 
Hebrews,  a  constructive  hypothesis  of  any  sort 
extremely  hazardous.  In  its  accoimt 
of  the  conversion  of  James  it  places  itself  on  solid 
ground  (cf .  I  Cor.  xv.  7).  The  silence  of  the  canonical 
Gospels  and  of  Acts  forcibly  recall  their  limitations 
as  histories.  But  it  would  seem  that  the  story  of 
James  had  already  become  a  Jewish-Christian  legend. 
And  possibly  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews 
at  this  point  indicates  the  beginning  of  the  Clemen- 
tine legend.  There  are  other  elements  (account  of 
the  temptation,  "  My  Mother  the  Holy  Spirit  took 
me  by  one  of  the  hairs  of  my  head  and  carried  me 
oft  to  the  great  mountain,  Thabor  ")  that  suggest 
a  movement  toward  extravagant  mysticism.  This 
may  have  been  a  growing  tendency  in  the  depressed 
and  disheartened  congregation  of  Jerusalem,  which 
in  the  last  years  of  the  first  century  had  lost  its 
hold  on  great  afifairs.  The  possible  relations  of 
this  Gospel  to  the  canonical  Matthew  or  to  the 
Logia  are  questions  upon  which  no  opinion  may 
safely  be  ventured.  The  hazy  and  heterogeneous 
opinions  of  the  Fathers  yield  no  solid  data. 

The  foregoing  discussion  shows  that  the  Gospels 
were  not  written  as  scientific  histories  were  writ- 
ten, but  that  they  constitute  a  religious  literature 
springing  from  corporate  religious  need.  The 
choice  and  presentation  of  the  saving  words  of 
Jesus   was   determined    by   practical, 

11.  Back-  not  by  systematic  or  historical,  mo- 
ground  of  tives  (Jolm  xx.  30-31).     In  Matthew 

Fourth  there  are  clear  indications  that  inter- 
GospeL  pretation  has  to  some  extent  fused 
with  the  Logia  held  in  the  living  mem- 
ory and  applied  to  imperious  practical  needs.  The 
habit  of  quotation  has  a  long  history.  Nothing 
like  the  modem  standard  of  quotation  was  reached 
in  antiquity,  not  even  in  Greek  learning,  and  most 
certainly  not  in  first-century  Christianity,  where 
the  corporate  need  of  law  gave  the  main  motive  for 
gospel-building.  Christians  did  not  dream  that 
they  were  guilty  of  irreverence  when  they  adapted 
the  words  of  Jesus  even  as  they  adapted  the  sa- 
ving words  of  the  Old  Testament  (cf .  Paul  in  Rom. 
X.  6  sqq.).  This  study  of  the  Gospels  illumines  the 
problem  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  To  place  the  book 
fairly,  the  history  of  Christian  prophetism  must  be 
remembered.  The  Apostolic,  or  more  concretely 
the  prophetic,  age  of  Christianity  was  the  creative 
and  constructive  period  of  oiu*  religion.  It  founded 
a  new  type  of  community  and,  as  a  part  of  that 
work,  created  a  new  hterary  type,  the  Gospels.  By 
the  year  100  Christian  prophetism  was  in  rapid  de- 
cline.   The  Pastoral  Epistles,  II  Peter,  I  Clement, 


and  the  Didache  are  convincing  evidence.  The 
period  of  decline  lasted  till  near  the  middle  of  the 
second  century.  The  labored  apocalypse  of  Hennas 
indicates  its  close.  The  publication  of  the  Diates- 
saron  (see  Harmony  of  the  Gobpels,  I.,  §§  2-4)  pro- 
claims its  close.  Then  follows  quickly  the  attempted 
revival  of  Christian  prophetism  in  Montanism,  and 
the  period  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Much  hasty 
work  has  been  done  in  the  field  of  the  Fourth  Gos- 
pel through  a  disregard  of  certain  fundamental 
facts  involved  in  this  histoiy  of  Christian  proph- 
etism. 

The  quality  of  thou^t  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  is 
not  metaphysical  but  prophetic.  The  absence  of 
the  pictured  parousia  has  been  given  excessive 
weight.  The  quality  of  the  thou^t  is  the  real 
criterion.  The  Gospel  is  inseparable  from  I  John, 
where  there  is  a  lively  expectation  of 

12.  Charac-  the  "  last  times."    There  is  no  emo- 
ter  of       tional  gulf  between  the  eschatc^ogies. 

Fourth  The  ''  last  day  "  plays  a  not  inconsid- 
GospeL  erable  part  in  the  Gospel  (vi.  39,  40, 
44,  xi.  23,  xii.  48).  The  monotheism 
is  intense.  The  conception  of  the  "  world  "  {kos- 
mos)  has  been  cast  in  the  apocaljrptic  mold.  It  is 
true  that  the  presence  of  the  word  Logos  (i.  1,  14) 
carries  great  weight.  But  i.  1-5,  by  its  brevity, 
indicates  the  author's  eagerness  to  get  into  history, 
his  indisposition  for  metaphysics.  The  funda- 
mental quality  of  thought  is  intensely  prophetic 
and  of  itself  places  the  core  of  the  book  well  within 
the  first  century.  The  parallel  with  Bfatthew  may 
be  pressed.  Here  as  there  the  opposition  of  Christ 
to  Judaism  is  the  determining  element  (the  dis- 
placing of  the  purification  of  the  Temple  from  the 
end  of  the  ministry  to  the  beginning  to  indicate 
the  irrepressible  conflict  between  Jesus  and  Juda- 
ism; the  dialogue  with  Nicodemus,  iii.  1-10;  the 
important  part  taken  by  the  Sabbath  questions;  the 
constant  phrase  "  your  law  ";  the  title  "  the  Jews  " 
constantly  used  to  describe  the  dark  figures  in  the 
pictiue).  Here  as  there,  though  far  more  deci- 
sively, the  self-consciousness  of  Christ  stands  out  in 
opposition  to  Judaism.  The  self-consciousness  of 
the  Savior  is  the  Gospel  (the  *'  kingdcnn  of  God  " 
is  absorbed  into  the  person  of  the  Idng,  the  phrase 
occurs  only  in  iii.  3,  5;  the  parabolic  form  of  teach- 
ing disappears  with  the  *'  kingdom  of  God  ";  the 
style  of  Jesus  in  the  Synoptics  is  in  striking  contrast). 
It  is  evident  that  the  mold  of  the  Gospel  was  shaped 
in  the  mind  of  a  first  centuiy  Jewish  Christian. 

The  occasioning  cause  of  publication  is  found  in 
Gnosticism    in    its    first    period    of    development. 
There  is  a  truth  in  the  legend  that  connects  the 
author  of  the  Gospel   with  Cerinthus.    The   sub- 
stance of  the  Fouirth  Grospel  was  shaped 

13.  Author-  by  the  same  causes  that  shaped  the 
ship,  Date,  Synoptists,  the  corporate  need  of  the 
and  Place  of  Christian  community,  fighting  at  dose 

Fourth  quarters  with  the  worid.  The  per- 
GospeL  spective  and  emphasis  and  main  terin£ 
of  the  Foiu-th  Gospel  are  found  also  in 
the  First  Epistle.  The  person  of  Christ  becomec 
the  outstanding  and  all-controlling  principle.  Th< 
conception  of  the  Logos  is  used  to  lay  in  conscious- 
ness the  final  foundation  for  the  fact  and  mystery 
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of  Oiristioxi  fellowship.     These  concttisions  are  the 
secure  results  of  exegesis.     They  prepare  for  the 
patient  study  of  the  Jobannean  Problem.     The  Jo- 
hannean  literature  aa  a  whole  decisively  demon- 
strates the  existence  of  a  '*  John  *'  in  Asia  Minor. 
The  Jobannean  organism  of  Uterature  together  with 
the  exegtais  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  places  its  author 
deep  within  the  Jewisli  Christianity  of  the  first  cen- 
tury.    Confusion  begins  when   Papias  is  brought 
inUi  court.     Does  he  attest  the  existenc-e  of  two 
*•  Johns/'  one  of   them  the  apostle,  and  both  of 
them  the  disciples,  the  i:)er80iial  followers  of  Jesus? 
Prolonged  study  of  Papias  has  possibly  thrown  our 
minrb   slightly  out  of  bearing.     Papias  being  in 
court  with  the  results  of  exegesis,  the  controversy 
over  the  two  Johns  loses  much  of  its  importance. 
The  mind  of  the  Fourth  Gosjiel  requires  a  personal 
disciple  of  Jesus  for  its  author.     The  GoRj>el  or  its 
6ret  lext  (possibly  worked  over  by  the  Johannean 
"*  Sebool  ")  was  published  in  Ephesus  in  the  last 
decade  of  the  first  century.    The  law  that  applies 
t4>  the  other  Gospels,  namely,  that  they  were  shaped 
under  pressure  at  tlie  strategic  points  of  a  militant 
Christ ianity,  applies  in  full  force  here.     Ephesus 
mod  tla  region  were  the  critical  point  in  the  religious 
nioineixientfi  of  the  Empire  during  the  first  century. 
It  b  not  an  accident  that  the  Logos  doctrine  of  the 
Potirth  Gospel  became  the  speculative  platform  of 
tlie  Church  Cathohc. 

l\m  Go«pets  taken  together  furnish  a  fife  of  Christ 
as  tine  Bubjectivc  and  corporate  needs  of  the  apos- 
CoGc  or  prophetic  a^  shaped  it.  It  is  not  a  fife 
of  dixist  in  the  scientific  sense*  Beyond  question 
the  vital  interpretation  of  the  Chris- 
14*  Cdncltt-  tian  consciousness  hm  fused  it^lf,  in 
varying  degrees,  with  the  facts  and 
words  reported.  But  the  modem 
cnljc  is  in  serious  danger  of  confounding  the  sub- 
jejctiTity  of  academic  individualism  with  the  pro- 
phetic subjectivity  of  an  ape  controUed  by  corpo- 
rate coDsciousDess  and  corjiorate  aims.  The  fact 
that  ihe  GcepeU  were  w>  largely  shaped  and  puh- 
iiafaed  oa  law,  and  the  fact  that  the  pubticatinn  of 
the  caudonical  Gospels  falls  within  a  period  of  thirty 
yw%  (©6-967),  a  period,  moreover,  distant  but  a 
mgje  getieration  from  the  original  words  and  events 
in  the  life  of  the  Sa\nor,  are  sufficient  security  to 
Cliri«itaii0  for  the  eoni^ctton  that  the  first  cause 
and  the  primary  reahty  of  the  Gospels  is  the  per- 
•00  and  mind  of  Jesus.  See  the  articles  on  the 
aepmmUi  Gospels.  Henry  S.  N.vsh. 
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GOSS,  CHARLES  FREDERIC:  Presbyterian; 
b.  at  Meridian,  N.  Y.,  June  14.  1852.  He  wjw  ed- 
ucated at  HamiltoQ  College  (B.A.,  1873)  and  Au- 
burn Theolo^firal  Seminary,  from  which  he  was 
l^ratduatcd  in  1870.  After  several  years  as  a  home 
missionary,  he  wab  called  in  1885  to  the  pastorate 
of  the  McM>dy  Church,  Chicago,  but  was  forced  by 
ill  health  to  resign  6ve  years  later.  He  then  re- 
sided for  two  years  at  Kettle  Falls,  Wash.,  after 
which  he  was  assistant  pastor  of  the  Madison 
A\-eiiue  Pre-Rbyterian  Church,  New  York  City,  for 
a  year.  Since  1894  he  has  been  pastor  of  Avondale 
Prc'flbyterian  Church,  Cincinnati,  Theologically  be 
is  in  general  sympathy  with  the  methods  and  re- 
sidta  of  the  historico-eritical  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  accepts  the  "  Brief  Statement  "  of  the 
Wefltminster  Crt^cd,  Besides  several  ncuvels,  he  has 
writteo  Life  of  D.  L.  Moody  (Hartford,  Conn,, 
19O0):  Jml  a  Minute  (Philadelphia,  1904);  and 
Hiuband,  Wife,  and  Home  (1905), 

GOSSNER,  JOHAHIIES  EVANGELISTA :  German 
minister:  b.  at  Hansen  bei  Ot>er-W:dsratt  (near 
Augsburg)  Dec,  14,  1773;  d.  at  Berlin  Mar.  20, 
1H,S8.  He  Btydied  at  the  Uuiversity  of  Dillingen 
and  at  the  seminary  of  Ingolstadt^  and  ivas  or- 
dained priest  in  1796.  After  officiating  at  Dillin- 
gen, Seeg,  and  Augsburg  from  1797  to  1804,  he  was 
appointed  parish  priest  at  Dirlewang,  where  he  pb- 
mained  for  seven  years.  He  had  long  entertained 
pronounced  Evangelical  conductions  which  at  length 
made  him  consider  the  advisabthty  of  leaving  the 
Roman  Church,  Despite  the  advice  of  his  mystical 
Lutheran  friend,  Scht^ner  of  Nuremberg,  he  re- 
signed his  pastorate  at  Dirlewang,  and  engaged  in 
literary  pursuits,  also  accepting  a  small  benefice  at 
Munich.  The  Roman  CathoUc  party  unfrocked 
GoflBner  for  liis  views  in  1817,  and  two  years  later 
be  was  appointed  reUgious  tn-structor  at  the  gym- 
nasium  at  Dtlsseldorf.  From  1820  i^  1824  he  of* 
fieiated  as  pastor  of  a  German  congregation  at  St. 
Petersburg,  but  his  attacks  on  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy  forced  him  to  reaigD,  and  in  182C  he  openly 
joined  the  Evangdical  Cliureh.  In  1829  he  w*as 
appointed  pastor  at  the  Bet  hichem  Church  at  Ber- 
lin, where  he  officiated  for  seventeen  years,  Dur* 
ing  his  stay  in  Berlin  he  developed  a  great  and 
beneficial  activity,  founding  schools  and  asylums, 
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and  establiBhing  a  missionary  society  which  dur- 
ing his  lifetime  sent  out  more  than  140  mission- 
aries, especially  among  the  Khols  of  East  India. 
After  his  resignation  from  his  pastorate  in  1846, 
he  devoted  himself  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  to 
ministerial  work  in  the  hospital  which  he  had 
founded  while  still  at  the  Bethlehem  Chureh. 

Gossner  made  a  highly  popular  and  very  faithful 
translation  of  the  New  Testament;  and  published 
numerous  tracts  and  pamphlets.  Among  his  more 
important  works  may  be  mentioned  his  SchaUkdst- 
lein  (Leipsic,  1825),  M.  Boos,  der  Prediger  der 
Gerechtigk4nt  (1826),  and  Goldk&mer  (Berlin,  1859). 
In  1834  he  founded  a  missionary  journal,  Die  Biene 
auf  dem  Miaaionsfeldef  which  he  edited  for  several 
years.  (W.  HALLENBERof.) 

Biblioorapht:  M.  A.  von  Bethmann-HoUwes.  Johanne* 
Ooaaner,  B«rlin.  1858;  J.  D.  Prochnow,  Johannea  Evan- 
ifeliata  Gouner,  ib.  1859;  H.  Dalton.  JohanntM  Ooaaner, 
>b.  1878. 

GOTHS. 

Origin  and  History  (f  1). 

First  Contact  with  Christianity.     Ulfilas  (f  2). 

Alaric.     Settlement  in  the  Roman  Empire  ({  3). 

Relations  to  the  Romans  and  the  Church  (f  4). 

The  Gothic  Kings  ({  5). 

The  Visigoths  ({  6). 

The  Goths  were  a  people  of  Germanic  stock  who 

erected    powerful   Christian    kingdoms    upon    the 

ruins  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  West.    Their 

original  home  seems  to  have  been  in 

I.  Origin    Scandinavia  and  in  the  lands  south  of 

and         the  Baltic  Sea  corresponding  to  the 

Histoiy.     modem   Prussia  and   Posen.     About 

the  year  150  the  Scandinavian  Goths 

migrated    southward    into    Silesia,    whence    they 

pressed  on  to  the  north  shore  of  the  Black  Sea. 

There  they  came  into  conflict  with  the  decaying 

strength  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  in  a  series  of 

devastating    campaigns    overran    Thrace,    Greece, 

and  parts  of  Asia  Minor.     The  Emperor  Aurelian 

(270-275)  relinquished  to  them  the  region  north  of 

the  Danube,  where  for  a  century  they  remained  in 

peaceful  possession. 

The  Goths  met  with  Christianity  as  a  result  of 
their    frequent    marauding    expeditions    into    the 
Empire.     In  276  they  carried  off  a  number  of 
Christian    captives   from   Cappadocia 
2.  First     and  soon  after  we  hear  of  a  Syrian 
Contact     priest  Audius  who  founded  a  number 
with  Chris-  of  small  churches  among  them.    The 
tianity.      new  faith  made  appreciable  progress 
Ulfilas.      owing  to  the  tolerant  character  of  the 
people  but,  while  the  numbers  of  con- 
verts grew  rapidly.  Christian  teachings  exercised  but 
little  influence  on  the  spirit  of  the  warlike  nation  till 
the  advent  of  Ulfilas  (q.  v.).   The  latter,  a  descendant 
of  the  captive  Cappadocian  Christians  of  276,  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  the  Goths  by  Eusebius,  the 
Arian  bishop  of  Nicomedia  at  Antioch  in  341 ,  and  so 
the  heretical  form  of  Christianity  was  introduced.  In 
the  same  year,  however,  the  storms  of  persecution 
broke  on  the  Christian  converts.    In  348  Ulfilas  re- 
moved his  followers  across  the  Danube  into  Moesia 
where  they  followed  a  peaceful  pastoral  life.    Ulfilas 
did  not  abandon,  however,  his  missionary  labors 


among  the  Goths  north  of  the  Danube,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  reduced  the  Gothic  language  to  writing, 
as  embodied  in  his  translation  of  the  Bible  (see  Bibus 
Versions,  A,  X.).  The  complete  conversion  of  the 
Goths  to  Christianity  was  effected  when  the  pres- 
sure of  the  Hun  invasion  induced  them  to  cross  the 
Danube  and  seek  a  settlement  within  the  borders 
of  the  empire.  This  the  majority  of  the  nation, 
under  the  leadership  of  Fritigem,  accomplished  in 
376  with  the  approval  of  the  Roman  authorities. 
A  portion  of  the  nation  under  Athanaric  remained 
north  of  the  Danube.  The  Ostrogoths  had  been 
conquered  and  to  a  certain  degree  incorporated  by 
the  Huns. 

The  perfidy  of  the  Roman  officials  drove  the 
Goths  to  turn  their  arms  against  the  empire  and  in 
the  battle  of  Adrianople  (Aug.  9,  378) 
3.  AUuic.  they  overwhelmed  an  army  corn- 
Settlement  manded  by  Valens,  Emperor  of  the 
in  the  Ro-  E^t,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  slaughter, 
man  Empire.  It  was  under  Alaric,  who  first  appeared 
c.  395,  that  the  Goths  became  thor- 
oughly Christianized  and  united;  their  creed  was 
the  Arian,  a  circimistanoe  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  its  influence  on  the  fortunes  of  the  future  Gothic 
kingdoms.  Alaric's  ambition  was  to  obtain  for  bis 
people  a  legally  assured  home  within  the  confines  of 
the  empire  and  it  was  with  such  views  in  mind  that, 
after  ravaging  the  Peloponnesus,  he  turned,  in  400, 
against  Italy.  Repulsed  by  Stilicho  at  Pollentia 
and  Verona,  he  made  a  second  attempt  in  408  to 
overrun  the  provinces  of  Noricimi,  lUyria,  and 
Pannonia,  and  failed  again.  In  410  he  invaded 
Italy  and  spread  abroad  the  terror  of  the  Gothic 
name  by  plundering  Rome,  revealing  at  the  same 
time  a  spirit  of  moderation  which  may  be  taken  as 
proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  Christian  faith  (see 
Innocent  I.).  Alaric  died  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  Under  his  successor,  Athaulf ,  the  Goths  left 
Italy  for  Gaul,  but  it  was  only  under  the  next  ruler, 
WaUia,  that  the  object  for  which  Alaric  had  strug- 
gled was  obtained.  Aquitania  Secunda,  the  land 
between  the  Loire  and  the  Garonne,  was  granted 
to  the  Goths  and  as  fcederaii  of  the  Empire  they 
ruled  it,  in  nominal  subjection  to  Rome  till  the  fall 
of  Augustulus  (476),  in  complete  independence  after 
that.  The  Ostrogoths,  meanwhUe,  had  thrown  off 
the  yoke  of  the  Huns  after  the  death  of  Attila; 
united  under  Theodoric,  they  entered  Italy  in  489, 
overthrew  Odoacer,  captured  Ravenna  in  493  and 
erected  a  barbarian  kingdom  in  the  peninsula. 

Both  among  the  Visigoths  of  France  and  the 
Ostrogoths  of  Italy,  a  sharp  line  of  division  ran 
between  the  conquerors  and  their  Roman  subjects. 
The  Goths  retained  their  military  or- 
4.  Relations  ganization,  and  as  an  armed  estate 
to  the  Ro-  dwelt    almost   entirely  in    the    open 
mans  and  country,  leaving  the  cities  to  the  Ro- 
the  Church,  mans.    In  the  cities  a  new  aristocracy 
arose  at  the  head  of  which  stood  the 
Catholic  bishop  to  whom  with  time  an  increasing 
measure  of  authority  fell.    The  Church  succeeded 
to  the  prestige  of  the  empire  and  assumed  the  rdle 
of  protector  of  the  Romans  against  their  alien  mas- 
ters, while  at  the  same  time  the  preeminence  of 
Rome  as  the  capital  of  Catholic  Christianity  was 
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bein^  successfully  upheld.  The  Arian  Goths  ap* 
pear  ID  sharf)  contrast  to  tlie  splenilkl  urgaiiizaticjii 
of  ihe  Catholic  Church.  Their  spiritual  life  waa 
p(frh;ips  higher  than  that  of  thtiir  oppurienta,  lind 
th^ir  moral  standards  were  a^hnittetHy  superior, 
Tbry  were  more  tolerant  and  their  theology  waa 
mnipie  and  baaed  ou  the  8cnpturea,  As  a  young 
fxaUon  they  rejected  liscetjcisni  and  monaeticism. 
But  on  the  other  hand  their  clergj\  cut  off^  as  they 
re,  from  the  learning  of  the  ancient  world,  wore 
erior  to  the  Catholic  priesfthood  and  showed  with 
tinie  actual  degeneration.  More  than  this,  the 
A  nan  Church  had  no  unity  inasmuch  as  each  Gothic 
Idngilom  posse^ised  its  national  Church. 

0>'er  both  churches  ihe  Gothic  kings  asserted 
c«overeign  powen*.  Thus  Tbeodoric  interv'ened  in 
%cmtefitt(xj  papal  elections  and  exercised  the  right  of 
depoAiion  over  bishopu;  among  the  Visigoths  of 
France  and  Spain  the  decision  of  the  national 
synods  needed  the  royal  confirmation. 
But  whereas  the  rehitions  between  the 
king  and  his  Arian  followers  were 
simplilied  by  the  immediate  depend' 
ence  of  the  latter  upon  their  sovereign, 
htf  fiolicy  toward  the  Catholics  was  made  difficult 
hy  I  be  fact  that  the  justifmble  exercise  of  authority 
ought  be  denounced  as  persecution  and  lead  to 
difficulties  with  the  power  of  the  Catholic  Byzantines 
or  Fnmks  to  whom  the  subjects  of  Arian  rulers 
lookrd  Cor  protection.  Indeed,  however  tok-nint 
the  Arian  rtiler  may  have  been,  his  Catholic  bishops 
were  sure  to  lie  engaged  in  chronic  conspiracy  with 
outside  powers,  forcing  their  sovereign  finally  to 
acts  of  violence.  This  is  exeniplified  in  the  case  of 
Th*?odoric»  who,  an  Arian,  ruled  impartially  over 
Afians  and  Catholics  during  the  early  part  of  his 
rei|^.  The  persecution  of  Arians  by  the  Byssan- 
tioe  emfjerors  Justin  and  Justinian  leti  Theodoric 
to  fiefid  an  embassy  to  Constantinople  to  intercede 
for  hts  fellow  believers.  The  mission  met  with 
C»Uare  but  the  bishop  of  Rome,  John,  who  was  one 
af  llie  ambaaaadors,  was  received  with  conspicuous 
hoDors.  The  fact  aroused  Theodoric's  resentment, 
Jofao  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  a  number  of  the 
leading  Roman  senators  were  put  to  death,  among 
Boethius  and  Symmachus.  The  feud  be- 
Goths  and  Romans  which  thus  broke  out 
red  the  w*ay  for  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom 
the  Byzantines  under  Belisarius  and  Narses. 
Ifi  the  V'isigothic  kingdom  the  relations  betw*een 
liK^  two  srets  were  more  friendly  in  the  beginniiig, 
(twinj*  to  the  fact  that  the  Goths  had  arrived  in 
Gaul  oa  defenders  of  the  provinces  against  foreign 
lOVMifMI*  Dissension  first  appears  under  Euric 
(4r»0-485)  who  was  driven  by  ptilitical 
6.  Th«  Vlii-  need  to  violent  mefi^ures.  Danger 
goiths.  appeared  when  Clovis,  king  of  the 
Franks,  a  convert  to  Catholic  Chris- 
ttaaity.  after  o%'erthrowing  the  Romans  in  Gaul 
ttoder  (186),  began  his  attack  on  the  Visi- 

fntkfr  .       Alaric   IL   (48i>-507)   sought   to 

IT  will  of  his  Catholic  subjeeU  by  a 

I  '-^  and  concession,  but  was  impelletl 

t  by  the  tniitorous  negotiations  be- 

I,  ..pps  and  the  Franks.     In  the  bjittte 

Vtiiiicit*  he  lost  life  and  kingdom,  and,  though  the 
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intervention  of  Theodoric  saved  some  remnant  of 
the  Visigothic  power  in  France  for  the  time,  the 
end  came  under  Amalric  (.Sril)  when  the  Visigothic 
kingdom  was  restrictwi  to  the  Spanish  f>en  insula. 
In  Spain  there  ensued  a  period  of  comparative 
quirt  during  which  the  Catholic  Church  profited  by 
the  full  toleration  it  enjoyed  to  extend  and  confirm 
its  power  while  the  Gothic  kingship  gwvv  weaker  in 
the  strife  between  the  rulers  and  the  rebellious 
nobility.  After  the  fall  of  ilie  Vandal  and  Ustro- 
got  hie  kingdoms  and  the  conversion  of  the  Suevi 
and  the  Burgundians  the  Visigoths  were  the  only 
Gennanic  people  of  Arian  faith.  Leovigild  (569- 
586)  restored  the  old  splendor  of  the  kingdom  by 
bringing  the  entire  Iberifm  peninsula  under  his 
sway,  but  his  son  Reocared  (I'iSO-'OOl)  embraced  the 
C*atholic  creed  and  thereby  initiated  a  process  of 
rapid  assimilation  between  Goths  and  Romans 
which  was  to  result  in  the  development  of  the  Span- 
ish people.  Church  and  State  were  brought  closely 
together  and  the  ascendency  of  one  over  the  other 
dei>ended  entirely  upon  the  personality  of  the  kings. 
These,  however,  showed  little  ability  to  check  the 
forces  of  disorder  and  disaolution.  Seventeen  kings 
ruled  during  the  last  century  of  Visigothic  power 
and  the  end  came  in  711  when  the  Gothic  anny  under 
Roderic  was  overwhelmed  by  the  Arabs  under 
Tarik  at  the  Wady  Bekka. 

(G.   UlILHORNt^) 

Bibltoobaput:  Amofw  ibe  wureea  timy  be  mentioned: 
/.w  Wingothorum,  in  Bouquet.  Rerueil^  vol  xiv,;  Jnr- 
drnmn,  De  origine  ti  iiciibu*  Grtarum^  ed.  T*  MoR)iTuw!n  in 
MGU,  Aw:L  ani.,  v.  1  U 882).  63-138.  For  the  hiMory 
coEiouIt:  F.  Dahn,  Die  Kt>niae  der  Qermanen,  parU  2-6. 
Munich,  1861-71;  C.  Kingaley,  The  Roman  and  tA#  Tru^ 
ton,  CwnbridRC,  1864;  T,  Kcxlekin,  lUxty  and  Her  /iira- 
dert,  4  vol*..  Oxford,  1880-85;  G.  Kaufmiinn.  Deutnrhe 
GtMthichU.  i.  238  »q«|..  ii.  47.  Leipnic.  1881  j  H.  Bradl<»y. 
The  Goih»,  London.  18S8;  W.  M.  and  CD.  Ramsoy,  The 
Gothic  Compendium,  ib.  1889  (druU  with  hiutory  and 
l&niniaRe't;  B.  RappAport.  Die  Einfaile  der  Gothen  in  dot 
romi«che  Rrich,  Leipsic,  1899;  P.  Villah.  te  Invationi 
barbari^-he  in  Italia,  Milan,  1900;  aiul  espoeially,  Gibbon, 
Decline  and  FaU,  oonsnit  Index. 

On  the  relationfl  with  Chri,*tianity  consult:  W.  Bet- 
ecW,  Ueber  da$  Leben  des  UlfUae  und  die  Bekehrung  der 
Gothen  zum  Chrieteitthum,  GcHting^-n.  1860;  A.  Hdffi*- 
rieh,  Dtr  wr^ttaothiArhe  Arian i*mtu(^  Berlin,  ISflO;  J.  G. 
W.  LThlhoTn,  The  Conflict  of  Chrigtianiln  u-ith  Heathenism, 
New  York,  1879;  Gorrea.  in  TSK,  Ixvi  (1893),  708-734; 
F.  KaufTinann.  in  Zeiteehrift  far  deutache  PAilof«pie.  xxx 
(1887),  93-112;  Nesoder,  Chritlian  Church,  ii.  passim, 
ill.  149-160  et  pafisim. 

On  Alaric  consult:  A.  S.  D.  Tiprry.  Hfcit»  de  Vhist. 
romaine  au  5.  ei^ie;  Ataric,  Pari  ft,  1880;  Neander.  Chria- 
tian  Church.  Ii.  160.  On  UlfilaH:  G.  Waitj,  Leben  und 
Lehre  dee  Vtfilat.  Hanovpf,  1840;  I.  Gaiuti?n|figl  Ulfilaa, 
2  vol«..  Passftu.  1853;  C.  A.  Scott.  mf\ln»,  Apontle  of  the 
Goihi,  Cambridgp.  1885;  Neandcr,  ChriMian  Church,  ii, 
150-159.  472-473  On  Theodoric:  T.  Hotljkin,  Theo- 
doric the  Golh.  I.H>fidon,  1891. 

On  tht^  Gothic  Lit<*ratur«:  W.  Braune,  Golische  Gram* 
matik,  Halle,  1887.  Enfi.  tranpl..  New  Vork,  1883;  T,  L. 
M.  Douse.  !ntrndu4^tian  .  .  .  to  the  Gothit  of  UlfOaM,  LoD- 
don.  1886;  G.  H.  Balg.  Comparalivr  GhMam  of  the  Gothic 
I^nffuage,  Mnyville.  1S87;  idem.  Tht  FirM  Germanic 
BiltU,  New  York.  1891;  E>  Si  ever*,  Genchirhte  der  <n^thi- 
tchen  IAltemt%tr,  vol.  ii,t  part  K  Strnt^bnrK,  1890;  J, 
Wnjsht.  .4  Primer  vf  the  Gothir  Lnnattaffe,  London,  1899, 

GOTTESKASTEW,  LUTHERISCHER  {*' Lutheran 
Pi)or-box*'):  The  name  of  fi  numher  of  societies 
of  Lutherans  in  Germany  aimiiiR  to  help  and  sup- 
port  in   church   matters  Luthertins  living  abroad 
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(see  Diaspora).    The  Grerman  Lutheran  Church 
has  ever  been  responsive  to  the  needs  of  its  breth- 
ren.    In  the  hundred  years   between 
Beginning   1677  and  1777  the  churches  in  Ham- 
of  biu-g  made  eighty  collections  for  for- 

Movement  eign  congregationa  Through  G.  A. 
Francke  and  others,  ministers  were  sent 
to  America,  among  them  H.  M.  Muhlenberg  (q.v.), 
in  1742.  Tobias  Kissling,  a  merchant  of  Nurem- 
berg, beginning  in  1763,  made  106  personal  visits 
to  the  scattered  congregations  in  Upper  Austria, 
Styria,  and  Carinthia  and  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  fortune  in  the  effort  to  provide  them  with  church 
buildings,  schools,  preachers,  and  teachers.  The 
work  first  found  a  special  organization,  however, 
in  the  Gustav-Adolf-Verein  (q.v.).  But  this  society 
was  limited  by  its  constitution  to  the  help  of  Evan- 
gelicals living  among  Roman  Catholics,  and  many 
strict  Lutherans  held  themselves  aloof.  Such  found 
an  abundant  field  for  their  labor  by  responding  to 
an  appeal  from  America  brought  by  Fritz  Wy- 
nccken.  Wilhelm  L6he  (q.v.),  pastor  in  Neuendet- 
telsau,  gave  a  practical  direction  to  the  work  by 
organizing  efforts  to  educate  and  send  ministers  to 
America.  The  name  "  Gotteskasten  "  was  adopted 
by  three  Hanoverians,  Pastor  L.  A.  Petri,  General 
Superintendent  Steinmetz,  and  Consistorial  Mem- 
ber A.  F.  O.  Mlinchmeyer  (qq.v.),  who  published  a 
statement  of  their  purpose  in  the  Zeitblalt  fiir  die 
Angdegenheiten  der  lutherischen  Kirche  for  Oct.  31, 
1853.  They  expressed  approval  of  the  aim  of  the 
Gustav-Adolf-Verein,  but  took  exception  to  some  of 
its  ecclesiastical  principles,  and  solicited  voluntary 
contributions  to  be  used  for  the  same  purpose.  Got- 
teskasten were  established  in  Mecklenburg  (1854), 
the  duchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden  (1856),  the 
duchy  of  Lauenburg  (1858),  and  in  Bavaria  (1863). 
The  society  in  Mecklenburg  developed  the  greatest 
activity.  All  were  actuated  by  opposition  to  the 
Gustav-Adolf-Verein  because  it  extended  aid  to  the 
Reformed  and  so-called  United  Church  as  well  as  to 
Lutherans,  and  because  it  limited  its  field  to  local- 
ities where  Roman  Catholicism  predominated. 

After  the  formation  of  the  German  Empire  the 
movement  received  new  life.     In  1876  the  original 
Hanover  society  resolved  to  employ 
Progress     agents,  to  hold  an  annual  meeting  and 
after        issue  an  annual  report,  and  to  unite 
1 871.        with   similar  societies.     General  con- 
ferences were  held  in  1878  and  1879, 
and  in  the  latter  year  the  Bavarian  Gotteskasten  was 
reins tituted.     Gotteskasten  were  then  established 
in  Wurttemberg,  Reuss,  Sleswick-Holstein,  Ham- 
burg, Oldenburg,  Bruns\vick,  Hesse,  and  Thuringia. 
The    "  Lutherische    Hilfsverein  **    was  founded    in 
Lippe-Detmold,   and   in   1889   the   "  Evangelisch- 
lutherische     Gesellschaft     in     Elsass-Lothringen " 
joined  the  imion  of  Gotteskasten,  which  had  been 
perfected  at  Hanover  in  1880.     The  rules  adopted 
at  that  time  are  in  the  main  still  .authoritative. 
A  certain  society,  selected  for  five  years,  acts  as  the 
head  and  arranges  for  an  annual  conference.    A 
special  branch  of  the  work — the  administration  of 
the  Lutherstift  in  K5niggratz,  the  work  in  Austria, 
in  Brazil,  etc. — is  assigned  to  each  society.     Smce 
1880  a  periodical,  Der  lutherische  Gotteskasten  fYma 


been  published  quarterly  by  the  Bavarian  society. 
The  annual  income  is  from  1 10,000  to  120,000  marks. 
A  summary  of  the  work  of  the  Gotteskasten  may 
be  divided  into  three  heads:  (1)  Aid  to  Lutherans 
among  Roman  Catholics — ^in  Bavaria,  the  greater 

part  of  Hanover,  Paris,  the  Austrian 
Summary  Empire,  Peru,  and  Brazil.  The  first 
of  Work,    minister  was  sent  to  Brazil  in  1897; 

in  1905  thirteen  ministers  were  at  work 
there,  preaching  was  carried  on  at  thirty-eight 
places  in  three  States,  and  the  formation  of  a  synod 
was  contemplated.  In  Peru  the  Hanover  Gottes- 
kasten founded  the  imited  congregation  of  Callao- 
Lima  in  1897-98.  In  Austria^Hungaiy  the  most 
work  has  been  done  for  the  Lutheran  Czechs.  Con- 
gregations have  been  formed  among  them  and 
preaching  stations  established,  and  they  have  been 
helped  to  maintain  their  parochial  schools.  The 
**  Lutherstift "  has  been  founded  at  Kdniggratz  to 
provide  Christian  family  life,  religious  instruction, 
and  Sunday  sendees  for  Lutheran  students  in  the 
schools.  Promising  students  of  theology  are  aided 
to  continue  their  training  at  German  universities, 
and  help  has  also  been  given  to  Lutheran  studenta 
at  Vienna.  (2)  Aid  to  Lutherans  among  Reformed 
and  other  Evangelical  confessions — ^in  certain  Ger- 
man cities  (Metz,  where  a  self-supporting  congre- 
gation was  established  in  nine  years;  Muhlhausen; 
Borkum;  Blumenthal;  etc.),  some  Austrian  con- 
gregations, Lippe-Detmold,  Switzerland,  North 
America,  South  Africa,  and  Australia.  The  work 
here  has  been  to  supply  ministers,  help  students,  and 
support  weak  congregations.  The  Lutheran  Emi- 
grants' Mission  (see  Emigrants  and  Immigrants, 
Mission  Work  among)  also  receives  support  from 
the  Gotteskasten  as  a  part  of  their  work.  (3) 
Aid  to  Lutherans  among  the  United — Bremerhafen, 
three  congregations  in  Baden,  the  Breslau  synod 
and  the  Immanuel  synod,  now  imited  with  it. 
According  to  the  order  of  the  sovereign,  dated 
Sept.  27,  1817,  the  Lutheran  Church  exists  no 
longer  in  the  ancient  provinces  of  Prussia.  Re- 
formed ministers  can  be  appointed  for  so-caUed 
Lutheran  congregations  and  vice  versa,  not  to  men- 
tion the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Neverthe- 
less, some  refused  to  join  the  union  and  such  are 
entitled  to  the  support  of  strict  Lutherans.  The 
matter,  however,  is  beset  with  difficulties. 

W.  FUNKE. 
Biblioorapht:  W.  Funke,  Dot  Werk  der  lutheriadten  Oot~ 
tetkoMten,  Hanover.  1883;  C.  Hofst&tter.  Quatav-Adotf- 
Verein  und  lutheriache  Oottetkaaten,  ErUngen.  1881;  G.  C. 
Ndltinsk,  Der  Ouatav-Adotf-Verein  und  der  lutiieriMche  Oot- 
teskasten,  Dernburg,  1884;  J.  HieronymuB,  Au9  der  /u- 
therisdien  EHaepora,  Bischofswald,  1897;  M.  Aimer,  Der 
lutheriache  OoUeekaaten,  Leipeic.  1898;  idem,  Ottetav- 
Adolf-Verein  und  Ootte^casten,  Leipeio,  1808. 

GOTTHARD  (GODEHARD),  SAINT:  Bishop  of 
Hildesheim;  b.  at  Ritenbach  in  Bavaria,  near  the 
monastery  of  Nieder-Altaich  (Altaha),  c.  961;  d. 
at  Hildesheim  May  5,  1038.  His  father  was  a 
servant  of  the  monastery  of  Niedet-Altaich  and  he 
received  his  education  in  the  monastery  school  and 
the  court  of  Archbishop  Frederick  of  Salzburg. 
He  was  received  into  the  monastery  by  Abbot 
Erkambert  in  his  thirty-first  year,  and  succeeded 
him  in  997.    The  emperor  Henry  11.  sunmioned  him 
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to  reform  the  decayed  monastery  of  Hersfeld  in 
Hesoe.  and  Uter  that  of  Tegemsee.  Id  1U12  he 
WA«  able  to  return  to  Altaich,  but  was  often  called 
upon  for  counsel  by  the  emperor,  who  aomiimted 
him  to  the  bishopric  of  Hildesheim  in  1022,  He 
nmntained  the  condition  of  the  diocese  at  the 
height  at  which  his  predecessor  Bern  ward  (q.v.) 
had  left  it,  and  even  improved  it  in  some  regards. 
He  consecrated  more  than  thirty  new  churches 
during  hia  episcopate,  and  partly  restored  the  cathe- 
dral; h«  promoted  the  cause  of  education,  and 
reconstructed  the  system  of  the  Hildesheim  school. 
He  remained  a  monk  at  heart,  and  kept  his  clergy 
under  strict  discipline.  At  the  request  of  St.  Ber- 
nard, he  was  canonized  by  Innocent  II L  in  a  coun- 
cO  at  ReimSj  1131;  ami  Bernard  founded  in  his 
honor  a  monastery  at  Hildesheim,  to  which  his 
remains  were  translated  from  the  cathedral, 

(G.  UULHORNf.) 

BiKLiocmAfRT;    Tbe  two  early  live*  and  other  docuropntfi, 
•d.  G.  H-  Ptert«.  are  in  MGH,  ScripL.  xi  USM).  162-218; 
on«  of  thafe  liTe?  and  otber  doruments  are  in  ASB,  May, 
i.  £02-630,  ct  Wftttenbttch,  DGQ,  n  (1894)»  18-26.     Con- 
sult:  i.  M.  Knix.  Dwr  Dom  tu  fJiUi€*heim,  vol.  tii.,  Hil- 
1840;    B.  A.  Lilntxel,  GeBchichte  drr  DiOccjie  utid 
tiildmhmm.  2  toI«..  ib.  1858:    F.  X.  Butzbeck^  Leiden 
GvOhard,  Refrenaburg^  1803;    L,  I^anaeQ,  BtsitriVge  rur 
JkrUik   HUdgMheimer   Ge^JiuehltifHtlten    de»   IL    Jahrhun- 
pp.    1-24,  Tubingieii,   1878:     M.  Brewlau,   in  Jahr- 
de»  tUutsehen  fUukt  unter  Konrad  //.,  i.  3^3-360 
C  1879  (asainst  LexmBen). 

GOTTHEIL,  got'hoil,  GDSTAV:  American  Jew- 
ish rabbi;  b.  at  Pinne  (30  m.  n.w.  of  Ftisen), 
Pnifisia,  May  28,  1827;  d.  in  New  York  City  Apr. 
15r  1903.  He  was  educated  in  his  native  city  and 
ftt  the  universities  of  BerUn  and  Brcalau  {PhJ>,, 
1853).  in  1855  he  became  the  assistant  of  Sam- 
uel HoJdheim  at  the  Berlin  R^^lormgeno&senschafl, 
ulltffe  he  remained  until  1860.  In  the  latter  year 
he  accepted  a  call  to  Manchester,  England,  ns  rabbi 
to  the  Congregation  of  British  Jews  (Reformed)  in 
thMt  city,  being  also  teacher  of  Genua n  in  Owens 
College,  Manchester,  In  1S73  he  left  Manchester 
for  New  York  City  to  be  the  assistant  of  Samuel 
Adkr»  aeoior  rabbi  of  Temple  Emanu-EI,  of  wliich 
he  became  rabbi  eighteen  montlis  later  on  Adler's 
idlreirkent.  lie  himself  rttirtHi  as  rabbi  emeritus 
id  1899.  During  his  rabbinate  he  was  one  of  the 
fbuiKlefB  of  a  Jewish  theological  seminary  in  New 
Tofk  City.  He  hkewij^e  eatabUshed  the  Sister- 
bood  of  Persona]  8er\nce,  founded  the  Ass<^»ciation 
of  Eafltem  Rabbis  (later  amalgamated  with  the 
Cteiial  Conference  of  American  Rabbis),  and  was 
■Ian  m  founder  of  the  (American)  JeT*nsh  Pubhcation 
86eieiy  (of  which  he  was  elected  president),  and  of 
the  New  York  State  Conference  of  Religions,  vice- 
inagirtrint  of  the  Fe<ieration  of  Amt  rican  Zionii^t^, 
and  cbainnAn  of  the  Revision  Committee  of  the 
fUcin  Prayer-Book.  In  honor  of  his  seventy-fifth 
falltllday  the  Gustav  Gottbeil  lectureship  in 
g— *^^^  T4ingUAge8  was  established  at  Columbia 
IftBwemty.  His  theological  position  was  that  of 
fisfofliied  Judaism.  He  lectured  n^poatodly  on 
Jfl«riah  subjecta  in  Protectant  Churches,  and  in 
additkm  to  numerous  lectures  and  contributions 
lo  periodicals,  wrote  Sun  and  Shield  (New  York, 
X  besidce  editing  Hymns  and  Anthems  (1887). 


GOTTHEIL,  RICHARD  JAMES  HORATIO:  Ameri- 
can Jewish  Orientalist,  son  of  the  preceding,  b.  at 
Manchester,  En  gland  ^  Oct- 1 3, 1862.  He  was  educa- 
ted at  Columbia  OUege  (A.B.,  ISSi),  the  universities 
of  Berlin,  Tiibingen  and  Leipsic  (Ph.D.,  18.H6),  the 
Lehranstalt  ftir  die  Wissenschaft  des  Judenthums, 
Berlin,  and  the  Veitel  Epliraim  Beth  Hamidrash  in 
the  same  city.  He  has  been  professor  of  rabbinic 
literature  and  Semitic  lan^iiages  in  Columbia  Uni- 
versity since  1SS7,  and  was  also  president  of  the 
Federation  of  .American  Zionists  from  1898  to  1904, 
Since  1903  he  has  been  \^ce-president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Jewish  Historical  Society,  and  ia  also  vice- 
president  and  one  of  tlic  founders  of  the  Judspans. 
He  is  hkewise  president  of  the  Jewish  Religious 
School  l'ni(m,  wliich  he  established,  and  is  head  of 
ttie  Oriental  department  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library.  He  is  editor  of  the  Columbia  Uriivermiy 
Oriental  Series  and  (together  with  Morris  Jastrow) 
of  the  Semitic  Study  Scries^  and  was  editor  of  the 
departments  of  Jewish  history  from  Earn  to  1492 
and  of  the  history  of  post-Talmudic  literature  on 
the  Jeitmh  Ehcychpe.d'm  (12  vols.,  New  York,  1901- 
19(J4i).  In  addition  to  numerous  contributions  to 
Oriental  and  popular  i>eriodicals,  and  besides  many 
articles  in  stamlard  works  of  Reference,  he  has 
edited  A  List  oj  P lards  and  their  Pmperties  from  the 
Mendrat  Kudhj^hi^  of  Gregorum  bar  Ebhrdy/i  (Berlin, 
1886);  A  Treatise  on  Syriac  Grammar  by  Mar  EHd 
of  S'WiA  (BerUn,  1.S87);  and  Selections  from  the 
Syriac  Julian  Romance  (Lcyden,  1906). 

GOTTl,  OmOLAMO  MARIA:  Cardinal  priest; 
b.  at  Genoa,  Italy,  Mar.  29.  1834,  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  he  entered  the  Order  of  Discalced  Carmcb 
ites  in  liis  natiive  city,  and  after  compk^ting  his 
education  there,  was  appointed  professor  of  phi- 
losophy and  theology  in  the  same  monastery,  as 
well  as  instructor  in  mathematics  at  the  royal 
schcK)l  for  naval  cadets  at  Genoa.  In  1870  he 
was  summoned  to  Rome  by  tlie  General  of  his 
Order  lo  act  as  liis  adviser  at  the  Vatican  Council, 
and  two  years  later  he  became  Prcjcurator-General 
of  the  Discalced  Carmdites,  In  1881  be  was  cliosen 
General,  and  in  tfiis  capacity  traveled  both  in 
Europe  and  Palestine.  He  was  consecrated  titular 
arcbbishop  of  Petra  in  1892  and  sent  to  Brazil  as 
papal  intemimcio,  and  in  1S95  was  created  car- 
dinal priest  of  Santa  Maria  dclla  Seal  a.  He  was 
likewise  appointed  Prefect  of  the  Congregation  of 
Indulgences  and  Relics,  holding  this  office  until 
1899,  when  he  became  Prefect  of  the  Congregation 
of  Bishops  and  Regulars.  In  1902  he  succeeded 
Cardinal  Ledochowski  as  Prefect  of  the  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Propaganda,  and  ia  likewise  a  member 
of  several  other  Roman  Congregations. 

GOTTSCHALK:  1.  A  roook  who  started  a 
famous  controversy  concerning  predestination  in 
the  ninth  century;  b.  c.  805;  d.  at  the  monasterj^ 
of  Hautvilliers,  near  Reims,  868  or  S69»  He  was 
the  son  of  Rerno,  a  Saxon  count,  and  was  sent  to 
the  ablx!y  of  Fulda  in  early  youth,  but  later  felt 
little  inclination  toward  the  spiritual  calling.  A 
synod  nt  Mainz  in  829  declared  in  favor  of  releasing 
him  from  liis  vow;  but  his  abbot,  Rabaniis  Maurns 
(q.v.)f  refused  to  do  ao^and  Gottschalk  was  sent  to 
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the  monastery  of  Orbais,  in  the  diocese  of  Soissons, 
where  he  remained  a  monk.  He  studied  with  pas- 
sionate energy,  especially  Augustine,  whose  doctrine 
of  predestination  he  carried  to  its  extreme  logical 
conclusions.  Ever3rthing  he  believed — evil  as  well 
as  good,  condenmation  as  well  as  salvation — is  fore- 
ordained of  God.  From  837  to  839  he  visited  Italy. 
Wherever  he  went,  he  preached  his  doctrine  with 
fervent  enthusiasm  and  gained  a  considerable  niun- 
ber  of  adherents.  On  his  return  he  was  ordained 
priest,  and  then  undertook  a  second  visit  to  Italy, 
from  845  to  848.  There  be  enjoyed  for  two  years 
the  hospitahty  of  the  Count  of  Friuli;  but  Rabanus, 
now  archbishop  of  Mainz,  warned  the  count  against 
the  heresies  of  the  subtle  monk.  Gottschalk  then 
wandered,  preaching,  through  Dalmatia,  Pannonia, 
and  Styria,  and  finally  returned  to  Germany.  He 
arrived  in  Mainz  while  the  general  diet  was  sitting 
there  in  848,  and  laid  his  affirmation  of  the  twofold 
predestination  before  a  synod  of  German  bishops 
convened  by  Rabanus,  accusing  the  latter  of  Semi- 
Pelagianism.  His  doctrines  were  condenmed  as 
heretical,  and  be  was  sent  to  Hincmar  (q.v.))  arch- 
bishop of  Reims  and  his  metropolitan  superior,  to 
be  imprisoned  and  punished.  In  the  spring  of  849 
Hincmar  convened  a  synod  of  French  bishops  at 
Quiercy;  the  doctrines  of  Gottschalk  were  con- 
demned, he  was  compelled  to  throw  his  papers  into 
the  fire  and  was  imprisoned  in  the  dungeon  of  the 
monastery  of  Hautvillicrs,  where  he  remained  until 
hi/>  death,  becoming  insane  in  the  latter  years  of  his 
Ufe. 

The  controversy  by  no  means  reached  an  end 
with  the  imprisonment  of  Gottschalk.  Powerful 
men,  like  the  learned  Ratramnus  of  Corbie,  Bishop 
Prudentius  of  Troyes,  Abbot  Lupus  of  Ferridres, 
and  Archbishop  Remigius  of  Lyons  (qq.v.)  took 
his  part  and  advocated  with  him  the  doctrine  of 
Augustine.  Gottschalk  himself  found  opportunity 
now  and  then  to  take  part  in  the  controversy; 
he  addressed  a  letter  to  Amolo,  archbishop  of  Lyons 
(q.v.),  in  851  and  appealed  to  the  pope  in  866.  Hinc- 
mar wrote  against  Gottschalk  Ad  redusos  et  sim- 
plices  in  Remensi  parochia,  and  Rabanus  Maunis, 
Amalarius  of  Metz,  and  Johannes  Scotus  Erigena 
supported  him.  A  synod  at  Quiercy  (853)  decided 
for  Hincmar;  synods  at  Paris  (853),  Valence  (855), 
and  l^angres  (859),  for  the  Augustinian  teaching. 
Futile  attempts  at  a  settlement  were  made  at 
Savonni^res  (859)  and  Toucy  (860).  In  the  end 
both  sides  became  tired  of  the  unprofitable  strife, 
and  Hincmar  had  the  last  word  in  his  De  prcsdes- 
tinatione  Dei  et  libero  arbiirio. 

In  purity,  knowledge,  and  natural  endowments 
Gottschalk  was  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  his  time, 
but  the  monastery  was  not  the  proper  sphere  for 
his  activity.  In  his  doctrine  he  started  from  the 
conception  of  the  imchangeableness  of  God,  who 
from  eternity  has  ordered  all  his  decrees  in  virtue 
of  his  prescience.  Christ  did  not  die  for  all,  but 
only  for  the  elect,  and  the  true  Church  consists 
only  of  the  elect.  Gottschalk  carried  on  an  exten- 
sive correspondence  with  the  most  prominent  men 
of  his  time.  Of  his  writings  there  is  still  extant  a 
letter  to  Ratramnus,  a  number  of  poems,  two  con- 
fessions of  his  faith  (cf.  MPL,  cxxi.  346  sqq.),  and 


his  SchedtUa,  which  he  wrote  in  853,  attacking 
Hincmar's  doctrine  concerning  the  Trinity. 

(Albert  FaETBTEDxt.) 
Bxbuoorapht:  Eariy  material  is  found  in  J.  Usher,  De 
Oottetdudei  et  pradeeHnaiume  .  .  .  hiUoriOt  Dublin,  1631; 
G.  Mancuin«  Veterutn  attdorum  qui  ix.  aaeulo  de  prcedee- 
Hnatione  .  .  .  acripeerurU  opera,  2  vob.,  Paris,  1650; 
L.  OeUot,  HtBtoria  Goiheecalci  prtxdeatinatiani,  ib.  1655; 
Hietoire  lUtSraire  de  la  France,  vols,  iv.-v.  Modem  treat- 
ments are:  F.  Monnier,  De  GotKeecalci  et  Johannia  Scoti 
Erigenm  controvereia,  Paris,  1853;  V.  Borrasch,  Der 
Mdndi  Oottachalk  von  Orbaia,  Thorn,  1869;  E.  DOmmlcr. 
in  NA,  iv  (1879),  pp.  320-321;  idem,  GeadiiehU  dea  oaU 
frOnkiechen  Reidu,  i.  327-336,  405-409,  Berlin,  1887; 
A.  Ebert,  AUgemeine  GeechichU  der  Literaiur  dea  Mitte^ 
altera,  ii.  166-169,  Leipsic,  1880;  Neander,  Chrietian 
Church,  iii.  472-492;  Schaff.  Chriatian  Church,  iv.  522 
sqq..  530  sqq. 

2.  Ruler  of  the  Wendish  tribes  on  the  Elbe  and 
champion  of  Christianity  in  that  region;  d.  Jmie  7, 
1066.  The  son  of  the  Wendish  Prince  Uto,  he  was 
educated  at  the  monastery  of  St.  Michael  in  Lime- 
burg.  Upon  the  assassination  of  his  father  by  a 
Saxon,  Gottschalk  abjured  his  faith,  and  placing  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  Wendish  forces,  engaged  in  a 
sanguinary  struggle  with  the  Saxon  Duke  Bernard, 
by  whom  he  was  finally  defeated  and  taken  prisoner. 
Restored  to  liberty  after  some  years,  he  betook  him- 
self to  the  court  of  King  Canute  in  England,  where 
he  became  once  more  a  Christian.  As  apostle  of 
that  faith  and  as  claimant  also  to  the  royal  power, 
he  returned  to  his  native  land  and,  with  the  aid  of 
the  Danish  King  Magnus  and  Adalbert,  the  powerful 
archbishop  of  Hamburg-Bremen  (q.v.),  he  succeeded 
in  making  himself  master  of  the  modem  Mecklen- 
burg and  parta  of  Pommerania,  Holstein,  and 
the  Mark.  The  introduction  of  the  new  faith  was 
zealously  prosecuted;  priests  were  summoned  from 
abroad;  churches  and  monasteries  were  founded  at 
LQbeck,  Oldenburg,  Lenzen,  and  Ratzeburg;  and 
the  hierarchy  of  the  Church  was  perfected  by  Adal- 
bert. Gottschalk  preached  the  Gospel  in  p>erson 
and  eflfected  the  conversion  of  a  third  of  his  sub- 
jects, but  no  sooner  had  the  fall  of  Adalbert  deprived 
him  of  foreign  help  than  a  pagan  reaction  ensued 
and  Gottschalk  was  assassinated  at  Lenzen  with 
many  Christian  priests  and  laymen.  Within  a 
year  Christianity  had  been  extirpated  in  the  region. 

(A.  Hauck.) 
BiBLioaRAPHT:  Sources  are:  Adam  of  Bremen.  Geata  Han^ 
menburgentia  eccleaia  pontificum,  ii.  64.  75,  iii.  18-21,  49- 
60,  ed.  Perta.  in  MOH,  Seripl.,  vii  (1846),  280-389;  Hel- 
mold.  Chronica  Slavorum,  i.  19-22,  in  MGH,  Script., 
xxi.,  1869  (not  nearly  ao  valuable  as  Adam  of  Bremen). 
Consult:  L.  Gie.'iebrecht,  Wendiache  Geaehichte,  ii.  65.  85, 
Berlin,  1843;  W.  Giesebrecht.  GeachichU  der  dexUechen 
Kaiaeraeit,  ii.  460  sqq..  iii.  130-131.  Leipsic,  1888-90; 
ADB,  ix.  489;  Hauck,  KD,  iii.  654-657.  735. 

GOTTSCmCK,  JOHANNES:  German  Lutheran; 
b.  at  Rochau  (a  village  near  Altenburg,  26  m.  s.  of 
Leipsic)  Nov.  23,  1847;  d.  at  Tubingen  Jan.  3, 
1907.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of 
Erlangcn  and  Halle  from  1865  to  1868,  and  was  a 
teacher  in  gymnasia  successively  at  Halle  (1871- 
1873),  Wemigerode  (1873-76),  and  Torgau  (1876- 
1878).  He  was  then  religious  inspector  at  the 
Monastery  of  the  Virgin  at  Magdeburg  with  th< 
title  of  professor  in  1878-82,  and  in  the  latter  yea: 
was  appointed  professor  of  practical  theology  a 
the  University  of  Giessen.    Ten  years  later  he  wa 
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c^ed  in  the  same  capacity  to  Tiibingen,  where  he 
renuiioed  until  his  death.  In  theology  he  wiis  an 
iMlherent  of  the  ^hool  of  Ritschl.  He  wrote*  kyo- 
tides  many  minor  contributions,  Die  KirchlicJika't 
d0r  aogerumnim  kirchlichen  Th*:ol*Mjk  (Freiburj*;, 
1880);   and  AbschufUpredigtm  (Tiibirigen,  1901). 

GOTJCHER^  irau'cher,  JOHNFRAKKLm:  Meth- 
odist Epi^eopalijin;  b,  at  Wa^Tieslwro,  Pa.,  June  7, 
1845.  He  was  educiited  at  Dickinson  College 
(B,A.,  186S)  and  entered  the  ministry  of  liisdcmimi- 
natinn  in  1869,  holding  successive  pastorates  in  the 
Baltimore  circuit  (1860-72),  Catonsville,  Md.  (1872- 
1875),  Huntingdon  Ave.,  Baltimore  (1875-78), 
HATlem  Park.  Baltimore  (1878-Sl),  Strawbridgc, 
Baltimore  (iaSl-S2),  and  City  St-ation,  Baltimore 
(18S2~90).  Since  1890  he  has  been  prewlent  of 
The  Woman's  College,  Baltimore,  Md.  He  pro- 
jected the  Princes  Anne  Training  School  and  the 
Ai^o-Japanese  CoUege,  Tokyo,  and  foimdtd  the 
West  Chiria  I^fission  and  the  Korean  Mission  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  At  the  appointment 
of  the  Board  of  Missions  of  his  denomination,  he 
inspected  the  Methodist  Episcopal  missions  tn 
Italy  (1886),  Mexico  (1892),  and  India  (1897-98). 
and  took  an  active  part  in  fotinding:  and  supporting 
primary  and  secondary  vernacular  schools  in  the 
l&ttcf  country.  He  was  a  delegate  to  several  gen- 
eral conferences  of  hia  church,  and  is  president  of  the 
American  Methodist  Historical  Society. 

GOUDDfEL,  gO"dl"mer,  CLAUDE:  Church 
musician;  b.  at  Besangon  or  Vaison  near  A\igTtnri, 
c,  1505:  killed  at  LyonB,  in  the  mfissacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  Aug.  24,  1572.  He  was  attracted  to 
Rome,  which  at  that  time  was  the  center  of  musical 
life,  axid  in  1534  was  a  singer  in  the  papal  chajicL 
In  1540  he  founded  a  school  for  mui^ic,  Ilis  music 
fonned  an  essential  factor  in  the  development  of  the 
elaasieal  style  of  Roman  Cathohc  cl nin^  h  tini?ic.  For 
imkiiown  reasons  Goudimel  went  to  Paris  before 
1549.  It  is  uncertain  at  what  time  he  embraced 
IVolcsititntism,  but  he  must  have  been  a  member 
ci  the  Reformed  Church  when  his  first  compilation 
of  llx*  complete  Psalter  apjjcareKl  in  15G4.  By  his 
QUijcsticidly  clear  harmonization  of  the  melodies  to 
llie  truiLMlstioQd  of  the  P.^nis  by  Marctt  and  Beza, 
Qoudimel  has  largely  influenced  Protest^ant  church 
momttf  where  they  were  only  in  part  replactxl,  even 
Itt  iho  Reformed  churehes  of  Germany  and  German 
SwitieTiBnd,  by  the  tunes  of  the  Basel  cantor, 
Manschall.  (E.  F.  Kaul  MCller.) 

E.  and  E.  Htum*  Im  Frante  proU*tant«,  v. 

i,,  Pfcrii,   1856;    G.  Becker,  in  Bulletin  hiMtoriiju* 

\  iU  rhi«ioir0  du  prote^tanti^me  franrai»,   1885^ 

337  •qq  :    0»   Douen.  Climtmt  Marot  at  U  pmuticr 

2  voU,.  Pari*,  1878-79;    P.  Wolf  mm.  The  Eni- 

,  .  dm    deutachtn    evatiifelischen    KirehenHede*^ 

123  »qq..  f^ip«ir,  1890;    H.  A.  KOallia»  Geschichte  dir 

iJfwO:,  p^,    li^-liC,   155.  Berlin.   1899;     Liditcnberger, 

FOOPQEf^ouee,  THOMAS:  English  non-conformist 
I  and  philanthropist;  b.  in  London  Sept.  29, 
1IIC»;  d.  there  Oct.  29,  irKSl.  He  studied  at  Eton 
and  at  Kin^'j*  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  became 
feOfiw  in  1828;  took  orders,  and  accepted  the 
to  CoukdoD,  Surrey,  1635;    became 


vfcar  of  St.  Scpulcher's,  Lomlon,  1G38,  where  he 
disting^iished  himself  by  his  catechetical  instruction, 
and  also  by  a  system  of  relief  of  the  poor  by  pro- 
viding work  instead  of  giving  alm.*^.  By  the  Uni- 
formity Act  of  ir>f>2  (see  Uniforaiity,  Acts  of)  he 
was  compelled  to  Iciive  his  living,  and  his  charitable 
enrleavora  were  directed  to  the  relief  of  the  neces- 
sities of  ejected  London  clergymen,  giving  lai^gely 
of  his  own  lueana  to  this  and  other  charities  and 
rf'serv^ing  a  mere  pittance  for  his  own  ffiipport. 
In  lf)72  he  engaged  in  the  work  of  education  and 
evangelization  in  Wales,  including  the  translation, 
publishing,  and  distribution  of  tlie  Bible,  catechism, 
and  other  religious  works.  His  own  writings,  several 
of  which  were  translated  into  Welsh,  include:  Tht 
Christian  Hoiisekoider  (London,  1063);  ChriMian 
Directions  (1604);  The  Pritiriples  of  ChriMian 
Religion  Explained  (1675);  and  The  Surest  and 
Safest  Way  of  Thriinng  (1676);  and  many  tracts 
which  continued  to  tie  reproduced  past  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  His  Workn  were  collected 
with  an  Account  of  His  Life  by  Archbishop  J.  Tillot- 
son  (1706), 

BiBUonn^prnr:  Besidea  the  Life  by  X  TilllotsoD,  ut  Hup., 
orjosult:  S&mti«L  CtArke,  lAvtn  of  Sundry  Eminent  Person*. 
L  202-2ti:j,  London.  168;i;  T.  Rcew.  liUt,  of  FrHMtant  Ntm- 
confurmitu  in  Wales,  pp.  196-197,  203-204,  ib.,  1883; 
DNB,  xxii.  :J69-27L 

GOUGE,  WILLIAM  :  Puritan  and  Presbyte- 
rian; b,  at  Stratford  Bow  (4  m,  e.n.e,  of  London) 
Nov,  1,  1575  (so  his  son  states,  but  others  say 
Dec,  25,  1578);  d,  in  London  Dec.  12,  1653.  He 
was  educated  in  8t,  Paul's  School,  London,  and 
at  Eton,  and  entered  King's  College,  Cambridge, 
in  1595,  where  he  became  fellow  in  three  ye^irs,  and 
subsequently  lectured  on  logic  and  pliilosophy  and 
taught  Hebrew,  which  he  IukI  learned  from  a  Jew. 
During  his  nine  years  at  Cambridge  he  was  so  strict 
and  carefiU  in  all  his  life  and  stutliea  as  to  earn  the 
title  *'  an  arch*Puritan,'*  Reluctantly  he  withdrew 
from  his  studies  to  enter  upon  the  active  work  of 
the  ministry.  He  was  ordained  in  June,  1608,  in 
the  parish  of  Blaekfriars,  where  he  remained  until 
his  death,  accounted  "  the  father  of  the  London 
divines,  and  the  oracle  of  his  time.*'  In  his  early 
ministry  he  was  brought  into  trouble  with  the  gov- 
ernment by  his  publica.lion  of  Sir  Henry  Finch  on 
The  Worhi's  Great  Restauraiion,  or  Caliing  of  the 
Jews,  and  mih  ihem  of  All  Nati^^ns  and  Kingdojns 
of  the  Earth  to  the  Faith  of  Christ  (1621),  and  was 
thrown  into  prison  because  Finch's  speculation  that 
the  Jews  would  soon  set  up  a  world-wide  empire 
was  considered  treasonable  by  King  James,  Aftt*r 
nine  weeks  he  was  released,  having  given  a  state- 
ment of  his  own  opinions,  which  were  entirely 
orlhoflox.  Several  volumes  of  his  sermons  were 
issued:  The  Whok  Armour  of  Gatt  (1616);  Domes' 
tie  Duties  (1622,  3d  ©d.,  1634);  Guide  to  Go  to 
God  (1626);  GtMi*s  Three  Arroum:  Plague,  Famiw 
ami  Sword  {lti31);  The  Saint's  Sacrifice  (1632)  and 
others.  He  was  also  distingiiishctl  for  his  method 
ol  catechizing,  which  wfis  first  pubhshed  without 
his  knowledge,  but  afterward  reviMnJ  and  edited  by 
himself  in  many  editions;  the  eighth  (1637)  con- 
taining a  larger  and  lesser  catechism,  with  prayers. 
In  1643  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Westminster 
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Aflsembly  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  prooeed- 
mgi,  in  1647  becoming  one  of  the  sasessors.  He 
was  on  the  committee  for  the  examination  of  min- 
UtcTSf  on  that  for  drafting  a  confession  of  faith, 
and  was  chosen  with  othen  to  write  the  Assembly's 
annotations  on  the  Bible  ^  hla  part  being  from 
I  King*  t^o  Job*  He  assisted  in  the  conflict  ^ith  the 
Separatists  of  the  day.  He  wm  cho^n  prolocutor 
of  the  finat  Provincial  Assembly  of  l^ondon,  Jlay  3, 
164Tj  and  wa^  a  recopniy-cd  leader  of  the  London 
niiniiJters,  uniting  with  them  in  protecting  against 
the  execution  of  Charles  I.  and  the  actions  of  Crom- 
well- His  last  work  was  his  commentary  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  he  barely  lived  to 
finish,  and  which  was  pubHshed  after  his  death,  by 
hia  son,  in  1655  (2  vols.).  C.  A.  BBiG<3fi, 

BiBuiKiiui'Hif;  Hifl  Life,  by  his  boii,  iji  preliied  to  the  1655 
edition  of  faiA  Commentary,  and  in  H.  CLark'i  LivtM  &f 
ThirtSf-ttD&  Enffli^  Bivinet,  pp.  234  »qq.,  Londoa,  1677. 
Cooeult  further:  A.  k  Wiiod,  Athenat  0:tomentet,  i.  807, 
ib.  1091;  J.  K«id,  Afrmoira  of  th^  We*tminatrr  tHviiv*. 
Pftiiley,  ISM:  B.  Brook,  J,if«  af  th*  PurUanB,  iii,  165, 
LondoQ,  1S13;   DNB,  xjcii.  271-273. 

GOUGH,  gof,  JOHir  BARTHOLOMEW:  Con- 
gregational layman  and  temperance  advocate;  b.  at 
Sandgate  (14  m.  s.  of  Canterbury),  Kent,  England, 
Aug.  22,  1R17;  d.  «t  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Feb,  IS, 
1S86.  When  twelve  year:*  of  age  he  emigrated  to 
the  United  States  and  worked  on  a  farm  in  Oneida 
County^  N*  Y,,  for  two  ycara.  He  then  went  to 
New  York  City,  where  he  Kecured  employment  in 
the  bookbindery  of  the  Methodist  Book  Concern, 
He  ultimately  eaved  enough  to  bring  his  mother 
and  sister  to  the  Unit-cd  States,  The  family  he- 
came  redyced  to  poverty,  however,  and  after  the 
death  of  ^hia  mother  in  1834  Go  ugh  begtm  to  drink 
heavily.  In  1S42  be  was  induced  to  sign  the 
pledge,  and  quickly  gained  prominence  as  an  advo- 
cate of  total  abstinence.  Within  two  years  he 
twice  viola t<>d  his  pledge,  but  hi^  earnest  endeavors 
to  keep  it  retained  public  confidence,  and  he  be- 
came widely  and  favorably  known  as  a  temperance 
lecturer.  In  1853-55  and  again  in  1857-60  he 
lectured  in  Great  Britain  under  the  ausjiiees  of  the 
Scottish  Temperance  Association  and  tfio  British 
Temperance  Ait30ciation,  After  liia  nitum  t^^  the 
Umted  States  he  lectured  on  other  than  temperance 
topics*  although  he  retained  to  the  last  his  keen 
interest  in  the  cau.^  of  total  al>stincnce  and  fre- 
quently spoke  in  its  behalf.  He  w rotes  Aviobi^- 
raph^  (London,  1^46);  Ortdions  (1854);  Autobiog- 
raphy and  Pefsrmat  Rtc^lkdimm  (Bpringfield,  Maes*, 
1869);  Temperance  Leettirm  (New  York,  1879); 
Sunlighi  and  Shatiaw  :  ftr,  Gleaningx  from  my  Life- 
Work  (London,  1881);  and  Fhiform  Echoes  \HaTt- 
ford,  Conn,,  1S86;  edited  In  the  following  year  by 
Lyman  Abbott,  witVi  a  memoir  of  the  author), 

GOULART,  ga'lar',  SIMOIT;  French  Reformed 
theologian  and  poet;  b,  at  Scniis  (32  m.  n.n,e,  of 
Paris)  Oct,  20,  1543;  d.  at  Geneva  Feb.  3.  1628. 
He  fijBt  studied  inw,  then  adopted  the  Reformed 
faith  and  became  one  of  the  pastors  at  Geneva 
(1566).  He  was  called  to  Antwetp,  to  Orange ^  to 
Montpellier,  and  Niraea  as  minister,  and  to  Lau- 
sanne as  professor,  but  the  Genevese  magistrates 
always  refused  to  part  with  him.     In  1595  he  spoke 


violently  of  Gabridle  d'Estr^es,  the  favorite  of 
Henry  IV.,  in  a  eermon  and  was  therefofie  put  in 

prison  by  order  of  the  Council  of  Cieneva,  but  after 
eight  days  he  waa  rrlcoaed^  although  the  French  am- 
bassador bad  required  a  more  severe  punishment. 
He  wrote  a  number  of  books  on  history  and  theol- 
ogy (for  full  liflt  cf,  Lichtenbergjer,  ESR,  v,  63&- 
641),  th©  most  important  being  his  additions  to 
Creepin's  HisUnre  des  Martyrs  (Geneva*  1608); 
Rf^cmil  c^nienafU  U^  choses  ks  pita  ff^mm-dbles 
advenu£s  aotta  la  Ligue  (6  vob,,  1590-99);  MecucU 
des  chores  mimorabka  aous  h  rtgne  de  Henri  //. 
(159S),  EuGtNB  Choist, 

BiBuaoKAPHT^    P.  E.  Godet,  HiM,  liK^ratrwi  de  la  Suiut 

fmn^Ut.  Pwit,  ISSO-  V.  Eowei*  Hitt.  tiU^mire  de  ta 
EuiM§€  Tomamd$,  2  vab..  Godcsva,  ia«&-9l;  E.  Chciby, 
L'Mtat  du-Hien  ii  Gmiim,  ib.  1902, 

GOULBURH,  EDWARD  MEYRICK:    Church  of 

En^and;  b.  at  Chelsea  (a  suburb  of  London)  Feb. 
11.  1818;  d.  at  Tunbridge  Wells  (30  m.  s.e.  of 
London).  Kent,  May  3,  1897.  He  was  educated  at 
Eton  College  and  at  Balliol  College,  Oxiord  (B,A„ 
1839).  From  1839  to  1846  he  was  fellow  of  Merton 
CoUegCj  Oxford,  and  tutor  and  dean  from  1843  t<j 
184  5.  He  was  ordered  deacon  in  1842  and  priested 
in  1843.  He  was  successively  perpetual  eurate  of 
Holywell^  Oxfortl  (1844-50),  head  master  of  Rugby 
(1850-5S),  minister  of  Quebec  Chapel,  now  the 
ChuiTch  of  the  Annunciation,  St.  Marylebone,  Loa* 
don  (1858-59),  vicar  of  St,  John's,  Paddington, 
London  (185*-^),  and  dean  of  Norwich  (1860-89), 
He  was  also  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Oxford  (1847- 
1849),  and  prelindary  of  Brownswood  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  and  chaplain  to  the  queen  (1859-^66). 
In  theology  he  advanced  gradually  from  the  Evan- 
gelical to  the  High-church  position,  although  he  was 
never  a  ritualist.  He  was  a  strong  opponent  of  lat- 
itudinarianism  and  rationaliitm.  Of  hia  voluminous 
writingi  the  more  important  are;  The  Doctntie 
of  the  Resurrettion  of  t}te  Body  (Bampton  Lec- 
tures; London,  1851) J  An  Iniroduttum  to  the  Dem- 
iional  Shtdy  of  Holy  ScrijdMre  (1S54);  A  Manuisl  of 
Confirmation  (3  parts,  1855);  Thoughts  on  Personcd 
Rdigion  (2  vols,,  1862);  The  PurmtU  of  Holiness 
(1869);  The  Holy  CaUiotk  Church  (1873);  ^4  Com-^ 
mentary  an  the  Order  of  the  Administraium  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  (1875);  Everlasting  PunishmmU 
(1880);  Three  Counsela  of  the  Divine  Mast^rr  for  the 
CondiM  of  the  SpirUual  Life  (2  vols,,  1S51S);  and 
John  Wiiliam  Burgon,  tote  De<m  of  Chichester  (2 
vols.,  1892). 

BiBUOOitApiiT:    B.    Cotapton,  Edward  Afcyndk  Q^nUbum, 
Ltitiduri.  1800. 

GOULD,  GEORGE  PIERCE:  English  Baptist; 
b.  at  Exeter,  England,  July  13,  1S4S.  He  waa 
educated  at  I^ndon  University  (1865-67),  Glas- 
gow University  (M.A,,  1871),  Glasgow  Univemity 
bivinity  Hall  (1871-73),  and  the  universities  of 
Berlin,  G5ttingcn,  and  Leipsic  (1873-76).  After 
his  return  to  England  he  was  pastor  of  Baptist 
ebapela  at  Bournemouth  and  Boecombe  {1876--80), 
and  at  Cotham  Grove.  Bristol  (1880-85).  He  waa 
then  appDinted  professor  of  Hebrew,  Old  Testament 
exegesis,  and  church  history  m  Regent's  Park  Col- 
legp,  London,  holding  this  position  until  he  was 
chosen  principal,  substituting  systematic  theology 
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for    church    history,   but    retaining    his    chair  of 
Hebrew, 

GOVERHOR :  The  title  of  an  adminiflt rati ve  polit- 
ical officer.  In  the  Old  Testament  the  term  ''  gover- 
nor*' is  used  almost  exclusively  for  the 
Hebrew  pe/^h,  though  the  Hebrew 
word  13  not  always  tranalated  by 
**  governor.'*  *'  Governor  "  is  found  in 
the  books  of  Ezra  (v.  3-14,  vi.  0,  13, 
viii.  36),  Nehemiah  (ii.  7,  9,  iii.  7  etc.),  Ksfher  (lii. 
12)  etc.;  but  in  other  passag)es  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment pehah  is  rendered  **  captain  "  (Jer.  h.  23,  28; 
Eaek.  xxiii.  6,  23;  Dan.  iii.  27,  etc.),  or  "  deputy  " 
(Esther  viii.  9,  ix.  3).  The  Hebrew  term  is  to  be 
tiaced  back  to  the  Assyrian  bet  piMtu,  "  niler  of  a 
district,**  and  denotes  the  civil  ruler  of  a  district 
who  la  dependent  upon  the  Bovereign  and  is  en- 
trusted with  the  chief  military  command.  The  term 
ts  used  in  the  Old  Testament  of  Israelitic,  Syriac, 
Aflyrian,  Chaldean,  and  Persian  governors.  Above 
the  pehah  stood,  according  to  Ezra  viii.  36>  Esther 
iii.  12,  the  "  king's  heutenants/'  but  their  mutual 
ivlaUon  is  not  entirely  clear;  lower  in  rank  stood  the 
iim,  '*  rulers  '*  (Dan.  iii.  2,  27;  Jer.  li.  23,  28,  57; 
xxiii.  6,  12,  23).  The  correspomling  term 
htfcmi^  hegemoneumi^  in  the  New  Testament  is 
rendered  throughout  by  '*  governor/*  whether  it 
refers  to  an  imperial  legate  of  Syria  (Luke  ii.  2),  or 
a  procurator  of  Judea  (Matt.  X3rvMi.  2,  11,  14  etc.; 
Luke  iii.  1 ;  Acts  xxiii.  24,  26),  or  a  Roman  governor 
in  general  (Matt,  x,  18;  I  Peter  ii.  14),  The  Greek 
4iii£Aypato»i  which  corresponds  to  the  Roman  title 
**  proeonsul/'  is  translated  in  tlie  Authorized  Ver- 
sioo  by  *'  deputy."  in  the  Revised  Version  by  "  pro- 
consul." 

The  official  position  and  authority  wliich  these 
three  classes  of  Roman  governors — proconsuls, 
legate.^,  and  procurators — exercised  in 
New  Testament  times  rested  upon  the 
regulations  of  Augustus  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Roman  provinces.  The 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  were 
GoTemors.  divided  into  consular  and  pretorian, 
and  were  entrusted  to  men  of  pro- 
^ooaular  rank  \vith  the  chief  command  of  an  anny 
or  to  propretors  \*ithout  such  a  command;  but 
the  oflicc  carried  i^ith  it  almost  sovereign  power. 
Alter  Augustus,  through  the  victory  of  Actiuni, 
Zl  B.C.,  had  become  ruler,  the  senate  conferred  upon 
him  the  chief  mihtary  conmiand,  and  in  this  way 
be  controlled  all  provinces  that  were  endangered 
by  external  attacks  or  internal  disturbances,  while 
the  peaceful  provinces,  i.e.,  mostly  those  nearest 
to  Italy,  remained  under  the  direction  of  the  senate; 
hot  even  these  were  dependent  upon  the  emperor 
ia  virtue  of  his  dignity  as  general  governor  of  all 
pffwincee.  For  the  appointment  of  governors  in 
the  aecuitorial  provinces,  such  as  B«etica,  Sicily, 
Afciai,  Crete,  and  Cyrene,  the  republican  forms 
ncrt  pv^eierved  as  far  as  possible,  especially  election 
hf  lot.  duration  of  office  one  year,  and  the  distinc- 
tion between  proconsular  and  pretorian  pro%dnces; 
bilt  the  distinction  of  title  was  removed — the  go  ver- 
nal* of  all  senatorial  provinces,  whether  of  consular 
or  pretorian  rank,  were  wnthout  exception  called 
In  accordance  with  this  principle,  the 
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New  Testament  designatea  the  governors  of  the 
provinces  of  Gyprua  and  Achaia,  Sergiua  Paulus 
(Acts  xiii.  7,  8,  12)  and  Galiio,  the  brother  of  Seneca 
(Acts  xviii.  12).  proconsuls  (A.V.  "  deputies  "). 
llie  governors  in  the  organized  and  independent 
imperial  provinces,  Britain,  GaijQ,  Spain,  Upper  and 
[jower  Germany.  Pannonia,  Dacia,  Mmsia.  Cilicia, 
Syria,  Numidia,  Arabia,  and  Assyria  were  a[)pointed 
l)y  the  emperor  himself,  not  for  one  year,  but  for 
an  indefinite  lime;  he  could  therefore  recall  them 
at  will.  Like  the  prcx^onsuls  of  the  senatorial  prov- 
inces, they  were  chosen  from  former  consuls  and 
pretora,  but  in  their  office  they  had  only  pretorian 
rank,  and  were  catletl  not  proconsuls,  but  as  mere 
mandatories  of  the  em{jt*ror,  legates,  more  com- 
pletely i^goti  Cmsaris,  There  was.  however,  a 
distinction  between  kgaii  consvlarea  and  kgati 
pr trior ii;  as  compared  l^ith  proconsids  of  the  sen- 
atorial pmvinces,  they  po8ses.sc?d  considerably  greater 
power  because  they  were  entrust^^d  with  full  military 
command.  P'rom  these  two  kinds  of  provincial 
governors  in  i\m  proper  sense  are  to  be  distinguished 
the  Roman  oflicers  in  dependencies  which,  for  vari- 
ous reasons,  had  not  yet  been  included  mthin  the 
legal  and  administrative  organization  of  the  Roman 
empire.  The  governors  in  such  territories  were  not 
so  much  state  officers  as  administrators  of  the 
imperial  court,  and  therefore  they  were  chosen  by 
the  emperor  himself,  not  from  the  senators,  but  from 
the  nobility,  and  received  suborflinat«  titles.  In  a 
few  districts  they  were  called  prefects,  but  in  most 
of  the  territories  belonging  in  this  category,  such 
as  Mauretania,  Rhaetia,  Vindilecia,  Noricimi.  Thm- 
cia,  Corsica,  and  Judea,  the  official  title  was  procu- 
rator. 

The  relation  of  the  procurators  of  Judea  to  the 
legates  of  Syria  can  not  be  accurately  defined.  After 

Pompey.  in  64  B.C..  had  made  Syria 
Governors  proper  a  Roman  province,  he  subjected 
of  Judea.    Palestine  to  Roman  supremacy,  incor- 

p orating  a  part  in  the  province  of  Syria 
and  subjecting  the  remainder  to  the  8Uper\nsion  of 
the  legato  of  Syria.  But  it  is  not  clear  whether 
this  subjection  to  Syria  was  still  in  force  when  the 
territory  of  Archelaus,  in  the  year  6  a.ij.,  was  sub- 
jected to  immediate  Roman  rule  under  the  admin- 
istration of  procurators.  In  the  interior  the  power 
of  the  procurator  of  Judea  was  not  much  restricted 
by  the  Jewish  administration  which  the  Romans 
left  in  force  in  accordance  with  their  usual  practise. 
The  Sanhedrin  (q.v.)  or  college  of  eldere  at  Jeru- 
salem wa-^  allowed  to  continue  the  exercise  of  its 
administrative  and  legal  functions  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  country  or  Judea  proper,  but  in  all  its 
activity  it  remained  dependent  upon  the  consent  of 
the  procurator,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  trial  and 
condemnation  of  Jesus.  But  Roman  citizens  U\'ing 
in  Judea  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pro- 
curator (Acta  3C3ciii.  24);  they  might  even  contest 
the  judgment  of  the  procurator  and  appeal  their 
cause  to  the  impwrial  court  in  Rome  (Acts  X3^^^  10). 
The  procurator  of  Judea,  it  is  true,  had  command 
over  the  troops  in  the  province*  but  this  was  of 
little  importance  since  only  a  few  cohorts  were  at 
his  disposal.  The  seat  of  government  and  the  resi- 
dence of  the  procurator  were  at    Csesarea   (Acta 
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xxiii.  2^24,  xxv.  1).  At  least  once  a  year  it  was 
his  duty  to  travel  through  the  whole  province  to 
execute  the  law,  and  he  was  usually  accompanied 
by  several  councilors  and  assessors.  The  taxes  and 
other  duties  from  the  province  were  strictly  regu- 
lated, and  the  procurators  were  forbidden  to  increase 
them,  nor  were  they  allowed  to  accept  presents, 
though  there  were  not  wanting  instances  both  of 
cruelty  and  corruption.  Incapable  of  understAnd- 
ing  the  peculiarities  of  the  Jewish  people,  the  pro- 
curator often  excited  Jewish  hatred  of  Roman  rule, 
and  this  finally  contributed  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
Judeo-Roman  war.  Of  the  procurators  who,  in 
the  time  from  6  to  41  a.d.,  administered  the  territory 
of  Archelaus,  only  Pilate  (q.v.)  is  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament.  During  41-52  a.d.  all  parts  of 
Palestine  were  once  more  brought  under  the  domin- 
ion of  Herod  Agrippa.  After  his  death  the  kingdom 
was  again  subjected  to  the  administration  of  pro- 
curators, who  governed  from  44-66  a.d.,  among 
them  Felix  (Acts  xxiii.  24  sqq.,  xxiv.  1,  10)  and 
Festus  (Acts  xxvi.  30).  See  Census;  Felix  and 
Festus;   Publican;  Taxation. 

(F.  Sieptert.) 
Bibuographt:    For  the  KOTemon  during  the  pre-Roman 
period  consult  the  worka  on  the  history  of  Israel  given 
under  Ahab  and  Israel,  History  of.     For  the  Roman 
period  consult:   H.  Gerlaoh,   Die  r6m%ad»en  StaUhalttr  in 
Sj/rien  und  JudHa,  pp.  44  sqq.,  Berlin,  1865;    £.  Kuhn. 
Die  atAdtiaehe  und    burgerlicke  Verjaeaung  dee  r&miechen 
ReicKe,  ii.  161  sqq.,  363  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1866;  W.  T.  Arnold, 
The  Roman  Syetem  of  Provincial  Adtninietration,  London, 
1879;    £.  Marx,  Eeaai  eur  lee  pouvoire  du  gouvemeur  de 
province,    Paris,    1880;     J.   Marquardt,    Rdmiecke  Staate- 
vervnltuno,  vol.  i.,  Leipsic,  1881 ;   T.  Mommsen,  Rdmiechee 
Staaterechl,  11.,  i.-ii.,  Berlin,  1887;    idem,    in  ZNTW,  ii. 
2  (1001),  81  sqq.;  A.  Edersheim,  Life  and  Titnee  of  Jeeue, 
i.  182,  London,  1884;    Kellner,  in  ZKT,  1888,  630  sqq.; 
J.  B.  Bury,  Hiet.  of  the  Roman  Empire,  chap,  vi.,  Lon- 
don,   1893;     H.   F.   Pelham,   OuUinee   of    Roman    Hiet., 
book  v..  chap  iii.,  ib.  1893;    W.  M.  Ramsay,  Church  in 
the  Roman  Empire,  pp.  41    sqq.,  358-359.  362.  ib.    1893; 
W.    Liebenam,    SULdteverwaUuno   <lee   rOmiechen   Kaieer- 
reiehe,  Leipsic,  1900;    A.  J.  H.  Greenidge,  Roman  PiMie 
Life,  chap,  xi.,  London.  1901;   SchQrer,  Qeechichte,  i.  454- 
507,  564-585,  Eng.    trannl..  I.,  ii.  43  sqq.;    DB,  ii.  253; 
EB,  ii.  1910-16;   JE.  vi.  69.  x.  206-209  (Ust  of  the  procu- 
rators is  given):  DCO,  i.  685-686. 
GOZAN :  The  name  of  a  country  mentioned  five 
times  in  the  Old  Testament  (II  Kings  xvii.  6,  xviii. 
11,  xix.  12;   I  Chron.  v.  26;   Isa.  xxxvii.  12).     The 
passage  in  Chronicles  refers  to  the  deportation  of  a 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Naphtali  by  Tiglath- 
pileser  IV.,  but  the  parallel  passage  (II  Kings  xv. 
29)  makes  no  definite  statement  as  to  the  portion  of 
the  Assyrian  empire  to  which  they  were  taken.    The 
more  definite  statement  in  Chronicles  must  have 
come    from  II  Kings    xvii.  6.      It    has    suffered 
in    transmission,   and    contains    the    unintelligible 
word    hara  (E.V.   "Hara")»  which  is  probably  a 
corruption  of  the  expressions  "  cities  of  the  Medes  " 
or  "  mountains  of  the  Medes  "  (so  the  Septuagint). 
The  first  two  passages  in  Kings  refer  to  the  fall  of 
Samaria  and  the  deportation  of  a  part  of  its  in- 
habitants by  Sargon  II.  in  722  B.C.  and  following 
years.     In  the  A.V.  an  error  in  the  translation  of 
the  Hebrew  makes  the  passages  read  "  in  Habor 
by  the  river  of  Gozan,"  which  is  corrected  by  the 
American  edition  of  the  R.V.  so  that  "  Habor  "  is 
seen  to  be  the  name  of  the  river  of  Gozan.     The 
Septuagint  reads  erroneously  "  rivers  "  of  Gozan. 


The  remaining  two  passages  are  parallel  (II  Kings 
xix.  12=Isa.  xxxvii.  12)  and  enumerate  Gozan. 
with  Haran  and  Rezeph,  among  the  conquests  of 
the  Assyrians. 

As  early  as  Bochart  {ptgraphica  Sacra,  Caen, 
1646)  Gozan  was  correctly  identified  with  the  Gau- 
sanitis  of  Ptolemy,  situated  between  the  Chaboras 
(the  modem  Khabur,  Biblical  "  Habor  ")  and  the 
Saocoras,  which  can  no  longer  be  identified.  The 
modem  name  of  Gauzanitis  is  Kaushan.  The 
Assyrian  literature  gives  numerous  references  to  a 
city  Guzana,  which  was  first  attacked  in  809  b.c. 
by  Adad-nirari  III.  From  that  time  it  may  be 
regarded  as  a  part  of  Assyria,  for  it  supplied  epo- 
nyms  to  the  realm,  though  it  had  to  be  reduced  to 
subjection  by  Asshur-dan  III.  in  759-758  b.c.  An 
Assyrian  geographical  list  mentions  Guzana  and 
Nasibina  side  by  side  (II  Rawlinson.  53,  43a)  and 
it  has  been  inferred  (by  Alfred  Jeremias,  Das  Alte 
Testament  im  LichU  des  alien  Orients,  Leipsic,  1906, 
p.  545,  note  1)  that  Guzana  and  Nasibina  (i.e., 
Nisibis)  are  the  same  place.  It  is  extremely  in- 
teresting to  find  Samaria  and  Guzana  named  to- 
gether in  an  Assyrian  letter  or  report  (K.  1366;  cf. 
Bezold's  catalogue  and  Jeremias  in  Hauck-Herzog, 
REf  vi.  767).  All  the  allusions  to  Guzana  as  a  city 
and  a  district  in  Assyrian  texts  are  satisfied  by  the 
location  in  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  between  the 
Kliabur  and  the  Balikh,  and  this  location  also 
exactly  fits  the  requirements  of  the  Biblical  pas- 
sages. The  country  was  well  watered,  and  in 
ancient  times  doubtless  fertile  and  well  tilled. 

Robert  W.  Rogers. 
Biblioorapht:    Besides  the  literature  named  in  the  text, 
consult:    F.  Delitssch,  Wo  lag  dot  Paradieaf  p.  184,  Leip- 
sic.  1881:    Schrader.  KAT,  pp.  48,  168.  269,  273;    DB, 
ii.  253;    EB,  ii.  1916. 

GR  ABAU,  JOHAl^  AITOREAS  AUGUSTUS.  See 
Lutherans,  United  States,  Buffalo  Synod. 

GRABE,gra'be,  JOHANNES  ERNST:  Septuagint 
editor  and  patristic  scholar;  b.  at  Konigsberg 
July  10,  1666;  d.  at  Oxford  Nov.  3,  1711  He  re- 
ceived his  master's  degree  at  K5nigsberg  in  1685, 
and  then  visited  several  other  universities.  At  the 
close  of  1687  he  lectured  on  church  history  in  K6- 
nigsberg  with  great  acceptance,  but  declined  the 
offer  of  a  theological  chair  because  of  lack  of  sym- 
pathy with  Lutheranism.  After  1694,  with  other 
Konigsberg  teachers  and  students,  Grabe  became 
involved  in  charges  of  leanings  toward  Romanism; 
and  in  the  course  of  investigations  which  followed 
he  accused  Luther  and  the  "  EvangeUcals "  of 
apostasy  from  the  true  Church.  For  a  time  he  was 
confined  to  his  house,  under  arrest,  but  in  May, 
1695,  he  was  allowed  to  leave  Kdnigsberg  and  went 
to  Breslau.  On  the  way  he  received  tracts  com- 
posed against  him  by  electoral  mandate  by  Baier, 
Spener,  and  Sanden.  Tlie  last  one  prompt-ed  a 
defense  {AhgenothigU  Ehrenrcttung),  but  Spener, 
by  his  gentleness,  won  his  confidence  and  dissuaded 
him  from  the  step  of  transition  to  Rome.  In  1697 
he  emigrated  to  England,  where  he  foimd  his  ideal 
realized  in  the  Anglican  Church.  He  took  up  his 
residence  at  Oxford,  and  a  royal  pension  and  the 
income  of  an  ecclesiastical  office  afforded  him 
leisure  for  the  scientific  works  that  have  rendered  his 
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Dame  famous  (cf.  P.  de  Lagard^,  MiUheilungen,  ii., 
G^Htingeu,  1887.  p.  190). 

He  first  published  the  incompleted  SpicUegium 
potrum  H  harreticorum  stFCulorum  i.-iii.  (2  vols., 
Oxford.  1698-99),  issued  Justin's  Apologia  (1700) 
and  IrensBUs's  Liber  adversus  fusre9es  (1702),  and 
then  prooeede<l  to  his  most  celebrated  work,  an 
edition  of  the  Septuagint  on  the  basis  of  the  Codex 
AUrxandrintts,  wlileh  was  preserved  in  England. 
Volumes  i.  and  iv,  were  published  by  Grabe  him- 
self in  1707  and  1709;  volumes  ii.  and  iii.,  after  his 
death,  edited  from  his  manuscript  by  F.  Lee  and 
G-  Wjgan  respectively,  in  1719  and  1720;  tlie  Anno- 
iL7nf4t  de-signed  in  conclusion  of  the  work  remained 
imprinted.  Grabe's  comyjrehenaive  acquaintance 
with  pstristic  writinga  proved  greatly  to  his  advan- 
ia^.  He  sought  to  verify  the  three  recensions  of 
Uie  Septua^nt  (Hesychius,  Lucian,  Origen)  in  the 
manu -scripts  of  his  acquaintx^mcct  and  in  this  way 
marked  out  the  course  and  aim  of  modem  Septua- 

■  gint  researches.  In  his  last  years  he  felt  a  great 
lon^Dg  for  his  home,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he 
waa  a  significant  factor  in  the  contemporary  efforts 
to  mtroduce  there  the  Anghcan  hierarchy  and  Ut- 
tiiiey  (cf.  G.  J.  Planck^  (Je^chichte  der  protestan- 
it/hrrt    Theohgie,  Gottingen,   1831,   p.  355).      His 

t  manuscript  remains  are  preserved  in  the  fiodleian 
Librttiy.  J*  ERDitANN. 

BtwLiOGftAFHT:  P.  J.  Speoer,  Der  ev^moeliechen  KireJien 
S^thtna,  Franklort.  1695;  B.  von  8andpn,  BeanttrortunQ 
4tf  4Mifrum  M.  Graiten.  Konij^t^erK.  16U5:  8,  Sclielwig, 
L  Dm  tn^iiumia  tfioria  in  Anglia  per  advenas  propagata  in 
i  wmmoriam  T,  B.  Qrohii,  1712;  Ada  Boruanca>  vol  i., 
I  K^nif«b«i^.  1730:  AD  a,  i%.  536-537;  DNB.  xxii.  306- 
I  307;  H.  B.  Swet«,  Intrtydurtion  U^  the  O,  T.  in  Greek,  pp. 
f  125-126.  163  iqq.,  C»iubndKe,  190O 
GRACE. 
Bit>ti«AJ  Temchinjc  i|  1).  Me<1i^?val  Dortnne  <{  3). 
Tlw  Ctiurcb  FathefA  <}  2),  Lutkier  titid  Melatic^bthoQ  {^4\. 
The  Kef ormed  Ch  urr  b  ( }  6 ). 
In  the  language  of  religion  grace  is  the  Bponta- 
iieotj9,  unmerit^l  manifestation  of  divine  love  upon 
vliicli  retts  the  rcdempti<.»n  rif  the  sinoer.  Of  the 
nsp^clive  Hebrew  exprcBsions,  hen  has  the  general 
*«*««tttig  of  favor,  while  ^^rdh  belongs  specially  to 
tim  ifibero  of  religion  and  ethics,  and  denotes  di\ine 
«a  wtSl  aa  human  love.  The  term  charts  in  the 
S^w  Tisslament  representa  both  conceptions,  but  is 
!  prcponderatingly  of  God's  disposition.  Mimi- 
i  of  love  is  mercy  (Heb.  rahamimf  Gk.  eleog) 
m  90  imr  bb  it  reUeves  need  and  misery;  grace,  in  so 
Ckr  Ml  ii  does  not  consider  the  unworthin^s  of  the 
Ttsawcr  as  an  obstacle. 

Tbe  people  of  Israel  founded  their  election  upon 

God's  gracep   which  has  no  end   (Isa.  Uv.  8-10). 

Tbft  Gospel  of  Jesus  is  a  testimony  of  the  pardoning 

mkI  iftviag  love  of  God,  aUhougB  tbe  word  "  grace  " 

m  oot  Uiod.    The  time  of  grace,  promised  by  Ismah, 

was  fulfilled  in  Jeeus,  who  manifested 

t«  BlUieal  himself  aa  the  mediator  of  saving  grace, 

Te^cfaing.  Salvation  in  the  kingdom  of  God  was 

represented  by  Jesus  r>_'peateidly  aa  the 

iviimi^  of  corre«pnnding  conduct  (Luke  vi.  35,  xvi. 

g*  Man   v    f  I  -/^q..  x\x.  29);  although  at  t'  c  ^ame 

ttae  ♦  I   clxum  of  man  upon  Cud   (Luke 

XV ii .  1 '     ,  - ,  ,    - ;  pro portj  on  be t  wee n  h  u  ma  n  ach ie ve- 

sotai  aod  di^Hfic  pit  are  deni«$d  (Matt.  xx.  1-16). 


John  attests  the  fulness  of  grace  which  is  to  be  found 
in  Jesus  (John  i.  14,  16)  and  places  Claris  in  an- 
tithesis to  nomos  (verse  17);  but  for  him  the  con- 
ception of  love  preponderates.  For  Paul,  however, 
grace  is  the  fundamental  concept  of  the  Gospel.  It 
is  Gods  free  favor  toward  sinners,  effecting  their 
salvation  in  Chnst.  It  is  entirely  hpontaneous,  and 
excludes  all  relation  of  debt  or  merit.  It  is  mediated 
by  redemption;  its  result  is  righteousness  (Rom. 
v.  21)  or  forgiveness  of  sins  (Eph.  i.  7),  and  its  aim 
is  eternal  life  (Rom.  v,  21).  For  Paul,  grace  is  in 
the  first  place  God's  personal  disposition;  but  it  is 
also  God*B  effective  activity  in  Christ  as  it  realizes 
itself  in  actual  deeds  (Eph.  ii,  5;  Titus  ii.  11);  and, 
finally,  he  understands  by  it  the  share  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  salvation  as  it  is  seized  in  faith  (Rom,  xii. 
3;  II  Cor.  xii.  9).  Paul  never  regards  grace  as  a 
general  fM:)wer  separable  from  the  person  of  Christ 
and  his  historical  activity;  it  is  always  a  '*  grace  in 
Christ^'  (lITim.  ii.  1). 

The  Greek  Church  Fathers  regarded  freedom  of 
choice  as  an  indisfvensablc  condition  of  all  moral 
fife.  Sin.  accortiing  to  them,  is  only 
2*  The  an  instantaneous  decision  of  the  will. 
Church  Grace  can  not,  therefore,  abf»lish  roan's 
Fathers,  freedom,  but  only  supplement  k  his 
spMDntaneous  activity.  For  Pelagiiis, 
liberty  of  will  is  an  endowment  of  nnture  that  can 
not  be  lost.  According  to  Angus tim\  man  has  lost 
the  will  to  do  gwKl  by  his  fall.  Grace  is,  therefore, 
the  power  which  frees  man  from  cvd  concut>isccnoe 
and  creates  in  him  the  will  to  do  good.  The  wiU  to 
do  gmxl  is  conditioned  by  grace  not  only  in  its 
incipiency,  but  also  in  its  continuance.  Thus  there 
seems  to  be  no  room  for  human  merit;  yet  Augus- 
tine can  think  of  good  action  only  in  tlie  form  of 
good  works.  Therefore  he  makes  them  dependent 
upon  gmce  and  regards  them  as  gifts  of  God  (dei 
muncra),  as  phenomena  of  an  inner  change.  Thus 
Augustine*8  doctrine  of  grace  agrees  with  that  of 
Paul  in  so  far  as  he  traces  salvation  exclusively  to 
God;  but  it  differs  frtjm  Paul  in  so  far  as  it  brings 
grace  only  into  a  loose  connection  mth  the  person 
of  Christ  and  as  it  sees  its  essence  not  so  much  in  the 
forgiveness  of  sins  as  in  the  commvmication  of  moral 
pi>wers. 

The  scholastics  of  the  Middle  Ages  retained  es- 
sential elements  of  August ine^s  doctrine  of  grace; 
Thomaa  Aquinas  especially  followed  closely  in  his 
steps.  Accortiing  to  the  scholastics,  the  original 
communication  of  grace  is  entirely  unmerited. 
Grace  is  here  also  a  communication  of 
3.  Medieval  power,  a  qunlity  that  is  infused  into 

Doctrine,  the  soul.  With  the  infusion  of  a  new 
moral  life  there  is  also  brought  to  us 
the  remission  of  guilt,  though  the  latter  is  dependent 
upon  the  former.  Like  Augustine,  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas; upboldii  the  necessity  oi  good  works  wliich  are 
made  possible  on  the  basis  of  received  grace,  al- 
though he  infers  the  necessity  of  grace  not  from  the 
radical  nature  of  sinful  corruption,  but  from  the 
transcendent  character  of  tbe  religious  gift  which 
18  obtatULible  only  by  a  transcendent  power.  More- 
over, his  Ftateinenf  that  God  is  the  '*  first  cause  "  is 
for  him  only  an  abst  met  metaphysical  sentence ;  in 
practise  he  gives  room  to  free  will  in  the  preparation 
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for  grace.  Finally  he  deepened  the  distinction 
between  operating  and  cooperating  grace.  The 
beginning  and  continuance  of  salvation  are  not 
dependent  upon  grace  in  an  equal  degree;  the  fact 
that  after  conversion  will  is  not  only  caused,  but 
causes,  justifies  a  special  consideration  of  the  share 
which  it  has  in  good  works.  The  meritorious  work 
of  the  converted  is  meritum  de  congruo  in  so  far  as 
it  proceeds  from  his  free  will,  meritum  de  condigno 
in  so  far  as  it  originates  from  grace.  According  to 
Dims  Scotus,  man  is  the  sovereign  ruler  of  his  will 
and  the  sole  cause  of  the  individual  acts  of  will. 
Grace  does  not  create  the  good,  it  only  increases  it. 
Luther  began  as  a  disciple  of  Augustine.  With 
him  he  tau^t  the  total  incapacity  of  the  natural 
man  for  the  truly  good.    All  good  is  a  work  of  grace. 

There  is  no  preparation  for  its  recep- 
4«  Luther  tion  on  the  part  of  man.  The  scho- 
and  Me-  lasdo  conception  of  the  infusion  of 
lanchthon.  grace  was  at  first  accepted  by  Luther, 

but  even  then  the  idea  of  Paul  began 
to  take  possession  of  him  that  the  real  blessing  is 
not  moral  transformation,  but  the  forgiveness  of 
sins.  The  grace  of  forgiveness  depends  upon  Christ 
and  his  work,  which  must  be  seized  as  the  power  of 
God  that  effects  redemption.  The  means  by  which 
God  bestows  grace  is  the  Word.  The  Evangelical 
thought  that  grace  is  not  an  infused  quality,  but  the 
personal  favor  of  God,  first  appears  in  the  works  of 
Melanchthon,  who  explains  gratia  by  *'  favor."  It 
is  only  from  God's  benevolence  that  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  follows.  The  same  interpretations  are 
to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Luther  and  Calvin. 
Thus  the  personal  character  of  grace,  as  found  in 
Paul,  was  restored,  and  the  merits  of  man  vanished 
behind  the  one  merit  of  Christ.  In  his  treatise  De 
servo  arbitrio  (1525)  Luther  tried  to  build  the  neces- 
sity of  grace  and  the  certainty  of  salvation  through 
faith  upon  metaphysical  ideas  of  determinism  and 
predestination.  But  the  influence  of  these  thoughts 
upon  the  Lutheran  Church  has  been  slight.  Be- 
side Luther's  religious  determinism,  there  appeared 
after  1527  Melanchthon's  doctrine  of  liberty.  Both 
tendencies  culminated  in  the  synergistic  contro- 
versy (see  Synergism).  The  opponents  of  Philip- 
pism  upheld  the  sole  causality  of  God  in  conversion, 
but  they  did  not  approve  the  doctrine  of  a  grace 
that  acts  irresistibly  and  can  not  be  lost.  The 
Formula  of  Concord  concluded  that  there  is  no 
cooperation  of  man  in  conversion,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  restricted  predestination  to  the  eternal  will 
of  God  to  save  those  who  believe  in  Christ  (art.  xi.). 
Thus,  by  putting  into  the  background  metaphysical 
questions,  it  tried  to  uphold  the  religious  position 
of  Luther. 

In  the  Reformed  Church  the  doctrine  of  grace 
is  closely  connected   with  that  of   predestination. 

With  Calvin  as  well  as  with  Zwingli  it 

5.  The      originated  imdoubtedly  in   the  reUg- 

Reformed    ious  interest  of  the  certainty  of  salva- 

Church.     tion,  but  it  follows  from  the  doctrine 

of  salvation  only  under  the  condition 
that  there  is  a  concurrent  attempt  at  a  metaphysical 
explanation  of  the  general  divine  world-rule.  But 
if  thought  be  concentrated  upon  the  fact  that  God's 
grace  is  not  his  all-effective  will  in  general,  but  that 


will  which  is  manifest  and  effective  in  Christ  and 
directed  toward  salvation,  there  is  no  need  of  ex- 
plaining the  reality  and  power  of  grace  by  meta- 
physicsJ  constructions  and  of  representing  its 
effectiveness  otherwise  than  as  a  personal  manifes- 
tation of  will,  which  changes  and  influences  another 
personal  will.  (O.  Kirn.) 

Bibliooraj>rt:  On  the  Biblical  oonoeption  conmilt:  W. 
Bey0chla«,  New  Testament  Theology,  2  vols.,  EdinburKh, 
1895;  H.  Schultx.  Old  TeetamerU  Theology,  2  vols.,  ib. 
1895;  DB,  u.  254-257;  LichteoberKer.  ESR,  v.  645-653. 
On  the  dogmatic  oonoeption,  beaides  the  works  on  sys- 
tematic theolosy,  consult:  C.  E.  Luthardt,  Die  Lehre 
vom  freien  Willen  und  eeinem  VerhOUnUa  zur  Onade,  Leip- 
sic,  1863;  F.  W6rter,  Die  thrieUiehe  Lehre  von  Gnade  und 
Freiheil,  vol.  i.,  Freiburg,  1856;  idem,  BeUrUge  zur  Dog- 
mengeechichte  dee  Semipelagianiemue,  Paderbom.  1898; 
H.  Renter,  Auguetinitche  Studien,  Gotha.  1887;  H. 
Schultx,  Der  eittlidte  Begriff  dee  Verdienetee  und  eeine 
Anwendung  auf  doe  Vertt&ndniee  dee  Werkee  Chrieii,  in 
TSK,  bcvii  (1894),  1-50,  245-314.  554-614. 

GRACE,  MEANS  OF:  In  Protestant  theology 
the  Word  and  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper,  considered  as  means  divinely  or- 
dained by  which  God  offers  through  his  grace  to  all 
sinners  the  salvation  won  by  Christ  the  mediator, 
and  gives  and  preserves  in  them  a  true  faith.  These 
means  were  those  given  by  Christ  for  the  continual 
propagation  of  his  Church,  and  received  by  the 
apostles  as  having  this  specific  content  and  pur- 
pose. What  they  thought  of  the  preaching  of  the 
Word  may  be  seen  in  such  passages  as  1  Cor.  ii. 
1,  4,  5;  I  Thess.  i.  5,  ii.  13;  and  as  in  it  the  pres- 
ence of  God  is  felt  (1  Cor.  xiv.  25),  so  from  it  pro- 
ceed definite  divine  workings,  faith  and  the  creation 
of  a  new  moral  nature  (Acts  xviii.  8;  Rom.  i.  16; 
I  Pet.  i.  23;  James  i.  18).  In  hke  manner  baptism 
is  regarded  as  a  means  for  imparting  communion 
with  Christ  and  moral  renovation  (Acts  ii.  38;  Eph. 
V.  26;  Heb.  x.  22;  Rom.  vi.  3  sqq.;  Col.  ii.  11; 
Gal.  iii.  27;  Titus  iii.  5;  I  Pet.  iii.  21);  and  the 
appropriation  of  the  new  covenant  in  the  blood  of 
Christ,  the  remission  of  sins,  excepted  from  the 
recurrent  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's  Supper. 
The  two  sacraments  are  thus  connected  by  Paul  in 
I  Cor.  X.  1-5,  as  a  parallel  to  the  great  works  of 
salvation  wrought  by  God  for  the  children  of  Israel 
under  the  old  covenant. 

In  the  early  Church  great  stress  was  laid  upon 
the  preaching  of  the  Word,  at  first  entrusted  to 
persons  specially  endowed  with  charismata  ("  apos- 
tles, teachers,  prophets  "),  and  then  becoming  part 
of  the  regular  official  functions  of  the 
The  Word  (Jhurch.     In  spite  of  all  developments 
and  Sacra<Ati  a  formal  direction,  many  citations 
ments.      might  be  adduced  to  show  how  long 
the  primitive  relation  of  Word  and 
sacraments,  of   baptism  and  communion,  was  in- 
sisted on  in  the  ancient  sense.     Medieval  theology 
raised  the  sacraments  as  means  of  grace  above  the 
Word;  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  taught  the  East  to 
seek  grace  in  the  "  mysteries,"  and  Abelard  revised 
the  Augustinian  arrangement  of  faith,  love,  hope, 
replacing  hope  by  a  developed  sacramental  doc- 
trine with  a  keen  insight  into  the  tendencies  of  his 
age.     From  his  day  and  that  of  Peter  Lombard,  the 
sacramental  system  formed  an  important  separate 
section  of  medieval  dogmatics.    The  absence  of  a 
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similar  stress  laid  on  the  preaching  of  the  Word  was 
felt,  and  supplied  by  the  preaching  orders.     It  was 
one  of  their  members,  the  Franciscan  Dims  Scotus, 
who  worked    out  the   thottght  (in  his  treatise  De 
perfetiume  ;$tatuum,  Paris  ed.  of  his  0})€ra,  1895,  voL 
xxvi)  that  the  preaching  of  the  Word  and  ix;rsona[ 
influence  is  a  higher  thing  than  mere  administration 
of  the  sacraments,  so  that  monies  who  preach  and 
represent  a  life  of  moral  perfection  are  of  more  im- 
portance to  the  Churcli  tliiin  the  pries te  who  ad- 
minister the  sacraments.     Along  this  line  it  was 
posnble  to  return  to  a  position  which  restored  to 
preaching  its  primitive  significance  as  a  means  of 
grace:    and   Luther  did  so  fully.     Through  "  the 
Word  and  sacraments  "  the  Spirit  comes  to  men, 
and    Christ    performs    his    miracles    in    the   soul 
Pkeoedence  is  given  to  the  Word,  and  the  sacra- 
nomta  are  reduced  once  more  to  two;  the  Scriptural 
conception  is  recovered  by  this  and  by  the  attri- 
bution  of  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments  to  tlie 
tEli^oiis  faith  awakened  by  the  words  of  institu- 
laon.   The  Calvinistic  theology  laid  equal  ©mphaHis 
on  Word  and  sacraments  both  as  vehicles  of  grace 
and  as  notes  of  the  true  Church,  but  considered 
them  to  be  effective  only  in  the  predestinate,  for 
whom   the  work  of  Christ   was   performed.     This 
"I  to  the  view  that  they  were  not  indisiJensable  or 
arily  connected  with  the  saving  divine  oix^ra- 
The    Lutheran    theologians   of   the    seven - 
I  century  worked  out  systematicjilly  the  ideas 
Quitted  in  the  sixteenth,  \\1thout  reaching  any 
iltially  new   conclusions.     The     Pietistic    con- 
ption  of    an   **  inner  wort!  "   as   an   immediate 
wv«lBtion  of  tl)e  Spirit,  while  it  was  to  some  ext^^nt 
luiticipated  by  Anabaptist  tenets,  had  its  imiior- 
Unee  as  leading  up  to  the  rationalist  idea  that  tiie 
tnjc  fcvelation  of  God  consisfjii  in  innate  reiigiotis 
•nd  laoml  concepts.    The  more  modem  develop- 
meat  fonnally  recognizes  Word  and  sacraments  as 
th«  OBeaiis  of  grace,  but  is  inchned  to  empty  them 
'j' *hmr  force  by  imderstanding  the  sacramcnt.s  in 
*  Zwinjelian  ^nse  as  mere  commemorative  symbols, 
•"wi  Ming  to  realize  the  present  and  of)crative 
dinne  fxjwer  of  the  Word. 

A  survey  of  the  primitive  development  of  the 
'"'•B*  of  grace,  with  their  relation  to  the  work  of 
Wirt  and  to  the  Holy  iSpirit  as  continuing  that 
**k,  l«ads  to  certain  logical  conclusions  w  hich  it 
will  be  useful  to  state.  (1)  Since  the 
.  corporate  life  proceeding  from  Christ 
is  a  historic  hfe,  the  means  to  be  used 
wlliuamtting  and  presenting  it  \v\\\  be  along  the 
™^o(  bmniinand  historic  tradition.  (2)  Since  mem- 
•^'wiilJiii  the  body  depends  on  recognition  of  Christ's 
•ytJiotity,  the  means  of  grace  and  the  method 
if!  *^  administration  must  be  those  ordained  by 
A  ^^  Since  the  life  created  and  preserved  by 
^  nittiQfl  of  grace  can  be  understood  only  as  the 
1 1**"  of  a  sujieruatural  causaOty,  it  foUowa  that 
1  effect  of  them  can  not  be  produced  witli- 
^  ife  presence  of  God,  i.e.,  the  direction  of  the 
•Nlbty  Will  to  the  heiirer  or  recipient,  (4)  Since 
"•n^liM  of  grace,  as  the  historic  fonn  of  the  ocon- 
"fof  the  Spirit,  c^n,  on  account  of  his  rt-lation 
•^Chxiit,  have  no  other  purpose  than  Christ's  pur- 
P"*>  w>  other  operation  can  be  attributed  to  them 


than  the  saving  of  souI.s.  (5)  An  essentially  similar 
operation  must-  be  attributed  to  Word  and  sacra- 
ments, but  this  does  not  exclude  a  **  difference  of 
operations  "  according  to  the  different  manner  of 
the  administration,  baptism  and  the  communion 
having  each  its  own  special  jmrpose  and  the  Word 
being  distinguished  as  either  Law  or  Gospel.  (6) 
Since  revelation  is  intended  to  produce  faith,  the 
main  purpose  of  the  means  of  grace  must  be  the 
awakening  and  presen'ation  of  faitlij  thus  the  ad- 
mi  ni.st  rat  ion  of  the  sacraments  is  inconceivable 
without  the  presupposition  of  the  W^ord  and  with- 
ovt  strict  relation  of  their  purjiose  to  it. 

(R.  SeebergO 

Bibliooraprt:  The  Hubjcct  is  treated  in  moat  of  the  works 
given  undcir  Doom  a,  LtoouATirs,  ftnd  in  the  literature 
under  the  luticles  on  the  s&cr&mejita.  Consult,  for  ex- 
ample, H&rwwk,  Do^ma,  it.  133  aqq.,  iii.  163  »qq,,  iv,  306 
iK\^.,  V.  84  sqq.,  155-168,  205  aqq.;  IL  M  Stanbrongh. 
Scriptural  Vieuf  of  Dtviru!  Oraee,  New  York,  1S90;  J. 
Wataoa,  Docirine*  of  Grace,  ib.  1WX>, 

GKACE,  TERM  OF.     See  Terminism, 

GRABUAL :  1 .  In  the  canon  of  the  mass  (no.  Ix.) 
the  chant  of  two  verses  (occasionally  more)  taken, 
as  a  rule,  from  the  Psfdma  and  sung  after  the  read- 
ing of  the  Epistle;  prtjperly  as  a  responsory  by  one 
or  several  voices,  or  by  a  portion  of  the  choir;  then 
re  jM*  a  ted  by  another  voice,  or  by  the  choir  collec- 
tively. In  the  stricter  sense,  "  gradual "  in  the 
Roman  missal  denotes  only  the  first  couplet  of 
verses,  the  second  member  being  termed  "  verse;." 
The  name  is  from  the  f^radiia,  or  steps,  on  which  the 
precentor  stood.  The  gradual  originated  from  the 
singing  of  entire  Psalms  occurring,  in  the  primitive 
Church,  between  the  lessons. 

Luther,  in  liis  Formula  mis9CBj  f>emu*tted  the  use 
of  the  gradufd,  but  preferred  to  assign  the  longer 
gniduals  of  the  lenten  season  to  family  worship. 
Accordingly  he  .substituted,  in  the  German  mass,  a 
German  hymn,  to  be  sung  by  the  fui  choir.  Al- 
though the  gradu;d  is  mentioned  by  some  liturgies 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  soon  lapsed  in  the 
Lutheran  Church.  Latterly,  however,  it  is  coming 
to  be  restored,  or  at  least,  favored,  ea  pec  tally  on 
festivals,  either  in  the  forms  of  a  congregational 
hymn,  or  chond  eong,  or  the  two  combined. 

2*  In  the  Roman  Church,  **  gradual  "  also  sig- 
nifiefl  the  book  containing  all  the  chants  of  the  masts, 
in  distinction  from  tlic  Antipkonarium^  which  con- 
tains the  chants  proper  to  the  offices  of  prayer.  As 
first  uniformly  arraii^'^d  by  Pales trina  and  Gio- 
vanni Guidetti,  it  api>eared  in  16H~15;  subse- 
qutmtly,  as  revised  and  enlarged  in  an  edition 
[>ronounccd  authentic,  in  1872  (folio)  and  1877 
(octavo).  Georo  Rietschel. 

l^iuLinaRAPtlT:  E.  Mart^ne.  De  antiquU  «ecleti<r  ritibM, 
K,  iv.  12,  9  1,  Antwerp,  1736-37;  M.  Gorbert.  Dt  caiUu  ti 
mumica  tacra,  i.  396  BCiq.,  Saa  Bias,  1774;  W.  Madnll, 
Sfonumenta  rUwxlia  eoeisnof  Anglicano',  i.  39,  Londoo, 
1846;  L,  Schiibd-loin.  SchatM  d*»  UixkraUchen  Char-  und 
GemcindegemnQB,  i.  198  pqq.,  GdttiTi«en,  1806;  V.  Ttial- 
hofjer,  Handbtich  der  katholiMchen  Liiurgik,  ii,  9  »qq„  Frei- 
burg. 1893;    DCA,  i.  746-748;    KL,  v.  9S1-9S3. 

GRAFE,  gra'fe,  EDUARD:  German  Protestant; 
b.  at  Elberfeld  (16  m.  e.n.e.  of  Dtisseldorf)  Mar.  12, 
1855.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Bonn 
(1873-74),   Leipaic   (1874-76,    1878-79),  Tiibingen 
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(1876-77;  Ph.D.,  ISSO),  and  Berlm  (1877-78),  and 
became  pri%*at-doeent  at  the  laat-nainQd  uaiveraily 
ir  J8S4,  Two  years  later  he  was  appointed  asm- 
ciate  professor  of  New  Testament  exegesis  at  Halle, 
wheoee  he  went  to  Kiet  in  ISSS  as  full  profeasor  of 
the  same  subject.  Since  1890  he  has  been  pro- 
fessor at  Bonn,  and  has  written  Ueber  Veranlaxsuftg 
und  Zweck  des  Romcrbriefit  (Freiburg,  ISSl);  />iff 
patdinistche  Le^ire  mm  Gc»eU  (1884);  and  Die  SUU 
lung  und  Bedeutung  des  JakobuBbriefeM  in  der  Enih 
wicklung  des  Urckristeniums  (TObingen,  1904). 

GRAFTOH,  CHARLES  CHAPMAH:  Protectant 
Episcopal  bishop  of  Fond  du  Lac;  b.  at  Boston 
Apr.  12,  1830.  He  studied  theology  under  Bishop 
W.  R.  Whittingham  of  Maryland,  and  was  ordered 
dea^Q  in  IBBB  and  ordained  priest  three  yeara 
later.  He  was  assistant  at  Raistcrstown ,  Md.,  and 
a  dty  missionaTy  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  from  1S55  to 
1858,  and  curate  of  St.  Paul's »  Baltimore,  as  well  as 
cliaphun  of  the  Maryland  Deaconesses,  from  1858 
to  1S65.  He  was  rector  of  the  Chureh  of  the 
Advent,  Boston,  from  1872  to  1888j  and  in  the 
following  yejir  was  conseerated  bishop  of  Fond  du 
Lac.  While  in  England  from  1865  to  1872  he 
helped  to  establish  the  Society  of  St*  John  the  Bap- 
tist, popuUrly  kno««^  as  Cowley  Fathers,  and  also 
founded  a  community  of  the  English  St.  Margaret's 
Sisterhood  in  Boston  in  1HS8,  in  addition  to  estab- 
lishing the  mother  house  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy 
Nativity  at  Pro%''idence,  R.  L,  in  the  same  year. 
lie  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  High-cburch  school 
in  America,  and  has  written  Vocation,  or  Call  of  the 
Dimne  Master  to  a  Sisier'g  Life  (New  York,  immi 
Plain  Suggestiomt  for  a  Reverent  Celebration  of  the 
Holy  Communion  (1807);  Christian  and  Catholic 
(1905);  and  A  Catholic  Atlas,  or.  Digest  c*/ ColWic 
Theohgij  (1906). 

GRAMANH  (GRAOTIAmi ),  JOHAFIT,     See  Pou- 

ANDEH. 

GRAMMOHT,  grfl"mfln'  (GRAHDMOIfT), ORDER 

OF  (known  also  as  Boni  Homines,  q.v.):  One  of  the 
chief  oniera  of  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh  c«^ntury. 
Its  founder,  8tephaD|  was  bom  in  Auvergne  in 
1040=  He  was  educated  for  the  religious  life  by 
his  kinsman,  Bishop  Milo  of  Bene%^ento^  and  from 
1070  to  1074  resided  in  Rome.  His  petition  to  be 
permitted  to  establish  a  religious  order  was  refused 
by  Alexander  1 1 .  on  aocoun  t  of  Stephan's  youth.  I  n 
1073,  however,  Gregory  VIL  granted  his  request, 
and  Stephan  returned  to  FmnoCp  where  he  built  a 
little  hut  of  boughs  in  Muret,  a  desolate  spot  in 
Auvergne,  near  Limogies  where  he  lived  according 
to  the  strict  Calabrian  rule.  For  several  years  his 
aaooticism  found  few  imitators,  but  gradually  the 
fame  of  hia  sanctity  led  many  to  submit  to  his 
guidance,  although  he  refused  the  title  of  master  or 
abbot  and  KvllctJ  him  self  s  im  ply ' '  cci  rrector. ' '  A  f  tcr 
his  death,  Feb.  S,  1124,  the  home  of  the  community 
miia  fixed  on  the  moonLdn  Gmndmont  a  few  mUes 
northeivst  of  Limogijs,  to  which  Stepbm  used  to  re- 
tire for  prayer >  Hence  the  name  was  given  to  the 
order. 

The  bull  of  Gregory  VTL  empowered  Stephnn 
only  to  establish  an  order  on  the  lienodietine  m!*>. 
yet  he  leems  to  have  made  certain  additions  fruTu 


other  monastic  institutions  in  so  far  as  he  considered 
them  ailvisable.  In  1143  Siephao  de  Lisiac,  the 
third  successor  of  the  founder,  reduced  to  wTiting 
the  regulations  which  hitherto  had  been  trans- 
mitted only  by  word  of  mouth.  Under  him  the 
order  had  more  than  sixty  houses,  especially  in 
Aquitaine,  Anjou,  and  Normandy,  The  eighth  prior, 
Ademar  de  Friac,  drew  up  a  new  rule  of  exti^me 
severity  whieh  was  confirmed  by  Lnnoeent  III. 
It  was  not  until  the  seventeenth  oentuiy  that  the 
forty-second  prior,  G.  Bary,  mitigated  this  rule, 
but  after  that  time  a  strict  Observantine  divisioQ 
separated  from  the  main  otder  under  the  leadership 
of  Charles  Frdmont.  From  its  very  beginning  the 
order  contained  more  lay  brothers  than  regulaiB, 
and  thus  fell  a  prey  to  internal  schism  and  decay. 
Limited  throughout  its  history  to  Fmnce,  it  suc- 
cumbed to  the  storms  of  the  Revolution,  The 
habit  was  a  black  cassock  with  a  scapular  and  a 
p»omted  hood.  Toward  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century  the  order  also  comprised  three  nunneries. 

(O.  ZfiCKXiERt') 
EiPUDORAnrri  The  *'  Ruk  **  wbm  publiabed  At  Rooen, 
1671.  Botireea  ar#:  J.  Lev^ue.  AnnaUv  ordinim  Orafvii- 
moiti^nMiM,  Troyra.  16iS2;  the  ViUi  of  th«  foundtsr.  hw 
GenJd  Itberii,  with  eomEi&ent,  ii«  in  ASB,  Feb..  ii.  199- 
212.  aod  io  MPL,  cciv.  10O5-46,  CbMult*  C.  Ft^ 
mont.  l^  Vie,  la  mttrt  tt  te9  mwadeM  dg  ^H.  ^twnner  Dijon* 
1547;  H,  fie  t«  KCarohfl  de  pATnae,  Ltt  Vie  de  S.  Etitnmt, 
Pari**  1704:  Helyot,  Onirn  mmuutiqv^,  vii.  406  sqq.,  470>- 
493;  I  Id  mbiiehrr,  Onicn  urui  K&nffrfffationen,^  41^-417^ 
KL,  T.  WO-SOa;  Ciamer,  Religiout  Order*,  pp.  1S0-1&2. 

GRAlfADA,  ARCHBISHOPRIC  OF:    An  ancient 

metropolitan  m^  in  Spain.  The  city  is  identical 
with  the  ancient  Illiberrts  or  Elviia,  which  wns 
early  the  seat  of  a  bishop  and  is  best  known  for  the 
synod  held  there  early  in  the  fourth  century  {see 
Elvira,  Synod  op).  It  was  occupied  by  the  Moors 
in  the  eighth  century  and  later  bea^me  the  capital 
of  a  powerful  kingdom.  The  bishops  of  Ehira  or 
Oranada  for  a  long  time  after  the  Moorish  conquest 
were  merely  titular.  After  the  capture  of  Granada 
by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  in  1<I92,  an  archiepisoo- 
pal  ^)ee  was  founded  there,  with  Isabella's  confessor 
Fernando  Mendoza  de  Talavera,  then  bishop  of 
A  Vila,  as  its  first  incumbent.  Alexander  VI.  gave 
the  sees  of  Guadix  and  Almeria  to  the  new  prov- 
ince, and  added  that  of  Malaga  in  1493.  Since  the 
Concordat  of  1851  the  suffragan  st^s  have  been 
Almeria,  Cartagena  or  Mureia,  Gaudix,  Jaen,  and 
Malaga.  Notable  archbishops  were  Caspar  de 
Avaloe  (1529^5),  who  established  the  university 
and  under  whom  John  of  God  founded  the  Brothen 
of  Charity  (see  CHARrrv,  Brothees  op),  and  Pedro 
Guerrero  (1546-76),  one  of  the  most  learned  theo- 
lopans  at  the  Council  of  Trent.  The  p»opulation 
of  the  diocese  is  about  230,000. 

BiBLKMRApnT:  H.  FloreB,  Ewpalta  Ba^rad^,  ifoL  jqL,  Si 
v^lav,  Madrid,  1754  miHA  J.  Hidul^p  Monnle*..  Ilihma  9 
Granada,  Gfafiftd»»  1842;  P,  B.  Gauw.  Kitehtft(fe9fkidtM 
torn  Spnmtn.  vols.  i.-iL,  3  voli..  Ri^srn^bun?.  1862-79;  J, 
P.  Kirwh  arid  V.  Lukwh,  tUuMtrUrU  Gimehiehte  d^  JtalhoH. 
tchm  Kirchfu  pp.  3O0.  492  sqq.,  Mimich,  1906;  KL,  V. 
1013'lfl. 

GRAWBERY,  JOH!T  COWPER:  Methodiat  Epi*- 
copal  bishop;  b,  at  Nf>rfQlk,  Va.,  Dec.  5,  1829.  He 
wjis  educated  fit  Ranrlolph,  Macon  College,  Boyd  ton, 
Va    CA,B„  1848),  and  entered  the  Methodist  Epi*- 
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copal  ministfy  in  the  VtrginiA  Conference  ia  IS-^S, 
He  wjks  aasigneri  to  the  Eastville  Circuit,  Va.  (1848- 
1849),  Famiviiie,  Va.  (1849-50).  Lynchburg,  Va. 
(1850-51),  Loudoun  Circuit,  Va.  (1853),  Randtilph. 
Macon  Colle^,  Va.  (1854'.>5),  Charlottesville,  Va. 
(1856),  Washington  (1857-58),  University  of  Vir- 
ginia (185&-60),  Market  Street,  Petersburg,  Va. 
(1^65-68),  Centenary  Church,  Richinond,  Va.  (1868- 
1S72)»  and  Broad  Street  Church,  Richmond, 
Va.  (1872-75),  inlemiptod  only  by  ilhiesa  in  1852 
and  by  his  duties  as  chaplain  in  the  Confederate 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia  from  1861  to  the  close 
of  the  Ci\Tl  War.  In  1875  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fesBEvr  of  moiut  philow^phy  tn  VanderbUt  University, 
Nashville,  Terni.,  and  held  this  position  until  1882, 
when  be  was  electeil  bishop.  He  was  retired  from 
active  serv  ice  in  1902.  In  theology  he  is  an  ortho- 
dox member  of  his  denominatiun  and  is  an  Evan- 
gelical Anninian.  He  has  written  .4  Bibk  Didionnry 
fiw  Suntiaif  SdiOiAs  and  FamUie*  (Nashville,  Tetin., 
18S5);  Twelve  Smrwm  (1896);  and  Experience  tlxe 
Crowmmg  Emdmce  of  ChrvAianity  (1900). 

GRAirr,  ABRAHAM:  African  Methodist  Epis- 
eopal  bishop;  b.  at  l-.ake  City,  Fla.,  Aug.  25,  1848. 
He  was  bom  a  slave,  and  after  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War  acquired  an  education  in  missionary  and  night- 
Kiiools.  He  joined  the  Africim  Methodist  Episctv 
psi  Church  tn  1868  and  for  five  years  was  a  class 
Veader  and  stAward.  He  was  lioensed  to  preach  in 
I  1S73  and  became  an  elder  three  years  lat^r,  and  in 
1SS&  he  was  elected  bishop. 

GRAKT,  ASAHEL:  Ainerican  physician  and 
miaaonarj';  b.  at  Marshall,  Allegany  County,  N.  Y., 
\ns;.  17, 1807;  d,  at  Mosul,  Asiatic  Turkey,  Apr.  24, 
1%44.  He  studied  medicine  at  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
wsd  was  practising  his  profession  at  Utica,  N.  Y,, 
^Wn,  m  1SC4,  he  first  became  interested  in  missions, 
la  1535  he  went  t-o  Urumiah  as  a  missionary  of  the 
American  Board.  He  gained  the  e4:>niidence  of  the 
^twnfl  officials,  and  of  the  Nestorian  priests  antl 
WAope,  foundeil  schools  and  did  much  to  allevi- 
Wcthemfferings  of  the  Nestoriana  in  the  war  wiih 
^  Kuftis.  After  the  massacres  of  1843  he  settled 
»t  Mosul,  He  published  Th£  Nestaruim,  or  the  Lost 
^>*« (London  and  Boston,  1841). 


i-^frtT:  A.  C.  Lathrop.  Affmoir  of  A»ahel  Orant, 
^^  \ofl,  1%44;  T.  Lawrie.  Dr.  Grant  and  the  Afoun- 
**J*  S'mtananM,  BofltoQ,  1S56. 

GHAIT,  Sm  ROBERT:  Governor  of  Bengal, 
I»i»»;  h.  to  Bengal  in  1779;  d.  at  Dalpoorie,  West- 
«™  India,  July  9,  1838.  He  waa  educated  at  Mag- 
•l»l«Col]^e,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1.801;  M.A.,  1804), 
^  wjis  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln *s  Inn  in 
l^^  Prior  to  his  appointment  to  the  go\'emor- 
iliip  of  fJcngal  in  1834  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Ihiim  of  Commons  for  fifteen  years,  in  which  body 
lie  diafnpioned  the  movement  for  repealing  the 
dinbilities  of  the  Jews.  He  published  three 
'  dealing  with  Indian  affairs  and  a  number  of 
Twelve  of  these,  most  of  which  were  orig- 
oontributerl  to  the  ChrMan  Observer^  w*ere 
by  his  brother  Charles,  Lord  Glenelg, 
the  title  Sacred  Poems  (London,  1839). 
Two  oC  tbeizit  *'Wbcn  gathering  clouds  around  I 


view*,"  and  ** Savior,  when  in  dust  to  thee,'*  rank 

wiih  the  best  of  modern  hynms. 

niHi.ionBAPnT;    DNB,  xirii.  402;    8.  W.  Duflit'ld,  Englith 

Hymn*,  p.  27  et  passim.  New  York,  1886;    Julian,  Uym^ 

nolt^ffy,  pp.  449-460. 

GRAPHEUS  (Be  Schiyver,  Scribonius),  COR- 
NELIUS: Humanist;  b.  at  AaLst  (Aloet,  15  m. 
w\n.w\  of  Brussels),  in  Flanders,  1482;  d.  at  Ant- 
werp, Dec.  19.  1558,  While  town  clerk  of  AntweriJ, 
he  published  the  two  works  of  Johann  von  Goch, 
Epislula  QfHjlogvHca  contra  Dominicanum  quendam 
and  Delibaiate  C/in>immi, aocompunyixig  them  with 
caustic  prefaces  dated  respectively  Aug.  23,  1520, 
and  Mar.  20,  152L  In  both  prefaces  he  comphiins 
of  the  clergy's  forge tfulness  of  duty,  and  of  the  sup- 
pression of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel.  He  was  soon 
arrested  by  the  Inquisition,  andexirly  in  Feb.,  1522, 
ho  was  tiikeii  to  Brussels,  being  obliged  to  make  a 
formal  recantiition  both  there  and  at  Antwerp. 
He  was  not  reinstated  in  office,  however,  until  1540. 

Otto  Clemen. 

BlSLioaaAPfTr:  A.  J.  vrh  der  A&.  Bioffraphitch  UKforden^ 
bodt  der  Ncdtrlamten^  Haarjeni,  1852  ^<\,',  C.  tiUtnann, 
Refifrmrrtt  brftirt  tha  Refarmatum,  L  IS,  135-142.  397.  402- 
416,  lulinbufKh,  1877;  O,  Ckmen.  Johann  Pupper  ii>on 
GoiCh.  Leippic,  18Wi;  P.  Kalkofl,  Die  Anfanife  f/<T  Gegen- 
reformation  in  den  Siedrrtanden^  i.  fi7;  ii.  70-7 !»  Hitlle, 
ltK)3;  Bourotsii  nmy  be  fcjuiitl  iti  P.  Fn?dericc|»  Ct^rpwi  docu- 
menUtrum  inqui$itionia  hwretica^  pravitatiB  Neederiandican, 
iii.,  nofl,  50, 64. 74.  77.  S3,  86,  90, 107.  108.  129,  The  Ha^ue, 
1889  aqq. 

GRATIjE,  GRATIOSA  RESCRIPTA:  Technical 
terms  applied  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to 
rescripts  by  whicli  the  pope,  as  a  gracse  or  favor, 
generally  in  response  to  a  request,  confers  a  dis- 
pensation, an  indulgence,  a  privilege,  an  ejcemption, 
a  benefice,  or  an  expecUmey.  The  usual  formula 
"Fiat  ut  petitur"  or  "Conoessum,**  involves  the 
tacit  condition  that  the  grounds  adduced  in  the 
rectuest  are  truthfully  stated.  If  the  grace  is  given 
in  the  form  "  Placet  motu  proprio,"  it  is  independent 
of  the  grounds  stated  and  oi>erative  even  if  they 
should  prove  invaUd.  (P,  lIiNScmust) 

GRATIAN,  gre'shi-on:  I.  Roman  emperor.  375- 
383;  b.  at  Sirmium,  359;  killed  at  Lyons  Aug  25, 
383.  He  followed  his  father,  Valentinian  L,  on  the 
throne  of  the  West  in  375,  while  his  uncle,  Valens 
(q.v.),  governed  the  East  until  his  death  in  378, 
when  Theodosius  succeeded  him.  In  383  Gratiiin 
was  murdered  in  Gaul  by  his  general  Maximus,  who 
had  assumed  the  title  of  emperor  and  made  war 
upon  him- 

The  policy  which  Gmtian  pursuefl  with  respect  to 
the  Church,  and  which  was  carried  still  farther  by 
Theodosius  (q.v,),  was  of  decisive  consequences. 
Rehgious  liberty  had  reign ed^  at  least  nominally, 
since  the  Rlict  of  Milan  (313;  see  Const aj^tine  the 
Great  and  his  Sons,  I. ,  j4),but  none  of  the  poweri"ul 
ecclesiastical  parties  in  the  empire  was  satisfied  with 
it,  while  an  equal  tolerance  of  all  parties  would  have 
entailed  unceasing  religious  wars  and  threatened  the 
existence  of  the  empire.  On  the  other  hand ,  pagan- 
ism had  alrc-ady  received  such  a  blow  by  the  most 
far-reaching  laws  tlmt  a  serious  and  lasting  resistance 
was  not  expected  from  it.  Thus  the  time  had  come 
in  which  the  rulers  of  the  State,  l»y  elevating  the 
confession  of  one  of  the  cccleeiastical  parties  to  the 
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state  religion  and  suppressing  all  others,  could  bring 
about  the  only  kind  of  peace  either  attainable  or 
desirable,  if  the  empire  and  civilization  were  to  be 
maintained.  Gratian  accordingly  established  the 
orthodox  State  Church,  \Nhile  Theodosius  began 
with  the  systematic  suppression  of  paganism.  It  is 
impossible  to  tell  how  far  Gratian  was  influenced  by 
the  Christian  bishops  in  his  work,  but  his  attachment 
to  the  Nicene  faith  was  without  doubt  due  largely  to 
the  personal  influence  of  Ambrose.  In  376  Gratian 
forbade  all  heretics  to  assemble  for  any  religious 
purpose,  confiscated  the  property  belonging  to  their 
churches,  and  transferred  the  buildings  to  the  ortho- 
dox, whom  he  favored  at  the  same  time  by  a  scries  of 
laws.  In  the  same  year  (376)  he  issued  an  edict 
concerning  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  In  377  he 
exempted  all  officers  of  the  orthodox  Church,  down 
to  the  ostiarii,  from  municipal  services  and  per- 
sonal taxes,  and  in  379  he  even  made  the  retail 
trade  which  the  lower  clergy  carried  on  in  Illyria, 
Italy,  and  Gaul  free  of  duty.  In  the  Roman  schism 
Gratian  took  the  part  of  Damasus  (see  Damabus  I.)» 
whom  he  appointed  judge  of  appeal  over  all  Occi- 
dental bishops.  Nevertheless,  he  rejected  the 
demand  of  the  Roman  synod  of  378  to  free  the 
bishops  of  the  cities  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
State.  In  381  the  Council  of  Constantinople  pro- 
nounced the  anathema  against  all  non-Nicene  par- 
ties. 

After  the  accession  of  Theodosius,  paganism  was 
treated  with  the  same  severity  as  heretical  Christi- 
anity. According  to  his  edict  of  381,  apostates 
from  Christianity  to  paganism  lost  their  right  to 
make  a  will,  this  being  only  the  beginning  of  a 
number  of  special  edicts.  Gratian  does  not  seem  to 
have  attacked  paganism  with  the  same  severity  as 
Theodosius;  but  he,  too,  beginning  in  382,  issued  a 
number  of  edicts  for  his  provinces  under  the  imme- 
diate influence  of  Ambrose.  All  sacerdotal  privi- 
leges and  all  state  support  were  withdrawn  from 
paganism,  and  real  estate  belonging  to  the  pagan 
temples  was  confiscated.  The  altar  of  victory  in 
the  hall  of  the  senate  was  removed;  and  Gratian 
declined  to  accept  the  emblems  of  the  office  of 
pontifex  maximua.  Shortly  before  his  downfall,  he 
issued  a  law  punishing  apostasy  to  paganism  and 
Judaism  with  the  loss  of  citizenship.  Thus  the 
orthodox  State  Church  came  into  existence,  but 
neither  Gratian  nor  Theodosius  created  it;  it  was  no 
act  of  deep  political  insight,  but  the  necessary  result 
of  historical  development.      (Adolf  Harnack.) 

Biblioqrapht:  Sources  from  the  Christian  side  are  the 
histories  of  Socrates,  Sozomen,  Theodoret,  Ru&nus  and 
Sulpicius  Severus,  with  which  cf.  Ammianus  Marce]linu9, 
Roman  Hittory,  in  Bohn's  Classical  Library,  London, 
1887.  Consult:  J.  C.  L.  Gieeeler,  Church  HitUtry,  ed.  H. 
B.  Smith,  i.  282-283,  New  York,  1868;  C.  Wordsworth. 
Chu^'ch  Hist,  to  the  Council  of  Chaleedon,  vol.  iii..  ib.  1885; 
Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  chaps,  xxv.-xxvii,;  Neander; 
Christian  Church,  vol.  ii.  passim;  Schaff,  Christian 
Church,  Hi.  61-62;  W.  Smith,  Dictionary  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Biography  and  Mythology,  ii.  301-303,  London, 
1890. 

2.  Compiler  of  the  Decretum  Gratiani.  He  was 
a  Camaldolensian  monk,  teacher  of  canon  law  in  the 
monastery  of  St.  Felix  at  Bologna,  and  prepared 
his  work  between  1139  and  1142.  Nothing  more 
is  known  of  his  life.    See  Canon  Law,  II. 


GRATRY,  gra"tH',  AUGUSTE  JOSEPH  AL- 
PHONSE:  French  Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  Lille  Mar. 
30, 1805;  d.  at  Montreux  (14  m.  8.e.  of  Lausanne)  Feb. 
6, 1872.  He  was  educated  at  the  college  of  his  native 
city,  at  the  £cole  Polytechnique,  and  at  the  CoUdge 
Stanislas,  Paris.  Entering  the  priesthood  at  Stras- 
burg,  he  was  successively  professor  at  the  Catholic 
seminary  there  (1832-42),  director  of  the  College 
Stanislas  (1842-47),  and  almoner  of  the  £cole  Nor- 
male  (1847-52).  He  was  decorated  with  the  order 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1845.  In  1852,  with 
Abb^  Petetot,  he  established  anew  the  Oratory  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception,  and  devoted  himself 
chiefly  to  the  education  of  Parisian  youth  till  1869, 
when  his  connection  with  Pdre  Hyacinthe  and  the 
International  League  of  Peace  forced  him  to  retire 
from  the  Oratory.  He  was  appointed  vicar-general 
to  the  bishop  of  Orl^ns  in  1861,  and  professor  of 
morals  at  the  Sorbonne  in  1863,  and  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  in  1867.  During  the  Vatican 
Council  he  pubhshed  four  letters  against  the  doc- 
trine of  papal  infallibility,  but  accepted  the  dogma 
when  it  was  promulgated.  His  principal  works 
are:  Cours  de  philoaophie  (6  vols.,  Paris,  1855-57); 
Le8  Sources,  conseils  pour  la  conduite  de  V esprit  (2 
vols.,  1861-62);  La  Philosophie  du  credo  (1861); 
La  Paix  (1861);  CommerUaire  sur  Vivangile  selon 
saint  Matthieu  (2  vols.,  1863-65);  Les  Sophistes  et 
la  critique  (1864);  JdsuS'Christ,  R&ponse  A  M, 
Renan  (1864;  Eng.  transl.,  London,  1868);  and 
La  Morale  et  la  hide  Vhistoire  (2  vols.,  1868). 
BiBUOoRAPirr:  Besides  Gratry's  (Euvres  poathumes,  aou- 
venira  de  ma  jeunesse,  Paris.  1874,  consult:  B.  Ghauvelot, 
Le  P^e  Gratry,  Paris,  1862;  A.  L.  A.  Perraud.  U  Pin 
Gratry;  see  derniers  jours,  Paris,  1872,  Eng.  transl.. 
Last  Days  of  Pkre  Gratry,  London,  1872:  E.  Peyrat,  Le 
Phe  Gratry,  Paris,  1890;  A.  Chauvin,  Le  Pkre  Gratry,  ib. 
1901;  Lichtenberger,  ESR,  v.  665-674. 

GRAIJ,  RUDOLF  FRIEDRICH:  German  Lu- 
theran; b.  at  Heringen-on-the-Werra  (4  m.  s.e.  of 
Nordhausen),  Hesse,  Apr.  20,  1835;  d.  at  Kdnigs- 
berg  Aug.  5,  1893.  He  studied  at  Leipsic  under 
Liebner  and  Kahnis,  under  Hofmann  at  Erlangen, 
and  under  A.  F.  C.  Vilmar  at  Marburg.  After  being 
a  private  tutor  from  1857  to  1860,  he  returned  to 
Marburg,  first  as  lecturer  and  then  (1861)  as  privat- 
docent.  In  1865  he  was  made  professor  extraor- 
dinary, but  in  1866  was  called  to  Kdnigsberg  as 
ordinary  professor  of  New  Testament  exegesis. 
He  also  lectured  occasionally  on  dogmatics  and 
apologetics,  and  was  an  admirable  speaker  upon 
subjects  outside  his  official  sphere. 

In  harmony  with  the  influence  of  Hofmann  and 
Vilmar,  Grau's  theological  position  was  decidedly 
Lutheran,  and  he  emphasized  it  by  entering  the 
Lutheran  Union  of  his  province  and  by  his  active 
association,  both  personally  and  by  correspondence, 
with  the  leading  Lutheran  theologians  of  hia  day. 
In  this  same  spirit  he  took  a  warm  interest  in 
American  Lutheranism,  although  he  was  not  in  entire 
sympathy  with  the  conservatism  of  the  latter  body. 
His  Lutheranism  was  far  more  practical  than  dog- 
matic in  character,  and  throughout  his  activity  the 
apologetic  defense  of  Christian  belief  against  the 
hostile  tendencies  of  the  period  found  frequent 
presentation  in  his  writings. 

Grau's  writings  fall  into  two  categories,  apolo- 
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getic  and  exegietic,  the  former  being  both  the  more 
numieroua  and  the  more  important.  Here  belongs 
\m  Semiien  und  Indogermanen,  elne  Apulogie  dc» 
Chrisiemums  vom  Standpunkte  der  V  oiktr psycho- 
hgie  (Stuttgart,  1864),  in  wbich  he  assailed  Renan's 
tiew  that  the  Semites  were  an  inferior  race,  and 
emphasised  the  BibUcal  presentation  of  the  mono- 
tbe^sm  of  the  Semitic  ^ock.  This  work  was,  in  a 
oertain  sense*  continued  and  supplcmcnt^^d  in  his 
Ursprungt  umi  Zicle  unaerer  KuUurentwiMung 
(GQtersIoh,  1875;  Eng.  tmnsl.  by  Sir  M.  Williams 
under  the  title  of  Goal  of  the  Human  Race,  Londnn, 
1S92), which  emphasised  the  importance  of  the  Ham- 
i tea  as  a  leading  factor  in  the  ancient  culture4iis- 
ioiy  of  cndfikind,  while  at  the  same  time  the  "Ham- 
itization  of  Rome  and  the  Roman  spirit  "  at  the  end 
of  the  republic  and  during  the  empire  was  empha- 
filled  B8  a  warning  pt^ecedent  for  certain  tendencies  of 
modem  times.  He  likewise  \^Tote  numerous  minor 
api^ogietic  essays,  chiefly  in  the  Beweis  des  Glau- 
bim*^  of  which  he  became  BASociate  editor  at  Us 
establishment  in  1865.  Among  these  essays  spe- 
dal  mention  may  be  made  of  his  Ueber  den  Glauben 
aU  die  hochMe  Vemunft  (1805);  Der  Glauhe  als  die 
iTtihre  Lthensphihsophie  (1881);  Das  Geheimnis  der 
JudenfraQe  (1881);  Ufher  J.  G.  liawannx  SUUung 
gu  Rdigian  und  Chnsttntum  (1888);  and  Einem 
unbekannUn  GoU  (1889).  Many  of  his  later  essays 
express  considerable  bitterness  against  modem  theol- 
ogy, especially  of  Ritschl's  school. 

Grau's  first  exegetical  w^ork  "was  his  Zur  Einfilhr- 
mtff  in  das  Schri/Uum  desNeuen  TeMamerUs  (Stutt- 
gart, 1868),  which  was  fdly  develoiied  in  hi**  Eni- 
wiekelung^geschichU  des  neidcstamenttichen  Sckrift- 
imm»  (2  vols.,  1871).  These  were  followed  by  his 
BMMhe  Tkeoh^ie  des  Neuen  Testa  mt^ita  (N^rd- 
Eiigen,  1883;  3d  ed.,  1889)  and  Das  Selbatbe- 
wussUein  Jesu  (1887).  During  the  final  years  of  his 
Hfe  Gmu  begim  a  more  comprehcn»ive  work  on 
the  tbeoloigy  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  only  a  frag- 
metit  appeared  after  his  death  under  the  title  of 
Das  Volfc  Golt€S  und  aein  Gesets  (Guterfiloh,  IS94). 
Ho  likewise  WTote  several  briefer  monographs  on 
Old  T^Bstament  tliemes,  and  prepared  two  works  for 
A  more  general  circle  of  readers.  In  collaboration 
wilh  Other  Kcbolars,  he  edited  a  New  Testament 
B^bdnf^k  fitr  die  Gemeinde  (2  vols.,  Bielefeld,  1887- 
1S80;  2d  ed.,  1889-90),  to  which  he  himself  contribu- 
ted the  eicegesiB  of  Matthew,  John,  the  two  Epistles 
the  Corinthians,  and  Revelation.  Two  years 
his  death  appeared  LiUhers  Kaleehwmus 
tMdTl  aus  biblischer  Theohgie  (Gtitersloh,  1891). 

(O.  Z6CKl.ERt.) 
BnUJOaSJtrHTr     C.    W.    von    KQ^tsJ^o,    Rudolf    Grau,    ein 
dkadbniidWr  Zev4f0  der  luikfriKh^m  Kirche,  Munich,  1S94; 
O.  Zflckler.  io  BeweU  de»  Glawbent,  1 803.  pp.  357-370. 

GRAUL,  KARL:  Gennan  Lutheran  missionary; 
b.  at  Worlitz  (9  m.  e.  of  Dessau)  Feb.  6,  1814;  d. 
at  EHangen  Nov.  10,  1864.  In  18.36  he  entered  the 
Uiiiirersity  of  Leipsic,  and  after  tlie  completion  of 
bos  liieolopcat  studies  spent  two  years  in  Italy  as  a 
pnrate  tutor.  Returning  to  Ciermany  he  became 
a  teacher  at  Dessau  and  publish^*!  HammerscM^ge 
m  Dreuetlern  (I>eipsic,  1843)  against  the  lax  tend- 
^  of  the  times.  Meanwhile  the  missionary  com- 
QiiUee  at  Dresden  called  him  as  their  director  in 


1842.  Graul  entered  his  new  position  in  1844,  at 
the  time  when  the  question  of  creeds  in  missionary 
work  was  being  agitated.  He  labored  in  the  spirit 
of  his  predecessor  Wermelskirch,  looking  upon  the 
missionary  society  as  a  distinctive  outgrowth  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  and  its  creed,  in  opposition  to 
the  ideas  of  the  nussioiiary  institute  at  Basel;  and 
the  Dresden  society  soon  became  the  bond  of  union 
between  most  of  the  Lutheran  Churches,  not  only 
of  Germany,  but  also  of  foreign  countries.  At  tlie 
same  time  Graul  developed  an  important  literary 
activity.  It  was  his  idea  from  the  beginning  to 
bring  mi.saionfl  into  close  touch  with  scientific  the- 
ology by  eradicating  the  prejudice  l>etween  mis- 
sionaries and  theologians,  and  thus  both  to  assign 
to  missionary  work  its  important  place  in  the  sphere 
of  the  theological  science,  and  to  lay  a  solid  founda- 
tion for  it.  He  accordingly  required  of  missionaries 
a  thorough  education  in  scientific  theology",  and  to 
attain  tlus  he  removed  the  institute  from  Dresden 
to  Leipsic,  the  scat  of  the  university  (1848).  It 
was  an  early  desire  of  Graul  to  bo  personally  ac- 
quainted with  the  mission  fields  of  Iniiia.  and  in 
1849  he  undertook  a  journey  thither,  returning  in 
1853  Ti^ith  a  thorough  knowliMlge  of  the  country  and 
of  the  Tamil  language  and  Utcrature.  Henceforth 
the  main  efforts  of  his  life  were  directed  toward  a 
thorough  instruction  of  lii^  (Jiipils  in  Tamil.  For 
this  purpose  he  had  collected  in  India  a  large  Tamil 
library,  and  the  principal  literary  work  of  his  life 
was  the  Bihliotkeca  tamulica  (3  %'oLs.»  Leipsic,  1854— 
1856). 

Graul  desired  to  Christianke  the  Tamil  people  as  a 
whole,  rather  tlxan  to  convert  individuals.  He 
acconiingly  advocated  a  considerate  treatment  of 
the  distinctions  of  caste  among  the  Hindus,  dis- 
tinguisliing  a  civil  and  a  rcligiou«j  aspect  of  c^iste. 
The  question  engendered  many  controversies,  most 
of  the  other  missionary  societies  in  India,  espe- 
ciaUy  the  English,  holding  different  views  on  the 
subject.  Graul  had  occasion,  wfiile  in  India,  to 
defend  the  principles  of  his  society  in  an  English 
polemical  treatise.  As  the  dispute  was  continued  in 
Germany  Graul  thorouglily  discussed  the  question 
in  Die  Stellung  der  cvant^lijirh-Iutheri^chen  Afission  in 
Leipzig  zur  ostindischefi  Kastenfrage  (Leipsic.  1861). 
He  admits  that  caste,  although  originally  a  distinc- 
tion of  purely  national  and  social  significance,  shows 
in  its  present  form  a  religious  character,  and  that  as 
such  it  is  entirely  contrarj'  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gos- 
pel. But,  he  continues,  the  practise  of  caste  loses 
it,s  force  in  native  congregations  of  Christians  be- 
cause they  all  without  distinction  partake  of  the 
cup  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  express  doctrine 
of  Holy  Scripture  concerning  the  common  origin  of 
human  society  deprives  the  institution  of  caste  of 
its  pagan  basis.  In  1860  Graul  retired  as  director 
of  the  missionary  institute  of  I^eipsic,  because  of  the 
continuance  of  violent  attacks  and  for  the  sake  of 
his  health;  and  in  ISf^l  he  removed  to  Erlangen, 
intending  to  establish  himself  as  teacher  in  the  imi- 
versity;  but  death  prevented  the  execution  of  liis 
plan. 

During  liis  activity  at  Dresden  he  wrote  Un- 
tersckfidungslehreji  der  verschiedenen  christlichen 
Bekenntni^se  (Leipsic,  1845);  Die  €vang€ii&ck-hitk4!^ri- 
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aeke  MumumManakdt  tu  Dresden  on  die  evangelischn 
luiherisehe  Kirchs  cUler  Lande;  V&rwdrU  ader  Hiick- 
wdrt^  f  (1845);  Bie  chruttlidmi  Miisimisplau^  auf  der 
gmmen  Enk  ( 1 S47).  A  fruit  of  hia  atudJea  on  Irenffua 
was  Die  ehriMliehe  Kirche  an  der  SeAwelle  de»  ireMi~ 
mhenZtilaUerBimm).  Rh Ueber Siellung und Btdm*- 
lun^  der  ckri^ttichen  Mission  im  GanMen  der  Universi- 
iMmmsB&naehaften  {Erlftngeji,  1864)  is  an  cicpoflition  of 
the  ruling  prineiplQ  of  hia  life.  Hh  last  work  wa^ 
Indisthe  Sinnpflanten  und  Blumen  rur  Kenn^eichnung 
dea  indischen,  vQmehmli€hlamuliiehenGeiBie»{iS^}, 
BiBLioomAfHT:    G,  IlertnAnn,  Dr.  Qratd  und  iwin#    BfdenA- 

bercer,  ESB,  v.  574-676. 

GRAVAMIIfA  (Lat,=^*^  Grievances "):  In  bia- 
torical  terminology  the  official  compilatiDn  of  the 
grievaoeei  of  tho  German  nation  against  the  Papal 
Court,  Sueti  fonnaJ  complain ts  became  more  and 
more  frequent,  esjiecially  in  the  second  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  in  the  coufseof  time  developed 
into  a  oondtantly  reeurring  subject  of  consideration 
or  menace  in  the  German  diets  far  into  the  period  of 
the  Reformation.  Their  origin  may  be  traced  to  the 
Complamts  or  propositions  of  reform  which  the  Ger- 
man nut  ion,  like  other  nations,  laid  before  the  Coun- 
cil  of  Constance  and  the  CoudclI  of  Basel  (qq.v.)^ 
Efforts  at  an  ecclesiastical  reformation  accom^^ 
panied  thoae  directed  against  abusea  in  the  empire, 
and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  prime  source 
of  oomplatnt,  as  well  as  of  opposition,  waa 
the  higher  clergy.  The  gtmeral  deaire  received  a 
more  tangible  form  in  the  Gravamina  Aiemanim  twj- 
Uonia  which  were  laid  before  the  Uift  of  Frankfort  in 
Aug.,  1456,  in  which  the  unfulhlleiii  hope^of  the  pre- 
cetling  councils  a^in  found  expression;  but  condi- 
tions did  not  change.  In  the  btter  years  of  the 
Centurj%  under  the  influen<^  of  Berthold  of  MainK, 
complaints  about  the  investiture  of  foreigners  with 
German  prebends  tiecome  more  urgent.  Another 
chief  point  of  coTiiplaint  was  directed  against  qiies- 
tionaries  and  mi?ndicant  friara.  While  thus  far 
apirilu:d  princes  had  been  the  lenders  of  the  move^ 
mentj  so  that  secular  princes  and  their  desires  came 
into  consideration  only  secondarily,  a  change  took 
place  in  the  latter  period  of  the  reign  of  Maxin^iJian  L 
(d.  1514);  but  it  was  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  in  1518 
that  the  Gravamina  first  received  real  official  form* 
when  a  memorial  waa  prepared  stating  reisons  for 
the  refusal  to  pay  ecclesiasticsil  tithes.  The  move- 
ment reached  its  culmination  at  the  Diet  of  Worms 
(1521 ),  where  it  was  advocated  even  by  Roman  Cath- 
olic princes,  like  George  of  Saxony,  who  disavow^ 
Luther,  but  favored  a  reformation  after  the  eoncep- 
tlo  n  of  Eraam  us .  A  co mm  i  ssion ,  co  mpoesed  of  spi  rit- 
ual  rttirl  secul:ir  members,  waa  imme<iiately  entrusted 
with  the  compilation  of  the  comphints.  Their  dis- 
cusaioHii  resulted  in  the  famous  *'One  hundretl  [more 
precisely  one  hundred  and  two]  Gravamina  of  the 
Gcrm-m  Nation/'  Dridsche  Rei^hsiagsaktmt  2d  scr., 
ii.j  Gotha,  18^)6,  no.  9G,  which  attack  not  only  papal 
encroiehmenta,  but  abuses  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion and  the  immomi  life  of  the  cleri^-  in  p?neml. 
Nevertheless,  they  remained  only  a  pro  visional  draft, 
and  no  rcault  followed  from  them  even  though  they 
were  repeited  in  another  form  at  the  Diet  of  Nurem- 
berg (1522-2S;  cf.  O.  Redlich,  Der  Reichstag m  A'um* 


berg  1S$M-B5,  Leipsic.  18S7,  pp,  120, 144;  Gebhardi, 
pp.  12^  sqq-);  but,  as  an  ofheial  accusation  of  the 
German  nation,  they  form  an  important  historical 
document  ODnceming  the  oonditiona  of  the  time, 

(T.  Koo>i:.) 
BrBLiooRjiPFfT:  J,  F.  GtGtip,  impfr^kmim  twipoTif^ii* 
prinapum  aeprocerum  Eo^iiutfUtf  nationit  Gtrmanicm  ffn^va- 
mina  advtrwftM  ^uritrm  H&maTuim  ioiamque  wcJeauifliciuM 
erdinum,  Fmiikfart,  1725;  G.  U.  Weber,  Din  hu^ndtri  Bt- 
tekwerden  r/*r  ffctammi^n  dtv-tachen  Nation,  ErbuiiKeiiy  IS2B 
(text  ftloptfji;  W.  ItoflsitULtLn,  Btttachtunc^n  £6cr  duM  Zei^ 
aUoF  d&  RtformaiUin  mit  arcAivalUi^n  Beiiager\„  JenaN, 
1S56;  BeutMchm  Hi^ithMbsfftakttTt^  new  seti^n.  vqL  li^.  »L 
A.  Wrede.  Gotha,  1890;  B.  Gebli»r(ll»  Dis  QratJonuna  dW 
deui$ck^n  Naticm  g^gan  dim  rtrmiKken  Haf,  BrectUu,  1S9£^ 

GRAVATT,  WILLIAM  LOYALL:  Ftotestant 
Episcopal  bishop  of  West  Virginia;  b.  at  Port  Royal ^ 
Va,,  Dec,  15,  185S.  He  studied  &t  the  Virginia 
Military  College,  Blacksburg,  Va.,  and  was  graduated 
at  the  Virginia  Theologtoal  Seminary  in  1884.  He 
became  cumte  of  St.  Paul/e,  Richmond,  Va.,  1884; 
rector  of  St.  Peter's,  Norfolk,  Va.,  1SS7;  of  Zioin 
Church,  Charie*rtown,  W.  Va.»  1893,  and  was  conse- 
crated biahop  coadjutor  of  West  Virginia  IS99. 

GRAVES,  AMSON  ROGERS:  Protestant  Epifi^ 
copal  missionary  biahop  of  Laramie;  b.  at  Wells,  Vt., 
Apr.  13,  1S42,  He  wus  educated  at  Hobart  College 
(B.A.,  1866)  and  at  the  General  Theological  Semin&ry 
(1870).  He  waa  then  curate  of  Gmce,  Brooklyn, 
and  of  GethsemanCf  Minneapolis,  and  rector  of  St. 
Luke's,  Pkttsmouth,  Neb.,  All  Saints'.  Northfidd, 
Minn.,  All  Saints',  Littleton,  N.  H.,  St,  Peter's,  Ben* 
nington,  Vt.^  and  Gethsemane,  Minneapolia.  In 
1890  he  was  consecrated  missionary  bishop  of  The 
Platte,  the  name  of  his  diocese  later  beging  changed 
to  Lammie, 

GRAVES.  FREDERICK  ROGERS:  Protestant 
Episcopal  bbbop  of  Shanghai,  China;  b.  at  Auburn, 
N.  Y.,  Oct.  24|  18^-  He  waa  educated  at  Hobart 
College  (B,A.,  1878)  and  the  General  Theological 
Seminary  (1881).  Since  18S1  he  has  been  stationed 
in  China,  being  at  Wu-Chang  lSSl-85,  and  pro- 
fessor in  the  Theological  School  of  St.  Joho^s  College, 
Shanghai,  1885-^87.  He  wiia  professor  in  the  Theo- 
logical School  at  VVu-Chang,  1887^^3,  and  in  the 
latter  year  was  consecrated  missionary  bishop  of 
Shanghai.  He  has  tranalated  a  number  of  theo- 
logical works  into  Chinese,  among  which  Fpeeial 
mention  may  be  made  of  eight  books  ol  Joseph 
Bingham's  A miquiiies  of  $he  Chrisimn  ChuTch  and 
commentaries  on  Isaiah  and  the  Psalms, 

GRAY  FRIARS:  A  popular  English  name  for 
the  Franciscane,  from  the  color  of  their  dresa, 

GRAY  HUHS,     See  Cbabitt,  Sisters  of,  1, 

GRAY  SISTERS  (Smurit  grwtB).     See  ELiXABtrrn, 

S^>r,  StsTEHfl  or. 

GRAY,    GEORGE    BUCHAlfAlT:     En^lJsh    Con* 

gregationalistj  b.  at  Bland  ford  (45  m.  s.e.  of  Bris- 
tol), Dorsetshire,  Jan,  13, 1S65,  He  was  educated  ai 
New  College  and  University  College,  London  (B.A. 
1880),  and  Mansfield  College ♦  Oxford.  He  entenx 
the  Independent  ministry  in  1803  and  was  fellow  am 
tutor  in  Mansfiekl  College  from  1891  to  1900.  Sinci 
1900  he  has  been  professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testa 
ment  exegesis  in  the  same  institution,  and  wa 
likewise    lecturer  on   the   Old  Testament    to    tb 
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Friends*  Summer  School  in  1897-1899,  He  has  been 
£k  member  of  the  Board  of  the  Faculty  of  Oriental 
languages  in  Oxford  University  ainee  1S96,  and  of 
the  g)eneni.l  and  executive  committees  of  the  Pales- 
tine Exploration  Fimd  since  1905.  In  theology  he 
13  A  liberal  Evangelical,  He  has  written  StudU^a  m 
Hdn^w  Ptaper  Name^  (London.  I89G);  The  EHxnne 
D%sciplin£  of  Israel  (1900);  Numbers  io  The  Temple 
BibU  (1902);  and  Critical  and  Exegctical  Commen- 
Uvy  on  Numbers  (Edinburgh^  1903). 

GRAY,  GEORGE  ZABRISKIE:  Prot^tant  Epis- 
eopaliati;  b.  in  New  York  City  July  14,  IS38;  d.  at 
Shiuoii  Springs,  N .  Y. ,  Aug.  4, 1889.  He  was  educa- 
ted at  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York  (A.B., 
ISS8),  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Alexandria,  Va., 
and  the  Episcopal  Divinity  School,  Philadelphia 
(1862).  After  being  rector  of  St.  Paul's,  Kinder- 
book,  N.  Y.,  in  1863-65,  and  at  Trinity,  Bergen  Point . 
N.  S,f  in  1865-70,  he  was  dean  and  professor  of 
systematic  divinity  at  the  Episcopal  Theological 
Sehool,  Cambridge,  Mass.  He  wrote  The  Children's 
CntmatU:  An  Episode  of  the  Thirteenth  Century 
(Bc0ton^  1$72)  which  made  his  litem ry  reputation 
and  rtill  holds  its  place;  The  Scriptural  Doctrine  of 
Bgeogniiion  in  the  World  to  Corns  (New  York,  1875); 
Hwtband  and  Wife:  or.  The  Theory  of  Marriage  and 
%U  CtmMequ^ma^n  (Boston,  1885);  and  The  Church's 
Certain  Faith  (New  York,  1890). 

GBAY,  WILLIAM  CRANE:  Protestant  Episco- 
pal missionary  bishop  of  Southern  Florida;  b.  at 
LambertviUe ,  N .  J , ,  Sep  t » 6 ,  1S^^5,  He  was  ed  u  ca ted 
■t  KenyoD  College,  where  he  took  the  college  and  the 
theologica]  courses  simultaneously,  being  graduated 
ia  1850.  Fmm  1860  to  1881  he  was  rector  of  St. 
Jbmes's,  Bolivar, Tenn.,  where » soon  after  the  close  of 
iheCtvil  War,  he  established  St.  James's  Girls' School 
(apw  mailed  St,  Katharine^s  School).  He  was  then 
fceior  of  the  Church  of  the  Advent,  NashvUle,  Tenn.  ^ 
from  18S1  to  1892,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  eonse- 
emted  missionary  bishop  of  southern  Florida.  In 
th^olo^  be  holds  firmly  to  the  fundamental  doc- 
tnaa  oi  the  Church— the  Scriptures^  the  Apostles' 
mail  NiO($ne  C reeds j  the  Sacraments,  and  the  threc<- 
fold  ministry  with  apostolic  ^uccession^but  lays  less 
itfaM  aa  details  of  ritual  and  matters  of  opinion 
not  ouiioemed  with  these  essential  tenets, 

GRAY,  WILLIAM  CUHiroiGHAM:  Presbyte- 
mn  layman;  b.  at  Pl<^iaant  Run,  O.,  Uct.  17,  mm; 
d.  al  Oak  Park.  Ill,  Sept.  29,  1901,  He  was  edu- 
oited  at  Farmers'  College,  College  Hill,  O.  (A.  B., 
IS50),  and  after  being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1852 
wmm  a  political  editor  until  1870.  From  the  latter 
jnar  tmXH  hia  death  he  was  editor  of  the  interior,  a 
Pnabyterian  organ,  which  he  made  one  of  the  lead- 
taiC  perio<-lica!s  of  the  denomination.  Tie  was  also 
the  author  of  Camp- Fire  Afusinga  :  Life  and  Good 
Timt^  in  thr  WVx*d*  (New  York,  1894). 

GREAT  BIBLE,   See  Biblk  Vebsions,  B,  IV.,  }4. 

GREECE. 

tu  the  Ain/MoUc  A|t«.  Piiul  at  Athfiiu  (|  2). 


CkrrcaictmeDt  uft^Ji^r  the 
flAmAlxA.  Tli*-  Pro- 
emwuJ      GmUto  ( I  1 ) 


U 


Corinth  {$  3). 

Nieopollf  (f  4). 

Modern  Gre6C5C. 


L  In  the  Apostolic  Age:    The  name  Hetlas  (K.V. 
^Oisacn  '0  oocurs  in  the  New  Testament  only  in  Acts 


XX.  2.      From  the  connection  the  province  of  Achaia 

exclusive  of  Macetlonia  is  evidently  meant,  especially 

Corinth,  though  the  city  is  not  mentioned.     With 

the  destruction  of  Corinth  and  the  over- 

1.  Govern-   throw   of    the    Acheau    league    under 
ment  under  Mummius  in  146  n.c,  Greece  became  a 

the  Romans.  Roman  province,  administered  by  the 
The  Procon-  consul,  proconsul,  or  pre  tor  of  \lace- 

sill  Gallio.  dunia.  After  the  battle  of  Actium  (31 
B.C.)  Augustus  made  Achaia  an  inde^ 
pendent  province  comprising,  besides  the  southern 
part  of  Greece,  Euboea  and  most  of  the  Cyclades,  the 
latter  remaining  so  attached  till  the  third  centuiy 
when  they  were  connected  with  the  newly  estab- 
lished *'  island  eparchy."  When  the  provinces  were 
divided  into  senatorial  and  imperial,  Greece  was  al- 
lotted to  the  senate.  Tiberius  united  it  again  with 
Macedonia,  but  under  Claudius  in  44  A*n.  the  former 
order  was  reestablished.  During  the  period  44-67 
A.o.,  when  Christianity  took  root  in  Achsea,  it  was  a 
senatorial  province  and  was  governed  by  proconsuls, 
assisted  by  a  legate  and  questor.  They  had  the  com- 
mand of  the  provincial  army  and  jurisdiction  in  crim- 
inal and  civil  affairs.  One  of  the  best-known  pro- 
consuls was  Gallio  (Acts  xviii.  12)  or  Lucius  Anmeua 
Novatua,  son  of  Marcus  Annffius  Seneca  the  elder  and 
elder  brother  of  the  famous  Seneca.  Having  been 
adopted  by  Lucius  Junius  Gallio,  he  took  the  name 
Junius  Gallio.  The  date  of  Gallio 's  proconsulate  in 
Achsea  is  very  doubtful  and  no  dependence  can  be 
placed  on  mention  of  him  as  a  basis  for  the  chronol- 
ogy of  Paul's  life.  More  important,  however,  ia  his 
attitude  toward  the  tumults  caused  by  Paul's 
preaching.  The  Jews  of  Corinth  accused  Paul  not  of 
political  offense,  as  did  those  of  TbessaloDica  (Acts 
xvii.  7),  but  of  preaching  a  new  religion  "contrary  to 
the  law"  (Acts  xviii.  I'd) — no  doubt  the  Mosaic  law, 
not  the  Roman.  Gallio  wbjs  free  to  interfere  or  let 
the  matter  drop;  the  important  point  was  whether 
the  apostasy  from  Judaism  was  proven  and  the  new 
religion  appeared  important  or  dangerous.  Since 
the  Jews  were  divided  among  themselves,  Gallio 
considered  the  whole  matter  a  quarrel  of  the  Jews 
especially  as  there  was  no  question  of  "wrong  or 
wicked  lewdness"  (.\cts  xviii.  14-16).  Gallio's 
disposition  to  hear  the  Jew^s  in  case  of  a  wrong 
indicates  that  at  Corinth,  as  elsewhere,  the  Jews 
had  no  jurisdiction  in  criminal  matters.  As  a  whole 
the  Greek  cities  had  certain  liberties  under  the 
Roman  administration.  Some  enjoyed  an  espe- 
cially favored  position,  being  treated  as  civitates 
fvEffcrattJe. 

The  condition  of  the  land  at  the  time  of  Strabo's 

visit  in  29  D.c.  was  deplorable.     Under  Roman  away 

the  situation  gmduaUy  improved,  but  even  in  the 

Apostolic  Age  the  oondition  was  unfortunate.     It  is 

eapeeially  suggestive  that  in  his  mis- 

2.  Paul  at    sionary   journey  between   Berea   and 
Athens.      Athens    Paul    found    no    opportunity 

for  a  longer  stay  or  for  missionary 
effort.  At  all  events,  Athens  was  the  first  point 
which  he  considered  promising  as  a  missionary  field. 
In  Pauls  time  Athena  had  risen  in  importance.  In 
spite  of  its  decay,  it  was  revered  by  the  Romans  and 
the  entire  Heilenistic  world,  and  had  a  powerful 
attraction  for  the  educated.      Many  cultivated  Ro- 
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mans  were  settled  there  at  that  time  (cf.  Acts  zvii. 
21);  and  there  were  also  Jews  there  (Acts  xvii.  17). 
Paul  may  have  been  mterested  in  the  votive  offer- 
ings of  Herod  (Josephus,  War,  I.,  xxi.  11)  and  while 
walking  through  the  city  (Acts  xvii.  23)  must  have 
been  greatly  impressed  by  the  profusion  of  sanc- 
tuaries. Of  the  many  altare  one  especially  attracted 
his  attention,  that  devoted  to  ''the  unknown  god" 
(Acts  xvii.  23).  He  disputed  in  the  synagogue,  and 
appeared  daily  in  the  market  and  held  discussions 
with  those  who  chanced  to  be  there  (Acts  xvii.  17), 
including  Epicureans  and  Stoics.  He  was  brought 
before  the  court  of  the  Areopagus  (Acts  xvii.  19), 
which  met  in  the  market  before  the  royal  colonnade 
(Pausanias  I.,  iii.  1),  no  doubt  to  determine  whether 
he  and  his  preaching  should  be  tolerated  in  Athens. 
That  "Areopagus"  in  the  narrative  means  the  court, 
not  merely  the  locality  where  it  met,  is  shown  by 
the  mention  of  "Dionysius  the  Areopagite"  (Acts 
xvii.  34.) 

Not  being  successful  at  Athens,  Paul  went  to 
Corinth,  which  became  the  center  of  his  missionary 
work  in  Greece.  There  he  wrote  his  epistles  to  the 
Thessalonians,  to  the  Romans,  perhaps  also  to  the 
Galatians.  To  the  Corinthians  he  wrote  several, 
perhaps  four,  epistles  (see  Paul  the  Apostle), 
since  the  Christians  of  Achsa  caused 
3.  Corinth,  him  much  trouble.  For  Paul's  mis- 
sionary method,  for  tho  difficulties  to 
be  overcome,  for  the  typical  experiences  in  the  lives 
of  the  congregations,  there  is  nothing  more  instruc- 
tive and  characteristic  than  what  may  be  learned 
from  all  sources  with  regard  to  the  Corinthian 
Church.  At  Corinth  was  to  be  found  a  mixture 
of  Romans,  Greeks,  and  Orientals,  a  cosmo- 
politan syncretistic  "heathenism."  That  many 
Jews  lived  there  is  a  matter  of  course  (Acts 
xviii.  4,  7). 

The  city  of  Corinth  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
commercial  cities  of  antiquity,  and  its  situation 
between  two  seas  made  it  the  natural  emporium  be- 
tween the  Orient  and  the  Occident.  Naturally  it 
had  two  ports.  The  western,  Lectseum,  north  of 
Corinth,  was  formerly  connected  with  the  city  by 
walls;  the  eastern  seaport  was  Cenchrea  (Rom.  xvi. 
1;  Acts  xviii.  18),  with  a  Christian  congregation  of 
its  own.  In  the  city  was  a  sanctuary  of  the  Ephesian 
Artemis;  in  the  market  a  statue  of  Athene  and  a 
sanctuary  of  the  Capitoline  Zeus.  On  a  rock  which 
afforded  a  beautiful  view  stood  the  temple  of  Aphro- 
dite. There  were  also  two  sanctuaries  of  Isis,  two  of 
Serapis,  altars  to  Helios,  a  temple  of  Anangke  and  Bia, 
and  one  of  the  mother  of  the  gods.  It  can  easily  be 
imagined  that  in  such  a  city  immorality  abounded ; 
the  catalogue  of  vices  in  Rom.  i.  18-32  was  written 
at  Corinth,  as  was  I  Thess.  iv.  1-12;  and  the  epistles 
to  the  Corinthians  show  that  Paul  had  to  oppose 
there  the  base  viciousness  of  heathenism.  A  great 
attraction  for  Greeks  and  Romans  and  for  the  rabble 
were  the  Isthmian  games,  and  it  is  perhaps  not  acci- 
dental that  Paul  betrays  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  stadium  (cf.  I  Cor.  ix.  24-27).  The  congregation 
in  Corinth  was  composed  of  members  belonging  to 
the  lower  class  of  the  population  (I  Cor.  i.  26  sqq.), 
so  that,  since  it  was  there  less  possible  than  else- 
where to  speak  to  people  of  the  lower  and  higher 


ranks  at  the  same  time,  Paul  there  preached  to  the 
people.  According  to  his  own  statement  (I  Ck>r.  ii. 
1  sqq.),  he  pursued  there  a  method  different  from 
that  followed  in  Athens.  Like  a  popular  speaker  he 
relied  entirely  upon  convincing,  spiritual  preaching, 
laying  aside  philosophic  refinements.  But  this  did 
not  exclude  the  well-considered  rhetorical  form 
which  he  used  in  the  epistles  to  the  Corinthians. 
The  rhetoric  employed  by  him  was  the  kind  used  by 
the  popular  orators  among  the  Cynics,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  diatribes  of  Epictetus  and  the  much 
earlier  Teles.  About  the  time  of  Paul,  or  a  little 
later,  the  cynic  Demetrius,  the  friend  of  Seneca, 
labored  at  Corinth,  and  no  doubt  the  apostle  in- 
tentionally adopted  the  method  of  these  popular 
orators. 

A  word  may  be  added  about  Nioopolis  (the  mod- 
em Prevesa,  situated  in  Albania,  the  old  Epirus,  at 
the  outlet  of  the  Gulf  of  Arta).  Zahn 
4«  Nicopolis.  (Eirdeitung  in  das  Neue  Teatameni,  i., 
Leipsic,  1900,  pp.  434-435)  has  proved 
that  Titus  iii.  12  refers  to  this  city.  This  Roman 
colony  (Actia  NicopolU)  was  established  by  Augus- 
tus in  memory  of  the  battle  of  Actium.  Tacitus 
(Annales,  ii.  53)  speaks  of  it  as  belonging  to  AchsBa. 
Its  special  attractions  were  the  sanctuary  of  Apollo 
and  the  Actian  games  indroduoed  by  Augustus. 
Here  again  it  was  a  modem,  flourishing  city  that 
Paul  selected  for  a  longer  residence.  Nioopolis  was 
afterward  the  scene  of  the  labors  of  the  Stoic  Epic- 
tetus. (Johannes  Weiss.) 

XL  Modem  Greece:  The  present  kingdom  of 
Greece  dates  from  1832.  It  comprises  a  continental 
portion,  the  ^gean  Arehipelago,  and  the  Ionian 
Islands,  with  an  area  of  25,014  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  about  2,600,000,  which  belongs  almost 
solidly  to  the  Eastern  Orthodox  confession.  Its 
Church  (the  "Church  in  Greece")  is  autonomous, 
having  no  hierarehical  connection  with  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  and  has  been  so,  essentially,  since 
1833,  although  the  separation  was  formally  made  by 
the  constitution  of  1852.  The  dignity  of  archbishop 
was  abolished,  save  that  a  priority  was  reserved  for 
the  metropolitan  of  Athens,  and  the  Church  was  rec- 
ognized as  a  State  Church  in  the  national  constitu- 
tion. Since  1852  the  highest  authority  in  all  affairs 
of  church  government  has  been  exercised  by  the 
"Holy  Synod,"  which  is  composed  of  the  metropoli- 
tan and  four  other  bishops,  the  latter  being  called  in 
turn  to  officiate  thus  at  Athens  for  the  term  of  one 
year.  The  government  convenes  the  synod,  pays  the 
salaries  of  these  officers,  and  guarantees  the  validity 
of  the  synod's  enactments  by  oountei^signature  of 
the  state  conmiissioner.  Further  a  general  coun- 
cil of  the  bishops  and  qualified  abbots  may  be  con- 
vened as  supreme  tribimal.  The  Holy  Synod  elects 
and  ordains  bishops,  who,  however,  must  be  con- 
firmed by  the  government.  In  like  manner  the  Holy 
Synod  examines  and  appoints  the  remaining  clergy. 
In  case  of  an  ecclesiastical  assignment,  in  respect  to 
educational  institutions,  the  erection  of  a  convent, 
and  the  alteration  of  feast-days,  the  government's 
consent  is  required.  The  chureh  administration  is 
vested  in  thirty-two  bishops  (besides  the  metropoli- 
tan), twenty-two  of  whom  are  stationed  on  the  main- 
land.   There  are  also  many  monasteries;   in  189S 
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the  number  waa  198,  including  nine  nunneries; 
though,  all  told,  they  abeltercd  only  some  1,500 
monjui  and  nuns.  The  number  of  pastoral  cures  waa 
4,025,  with  5,670  clergy »  only  242  of  whom  were  un- 
married. Most  of  them  were  without  higher  scholas- 
tic education,  the  number  with  only  common-achool 
training  being  4,116,  The  clerical  stipends  are  mea- 
ger, usually  being  derived  solely  from  voluntary  gifts 
A&d  surpHce-feea.  Besides  three  so-called  clerical 
acboob  (at  Tripolis,  Chalcis,  and  Syra)»  which  have 
acanl  attendance,  there  is  a  theological  seminaiy  at 
Athens. 

Of  other  Christian  confessions^  only  the  Roman 
Gbtholic  Church  has  an  appreciable  following,  with  a 
membership  of  about  22,()0O»  The  hierarchical  es- 
tablishment indicates  a  propagandist  attitude  of  thirf 
Church  in  Greece,  there  being  (since  1875)  throe 
provinces,  Athens,  Corfu,  and  Najtoa.  The  In  iter 
oompriaes  five  sufTragau  sees,  Andros,  Syra,  Tino, 
Sasiorin,  and  MiJo.  The  archbishop  of  Corfu  Ims 
also  jurisdiction  over  the  dioceses  of  Zante  and 
Cephalonia;  these  two  sees  have  but  little  over 
7f000  adherents,  a  number  surpassed  by  the  single 
diooefle  of  Syra.  The  number  of  secular  and  clois- 
tered clergy  is  considerablej  six  male  and  seven 
female  orders  or  congregations,  mainly  from  France, 
are  active  in  the  country. 

The  number  and  significance  of  the  Protestants  is 
slight,  there  being  only  four  small  congregations, 
three  in  the  capital  and  one  at  Fincus.  The  6c>- 
eallad  court  congregation  includes  Protestant  Ger- 
WMim,  Swiss,  and  French;  it  is  in  charge  of  the 
ciergTiBan  whom  the  Protestant  king  (a  prince  of 
Denmaiii)  maintains  as  preacher.  The  Anglican 
<MPgppgation  numbers  about  120.  It  is  difficult  to 
Mtimaie  the  number  of  Greek  Protestants,  since 
not  a  few  of  them  do  not  formally  separate  from  the 
old  Orthodox  congregations.  The  congregation  at 
Krsnis  has  grown  slowly.  A  popular  tumult,  incited 
by  attempts  at  proaelyting,  led  to  the  deBtniction  of 
ita  houae  of  worship  in  1888.  OcKisional  Protestant 
aerwicea  are  held  in  other  places,  e.g.,  in  Patras  and 
Volo.  There  are  some  6,000  Jews,  more  than  btdf  of 
whom  belong  to  the  Sephardim;  and,  notwith^tand- 
mg  copious  emigration,  there  are  still  about  24,000 
Mohammedans,  mostly  in  Thessaly, 

Fbfnilar  education  has  been  considerably  pro- 
IBOCBd  by  compulsory  schooling  from  the  age  of  six 
to  thirt<«n,  though  in  many  districts  attendance  is 
aot  aaforced.  There  are  3,263  common  schools,  285 
p^dlUe  high  schools,  39  state  gymnasia,  ten  T>ormal 
•f^uf^hi  for  men  and  three  for  women,  and  a  number 
pf  prrrmic  and  technical  8cho<:^ls.  The  University 
ol  Athena  is  a  collective  center  for  modem  Greek 
irahip  and  culture,  with  some  2,600  students 
I  all  parts  of  the  Levant.  It  embraces  faculties 
of  law,  medicine,  philosophy,  science,  and  theology, 

WlLHELAI    GOETZ. 

On  I.  the  three  books  iodispeiu&ble  arc : 
.  FlBlay.  Hiti.  of  Ormo$,  ToL  i.,  Loodon,  1877;  G.  Herti- 
bvc  Dit  G«aeA£cAle  QritAeniand*  unler  dtr  HemchaU  der 
itsmm,  ToU.  i.-ii.  Halle,  1860;  T.  Momm«ie&.  Rornitche 
pMiiiiiflfi,  il.  42-^,  v,  230-294,  BerUn.  1003-04.  Con- 
fluk  kbo:  W.  IL  RunMy,  Hi^tmicdl  Geography  of  Atia 
Mimm,  Ixmdoxi,  1800:  idem.  The  Church  in  tKe  Roman 
Bbtpt^,  New  %*ork.  1803;  idem,  St,  Paui  ths  Tnv^Urr. 
lb.  t8B6;    mnd  literftiure  uoder  Luka;    Paul;  and  works 


on  the  Church  history  of  the  Apostolic  A^;   abio  DB,  ii. 
280-263;  KL.  v.  1200-27- 

On  IL:  Finlay,  ut  eup.,  vols.,  vi,-vii.:  T-  G.  Clark. 
CkriMtianitt/  Eatt  and  Wett,  London,  1889;  Ft,  Curaoo. 
VitiU  to  thi  MoTUuteriu  of  the  Levant,  ib.  1807;  R.  B,  C. 
Sheridan.  The  Grtek  Catholic  Church,  Oxford,  1901;  C. 
Berth,  Die  or%enialisch9  Chriatenhtit  der  MittelmMrlander^ 
Berlin,  1002;  I.  Silbemagrl,  Verfastuno  und  ffegenwarliofr 
Be^tand  admtiicher  Kirchen  dts  OrUrntt,  Hegen«burg,  1904. 

GREEK  CHUUCH,     See  Eastern  Church. 

GREEHj  ASHBEL:  American  Presbyterian, 
president  of  Princeton  College;  b.  at  Hanover,  Mor- 
ris County,  N.  J.,  July  6,  1762;  d.  in  Philadelphia 
May  lU,  1S48,  He  served  as  a  sergeant  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  till  the  spring  of  1782,  when  he  entered 
Princeton  (B.A.,  17S3).  He  was  a  tutor  at  Prince- 
ton (1783-85),  professor  of  ni.^t hematics  and  natural 
philosophy  (1 785-87 )t  pastor  of  the  Second  Presby- 
terian Church,  Philadelphia  (1787-1S12),  chaplain  to 
Congress  (1792-1800),  and  president  of  Princeton 
College  (1812-22).  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  and  president  of 
its  board  of  directors  1S12-4S.  On  resigning  the 
presidency  of  Princeton  in  1822  he  returned  to  Phila- 
delphia and  edited  the  Christian  Advoctiis  1822-34, 
and  also  The  AsBcmbb/s  Magazine  during  a  part  of 
this  time.  He  was  moderator  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly in  1824,  and  a  member  of  tlmt  body  in  1837, 1838, 
and  1839.  He  wielded  great  influence  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  took  a  strong  stand  In  favor  of  the  Old 
School  party,  and  was  largely  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing about  the  disruption  of  1837,  His  principal 
works  are:  Sermons  on  the  As8emblif*s  Calechi$m 
(1818);  History  of  Fresbyteri^in  Minsiiyns  (1820); 
and  Discourses  Delivered  in  the  CoU^ge  of  New 
Jersey,  including  a  Historical  Sketch  of  the  College 
(1822), 

fJiEiLfoaaAPHY:  A  volume  of  Afenwirt^  b«!g:iiiD  by  himi«lf. 
wa»  completed  by  J.  H.  Jones.  New  York,  1849.  C-on- 
8ult  W.  B.  Sprague,  AnnaU  of  the  Amgriean  Pulptl,  iii. 
479-496,  New  Yurk.  1858;  R.  E.  Thotnpwn.  in  Amtriean 
Church  Hiatary  Serir*,  vdL  vi.,  pasnim,  ib,  1895, 

GREElf,  EDMUKB  TYRRELL:  Church  of  Eng- 
land; b.  at  Westmmater  Mar.  19,  1864.  He  was  ed- 
ucated at  St.  John's  College,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1886). 
From  1887  to  1890  he  m\a  curate  of  St.  Barnabas, 
Oxford,  and  was  then  appointed  lecturer  in  Hebrew 
and  theology  in  St.  David 's  College,  Lampeter. Wales. 
Six  years  later  he  became  professor  of  the  same  sub- 
jects, a  position  which  he  still  retains^  in  addition  to 
being  lecturer  in  parochalia  since  1896.  He  was  lec- 
turer in  architecture  in  1902.  Besides  his  profes- 
sorial duties,  he  has  held  many  parochml  missions 
and  in  190-1  delivered  n  course  of  apologetic  lectures 
at  Southampton.  In  theology  he  belongs  to  the  An- 
glo-C^atholic  school  of  the  Church  of  England.  He 
has  written  Notes  on  the  Teurking  of  St.  Paul  (Lon- 
don, 1893);  The  Thirty-Nine  Articles  atid  the  Age  of 
the  Re/ormatian  (1896);  The  Sinner*s  Restoraii4>n 
(1899);  The  Church  of  Christ  (1902);  and  How  to 
Preach  (1905),  He  has  also  edited  Jeremiah 
and  Lamentations  in  Ths  Temple  Bible  (London, 
1902). 

GREEN,  JOSEPH  HENRY:  English  surgeon 
and  student  of  philosophy;  b.  in  London  Nov  J, 
1791;  d.  at  The  Mount,  Hadley,  near  Bamet  (11  m. 
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n.n.w.  of  London),  Dec.  13,  1863.  He  received  his 
medical  education  in  German  universities,  and  in 
the  College  of  Surgeons,  London  (M.D.,  1815),  where 
he  became  professor  of  anatomy  in  1824.  He  was 
also  surgeon  to  St.  Thomas'  Hospital  (1820-52), 
professor  of  anatomy  to  the  Royal  Academy  (1825- 
1852),  professor  of  surgery  at  King's  College  (1830- 
1837),  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons  (1836-63),  a  member  of  the  court  of  ex- 
aminers (1846-63),  president  of  the  college  (1849- 
1850, 1858-59),  and  president  of  the  General  Medical 
Council  (1860-63).  He  was  a  personal  friend  and 
disciple  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  and  became  his 
literary  executor.  In  1836  he  retired  to  the  country 
and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  philosophical  and 
linguistic  study  with  a  view  to  publishing  a  monu- 
mental exposition  of  Coleridge's  system.  He  em- 
bodied the  results  of  his  philosophical  studies  in 
Vital  Dynamics  (London,  1840);  Mental  Dynamics 
(1847);  in  the  Introduction  to  his  edition  of  Cole- 
ridge's Confessions  of  an  Inquiring  Spirit  (1849); 
and  particularly  in  the  posthumous  Spiritual 
Philosophy :  Founded  on  the  Teaching  of  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge,  edited,  with  a  Memoir  of  Green, 
by  John  Simon  (2  vols.,  1865),  the  best  expo- 
sition of  Ck>leridge's  philosophy  that  has  yet  ap- 
peared. 

Biblioorapht:    ConBult.  besides  the  Memoir  prefixed  to 
Spirihiol  Philo9opky,  ut  sup..  DNB,  xxii.  4^61. 

GREElf,  SAMUEL  GOSNELL:  English  Baptist; 
b.  at  Falmouth  (66  m.  w.s.w.  of  Plymouth),  Corn- 
wall, Dec,  20,  1822;  d.  in  London  Sept.  15,  1905. 
He  was  educated  at  Stepney  (now  Regent's  Park) 
College  (B.A.,  University  of  London,  1844).  He 
was  successively  pastor  at  High  Wycombe,  Bucks. 
(1844^7),  and  Taunton  (1847-51),  then  classical 
tutor  (1851-63)  and  president  (1863-76)  of  Horton 
.College,  Bradford,  which  was  removed  to  Rawdon 
in  1859.  In  1876  he  was  chosen  book  editor  of  the 
Religious  Tract  Society,  London,  of  which  he  sul)- 
sequently  became  secretary,  retiring  from  active 
life  in  1899.  He  was  a  trustee  of  the  John  Rylands 
Library,  Manchester,  and  a  vice-president  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  In  theology  he 
was  a  liberal  Evangelical.  His  principal  works  are: 
Addresses  to  Children  (London,  1849);  The  Working 
Classes  of  Great  Britain  (1850);  Lectures  to  Children 
on  the  Bible  (1856);  Lectures  to  Children  on  Scrip- 
ture Doctrine  (185G);  Bible  Sketches  for  Young 
People  (2  vols.,  1865-70);  Handbook  to  the  Grammar 
of  the  Greek  New  Testament  (1870);  The  Written 
Word;  or,  the  Contents  and  Interpretation  of  Holy 
Scripture  briefly  considered  (1871);  Life  and  Letter 8 
of  the  Apostle  Peter  (1873);  Kings  of  Israel  and 
Judah  (1876);  Pen  and  Pencd  Pictures  (4  vols., 
1876-83);  What  do  I  believe  f  (1880);  Christian 
Ministry  to  the  Young  (1883);  Wycliffe  Anecdotes 
(1884);  The  Christian  Creed  and  the  Creed  of  Chris- 
tendom (1898);  The  Story  of  the  Religious  Tract 
Society  (1899);  Handbook  of  Old  Testament  Hebrew 
(1901);  and  Handbook  of  Church  History  (1904). 
He  edited  a  new  edition  of  P.  Lorimer's  translation 
of  G.  V.  Lechler's  Wiclif  (London,  1884);  an 
enlarged  edition  of  the  Annotated  Paragraph  Bible 
(1894);  and  a  thoroughly  revised  edition  of  J.  Angus' 
Bible  Handbook  (1904);   besides  being  chairman  of 


the  editorial  committee  of  a  New  Baptist  Church 
Hymnal. 

GREEN,  THOMAS  HILL:  English  phUosopher; 
b.  at  Birkin  (10  m.  s.e.  of  Leeds),  Yorkshire,  Apr.  7, 
1836;  d.  at  Oxford  Mar.  26,  1882.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Rugby  and  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford  (B.A., 
1859;  M.A.,  1862),  where  he  was  elected  fellow  in 
1860.  His  life  henceforth  was  devoted  chiefly  to 
teaching  in  the  university,  first  as  tutor,  after  1878 
as  Whyte  professor  of  moral  philosophy.  Certain 
scruples  prevented  him  from  entering  the  ministry, 
though  on  taking  his  M.A.  degree  he  signed  the 
Thirty-Nine  Articles.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Kant  and 
Hegel,  but  by  his  independent  treatment  of  philo- 
sophical problems  he  won,  and  still  holds,  extremely 
high  rank  as  an  original  thinker.  By  his  trenchant 
criticism  of  Hume,  from  the  idealistic  viewpoint,  he 
broke  the  sway  of  empiricism  in  England  and  aftei^ 
ward  became  the  founder  of  the  so-called  Neo-Hege- 
lian  school,  which  is  now  practically  dominant  in 
English  and  American  speculation.  Briefly,  his 
view  is,  that  only  the  experienced  is  real,  and  that 
finite  experience  forms  a  system  of  relations  which 
are  caught  up  in  one  eternal  self-conscious  whole, 
viz.,  the  Absolute  or  God.  While  for  God  the  world 
is,  for  man  it  becomes;  and  human  experience  is  only 
God  partially  and  gradually  revealing  himself  in 
man.  Green's  ethics  is  based  on  his  idealistic  meta- 
physics. The  ethical  ideal,  the  end  in  which  the  ef- 
fort of  a  moral  agent  ''can  really  find  rest,"  is  re- 
vealed to  the  self-conscious  subject  by  the  reason; 
and  the  difference  between  a  good  man  and  a  bad 
man  is,  that  while  the  one  wills  what  the  eternal  and 
divine  intelligence  reproduced  in  him  demands,  the 
other  wills  contrary  to  reason,  and  therefore  in  vio- 
lation of  divine  law.  Green's  character  is  described 
in  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  Robert  Elsmere,  under  the 
name  of  Mr.  Gray.  His  principal  works  are,  the 
famous  Introduction  to  Hume's  Treatise  of  Human 
Nature  (i.  1-310,  London,  1874);  his  posthumous 
Prolegomena  to  Ethics  (ed.  A.  C.  Bradley,  Oxford, 
1883),  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  con- 
structive philosophy  ever  made  by  an  Englishman; 
and  The  WUness  of  God,  and  Faith  (London,  1883), 
two  lay  sermons  delivered  to  his  pupils  at  Oxford. 
His  Works,  exclusive  of  the  Prolegomena,  were 
edited  by  R.  L.  Nettleship  (3  vols.,  London, 
1885^88). 

Biblioorapht:  A  lAfe,  by  R.  L.  Nettleship.  was  prefixed  to 
vol.  iii.  of  the  Works,  reprinted  eiep&rat«ly,  LoDdon,  1906. 
CoMult:  DNB,  xxii.  65-66:  W.  H.  Fairbrother.  The 
Phihaophy  of  Thonuu  Hill  Green,  New  York.  1896;  full 
bibliography  in  BaldwiD,  Dictionary,  III.,  i.  228. 

GREEN  THURSDAY.  See  Holt  Week,  §  4. 

GREEN,  WILLIAM  HENRY:  Presbyterian;  b. 
at  Groveville,  N.  J.,  Jan.  27,  1825;  d.  at  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  May  4,  1896.  He  was  educated  at  Lafayette 
College  (A.B.,  1840)  and  Princeton  Theolog^ical  Semi- 
nary (1846).  He  was  instructor  in  Hebrew  at 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  from  1846  to  1849 
and  was  also  stated  supply  at  the  Second  Presby- 
terian Church  there  in  1847.  From  1849  to  1851  he 
was  pastor  of  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church, 
Philadelphia,  and  from  the  latter  year  until  his 
death   was  a  professor  in   Princeton  Theological 


Seminary,  first  of  Biblical  and  Oriental  literature 
,  (1851-59)  and  Inter  of  Oriental  and  Old  Testament 
literature  (185l»-96).  He  was  chairman  of  the 
American  Old  Testament  Compjariy  of  the  Anglo 
American  Bible  Revision  Committee,  and  in  18t>S 
declined  the  profTere*;!  presidency  of  Princeton  Col- 
late, In  Biblical  criticiiim  he  was  one  of  the  leading 
represent/itives  of  the  conservative  school,  and 
firmly  impressed  his  individuality  on  the  seminary, 
Bestdes  editing  the  Song  of  Solomon  for  the  Ameri- 
can edition  of  the  Biblical  commentary  of  J.  P, 
Lange  (New  York,  1S70),  he  wrote  .4  Grammar  of 
the  Hebrew  Languaqe  (New  York,  1801);  A  H threw 
ChruUmaihy  (1863);  The  Pentateuch  Vindicaied 
from  the  Asperswns  of  Biskap  Colenso  (1863);  The 
Argument  of  the  Book  of  Job  Unfolded  (1874);  Moses 
arui  the  FnyphtU  (1883);  The  Hebrew  Feasts  in  tlteir 
Helatum  to  Recent  Critical  Hypotheses  concerning  the 
Pentateuch  (1885);  Prophets  and  Prophecy  (Prince?- 
ion.  1888);  The OUTeslarnent  Canon  (imm;  Higher 
Criticism  of  the  Pentateuch  (New  York,  1895); 
The  Unity  of  ifie  Book  of  Genesis  (1895);  and  the 
pg«t humous  General  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament 
{2  vols..  1898-99), 

GREEITE,  KICHARB  GLEASOW:  Congrega- 
tionaliiSt;  b,  at  East  Haddam,  Conn..  June  29,  1829. 
He  was  educated  at  Yale  Golle^,  but  left  before 
grsd nation  on  account  of  the  death  of  his  hither. 
He  receivecl  his  theological  training  at  And  over 
Thi»ological  Seminary  ( 1853),  becoming  immediately 
WDiing  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church, 

'  Springfield,  0,»  after  which  he  held  succeaBivc  pas- 
lomtes  at  the  Eastern  Congregational  Church,  New 
York  City  (1854-56),  Plymouth  Congregational 
diurcb,  Adrian,  Mich.  (1856-57),  East  Cambridge, 
MuflB,  (1858-60),  First  Congregational  Church, 
Brighton,  Mass.  (1860-62),  Bedfonl  Congregational 
Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y,  (1862^65),  Orange  Valley 
Congregational  Church,  Orange,  N.  J,  (186*5-66), 
North  Church,  Springfield,  Masa.  (1866-74).  and 

,  Trinity  Church,  East  Orange,  N,  J.  (187,S-*i9).  He 
ITM  editor-in-chief  of  the  Library  of  Universal  Knjyivl- 
tdge  (15  vols,,  New  York,  1882);  the  first  edition  of 
the  International  Encyclopadia  (16  vols.,  1887);  and 
ihe  Columbian  Cyclopedia  (32  vols.,  1890).  In 
theology  he  is  an  EvangeJicab  placing  more  stress  on 
the  feliowship  of  faith  in  Christ  than  on  any  similar- 
ity either  of  doctrinal  belief  or  of  church  government. 
In  addition  to  numerous  reviews  he  has  written 
Glimpses  of  the  Coming  (New  York,  1877). 

GREEJTE.  WILLUM  BRENTON,  JR.:     Presby- 
terian;  b.  at  Providence,  R,  1.,  Aug.  16,  1854.     He 
m^M  educated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  (A.B., 
11ST6}  and  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  (1880). 
H©  then  held  successive  pastomtea  at   the   First 
IVcsbytenan  Church.  Philadelphia,  1880-83,  and  at 
r  tlw  Tenth  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  same  city, 
[  1^83-03.     In  the  latter  year  he  was  appointed  pro- 
■DT  of  apologetics  and  Christian  ethics  in  Prince- 
!|QO  Tbaological  Seminary,  a  pt)8ition  which  he  still 
fbolils.     In    theology   he    is   a   strict    conserv^atix'c, 
rbeiieTiQg  firmly  in   the  supernatural  character  of 
C Chriatianity    and    the    infallibility    of    the    Bible. 
He  hm  written  Christian  Doctrine  {Philadelphia. 
1901). 


GREEITFIELD,  WILLIAM:  Unguist  and  Bib- 
lical scholar;  b.  in  Lonrhin  Apr,  1,  1799;  cl.  there 
Nov.  5,  1831.  He  studied  under  two  maternal 
uncles,  business  men  in  London,  and  afterward 
receivcfj  instniction  in  Hebrew  from  a  Jew  in  the 
employ  of  a  bookbinder  to  whom  Greenfield  had 
been  apprenticed  in  1812.  In  1824  he  gave  up 
business  to  devote  himself  to  languages  and  Biblical 
criticism,  and  in  1830  he  became  editor  of  foreign 
versions  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
During  the  year  and  a  half  that  he  wus  in  the  employ 
of  the  Society  he  wrote  on  more  than  twenty  lan- 
guages. His  principal  publications  were:  The 
Comprehensive  Bible  ...  trith  ...  a  General  in- 
troduction .  .  .  Notes,  etc.  {London,  IH27);  The  Poly- 
micrian  Greek  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament  (1829; 
new^  revised  ed.*  1SS5);  A  Defense  of  the  Serampore 
Mahraita  Version  of  the  New  Testament  (1830); 
Novi  Testamenti  Gr(rei  Tafulov  ,  ,  .  ex  opera  E. 
Schmidii  (1830);  The  New  Testament ^  Greek  and 
Hebretn  {IHIU);  and  The  Pillar  of  Divine  Truth  Im- 
moveably  Fixed  on  the  Foundation  of  the  Apistles  and 
the  Prophets  (1831),  an  abridgment  from  the  Com- 
prehensive  Bible. 
BiBLioaBAPBT:  DNB.  xxii.  7fr-77, 

GREENHILL,  WILLIAM :  English  non-conform- 
ist; b.  probably  in  Oxfordshire  1591;  d.  in  London 
Sept.  27,  167 L  He  studied  at  Magdalen  College, 
Oxfonl  (B.A.,  1609;  M.A.,  1612)  and  held  the  Mag- 
dalen College  living  of  New  Shore  ham,  Sussex,  from 
1615  to  1633.  After  officiating  for  a  time  in  Nor- 
wich he  removed  to  London  and  becaiiic  afternoon 
preacher  at  St-epney.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly  and  one  of  the  so-called 
"dissenting  brethren,*'  In  1644  he  became  the 
first  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  at  Stepney, 
in  1649  chaplain  to  the  children  of  diaries  I.,  in 
1054  one  of  the  cominiflsioners  for  approbation  of 
public  preacher.s,  and  about  the  same  time  vicar  of 
St.  DunstanVin-the-East.  He  lost  this  post  at  the 
Restoration  in  1660,  but  retained  his  independent 
pastorate  at  Stepney  till  his  death.  His  prinoip>al 
w^orks  are :  The  Axe  at  the  Ri/ot  (London ,  1643) ,  a  ser- 
mon preached  before  the  Houseof  Commons  Apr.  16, 
1643;  .4n  Expositum  of  the  Prophet  Ezekiel  (5  vols., 
iei45-62;  ed*  J.  Sherman,  IS39),oneof  the  most  cele- 
bnited  Puritan  commentaries,  of  which  the  first  vol- 
ume was  dedicated  to  Princess  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Charles  L;  Sermons  of  Christ,  His  Discovery  of 
Himself  (1656);  and  The  Sound-Hearted  Christian 
(1670). 

BrnLioQRAPHT:  J.  Keanedy..  tn  Efangdical  Moffosine  and 
Minwi&nary  ChTonicle,  July,  1862;  D.  Lyson.  EnvironM  of 
London,  voK  i.,  iii.,  4  toI»..  London,  1792-^96;  A.  ^  WoocI, 
AlhentE  Oxonientea,  ed.  P.  Blim,  iii.  IH5,  4  vols.,  London^ 
1813-20;  9,  Palmer,  Nonconformi§V§  Memoriai.  ii.  468, 
2  vola..  London,  1775-78,  3  vob..  1802-03. 

GREENLAND,  MISSIONS  IN.     See  Egede,  Hans. 

GREENUP,  ALBERT  WILLIAM:  Chnrch  of 
England-  b.  at  London  June  5,  1866.  He  was  etlu- 
cated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1890; 
M.A.,  1893).  He  has  been  chaplain  to  the  earl  of 
Cadngan  since  1893,  and  was  rector  of  Alburgh^ 
Norfolk,  from  1897  to  1S99.  when  be  was  appointed 
principal  of  the  London  College  of  Divinity,  St. 
John's  Hall,  Highbury^  becoming  also  Macneil  pro- 
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fessor  of  Biblical  exegesis  in  the  following  year. 
He  was  public  examiner  at  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge in  1898-99,  and  has  been  prodean  of  the 
faculty  of  theology  in  the  University  of  London 
and  a  member  of  the  board  of  theological  studies 
since  1901,  as  well  as  examiner  in  Hebrew,  Greek 
Testament,  and  Aramaic  since  1903  and  in  eccle- 
siastical history  since  1905.  In  theology  he  belongs 
to  the  Evangelical  school  of  the  Church  of  England. 
He  has  written  S?iort  Commentary  on  Lamentations 
(Hertford,  1893);  Marginal  References  to  the  Re- 
vised Version  (Oxford,  1898);  Forms  of  Absolution 
(London,  1901);  and  Commentary  on  Micah  (1903), 
in  addition  to  translating  the  Targum  on  LfOmentar 
turns  (Sheffield,  1893)  and  editing  the  commentary 
of  Tobiah  ben  Eliezer  on  the  same  book  (Hertford, 
1896). 

GREEirWOOD,  JOHN:  English  Separatist;  he 
studied  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge 
(B.A.,  1581),  and  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, but  in  1586  was  arrested  for  holding  a  private 
conventicle  in  London.  He  was  released,  again 
arrested,  and  held  in  prison  for  more  than  four  years. 
In  1592,  with  Francis  Johnson  (q.v.),  he  organized 
the  first  society  of  the  Separatists  in  London  and 
became  its  "teacher."  He  was  arrested  Dec, 
1592,  tried  and  condemned  with  his  friend,  Henry 
Barrow  (q.v.),  for  publishing  seditious  books,  and 
the  two  were  hanged  at  Tyburn  Apr.  6,  1593.  He 
wrote  several  works,  most  of  them  in  collaboration 
with  Barrow. 

Biblioorapht:  H.  M.  Dexter,  CongreoationalUm  of  the 
LoMt  Three  Hundred  Year;  New  York,  1880;  W.  Walker, 
Creeda  and  Platforma  of  CongregationaXiam,  p.  30,  n.  1. 
New  York,  1893;   DNB,  xxiii.  84-85. 

GREER,  DAVID  HUMMELL:  Protestant  Epis- 
copal bishop  of  New  York;  b.  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va., 
Mar.  20,  1844.  He  was  educated  at  Washing- 
ton College,  Pa.  (A.B.,  1862),  and  the  Gambier 
Theological  Seminary,  Gambier,  O.  (1866).  He  was 
rector  of  Grace  Church,  Providence,  R.  I.,  1871-88, 
and  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  New  York  City,  1888- 
1904.  In  1904  he  was  consecrated  bishop  coadjutor 
of  New  York,  becoming  bishop  in  1908.  He  has 
written  The  Historic  Christ  (New  York,  1890); 
From  Things  to  God  (1893);  The  Preacher  and  his 
Place  (1895);   and  Visions  (1898). 

GREGG,  DAVID:  Presbyterian;  b.  at  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  Mar.  25,  1846.  He  was  educated  at  W^ashing- 
ton  and  Jefferson  College  (A.B.,  1865)  and  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Alleghany,  Pa.  (1868),  after 
which  he  held  pastorates  at  the  Third  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church,  New  York  City  (1870-87), 
Park  Street  Congregational  Church,  Boston  (1887- 
1890),  and  Lafayette  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church, 
Brooklyn  (1890-1904).  Since  1904  he  has  been 
president  of  Western  Theological  Seminary,  Alle- 
ghany, Pa.  He  has  written:  From  Solomon  to  the 
Captivity  (New  York,  1890);  Studies  in  John  (1891); 
Our  Best  Moods  (1893);  The  Heaven  Life  (1895); 
T?ie  Testimony  of  the  Law  to  the  Book  (1895);  Makers 
of  the  American  Republic  (1896);  Ideal  Young  Men 
and  Women  (1897);  Facts  that  call  for  Faith  (1898); 
Things  of  NoHhfield  and  other  Things  (1899);  New 
EjnfiUs  from  Old  Lands  (1899);    The  Dictum  of 


Reason  on  Man's  Immortality  (1902);  Individual 
Prayer  as  a  Working  Force  (Chicago,  1903);  and  Be- 
tween the  Testaments  (1907). 

GREGOIRE,  gr6"gwar',  HENRI:  French  eccle- 
siastic; b.  at  Veho  (a  village  just  e.  of  Lun^ville) 
Dec.  4,  1760;  d.  at  Auteuil,  Paris,  Dec.  28,  1831. 
He  was  brought  up  in  the  Jesuit  college  at  Nancy, 
taught  for  a  while  in  the  Jesuit  school  at  Pont-au- 
Mousson,  and  was  then  vicar  and  finally  priest  at 
EmbermtoU  (3  m.  n.  of  Veho)  untU  1789  or  1791. 
The  clergy  of  the  district  of  Nancy  sent  him  to  the 
Assembly  of  1789,  and  until  1814,  with  trifling  in- 
terruptions, he  was  a  member  of  various  legislative 
bodies,  being  at  the  same  time  bishop  of  Blois  from 
1791  until  1801.  After  1814  be  busied  himself  with 
learned  researches. 

As  a  priest  he  was  the  first  to  take  the  oath  de- 
manded by  the  Constituent  Assembly  (Dec.  27, 
1790).  Out  of  two  bishoprics  to  which  he  was 
elected  he  chose  Loire-et-Cher  or  Blois  and  served 
faithfully  there  for  ten  years,  but,  on  the  signing  of 
the  Concordat  (q.v.)  in  1801,  was  forced  by  the 
Ultramontanes  to  leave.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of 
all  attacks  he  continued  to  wear  his  bishop's  robe 
in  the  Convention  and  on  the  street,  and  r^td  mass 
at  home  daily. 

As  a  statesman  he  was  at  times  secretary  or 
president  of  the  assemblies,  or  chairman  of  impor- 
tant committees.  The  Legislative  Body  which  had 
made  him  its  president  chose  him  senator  three 
times,  thus  forcing  Napoleon  to  confirm  him.  In 
1819  France  was  roused  by  his  election  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  department  of  Is^re,  but  the  Cham- 
ber refused  to  let  him  take  his  seat. 

As  a  philanthropist  he  stood  ahead  of  his  day. 
His  book  on  the  Jews  took  a  prize  in  1788,  and  to- 
day the  Jews  hold  his  name  in  honor.  He  com- 
bated slavery  with  vigor.  In  the  Convention  he 
did  much  for  commerce  and  trade,  and  for  schools 
and  libraries.  His  report  on  bibliography  was  often 
reprinted  (at  late  as  1873).  The  French  Institute 
was  his  creation. 

As  a  writer  he  treated  of  the  Jews  (Paris,  1789), 
Port  Royal  (1801),  theophilanthropy  (1806),  negro 
literature  (1808),  history  of  religious  sects  (2  vols., 
1814;  6  vols.,  1828),  Gallican  liberties  (1818), Christi- 
anity and  women  (1821),  history  of  confessors  of 
emperors  (1824),  marriage  of  priests  in  France 
(1828),  Mimoires  (1837).  Many  of  his  books  were 
translated  into  foreign  languages. 

The  archbishop  of  Paris  refused  him  extreme 
unction,  because  Gr^goire  refused  to  retract  his 
oath  of  Dec.  27,  1790;  but  Abb6  GuiUon  served 
him  as  confessor  and  gave  him  the  last  rites. 

Caspar  Ren^  Greqort. 

Biblioorapht:  His  own  Mhnoirea,  ed.  H.  Camot  with  a 
bio^aphical  notice,  appeared  in  2  vols.,  Parin,  1839. 
Consult:  G.  KrtiRer,  Heinrieh  Grfooire,  Biichaf  von  Bloia, 
Leipsic,  1838;  P.  Bdhrincrer,  Orfgmre,  ein  LebenAUd, 
Basel.  1878;  A.  Debidour,  L'Abbi  Qrigoirt,  Nantes,  1881; 
H.  Carnot,  ttude  «ur  VabM  Grigoirt,  Paris,  1882;  Lioh> 
tenberger,  ESR,  v.  728-731;  W.  H.  Jervis,  The  OaUiean 
Church  and  the  Revolution,  passim,  London,  1882  (wall 
worth  consulting). 

GREGORIAN  CHANT.  See  Music,  Sacred,  II., 
1,§2. 
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GREGORY:    The  name  of  sixteen  popes. 

Gregory  L,  the  Great:  Pope  Sept.  3,  590- Mar. 
11,  604.  He  was  bom  in  Rome  about  510.  Hia 
fjather,  Gordianus,  vms  an  ecclesiastical  Regio- 
nariua  (q.v.).  After  her  himband^s 
Life  Before  death  hia  mother  devoted  herself  to 
his  Conse-  the  cloistral  life.  Brought  up  *'as  a 
cratton  as  aaint  in  the  midst  of  saints/'  Gregory 
Pope.  wsLS  thoroughly  Instructed  in  gr^i^nriar 
and  rhetoric,  and  read  the  Latin  Fa- 
thera  lealously,  especially  Augustine,  Jerome^  and 
Ambrose.  He  so  distinguished  hifiiself,  moreover, 
in  his  legal  studies  that  Emperor  Just  in  IL  ad- 
vacoed  him  to  the  rank  of  prefect  of  the  city  (be- 
fore 573).  Nevertheless,  his  religious  devotion  ul- 
iinmtely  led  him  to  renounce  the  life  of  the  world; 
and  after  hi«  father *s  death  he  devoted  his  wealth  to 
good  works.  He  built  six  cloisters  in  Sicily  and 
endowed  them  with  landed  estates,  as  well  us  a 
seventh  in  his  own  house  at  Rome.  The  latter — 
St.  Andrew's — he  himself  entered  about  575.  It  is 
uncertain  under  what  rule  he  lived  as  monk;  but  he 
extolled  the  Benedictine  rule  in  his  Dialogus  (ii. 
26)  and  sooner  or  later  he  introduced  it  into  the 
cloisters  of  his  foundation.  To  the  end  of  his  life 
Grc^ry  cjvinoed  a  special  predilection  for  monas- 
ticum,  desiring  to  promote  the  purely  contempla- 
tive life  as  the  most  perfect,  and  to  secure  it  from 
perturbations. 

Pope  Benedict  I.  constrained  Gregory  to  return 
to  the  world,  and  ordained  him  one  of  the  seven 
Roman  deacons  (577).  When  Benedict's  succes- 
sor, Pelagius  IL,  had  been  consecrated  before  im- 
perial conBrmation  of  his  election  had  been  received, 
lie  sent  Gregory  as  his  delegate  to  Constantinople 
in  578,  to  justify  this  irregular  procedure,  and  at 
tlie  aaixie  time  to  entreat  aid  against  the  Lombards, 
then  menacing  Borne.  The  first  object  succeeded, 
but  not  the  second.  It  ia  probable  that  Gregory 
waa  aJlowed  to  return  to  Rome  and  his  cloister  in 
58S.  In  590  he  was  unanimously  elected  pope  by 
aenate.  clergy,  and  people.  He  hesitated  to  accept 
this  high  dignity,  owing  not  only  to  his  predilection 
for  the  contemplative  life,  but  also  to  his  conviction 
that  the  ofi&oe  should  be  conferred  only  on  one  who 
fled  from  it  in  humility;  but  he  was  consecrated  on 
Sept.  3. 

His  Erst  care  was  the  security  of  Rome  against 

tbe  Lambards.    Efforts  to  this  end,  however,  were 

obatmeted  by  the  factional  struggle  in   Ravenna, 

Umi  imperial  capital  of  Italy,  for  the  independence 

of  its  Church  from  Rome,  which  ere- 

Struggle  ated  difficulties  for  the  Roman  bishop 
Against  the  in  the  political  sphere  and  sought  to 
Lomhards.  infiuence  the  imperial  exarch  against 
him  (see  Ravenxa).  In  591  Gregory 
ifffHWffhed  soldiers  to  support  the  imperial  com- 
flttoder  against  the  Lombard  duke,  Ariulf  of  Spo- 
Itio;  and  likewise  sent  a  reenforcement  to  the  im- 
pelled border-post  of  Nept,  and  a  tribune  to  Naples, 
m  tliat  that  city  was  able  to  hold  out.  Neverthe- 
tmm  the  exarch  sent  no  help  and  refused  his  consent 
lo  m  peace.  Giegoiy,  therefore,  of  his  own  accord 
peace  with  Ariulf  in  502.  Next*  how- 
(He  Ijombard  King  Agilulf  moved  against 
to  chastise  the  pope  as  his  most  zealous  an- 


tagonist. He  invested  the  city  in  Jtme.  The  stress 
of  famine  that  shortly  set  in  compelled  Gregory  to 
send  a  liberal  ransom  and  bind  himself  to  an  an- 
nual tribute.  He  then  apiin  zealously  endeavored 
to  bring  about  a  general  peace  between  the  Lom- 
bards and  the  imperial  party.  But  the  emperor, 
MauritiuBp  sided  with  his  exarch,  whereupon^  Greg- 
ory''!* efTorts  for  peace  remaining  fruitless,  the  Spo- 
letana  and  Beneventans  again  broke  forth  in  596, 
devastating  Campania  and  the  southwest  of  the 
peninsula.  With  a  view  to  mitigate  the  misery 
thus  occasioned,  Gregory  sent  funds  for  the  ransom 
of  the  captives,  and  even  authorised  the  bishop  ol 
Naples  to  apply  the  sacred  utentils  to  this  object. 
He  then  .sought  to  defend  Corsica  and  Sardinia  from 
the  threatening  danger.  Finally,  in  tlie  spring  of 
599,  it  was  practicable  to  conclude  peace. 

The  means  for  so  sweeping  a  political  activity 
were  secured  to  the  pope  by  the  patrirjumium  Petri 
— the  rich  possessions  of  the  Roman  Church  in  all 
Ititly,  Dalmatia,  Gaul,  and  North  Africa.  Gregory 
now  strove  to  consolidate  this  property  into  an  or- 
ganized whole,  and  to  enhance  its  productiveness. 

To  this  end,  he  sought  to  make  prac- 
Administra-  tical  application  of  the  principle  that 
tioE  of      the  Church  must  not  farm  out  her  es- 
Church      tates,  but  administer  them  herself,  as 
Property,    fur  as  possible  through  the  clergy  ex- 
Bcnevolent  clusively.     At  the  same  time,  he  ex- 
Activity,     erciaed  a  careful  personal  supervision 

over  these  officials,  requiring  of  them 
the  most  scrupidous  accountability  in  receipts  and 
expenditures,  and  supplying  them  with  minute  in- 
structions as  to  the  best  management  of  the  estates. 
The  revenues  which  accrued  were  applied  not  only 
to  strictly  ecclesiastical  purposes,  but  alfio  toward 
provision  for  the  sick,  the  infirm,  and  orphans;  to 
the  maintenance  of  almshouses  and  pilgrims'  hos- 
telries;  to  the  support  of  other  benevolent  institu- 
tions at  home  and  abroad;  to  the  ransoming  of  cap- 
tives and  slaves;  toward  fighting  or  conciliating 
the  Lombards.  This  politic^^d  and  social  activity 
which  the  conditions  of  the  time  forced  Gregory  to 
undertake  on  so  large  a  scale  obtained  for  him  in 
the  sight  of  all  Italy,  which  looketl  in  vain  for  pro- 
tection and  help  from  the  emperor,  so  high  a  regard 
that  1  Central  Italy  he  was  honored  like  a  sovereign 
prince.  In  a  word^  the  temporal  sovereignty  of 
the  papacy  then  had  ita  beginning  (see  Papal 
States). 

Gregory  entertained  a  noble  conception  of  his 
position  as  Roman  bishop,  yet,  while  he  regarded 
every  office  in  the  Church  as  a  ser\dce,  in  another 

light  Peter  must  have  been  charged 

Gregory's    —and    likewise    his    successors — with 

Conception  the  duty  of  strengthening  his  breth- 

of  the  Pa-  ren;   and  every  bishop  should  be  will- 

pacy.        ing    freely    to    receive    service    from 

Relations    Peter's  successor.     It  w^as  Gregory's 

with  Con-    indefatigable    endeavor    gradually    to 

stantinople.  gain  ground  for  this  theory,  though 

in  every  concrete  instance  he  brought 
only  so  much  pressure  to  bear  as  would  secure  the 
recognition  of  his  tenets.  His  views  w^re  destined  to 
encnunter  opposition,  especially  in  Constantinople. 
When   the   patriarch  at  that  see,  Johannes    IV., 
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Jejunator  (q.v.),  kept  assuming  the  title  "Ecu- 
menical/' Gregory  made  earnest  remonstrances  to 
him,  and  forbade  his  envoy  to  attend  the  patri- 
arch's mass  so  long  as  he  retained  that  title.  The 
emperor  addressing  Gregory  a  written  admonition 
to  keep  the  peace,  he  answered  both  emperor  and 
patriarch  in  the  sharpest  terms.  Not  even  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  he  said,  though  to  him  was  ''com- 
mitted the  primacy  and  the  care  of  the  entire 
Church,"  called  himself  "Universal  Bishop";  and 
last  of  all  might  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  so 
style  himself,  since  it  was  notorious  that  many 
bishops  of  that  Church  had  fallen  into  the  abyss  of 
erroneous  doctrine.  The  dispute  continued  imder 
the  new  patriarch,  Cyriacus  (see  Cyriacus,  2). 
Finally,  Gregory  believed  himself  permitted  to  hope 
for  victory  in  this  contest,  when  (Nov.,  602)  the 
patriarch's  defender.  Emperor  Mauritius,  was  de- 
throned and  executed  by  Phocas.  In  confidence  of 
the  new  emperor's  assistance,  he  again  admonished 
the  patriarch  "to  put  far  from  the  Chureh  the 
scandal  of  that  impious  and  proud  title."  His  will 
was  attained  after  his  death,  in  that  Phocas  ac- 
knowledged Rome  as  "head  of  all  the  churches." 
Gregory  had  likewise  to  contend  with  John,  the 
archbishop  of  Ravenna,  who  had  been  loyally  de- 
voted to  him  at  the  outset.  When  the  pope,  how- 
ever, forbade  him  to  wear  the  pallium 
Relations  except  during  mass,  he  would  not  com- 
withRa-  ply.  After  his  death  (595),  Gregory 
venna  and  rejected  the  candidates  proposed  in 
Other  Bish-  Ravenna,  and  nominated  his  friend, 
oprics.  the  Roman  presbyter  Marinianus,  yet 
even  he  soon  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  bishop  of  Rome  as  the  decisive  tribunal  in  the 
affairs  of  distant  churches.  Gregory  encountered 
similar  opposition  in  Illyria  and  Aquileia.  In 
Africa,  the  Church  still  suffered  grievously  from  the 
Donatist  schism  (see  Donatism).  Gregory  deemed 
it  his  official  duty  to  exhort  the  bishops  as  well  as 
the  exarch  and  the  emperor  to  combat  this  heresy, 
and  to  express  his  censure  if  this  were  not  done 
in  the  way  by  him  judged  proper.  When,  how- 
ever, he  desired  that  in  future  the  primate  of  each 
ecclesiastical  province  should  no  longer  be  ap- 
pointed according  to  seniority,  but  by  election,  the 
bishops  declined  to  approve  this  infringement  of 
their  ancient  consuetudines;  and  the  pope  was 
obliged  to  yield.  In  other  instances  he  regarded 
the  independent  spirit  of  the  North  African  Church; 
but,  though  he  had  the  gratification  of  appeals 
from  this  church  to  Rome,  he  never  required  the 
case  to  be  decided  by  himself  at  Rome,  but  stopped 
short  with  allowing  the  matter  to  be  settled  on  the 
spot.  He  was  able  to  commit  the  Spanish  Church 
unreservedly  to  the  care  of  his  friend.  Bishop  Lean- 
der  of  Seville. 

Peculiarly  difficult  was  Gregory' 's  position  in  re- 
spect to  the  Prankish  Church,  which  was  already 
accustomed    to    independence,    while 
The         Gregory   was   so  entirely  unprovided 
Prankish     with  practical  means  to  confront  the 
Church,     situation    aggressively    that    here    he 
must  show  forth,  in  special  measure, 
a   wise   "humility   in   service."     No   vicar  of   the 
pope  had  held  office  in  Gaul  from  586  onward,  until 


Bishop  Virgilius  of  Aries,  in  harmony  with  King 
Childebert,  besought  Gregory,  in  595,  to  appoint 
him  his  vicar,  and  to  confer  the  pallium  on  him. 
Gregory  forthwith  made  efforts  to  abolish  simony 
and  the  promotion  of  laymen  to  bishoprics.  He 
also  encouraged  the  holding  of  synods  imder  the 
presidency  of  his  vicar,  along  with  obedience  to 
their  enactments,  reserving  for  the  Apostolic  See 
the  decision  of  disputes  in  matters  of  faith,  and 
other  difficult  questions.  When  nothing  resulted 
from  all  these  beginnings,  Gregory  attempted  to 
gain  influence  over  this  "extra-Roman"  Church 
through  a  special  legate,  Candidus,  as  well  as 
through  frequent  written  communications  to  the 
princes  and  a  number  of  the  Prankish  bishops.  The 
task  was  aggravated  because  he  was  obliged  to  com- 
mend himself  and  his  wishes  to  the  favor  of  Brun- 
hilda;  but  infamous  as  her  deeds  were  in  all  else, 
at  least  she  befriended  the  Church,  so  that  Greg- 
ory deemed  it  his  duty  to  ignore  the  darker  sides 
of  her  life,  and  by  laudatory  recognition  of  what 
she  did  for  the  Church  to  render  her  disposed  to- 
ward still  further  fulfilment  of  his  wishes.  This 
policy  was  not  simply  diplomacy.  Gregory  was  en- 
tirely persuaded  that  what  the  good  BrunhQda  had 
wrought  for  the  Church  was  in  itself  well-pleasing 
to  God,  meritorious,  and  available  to  cancel  sin. 
However,  the  irregular  appointment  of  bishops 
was  not  abated,  nor  did  the  synod,  from  which 
Gregory  hoped  for  important  reforms,  come  to  pass 
in  his  lifetime.  Nevertheless  his  endeavors  with 
reference  to  the  Prankish  Church  are  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  fruitful  seeds  which  at  last  sprang  up 
and  grew. 

Of  the  very  greatest  importance  for  the  future 
was  Gregory's  missionary  activity,  of  which  the 
conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  (see  Anglo-Saxons. 
Conversion  of  the  ;  Augustine,  Saint,  of 
Canterbury)    was   the   most   conspicuous   result. 

He  sought  also  to  win  the  Jews  for 

Gregory's    Christendom,     forbidding    herein     all 

Missionary  manner    of    coercive    procedure,    but 

Activity,     holding  it  allowable  to  promote  their 

conversion  by  pecuniary  rewards. 
When  he  learned  that  in  Sardinia  there  were  still 
many  heathen,  he  commanded  the  bishop  to  resort 
to  flogging  and  imprisonment.  Here  the  Church 
possessed  power,  and  so  neo<]ed  not  to  exercise  the 
patience  that  was  still  requisite  in  England. 

Among  the  \iTi tings  of  Gregory,  his  Exposiiio  in 
beaium  Job  seu  moralium  libri  XXXV.  was  utilized 
and  highly  esteemed  as  a  compendium   of   ethics 

during  all  the  Middle  Ages.     He  was 
Writings,    moved  to  compose  his  second  w^ork, 

Regula  pasiorolis,  by  the  reproaches 
of  Archbishop  John  of  Ravenna  for  his  attempt  to 
avoid  by  flight  his  elevation  to  the  papal  throne. 
In  the  first  part  he  shows  how  the  highest  govern- 
ment is  to  be  attaine<l;  in  the  second,  how  a  pastor 
should  live;  in  the  third,  how  he  should  teach;  in 
the  fourth,  that  good  conduct  of  office  must  not  be 
allowed  to  lead  one  astray  through  pride.  This 
book  was  early  so  renowned  that  in  602  the  Em- 
peror Mauritius  had  it  translated  into  Greek,  while 
Alfred  the  Great  (q.v.)  rendered  it  into  Anglo- 
Saxon.     At  several  synods  (for  instance,  those  of 
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813  at  Mjiinjt  and  Reims)  it  was  read  aloud  to  the 
priesta  for  a  standard  of  conduct-  Acconling  to 
HJ&cnmr  of  Reitns»  a  priest  at  tiis  consecration  had 
to  hold  it  in  his  hantl  and  swear  that  he  would  dis- 
eluirgi^  his  office  accardingly.  In  the  form  of  con- 
veraa lions  with  his  friend  Peter,  Gregory  composed 
in  3©3--594,  his  Libri  [W  dialogorum  dc  vita  et  mirat> 
utt9  patrum  Ualicorum  d  de  wifmitate  animarum, 
Tlic  first  and  third  books  U*ll  wondrous  stories  of 
various  persons,  to  which  the  third  appends  aU 
ar>rtA  of  instructive  digressions;  the  second  hook 
relates  the  life  of  Benedict;  the  fourth,  wonderful 
ftpfiaririons  intended  to  prove  the  existence  of  the 
sutd  after  de^th.  This  work  was  much  in  vogue 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  was  rendered  into  Greek 
by  Pfppe  Zacharias  (d.  752).  and  into  An^^Io-Saxon 
under  Alfred's  direction,  Gregory  constjititly  em- 
ph^Lsixed  bis  conviction  thai  one  of  the  pastor's 
rruun  duties  is  preachings  and  industriously  pnic- 
tised  it  hlmstdf,  so  long  as  his  hculth  fwrmitted. 
Twenty- two  homilies  by  him  on  E^ek.  i.  1-iv.  3 
Ikfid  xl-  are  preser\^ed  as  well  as  forty  homilies  on 
pnwnges  from  the  Gospels.  Eight  hundred  and 
fifty-three  of  Gregorj^'s  letters  are  extant  and  have 
great  value  for  the  history'  of  the  time.  Lastly  he 
aompoaed  hymns.  Those  which  are  universally  at- 
tnbtit4»d  to  him  show  resemhhince  in  both  substance 
and  form  to  the  hymns  of  Ambrose.* 

In  thr  liturgical  sphere,  Gregory  was  certainly 

settve,  but  the  evideuce  does  not  altogether  con- 

finn  the  traditional  \iew  that  "he  es- 

Reform  of    tablished   a   strict   order   in   the   ordo 

the  Liturgy,  H^unanun  for  the  solemn   observ^ance 

of   mass,   as  perfonned    in    Rome   on 

pmeeastonal   days,   transcribing   from    the    Psalms 

into  the  Ixbtr  untiphvnarius  the  portions  to  be  sung 

durisif^  the  intmit,  graduab  hallelujah,  tract,  offer- 

Iciy,  aiid  ct»mmuninn»  and  eliminating  from   the 

acfBtnentary  of  Gelasius  whate%'er  he  deemed  im- 

oeeeflBiry;    but  adding  new  matter,  and  thus  be- 

ouQiiniK  the  author  of  the  sacramentary  still  knowTi 

bjT  bis  njiine,  besitles  perhaps  compiling  the  liber 

rwMpenMalig,  containing   the    rcsponsorics   usual    in 

the  ID1I28,  and  the  hjTnns  of  the  canonical  book  of 

Nor  is  it  altogether  certain  whether  that 

tftyli^  of  liturgical  chant  which  has  become  custom- 

pry  ♦*>  fh*»  Roman  CathoHc  Church  is  rightly  termed 

*•  •  M  "  after  Gregory  I.  as  its  originator  {see 

RED.  XL,  1,  §  2).    Against  such  an  epoch- 

iictivity  on  Gregory's  part  in  the  musical 

it  is  especially  significant  that  no  indica- 

isC  it  appear  either  in  his  versatile  correspond- 

or  in  any  other  sources  in  all  the  f?eventh 

OKDturj;   although  it  is  oertaio  that  he  founded  a 

*T^-  r>e  pftitiVin  vf  hi«  works  attributpff  piftht 

kjnilA'  (I)   Prittut  dier^m  omnium^  several  Eni;, 

trmm^,  -  »  .  ^  U  N«Ale,  "  On  thU  tli«  day  that  Haw  the 
9mrtlk**i  4*.  T.  Morgnn,  **  Welcome!  Tbou  chicfesl  of  all 
it>|»**;  C2)  SocU  MHTfjtnftt  riffikmu*  amrves,  by  Cardinal 
X»«1»aft.  "  l«l  yn  AJ-iNp  and  watch  by  nitfht";  <3)  Eax  jam 
«airArf  ttmwohtt  umlfta,  by  Cardinal  Net»Tnan,  "  Paler  have 
fmmti  «Jif  ^hArSr*-*  nf  nighi";  (4)  Clarum  decua  irjunii,  by 
It  TIm?  •biJiinit  ifjory  of  the  fast'*;    (5)  Attdi^ 

h-  V    J    M    N4M*]*.    "  O  Xtftker  of  thi?  wnrld. 

r?-  ..       .      ^  ,^^    ^^y  j^y  PxiTrntr, 

•*  '^  '  nr,m*,  by  C&rriinnI 

15'^  Lch  day";    and  (8) 

M^gmt  ttit*i%*  iMttMi*tf,     CI.  iuliMia,  JI  jfmnioiooy,   pasaim. 


chorister  school  in  Rome  to  improve  the  church 
singing, 

Gregorj'*8  importance  in  the  history  of  dogmatics 
is  great.  During  the  Middle  Ages  no  Christian 
writer  of  the  past  was  studied  so  much  as  he. 
Though  he  furnished  no  original  thought^*,  this  very 
defect  made  lua  writings  especially 
Gregory's  uaefui  for  an  era  wherein  the  only  valid 
Theology,  nile  was  to  transfer  M'hat  was  old  into 
the  new  ecclesiastical  fom^s  which 
grew  out  of  national  readjustments.  Furthermore^ 
he  was  commended  by  the  fact  that  he  appejireil  to 
lean  entirely  ijpi»n  the  gre^t  Augustine,  and  was 
even  able  to  rcpKice  the  latter,  reproducing  his 
thoughts  in  such  a  fyrm  tlmt  they  were  no  longer 
too  difficult  for  the  uneducated  multitudes.  The 
impression  is  not  infrequently  given  that  Gregory 
may  liave  possessed  more  Christianity  than  he 
offered  to  others;  the  fact  is  that  the  same  regard 
for  the  attainable  as  is  traeenble  in  all  his  pol- 
icies caused  him,  as  a  teacher,  to  say  only  so  much, 
and  that  only  in  such  guise,  as,  in  his  opinion, 
could  find  aceept4ince  and  exert  practical  influence 
amid  the  ecclcsiasticjil  conditions  then  prevalent. 
As  thus  \iewed,  Gregorj-'s  contribution  may  be 
termed  an  abridged  and  materialized  August  in  ian- 
ism.  Stiff  necks  are  to  bend  under  the  authority 
of  Holy  Scripture  and  Holy  Church.  The  former 
is  dictateti  by  the  Holy  Ghost;  outside  the  latter 
one  can  *^ absolutely  not  be  saved/'  That  is  to 
say,  none  but  the  officiating  '* regents^'  in  ttiia 
Church  adniiriister  the  necessary  "boons"  to  the 
attainment  of  walvation.  True,  Christ  ** appeased 
by  his  death  the  judge's  wmth";  but  his  sacrifice 
undergoes  its  effectual  repetition  in  the  sacrifice  of 
the  mass  pirovided  by  the  Church.  Consequently 
the  Church,  in  the  sjicrifice  of  the  mass,  is  possessed 
of  a  means  for  influencing  God.  Again,  this  ''good 
work "  dispensed  by  tlie  Church  ii\eo  profits  the 
dead  in  Purgatory,  while  it  sometimes  helps  even 
the  living  in  ojirthly  tribulation.  In  like  manner, 
Gregory  sharply  defined  and  ineorpomted  into  the 
church  doctrinal  plan  certain  theories  which  had 
long  been  in  vogue  in  a  supplementaiy  way,  but 
which  Augustine  Imd  admitted  to  be  only  "per- 
haps" true,  or  "not  incredible";  and  he  Ukewise 
keenly  appreciated  the  value  of  the  mar\*eloU8  in 
impressing  a  people  still  Imlf-pagan.  His  doctrine 
of  sin  and  grace  is  so  far  Auguetinian  that  he 
teaches  the  damnation  of  children  dying  without 
baptism,  and  seems  to  assume  the  irresistibility  of 
grace  (Muralui,  IX.,  bi.  13);  even  though  he  speaks 
of  ft  '*ntonstrous  great  weakness'*  in  fallen  man,  of 
our  'S'olunfjiry  accord  with  the  grace  which  frees 
us,"  and  of  the  cooperation  of  man's  will  in  good 
works.  In  this  light  '*it  can  be  said  of  us  that  we 
free  ourselves";  and  therefore  "the  good  thjit  we 
do  is  both  God's  and  our  owti  doing,"  and  becomes 
our  "merit."  In  a  similar  vein  he  speaks  of  the 
"hidden  decree  of  predestination";  but  "the  de- 
termined number  of  the  elect/"  rests  on  **  the  fore- 
knowledge of  God,"  Gregory  indeed  appears  to 
hold  the  necessity  of  an  inward  transformation  of 
man.  in  that  according  to  him  the  voice  of  the  Spirit 
which  speaks  in  man  by  process  of  the  Word  in- 
Fpires  love  toward  the  Invisible  Creator,  and,  con- 
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flequentt^,  the  will  of  what  b  food.  In  re&lity, 
however,  whenever  he  aiina  to  umme  the  doing  of 
what  is  gpod,  he  virtualiy  asBumea  that  his  readeri 
or  heaners  do  not  do  so  out  of  love,  the  predomina- 
tiikg  motive  being  "the  fear  of  eternal  pain/'  He 
is  always  guarding  agamM  the  contrngency  that  the 
acceptance  of  forgiveness  may  result  in  &  rebxa- 
tion  of  the  fight  against  rni;  so  that  he  not  only 
tequires  the  Church  to  intenmngle  hope  and  fear 
for  tta  believers;  but  also  stresses  his  conviction 
that  ^'no  sin  is  forgiven  without  punishment/'  If 
man  will  not  punkh  himself,  God  will  punish.  On 
one  occasion t  to  be  eure,  he  can  say:  "Certainly 
God  has  no  joy  in  our  suffering;  he  simply  cures 
our  Bin-sickne«s  by  means  of  corresponding  reme- 
dies." But  if  he  then  declares  that  '^upon  sinful 
pleasure  there  must  follow  the  bitterness  of  tears; 
upon  unrestraint  in  wliat  is  disallowed,  restraint 
from  what  is  allowed";  this,  in  turn,  he  can  call 
"a  satisfaction  for  the  Creator,*'  a  "racrifioe  to 
cancel  guilt.''  If  Gregpry's  exaltation  of  the  con- 
templative life  above  the  secular  be  borne  in  mind, 
and  if  to  all  this  there  be  added  the  consideration 
that  the  idea  of  intercession  is  already  so  great 
a  factor  in  hia  life,  while  not  only  Christ  but  also 
the  angeb  and  saints  are  recommended  as  inter- 
ceding  protectors;  it  becomes  clear  that  the  type 
of  Christianity  which  finds  expression  in  Greg- 
ory's writings  became  the  religion  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  underwent  but  little  further  develop- 
ment, 

Gregory  died  on  Mar.  11,  604.    The  Church  re* 
oeived  him  into  the  number  of  her  saints,  and  hon- 
ored him  by  the  title  of  ''  the  Great."    His  earnest 
monastic  piety;  his  restless  toiling  for 
Gregory's    the  extension  and  strengthening  of  the 
Character    faith,  for  the  elevation  of  moi^ls,  for 
and  Influ-   union   of    the  various  churches  with 
ence.        the  see  of  Rome;   and  the  justice  and 
gentleness,  energy  and   patience  that 
he  showed — ^all  this  makes  him  one  of  the  noblest 
representatives  of  the  papricy.     If,  notwithstand- 
ing his  defects  of  actual  scholarahip  and  original 
thoughts,  he  has  been  reckoned   one  of  the  four 
great  doctors  of  the  Western  Church,  the  explana- 
tion is,  on  the  one  hand,  the  comparative  power  of 
even  a  dim  light  in  a  dark  age;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  fact  that  the  age  succeeding  him  found  the 
dwarfed  type  of  Christjanity  which  he  1  ransmtttcd 
fuUy  satisfactory,  Wilhelsi  Waltheh. 
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For  treatoient  of  various  ph&ie»  of  GresctfT'^  aetiritiei 
eonjult:  P.  Gama,  Kird^ngeMchickif  t^n  Spanien,  ii..  part 
2,  HeceD»bunt.  1862;  L.  Pin^ud.  /^a  Politi^um  d*  S,  Gri- 
goitt,  FariJ.  1872;  Grisar.  in  ZKT,  t  (1877),  321  Kjq.. 
526  iqq.,  idv..  1800;  T.  Wollitchaek,  Dim  VwUliniMm 
ftaliMnt  ,  ,  ,  nAoh  dvtn  JSrwfuswAwi  Oregon  /,»  Horn, 
188S;  W.  Weiflbaum.  Die  wkJttigeten  BidOttngen  und 
Zide  da-  ThAtiffl^t  dem  Paprtea  Grtgor.  Biyan.  1884;  F. 
OArm,  in  ZWT,  ixix  {18S6L  36  sqq.;  B.  Gelaer,  in  J  FT, 
xtii  (1887).  M9  ^qq.;  L.  M.  Hanmann,  Untrrsuchung  ti^ 
Geadk^te  det  bymnl^niMtihini  V^rvvjibtng  in  itaiien.  Leipfde*. 
IS89;  F.  W.  Kellett,  Pope  Grtgary  1h€  Grmt  and  hie  Re- 
Miena  iPilA  Gaul,  Oufibridffe.  18S9:  E.  Baeaetice,  Die 
Sendung  Aj^r^utine  rur  Bekthrung  dtr  Angtleaekaen^  hnp- 
nc.  t^O;  R,  Ifeinrichs,  in  KaiAi^iik.  1804,  pp.  12  eqq.; 
Tks  Mieai^m  of  Si.  Auguetine  to  Engiawd  oicoofding  t&  Af 
Originat  Document.  Ckmbridge.  1807;  F.  H.  Duddfio, 
Gregan/  ike  Gnat,  him  Pl&pe  in  HmI.  and  Tkoughl,  Lo^on, 
1905. 

On  hie  vriUngvi  A,  Ebert,  Geechidite  der  tArirtiiehr- 
bi/eifHKA«i  XAfiflTQlur,  pp.  51  €  tqq.,  Leiptdcr,  1874.  On  hit 
ttturcicaJ  mfluenoe:  W.  Hohaiie,  Die  Bed fithijig  QrtgorB 
.  .  .  oXt  liturgiMhrr  St^triftMieUet,  Glatt,  18^;  F.  A.  Ge- 
vaert.  Let  Origine*  dw  cAanI  liturgiifue  dt  VSgti^e  la^ 
tint,  Ghent,  1890;  G,  Morin.  Le»  ViritahUa  Origins  dv 
rAanl  Gr^gsrien,  Abbaye  de  MaredsotiR.  1890;  Gnaar,  in 
IKT,  JtiT  UB90),  "^^  wqq.:  Julian,  Htmnologt^,  pp.  AeSh- 
470.  On  hii  aieit..  ance  a^  a  theologi^ui'  O.  F.  WtgKeni^ 
in  ZHT,  1864,  pp.  7^2:  C.  E.  Luthardt,  Di*  I^^kre  ntm 
freitn  irOfen.  p,  53,  r^dpeie,  1863;  J.  Kinwhl  I^dnrbuA 
der  PaiTQhgie  ttnd  Patrietik.  iii.  533  iQq.,  Maina.  18S&; 
F.  Looffl,  IMtfadm  gum  Stvdium  dtf  Doimimi^eKkidtie, 
pp.  244  Km..  Halle.  1893i  R.  Sceber;;,  I^Arbuirh  dmr  D^ 
mtfig€^dii€hte,  ii.  1  sqq.,  Leipsic,  ISOB;  Hamflok,  Dagmm, 
iii.-vi.  I 


Gregory  H. :  Pope  715-731 .  A  Hoinaji  by  birth, 
he  was  destined  from  childhood  for  the  ecclesias- 
tical Btate.  Uoder  Sergius  I.  {687-701)  he  became 
a  Hubdeacon,  and  was  made  treasurer  and  libra.rian 
of  the  Roman  Churck  He  acoompanied  Constan- 
tine  1.  (q.v.)  on  his  journey  (709-711)  to  the  By- 
zantLDe  court ,  and  Ie  said  to  have  made  his  marie 
in  the  disctisdoDfi  there.  He  was  elect-ed  ptipe 
May  19,  715*  Hia  pontificate  was  marked  by  tlM 
beginning  of  the  great  conflict  between  the  Eoman 
see  and  the  Lombards,  which  ended  in  the  downleJl 
of  the  Lombard  kingdom:  by  his  eontrovefiBy  witli 
the  iconoclastic  Emperor  Leo  III.;  and  by  his  relar 
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tioii  to  Boniface  and   the  nascent  Germanic  na- 
liooaJ  diurehes  of  ceotml  and  northern  Europe.    In 
ic^  to  the  first  point,  Gregory  recognized  from 
tk  beginning  of  his  pontificate  the  danger  offered 
by  the  Lombard  kingdom  to  Rome  and  the  Church; 
birtforwme  time  he  contrived  to  maintoin  friendly 
nifttioiii  with  the  court  of  Pa\ia,  succeeding  in 
IWiing  f rom  Liutprand  in  715  or  710  the  restora- 
tion of  a  portion  of  the  patrimony  of  Peter  near 
GcDOi,  and  in  728  the  city  ami  district  of  Sutri. 
The  first  outbreak  of  trouble  was  caused  by  the 
tODDodflstic  edict  of  Leo  III.,  which  caused  all  Italy 
to  nse  against  the  Byzantine  overlordship.     Even 
RaveoM  opened  its  gates  to  the  Lombards.     But 
GngoTy  was  forced  to  proceed  against  the  emperor, 
jnd  «temnly  condemned  the  icotioclast.s  in  a  synod 
Mti  about  729.     The  east  coast  from  Venice  to 
Oano  threw  off  the  Byzantine  rule,  and  the  elec- 
of  an   Italian   emperor   was  even   dif^cusaed. 
Grcfory*  however,  rightly  perceived  a  greater  dan- 
ger in  Liutprand  than  in  Leo.     When  the  eunuch 
Eutychius  was  sent  as  exarch  of  Ravenna  abotit 
7^,  be  made  common  cause  vnih  the  Lombarda 
ttbe  pope,  whose  opposition  to  the  emperor 
ni  on  purely  ecclefliaatical  grounds,  and  even  on 
tboiie  kppt  within  the  bounds  of  moderation.     In 
Hbm  difficulties  Gregory  was  corafort4?d   by   the 
live  reverence  of  the  Western  peoples,  greater 
I  they  hod  shown  to  any  of  his  predeceasors. 
Bf  Ina  of  Wessejt  founded  the  sehola  8ax4)num  at 
R'OiReand  established  the  pajTnent  of  Peter^s  pence 
10  bit  kingdom  for  ita  support.    Theodo  of  Bavaria 
CM»  to  Home  in  716  to  consult  the  pope  about  the 
toefeoigtical  organization  of  his  dominions,  and  a 
fc*  yeara  later  Gregory  came  into  relations  with 
fionihce,  aending  him  to  Thuringia  in  719  and  con- 
a^tiog  him  bishop  in  722  that  he  might  go  to 
(be  oortii  aa  an  ecclesiastical  organizer  in  the  in- 
IwttU  of  the   Holy   See   (see   Boniface,   Saint; 
Pif AL  9rATBS).    No  pope  since  Gregory  the  Great 
hid  done  so  much  for  the  inereaae  of  the  papal 
knitory,  for  the  elevation  of  the  spiritual  life  of 
Eflme,  or  for  the  promotion  of  monasticism.  and 
had  followed  with  such  intelligent  force  the 
prnth  of  development  marked  out  by  the  first  of 
hk  iiAme.  (H.  BOhmeh.) 


Ht»  Spittotwei  txtfumsa  art  in  MPL,  Ixxxix. 
GoiMult!  tihtr  pontiftfxain.  ed.  Ducb««ie,  i.  249-257, 
^tfia,  lSft6;  PftuluA  DiiicotittB»  HiM,  Lanifohardorumt  vi. 
4a  «^  W«iu  ia  MOH,  8€npt,  rrr.  Lanffob,,  i  (187SK  12- 
im;  MM.  R&gmla.  I  240-257;  F.  KuiiBtmann.  Die  ia- 
mmtuktm  Pomimtialhiifhir  dtir  AfteeUaehaen,  Mainz,  1^4; 
A.  *V«Mft  ReMnnont.  OfMhirhit^  drr  Stadl  Rom,  ii.  213  aqq., 
BwtitL  1S67;  H.  fiaxuijinn,  Dit  Politik  der  Pikp*if,  i. 
li^30f».  ESberfclcJ,  18at4;  J.  LAOgen.  OeKhichte  dtr  rijini- 
mJ^m  Kifdu.  i.  ftcri-618.  Bonn^  l»85;  F.  Gregoroviua, 
BiM.  9f  tk»  Ciiv  of  Rom*,  ii.  215.  231-241.  London.  1894. 
Sdhaff.  CVulton  CAurcA,  iv.  231;  Neander,  Chritlian 
CftHrd^  iti  47-lB  fhin  letter  to  L«o  is  on  pp.  210-212); 
Hal.  i**rp9^  i.  141-202.  lUid  the  ktiem  to  L«o,  pp.  498- 
SOS;  fit>v«r,  Popaa,  ii.  2(MI0;  Mitman,  Latin  ChrUtmnitu, 
D,  til -air  •!  panim;  Bsuck,  KD,  i.  364-365  et  passim : 

QftfOiry  nL:  Pope  731-741.  He  was  of  Syrian 
o^gpa,  mad  was  elected  Mar.  18,  731,  suceeeding 
Qnpaty  U.  Hia  first  care  was  to  establish  better 
fteimtiaiw  with  Constantinople,  and  to  indtice  Leo 
rn,  to  ahaJidoD  his  iconoclastic  position,  though 
The  fltubbonmesa  of  the  em- 


peror and  the  danger  from  the  Lombards  ultimately 
forced  Gregory  to  widen  the  breach  between  new 
and  old  Rome.  Of  the  measures  which  he  took  to 
strengthen  himself  against  the  Lombards,  his  alli- 
ance mth  the  dukes  of  Benevento  and  Spoleto 
brought  him  into  direct  confiict  with  Liutprand, 
who  appeared  before  Home  in  the  summer  of  739. 
Gregory  twice  urgently  besought  the  aid  of  Charles 
Martel;  and  although  this  was  refused,  and  a  com- 
bination of  circumstances  deli^^ered  him  from  the 
LnmbartJ  attack,  it  was  clear  that  only  in  alliance 
with  the  Franks  could  the  papal  see  maintain 
its  in  depend  en  Of*  (see  Papal  States).  He  was 
more  successful  in  the  province  of  ecclesiastical  ad- 
mmistmtion.  He  maintained  the  relations  of  his 
predecessor  with  Boniface,  whom  he  made  arch- 
bishop in  732  with  the  right  to  organize  new  dio- 
ceses as  he  saw  fit  in  Germany,  and  in  738-739  in- 
duced him  to  give  up  his  Saxon  missionary  plans 
and  devote  himself  as  papal  vicar  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Bavarian  and  Alemannic  churches  (see 
Boniface,  Saint).  In  the  same  spirit  he  at- 
tempted to  draw  closer  the  ties  between  himself 
and  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chtircli,  to  attach  the 
North  Italian  bishops  more  firmly  to  Rome,  and 
generally  to  extend  the  scope  of  the  papal 
jurisdiction.  After  Gregory  IL.hc  was  undoubt^ 
edly  the  most  important  pope  of  the  eighth  century. 

(H.  B6hmer/) 

BiBLiOGRA^pinr:  Hi  a  StripUt  are  in  MPL,  buuux.  and  hia 
Epistolm  in  MPL,  xcviii,  CoDsuJt:  Liber  pcnlific4iJi§.  ed. 
Duchesne,  i.  41&-425t  Paris,  1886;  PauliiA  Diacoinuiit 
Hist.  LanoofHtrdortim.  vi.  54-50.  frd.  Wait*  in  MQH, 
Script,  ret.  Ijainjob,,  i  <1878),  12-187;  Fredeuar.  Cftroni- 
«m,  ContinuatitmeM,  xxii.,  cd.  Kj-um:1i  in  MQH,  Script  rrr. 
A/erot",  ii  (1888),  168-193;  JH.ff^.  ReQtmia,  i.  257-262; 
H,  Bttxmann,  Die  PaUtik  der  P&p§te,  i.  209-218,  Elber- 
feJd,  1868;  J.  Langen,  OeMchicJiUf  der  rOmitchen  Kirdie, 
i.  018-G2S,  Boon.  1885;  F.  Grefforovius.  HUt  of  the  CUy 
of  R&me,  ii.  241-254,  London,  18^;  Netmder,  ChriMiian 
Church,  iii.  50-67;  Sdbaff,  Christian  Church,  iv.  231-232; 
Majin.  Pope*,  i.  203-224;  Bower,  Pope^,  ii,  60-76;  Mil- 
man.  Lntin  Chriittiamttf,  ii,  323.  382-386;  Hauck.  KD.  L 
468-469  et  pasaiim;    DUB,  iu  7Q&-79B. 

Gregory  IV. :  Pope  827-844.  He  was  a  Roman 
of  noble  birth  and  Juid  been  priest  of  the  basilica 
of  St.  Mark.  His  election  was  the  first  at  which 
the  Constituiio  Lotharii  was  carried  out,  the  Roman 
procfres  acting  as  electors*  and  an  imperial  mt^tmM 
confimiing  the  choice  before  his  consecration,  to 
which  another  preliminary  was  the  taking  of  an 
oath  of  fealty  to  the  emperor.  This  dependence 
on  the  Fninkish  power  lasted  through  the  first 
years  of  his  pontificate,  and  was  only  mitigated  by 
the  confiicts  in  the  imperial  family.  Eariy  in  833 
he  went  to  Germany  at  the  summons  of  the  young 
Lothair  to  work  for  peace  in  the  imperial  house  and 
for  the  unity  of  the  empire.  But  after  eflorta  in 
which  he  was  misunderstood  by  both  parties  his 
intervention  proved  fruHIess,  and  he  went  back  to 
Rome  feeling  that  he  had  been  trickeil ,  and  remained 
friendly  to  Louis  as  long  as  the  latter  lived,  at- 
t-empting  again  to  work  for  peace  upon  bis  deaths 
but  with  what  suceeaa  is  not  know^,  lie  labored 
with  great  libemlity  for  the  building  and  furnish- 
ing of  churches  and  monasteries,  and  erecte<f  a 
strong  fortress  against  the  Saracens  in  the  ruins 
of  Ostia.    He  died  in  Jan.,  S44.        (H.  BOhmer.) 


Gregory  V.-VH. 
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BitiLionRAPRT:  Hid  Epi^idm  nre  in  MPL,  ird.  OqqbuU: 
Liher  mtiiiflmliM,  ed.  Durheane,  iL  73-85^  PAris,  lfi92: 
Einhard.  Annalem.  ed.  IVrts  In  AlC^,  JSfri)?*.,  i  (1S26), 
l35-:ll!i;  Thi^gtuiii5t  rila  IltudmriM,  chppn,  xli^«  xlviii., 
hri.,  ctL  Pertjs  in  A/OW.  A^cr^X..  li  <lg29>*  £85-003;  It 
Baxoiftiiti,  Dit  Faliiik  d^  PdpMtt,  i.  339-34Dt  EJb«rfeltl, 
IB&B\  B,  SJTiLNjD.  JoArtn^fAfcr  dt*  tUuUchen  Reicht  unHer 
Lwrfit-ti?  drm  Frvmrniin.,  i.  285-286,  ii.  32-61,  lfl4  pqq.* 
LeipHiti,  18*0;  J.  LiiniirenT  G?r*cAifAte  ^fl*  rc>7nt#cAen  Kirche, 
i.  Sier-&22,  r^onn,  11^85;  M.  HcimbuchPT.  /^ipjijii^aA^w 
nnin-  cfrn  KaroHnfffm,  pp.  144-148,  Augjiburi^,  lS8t]f;  F. 
Ontgororiuji,  HImL  of  the  CUy  of  R&mt^  iij.  06-81,  London ^ 
189fi:  NelUideT^  CkritHctn  Chwck^  UL  277  et  pnH^im; 
UowfT^  Papet.  u.  2(KH314;  MiLinan^  //cafin  CimMianitjf, 
ii.  540-541;   Himck.  iCD.  iL  458^70. 

Gregoij  V,  (Bruno  of  Carintliia):  Pope  996-'999. 
He  was  a  great-grand  sou  of  Otto  the  Gr^&t  and 
uncle  of  the  kter  emperor,  Conrad  II.;  and  this  re- 
lation ship  ^  together  with  his  GetiDan  education, 
accounts  for  hia  partial  eubscnnency  to  the  views 
then  prevalent  at  the  imperial  court.  Under  the 
influence,  however,  of  the  old  curia  1  traditions,  he 
took  the  papal  staDdpoint  in  the  strife  about  the 
see  of  Reims  (see  Sylvester  11.,  Pope),  and  at  a 
Bynod  at  Pa  via  in  the  spring  of  997  suspended  all 
the  French  bishops  who  had  taken  a  part  in  Ai^ 
nulf's  deposition,  and  declared  energetically  in 
favor  of  hia  reatoration.  He  took  strong  moral 
ground  also  against  the  uneanonical  marriage  of 
Robert  of  France  and  agjiinst  sinjony.  Ibward 
the  end  of  906  he  was  driven  from  Rome  by  Crea- 
eentiua,  the  leader  of  the  Roman  nobles,  who  the 
next  year  set  up  John,  archbmhop  of  PiacenEa,  for- 
merly the  tutor  of  Otto  IIL,  as  antipope  (see  John 
XVL).  In  Feb..  MS,  Gregory-  was  forcibly  t^ 
stored  by  Otto,  after  which  he  was  ivhoily  depend- 
ent upon  the  imperial  power.  At  his  death  (Feb. 
18,  999)  the  papacy  was  more  dependent  on  the 
crown  than  at  any  time  since  the  restoration  of  the 
Empire  by  Otto  the  G  reat*  ( H*  BOhm  eh  . ) 

BiDLioaBACJtv:  Libtr  poniifk&lig^  ed,  Duch«m©.  ii.  261, 
Pftfiji,  1802:  Vit&  NUi.  in  A  SB.  Sept.,  vii.  336,  Jaff^, 
R«ffr^ta,  I.  489-495;  Anfwilea  tt UdtJ^mtnv.  ed.  P#rti 
in  MGlf,  StripL,  ill.  (lS3t»)  lS-22.  42-70,  90-112;  An- 
nait€  QuedtintuTg0n$e9.  in  the  same,  pp.  22-69,  72-90; 
Thdtmar,  Chr&nicon,  IV.  xxvii^,  %%x,,  3iliii.-xliv.,  f^d. 
Pt!n»  in  MGH.  5mpl..  iii.  {1S3&)  72.^-781;  IL  BaxmatiJ], 
Die  Poiitik  der  P&pBte,  ii.  147-150.  Elberfeld.  1869; 
J,  Larig(?n,  G^^chukU  der  rimtitehen  Kirchr,  iu  381^387, 
Bonn,  1892;  Hauck,  KB,  iVu  259-264.  559;  F.  Gregdroviuii, 
Hi»L  of  the  Citu  (if  Roma,  iii,  410-462,  Undon.  1865; 
JSchaff,  Chriftmn  Churek.  iv.  292,  294-295;  Ne&nder, 
Christian  Church,  iii,  374;  Bowf?r,  Popea.  ii.  32&-331; 
J,  Brycf?,  Holy  Romari  EmpiTe,  pp.  235-236  et  pasaim, 
New  YoFk,  1904. 

Gregory  VI.:  Antipope  1012.  He  waa  get  up 
by  the  Cresccntian  pjirty  as  antipope  to  Benedict 
VIII.  (q.v.),  who  was  elevated  by  the  Tusculan 
party  in  1012.  Beinp  compelled  to  flee  from  Rome, 
he  betook  himself  to  Gennany,  to  King  Henrj^  11., 
but  was  by  him  eonatrainefl  to  lay  down  the  papal 
dignity.    What  became  of  him  is  not  known. 

CajUj  Mirbt. 

BitiMOqaAPHT;  Thiptmiu-,  Chrrmiron.  vi.  61,  cd.  Pertt  in 
MGH,  Smpt.,  Lii.  aai9>;  Jiifr*^,  Ree^Btn.  i.  514;  B.  Jliracb, 
Jakritiichef  d^»  deutMchen  Rcicha  i(M^?r  IltinH^  11,^  ii, 
3S5.  390-3^1 ;  F.  GreiEotTtvi u»,  Hint,  nf  the  Citu  of  Rome, 
iv,  14,  lx>ndon,  1S90;  P.  O.  Wappltr,  Papst  Benedict 
VIIL,  pp.  15,  19,  22,  Lclpsic,  1S97. 

Gregory  VI.  (Johannes  Gratianus):  Pope  1045--46. 
While  archpriest  of  San  Giovanni  a  Porta  Latma. 


he  bought  the  papal  dignity  from  Pope  Benedict  IX. 
by  a  written  contract  dated  May  1,  1045,  for  the 
aum  of  I  ♦000  (or  2,000)  pounds  silver.  It  is  probable 
that  this  downright  simony  was  not  publicly  known 
at  the  outset^  for  Peter  Damian  (q.v.)  enthusiasm 
tically  congratulated  Gregory  on  his  elevation. 
Gregory^s  personal  reputation  in  Rome  waa  good 
and  he  also  secured  recognition  abroad.  However, 
w*hen  it  be<^me  nolorioiis  in  what  way  he  had  risen 
to  the  papacy,  his  continuance  in  the  oflice  was 
impossible.  Benedict  had  reaffirmed  his  claim  to 
the  papacy  and  John,  bishop  of  Sabtna,  was  also 
trying  to  reign  as  Sylvester  irt.  To  remove  the 
scandal  of  three  popes  and  terminate  the  imposaible 
situation,  the  Emperor  Henry  UL  made  his  appeaj^ 
ance  in  Italy  in  the  autumn  of  1046.  Gregory  w^aa 
deposed  at  a  synod  at  Sutri,  Dec.  20,  1046^  or  per- 
haps ^  for  the  sake  of  form,  he  was  forced  to  depose 
himself.  He  was  exiled  as  stale  prisoner  to  Gei^ 
many — probably  to  Cologne,  where  he  appears  to 
have  died  about  the  beginning  of  104S,  See  Bepce- 
DicT  IX.  Cahl  Miebt. 

BiHLTOQfiAPiTT:  Jalfl,  B€ii§Ha,  i.  524-525,  ii  709;  E.  Bax- 
nmnti,  Die  Polilik  der  Pftpnte,  ii.  169  pqcj.,  Elbrrfeld,  1869; 
E.  Steindorff,  Jakrtrucher  drm  dauUchen  Riuhs  unt^  Hein^ 
rith  in„  volt,  i,-ii.,  Ldp^ic,  1874-81;  X  L^iigieii,  O^ 
«cA<e%te  drr  riimwhen  Kireh^,  voL  iii.,  Bonn.  1892;  C. 
Mirbt»  Di*  PubliHftik  tm  Zmtalter  Gregitra  F//.,  pp,  241, 
3C1,  571  sqq..  Leip^iP,  1804;  F.  Gregoroviua,  Hi4t.  af  tkt 
Vitu  <ff  Rome,  iv,  50-55,  Londcin,  1806;  Hcfek,  Connli^n^ 
4/e«AifAie,  iv.  707  mn-l  Hauck.  KB,  570-579,  583^590; 
Neattder,  Christian  Church,  tit.  377,  3$0;  Bower,  Pop^ 
ii.  341;   Miluiaa.  L^in  ChrUlianitv.  iii-  231-233. 

Gregory  Vn.    (Htldebrand):    Pope  1073-85;  one 

of  the  greatest  of  popes  and  preeminently  the  rep- 
resentative of  their  claims  to  temporal  power.     He 
was  bom  in  Tuscany  probably  near  the  beginning 
of  the  third  decade  of  the  eleventh  csentury*    Rao- 
vacum   (Bovacum)  is  given  as  the  place  of  his 
birth.     Hie   father   (Bunicus  or   Bo- 
Education,  nizo)  appears  to  have  been  of  humble 
Services     station.     The  son  went  to  Rome  in 
to  Leo  DL,  hi.i  early  years  and  received  his  educa- 
Victor  II.,   tion  at  a  school  of  tlie  Lateran.    When 
and  Stephen  Henry  HI.  of  Germany,  after  the  synod 
IX.,  1048-  of  Sutri  (1046),  took  Gregory  VL  to 
1058.       Germany  with  him  (see  Gregory  VL)i 
Hildebmnd     attended     Gregory     into 
exile,  and  thus  by  personal  observation  learned  to 
know  the  land  which  w^as  destined  more  than  any 
other  to  influence  hia  future  policy.     Thanks  to 
Biahop  Bnmo  of  Toul,  who  in  1048  succeeded  Pope 
Danmsus  IL  as  I^eo  IX.,  Hildebrand  was  brought 
back  to  Rome;   although  at  that  time  he  intended 
to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  as  a  monk.     He  ap- 
pears, indeed T  to  have  made  profession  in  Rome, 
whether  before  or  after  the  visit  to  Germany  muat 
be  left  an  unsettled  question.     Leo  IX.  ordained 
Hildebrand     subdeaeon     (1049),     appointed     hini 
*^(EConomus"  of  the  Roman  Church,  assigned  to 
him  the  direction  of  St.  Paurs  monastery  at  Rome, 
and  in   10*'54  employed  him  as  legate  in  France, 
Victor  II.  also  sbow^ed  appreciation  of  him,  both 
admitting  him  to  the  papal  chancery  and  also  send* 
ing  him  as  envoy  to  Fmnee.    When  Stephen  IX, 
found  it  desirable  to  have  the  acquiescence  of  the 
Empress  Agnes  in  his  election,  he  conmuttad  thii 
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difficult  mission  to  Bishop  Anselm  of  Lueca  and  to 
Hildebraud,  Nor  did  the  result  fail  to  justify  this 
imrk  of  confidence.  How  highly  this  pope  es- 
teemed Hildebmnd  appears  furllier  from  the  fact 
1  when  sehed  with  forebodings  of  death,  he 
imly  bound  the  clergy  and  people  of  Rome  to 
ttit«  no  new  papal  election  before  Hildehnind 
returned  from  Germany.  The  pope  a  app re- 
proved, after  his  sudden  death  (Mar,  29, 
1058)^  to  be  well  founded.  Bishop  Jolm  of  Villetri 
ma  imioed lately  made  pope  (Benedict  X.)  by  the 
Honum  aohility.  But  he  was  unable  to  maintain 
tiji  positbn.  and  this  was  Hildeb rand's  work  {see 
BiKKmcT  X,).  He  heard  the  news  of  the  occur- 
woces  in  Rome  at  Florence  on  his  wQ,y  back  from 
Qetmxiy,  and  he  at  once  effected  an  understanding 
with  Duke  Godfrey  concerning  an  opposition  candi- 
dsle;  then  he  alienated  a  portion  of  the  Roman 
people  from  Benedict,  and  won  the  German  court 
to  bifi  pbxns.  After  the  preliminaries,  Bishop  Ger- 
hattl  of  Florence  was  elected  pope  by  the  cardinals 
in  Qondave  at  SienDA,  and  enthroned  in  Rome  as 
NirfwlM  n.  on  Jan.  24,  1059. 

Hiidebrand's  influence  during  the  adminiEitmtion 
of  Nicholas  is  unmistakable;  and  be  lia<l  his  full 
in  the  great  events  which  mark  this  pontili- 
(tbe  law  as  to  papal  election,  10i>y;  alliance 
of  the  papacy  with  the  Pataa^nei!; 
IkhoUi  IX  treaty  with  the  Normans;  see  Nicho- 
md  Alejt-  LAS  IL).  He  became  archdeacon  in 
trnterlL  1059.  When  the  pope's  deiith  (1061) 
H3d«brajid  imperiled  the  hardly  won  indepcnd- 
Choieo  enoe  of  the  papacy  from  the  Roman 
h^f  1073.  nobihty  and  the  German  kingdom ,  it 
was  Hildebrand  apvin  who  knew  how 
totct  with  promptness  and  success.  Ttie  fact  that 
Aloaadwr  IL  (Ansehn  of  Lucca)  was  elected,  and 
fittOjr  MKried  himself  in  opposition  to  Bishop 
QttUlui  of  Parma  (Honorius  IL),  was  made  possi- 
ble thfough  Hildebrand 's  energy  (see  Alexanoeh 
Utl'opic;  HoNORres  II.,  Antipofe).  After  Alex- 
wder'i  death  (Apr.  21,  1073),  Hildebrand *8  time 
M  ttJoie.  During  the  funeral  solemnities  in  the 
Clttirdi  of  the  Lateran,  the  shout  went  up:  '*HiI- 
Wmod  for  bishop!"  and  amid  the  tumult  HiJde- 
t«*ad  WB»  hurried  to  the  Church  of  St.  F'eter  ad 
Vineula  wad  enthroned.  It  took  place  in  direct  con- 
lodktion  to  the  election  law  of  1059;  but  at- 
Miigainst  the  validity  of  the  election  were  not 
*«^l  forniiH  till  after  1076. 

By  far  the  most  important  chapter  in  the  history 

^  Ciregpjy'g   pohcy    deals   with    his    relations    to 

Ce^wy.    After  the  death  of  Henry  III.  (1056), 

of  the  kingdom  became  greatly  weakened 

regency  of  the  Empress  Agnes  and  the 

prince*.    In  1073  Henry  IV.  (b.  1050) 

K*lations    was  gtUl  inejcperienced   in  statecraft, 

*itli        and   was  so  pre<:)ccupicd   with  affairs 

^*riiUBy.    of  home  government  that  he  could  not 

9^*VTel     maintain  his  father^s  attitude  toward 

»itli        the    Curia.      The    situation,    accord- 

H«wy  IV.  ingly,  was  uncommonly  favorable  for 

Gregory.     In   1073-74   Henry  was  in 

I'll  reason  of  the  insurgent  Saxons  that 

1^  lied  to  seek  the  pope's  support.     In 

*V»  10*4^  he  laid  certain  declarations  before  the 


pope's  legate  in  Nuremberg,  which  so  thoroughly 
satisfied  Gregory'  that  he  turned  his  thoughts  to 
pbns  for  a  crusade  and  purposed,  during  his  ab- 
sence, to  commit  the  protection  of  the  Roman 
Church  to  Henry.  In  the  summer  of  1075,  how*- 
ever,  the  situation  of  the  German  king  changed 
completely  by  his  victory  over  the  Saxons  near 
Homburg  on  the  Fnstrut,  thus  gaining  a  free  hand 
in  Germany,  wth  corresponding  changes  in  his 
status  toward  the  pope,  Henry  despatched  bis 
trusted  servant,  Count  Eberhard,  to  Lombardy  to 
restore  the  imperial  prestige  sliattered  by  the  Pat- 
arene  movement.  He  appointe<l  Teobald  areii- 
bishop  of  Milan p  and  opene<l  negotiations  ^ith  the 
Normans.  These  steps  on  the  king's  part  were  at 
variance  with  the  pope's  policy,  and  Gregory  ad- 
dressed him  an  ultimatum,  at  tlie  same  time  refer- 
ring to  alleged  crimes  of  the  king  for  which  he 
might  be  excommimicated  and  deposed.  Henry 
forthwith  convened  a  council  at  Worms  on  Jan. 
24,  1076.  The  attending  prelates  sided  with  the 
king  and  the  excitement  was  intensified  by  the  at- 
tacks of  Candidus  upon  the  pope,  with  the  residt 
that  the  bishops  declared  Gregory  deposed,  while 
Henry  summoned  the  Romans  to  elect  a  new  pope. 
The  dijcuments  were  hurriedly  despatched  to  north- 
em  Italy,  and  the  episcopate  of  Lombardy  in- 
dorsed them  at  the  Synofl  of  Pbcenza. 

The  papers  were  now  conveyed  to  Rome,  and  an 
ecclesiastic  of  Pamia  contrived  to  have  them  read 
aloud  before  the  Lenten  synod  just  then  in  session, 
Gregory  retorted  by  exctrmraunicating 
Henry  Ex-  the  king,  declaring  him  deposed,  and 
communj-  releasing  his  subjects  from  their  oath 
cated,  1076.  of  feBby.  Nevertheless,  the  political 
Canossa,  effect  of  the  papal  measures  was  con- 
Jan.,  1077.  tingent  upon  whether  the  German 
princes  would  remain  loyal  to  the 
king.  However,  the  pope's  calculation  proved  cor^ 
rect;  the  princes  fell  away  from  the  king.  The 
Saxons  found  the  moment  opportune  for  a  new  up- 
rising, and  in  C)ct.,  107C,  the  princes  assembled  at 
Tribur  on  the  Rliine  to  confer  about  the  election  of 
a  new  king.  Although  they  disagreed  in  the  mat- 
ter, Henry  was  obliged  to  promise  the  pof»e  obedi- 
ence and  sati.sfaction,  but  even  so  his  crown  gained 
little  security.  The  rcbeUious  princes  agreed  to 
deprive  him  of  the  crown,  unless  the  ban  were  re- 
moved within  a  year,  and  also  resolved  to  invite 
the  pope  to  a  diet  of  the  princes  at  Augsburg^  set 
for  Feb.  2,  1077.  Henry  clearly  discerned  his 
predicament;  he  could  save  his  kingdom  only  by 
obtaining  release  from  the  ban.  Straightway  he  des- 
patched messengers  to  the  pope,  antl  decluTi?d  him- 
self ready  to  make  full  satisfaction;  but  Gregory 
refused  to  release  him.  Henry  now  hurried  in  per- 
son to  Italy  and  put  upon  the  popie  the  moral  ob- 
ligation of  absolving  him  before  going  to  Germany. 
The  Alpine  passes  being  held  by  the  South  German 
princes,  he  traveled  through  Burgundy,  setting  out 
from  Speyer  shortly  before  Christmas,  and  rtvich- 
ing  northern  Italy  in  good  season.  Gregory  had 
alremly  started  on  his  journey  to  Germany,  but 
was  awaiting  the  promised  escort  of  the  German 
princes.  Upon  tidings  of  the  king's  arrival  in 
Lombardy,  he  fled  to  Canosaa  (11  m.  8.w.  of  Reggio), 
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the  castle  of  Countess  Matilda  of  Tuscany.  Henry 
appeared  before  the  gate  of  this  castle,  a  penitent, 
and  succeeded  in  inducing  Gregory  to  release  him, 
though  not  without  reservation;  for  he  did  not 
revoke  the  sentence  of  deposition. 

Only  a  transient  peace  ensued  between  Henry 

and  Gregory  upon  this  basis.    When,  several  weeks 

later,  on  motion  of  some  of  the  German  princes, 

Rudolph  of  Swabia  was  elected  oppo- 

Second  Ex-  sition  king  at  Forchheim,  Gregory  did 

communi-  not  declare  against  him.     He  treated 

cation  of  the  matter  of  Henry's  or  Rudolph's 
Henry,io8o.  legitimacy  rather  as  an  open  question, 
Henry's  Tri-  and  hoped  to  be  able  to  decide  the  di»- 
umph,  1084.  pute  as  judge.  Finally,  when  Ru- 
dolph, on  Jan.  27,  1080,  won  a  great 
victory — so  the  report  went — near  Flarchheim, 
Gregory  again  placed  Henry  under  the  ban  and  sen- 
tence of  deposition.  But  this  time  public  opinion 
was  against  him,  whereas  in  1076  it  had  sided  with 
him;  furthermore,  on  Oct.  15,  1080,  Rudolph  died, 
and  Hermann  of  Luxemburg,  later  elected  in  his 
stead,  could  not  materially  strengthen  the  papal 
position  in  Germany.  Henry  IV.  was  now  able  to 
take  the  offensive  against  Gregory.  At  Brixen 
(Jime  25,  1080),  Gregory  was  solemnly  repudiated, 
and  Guibert  of  Ravenna  (q.v.)  was  made  counter^ 
pope.  In  the  following  year,  Henry  marched  to 
Italy,  since  Gregory  was  to  be  conquered  only  in 
Rome.  This  was  accomplished  in  1084.  A  faction  of 
the  clergy  fell  away  from  Gregory,  thirteen  car- 
dinals turned  their  backs  on  him,  and  the  Roman 
people,  weary  of  the  war,  delivered  the  city  to  the 
German  king.  Guibert  of  Ravenna  was  now  en- 
throned (Mar.  24)  as  Clement  III.  and  Henry  IV. 
was  crowned  emperor  by  him  on  Mar.  31.  Not 
until  May  did  the  Norman  prince  Robert  Guiscard 
march  to  Gregory's  aid.  He  forced  Henry  to  re- 
treat, but  by  his  plimdering  of  Rome  the  cause  of 
Gregory,  who  was  held  responsible  therefor,  was 
lost  forever.  Gregory  lived  a  year  longer  in  exile 
at  Salerno,  forsaken  by  his  friends  but  unbroken  in 
spirit.    He  died  May  25, 1085. 

The  concentration  of  his  strength  upon  Germany 

prevented  Gregory  from  acting  with  similar  energy 

in    other    coimtries.      He    projected 

Gregory's  great  things  in  the  Orient;  but  he  did 
Policy  and  not  succeed  in  abolishing  the  schism 

Achieve-    between  East  and  West,  nor  could  he 

ments  out-  institute  a  crusade  or  form  a  imion 

side  of      with  the  Armenians.    He  made  good 

Germany,  some  political  claims  on  Dalmatia, 
Corsica,  and  Sardinia;  and  he  cher- 
ished the  vain  hope  of  founding  a  papal  feudal  king- 
dom in  Spain.  He  once  threatened  excommunica- 
tion and  interdict,  and  even  deposition,  against 
Philip  I.  of  France,  who  had  aroused  his  ill-will  by 
reason  of  simony  and  ecclesiastical  oppressions; 
but  he  did  not  enforce  these  penalties — ^although 
the  king  showed  no  improvement — ^because  he  was 
imwilling  to  provide  Henry  IV.  with  a  confeder- 
ate. William  I.  of  England  also  derived  advan- 
tage from  the  conflicts  in  Germany.  For,  in  spite 
of  his  marital  relations,  in  spite  of  his  appointment 
of  bishops  and  abbots,  in  spite  of  his  forbidding 
the  bishops  to  visit  Rome,  and  of  many  other 


things,  he  was  spared  the  Roman  censures.  Greg- 
ory maintained  favorable  relations  with  Denmark, 
whose  King  Svend  II.,  Estridsen,  was  summoned 
— without  practical  result — to  transform  his  king- 
dom into  a  feudal  dependency  upon  the  apostolic 
prince.  He  directed  like  hopes  toward  Russia;  and 
he  affirmed  that  the  Roman  Church  had  long 
held  a  right  of  possession  in  respect  to  Hungaiy. 
He  also  kept  Poland  and  Bohemia  in  view;  even 
as  his  provident  care  was  likewise  engaged  by  north 
Africa,  oppressed  by  the  Saracens. 

Gregory's  administrative  activity  thus  encom- 
passed the  entire  Christian  world,  operating  along 
definite  lines,  and  clearly  pursuing  well-defined 
aims.  Of  fimdamental  significance 
The  Aims  were  his  ideas  as  to  the  essence  of  the 
and  Means.  State.  The  Augustinian  theoiy  that 
The  Inves-  the  State  is  a  product  of  sin  was  shared 
titure  Con-  by  him;  only,  inasmuch  as  the  logical 
troversy.  sequel  of  a  permanent  conflict  with 
the  State  as  such  was  not  within  prac- 
tical realization,  he  recognized  the  coexistence  of 
State  and  Church  as  of  divine  ordination,  at  the 
same  time  vigorously  affirming  the  obligation  to 
subordinate  the  State  to  the  Chureh.  From  these 
premises  he  deduced  the  right  of  excommimicating 
and  deposing  incompetent  rulers  and  of  confirming 
the  status  of  a  German  king.  The  attempts  to  per- 
suade particular  States  into  a  relation  of  spiritual 
dependency  on  the  Roman  see  show  that  he  had 
consciously  in  view  the  goal  of  subjecting  temporal 
States  to  the  Church;  that  is,  to  found  a  theocracy 
or  to  create  an  ecumenical  papal  dominion.  He 
endeavored  to  apply  these  principles  in  filling  spir- 
itual vacancies,  and  in  this  way  the  dispute  as  to 
Investiture  (q.v.)  came  about.  Inaugurated  by  a  law 
promulgated  in  1049,  under  Leo  IX.,  it  filled  West- 
em  Christendom  down  to  the  Concordat  of  Worms 
in  1122.  It  is  manifest  from  the  laws  enacted  un- 
der Gregory  in  1075,  1078,  and  1080  that  he  pur- 
posed to  withdraw  appointments  to  spiritual  posi- 
tions from  the  influence  of  the  king  for  the  sake  of 
securing  this  influence  for  himself,  and  so  to  sub- 
stitute papal  nomination  for  the  previous  royal 
nomination.  But  even  had  this  goal  been  attained, 
Gregory  was  not  yet  at  the  end  of  his  aspirations; 
for  even  if  the  king  no  longer  had  influence  on  epis- 
copal nominations,  the  bishops  were  expected  to 
retain  all  the  sovereign  rights,  allodia,  and  fiefs 
which  had  been  conveyed  to  them  as  princes  of  the 
realm.  By  this  process,  however,  the  king's  right 
to  church  property  of  the  realm  would  have  been 
annulled,  and  the  pope,  as  feudal  suzerain,  would 
have  acquired  the  ri^t  of  administration  over  the 
goods  of  the  Church. 

In  the  internal  direction  of  the  Church,  Greg- 
ory's efforts  to  enforce  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy 
and  to  extirpate  simony  took  front  rank  at  the 
outset.     The  legislation  of  Leo   IX. 
The  Internal  on  celibacy  was  energetically  sustained 
Administra- by  Gregory,  and  the  "Nicolaitan  her> 
tion  of  the  esy"  was  combated  in  all  countries, 
Church.     — though  with  spirited  protests  on  the 
part   of   many   married   ecclesiastics. 
The  difficulty  of  abolishing  simony  was  increased 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  course  of  time  the  practiso 
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i  assumed  very  subtle  forma,  having  grown  to  be 
bcftablished  custom^  and  finding  a  certain  support 
leodeiiaetieal  usage  itself.  Lastly^  it  is  significant 
m  reipect  to  Gregory's  administrative  policy  that 
h»  (Otight  to  centralize  the  entire  government  of 
tb  Church  in  Rome,  The  power  of  the  biahopa 
I  nstrictecl.  and  the  metropolitans  were  kept  in 
BJbn  by  oat  ha  of  obedience  and  the  bestowal 
'pallivmi, 

Pronoinent  among  Gregpry^s  ptirtizans  and  aux- 
iliaries were  the  Counters  Beatrix  of  Tuscany,  her 
<isu^ter  the  Countess  Matilda,  and  the  Empress 
kpOL  Among  the  high  clergy,  he  was  supported 
preeminetitly  by  Biahop  Altmann  of  Passau,  and 
r  Archbishops  Gebhard  of  Salzburg,  Hugo  of  Die, 
\  Lwifranc  of  Canterbury. 
!  importance  of  Gregory  VIT.  in  the  history 
of  the  Cburch  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  elaborated 
and  realized,  with  logical  acwteness 
G»goi7*fl  and  consistency,  the  ideal  of  the  pa- 
hnpoftince.  pacy  as  a  political  power»  He  exerted 
radical  influence  on  the  canon  law  in 
ha  fonnative  period,  both  by  \irtue  of  his  own 
kgiiUlive  activity  and  also  through  the  digests 
that  were  compiled  at  his  instigation.  Further- 
nwre,  be  brought  it  about  that  thenceforward  the 
oUnenoe  of  priests  occupies  front  rank  among 
^ohli^tions  of  their  vocation.  Not  one  of  the 
Jttiwinenls  emphasized  by  Gregory  was  abso- 
toy  new;  but  he  has  the  nverit  of  having  given 
tl»  papsil  ideal  lis  classic  definition,  and  of  having 
inide  the  catholic  Church  of  the  West,  Roman 
ClthoUc  His  name  was  admitted  by  Gregory 
Xm,,  m  15S4,  into  the  Mtj-rtt/rohgium  Romanum; 
•ftd  Paid  V.  canonized  him  in  1606.  The  passage 
WwerojDg  him  in  the  Bteinarium  Ronwnum  under 
Ifaif  25  contains  a  glorification  of  the  papal  power 
over  pritiees  and  countries,  which,  during  the  eight- 
ettlh  nad  nineteenth  oenturie»,  led  to  prohibitive 
tmrnm  m  xvenl  Roman  Catholic  States. 

Carl  Mirbt- 

^*IOBiA*«T:   Ltata  of  lit«ratum  moiy  be  found  in  F.  Cer- 

Mi  BmnmM  di  R^mut.  i.   29&-303.    Rome.   1803:     V. 

iCnillier,  R4pertoirt  d^B  tmirces  hUtoriqiux  du  fnouen  AQe, 

piMSl  m^„  Pahs,  1877  and  Bupplcment.  2621-22.  ib. 

Mthut,      WegweiMer,     pp.     541-542*     1350-52; 

,  RB,  vii.  96-©9. 

—  for  a   history   are  Gregory'!   Reffi»trum   and 

^'^^^iantm,  voK  ii.,  Monumenia  Gregoriana^  Berlin, 
|*J^  ef.  Jafr#.  Rso«tia,  u  594-649.  ii.  751;  Berthold,  An- 
^^  B«mold,  Cfurankan^  Lambert  Hersfelden^is,  An- 
**^  Bniso,  De  b^Uo  Saxonim,  «U  ed.  Perti,  in  MGll, 
^Vi,  fuJ,  Y„  lg44:  Sigebert,  Chronofraphia,  ib..  vol. 
'l^lftH:  Hugo  FlAviniafleniMs,  Cttronicon,  ib.,  vol.  viii., 
j**i  Ptal  you  Bcmripd,    Vita  Oregorii   Vti.,  in  J*   M. 

J^IWI2  id,  on  it  J.  Greving.  PauU  von  BermUd  Vila 
^*'*9^  Vlt.,  MQn9t«r.  1893);  and  the  polemical  Utera- 
**«oJMKi  io  MGII,  Lib,  dt  liU.  vela,  i.-iii,  18W>-97 
(a,  ^  ly^  TiJufi  G.  Meyer  von  Knon&ii,  in  TheotofftMche 
'^***Weai«  dler  Schweii,  xiv„  J8«>7,  pp,  130-139).  A 
•'^  6f  docimientji  of  the  first  imporlAnc©  for  the  period 
J^imti  in  C.  Mirbt,  Queilm  ntr  Oetchichte  dc»  Paptd- 
J*Mit>.  100-113,  TQbingen,  1901  j  Thatcher  and  McNeal, 
***»  lf«ot.  pp,  134-150;  Henderson.  Documents,  pp.  20S- 
«»,JTj^l0|.  n^(^^  DocufwnU,  pp.  15G-161,  300-301; 
**d«cniii]t  Robinfon.  Europwn  HUtCfry,  pp.  206-293. 

'Wtui  UAi  mod  activity  in  general  cooflult:  J.  W.  Bow- 
*5^t4fr«i»rf  PonJtitUuS£  of  GrfQory  VIL,  2  vols,.  I^ndon. 
**Jft  I  Voigt.  HiUdrrand  aU  Paptt  .  .  .  und  lein  Znl- 
'■'.Viimar.  1846;   A,  F.  GfrAnsr,  Paptt  Or*poriut  VII, 


und  Mtn  Zeitalter,  8  voIa.«  SchaJThauaen.  1850-64;  R. 
Baxmano,  Die  PoUtik  der  Papste,  voL  ii..  Elberfeld.  1869; 
A.  V,  ViUem&io.  Life  of  Greffory  VII.,  3  vols.,  London, 
1874;  E.  ^tdndarfr,  JakrbQcher  dt»  dtui^chen  Beichs  un- 
(*r  Ueinrich  I  If..  2  vols..  Ix^ip.iio,  187*1-81;  W,  Martins, 
Oregor  VIL,  Bein  Ltben  und  Wirkitn,  2  volfl.,  Leip»ic,  1894; 
O.  Delarc,  jS.  Grigoire  tt  la  rf forme  de  V^lixt  an  jtk  ti^^Ut, 
3  volfl.,  Paris,  1889-90;  G,  Meyer  von  Knonau,  JaAr- 
backer  dee  dtutschen  Retjcha  unter  Heinrich  IV.  und  Hein- 
Heh  F.,  i.  1056-59,  ii.  1070-77,  Leipnic,  1890-94:  J. 
von  Dollinger,  Daa  Papttthum,  ed.  J.  Friedrich,  Munich, 
1892;  J.  Langen,  Gt^tcklcfite  der  romi^fien  Kirehe,  vol.-*. 
iii.-iv..  Bonn,  1892-93:  B.  Plalina,  Lii^  of  She  Popea 
from  Gregory  Vli.  to  .  ,  .  Paul  IL^  cd.  W.  Beiibiun« 
London,  1803;  E.  Eraerton,  Mediirval  Europe,  8t4-tSOO, 
pp.  232-209,  Boston,  1894;  C.  Mirbt,  Die  Pubtixittik  im 
Zeitaller  GregorM  VIL,  Leipsic,  1894;  F.  Gregorovius, 
Hiat  €f  the  City  of  Rome,  iv.  171-256,  London,  1896;  M. 
R.  Viooenl,  The  Age  of  Hildebrand,  New  York,  1896; 
E.  F.  Heodereoo,  Short  Hint,  of  Germany,  pp.  58-75,  IS3- 
227.  Now  York,  1902;  J.  Bryce.  The  Ilaty  Roman  Bmr 
pire,  pajMim,  N«w  York.  1904;  Hefele,  Coficiiiengeechidiis^ 
vol.  v.;  Neandcr.  ChriMttan  Church,  iii,  37&-399,  iv.  82- 
lOO  et  pa*aim;  Schaff,  Christian  Church,  iv.  393  et  paa- 
itim,  v,  1,  pp.  7-04;  Hauck.  KD,  iii.  763-838  et  paBum; 
Harnack,  £?t»otna,  vi,  4  et  paii^im;  Bower,  PopeM,  ii.  377- 
410;    Milman,  Latin  Chriatiunitu,  iii.  353-496, 

On  Gregory's  earlier  life:  W.  Marten*,  ITar  Oregor 
VI L  Monchr  Dansig,  1891;  idem,  in  Hiatoriechee  Jahr- 
bu-h  der  GurreageeelUdiaft.  xvi  (1895),  274-282;  U,  Ber- 
li^re,  in  Revue  Binidiciine,  x  (1893),  337-347, 

On  the  administration  of  church  affoim  cotiflult:  G. 
Waits,  Deuteche  Verfaseunifageachichte^  voL  vii..  Kiel. 
1876;  O-  MeltMr,  Papal  Gregor  VIL  uruf  die  Biachofa- 
toahle-n^  Dresden.  187S;  P.  Ivrolhuk,  Die  Kioattrchronik 
von  St.  Hxdtert  uwi  der  InvestHurkampf  im  Biatum  Lut- 
tich,  Berlin,  1884;  F,  O.  Voi^t,  Die  Kloaterpolitik  der 
ealischen  Kaiaer  und  Kfmige,  I,reipaio,  1888;  A.  Gauohie, 
Iji  Qiter^le  dee  inveatituree  dana  lea  di&ctaeM  de  Liige  el  de 
Cambrai^  Ix}uvain«  1890-91;  P.  Imbart  d«  ]&  Tour.  Let 
£lectiona  ipuaypaiet  done  V^qlite  de  Ftan/t*  du  x.  au  xii, 
allele.  Parts,  1894;  J.  H.  RanL-my,  The  Foundationa  of 
England,  ii.  109  sqq,,  Liondon.  1898.  And  on  fundamen- 
tals of  church  policy:  O.  Gierke,  Daa  deutache  Genoaf^cn^ 
achaftarecht,  vol.  iii.,  Berlin.  18S1;  C.  Mirbt,  Die  Stellung 
A^iguatina  in  der  Pidttiiiatik  dea  gregorianiacken  Kirchen^ 
atreita,  Leipsic.  1SS8;  J.  B.  SagmdUer,  in  TQ,  Ixxviii 
(1896},  577-613. 

On  Gregory's  relations  to  the  states  of  Europe:  E. 
Engelmann.  Der  Anapruch  der  Pdpata  an  Konfirmation 
und  Approbation  bei  den  deutachen  K^>nig»wahhn,  Bres- 
lau,  1886;  C.  Mirbt.  Die  Wahi  Oregora  VIL,  Marburg, 
1892;  P.  Sander,  Der  Kampf  Heinritha  IV.  und  Gregor  a 
VIL,  Berlin,  1893;  A.  Piumenborg.  AStudien  aur  Qeachichte 
der  Meraogin  Mathitde  von  Canoaaa,  Gottingen,  1872; 
C.  Hegftl,  Qeachichte  der  Sliidteverfaaaung  von  Italien,  vol. 
ii.,  Leipsic,  1847;  G.  Hoffmann,  Daa  VerfiHUniaa  Oregora 
VIL  xu  Frankreicht  Breslau,  1877;  F.  Liebermann,  An- 
aelm  von  Canterbury  und  Ihigo  von  Lyon,  pp.  156  pqq,, 
Hanover,  1886;  W.  Lube.  Hu^o  von  Die  und  Lyon,  Le- 
gat  von  GaUien,  Bn^slau.  1898;  A.  Huber,  Geachichte 
Oeaterreicha,  i.  205,  223  Bqc|.,  Gotha.  1885;  E,  Freeman, 
Hiat.  of  the  Norman  ConquMt  of  England^  vol.  iv.,  Oxford, 
1871. 

Gregory  VIII.  (Mauritius  Biirdinus):  Antipope 
1118-21.  He  was  archbishop  of  Braga  in  Portu- 
gal, and,  having  ioined  the  cause  of  Henry  V.  of 
Germany,  was  put  under  the  ban  by  Pope  Paschal 
H.  at  the  S>Tiod  of  Benevento,  in  Apr.,  1U7  (see 
Paschal  H.),  He  viiis  then  &et  up  as  pope  by 
Henry,  when  Gelasius  XL,  successor  elect  to  Pas- 
chal^ took  flight  frara  Rome  hefore  reeeiving  con- 
secration, and  was  proclaimed  as  Gregory  VIII., 
on  Mar  8,  1118,  being  ordained  priest  on  the 
9th  and  consecrated  biahop  on  the  10th.  He 
was  unable  to  assert  himself  in  Rome,  was  im- 
prisoited  by  Calixtua  IL,  and  also  continued  in 
duress  under  Honorius  II.    He  died  after  1137. 

Caul  Mirbt. 
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Biblioobapht:  Sources  are:  AnnaUa  Romani,  in  MOH, 
Script,  V  (1844).  468-480;  Landulfus.  Hiatoria  Medio- 
lanaia,  ib.  xx  (1868).  17-49;  Eccehard.  Chranicon,  ib.  vi. 
(1844)  33-265;  JafT«.  Regetta,  i.  821-822.  Consult:  J. 
Langen.  Geachichte  der  r6miMchen  Kirdu,  vol.  iv..  Bonn, 
1893;  F.  Gregorovius,  Hi»t.  of  the  City  of  Rome,  iv.  372- 
374,  384-387.  394-396,  London,  1896;  Hefele,  ConcUien^ 
geaehichte,  v.  327  et  passim. 

Gregory  Vm.  (Albertus  de  Mora):  Pope  1187. 
He  was  bom  in  Benevento  between  1105  and  1110, 
was  a  Benedictine  and  cardinal ,  and  after  the  death 
of  Urban  III.  was  ahnost  unanimously  chosen  pope 
on  Oct.  21,  1187.  He  was  imbued  with  the  ideal 
of  strict  asceticism,  which  he  sought  to  apply  both 
in  the  curia  and  among  the  clergy.  He  had  the 
plan  of  a  crusade  particularly  at  heart,  and  to  this 
end  he  strove  to  reach  an  understanding  with  Em- 
peror Frederick  I.,  and  attempted  to  mediate  be- 
tween the  cities  of  Pisa  and  Genoa.  In  the  midst 
of  his  projects  he  was  suddenly  overtaken  by  death, 
on  Dec.  17.  CarlMirbt. 

Biblioobapht:  Three  of  his  Epietolce  are  in  Bouquet,  JB«- 
cimZ,  xiz.  330-331;  twenty-eeven  Epiatola  et  privileffia 
are  in  AfPL,  ccii.  1537-64.  Consult:  JafT^,  Reifeaia, 
ii.  528-635,  770;  J.  M.  Watterich,  PonHficum  Romano- 
rum  vU<B,  ii.  683-692,  Leipsic,  1862;  P.  Nadig,  Oregon 
VIII.  67-tdffigea  PoTUifUcat,  Basel,  1890;  J.  Langen,  Ch- 
achicfUe  der  rdmiechen  Kirche,  iv.  570  sqq.,  Bonn,  1893; 
F.  Gregorovius.  Hiet.  of  the  City  of  Rome,  iv.  614-615, 
London.  1896;  Hauck.  KD,  pp.  912.  919;  Bower.  Popee, 
ii.  528-529;   Milman.  Latin  Ckriatianity,  iv.  444-445. 

Gregory  IX.  (Count  Hugo — Ugolino — of  Segni): 
Pope  1227-41.  He  was  bom  at  Anagni  perhaps 
about  1145,  and  began  his  spiritual  career  under 
Innocent  III.,  his  uncle,  who  created  him  cardinal 
deacon  and  afterward  appointed  him  cardinal 
bishop  of  Ostia.  Honorius  III.  (1216-27)  honored 
him  with  important  commissions.  His  name  is  like- 
wise intimately  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
rise  of  the  Franciscan  order,  while  Dominic,  the 
founder  of  the  Dominican  order,  likewise  had  his 
support.  After  the  death  of  Honorius  III.,  Cardinal 
Ugolino  was  elected  as  Pope  Gregory  IX. 

Gregory  quickly  came  into  strained  relations 
with  Frederick  II.  of  Germany,  although  they  had 
previously  been  on  good  terms.  The  causes  of  es- 
trangement lay  in  the  general  trend 

Gregory  of  the  imperial  policy.  At  the  Diet 
and  Fred-  of  Frankfort,  1220,  Frederick  had  had 
crick  n.  of  his  son  Henry  elected  king  of  the  Ro- 

Germany.  mans;  the  administration  of  Sicily  had 
been  ceded  to  Frederick  by  Honorius 
III.;  and,  after  putting  affairs  in  order  there,  he  had 
undertaken  to  win  back  the  German  imperial  rights 
in  northern  Italy,  where  the  Lombards  had  cur- 
tailed them.  In  this  enlargement  of  the  imperial 
power,  Gregory  perceived  a  danger  for  the  Roman 
see.  His  distrust  was  enhanced  by  the  fact  that 
Frederick  had  postponed  the  fulfilment  of  his  prom- 
ise to  proceed  to  the  Holy  Land.  At  the  appointed 
term  (Aug.,  1227)  he  had  indeed  stationed  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  crusaders,  assembled  at  Brin- 
disi;  but  the  epidemic  which  carried  off  thousands 
of  pilgrims  seized  him  as  well,  and  compelled  him 
to  remain  in  Otranto.  Gregory,  not  making  a  full 
examination  of  the  circumstances,  excommuni- 
cated the  emperor  (Sept.  27,  1227).  and  justified 
this   condemnation   in   an   encyclical.     Frederick, 


too,  made  public  defense  of  himself,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  actually  began  the  crusade — ^against 
the  pope's  protest  and  under  difficult  conditions. 
Despite  all  this,  he  succeeded,  by  a  treaty  with  the 
sultan  Kamil  of  Egypt  (Feb.  18,  1229),  in  achiev- 
ing more  than  the  other  crusaders  before  him.  The 
main  gain  was  that  Jerusalem  was  again  turned 
over  to  the  Christians,  with  the  right  of  fortification. 
But  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  after  Frederick 
had  put  on  the  crown  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusa- 
lem, covered  the  sacred  sites  with  a  sentence  of  in- 
terdict. In  view  of  this  hostility,  and  upon  receipt 
of  tidings  of  the  pope's  encroachment  on  Sicily, 
Frederick  resolved  on  a  speedy  return.  He  soon 
succeeded  in  expelling  the  papal  soldiers;  and  in 
the  year  following,  by  the  Peace  of  Ceperano  (Aug. 
28,  1230),  after  great  concessions  he  was  released 
from  the  ban. 

There  now  followed  nine  years  of  peace,  but  the 
fimdamental  conflict  of  papal  and  imperial  inter- 
ests continued,  and  finally  led  to  another  open 
rupture.  Gregory  allied  himself  with  Frederick's 
adversaries,  the  Lombards,  and  on  Mar.  20,  1239, 
put  the  emperor  under  the  ban  for  the  second  time. 
Both  pope  and  emperor  vindicated  their  cause  in 
public,  but  Gregory,  not  disposed  to  jjeace,  formed 
the  design,  in  1241,  of  having  Frederick  sentenced 
in  Rome  by  an  ecimienical  ooimcil.  The  plan 
faOed,  however,  since  the  imperial  and  Pisan  fleet 
defeated  the  Genoese  fleet  southeastward  of  Elba, 
and  the  extra-Italian  prelates  happened  to  be 
aboard  the  vanquished  squadron.  Gregory  was 
not  even  turned  from  his  bitter  opposition  to  the 
emperor  by  the  great  surging  of  the  Tatars  toward 
Central  Europe  in  1241,  until  the  battle  near  Lieg- 
nitz  (Apr.  9,  1241)  checked  their  progress. 

Gregory's   relations   with   other  countries  quite 

receded  into  the  background  in  contrast  with  his 

struggle  with  Germany.    Under  his  contemporary, 

St.  Louis  of  France  (1226-70).   that 

Relations     country    was     consolidated     into     a 

with  Other   strong  hereditary  kingdom.    In  Eng- 

Cotmtries.    land,    the   clergy    vigorously    reacted 
Gregory's     against    the    curia's    practise  of    be- 

Importance  stowing  the  lucrative  benefices  upon 
and  foreigners.     Gregory  also  gave  atten- 

Character,  tion  to  crusading  plans,  and  was 
occupied  with  thoughts  of  missions. 
His  early  relations  with  the  mendicant  orders  proved 
to  their  advantage,  though  the  division  among  the 
Franciscans  began  even  in  his  time.  His  converting 
the  battle  against  heresy,  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
Albigensian  wars,  into  a  permanent  institution  of 
the  Church  came  to  be  of  epoch-making  significance 
for  the  medieval  Church,  for  the  laws  affecting 
heresy,  as  developed  in  his  time,  maintained 
themselves  (see  Inquisition).  His  importance  for 
medieval  philosophy  and  theology  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  he  approved  the  study  of  Aristotle. 
Finally,  Gregory's  pontificate  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  the  sphere  of  canon  law,  since 
through  his  chaplain,  Raymond  of  Pennaforte,  he 
had  a  collection  of  decretals  compiled  which  gained 
universal  recognition  as  a  codification  of  canon  law 
(see  Canon  Law,  II.)  and  thus  contributed  to  the 
victory  of  the  pope's  legislative  authority.     Greg- 
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ory  died  Aug.  22,  I24L  He  may  be  called  great 
iahiaxesil  for  the  Church,  That  he  wjis  blinded  by 
his  biped  of  Frederick  and  imecmpuloua  in  his 
choice  of  AggrefiBive  measures  is  the  blot  on  his 
reputitioa.  Carl  Miubt. 

BnuoctJiinfir:  Sourer  for  a  history  &re:  The  Epi$toltx,  in 
MGH,  Bviii,  tac,  ««..  i  11883),  261-739;  MGH,I^., 
ii,  I  (1837).  274-276,  299-300;  bis  treaty  of  peace  with 
Fmknck  lU  in  MOH,  Lev..  I  I  (1837),  334-337;  L^t 
itfi^lm  dt  Grogoire  IX.  Recutil  d€t  6u/Zeff  dr  ce  pape 
.,.«<IU  Auvniy,  Pari».  1890-W;  A.  Huilluxd-Bre- 
hSia,  HiMtoria  diplomatiea  Fruierici  II.,  6  vols.,  Parin, 
1852H51  (a  collection  of  doeurjucntfl^  letters,  ptc);  A. 
JVUhMt,  R€ft€*ia  ponti^uM  Rovwnorum,  i.  680-&3ft,  ii, 
3ai»-21IO,  213^37,  Berlin.  1874-75;  Vila  GttQorii 
/JT  ,  in  L  A.  Muratori,  Bcnpt,  rer.  ttaL,  ill.  I,  pp.  675- 
SKJ.  23  vols.,  Milmi,  1723-51,  atwo  «d.  J.  Marx,  Berlin, 
ISSft,  Fertinent  documents  are  to  be  found  in  Thntcber 
iadlteH««t,  Sourct  Boiik,  pp.  240-250.  500-591,  and  in 
Re<iw  l>o€wngnt9.  pp.  266-270.  308-318.  Consult:  E. 
Wiakelfflum,  OeichUJite  KaUer  Pritdritha  IL  und  »tintT 
««<**,  3  vote.,  Berlin.  18»J3-P5;  A.  Pichl«r,  GeschirhU 
^  km^iehm  Trennuno  zv^tirhen  dcm  Oritul  und  Occi- 
^9i,  I  asa  «qq.,  Munich.  1864;  B,  H«ur<«au,  Grfgoire  IX. 
4t  h  tkUMophU  d'Aristi^U,  Paris.  1872;  R  Baliiu,  Storia 
iiOnffriolX,  •  rf«  «wn  tempi,  Modena,  1872;  H.  fieuter. 
CbriMdIlnicr  rKlioinHm  Aufkt&rung  im  MitittalUr,  vol.  ii.^ 
B«1ta,  1877i  W,  Felten,  PapMt  Grt^m  IX.,  FreiburR, 
)8M{  C.  RodenbefC  Kaiser  Frrtdrich  IL  uiul  die  dtutMche 
JfW*.  in  HiMtori^uhe  AuftdUe  turn  Andenken  an  G. 
^9iii,  pp.  22»-248,  Hanover,  188«;  idem»  Die  Vorver- 
^A^nemt  turn  FrUden  ton  San  Germano,  IMi9-liS0,  in 
**^.rriji  (1802).  177-205;  E.  MichoeJ.  in  ZKT,  ii  (1888)» 
290-AOl;  F.  GregoTOviu*.  Hist,  of  Uie  Citu  of  Rotm,  v. 
"*2  217,  London,  1897;  M.  Halbe.  Friedrich  11.  und  der 
ywWiifc**  Stuhl,  Berlin.  1806;  IL  R^hrieht,  Gesthiehte 
f^Ktmi^rtidut  JtrumUm  1100-1201,  pp.  757-796,  Inna- 
■jjek.  tSW;  J.  Brycc,  Tkr  Holu  fioman  Empire,  pp.  102, 
^  ill  Netr  York,  1904;  Hefele.  ConcilitngescMchte. 
J^W5  *l<j.;     Ncander,    Christian   Church,    iv.    178-183; 

*  321  452, 

^^w  his  relation  to  the  cruMid€«  consult;  J,  I,  Mom* 
^ft,  Shitrt  HiaL  nf  the  CruMade»^  pp,  246  el  pa!tj<>im.  New 
■•irk.  1804;  T.  A,  Archer  and  t\  L.  Kin«?ford,  The  Crv- 
*»<«i»Iip.  :t80-383.  38«V,  428,  ib.  1895;  J.  M.  Ludlow,  Th« 
^9**tA«  CrusodfM,  p.  300  ei  ptt«iini,  ib,  ISflfl. 

jj^fejwy  X.  iTcobaldo  Viseonti):     Pope  127t~76. 

^^  %ii  bom  in  Piacenxa  in  1210  and  was  archdea- 

^^  of  Li^j|;e  when  he  was  chosen  pope  on  Sept.  1 , 

*^l.    The  Roman  see  had  been  unoccupied  for 

^*riy  three  years  (since  the  death  of  Clement  IV., 

^0^,  29,  1268)»  the  cardinals  in  session  at  Viterbo, 

^'^'^ded  into  a  French  and  an  Italian  party,  being 

'*'*ible  ta  Agree  until  finally  they  reached  a  com- 

i^^Qnuie  in  the  election  of  Teobaldo  Viseonti.     At 

J«*  time  he  wa.^  in  the  Holy  Uitid  as  a  crustader, 

ft  ^'f»ao  th^  new-3  of  \m  elevation,  he  sot  out  from 

^L^^f*  Xtrv.  19,  arrived  at  Brindiei  Jnn.  I,  1272,  and, 

BMfer  itopping  awhile  at  Viterbo,  entered  Rome  on 

H^Jll;  13;  he  waa  ordained  priest  on  Mar.  Ill  and  on 

^*r  27  received    consecration    in    *St.   Peter^s  as 

I      Qifef&ry  X,     On    Mar.    31    he  ordereti   a   general 

ft  council  on  May  1,  1274,  for  the  aboli- 

f  The         tion  of  the  Greek  8chif?m,and  to  abate 

Couodl  of   the  oppression  of  the  Holy  Land  by  the 

*-yoDijii74,  Saracens  and  the  corruption  of  niorala 

among  clerg}'  and  latty.    It  was  fomi- 

^  decided,  on   Apr.    13,    1273,   that   the   coun- 

•*•  dMmJd  convene  at  Lyons.     Of  the  princes  in- 

?^  tmly  James  I.  of  Aragon  attended  in  i:)erRon; 

^  nttnv  ambaModora  were  present,  and  about 

Cmdred  prelates,  among  whom  were  five 
»t»hope.    The  ^rst  session  of  the  council > 
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which  is  usually  designated  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  as  the  Fourteenth  Ecumeniciil  CounciL  was 
opened  on  May  7,  1274;  the  sixth  and  last  session 
was  held  on  July  17. 

Gregory  cherished  peculiar  interest  for  the  Holy 
Land  and  large  resources  were  obtained  from 
France  and  En|?land,  which  enabled 
A  Crusade  the  new  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  whom 
Attempted,  firegory  had  iusitalled  (Archbishop 
Thomas  of  Cosenza)  to  afford  suste- 
nance to  the  Christian  army.  Mon^over,  on  the  in- 
itiative of  King  Charles  of  Sicily,  a  ten  years*  truce 
had  been  concluded  in  Ciesarea  between  Sultan  Bi- 
bara  and  King  Hugo  of  Cyprus^ at  least  as  far  as 
Plolcniais  and  Nazareth  were  concerned.  There 
shortly  en8ue<:l,  however,  all  kinds  of  untoward  cir- 
cumstjinces.  Prince  Edward  of  England  left  the 
Holy  Land;  the  new  patriarch  proved  incompe- 
tent; and  the  strife  between  Hugo  of  Cyprus  and 
Maria  of  Antioch  over  tho  croMn  of  Jerusalem  con- 
tin  uciL  The  comicQ  failed  to  support  the  opera- 
tions in  the  East,  The  pope  contrived,  indeed, 
to  have  a  tithe  of  the  church  revenues  appropri- 
ated for  six  years  to  the  prospective  crusade^  but 
no  great  or  adequate  action  was  taken. 

Emperor  Michael  Paheologtis  of  Byzantium  bad 
Bent  ambassadors  to  Lyons;   and  to  gain  Gregory's 
assistance  against  the  aggressive  designs  of  t'lmrles 
of  iSicily*  he  evinoe<l  great  cordiahty  t^-jward  the 
pope's  ecclesiastical  plans.     The  Byzantine  dele- 
gates accept-ed  the  fitioqttc  clause  in 
Union       the  creed;    the  primacy  of  Rome  was 
witli  the     acknnwledgCfJ    in    an    imperial    corn- 
Eastern      munication  that  was  read  in  public; 
Church,     and  the  logothcte  tcx>k  the  oath  in  the 
emperor's  name  that  he  solemnly  ab- 
jured all  schism.     In  short,  the  snbmigaion  to  the 
Roman  see  wa^  complete. 

The  Council  of  L^'ons  was  also  important  for 
Gregory's  relations  with  Germany.  \\Tien,  after 
the  death  of  Richard  of  Cornwall  {Apr.  2,  1272), 
the  surviving  pretender,  Alfonso  of 
Relations  Castile,  demanded  imperial  corona- 
witli  tion,  the  pope  held  aloof;  as  he  did 
Germanj.  with  respect  to  the  demand  of  Philip 
of  France,  which  was  backeti  by 
Charles  of  Sicily.  On  the  other  hand,  at  the  close 
of  July,  1273,  he  addressed  to  the  German  electors 
the  mandate  to  hold  a  new  election  protnptly,  and 
threat^neil,  were  this  avoided,  himself  to  appoint 
a  king.  Count  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg  was  accord- 
ingly clecte^l  at  Frankfort,  Oct.  1,  1273.  King 
Ott4>ctir  of  Bohemia  lodging  a  protest  against  the 
election  it  was  only  after  receivinjtf  extensive  con- 
cessions that  Gregory  gave  an  affirmative  decision 
in  behalf  of  Rudolph's  petition  for  imperial  coronsr 
tion.  The  pope  had  no  success  in  his  attempt  to 
move  Ottocar  of  Bohemia  to  submit  to  Rudolph; 
but  he  succeeded  in  procuring  the  renunciation  by 
Alfonso  of  Castile  of  all  claims  to  the  Gennan  em- 
pi  re.  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg  was  recognize^l  by 
Gregory  in  a  written  proclamation  dated  Sept.  26, 
1274.  After  further  concessions  at  Lausanne  (Oct. 
21,  1275).  the  day  for  the  imperial  coronation  was 
set  for  Fel>.  2,  1276. 

At  least  some  attempt  ^^'as  also  made^  although 
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no  fundamental  reform  was  attained,  to  remedy  the 
moral  corruption  of  the  time.    The  most  important 
of  the  laws  passed  was  the  one  touch- 
Ecclesiasti-  ing  papal  election;    by  its  terms  the 
cal  Reform,  cardinals,  when  a  vacancy  occurred, 
were  to  hold  the  new  election  in  con- 
clave.   Finally,  while  the  council  was  in  progress, 
negotiations    were    concluded    through    Philip    of 
France  for  the  cession  to  the  curia  of  the  County 
Venaissin,  which  remained  a  papal  possession  until 
1791. 

From  all  this  it  would  appear  that  Gregory  X. 
could  point  to  great  results,  but  they  were  not  en- 
during. The  union  with  the  Greeks  soon  proved 
a  great  delusion;  and  the  time  of  the  crusades  was 
past.  Gregory  was  spared  disappointment,  how- 
ever, for  he  died  on  Jan.  10,  1276. 

Carl  Mirbt. 
Bibuoorapht:  Sources  are:  Let  Reoi»treB  de  Griooire  X. 
Recueil  det  fruUee  de  ee  pape,  .  .  .  ed.  J.  Guiraud,  Paris, 
1892  sqq.;  O.  Raynaldus,  AntuUet  e&:le9iaatici,  xiv.  188- 
246,  Cologne,  1692;  J.  F.  Bdhmer,  Acta  imperii  seUcta, 
Innsbruck,  1870;  A.  Potthast,  Rmeeta  porUificum  Roma- 
norum,  ii.  1661-1703.  2131,  2138.  Berlin,  1875. 

Lives  by  three  authors  are  collected  in  L.  A.  Muratori, 
Rer.  lUd.  aaript.,  iii.  1,  pp.  597-605.  iii.  2,  424-425,  25 
vols.,  Biilan,  1723-51.  Consult:  A.  Pichler,  Oeechichte 
der  kirMidien  TVennung  twiechen  Orient  und  Occident,  i. 
342  sqq.,  Munich,  1864;  H.  Finke,  KomUienatudien  tur 
OeechuJUe  dee  IS.  JahrhunderU,  pp.  1-18,  MOnster.  1891; 
F.  Walter,  Die  Politik  der  Kurie  unter  Qregar  X.,  Berlin, 
1894  ;  H.  Otto,  Die  Beziehungen  Rudolfe  von  Haptburg  xu 
Papet  Gregor  X.,  Innsbruck,  1895;  J.  Loserth,  in  NA, 
xxi  (1895),  309-310;  F.  Gregorovius,  HiaL  of  the  City  of 
Rome,  V.  465-473.  London,  1897;  O.  Redlich.  Rudolf  von 
Habtimrg,  Innsbruck,  1903;  Hefele,  ConcUienoeeehidite, 
vi.  119  sqq.;  related  documents  in  Thatcher  and  McNeal, 
Source  Book,  pp.  260-262;  Neander,  Chrietian  Church, 
V.  71-77;  Bower,  Popee,  iii.  15-23;  Mihnan,  Latin  Chrie- 
Hanity,  vi.  123-133. 

On  his  relations  to  the  crusades  consult:  F.  Wilken, 
Oeachiehte  der  KreuzzUge,  vol.  vii.,  Leipsic.  1832;  G.  W. 
Cox,  The  Cruaadea,  p.  217,  New  York,  1875;  J.  I.  Mom- 
bert.  Short  HiaL  of  the  Cruaadea,  p.  283,  ib.  1894;  A.  von 
Hirsch-Gereuth,  Studien  zur  Geachichte  der  Krewtxugaidee 
nach  den  KreuaaHgen,  vol.  i.,  Munich,  1896;  R.  Rdhricht, 
OeatJiichte  dea  Kdnigreicha  Jeniaalem,  1100-1291,  chap, 
zxxviii.,  Innsbruck,  1898. 

Gregory  XI.  (Pierre  Roger  de  Beaufort):  Pope 
1370-78.  He  was  of  the  diocese  of  Limoges,  and 
was  chosen  pope  at  Avignon  Dec.  30,  1370.  He 
was  a  nephew  of  Clement  VI.  and  was  made  a  car- 
dinal in  his  seventeenth  year.  As  pope  he  made 
fruitless  efforts  at  a  reimion  with  the  East  and 
against  the  Turks,  and  attacked  the  teachings  of 
Wyclif  with  vehemence.  In  response  to  the  en- 
treaties of  the  Romans,  and  possibly  influenced  by 
St.  Catherine  of  Sienna,  he  determined  to  return  to 
Rome  and  entered  the  city  on  Jan.  27,  1377.  |He 
died  Mar.  27, 1378.  Paul  Tschackert. 

Biblioorapht:  E.  Balusius,  Vita  paparum  Aveniontnaium, 
i.  425-486,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1693  {(contains  a  collection  of 
five  early  lives);  A.  Ciacconius,  Vilae  et  rea  geatas  Roma- 
norum  porUificum,  ed.  A.  Aldoinus,  4  vols.,  Rome,  1677; 
J.  B.  Christoph,  Hiat.  du  papatUS  pendant  le  xiv.  aikcle,  3 
vols.,  Paris,  1863;  F.  Gregorovius,  Geachichte  der  Stadt 
Rom,  vi.  442  sqq.,  Stuttgart,  1879;  Pastor.  Popea,  i.  100- 
116;  Bower,  Popea,  iii.  116-124;  Milman,  Latin  Chriatian^ 
ity,  vii.  219-226;    KL,  v.  1136-39. 

Gregory  XIL  (Angelo  Corrario):  Pope  1406-15. 
He  was  of  a  noble  Venetian  family  and  was  chosen 
pope  by  the  Roman  cardinals  Dec.  2,  1406;  but 
even  the  cardinals  who  had  voted  for  him  forsook 


him.  The  Council  of  Pisa  deposed  him  on  June  5, 
1409,  whereupon  he,  like  his  rival  Benedict  XIII. 
(q.v.)  at  Avignon,  protested  against  the  compe- 
tency of  the  coundl  and  threatened  excommunicar 
tion.  Finally,  on  July  4,  1415,  he  resigned  and 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life  as  cardinal  bishop  of  Porto. 
He  died  Oct.  18, 1417.  Paul  Tbchackbrt. 

Biblioorapht:  A.  Ciaoooniiu,  Vita  et  rea  geata  Romor- 
norum  pontificum,  ed.  A.  Aldoinus,  4  vola.,  Rome,  1677; 
A.  L.  Muratori.  Rer.  llal  acript.,  iii.  2,  pp.  837-838,  841, 
1118-1119,  25  vob..  Milan.  1723-61;  J.  B.  Christoph, 
Hiat.  du  papautS  pendant  le  xiv.  aiMe,  3  vols.,  Paris,  1853; 
Pastor,  Popea,  i.  176-201;  Bower,  Popea,  iii.  157-167; 
Mihnan,  Latin  Chriattanity,  vii.  296-317;  KL,  v.  113»- 
1142. 

Gregory  XEDL  (Ugo  Buoncompagni):  Pope  1572- 
1585.  He  was  bom  at  Bologna  in  1502  and  for 
eight  years  taught  canon  law  at  his  birthplace. 
His  learning  and  his  services  at  the  Council  of  Trent 
procured  him  the  cardinal's  hat  in  1564,  and  Spanish 
influence  made  him  pope  six  years  later.  Gregory 
celebrated  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  (1572) 
by  a  service  of  thanksgiving  and  a  commemorative 
medal.  Twenty-three  Jesuit  colleges  were  founded 
by  him  and  he  sent  the  Jesuit  Antonio  Possevino 
(q.v.)  to  Russia  to  work  for  a  union  with  the  East, 
besides  promoting  the  missions  in  India  and  Japan. 
He  adorned  Rome  with  magnificent  churches.  In 
1582  he  received  the  completed  new  edition  of  the 
Corpus  juris  canonici  (see  Canon  Law,  III.),  at 
which  he  had  himself  worked  while  cardinal,  and  by 
the  bull  of  Feb.  13  of  the  same  year  he  was  able  to 
annoimce  the  completion  of  the  work  of  the  com- 
mission he  had  appointed  to  reform  the  calendar 
(see  Calendar,  The  Christian,  }§  8-0).  The  ex- 
penses of  all  his  undertakings  brought  the  papal 
finances  into  disorder  and  the  procedure  of  his 
courts  incited  the  barons  of  the  Papal  States  (q.v.) 
to  acts  of  brigandage  which  he  was  unable  to  re- 
strain.   He  died  Apr.  10,  1585.       K.  Benrath. 

Bibliography:  The  best  reference  is  Ranke,  Popea,  i.  319 
sqq..  186  sqq.  Consult  further:  H.  M.  Baird,  HieL  of 
the  Riae  of  the  HuguenoU,  ii.  500.  530-534.  564,  London, 
1880;  idem,  Tfie  Huguenota  and  Henry  of  Navarre,  i.  28 
et  passim.  New  York.  1886;  M.  Brosoh,  Geachichte  dea 
Kirchenataaiea,  i.  247  sqq.,  Gotha,  1880;  Philippeon,  in 
Deutache  Zeitachrift  fUr  Geachichtaviaaenaduxft,  vol.  vii., 
1892;  Bower.  Popea,  iii.  321-322;  KL,  v.  1142-45; 
J.  Janssen,  Hiat.  of  the  German  People,  p.  112et  passim, 
London,  1905. 

Gregory  XIV.  (Niciolo  Sfondrati):  Pope  1590- 
1591.  He  was  bom  in  Cremona  1535,  and  was 
chosen  to  succeed  Urban  VII.  Dec.  5,  1590.  He 
was  pious  and  upright,  but  was  wholly  under  the 
influence  of  the  Spanish  party  and  the  League  in 
France.  By  excommunicating  Henry  IV.  of  France 
he  contributed  much  toward  making  Henry's  re- 
turn to  the  Roman  Church  a  political  necessity. 
He  died  Oct.  15,  1591.  K.  Benrath. 

Biblioorapht:  The  Vita  by  Cioarella  is  in  the  later  ediUona 
of  B.  Sacohi  de  Platina,  Le  Vite  de'  pontifici,  e.g.,  4  vola., 
Venice,  1760-65.  Ck>n8ult:  Ranke,  Popea,  ii.  32-38; 
H.  M.  Baird,  Tfie  Huguenota  and  Henry  of  Navarre,  ii. 
247.  308.  New  York.  1886;  M.  Broach,  Geachichte  dea 
Kirchenataaiea,  i.  300  aqq.,  Gotha,  1880;  Bower,  Popea, 
iii.  326;    KL,  v.  1145-46. 

Gregory  XV.  (Alessandro  Ludovisi):  Pope 
1621-23.  He  was  bom  in  Bologna  1554,  and  was 
chosen   to  succeed   ftiul   V.   Feb.   9,   1621.      His 
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ew  Ludovieo  acted  for  him  and  potittnued  with 
ioergy  the  policy  of  Gregory  XI IL    Tiie  CouDler- 
ftfonnatjon   prevailed    in   Bohemia,   Austria,   and 
Hungary.     Ferdinand   II.  and  Maximilmn  of  Ba- 
viiia  were  surrounded  with  Jesuit  influences.     In 
Fnaee,  and  even  in  the  Netherlands  and  at  the 
En^lifih  court,  the  restoration  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Cburch  made  progress.     A  pemmnent  baKis  for 
jna  outside  of  Europe  was  provided  by  the 
ition  of  the  Congregation  de  jn-opagamia  fide, 
the  conclave  was  organized  in  its  present  fonn 
'1  constitution  of  Gregory.    He  died  July  8,  1623. 

K.  Benrath. 

ilBUoauJVT:     lUnke,  Pope*,   li,   202  aqq,,  iii.   333-334; 

M.    Bra«ch,    Oeitckichte   <Um    Kirchtnttatttea,    L    370    ^ciq.^ 

OoOlA,  1680;    H.  M.  Burd.  Tkt  Huguenots  and  the  Revo- 

irtlwi  of  UkM  BdiH  of  NanUa,  i.  194-106,  New  York,  \mh\ 

,  Popm,  iii.  328;    KL,  v.  U4&-48. 

XVL  (Bartolommeo  Alherto  CappeUan): 

1831-16.     He  was  bora  at  Bplluno  (51  m,  ru 

ce)  Sept.  15,  1765,  and  at  eighteen  entered 

the  order  of  CanmldoH.     He  became  increasingly 

prominent  in  its  affairs,  and  in   18(15 

Early  Life,  wis  made  abbot  of  the  large  monastery 

Election     of  San  Gregorio  in  Home.     After  the 

iftP^ope,     breach  between  Pius  \TL  and  Napo- 

di.  2, 1 831.  Icon  he  w^s  forced  to  find  shelter  in  hi  a 

first  monastic  home  at  Murano,  just 

«ttt«ide  of  Venice,  where  he  conducted  a  school  for 

iihe  Bont  of  the  upper  classes.    This  he  was  obliged 

later  to  transfer  to  Padua;  but  in  1814  he  was  able 

W  return  to  San  Gregorio,  and  presently  rose  to  be 

ptocumtor-general  and  vicar-general  of  his  order, 

Ifti825  Leo  Xll.  made  him  a  cartiinal  and  prefect  of 

the  Propaganda.    On  the  death  of  Pius  VIIL  (Dec. 

14, 1830),  the  conclave  was  divided  between  Cardi- 

mIi  Pmcr  and  di  Gregorio,  and  only  when   the 

i^rindi  of  the  latter  showed  signs  of  going  over  to 

ti*  riaetionary  Giastiniani  did    Pacca^s  principal 

Vippoiler  Albani  turn  to  Cappellari.    Nevertheless, 

fcedid  not  reach  the  requisite  number  of  votes  until 

f^.  2,  after  the  duke  of  Modena  had  plainly  wig- 

•W  the  desire  of  Austria  that  a  choice  should  be 

■PMilf  made,   in   order  that    pope  and   em|)eror 

N|bl  work  together  to  coutntcmct  the  threatened 

^''ofcttfen  in  oentral  Italy. 

Ch|)pdkri  was  hardly  croT^-ned  as  Gregory  XVL 

Wore  the  icrolution  broke  out.     Louis  Philippe 

had  declared  in  favor  of  the  policy  of 

*he  Itiiitn  non-inter\^ention    in    the    autumn    of 

^mbtion  1830,  and   the  small   states  of  Italy 

^  1831  and  hoped  to  be  allowed  to  regulate  their 

illCoai^.  own  affairs.     Francis  IV.  of  Mo<lena, 

fiiK<i>     perhaps  in  the  Austrian  interest,  had 

affected   to  coquet   with   the   revohi- 

**"iliy  movement.     On  the  day  after  the  election 

jj?***^  ^  thought  the  time  had  come  to  act 

J^ely  agpunst  it.     But  the  next  day  a  formi- 

•^  ruing  at  Reggio  and  elsewhere  forced  him  to 

*«li(^l^  in  Mantua;   at  the  same  time  a  similar 

•••laeiit  showed  itself  in  Bologna,  and  by  Feb.  8 

**Il«lian  tricolor  liad  generally  replaced  the  papal 

*>f  in  tiuit  part  of  the  Slates  of  the  ChurelL     An 

*^ipteci  rising  in  Rome  on  the  night  of  Feb.  12-13 

•'•ftmjy  fupprrased;  but  outside  the  city  the  flood 

rfitvglution  rote,  and  Bemetti^  the  eecretaiy  of 


state^  saw  nothing  for  it  but  to  Hummon  Austria  to 
liis  aid.  By  Feb-  25  a  strong  Austrian  force  was 
marching  on  Bologna;  the  provisional  government 
fletJ  to  AnoGna,  and  it  was  nol  lung  before  most  of 
the  conspirators  (among  whom  was  Louis  Napo- 
leon) had  taken  refuge  in  foreigti  countries.  Aus- 
tria felt  entitled  to  make  certain  demands  of  the 
F>ope,  and  Bemetti  at  once  promised  ctjusitlerahle 
reforms.  When  these  were  nut  carried  out,  the  five 
great  powers  in  a  joint  note  of  May  21,  1831,  de- 
mandefl  the  admission  of  laymen  to  arlministrative 
and  judicial  offices,  the  estabhahnient  of  communal 
and  pn:)vincial  council«,  and  a  giunta  or  assembly  of 
notables  which  should  i>e  a  guaranty  for  continuity 
in  the  government,  Gregorj'  appointed  commit 
siuns  to  report  on  these  proposids,  in  order  to  gain 
time.  The  year  1831  was  one  of  great  financial 
diatre,'5s  in  the  Papal  ^States,  and  the  pulilic  debt  rose 
alamiingly,  reaching  sixty  mill i on  scudi  by  the 
death  uf  Gregor}^^.  Such  refonns  as  were  introduced 
failed  to  content  the  populace,  and  when  the  Aus- 
trian army  departed  in  July*  a  new  revolution  was 
already  in  contemplation.  DeputatiunK  frum  the 
provinces  came  to  Rome,  hoping,  wiih  the  aid  of  the 
foreign  ambassmdors  to  compel  the  execution  of  the 
reforms  demanded  by  the  powers.  Bemetti  still 
temporized  and  made  slight  concessions;  but  in 
Jan,,  1832,  Austrian  trcx^pa  had  to  be  summoned 
once  more  into  the  legatiouB.  France  had  already 
warned  Bemetti  thiit  this  f3tep  would  be  followed 
by  a  French  occupation  of  Ancoiia,  which  was 
carried  out,  in  spite  of  papal  protests,  on  Mar.  2L 
Casimir-I¥rier  announeefl  tlmt  this  was  done  with  a 
view  to  conipelling  lilieml  refomis*;  but  its  effect 
was  counterbalanced  Ijy  the  influence  of  Austria. 
The  universitiea  had  been  cIo»chI  the  year  before 
and  many  students  had  to  leave  their  homes,  em- 
bittered against  the  Church,  A  good  idea  of  the 
s[>irit  which  prevailed  in  the  curia  may  be  gained 
from  the  encyclical  Mirari  ms  of  Aug.  15,  1832— 
a  link  in  the  series  of  decliimtions  which  culminated 
in  the  encychcal  auil  syllabus  of  1804;  it  was  direct- 
ed especially  against  Lamennnis  (q.v.)  and  against 
Belgium,  which  had  shortly  befort^  adoptetl  a  con- 
stitution guaranteeing  liberty  of  conscience.  Con- 
siderable excitement  was  also  caused  in  CJemmny  by 
the  encyclical  Dum  a^erhi^mas  of  Sept,  26,  18«i5, 
condemning  Hermesianisra  (see  HEnMiS»,  Georg). 

An  indiscreet  note  of  Bemetti ^g  which  came  into 

Mcttemich's  hands  caused  his  downfall.     He  was 

replaced  by  the  Genoese  Lambruschini, 

Lambrufi-    who  had  been  nuncio  in  Paris  during 

chlnl        the  July  Revolution,  and  as  a  diplomat 

Secretary     was  a  pupil  of  Consalvi's,  though  with 

of  State,     more  churchly  feeling.     He  soon  made 

The  Jesuits  himself    fearefl,    and    the    pot>e    was 

Suppressed   wholly   led   by   him.     Tlie   Austrians 

in  France,   evacuated   Bologna   and    the   French 

Ancona  in    1838,  and   things  seemed 

quiet;    but  the  revolutionary  party  was  pursuing 

its  work  in  secret.    Mazzini  had  fomicfl  the  **  Young 

Italy"    party,    which,  while    it  did  not    share    the 

n'ligious  belief  of  the  populace,  still  coupled   the 

name  of  Goil  with  that  of  the  people  in  its  appeals. 

The  neo-Guelph  party  which  arose  in  the  forties, 

under  the  leadership  of  Gioberti  and  Count  Cesare 
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Balbo,  adhered  to  the  teachings  of  the  Church,  and 
could  have  no  concord  with  a  liberalicnn  hostile  to 
the  Holy  See.  Lambruschini,  however,  had  no 
greater  sympathy  for  the  neo-Guelphs  than  for 
Young  Italy;  and  relations  began  to  be  strained 
between  Rome  and  France.  Gregory  XVI.  caused 
uneasiness  in  Paris  by  his  frank  sympathy  with  the 
duke  of  Bordeaux  and  the  Legitimist  cause.  The 
government  began  to  be  suspicious  of  French 
Ultramontanism,  and  the  students  in  the  Colldge  de 
France  applauded  Michelet  and  Quinet  when  they 
attacked  the  Jesuits.  Guizot  sent  Pellegrino  Rossi 
to  Rome  to  induce  the  pope  to  withdraw  his  support 
from  the  order.  At  first  it  seemed  a  hopeless  task; 
but  the  curia  gradually  came  to  see  that  the  Jesuits 
must  be  less  prominent.  Louis  Philippe  frankly 
told  the  nuncio  in  Paris  that  he  was  not  prepared  to 
risk  his  crown  for  the  sake  of  the  order,  and  Lam- 
bruschini  finally  yielded.  In  July,  1845,  the  order 
was  suppressed  in  France  and  its  houses  closed. 

Meantime  the  revolution  had  lifted  its  head  once 

more  at  Bologna  and  Rimini  in  1843.    Luigi  Carlo 

Farini  issued  a  manifesto  which  called 

Later       for  an  amnesty,  juster  penal  laws,  and 

Events  in  a  share  in  the  government;  Massimo 
Italy.       d'Azeglio  and  Gino  Capponi  published 

Gregory's  notable  appeals.  Lambruschini's  an- 
Merits.  swer  was  the  exercise  of  still  greater 
severity,  and  d'Azeglio  was  banished 
from  Tuscany  at  his  request.  The  Jesuit  question 
came  up  in  Italy  also.  Some  expressions  of  Gio- 
berti  in  his  Prolegomeni  al  Primato  (1845)  called 
forth  a  defense  of  the  order  from  Francesco,  brother 
of  Silvio  Pellico,  and  Curci;  Gioberti  was  not 
silenced,  but  began  to  collect  material  for  his 
thoroughgoing  work  II  Ge&wUh  modemo  (8  vols., 
Paris,  1846-47).  Before  it  was  published,  however, 
Gregory  XVI.,  already  failing  in  health,  died  June 
1,  1846.  He  was  a  friend  of  all  the  monastic  orders, 
and  did  much  to  prepare  for  the  definition  of  the 
immaculate  conception.  Stiff  and  unyielding  in 
his  ecclesiastical  policy,  he  came  into  serious  con- 
flict with  Prussia  over  the  mixed  marriage  question 
(see  Droste-Vischering),  and  by  the  encyclical 
Inter  prwdpuaa  of  May  8,  1844,  condemned  the 
Bible  societies  and  the  newly  formed  Evangelical 
Allicanoe.  He  was  a  liberal  patron  of  art  and  let- 
ters; he  established  the  Etruscan  and  Egyptian 
collections  of  the  Vatican,  and  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  Lateran  museum  of  Christian  antiquities. 

(F.  NlELfiENf.) 
Biblioobapht:  M.  N.  Maynard,  Jacques  CrHineau-Joly, 
Paris,  1875;  M.  Brosch,  Geachichte  dea  Kirchenataates,  ii. 
337  Bqq.,  Gotha,  1882;  C.  Sylvain,  Grfgoire  XVI,  et  aon 
pontifUxU,  Paris.  1889;  J,  J,  I.  von  Ddllinger,  Kirche  und 
Kirchen,  pp.  561  sqq.,  Munich,  1861;  idem,  D<u  Papat- 
turn,  pp.  234  sqq.,  ib.  1892;  C.  Mirbt,  Die  preusMche  Oe- 
eandtschaft  am  Hofe  dee  Papttea,  pp.  28  sqq.,  Leipsic, 
1899;  F.  Nippold,  The  Papacy  in  Oie  19th  Century,  pp. 
82,  93,  96,  112,  New  York,  1900;  F.  Nielsen,  Hiat.  of  the 
Papacy  in  the  19th  Century,  2  vols.,  ib.  1906;  Bower, 
Popea,  iii.  470-472;  KL,  v.  1148-66.  For  the  Encyc- 
licals of  Gregory  consult  the  En«.  transls.  which  appeared 
Dublin,  1833.  London,  1838;  The  Encyclical  Letter  of  .  .  . 
Pope  Gregory  XVI.  ..  .  iaaued  May  8th,  1844,  Lat.  text. 
Ital.  transh,  London,  1844;  A  Voice  from  Rome  Anawered 
by  an  American  Citizen.  A  Revieio  of  the  Encyclical, 
Philadelphia,  1844  (with  the  text);  L.  Rupert,  La  Li- 
bertS  modrrne  jugfe  par  Vigliae.  Encydique  .  ,  ,  de  CfrS- 
goire  XVI.,  Paris,  1862. 


GREGORY  (Gk.  GrSfforios):  The  name  of  sev- 
eral patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  the  most  impor- 
tant being  the  following: 

Gregoiy  m.:  Patriarch  1445-48;  d.  at  Rome 
1459.  He  was  a  Cretan  by  origin,  and  bore  the 
epithets  of  Mamas,  Melissenus,  and  Strategopulus. 
As  protosjmcellus  of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
and  confessor  of  the  Emperor  John  VIII.,  Pakeol- 
ogus,  he  attended  the  coimcil  held  at  Florence  for 
a  union  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Churches  (see  Fer- 
rara-Florence,  Council  of).  Originally  ortho- 
dox, he  now  became  an  adherent  of  the  Roman 
party,  and  after  his  return  was  appointed  patriarch. 
On  the  death  of  the  emperor  in  1448,  however,  he 
was  forced  to  resign,  spending  the  remainder  of  his 
life  at  Rome.  In  defense  of  the  imion  he  wrote  his 
three  works,  "Apology  for  the  Confession  of  Ephe- 
sus'';  "Apology  for  the  Epistle  of  Ephesus'';  and 
"To  the  King  of  Trebizond.''  His  sole  argument 
for  union  was  its  harmony  with  the  teachings  of  the 
Church  Fathers. 
Bibliography:   The  three  worka  are  in  MPO,  clx.  13-248. 

Conmilt    Fabricius-Harles,    Bibliotheca   Oraxa,    xi.    393- 

394,  Hamburg,  1808;    Knimbacher,  Geachichte,  p.  119. 

Gregory  V.:  Patriarch  1797-98,  1806-08,1818- 
1821;  b.  at  Dimitzana  (40  m.  n.w.  of  Sparta)  1745; 
d.  at  Constantinople  Apr.  22,  1821.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Athens,  Smyrna,  and  Patmos,  and  in  1785 
was  consecrated  metropolitan  of  Smyrna,  becoming 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  twelve  years  later.  In 
the  following  year  the  intrigues  of  the  clergy  forced 
him  to  resign,  although  he  ruled  again  from  1806 
to  1808.  His  third  patriarchate  lasted  from  1818 
to  his  strangulation  by  the  order  of  the  Sultan. 
The  manner  of  his  death  has  caused  Gregory  to  be 
regarded  as  the  martyr  of  Greek  freedom,  although 
he  took  no  part  in  the  uprising  of  his  fellow  country- 
men, and  his  attitude  toward  the  Greek  movement 
for  independence  was  unsympathetic.  As  patri- 
arch, he  promoted  the  welfare  of  his  Church  in  all 
ways,  and  particularly  by  education.  He  made 
Romaic  translations  of  the  nine  homilies  of  Basil  on 
the  hexaemeron  (Constantinople,  1807),  as  well  as 
the  addresses  of  Chiysostom  on  the  priesthood  (new 
edition  by  J.  Papadopulos,  Smyrna,  1879),  and  he 
is  also  said  to  have  edited  the  "Ethics"  of  Basil 
in  1807. 
Bibliography:   Accounts  of  his  life.  in'Greek,  appeared  at 

Athens  in  1853  and,  in  2  vols.,  1865. 

Gregory  VI.:  Patriarch  1835-40,  1867-71;  b. 
Mar.  13,  1798;  d.  at  Constantinople  June  20,  1881. 
His  entire  tendency  was  reactionary  and  devoted  to 
the  purification  of  the  Greek  Church  from  all  foreign 
elements.  In  this  spirit  he  waged  an  imceasing  war 
against  the  Occidental  churches,  both  Protestant 
and  Roman  Catholic,  as  well  as  against  every  liberal 
movement  within  his  own  communion,  so  that  he 
may  almost  be  said  to  have  given  his  impression  to 
the  present  Greek  Orthodox  Church.  Important 
factors  in  this  struggle  were  his  decrees,  which  have 
been  collected  by  Gedeon  and  partially  translated 
into  German  by  Wenger.  (Philipp  Meter.) 

Bibliography:  J.  Wenger,  Beiir&oe  zur  Kenntniaa  dea  ge- 
genwArtigen  Geiatea  und  Zuatandea  der  griedi^dten  Kirche 
in  Griechenktnd  und  der  Titrkey,  Berlin.  1830;  M.  I.  Ge- 
deon, Ilarpiapx^o**"'^'*'^''*^*  Constantinople,  n.d.;  idem, 
Kayovucal  atardCc&V,  2  YoU.,  ib.  1888-^. 
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Qre^ory  of  Montelon^o 


GREGORY  OF  ELVIRA:  Bishop  of  Elvira,  in 
Spain  (hence  called  Barlicus.  tho  "  Andaliisian  *'); 
fl-  c.  357-384.  He  was  one  of  the  stan chest  western 
adhereots  of  the  Nicene  Creed.  He  rigorously  op- 
posed Ho9iu8  of  Cordova  iq.v,)  when  the  bitter 
retumed  from  exile;  and  stood  fimily  in  relation 
to  the  Homoian  party  at  the  synod  of  Ariminiim, 
359*  Afterward  he  joined  Lucifer  of  Cabris  (q.v.), 
and  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Luciferians. 
It  aeetns  probable  that  Gregory  composed  the  so- 
eaUed  Tmdaius  Origenis  (ed.  P.  Batiffol,  Paris, 
1900),  and  **Five  Homilies  on  Canticles"  (ed.  G. 
Heine,  in  Btbliotheca  anectiotomm,  Leipsic^  1848). 
He  is  the  probable  source,  besides,  of  a  brief  tract, 
De  fide,  generally  attributed  to  Ambrose  (Vigilius 
of  Thapsus,  Phcebordius  of  Agennum^  MFL,  xx.'Sl; 
cf.  Jerome,  Dc  vir.  tW.,  cv,).  Moreover,  Katten- 
buscb  holds  that  to  Gregory  ahould  be  credited 
ExhortoHo  aancH  Ambrosii  tpi&copi  ad  neophytos 
de  gtfmbokf  (cf.  C  P,  Caapari,  Quellen  zur  Geschichie 
de9  Tau/fytfiboU,  ii.  128-182,  Christiania,  1869). 

G.  KrOger. 

BiBuoasAPHT:  F.  KAttcnbusch,  Das  api^Holische  Sj/mbot,  2 
vok.  Lcipaic,  1894-1&00  (cooault  Index);  C.  Morin.  in 
fiiVMtf  de  rhUloire  rl  de  liUrrature  TehyitriiHes,  lUOO,  pp. 
145-1111;  A.  Wilmaert,  in  Bulletin  de  In  littfrature  ecde- 
190«,  pp.  233-290;  DCIi,  ii.  739-740, 


GREGORY  OF  HEIMBDUG:  Gemian  popular  re- 
former ;  b .  at  Scb wein  f  u  rt  ( 22  m .  n .  n . e .  of  W  ii rz h  u  rg) 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century;  d.  at 
Dresden  1472.  H  is  impo  rtance  has  been  o v  erestimi i- 
ted;  be  was  no  **  forermmer  of  the  Refortnation,^'  still 
lem  *'a  civil  Luther."  As  a  youth  he  devoted  liim- 
«elf  to  legal  and  humanistic  studies  and  took  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  civil  and  canon  law  at  Padua 
about  1430.  Upon  his  return  to  Gemiany  he  prac- 
tiied  taw,  and  was  present  at  Basel  during  the  fis- 
sions of  the  Coimcil,  becoming  acciuaiuted  there 
with  ^Eoeaa  Sylvius  Piocolomini  (afterward  Pope 
Pius  IL).  In  1435  he  was  elected  syndic  of  Nurem- 
berg ami  held  this  influential  position  till  146L  He 
often  had  on  opportunity  to  play  a  part  in  public 
affaim,  and  to  work  for  the  diminution  of  the  influ- 
coce  of  the  Italian  papacy  m  Gennany.  In  1446 
he  bfliyled  a  delegation  which  the  German  electors 
■ent  to  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  Angered  by  the  ill 
«uooe«B  of  his  mission,  be  wrote  against  the  curia, 
aftef  hia  return,  his  Admoniiw  de  inpi^is  nsurpa- 
tiamhuM  paparum.  When  jEneas  Sylvius  was 
elected  pope  m  1458,  his  antipapal  spirit  became 
eren  more  aggressive.  The  new  pope  convoked  a 
meeting  of  the  German  princes  at  Mantua  in  1459, 
at  which  Gregory  was  present  as  the  representative 
of  Sigtimund  of  Austria  to  oppose  the  crusade  pro- 
jected by  Pius  against  the  Turks,  and  where  he  even 
detiTered  a  mocking  discourse  against  the  pope. 
Pitia  8000  found  an  opportunity  to  take  vengeance. 
When  Duke  Sigismund  of  the  Tyrol  had  fallen  out 
with  Xichoks  of  Cnsa,  cardinal  bishop  of  Brixen, 
aad  bad  been  excommunicated  by  the  pope  (June 
1,  t4W)t  Gregory  pleaded  his  cause.  Piu®  IL  now 
ezQommunicated  Gregory  also,  and,  in  a  brief  dated 
Oct.  18,  1460,  r*Hquested  the  city  coimcil  of  Nurem- 
betg  to  expel  the  offender  and  to  conliKcjite  his 
property.  Gregory  replied  in  a  stem  appeal  to  a 
fature  council.    In  1464  Nicholas  of  Gusa  and  Pius 


II.  died,  Sigismund  had  nmde  his  fieace  with  the 
pofjo  shortly  before  and  had  obtained  absolution, 
but  Gregorj'  remaiued  under  the  bun,  which  obliged 
him  to  leave  the  court  of  the  duke  of  Austria.  He 
went  to  Bohemia  to  King  George  Podiebrad,  iu 
whose  interest  be  continuetl  to  oppose  the  papacy  in 
controversial  writings.  The  death  of  his  protector 
drove  Gregory  from  Bohemia,  and  he  now  fixed 
his  residence  in  Saxony,  whose  dukes  had  asked  his 
advice  on  former  occasions.  When  8ixtii3  IV, 
ascendetl  the  papal  throne,  he  obtained  absolution, 
and  died  in  the  same  year.  His  poiemicid  works 
were  published  under  the  title  *Scripk2  nervom  piStX" 
ticeque  plena  (Frankfort,,  1608). 

Paitl  Tschackert, 

BtELtooaAPtrr:  J.  M.  DUx,  Nicoiaus  i^n  Cuwa,  espeeially 
book  iv.,  2  vole,,  RegenifiibiirK,  1B4S;  C.  BrockhAUPi.  Ortgar 
von  HwimhuTQ,  L^ipRic,  1861;  A.  JAger,  Dv  tSlreit  dm  ,  .  . 
Nicolaun  vim  Cusa  mil  dem  Heftog  Sigmitrui  von  Oeiter- 
reich,  I  vols,.  Iimsbruck,  1861;  G.  Voigt,  Mnm  Silvio  da* 
Picoyi^tmini,  ii.  340-361,  Berlin,  1862:  C.  Ohlmann,  Re- 
fifrmtrn  before  the  Rwfarmation^  i,  195^202,  Etliriburgh, 
1S74;  Lof«nx,  DGQ,  i.  220,  U,  .382-384;  P.  Jonchimaon, 
Gregor  Heimburf;,  Bam beric,  1891;  Pastor,  Pope*,  iii.  184- 
192  et  paaaim;  Creighton,  Papacu,  iii.  32.  7ft-8l,  266- 
265  ct  paesifn;   KL,  v.  1(548- 52;    ADB,  xi.  327. 

GREGORY  THE  ILLUMIICATOR.     See  Armenia, 

III.,  S  2. 

GREGORY  OF  MOTfTELONGO:  Patriarch  of 
Aquileja;  d.  at  Cividale  (70  m.  n.e.  of  Venice),  in 
Friuli,  Itaiy,  Aug.  31,  1269,  He  is  mentionetl  first 
in  1213  as  canon  of  the  church  of  Vercelli,  then  in 
1231  as  subdeacr>n  in  the  March  of  Ancona.  In 
1238  he  appears  as  a  Roman  notary  and  suhtleacon, 
first  as  papal  nuncio,  then  as  apostolic  legate  for 
Lombardyt  Romagna,  and  Trevisfi.  Montelongo 
was  a  bitter  opponent  of  the  house  of  Ilotienstaufen 
and  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  downfall  of 
Frederick  II.  and  his  partizans.  .4fter  F'rederick 
was  exconinnmicat4!<l  in  12H9,  Montelongo  frus- 
trated his  attack  upon  the  city  of  Milan,  and  here 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  miliUiry  fame.  The  cap- 
ture of  Ferrarn  in  the  following  year  was  also 
eaaeotially  the  work  of  Montelongo.  He  alienated 
the  city  of  Vercelli  in  1243  from  the  margmve  of 
Montferrat,  and  later  the  neighboring  Novara  from 
the  emperor.  In  1247  he  captured  Parma,  led  its 
defense  with  great  ability,  and  by  a  sudden  attack 
dispersed  the  imperial  army.  By  this  victory  the 
supremacy  of  the  papa!  party  in  Lombardy  was 
restored.  In  1251  Monte  Ion  go  wa.s  appointed 
patriarch  of  .\(pnleja,  and  it  became  his  task  to 
defend  his  extensive  diocese  against  the  Hohen- 
staufens,  the  counts  of  Gorz,  Tyrol,  and  Carintliia, 
against  Eccelino  II.  of  Romano,  and  the  Venetians, 
though  his  expeditions  against  them  were  not  always 
snccessful.  At  the  same  time  he  kept  a  watchful 
eye  on  Lombard y.  In  1252  he  aided  Parma  against 
irberto  Pellavicini;  in  1256,  T*ith  the  archbishop  of 
Ravenna,  he  took  possession  of  Padua,  which  thus 
far  had  been  tinder  the  sway  of  Eccclino.  After  the 
death  of  Ecoelino  in  1259,  Treviso,  Vicenza,  and 
Bassano  joined  the  papal  party  owing  to  the  efforts 
of  Monlelongo,  and  the  adherents  of  F'ccelino  in  his 
patriarchate  also  submitted  to  hia  nik\  The  latter 
years  of  Montelongo's  life  were  darkened  by  con- 
tinual dissensions  with  the  counts  of  Gorz,  the  bai- 
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liffs  of  the  chapter  of  Aciuileja.  In  1267  Count  Albert 
of  G6tz,  the  bishop  of  Felt  re,  and  the  citizens  of 
Capo  d'Istria  conspired  against  him,  and  he  was 
imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Gdrz.  After  his  release, 
hostilities  were  continued  until  his  death. 

Hermann  Frankfurth. 

Bibliographt:  The  souroea  are  to  be  found  in  the  An- 
nalea  Pitrmensea,  AnnaleM  Placentini  Gibellini^  Annalea  S. 
JiMlincB  PcUavini,  and  the  Annalea  Foroiulineaea,  all  in 
MOH,  Script.,  xviii -xix.  (1863-66);  in  the  Vita  patri- 
ardutrum  Aquileoientium  in  L.  A.  Muratori,  Rer.  IteU. 
acript.,  vol.  xvi.;  alao  Salimbene,  in  Monumenia  historica 
ad  provineioM  Parmentem  et  PlacerUinam  pertinentia,  vol. 
iii.,  12  volB..  Parma.  1866-69.  Consult:  H.  Frankfurth. 
Oreooriiu  de  MonUUmgo,  tin  Beitrag  tur  Ottckiehte  Obtr- 
Ualiena  l»98-lte9,  Marburg.  1808. 

GREGORY  If AZIANZElf. 

FArly  Life  (|  1).  Works  (§  3). 

Epiaoopate  (f  2).  Theological  Attitude  (f  4). 

Christological  AtUtude  ({  6). 

Gregory  Nazianzen  or  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  (in 
s.w.  Cappadocia,  24  m.  s.e.  of  Archelais,  perhaps  the 
modem  Nenizi,  six  hours  east  of  Ak  Serai),  one  of 
the  leading  theologians  of  the  Eastern  Church,  was 

bom    at    Arianzus,    near    Nazianzus, 

z.  Eariy     probably  in  329;  d.  there  probably  in 

Life.        389  or  at  least  390.     His  father,  also 

called  Gregory,  was  a  man  of  some  im- 
portance. Even  before  he  was  a  Christian,  he  was 
an  upholder  of  a  monotheistic  morality,  and  a 
member  of  the  sect  known  as  Hypsistarians  (q.v.). 
He  was  converted  to  Christianity  by  his  wife,  Nonna, 
who  came  of  Christian  stock,  and  was  baptized  at 
the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  Council  of  Nicsea  by 
the  Bishop  of  Nazianzus,  whom  he  succeeded  in  his 
office  in  328  or  329.  Nothing  positive  is  known  of  his 
attitude  in  the  first  generation  of  the  Arian  contro- 
versy; in  the  sixties  he  may  be  reckoned,  with  most 
of  the  bishops  of  Asia  Minor,  among  the  Homoiou- 
sians,  but  later,  with  his  son  and  the  latter's  friend 
Basil  (see  Basil  the  Great),  whom  he  helped  to 
raise  to  the  see  of  Ca»sarea,  he  accepted  the  homo- 
ousioa.  He  and  his  wife  had  long  >^*i8he<l  for  off- 
spring; and  Gregory  seems  to  have  been  the  eldest 
of  the  three  children  who  >^*ere  bom  to  them  when 
they  were  already  advancing  in  years.  The  foun- 
dations of  his  eilucation  were  laid  at  Nazianzus; 
but  his  higher  training  in  literature  and  rhetoric  he 
probably  received  with  his  brother  Caesarius,  in 
the  Cappadocian  Ca^sarea,  where  his  friendship 
with  Basil  began.  To  pursue  his  studies  he  then 
went  to  Palestine,  to  Alexandria,  and  finally  to 
Athens,  where  he  seems  to  have  s|x^nt  some  years 
in  close  association  ^^nth  Basil.  Lea\'ing  Athens, 
prolwibly  in  357,  and  passing  through  Constanti- 
nople, where  his  brother  liad  already  begim  a  suc- 
cessful worldly  career  from  which  Gregory  tried  in 
vain  to  turn  him  to  the  ascetic  life,  he  retumetl  home 
on  account  of  his  duty  to  his  parents,  and  spent 
some  time  there,  partly  in  meditation  and  partly  in 
the  administration  of  the  family  property.  It  ^^-as 
at  this  time  tliat  he  seems  to  have  been  baptized. 
After  the  rotum  of  Basil  from  his  journey  through 
the  monastic  settlements  of  Palestine  and  Egypt,  in 
358  or  359,  Gregory  joined  him  in  his  retreat  on  the 
River  Iris  in  Pont  us.  By  iWO,  ho\\-ever,  he  must 
bave  been  once  more  with  his  parents.    During  the 


next  five  years  he  was  ordained  priest  against  his 
own  will  but  at  the  request  of  the  faithful;  after 
trying  to  escape  the  duties  of  the  office,  he  returned 
and  delivered  the  orations  numbered  i.  and  ii.  in 
his  works;  after  Julian's  death  (363)  he  wrote, 
apparently  on  Basil's  advice,  the  two  invectives 
directed  against  Julian  (iv.  and  v.);  when  court 
pressure  had  forced  his  fatlier  to  sign  a  formula  ^^cfa 
the  monks  of  Nazianzus  considered  heretical,  and 
they  broke  off  communion  with  both  father  and  son, 
he  succeeded  in  reconciling  them  to  their  bishc^ 
(oration  vi.,  De  pace);  when  Baafl  and  his  monks  had 
fallen  out  with  Eusebius,  chosen  Bishop  of  Csesarea 
in  the  summer  of  362,  he  took  Basil  to  Pontus  with 
him,  and  then  effected  a  reconciliation  (probably 
in  365).  During  the  next  seven  years  Gregoiy 
assisted  his  father,  cooperated  with  him  in  370  in 
procuring  the  elevation  of  Basfl  to  the  bishopric 
of  Csesarea,  and  stood  by  the  side  of  the  new  bi^op 
in  his  struggle  with  Valens  in  the  beginning  of  372. 
The  old  friendship  seems,  however,  to  have 
grown  less  warm  after  Basil  was  promoted  to  the 

metropolitan  see,  and  suffered  a  harder 

2.  Episco-  blow  when  Basil,  apparently  soon  after 

pate.        Blaster,  372,  forced  Gregoiy  to  aco^t 

the  bishopric  of  Sasima,  an  insignifi- 
cant place  between  Nazianzus  and  Tyana,  in  order 
to  hold  it  against  Anthimus,  bishop  of  Tyana,  who 
infringed  upon  Basil's  dignity  by  claiming  and  ac- 
tually exercising  metropolitan  rights  over  a  portkm 
of  Cappadocia.  Gregory  retired  from  his  bishopric 
to  the  solitude  of  the  mountains  before  he  had  en- 
tered upon  its  duties,  declining  to  take  up  the  strug- 
gle with  Anthimus.  He  rejected  his  father's  en- 
treaties that  he  should  return  to  his  post;  but  when 
he  was  asked  to  come  and  help  at  Nazianzus,  filial 
duty  and  appreciation  of  a  larger  field  prevailed 
upon  him  in  the  same  summer  of  372.  After  hit 
father's  death,  he  continued  to  officiate  there,  but 
only  as  his  father's  representative.  When,  how- 
ever, the  neighboring  bishops  showed  no  signs  of 
appointing  another  incumbent,  he  again  fled  in 
375,  this  time  to  Seleucia.  There  he  seems  to  have 
remained  until,  after  the  death  of  Basil  (Jan.  1, 
379),  he  was  called  to  imdertake  a  task  sufficiently 
important  to  tempt  him  from  his  retirement.  Thk 
was  no  less  than  to  represent  the  Nicene  faith  in 
Constantinople,  heretofore  abandoned  to  Arian- 
ism.  When  in  the  spring  of  379  he  began  to  preach 
in  the  capital,  he  was  undoubtedly  considered  as  an 
aspirant  for  the  bishop's  throne;  but  his  natural 
wavering  between  the  attraction  of  usefulness  in 
the  world  and  that  of  the  hermit  life  hindered  him 
from  considering  himself  consistently  in  that  li^t. 
Still,  it  would  appear  from  the  whole  history  of  hit 
conflict  with  Maximus,  a  false  friend  who  now 
came  forward  as  a  rival,  and  of  the  ooimcil  of  381 
that  he  had  definitely  put  forward  his  candidacy. 
He  was  practically  bishop  there  from  the  tims 
(Nov.  26,  380)  when  the  cathedral  church  of  tli0 
Apostles  was  placed  in  his  charge;  officially  he  hM 
the  position  only  for  a  short  time  during  the  se»> 
sion  of  the  council  in  the  following  year.  After 
his  renunciation  of  the  office  he  left  the  capital, 
probably  in  June,  before  the  dose  of  the  couneO, 
and  retired  to  Cappadocia.    His  interest  in  the  dio* 
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tm  of  Nriziiinzus,  then  troubled  by  llie  Apolli- 
mmm,  induced  him  to  give  some  measurti  of  i\\- 
tmttf>D  to  its  needs i  but  after  be  had  succeeded 
(probably  in  3S,'.i)  in  procuring  tbe  appointment  of 
hu  kiofiman  Eulabus  as  biabop,  be  lived  in  seclu- 
lioQ,  apparently  at  Arianxus,  When  Jerome  wrot^ 
IkCakihigus  m  392,  he  liad  been  dead  nearly  three 
,  and  80  must  have  passed  away  in  389  or  at 

5  works  of  Gregoiy  fall  into  three  groupa— ^5 
ofttioJis,  243  letters,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
pottus.  The  orationB  seem  all  to  have  been  actu- 
ally delivered  except  the  two  invectives  against 
Julian,  and  the  second  oration ,  at  least  in  its  prcf5<*iit 
Uxm,  The  most  famous  are  tbe  five  "  TbeologicaS 
Otitioos"  (xxvii. — xxxi.)  delivered  in  Conelanti- 
Dcf^k  Of  historical  interest  are  several  of  the 
neasoriftl  orations,  especially  those  on  Basil  (xliii,) 
And  on  his  father  (xviii,).  Among 
3.  Works,  those  written  for  festivals,  the  most 
noteworthy  are  the  Easter  sermon  of 
3S3(eomtnonly  assigned  to  362),  and  three  (xxxviii - 
li.)  prKiched  in  Constantinople  on  Dec,  25,  379, 
tnd  jiizi,  6  and  7,  3S0;  the  ^rst  of  the^e  three  is 
th  etriieflt  Christmas  sermon  kno\^'n  to  have  been 
pretched  in  Constantinople »  or,  for  that  matter,  in 
the  Esst.  Only  one  (xxxvii,)  has  the  nature  of  a 
bomDy;  in  fact»  the  exposition  of  Scripture,  or  in 
pwfal  what  is  usually  meant  by  preaching,  is  en- 
lirriy  subordinate  to  rhetorical  declamation.  Tbe 
fettera,  most  of  which  l>elong  to  the  last  six  or 
•vtm  years  of  Gregory's  life^  are  as  a  rule  short 
wd  not  to  be  compared  for  interest  or  biatoriciil 
isiportaaoe  to  those  of  Basil.  Of  dogmatic  value 
«^  Uie  two  anti-ApoUinarian  epistles  to  the  pres- 
byter Cledoatus  (ci.,  cii.)  and  the  last  of  those  ad- 
ditaed  to  Gregory's  successor  at  Constiintinople, 
^*«ctariuB  (ccii.).  The  concluding  letter,  or  rather 
Irtitise,  **To  the  Monk  Evagrius  on  Divinity," 
•fcicii  is  ascribed  by  the  manuscript  variously  to 
Orqptry  Nasianaen,  to  the  other  Gregories,  Thauma- 
twpttand  of  Nyaaa,  and  to  Basil,  can  scarcely  bc- 
^■1  to  Gregory  Naiianzen.  The  poems  are  good 
>lVDpiee  of  the  artificial  poetry  of  tbe  rheton- 
*il  iGboQJ,  but  to  a  modern  mind  most  of  them 
hn  my  little  that  is  poetical.  The  autobiogniph- 
'•jpcemfl  (book  iL,  section  1)  comprise  about  a 
*^  of  the  whole.  Tbe  drama  known  as  '*The 
MtcJDf  Christ  '*  baa  long  been  known  to  be  not 
^>«(Riry'g,  but  a  Byaantine  production  of  the 
wnth  or  twelfth  century. 

"ntough  Gregory  Naziansen  is  called  ''the  Theo- 
Ml**'  by  the  Greek  writers,  he  has  given  no  eys- 
^'BMie  expodtion  of  the  Christian  fuitbr    and  an 
examination  of  tbe  doctrinal  positions 
» Ibao-    taken  by  him  in  his  omtions  would  be 
profitable  only  if  it   were  connected 
with  an   investigation,   here   impossi- 
ble, of  the  question  how  far  he  dis- 
P^tl»  reatilt  of  the  process  of  giving  an  ecclesi- 
liorm  to  the  thoughts  of  Origen;  though  the 
f  tradition  has  certainly  not  in  him  come 
>  the  level  of  the  popuhir  Catholicism  of  his 
^-w.—ift  dearly  cvidenoe<l  by  his  ™ws  on  sin, 
*fc»Uol  man.  Paradise,  inequality  on  earth  as  a 
i  of  tbe  faUp  the  doctrine  of  angels,  and  escba- 


tology.  His  general  doctrine  of  God  is  Platonic 
metaphysics  rather  than  Christian  teaching.  It  is 
noteworthy  what  a  contrast  there  is  between  the 
way  in  which,  against  Eimomius,  he  muintains  the 
vmknowableness  of  God  and  the  certainty  with 
which  he  develops  tbe  details  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  In  this  latter  field  he  is  not,  indeed ♦  the 
founder  of  the  Hcbool  known  as  sul>-Nicene,  for  be- 
fore he  took  any  prominent  part  in  the  discussion, 
during  the  reign  of  Julian,  the  transition  from  the 
homoiusivs  to  tbe  homoa^Wfioa  hiid  Uiken  place  in 
the  Meletian  group  at  Antioch  (see  Meletius  of 
Antiocr);  and  the  analogous  development  in  many 
bomoiousians  of  Asia  Minor,  at  least  in  regard 
to  the  c^nsubstantiality  of  the  Son,  was  cer- 
tainly in  the  main  independent  of  Gregory *8  influ- 
ence. Still,  Gregory  was  tbe  oldest  of  the  theo 
logically  important  representatives  of  that  school, 
and  its  specbd  teaclung  comes  out  clearly  in  him 
at  a  time  when  Basil  was  yet  on  friendly  tenns  with 
Eust-athius  and  when  Gregory  of  Nyssa  was  a  lay- 
man. This  is  true  even  of  the  doctrine  of  tbe  Holy 
Spirit;  although  Gregory  was  all  his  life  a  little  cau- 
tious about  defining  tbe  oonsubstantklity,  from  a 
feeling  that  tbe  eonsoquenoea  w^ould  lead  beyond 
what  w^as  contained  in  Scripture,  even  though  he 
never  excluded  the  necessity  of  these  cunseciuenoes. 
To  state  his  doctrine  in  its  technical  terms,  it 
is  based  upon  the  distinction  between  the  One 
Godheud,  Substancse,  or  Nature  (mia  theotls^  ousia, 
or  phijsi9)  and  the  Three  Persons  {treis  htfpostaaeia 
or  idwHtea).  Tbe  term  ouma  means  more  than  the 
generic  essence  of  several  individuals;  but  none  the 
less  tbe  irei^  hypostasei^i  are  numerically  three, 
and  the  One  God  is  one  because  the  mia  theotis 
Is  common  to  the  tliree,  because  the  Son  and  the 
Spirit  have  their  origin  in  the  Father  outside  of 
time,  and  because  the  will  of  the  three  is  the  same. 
The  things  which  diBtinguish  the  three — "that  the 
Father  is  unbegotten,  that  the  Son  is  begotten, 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  sent  forth  "  (oration  xxv.) 
— are  not,  therefore,  diPTerenees  of  sub  stance,  but 
expressions  of  the  mutual  relation  of  the  hypos- 
taseis.  That  the  reproach  of  tritheism  might  be 
brought  against  this  tejicbing  with  more  justice  than 
that  of  Sabellianism  against  j\thanasius  Ih  obvioua. 
Gregory  was  fully  conscious  of  the  divergence  be- 
tween tbe  older  and  bter  Nicene  theolog3\  but  he 
considered  it  purely  one  of  terminology. 

That  Gregory   should  have   been    able   to   coin 

standard  formulas  in  CbriHtology  also  (the  Council 

of  Ephesus  and   that  of  Cbaloedon  cite  his  first 

epistle  to  Cledonius,  and  under  Justinian  he  was 

one  of  the  principal  witnesses  to  the 

5.  Christo-  orthodox  view  on  this  question)  was 

logical      due  to  the  process  through  which  he 

Attitude,  passed  in  his  last  years.  Tlie  casual 
expressions  of  bis  orations  are  the  ob- 
scure utterances  of  a  curtailed  Origenistic  tradi- 
tion. His  terminology  did  not  become  clear  and 
precise  until  after  he  bad  taken  bis  stand  in  oppo- 
sition to  Apollinarianisni,  and  felt  tbe  need  of  re- 
jecting tbe  Antiocbene  tmdition  (opposed  also  by 
Apollinaris)  of  the  existence  of  two  subjects  in  the 
historic  Christ.  He  is  now  dear  on  the  point  of  the 
completeness    of    the    human    nature    in    Christ, 
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though  he  holds  firmly  that  the  historic  Christ  is 
nothing  but  the  Logos-subject  made  man.  His 
formulas,  though  even  then  they  were  perhaps  not 
fully  thought  out,  suited  the  needs  of  later  ortho- 
doxy; and  in  fact  to  some  extent  he  anticipated 
the  differentiation  which  took  place  in  Christology 
also  between  the  terms  physia  and  hypostasis.  The 
orthodoxy  of  Justinian's  reign  needed  but  to  point 
to  his  assertion  that  the  trinitarian  formula  was  the 
converse  of  the  Christological — that  where  in  the 
former  there  were  three  hypostases  and  one  nature, 
in  the  latter  there  were  two  natures  and  but  one 
hypostasis. 

In  the  matter  of  Christology,  Gregory  owes  his 
reputation  as  "the  Theologian"  for  the  greater 
part  to  chance.  His  position  is  somewhat  better 
merited  in  regard  to  theology  in  the  narrower  sense 
— though  even  here  it  can  not  be  denied  that  he 
who  complained  at  unnecessary  length  in  his  life- 
time of  misconception  and  ingratitude  has  since 
his  death,  and  especially  since  the  sixth  century, 
been  more  richly  indemnified  than  he  really  de- 
served. (F.   LooFs.) 

Biblioobapbt:  The  edition  of  the  Opera  by  Clemenoet  (vol. 
i..  Paris,  1778)  and  Caillau  (vol.  ii..  ib.  1840),  superaedea 
all  earlier  ooUectionB,  and  was  reproduced  in  MPO,  xzzv.- 
xxxviii.  Worthy  of  notice,  besides  that  edition,  are 
Opera  .  .  .  Orceee  et  LeUine,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1600,  and  3 
vols.,  ib.  1638;  of.  Fabridus-Harles,  Biblioiheca  Grceea, 
viii.  392-403,  Hamburg,  1802.  Editions  of  separate 
works  are:  Carmina  aelecta^  ed.  E.  Dronke,  Gdttingen, 
1840;  Opera  dogmoHca  eeltcia^  ed.  C.  Thilo,  2  vols.,  Leip- 
sic,  1854;  Oratio  tecunda  apologdica,  ed.  J.  Alxog,  Frei- 
burg, 1858-68;  Oratio  eeptima  in  laudem  Ccuarii,  ed. 
E.  Sommer,  Paris,  1801;  Oratio  in  laudem  Machabceorum, 
ed.  E.  Sommer,  Paris,  1801.  Some  of  his  poems  are  in 
Antholoffia  Oraca  carminum  Chriatianorum,  by  W.  Christ 
and  M.  Paranikas,  Leipsic,  1871,  and  other  poems  by  W. 
Meyer,  in  AM  A,  philoaophiBch-philologiBche  Klaaae,  xvii. 
2  (1885),  265  sqq.,  Beilage  i.  400-400;  Five  Theologieal 
Orations,  ed.  A.  J.  Masson,  London,  1800;  an  Eng.  transl. 
of  selected  orations  and  letters,  with  life  and  prolegomena, 
are  in  NPNF,  2d  ser.,  vol.  vii. 

Sources  for  a  Life  are  his  own  Carmina  de  ee  ip$o  and 
Carmina  de  vita  sua;  a  Vita  Gregorii  by  Gregory  the 
Presbyter,  in  MPG,  xxxv.  243-304;  and  the  church  his- 
torians of  the  fifth  century.  The  two  later  biographies 
which  are  essential  are  C.  UUmann,  Oregoriua  von  Nanans, 
der  Theologe,  Darmstadt,  1825.  Eng.  transl.,  Ix>ndon, 
1851,  and  A.  Benoit,  S.  Or^ooire  de  Natianze,  2  vols., 
Paris,  1885.  Consult,  ASB,  May,  ii.  373-428;  Tillemont, 
Mhnoirea,  ix.  305-360,  602-731;  W.  Cave,  Lives  of  the 
Fathers,  iii.  1-00,  Oxford,  1840;  A.  Grenier,  La  Vie  et  lee 
poieiee  de  S.  Origoire  de  Naxianxe,  Paris,  1858;  J.  H. 
Newman,  Church  of  the  Fathers,  London,  1868;  idem. 
Historical  Sketches,  vol.  iii.,  chaps,  iii.-iv.,  ib.  1873;  H. 
Weiss,  Die  grossen  Kappadocier  Basiliiu,  Gregor  von  Na- 
tians  .  .  .  als  Exegeten,  Leipsic,  1872;  L.  Montaut,  Re- 
vue critique  de  quelques  questions  historiques  se  rapportant 
d  S.  Grlgoire  .  .  .  et  h  son  si^cle,  Paris,  1878;  C.  Ca- 
vaillier,  S.  Grigoirs  de  Naziame,  par  Vahbi  A .  Benoit.  itude 
Inbliograr^ique,  Montpellier,  1886;  F.  W.  Farrar,  Lives 
of  the  Fathers,  i.  401-682,  New  York,  1880;  J.  Drftseke. 
in  TSK,  Ixv  (1802),  473-512;  J.  R,  Asmus,  in  TSK, 
Ixvii  (1804),  314-330;  O.  Bardenhewer,  Patrologie,  Frei- 
burg, 1001;  Ceillier,  Auteurs  sacris,  v,  172-363,  cf.  iv. 
passim;  Neander,  Christian  Church,  ii.  462-466  et  passim; 
Schaff,  Christian  Church,  iii.  008-921;  Gibbon,  Decline 
and  Fall,  chap,  xvii.;  DCB,  ii.  741-761  (elaborate);  KL, 
v.  1160-66. 

From  the  standpoint  of  dogma,  consult:  J.  Hergen- 
r5ther.  Die  Lehre  von  der  gdttlichen  Dreieinigkeit  nach  dem 
heili4fen  Gregor  von  Nazianz,  Regensburg,  1850;  H.  Weiss, 
ut  sup.;  F.  K.  HQmmer,  Des  heiligen  Gregor  .  .  .  Lehre 
von  der  Gnade,  Kempten,  1800;  Hamack,  Dogma,  vols. 
iii.-iv. 


GREGORY  OF  NYSSA:  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
a  leading  Greek  theologian  of  the  fourth  century 
and  younger  brother  of  Basil  the  Great  (q.v.), 
died  after  394.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  un- 
known, as  are  the  details  of  his  early  life, 
except   that   he   attended   pagan   schools.     That 

he  seems  for  a  while  in  his  youth  to 
Life.       have  officiated  as  a  lector  makes  it 

probable  that  he  was  baptized  at  an 
early  age;  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
he  was  always  destined  for  a  clerical  career.  Later, 
perhaps  between  360  and  365,  he  was  apparently 
devoting  himself  to  secular  business  to  an  extent 
that  gave  scandal  to  some.  He  certainly  married; 
the  Theosebia  on  whose  death  Gregory  Nazianzen 
condoles  with  him  (after  381)  was  evidently  his 
wife,  with  whom  he  seems  to  have  lived  in  conti- 
nence after  he  became  a  bishop.  The  assertion  fre- 
quently made  that  he  gave  up  his  calling  as  a  rhet- 
orician and  retired  to  a  contemplative  life  is  possible 
but  not  demonstrable;  nor  are  the  circumstances 
known  imder  which  he  became  bishop  of  the  small 
Cappadocian  town  of  Nyssa,  on  the  river  Halys 
and  the  road  from  Caesarea  to  Ancyra.  This  oc- 
curred, indeed,  before  Gregory  Nazianzen  became 
bishop  of  Sasima,  and  thus  before  Easter,  372; 
and  he  is  said  to  have  accepted  the  episcopal  office 
imder  pressure.  As  a  bishop,  he  was  one  of  the 
Homoousians  who  had  to  undergo  personal  un- 
pleasantness in  that  difficult  time — ^probably  be- 
cause his  orthodoxy  gave  the  court  party  a  handle 
against  him  which  they  used  in  order  to  get  posses- 
sion of  his  see  for  one  of  their  own  kind.  When 
Demosthenes,  the  imperial  vicar  of  the  province  of 
Pontus,  came  to  Cappadocia  in  the  winter  of  375, 
an  obscure  person  appeared  before  him  with  charges 
against  Gregory  of  malversation  of  church  prop- 
erty, coupled  with  doubts  as  to  the  validity  of  his 
appointment.  Gregory  was  arrested  and  ordered 
to  be  brought  before  Demosthenes;  but  his  suffer- 
ings on  the  way  were  so  great  that  he  decided  to 
escape.  He  was  condemned  in  absence  by  a  synod 
of  Pontic  and  Galatian  bishops  in  the  following 
spring,  and  was  imable  to  return  to  Nyssa  until 
after  the  death  of  Valens  (Aug.  9,  378).  In  the 
autumn  of  379  he  was  present  at  a  synod  in  An- 
tioch,  and  in  381  at  the  Council  of  Constantinople, 
where  he  preached  at  the  enthronization  of  Greg- 
ory Nazianzen  as  bishop  of  that  see,  and  also  at 
the  funeral  of  Meletius  of  Antioch.  His  promi- 
nence among  the  members  of  the  council  appears 
from  the  fact  that  the  imperial  edict  of  July  30, 
381,  names  him  among  the  bishops  with  whom 
others  must  be  in  commimion  if  they  wish  to  be 
left  undisturbed  in  the  administration  of  their 
churches.  This  position  of  importance  entailed 
difficulties  and  struggles,  and  probably  led  to  the 
journey  to  Arabia  for  the  purpose  of  setting  in  order 
the  ecclesiastical  conditions  there.  He  was  most 
likely  present  at  the  conferences  of  383  in  Constan- 
tinople, and  in  the  autumn  of  385  or  386  preached 
at  the  funeral  of  the  little  princess  Pulcheria  and 
shortly  after  at  that  of  the  Empress  Flacilla.  He 
was  present  once  more  at  the  synodal  discussion  of 
an  Arabian  matter  in  Constantinople  in  394;  but 
no  further  facts  of  his  life  can  be  traced. 
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RELIGIOUS  ENCYCLOPEDIA 


O-ref  ory  Naiiiujaea 


Ni>  finnl  cJiscusHion  of  Gregory's  workH  ts  possible 
lUitil  uione^  critical  lalior  Ims  been  expended  upon 
them  than  they  have  yet  received.  References  to 
tbe  personal  bi6tor>'  of  the  author  demonstrate  the 
authenticity  of  a  considerable  number 
Works,  of  them,  including,  bejsides  several  let- 
ters, the  "'Hexaemeron,"  the  **  Ma- 
king  of  Man/*  the  ''Life  of  Moses/'  ''Against  Usu- 
rer*/* ** Against  Eunomius/*  ''On  the  SoyI  and  the 
Resurrection/'  "Eulogy  of  Basil/'  "Letter  to 
Peter/*  and  the  "Life  of  the  Holy  Macrina/^  An- 
eteot  external  testimony  comes  to  the  support  of 
btemal  evidence  in  the  cajses  of  others,  such  as  "On 
the  Soag  of  Songs/'  "On  Prayer"  (five  homilies, 
the  last  four  a  careful  exposition  of  the  Lord's 
Pmyer),  "On  the  Beatitudes/'  the  "Great  Cate- 
chetical Oration/'  "Against  Apollinam,"  and  the 
'*Antirrhetic  against  Apollinares/'  But,  on  the 
other  band,  the  works  either  omitted  or  marked  as 
doubtful  by  Migne  are  by  no  means  a!I  the  spurious 
ones  which  have  passed  under  Gregory  Is  name. 

g  his  dogmatic  works  special  attention  is 
_  by  the  " Great  Cathocliism,"  an  apologetic- 

dogmatic  treatise  on  tbe  Trinity  and  the  Incarna- 
tion with  instructions  on  baptij^m  and  the  Lord's 
Supper;  the  "Soul  and  the  Resurrection";  the 
trMtiae  against  Eunomius,  his  most  extensive  work; 
and  the  "Antirrhetic,"  the  most  important  of  the 
extant  anti-ApoUinarian  treatises.  Of  the  exeget- 
ical  writings^  the  "Hexaemeron"  and  the  "Making 
of  Man"  are  the  most  sober  and  valuable;  in 
tbe  ethically  interesting  "Life  of  Moses"  and  '*0n 
the  Superscriptions  of  the  Psalms"  the  allegorizing 
Undency  runs  riot.  Among  the  sermons,  those  on 
the  Ihrea  of  Basil  and  Macrina  are  the  most  inter- 
esting. 

The  personality  of  the  man  Gregory  is  difficult 
to  gra^:  his  worka  are  too  rhetxjrical  and  ttn)  little 
individual  to  give  a  cleiir  conception  of  it.  An 
f*r,  however,  aa  is  determinable,  he  seems  to  have 
had  a  more  harmonious,  calm,  and 
self-con  trolled  character  than  his 
brother  or  Gregory  Na^ianisen,  and  to 
luive  been  less  forceful  but  mort*  amia- 
ble than  either  of  them.  His  theo- 
^fipal  position  stands  out  more  clearly  than  his 
pcmnud  character,  though  it,  too,  is  lacking  in  diir- 
He  has  few  new  thoughts,  and  the  form 
be  gives  to  the  old  bears  little  mark  of  ge- 
But  he  was  an  accximplished  thcfilogian,  who 
in  reconciling  to  a  certain  extent  the  Ori- 
traditioDs  with  the  demands  of  a  theolog>^ 
had  grown  narrower  and  more  realistic.  He 
lUfficient  acuteness  to  work  among  his  formulas 
technical  correctness  while  satisfying  the  tend- 
of  a  mystical  nature  by  avoiding  precise 
iUoo  at  the  right  time  and  rising  above  the 
ifflology  in  which  the  dognmtic  controversies 
**f  bin  ^  eJtpressed  themselves.  His  teaching  on 
^^  Trinity  is  ao  similar  to  that  of  Basil  and  Greg- 
^T  Naxianzen  that  in  the  case  of  three  works  it  is 
h  **'^  to  predicate  the  authorship  of  one  of  the  three 
H  '^.  but  impossible  to  detenriine  which.  For  his 
I  ?[^Hnc  of  the  Lord's  Supper»  see  Loan's  Sitppkr, 
H  * Hii  Chriatology  also  is  substantially  the  same 


Pterson- 
tlitvand 
Teaching. 


life.  A  fuller  investigation  of  bis  whole  Christo- 
logicjil  doctrine  would  need  to  go  deeply  into  the 
connection  of  his  thought  with  those  of  Origen  and 
Athanasius.  It  is  worth  mentioning  that  he  held 
the  Origenistic  belief  in  the  final  restoration  of  all 
things,  m)  tliaL  the  patriarch  German  us  of  Constan- 
tinople in  the  eighth  centurj^  imagined  his  "Soul 
and  the  Resurrection "  to  have  been  interpolated 
by  the  heretic*?,  instead  of  containing,  aa  it  does, 
genuine  Origenjsm;  and  here,  as  with  Origen,  the 
foundation  of  this  doctrine  is  to  be  sought  not  in 
the  "generic"  conception  of  the  humanity  of 
Christ  but  in  his  idea  of  God.  (F.  Loofs,) 

DiBLirKjRAPHT:  The  earlier  Latin  edition*  of  tbe  Opera  were 
Cologne,  1637,  Baaet,  15<i2  and  1571,  Paris,  1573,  all  mr- 
passetJ  by  that  of  PariH,  2  vols.,  1603.  The  Greek  text, 
with  Lai.  tranfil.,  appeared  2  vols.,  PariH,  1615,  with  ap- 
pendix, 1618,  2d  ed..  jb.  1638,  the  2tH  edition  inferior, 
however,  to  the  first  in  many  respects  (eontentB  sire  jdveii 
in  Haiick-llerjKi£»  RE,  vii.  I46-H7).  New  material  waa 
discovered  and  to  eluded  in  the  culleetiou  in  A,  GalLandi. 
Btbtiotheca  v^ierum  patrum,  vi.  615-716,  Venic?e»  1770. 
MPG,  xliv.-xlvi,.  included  all  tb^t  had  then  been  dis- 
covered except  what  the  editor  rejeeted  as  of  doubtful 
authenticity.  An  excellent  edition,  with  critical  appa- 
ratus, waa  begun  by  G.  H,  Forbes,,  but  only  two  parts  ap- 
peared, Burntisland,  1855-61,  A  selection  of  the  works 
hAA  been  edited  by  F.  Oehter,  vnth  Gemu  transl.,  Halle, 
1S104,  and  in  the  Biblwtktk  der  A'ircfceavfller,  vola.  i.-iv., 
Loipsict  1858-60.  An  Enu,  transt  of  seleeted  treatises 
and  letters,  with  a  sketch  of  the  hfe,  activities  and  char- 
a€teri«ities,  is  in  NPNF,  2d  w?t.,  vol.  v.,  and  the  Cate- 
cheii^al  C^rati^m.  ed.  J.  H,  Srawley,  appeared  London,  1903. 
Consult;  J.  Rupp,  Grtgora  d«*  BiKhojt  v&n  Nytsa  Le- 
hen  und  Meinungen,  Ldpsic,  1834;  E.  W,  Mi^ller.  Greoorii 
Ny»»eTLi  doctrinam  de  hofninis  natura,  Halle,  1854;  J.  N. 
Stigler,  Di€  Paycholof^e  dtM  heiiintn  Greffor  von  Nyuta^ 
RetcentiiburK,  1857;  J.  Huber,  Die  Phihaophie  der  Kir* 
chenv4ler,  Munich,  1859;  L.  KleJiDheidt,  SantH  Gr^gorii 
.  .  .  doctrina  de  angeli*  expogiia,  Freiburg,  1800;  P. 
Bouodroa,  DocirineM  peycholooiqrifa  de  S.  Grigoire,  Paris, 
1861;  F.  B^hringer,  Dis  Kircht  €hri»H  and  ikre  Zeugen, 
vol.  viii.,  Stuttgart,  1870;  8,  P.  Hcyus,  Ditputatio  .  .  . 
ds  Greoorio  Nj/aaeno,  Leyden,  1885;  F.  W.  Farrar,  Lire* 
of  the  Fathert,  ii.  67-82,  New  York,  1889;  A.  Kratnpf,  Der 
Urruatand  deM  M#n«cAea  nach  der  Lehre  dcM  «  .  .  Orfoor 
v&n  Nyam,  Wilribuiv,  1889;  F.  Hilt,  Dra  .  .  .  Oregur 
von  Ni/am  Lthre  vom  Mentduin,  Cologne,  1800;  W.  Meyer, 
Die  GolieMlekrt  dtm  Grtgor  von  Nyt^m,  Leipsic,  1894;  F. 
Diekanip,  DU  GoUulehtB  det  .  .  .  Greffiir  von  NyaMt^ 
Mtlnster,  1896;  F.  Preger,  Die  Grundluatn  der  Bthik  dtM 
Gregor  von  Nyaaa,  Leipsic,  1897;  W.  Vollert,  Die  Lehrt 
Gregors  von  Nuamx  vom  Guttn  utid  Br^en,  ib.  1897;  F, 
Loofn,  EitatnlJiius,  Halle,  1898;  Ceillier,  Auteura  aarrH^ 
vi.  119-268,  cf.  iv.  pa»!*im  and  v.  pa^^aiin;  DCB,  u,  761- 
7lW;  Neander,  Christian  ChuTcJi,  vol.  ii.  paaaim,  cf.  In- 
dex;  Schaff,  Ckrimian  Church.  Hi.  903-908  «l  paMUn. 

GREGORY  THAUMATURGUS  (^'the  Wonder- 
worker"): Bishop  of  Neociusarea  in  Pontus  and 
an  important  ecclesiastical  writer  of  the  Eastern 
Church;  d,  about  270.  His  name  was  originally 
Theodore,  and  he  came  of  a  prominent  heathen 
family  in  Neoca;sarea,  becoming  acquainted  ^ith 
Christianity  only  after  his  father's  death,  when  he 
was  fourt<»en.  With  his  brother  Athenodonis,  he 
studied  law  in  the  famous  school  at  Berytus,  but  on 
a  visit  to  Csesarea  he  came  under  the  spell  of  Ori- 
gen, who  had  arrived  there  a  short  time  before,  and 
became  his  enthtisiastic  disciple,  first  in  philosophy 
and  tht^n  in  theology.  The  oration  in  w'hich  he 
expresses  his  gratitude  to  his  teacher  is  valuable  as 
afToriling  an  insight  into  Origen 's  methods  of  teach- 
ing, and  as  the  first  attempt  at  a  Christian  autobio- 
graphy.    Returning  to  Neocsesarea   with   the  in- 
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tention  of  pursuing  the  legal  career  for  which  he 
bad  been  educated,  Gregory  was  consecrated  bishop 
of  his  native  city  about  240  by  Bishop  Phsdimus 
of  Amasia.  According  to  tradition,  there  were 
then  only  seventeen  Christians  in  the  town,  and 
Gregory  is  considered  the  founder  of  the  Church 
there.  Of  the  marvels  which  were  believed  to  have 
accompanied  his  labors,  there  are  three  or,  it 
may  be  said  four,  accounts.  These  are  the  ''Life 
and  Eulogy"  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (MPO,  xlvi.); 
Rufinus'  acooimt  of  the  mirades  (Hist,  ecd,y  vii. 
25);  and  the  Syrian  "Narrative  of  the  Glorious 
Deeds  of  the  Blessed  Gregory,"  preserved  in  a 
manuscript  of  the  sixth  century,  besides  the  account 
contained  in  Basil,  De  Spiritu  aandOf  Ixxiv.  The 
differences  seem  to  exclude  the  hypothesis  of  a 
common  written  source,  as  the  similarities  make 
for  that  of  a  common  oral  tradition.  The  personal 
and  local  knowledge  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa  makes  his 
version  apparently  the  most  trustworthy;  but  the 
legendary  element  is  strong  in  all  of  them.  Greg- 
ory governed  his  diocese  for  thirty  years,  took  part 
in  the  first,  and  probably  the  second,  council  held 
against  Paul  of  Antioch,  and,  according  to  Suidas, 
died  in  the  reign  of  Aurelian,  leaving,  it  is  said, 
only  as  many  pagans  in  Neocssarea  as  he  had 
found  Christians. 

A  memorial  of  his  work  is  found  in  his  EjriMola 
carumica,  on  the  regulation  of  church  life  in  Pontus 
after  it  had  been  troubled  by  the  invasion  of  the 
Goths.  Apparently,  however,  the  demands  of 
practical  life  left  him  little  time  for  literary  activ- 
ity. His  "Exposition  of  the  Faith"  was  evidently 
written  to  meet  practical  needs.  A  "Metaphrase 
of  Ecclesiastes"  is  attributed  by  some  manuscripts 
to  Gregory  Nazianzen,  the  most  famous  Eastern 
bearer  of  the  name;  but  Jerome  (De  vir,  tU.,  Ixv.; 
In  Ecd.f  iv.)  definitely  ascribes  it  to  Gregory  Thau- 
maturgus.  It  is  more  difficult  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion of  authorship  in  the  case  of  two  treatises 
ascribed  to  him  in  their  Syriac  translation,  "To 
Theopompus  on  the  Impassibility  of  God"  and 
"To  Philagrius  on  Consubstantiality."  The  for- 
mer offers  striking  points  of  resemblance  with  the 
undoubted  works  of  Methodius,  both  in  general 
structure  and  in  detail.  The  Greek  original  of  the 
latter  is  found  among  the  works  of  Gregory  Nazi- 
anzen, and  also  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa.  The  "To 
Tatian  on  the  Soul,"  a  philosophical  discussion  of 
the  nature  of  the  soul,  found  also  in  the  Syriac, 
is  ascribed  to  Gregory  in  a  passage  of  Nicholas 
of  Methone.  The  treatise  conunonly  known  as 
Anathematiamoi,  on  the  other  hand,  is  certainly  not 
his,  whether  it  belongs  to  Vi talis  or,  as  is  more 
likely,  is  an  anti-ApoUinarian  work  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  fifth  century.  Caspari  has  proved  the 
Kola  meroB  pistis  to  be  a  work  of  ApoUinaris;  and 
the  complaint  is  made  as  early  as  500  that  such 
works  were  interpolated  among  the  genuine  wri- 
tings of  Gregory.  Of  the  fragments  found  in  the 
Greek,  Syriac,  and  Armenian  catenae,  some  are  gen- 
uine and  some  spurious.  (N.  Bonwetsch.) 
Bibliooraphy:  Lists  of  literature  are  given  in  ANF,  bib- 
liography, pp.  05-66;  Fabriciua-Harles,  Bibliotheca  Graxa, 
vii.  249  sqq..  Hamburg.  1801;  KrOger.  Hiatory,  pp.  226 
aqq.;  P.  Batiffol,  Anciennea  IWraturea  chretiennea,  pp. 
180-181,  Paris,  1897.     Editions  of  the  Opera  were  pub- 


lished in  Latin,  ed.  F.  Zinus,  Venice,  1574,  Rome,  1594; 
ed.  G.  Vossius,  Mains,  1604;  in  Greek,  ed.  F.  Ducreuei. 
Paris,  1622;  and  in  MPG,  x.  Works  were  published 
separately,  the  BpUtola  cananiea,  in  Routh,  Reiiquia 
•aara,  in.  251-283,  5  vols.,  Oxford,  1840-48;  the  Meta- 
phm»ia,  Greek  and  Latin,  by  A.  Schott,  Antwerp,  1613; 
the  Bxpontio  fideit  in  Greek  and  English,  in  W.  Cave, 
Iav0$  of  the  PrimUive  Faihen,  ii.  267,  London,  1683,  cf. 
C.  P.  Caspari,  AUe  und  neue  Quelien  tut  Oeadiichie  dea 
TaufMymboU,  pp.  10  sqq.,  Christiania,  1879;  F.  Katten- 
buseh,  Da$  apottoliaeke  Symbol,  i.  338  sqq.,  Leipeio,  1894; 
A.  and  G.  L.  Uahn,  Bibliothek  der  SymboU  und  Olaubetf- 
rtifeln,  pp.  253  sqq.,  BresUu,  1897;  a  Syriac  transl.  of 
one  of  his  works  is  in  A.  8.  Lewis,  Studia  Sinaitica,  pp. 
19  sqq.,  London,  1894;  Eng.  transL  of  the  works  is  in 
ANF,  vi.  7-74. 

Consult:  V.  Rsrssel,  Oraoor  ThaumalurouMt  9ein  Loben 
und  aeino  Schriften,  Leipsio,  1880;  ideni,  in  Theoloouch$ 
ZeiiaehHft  aua  der  SehweU,  1894,  pp.  228-254;  F.  W. 
Fanrmr,  Livee  of  the  Fathere,  i.  326-330,  New  York,  1889; 
J.  Driseke,  in  JPT,  vii  (1881),  379  sqq.,  724;  E.  Nestte, 
Bengal  aU  QeUhrter,  pp.  21  sqq..  TQbingen,  1893;  O. 
Bardenhewer,  Patrologie,  pp.  167  sqq.,  Freiburg,  1894; 
F.  X.  Funk,  in  TQS,  1896,  pp.  81  sqq.;  P.  Kdtechau.  in 
ZWT,  1898.  pp.  211  sqq.;  Neander,  Chriaiian  Church,  i. 
716-720;  Schaff,  Chriaiian  Churdi,  ii.  796-800;  Hanutck, 
Dogma,  ii.-iv.  passim;  DCB,  ii.  730-737;  KrOger,  Hia- 
tory, pp.  226  sqq.;  KL,  v.  1184-88. 

GREGORY  OF  TOURS:  Prankish  bishop  and 
historian;  b.  at  Arvema,  the  present  Clermont- 
Ferrand  (250  m.  s.s.e.  of  Paris),  538  or  539;  d.  at 
Tomv  Nov.  17,  593  or  594.  He  came  of  a  noble 
Roman  family,  and  originally  bore  the  name 
Georgins  Plorentius,  which  he  changed  afterward 
out  of  veneration  for  his  great-grandfather,  Greg- 
ory, bishop  of  Langres.  A  dangerous  illness  in  563 
induced  liim  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine 
of  St.  Martin  at  Tours,  and  his  recovery  fixed  the 
religious  tendency  of  his  earlier  years.  On  the 
death  of  Bishop  Euphronius  of  Tours,  in  573,  he 
was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy,  and  obliged  by  Sigi- 
bert  I.,  at  whose  court  he  had  been  living,  to 
accept.  He  devoted  himself  zealously  to  his  episco- 
pal duties,  and  also  looked  after  the  temporal  wel- 
fare of  the  people  of  Tours.  Tours  had  belonged 
to  Charibert,  on  whose  death  (567)  it  came  into 
Sigibert's  possession,  though  it  was  incessantly  con- 
tested by  Chilperich,  who,  after  Sigibert's  murder 
in  576,  ruled  it  imtil  his  own  death  in  584.  Greg- 
ory took  no  active  part  in  this  conflict;  but  Chil- 
perich and  his  partisans  hated  him,  imtil  his  firm 
and  wise  behavior,  when  brought  to  trial  on  a  false 
charge  of  having  slandered  Queen  Predegunde, 
made  such  an  impression  on  the  king  that  he  main- 
tained more  friendly  relations  with  him.  These 
were  continued  by  his  successors,  Guntchramnus 
and  Childebert  II.,  under  whom  he  was  frequently 
consulted  on  affairs  of  state.  His  literary  activity 
began  with  a  book  (never  completed)  on  the  mira- 
cles of  St.  Martin  in  575.  Next  came  the  history 
of  Julian,  a  local  saint.  The  Liber  in  gloria  mar- 
tyrum  was  written  after  587;  it,  as  well  as  the  In 
gloria  confessorum,  celebrates  by  choice  the  deeds  of 
Gallic  saints.  More  important  is  the  Liber  vita 
patrum,  which  gives  information  concerning  a  num- 
ber of  Gallic  leaders  of  the  period  following  the  fall 
of  the  empire  and  the  foundation  of  the  Germanic 
states.  But  his  best-known  work  is  his  Histaria 
Francorunif  which  he  began  not  long  after  his  con- 
secration and  continued  down  to  591,  with  some 
fragmentary  additions  in  his  later  years.     It  be- 
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gina  with  a  syTiopsis  of  the  history  of  the  world, 
ESd  at  the  end  of  the  first  hook  etimes  flown  to  the 
beginning  of  the  Frankish  conquest  anii  the  death 
af  St.  Martm.  The  treatment  grows  more  ex- 
tended as  it  comes  down,  the  last  seven  yejira  alone 
filling  four  books.  From  the  fifth  l>ook  ou  it  has 
the  character  of  contemporary  memoirs.  Without 
gnMxa  of  style,  it  baa  accuracy  of  sUitcment  and 
an  eaniest  endeavor  to  be  impart ial^  though  theo- 
logjeal  and  moralizing  tendencies  are  eometimes 
obtrtided  on  the  reader.  Gregory  wrote  also  a 
oommentary  on  the  Paalma,  of  which  only  a  few 
lmgroent«  remain,  and  De  curm  ntdlurum,  which 
rved  the  practical  purpose  of  helping  to  fix  the 
for  the  night  offices  by  the  position   of   the 

(A.  Hauck.) 

_BlaoooaAf>BT:  The  Historia  Fnmearum  aad  olher  writings 
wmtm  finl  pubU»h«d  mt  Pmris.  1611-12,  tlieo  at  Bm^I, 
L668;  the  Opera  were  «9dit«d  by  T.  Ruituul,  Paris,  1699: 
a  new  critiGal  ed.  by  W.  Amdt.  with  the  Miracula  by  U, 
Kimth  i«  in  MGH,  ScHpt.  rer.  Mwm.,  i  (1886).  4£0-878; 
t^  HiMsria,  cd.  H.  Otnont.  appeared  Fariii.  1884S.  and  by 
G,  CdIIoii,  tb.  1863,  Ruioart'i  ihI.  in  ttlm  in  MFL,  Ixxi. 
and  in  Bouquet,  Remeil,  vol.  ij>  Mention  vbould  atKi  be 
made  of  the  great  edjtion  by  H.  L.  Bordier.  4  vol*.,  Paris, 
1857HS4,  eootai fling  the  Vita  by  Odo  and  Jean  Gtlles,  the 
latter  of  MnaJl  value. 

Hie  Vita  by  Odo  follows  the  prefaoe  tn  Ruinart'a  ed., 
ut  map.,  and  ia  in  MPL,  Ijtxii.  Il5-I2tt;  cf.  Otinier,  Autrntra 
mxcrSM,  X,  80».  xi.  365-409,  ConauJt:  J.  W.  Lobell  Gr«- 
gar  won  7Vi^«  und  teine  Z««i,  Leipaic,  1839;  A.  Thierry, 
R4eil§  d€»  kmpt  mSrovingitru,  Pad«,  1840;  A.  Dupuy.  Vim 
4m  8.  Grivoin,  ib.  l)i&4;  A.  Jaoobt,  G^ographie  de  Grf- 
ffain  d*  Toun,  ib.  18SS;  L.  B.  Dv*  Francs,  ^tudcM  aur 
Or4gow9  40  Tour^,  ib.  1861;  C.  Chevalier,  Lea  OrigineM  tU 
tS^liMt  d*  Taura,  Tourn,  1871;  L,  F,  J^han,  JLm  LHtndta 
twiHJi^leB,  ou  S.  Or^gcfire  de  Toura,  ib.  1871;  Holder-E^ger, 
In  SA,  i  (1875),  26^276;  A.  Ebert.  AU^emeine  G«§eMcKt€ 
rfer  IManiur  dw9  MiUelalttra,  i.  fi66-^70,  LeipMC.  1889; 
M.  A.  Bonnet,  Le  Latin  de  Grfffoira  de  T&ura,  Pans,  1890; 
'  Hietinrt  fiH^iatn  de  P'tance,  iit.  373-397;  Neander  Chria^ 
tian  CAifTcA,  eonmit  the  Index;  SchafiF,  ChriaHan  Church, 
ill,  66^-lS61:    [>CB.  ii.  771-776. 

GREGORY  OF  UTRECHT:  An  early  Frankish 
inis8ionQr>^;  b.  707  or  708;  d.  at  Utrecht  Aug,  25, 
775  or  776.  He  was  eduaited  at  the  court  school 
aod  in  the  monastery  of  Pfalzl  (diooeae  of  Treves), 
where  in  722  he  met  Boniface,  whose  csonstant  eotn- 
pankm  be  became,  Towanj  the  end  of  hiit  life  be 
appeaiB  as  a  priest  and  he^id  of  the  minster  sehoot 
of  St.  Martin's  in  Utrecht.  After  the  de^ith  of 
Boniface »  be  was  cliarged  by  Pope  Stephen  III, 
and  King  Pepin  with  the  evangelization  of  the 
Frisians.  His  ohti  work  was  mostly  confined  to 
central  Frisia,  with  his  hmrlrjunrters  either  at 
Utrecht  or  at  Wijk,  though  his  influence  extended 
much  further  through  his  scholars.  He  refused 
promotion  to  the  episcopate,  but  in  his  biter  yeitrs 
hod  the  aadstance  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Aluberht, 
who  was  onnaecrated  bishop  at  hia  request  by  the 
arehbiflbop  of  York  in  767.  (A.  H  auck,) 

BiBUOoaAPirr:   Th«  Viia  by  Liudger  Is  in  A  SB,  Aug,,  t. 
ail-9M  I        "  i   483-487),  in  MPL,  xdx.  752-770, 

ttfid.  •d.  }  r,  in  MQH,  Saipt.,  xv  (1887),  63- 

71.     GoKk^LLl  Tt.  AUoemeine  Oeaekiehie  der  Litera- 

te dm  MiUeiaitera.  ii,  106-108,  Ldpflie,  1889:  G.  F. 
Ifadettr,  ApoaUee  of  Mediftval  Swvpe,  Londoa.  1888; 
Etttberc,  IT  A  ii-  531;  Hauck.  KD,  ii.  344  eqq.;  Moeller, 
ChrietiaH  Churth.  ii.  65. 

GREGORY,  CASPAR  RENE:  Lutheran;  b.  at 
PhQadelphia,  Pa.,  Nov,  6,  1846.  He  was  educated 
ml  the  Univeraity  of  Pennsylvania  (A.D.p   1864), 


the  Theological  Seminaiy  of  the  Refortncd  Pre«hy- 
terian  Church.  I'hiladelphia  (1865-67),  Princeton 
Theoiogictil  Seminary  (lti67-73),  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Leipsic  (Ph.  D,,  1876).  After  the  completion 
of  his  studies  in  Germany,  he  was  appointed 
suiieditor  of  the  Tkeol/ygische  Liivraturzeitung,  and 
held  this  position  nntil  1884,  being  also  pastor  of 
the  American  Chapel  at  Leipsic  in  1878^79.  In 
18S4  he  became  privat^ocent  of  theology  in  the 
University  of  Leipsic  and  was  appoinle<l  asaociiite 
profees4)r  three  yeara  later,  being  promoted  full 
professor  in  1M89,  after  having  declineti  an  appoint* 
ment  as  professor  of  New  Testament  Creek  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University  in  1885.  He  has 
written  the  Prolegomena  (3  parts)  to  the  eighth 
major  edition  of  K.  von  Tischendorf's  Novum 
Te^nmeTUum  Grace  (Leipsic,  1884-94);  TtxtkHHk 
d€9  Ncuen  Teatamerdea  (2  vols.,  1900-02);  Canon 
and  Text  of  the  N.  T.  (New  York,  1907);  and  Da9 
Freer  Logion  (1908)*  He  has  abo  translated  C.  E. 
Luthardt'a  D<18  johanneischc  Evangelium  under  the 
title  St.  John  the  Attifwr  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
(Edinburgli,  1875)  and  the  aime  scholar's  com- 
mentary on  the  Ooflpel  of  John  (3  vol«,,  1876- 
1878),  in  addition  to  assisting  Charles  Hotlge  in  the 
preparation  of  his  SyHemaHc  Theology  (3  vols.,  New 
York,  1871-73), 

GREGORY,  DANIEL  SEELYEi  Presbyterian; 
b.  at  Caniicl,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  21,  1832.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  (A,B.,  1857) 
and  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  (1860).  He 
was  instructor  in  rhetoric  in  the  Colle^  of  New 
Jersey  (1858-60),  and  held  paatorates  at  the  South 
Church,  Galena.  Ill,  {1860-6:*),  Second  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  Troy,  N.  Y.  (1863-65).  Third  CongT«- 
gational  Church,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (1866-69), 
and  South  Salem,  N.  Y.  (186d-71).  He  was  then 
professor  of  metaphysics,  logic,  and  £n^li.sh  litera- 
ture in  Wooster  University,  Wooster,  O.  (1871-78), 
and  president  of  Lake  Forest  Univeraity » 111.,  (1878- 
1886).  He  was  managing  editor  of  the  Stafvdard 
DMonary  from  1890  to  1894,  and  from  1895  to 
1904  was  editor  of  The  HomUetic  RevieuK  Since 
1904  he  bis  been  secretary  of  the  American  Bible 
League  and  managing  editor  of  the  Bibk  Student 
and  Teacher.  He  lias  w^ritten  Christian  Ethics 
(Philadelphia,  1875);  Ke^f  to  the  Gospels  {New 
York,  1877);  FracHcal  Logic  (Phibdelphia,  1881); 
Chrises  Trumpet  CaU  to  the  Ministry  (New  York. 
1896);  The  Church  in  America  ami  its  Baj)li^ms  of 
Fire  (in  collaboration  with  S.  B.  Halliday,  1896); 
and  The  Crime  of  Christendom  (Philadelphia,  1900). 

GREGORY,  OLINTHTJS  GILBERT:  English 
mathematician;  b.  at  Yaxley  (13  m,  n.  of  Hunting- 
don), Huntingdonshire,  Jan.  29,  1774;  d.  at  Wool- 
wich (7  m,  e.s.e.  of  St,  Paul's,  London)  Feb.  2, 
1841.  He  received  his  training  under  Richard 
Weston,  the  Leicester  botanist,  and  in  1796  wttled 
in  Cambridge,  where  he  devoted  liimself  chiefly  to 
tutorial  work.  In  1802  he  became  mathematical 
roaster  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich, 
and  in  1807  professor  of  mathematics  there,  a 
position  which  he  held  till  1S38.  He  was  editor 
of  the  Oenllenmn's  Diary  1802^19,  and  of  the 
Lofties*  Diary  1819-40.    He  published  a  number  of 
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books  on  astronomy t  mathematics,  and  mechan- 
ics, and  three  noteworthy  works  of  religious  int«r- 
eett  vh,t  iMieTB  to  a  Friend  on  the  Emdenceti  Doc^ 
trinev,  and  Duiies  of  the  Chridian  Bdigi&n  (2  vok., 
London^  1811;  9th  ed,  in  Bohn*9  Standard  Library , 
1851);  Memoirs  o/  .  ,  ,  John  Mason  Good  (1828); 
and  A  Brief  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Rob^  Mali  (pre- 
fixed to  an  edition  of  Hairs  Workw,  1832;  pnnted 
separately,  1833), 

BiBLiooHAPitir:   C.  Knishtt  EnotiMh  Ciftlopadia,-  Biograpkv, 
iii.  103-104,  27  vol*..  London.  18M^70;  DNB,  xai.  103. 

GRELLET,  grer'l^',  STEPHEH  (Etienne  de  Grdlet 

duMabiUier);  Missiofjary  of  the  Society  of  Friends; 
b.  a  I  Limogea  (88  m.  w»  of  Clermont),  France,  Nov, 
2,  1773;  d.  at  Burlington,  M.  J.,  Nov.  16,  1855. 
The  aon  of  a  wealthy  French  nobleman,  he  attended 
the  military  college  at  Lyons  and  at  seventeen  en- 
tered the  body-guard  of  Louia  XVL  During  the 
Revolution  he  and  bis  brothers  were  captured  and 
eentenced  to  be  shot.  He  escaped  to  £>ememra  in 
i7fi3,  came  to  New  York  in  1795,  and  joined  the  So- 
dely  of  Friends.  He  preached  extensively  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  also  in  Haiti,  and  made 
four  visits  to  Europe,  preaeliing  in  Engbnd,  France, 
Germany,  Norway,  Sweden,  Ruasia,  Greece,  and 
Italy.  He  enlisted  the  fdendship  of  Alexander  I, 
of  Russia  and  induced  him  to  introduce  into  the 
Russian  schools  Biblical  selections  prepared  by 
himself  and  his  friend,  W,  Allen,  He  also  preached 
before  Pope  Pius  VII.  and  urged  Frotestantlam 
upon  him.  In  1834,  on  his  return  from  a  three 
years'  tour  of  Europe,  he  retired  to  Burlington « 
On  his  missionary  journeys  he  scrupuloualy  de- 
frayed all  Ms  expenses,  being  enabled  to  do  so 
through  sucoesBfui  business  venture  in  New  York 
City, 

BiSLtooFiAPHr:    B*  Se^bohm,  Mmttoin  of  ^topA^n  OreUtt, 
FhL]iid«lphi&.  ims. 

GREITFELL,  BERNAHD  PYTTE :  Chureh  of  Eng- 
land layman;  b.  at  Btrmingliani  Dec.  16,  1869, 
He  was  etlucated  at  Cliftxin  Colle^  and  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  has  bi^n  fellow  sinee 
1894,  having  already  been  Craven  FeUow  in  1893- 
1894.  Since  1895  he  has  been  excavator  and  joint 
editor  to  the  Greco* Roman  branch  of  the  Egypt  Ex- 
ploration Fund  (q.v.),  and  in  this  capacity  has  dis- 
covered papyri  of  the  utmost  importanoe,  including 
the  famous  Logia  Jem.  He  has  etlited  Revenue  Law* 
of  Ftoiemy  Phthdelphm  (Oxford,  1896);  An  Aksc' 
andrian  Etidie  Fragment  and  other  Oreek  Papyri^ 
chiejly  Ptolemaic  (1896);  Uncanani^l  Gospel  (1907) 
and,  m  collaboration  with  A,  S,  Hunt,  Nem  Chsncal 
Fragmenl4  and  other  Greek  and  Latin  Pap^  (Ox- 
ford. 1897);  SayingiofOurLord{im7)\  Men4inder*B 
Geijrgo9  (1897);  The  Ottyrhymhas  Pafiyri  (5  parts, 
London,  1898-1907) ;  Faifum  Towns  and  their  Papyri 
(1900):  The  Amhernt  Pap^jri  (2  parts,  1S99-1900); 
The  Tehtunis  Papyri  (2  parts,  1902-07);  Greek 
Papyri  in  the  Cairo  Museum  (Cairo,  1903);  New 
Sayings  of  Jemte  and  a  Fragment  of  a  Lod  Goepel 
(London,  1904);   The  Hitch  Papyri,  i,  (1906), 

GRESSMAinf,gr*s'man,  HUGO:  German  Protes- 
tant; b,  at  M5Hn  (17  m.  s.  of  LObeck)  Mar.  21, 1877. 
He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Greifswald, 
G5ttinp?n,  Marburg,  and  Kiel  (Ph.D.,  Gdttingen, 
1900),    and  since  1902  has  been  privat-doccnt  for 


Old  Testament  exegesis  and  Syriac  at  the  Univer^ 
sity  of  Kiel  He  has  written  Ueber  die  in  Jema 
S6-&6  mrausgeeetden  zeiigeechicMlichen  Verhdlinism 
(Gdttingen,  1899);  Studien  tu  Fmets  Theophanu 
(I^jpsLC,  1903);  Ureprung  der  israetiHachpldiBdien 
EKhatotoyie  (G5ttingen,  1905);  and  Da9  Evangd- 
ium  Markwf  (1907;  in  ooUaboration  with  E.  Kloa- 
termann). 

GRESWELL,  EDWARD;  English  chronologist 
and  harmonist;  b.  at  Denton  (5  m.  e.s.e.  of  Man- 
chester),  Lancashire,  Aug.  3,  1797;  d,  at  Oxford 
June  29,  1869.  He  was  educated  at  BrasenoM 
College  and  Corpus  Christi  CoUege,  OjEford  (B.A-. 
1819;  M,A.,  1822;  B.D.,  1830),  Mid  was  a  fellow 
of  Corpus  Christ!  College  1823-09  and  vice-pred- 
dent  of  the  college  184C^69,  He  took  part  in  the 
controversy  precipitated  by  the  appointment,  in 
1836,  of  Renn  Dickmn  Hampden  to  the  regiui  pro- 
fessorahip  of  divinity  at  Oxford;  but  otherwise  hit 
life  at  Oxford  was  uneventful.  Some  of  his  works 
are  of  high  value,  the  most  important  being:  Dia^ 
serUdionB  upon  the  Prinei files  and  Arrangement  of  a 
Harfmny  of  the  GospeU  (3  vols.,  Oxford,  1830;  2d 
ed.,  4  vols,  in  5,  1837);  Harmonica  emngdim  (1830; 
5th  ed.,  1855);  An  Expomiym  of  the  Parables  (5 
vols,  in  6,  1834-35);  ProUgamena  ad  harmoniam 
evanydicam  (1840);  Fdsfi  iemporia  coiholici  and 
origineM  kalendarim  (4  vols,,  1852),  followed  by  two 
volumes  of  Fables  (1852);  OrigineM  Kalendariai 
Itaiicce  (4  vols.,  1854);  Origims  Kakndari^  H^ 
lenicm  (6  vols.,  1862);  and  The  Three  Witneaaet^ 
and  the  Threefold  Cord  (London,  1862), 
BtftUOORAi-ffT;  DNB,  xxii.  156, 

GRETER,  gr*'ter  (GRETTER,  GRAETER) ,  CAS- 
PAR: German  Lutheran;  b.  at  Gundelsheim  (30  m, 
s.fl.w.  of  Heidelberg)  c.  1501 1  d.  at  Stuttgart  Apr.  21, 
1557,  In  1519-20  he  studied  at  Heidelberg  where 
he  took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1522,  and  then  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  tutor  in  the  house  of  Die- 
trich von  Gemmingen,  After  the  lattcr's  death  in 
152B  he  went  to  Brenz  at  Hall,  and  was  recom- 
mended by  him  in  1527  to  the  town  council  of 
Heilbronn  as  a  t^sicher.  Here  Johann  L^chntann 
(q.v.)  entrusted  to  him  the  spiritual  instruction  of 
the  children,  and  Greter  accordingly  prepared  in 
1528  his  Catechexit  oder  underrickt  der  Kinder  (en- 
larged ed.,  1530).  Against  the  conservative  and 
libertinist  party  in  Heilbronn  be  wrote  Das  det 
ChrisGieh  Glayb  der  einich  gerecM  und  wahrhaftig  sey 
(Nuremberg,  1530).  He  also  published  Drex  achoen 
Psalmen  (Ettlingen,  15^11),  and  trunslate<l  into  Latin 
the  work  of  Brenz  on  matrimonial  questions,  under 
the  title  Tradalus  ojsuum  matrimioniGlium  (Ett* 
lingen,  15:i6). 

On  Dec.  8,  1531,  Greter  was  commissioned  to 
treat  with  the  Carmelites  on  the  question  of  aoc^t* 
ing  the  Reformation,  but,  feeling  the  need  of  mow 
knowledge,  he  went  in  Oct.,  1333,  to  Heidelberg, 
where  he  tc»ok  his  master's  degree  on  Feb,  10,  1534, 
He  intende<l  at  this  time  to  Htudy  law,  but  the 
Reformation  in  Wilrttemberg  (1534)  gave  his  lift 
a  new  turn.  In  the  fall  he  was  called  to  the  Her- 
renberg  parish,  where,  in  1536.  he  prepared  a  cate- 
chism w*hich  attempted  to  reconcile  those  of  Luthii 
and  Brenz.     Together  with  other  promin^it  theo 
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Jogintts*  he  was  summonecJ  to  Umch  (Sept,  10. 
1537),  to  discuss  the  abolition  of  images,  in  regard 
to  which  be  took  a  moderate  line.  Soon  after  he 
was  called  to  Cannstadt  and  had  a  voice  in  the  mat- 
rimonial court  and  in  the  theological  exjiminations 
in  Stuttgart,  where  he  was  made  court  preacher  in 
1540.  A  Bermon  which  he  deliverefl  in  the  spring 
of  1542  so  exasperate  Duke  Ulnch  that  Greter  hiul 
to  flee.  He  went  to  his  fonner  pupil,  Philip  von 
Gemmingen,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  Neckar- 
mahlhaelL  The  town  of  Wimpfen  called  him  as 
pastor,  and  at  the  same  time,  he  was  reconmiefuli^<l 
to  the  Margra^'e  George  of  Brandenburg  for  the 
vacancy  at  the  coUcgiate  church  of  Ansbach, 
Meanwhile,  however,  lie  was  recalletl  by  Ulrich. 
He  now  enjoyed  the  fulled  confidence  of  the  duke, 
who  sought  liis  advice  in  all  important  questionH 
peTtaining  to  the  Church  of  Wuiiteiiiherg,  It  was 
due  to  his  quick  influence  that  the  period  of  the 
Interim  in  Wttrttemberg  did  little  harm,  and  that 
the  duke  took  care  of  the  victmis  of  the  imperial 
polii^%  such  as  Alber  and  Brenz.  Creter  rendered 
further  assistance  to  the  latter  by  publishing  in 
1548  the  ExpliccUio  psalmomm  xcii\  et  cjrxjr.,  which 
Brenx  had  written  in  the  fortress  of  Wittlingen, 
under  the  name  of  Gamaliel  Gratius.  and  in  1552 
the  CoUehismus  pia  et  utt'H  expHcuiitme  iliuniratus, 
ootnposed  by  Bren^  for  the  private  use  of  his  friends. 
After  the  death  of  Ulrich  (Nov.  6.  1550)  Gneter 
had  the  full  confidence  of  the  next  duke,  Christo- 
pher, with  whom  he  lived  at  Tubingen  from  1551 
to  155^1,  and  whom  he  no  doubt  advised  to  appoint 
Brenx  to  the  highest  ec^'losiastiail  office  in  his  gift. 
He  warmly  defended  Brenz  in  the  answer  of  the 
Swabians  to  the  Thuringians  for  his  position  in  the 
Ouudrian  controversy.  G.  Bossert. 

Bi»i.S0CB^paY:  L.  M.  FJsi«<hl]ji,  Memoria  tiitolofforum  Wir- 
ittmbtrfftrimum,  i.3iwiq,,  40  .^iq.,  261  sqq.,  313  Miq.,  Ulni. 
1T0&;  C.  F.  Scihuurrer,  ETiiiuteruniftn  dtr  wirletnberffijuJien 
K  r  hi^ft-RefcnnaHofU  und  Gtiehrten-GetchirhU,  pp.  183  sqq.. 
^  .Kmsen,  1708;  C.  JAeer,  M iUhtUunoen  der  adiw&biitchen 
\  fr&iiintchtn  ReformaHonsQeMdiicfUe.  pp.  80  sqci.,  256, 
1838;  J.  Bren*.  Anecdota  Brentiana,  pp.  306, 
.363,  434  tiqq.,  Tabing^n.  184^;  ADB,  ix.  50&;  Be- 
krHhunod^Oheramlt  Meilbronn.  2  vol«..  Btuttg&rt,  1001- 
il903;  Monwfumta  Ger maniac  paedao(toica*  voL  xxi.,  Bcr* 
fin.  1900;  J,  M.  Reu,  Quellen  tur  GtMchichU  des  kirchlichen 
UfttfrritKU,  GQt«rsk»h,  10O4. 

GRETSCHER,  grf^t'sher  (GRETSERUS),  JACOB: 
Jesiiit  controversialist;  b.  at  Marblorf  (11  m.  e.ne. 
of  I  %>nj^tance)  1562;  d.  at  Ingolstadt  Jan.  29,  1625. 
He  joined  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  1578.  and  became 
pfx>feasor  in  the  University  of  Ingolstadt.  Here  he 
polemized  indefatigably  in  all  departments  of  the- 
oiogy  and  history  against  Protestantism.  In  his 
mosl  important  work,  iJe  sancltj  cruce,  he  treats  of 
tliie  croffl  in  its  historical  and  liturgical  aspects. 
On  acfX)imt  of  his  polemic  zejil  he  was  highly  es- 
by  Roman  Catholic  princes  and  ecclesias- 
dignitaries.  Constant  fighting  made  his 
of  speaking  decidedly  unpolished.  His 
eoQeeted  woHcs  (229  separate  volumes  in  print) 
appeared  in  17  vols.,  Regensburg,  17:^-39;  the  first 
mluine  contains  a  biography.  See  Fl^aoellation, 
FlAOEiXANTfr,  f  L,  5  6.  Pavl  Tslhackeht. 

fttBUOoaAnrr:  Bihlutthhjue  rfm  icrivairut  de  in  tompaffnie 
df  J^mtM,  t*L  a  ikimmervogGl,  vol.  i.,  BruaseK  1880;  KL, 
w.  1199-1200. 


GREVIlfG  gr^\  ing,  KARL  MARIA  ITIKOLAS  JO- 
SEF; German  Roman  Cathohc;  b.  at  Aachen  (-10  m, 
w.  of  Cologne)  Dec.  24,  1858*  He  was  eflucated  at 
the  universities  of  Bonn  and  Munich  (D.D.,  1893), 
and  at  the  theological  seminar)^  at  Cologne  (1893- 
1894).  He  was  then  chaplain  successively  at  Essen 
(1894  96)  and  Cologne  (1896-99),  and  since  1899 
lias  beam  pHvat-docent  for  church  history  at  the 
LJniversity  of  Bonn.  He  has  written  Pauh  i-on 
Benmed  Viiu  GregortC  VIL  Papce  (Mimster,  1893). 

GRIBALDI^  MATTED^  Italian  anti-Trinitarian 
of  the  sixteenth  century;  d.  at  Farges,  not  far  from 
Geneva,  Sept.,  1564.  He  studietl  law  at  Padua, 
and  when  visiting  Geneva  gave  offense  by  anti- 
Trinitarian  utterances  made  in  a  meeting  of  the 
Italian  comnuinity.  He  was  perseciite<l  in  Padua, 
and  began  a  restless,  vagrant  life.  In  1555  he  was 
in  Zurich,  in  Tubingen  (where  he  was  appointed 
teacher  at  the  recommendation  of  Vergeriu).  then 
at  Farges,  whence  he  was  sent  to  Bern.  A  par- 
tially satisfactory  confession  of  faith  assuretl  him 
pennission  to  reside  on  his  €istate  at  Farges,  in  spite 
of  the  objections  of  the  Geneva  theologians  to  his 
orthodoxy.  K.  Benkath. 

BiBLioaRAPHTt  J.  M.  Trechsel.  Die  ptof^»tantischen  Anti- 
trinitarier,  ii.  277  sqq.,  Heidelberg,  1844;  Faay.  in  M^ 
jnoirt»  de  tinstUut  Creftetwii,  vol.  xiv.,  18^78-79;  J.  H. 
A I  ten,  HiMt.  of  the  UnitarianM,  p.  61,  New  York,  1894. 

GRIESBACH,  gnVbOn,  JOHATfN  JAKOB:  Ger- 
man New  Testament  scholar;  b.  at  Butzbach  (11 
m.  s.  of  Giessen)  Jan.  4,  1745;  d.  at  Jena  .Mar.  24, 
1812.  He  was  educated  at  Tubingen,  Halle,  and 
Leipsic,  and  after  a  tour  through  (jemiany  and 
HciUand  to  London,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Paris, 
he  entered  the  theological  faculty  of  Halle  as  privat- 
docent  in  1771.  Two  years  lat^r  be  was  appomtcd 
(jrofcssor,  but  in  1775  was  called  to  Jena,  where  he 
taught  until  his  death.  He  was  a  deputy  to  the 
diet,  and  look  a  keen  interest  both  in  political  and 
in  academic  atTairs.  As  a  textual  critic  Griesbach 
nLarks  a  new  epoch  in  this  department  of  study. 
He  commenced  his  investigations  by  collecting  and 
gifting  variant  readings,  devoting  special  attention 
to  the  citations  of  the  Greek  Church  Fathers  and  to 
various  versions  which  had  hitherto  been  little 
studied,  such  as  the  Philoxenian,  the  Armenian, 
and  the  Gothic.  He  then  investigated  the  liistory 
of  the  text  in  anti(^uity,  and  on  the  basis  of  this 
history  he  conj^tructed  his  theory  of  criticism  which 
waa  intended  to  determine  the  choice  and  value  of 
each  individual  reading,  and  which  rested  essentially 
on  a  combination  of  historic  fact  and  logical  prin- 
ciple. He  was  the  first  to  print  the  text  of  the 
New  Testament  as  modified  by  the  results  of  his 
criticism.  Before  liim  there  had  been  but  tw^o 
forms  of  the  text,  both  products  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  so-called  Textus  receptux  of  Stephens 
and  Elzeiir,  which  represented  unimpeachable  or- 
thodoxy in  the  eyes  of  the  Lutherans,  and  that  of 
the  Complut^nsian  Polyglot  (.*see  Bibles,  Poly- 
glot, I.)  and  PLintin,  winch  had  been  adoptcil  by 
the  Roman  Catholics  and^  in  part,  by  the  Reformed* 
Griesbach- 8  tiditions  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
aroused  conservative  opposition,  appeared  in  the 
following  order:    Libri  Novi  Testamenii  hisiorici  (2 
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parts,  HaUe,  1774;  the  first  three  Goi^ls  8]rnopti- 
cally  arranged);  EpistoUs  omnes  et  Apocalypns 
(1775;  containing  also  a  second,  non-synoptic, 
edition  of  the  historical  books).  The  synoptic  edi- 
tion has  been  frequently  reprinted.  The  chief  edition 
of  the  entire  work  is  that  published  at  Halle 
in  two  volumes  in  1796-1806  with  a  complete 
critical  apparatus  and  important  prolegomena.  The 
text  in  idl  editions,  however,  is  not  identical.  See 
Bible  Text,  II.,  2,  S  4. 

The  other  critical  works  of  Griesbach  are  as  fol- 
lows: De  oodicQma  quatuor  EvanqeUstarum  Orige- 
niania  (Halle,  1771);  Curce  in  histariam  textua  Epia- 
tolarum  Patdinarum  (Jena,  1777);  Symbolx  critica 
ad  supplendca  et  corrigendaa  varias  Novi  Testamenti 
Uctumea  (2  parts,  Halle,  1785-93);  and  Commeiv- 
tariiis  crUicua  in  textum  GrcBcum  Novi  Testamenti  (2 
parts,  Jena,  1793-1811;  also  containing  his  MeU- 
iemata  de  vetuatia  Novi  Teatamenti  recenaianibua). 
His  other  writings  are  of  minor  importance,  being 
chiefly  academic  addresses  collected  by  J.  P.  Ga- 
bler  under  the  title  Opuacula  academica  (2  vols., 
Jena,  1824-25).  As  a  theologian,  Griesbach  as- 
sumed an  intermediate  position,  conservative  at 
heart,  yet  gradually  yielding  to  the  spirit  of  the 
times.  Here  his  most  important  work  was  his 
Anleitung  turn  Studium  der  populdren  Dogmaiik 
(Jena,  1779),  while  his  Vorleaungen  uber  Hermeneur 
tik  dea  Neuen  Teatamenta,  edited  after  his  death 
by  J.  C.  S.  Steiner  (Nuremberg,  1815),  is  a  product 
of  the  gnunmatico-historical  school  which  was 
in  vogue  during  its  author's  lifetime. 

(E.  REUSsf.) 
Bibuoorapht:  J.  C.  G.  Auguati,  Ueber  J.  J.  Qrieth(uh» 
Verdierute,  Breslau.  1813.  Goiuult  al9o:  P.  Schaff,  Com- 
panion to  the  Greek  Teetament,  pp.  82.  250-252,  New  York, 
1883;  8.  DavidfDD,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  N.  T., 
i.  549.  ii.  248,  London,  1882;  B.  Weiss.  Manual  of  Intro- 
duction to  the  N.  r..  ii.  419.  New  York.  1889;  H.  J.  Holts- 
mann.  Einleitung  in  doe  N.  T„  pp.  60-61,  343.  345,  354, 
Freiburg.  1892;  A.  JOlicher.  Introduction  to  the  N.  7., 
pp.  325,  345,  620.  New  York,  1904. 

GRIFFIN,  EDWARD  DORR:  American  Pres- 
byterian, president  of  Williams  College;  b.  at  East 
Haddon,  Conn.,  Jan.  6,  1770;  d.  at  Newark,  N.  J., 
Nov.  8,  1837.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1790, 
studied  theology  imder  Jonathan  Edwards,  and 
began  to  preach  at  New  Salem,  Conn.,  in  Jan., 
1793.  In  1796  he  became  pastor  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  at  New  Hartford,  in  1801  associate 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Newark, 
and  pastor  in  1807.  He  was  professor  of  rhetoric 
at  Andover  Theological  Seminary  from  1809  to 
1811.  In  1811  he  became  pastor  of  the  Park  Street 
Church,  Boston,  but  returned  to  his  former  pas- 
torate in  Newark  in  1815.  In  1821  he  was  elected 
president  of  Williams  College.  On  resigning  this 
office  in  1836  he  returned  to  Newark.  He  achieved 
success  and  distinction  as  preacher,  educator,  and 
author.  His  principal  works  are:  Ledurea  De- 
livered in  the  Park  Street  Church  (Boston,  1813); 
The  Extent  of  the  Atonement  (New  York,  1819);  and 
The  Doctrine  of  Divine  Efficiency  Defended  (1833). 

Bibliography:  W.  B,  Sprafnie  prefixed  a  Memoir  to  the 
Sermone,  2  vols.,  Albany,  1838,  cf.  idem,  AnnaU  of  the 
American  Pulpit,  iv.  26-43,  New  York.  1858;  R.  K. 
Thompson,  in  American  Church  Hietory  Seriee,  vol.  vi. 
paj»im,  New  York,  1895. 


ORIFFIS,  WILLIAM  ELLIOT:  Congregation- 
alist;  b.  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Sept.  17,  1843.  He 
was  educated  at  Rulers  College  (A.B.,  1869),  after 
serving  in  the  Civil  War  with  the  Forty-Fourth 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers  during  Lee's  invasion  of 
his  native  State.  In  1870  he  went  to  Japan  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  schools,  and  was  successively 
superintendent  of  education  in  the  province  of 
Echizen  (1871)  and  professor  of  physics  in  the  Im- 
perial University  of  Tokyo  (1872-74).  Returning 
to  the  United  States  in  1874,  he  was  graduated  from 
Union  Theological  Seminary  (1877),  and  served  as 
pastor  of  the  First  Reformed  Church,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.  (1877-86),  Shawmut  (Congregational  Church, 
Boston  (1886-^3),  and  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  (1893-1903),  but  in  1903  he 
resigned  from  the  active  ministry  to  devote  himself 
to  authorship  and  lecturing.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  committee  of  the  Boston  Congregational  Club 
to  erect  a  Pilgrim  memorial  at  Delf shaven,  Hol- 
land, and  has  traveled  extensively  in  that  country. 
In  theology  he  is  liberal,  and  distinctly  subordi- 
nates doctrine  to  personal  belief  in  Christ.  He 
has  written  The  Mikado'a  Empire  (New  York, 
1876);  Japaneae  Fairy  World  (Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
1880);  Aaiatic  Hiatory;  China,  Corea,  and  Japan 
(New  York,  1881);  Corea,  the  Hermit  Nation  (1882); 
Corea,  Without  and  Within  (Philadelphia,  1885); 
Matthew  Caibraith  Perry  (Boston,  1887);  The  LQy 
among  Thoma  (1889);  Honda  the  Samurai  (1890); 
Sir  William  Johnaon  and  the  Six  Naliona  (New 
York,  1891);  Japan  in  Hiatory,  Fotk-Lore,  and  Art 
(Boston,  1892);  Brave  Little  HoUand  and  What 
ahe  Taught  ua  (1894);  The  Rdigiona  of  Japan 
(1895);  Toumaend  Harria,  Firat  American  Envoy 
in  Japan  (1895);  Romance  of  Diacovery  (1897); 
Romance  of  American  Colonization  (1898);  The 
Pilgrima  in  their  Three  Homea  (1898);  The  Stur 
dent'a  Motley  (New  York,  1898);  The  Romance  of 
Conqueat  (Boston,  1899);  The  American  in  Hol- 
land (1899);  America  in  the  Eaat  (New  York,  1899); 
Verbeck  of  Japan  (Chicago,  1900);  The  Pathfindera 
of  the  Revolution  (Boston,  1900);  In  the  Mikado' a 
Service  (1901);  A  Maker  of  the  New  Orient  (Chi- 
cago, 1902);  Y<mng  People' a  Hiatory  of  Holland 
(Boston,  1903);  Sunny  Memoriea  of  Three  Paator- 
atea  (Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  1903);  Dux  Chriatua:  An  OvXr 
line  Study  of  Japan  (New  York,  1904);  Japan  in 
Hiatory,  Folk4ore  and  Art  (1906);  Japaneae  Nation 
in  Evolution  (1907);  and  The  Fire-fly' a  Lovera  and 
Other  Fairy  Talea  of  Old  Japan  (1908). 

GRILL,  JULIUS  VOIf:  German  Protestant; 
b.  at  Gaildorf  (32  m.  n.e.  of  Stuttgart)  July  10, 
1840.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of 
Tiibingen  (1858-62;  Ph.D.,  1873)  and  Heidelberg 
(1865-66),  and  visited  London,  Oxford,  and  Paris 
for  purposes  of  study  (1865-66).  He  was  lecturer 
at  the  theological  seminary  at  TObingen  (1867-70), 
deacon  in  Calw  (1870-76),  and  a  deputy  member 
of  the  Halle  conference  for  the  revision  of  Luther's 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament  (1871).  In  1876 
he  was  appointed  professor  at  the  seminary  of 
Maulhronn,  and  four  years  later  was  made  ephor 
of  the  same  institution.  Since  1888  he  has  been 
professor  of  Old  Testament  exegesis  at  Tiibingen. 
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He  fafts  written  Der  aehtufidteehzi^i^  Psalm  erktdrt 
(TQbiDgen,  1883);  Untersuchungcn  iJtber  die  EfUste- 
hung  dss  vierten  Evangeliums^  i,  (1902);  Die  permsche 
Mtfderiefvrtligion  im  romUchen  Reich  und  daa 
ChriMenium  (1903);  and  Das  Primal  des  Petnis 
(1904);  SLtxd  has  edited  the  Sanskrit  drama  of  Na- 
rayatiii  Bhatta  entitled  VenUamhara  (Leipsic, 
1871)  and  translated  Hurutert  Licder  des  Atfuirva- 
Vaia  (Stuttgart,  1889), 

GRIMM,  JOSEPH;  Germao  Roman  Catholic; 
h,  at  Freistng  (20  m.  n.e.  of  Munich)  Jan.  23,  1827; 
d.  at  Wtirzburg  Jan,  1,  1896.  He  studied  at  the 
Uoiversity  of  Munich,  became  a  teacher  in  1852, 
and  a  chaplain  two  years  later.  In  1856  he  was 
appoint€)d  professor  of  Old  and  New  Testament 
ersegesis  in  the  royaJ  lyceum  at  Regensburg,  but  in 
1879  was  called  to  Wilrzburg  as  professor  of  New 
Testament  exegesis.  He  irtL3  the  author  of  Die 
SamarUrr  und  ihre  Stellung  in  dft  Weligeschichte 
(Regensburg,  1854);  Die  Einheii  des  Lukasevan- 
^iunm  (1863);  Die  Einheii  der  i>ier  Evangeliim 
(1868);  Dq9  Leben  Jem  ttach  den  vier  Evangelien 
(5  vols.,  1876-S5);  and  Dot  alie  Israel  und  die  bil- 
dentien  Kilnste  (1889). 

BmUooKAFfiT:    H.  Scheli  luid  A.  Ehrhard,  Gtdenk-BltttUr 
eu  Eh^en  d«M  Dr.  Jotepk  Orimm,  Wcyriburg,  1897. 

GRIMM,    KARL    LXJDWIG    WILIBALD:     Pn> 

(e^iorof  theology  at  Jena;   b.  at  Jena  Nov,  1,  1807; 

d.  there  Feb.  22,  IJ^l,     He  studied  from  1827  to 

1S31  at  Jena,  where   be  became  prival-docent  in 

1833.     He  was  appointed  extraordinary  professor 

ui  1837 ^  and  honorary  professor  in  1844,     Most  of 

^lialife  was  spent  at  Jena,  where  he  Liljored  (church 

QQU&ciJor  from  1871,  privy  church  councilor  1885) 

uttlj  in  1888,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one,  he  lost  Yiia 

cyenght.    His  was  the  quiet  life  of  a  scholar,  rever- 

Hwwl  by  his  many  pupils  as  preeceptor  Thuringits, 

Qrifflin'e  field  of  labor  was  the  New  Testjiment, 
ilthougli  he  also  treated  in  his  lectures  theological 
«wycbpedift  (cf,  ZWT,  xxv,,  1882,  pp,  1-24), 
"Smibolics,  and  dogmatics — the  latter  on  the  basis 
^  Kia  Indituiia  theologize  dogm'atic4r  (Jena,  1848; 
2fl  cd„  1869),  which  was  compofied  m  excellent 
I^tiD,  Grimm  broke  his  work  up  into  various  ca- 
•ys,  wbich  be  published  in  periodicals,  treating,  in 
P*rt,  hijitorical  and  criticjil  questions  of  isagogics, 
Bi part,  again T  in  an  exegetical  way,  liet^ichcd  Bib- 
W  paHi»gpe>  His  two  principal  works  are  the 
^^^tf^fautm  eusgetUehet  Handbuch  zu  den  Apo- 
^tjim  du  AUen  Testaments,  in  ooUaboration  with 
^'^* Fritische,  for  which  he  prepared  the  Books  of 
*^  lUccabecs  (Leipaic,  1853-57)  and  Wisdom 
CW;  cf.  ZWT,  ivU„  1874,  pp.  231-238;  xk., 
>p6,  pp.  121-132;  xxiv.»  1881,  pp,  38-56);  and 
™  Meon  graeo-laiinum  in  lihros  Novi  Testament i 
^^s«c,  1867,  1878,  1888),  which  he  prepared  on 
^  bttts  of  Wilke*s  Ctoins  Navi  TeMamenH  philo- 
*V"  (Eng.  transl.,  \*nth  valuable  additions,  by 
^ ^l  Thayer,  New  York,  1886,  1889).  Wliat  the 
oW^f  (philological  labor  Imd  jtcliievetl  for  the  New 
'•^amcnl  is  here  coordinared;  and  jiUhough  the 
P™p!*i  of  modem  times  calls  for  a  New  Testament 
^**^  upoQ  totally  new  foundations,  Grimm's 
*wk  will  always  retain  an  hoiiomble  place  in 
the  history  of  aaered  philology  (cf,  Grimm's  Kri- 


tiitchnkiatorische  Udbernchi  der  neidestamenUidien 
VerbaUexica  seii  der  Reformation,  In  TSK,  1875,  pp. 
470-515,  and  1877,  pp.  512-513;  also  his  review 
of  Wahts  Claids,  T8K,  1858,  pp,  368  sqq.,  and  of 
Cremer's  BibHsch^heoiogisches  Worterbuch,  TSK, 
1884,  pp,  581-589).  Grimm  also  took  pari  in  the 
revision  of  Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible  (cf.  his 
Ltdkerbibel  und  ihre  Textesret^mon,  Berlin,  1874; 
Kitrzgefasstc  Gcsckichte  der  Lutherisehen  Eibebiber- 
mtzung,  Jena,  1884;  ZWT,  xv.,  1872,  pp,  521-528; 
TSK,  1883,  pp.  375-400),  His  thc-tilogical  stand- 
point WB.B  one  of  circmiispect  supcmatumlism, 
while  all  his  works  were  cluvracterized  by  great 
painstaking,  breiidth  of  scholarship,  tmd  nire  philo- 
logical acumen.  E.  von  DoBscHt^rz. 

Biblioorapky:  PToU»lanti»€ha  Kirchen^tuna,  1S83.  noa. 
19-20,  1891,  nop.  9-10;  H.  J.  Holtinmim,  Einkitung  in 
dtsM  N.  r.,  pajisim,  Fr«iburg,  1892. 

GRIMME,  HUBERT:  Swiss  lay  Orientalist;  b. 
at  Paderbom  (75  m.  n,e,  of  Elbe rf eld),  Germany, 
Jan,  24,  1864,  He  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Berlin  (Ph.  D.,  1887),  and,  after  tt^aching  at  the 
real-school  of  Lippstadt  in  1888-89,  accepted  a  call 
to  the  newly  founded  University  of  Freiburg  as 
privat-docent.  Since  1892  he  has  been  full  pro- 
fessor of  Semitic  languages  and  literatures  in  the 
sjime  institution.  He  luis  written  Mohammed  (2 
vols,,  Munster,  1892-95);  GnindzUge  der  h^rd- 
i^chen  Akzent-  und  Vokallehre  (Freiburg;  1896); 
Ptalmenprobleme  (1902);  Die  wettgeschiehiUehe  Be- 
deniung  Arabiens  (Munich,  1904);  and  Das  israel- 
iiische  FjingstfeM  und  der  Plejodenkull,  Paderbom, 
1907. 

GRINBAL,  EDMUim:  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
burj%  b.  near  St.  Bees  (215  m.  s.iv,  of  Carlisle), 
Cumberland,  c.  1519;  d,  at  Croydon  (10  m.  s,  of 
London  Bridge)  July  6,  1583.  He  was  educated 
at  Magdalen  College,  Christ ^a  College,  and  Pem- 
broke Hall,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1538;  M.A„  1541. 
D.D.,  1564),  where  he  was  made  a  fellow  in  1538, 
proctor  of  the  university  in  1548,  and  Lady  Mar- 
garet *s  preacher  in  1549.  He  w^as  selected  to  argue 
on  the  Protestant  side  in  one  of  the  disp Citations 
held  at  Cambritlge  in  1549  and  was  afterward  em- 
ployed in  such  flisputations  elsewhere.  In  1850  he 
became  cliaplain  to  Nicholas  Ridley,  bishop  of 
London,  in  1551  precentor  of  St,  PauFs  and  chap- 
lain to  Edward  VL,  and  in  1552  prebendary  of 
Westminster,  On  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary 
he  abandoned  his  preferments  and  took  refuge  in 
Germany,  spending  his  exile  at  Stmaburg,  Wassel- 
heim,  Speyer,  and  Fmnkfort.  He  returned  Ui 
London  in  Jan.,  1559,  took  part  in  revising  the  lit- 
urg>%  antl  also  in  the  <li«putation  held  at  West- 
minster to  silence  the  Roman  diWnes.  In  July, 
1559,  he  was  elected  master  of  Pembroke  Ih'ill^  and 
in  the  same  month  bishop  of  London.  His  sym- 
pathy for  the  Puritans  unfitted  htm  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  diocese  of  London,  the  main  stronghold 
of  Puritanism,  and  in  1570,  through  the  influence  of 
ArchbLshop  Parker,  he  was  translated  to  the  si^e  of 
York.  Early  \n  1576^  when  t^ueen  ElizfdM^tli  wsis 
tempomrily  leaning  to^^rd  I'uritanism,  Griiiflid 
succeetled  Parker  as  archbishop  of  Canterbury; 
but  immediateiy  after  his  elevation  Elizabeth,  who 
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had  now  begiin  to  court  the  favor  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  powers,  found  him  in  her  way  and  sought 
to  get  rid  of  him.     For   refusing   to   put   down 
"prophesyings,"  meetings  of  the  clergy  to  discuss 
the  Scriptures,  he  was  sequestered  for  six  months  in 
Jime,  1577,  by  order  of  the  Star  Chamber.     His 
sequestration  was  subsequently  prolonged  to  sev- 
eral years,  and  he  was  not  fully  restored  to  his  office 
till  1582.    His  writings  will  be  found  in  The  Remains 
of  Edmund  Grindal  (ed.  for  the  Parker  Society  by 
W.  Nicholson,  Cambridge,  1843). 
Bibijographt:    J.  Strype,  Lift  and  Aett  of  .  .  .  Edmund 
Orindalt  2  parts,  London,  1710;   idem,  AnnaUof  the  Ref- 
ormation^ 4  vols.,  Oxford,  1824;    W.  Nicholson's  Preface 
to  the  Remaina,  ut  sup.;    C.  H.  Cooper,  Athence  Canta- 
brioienaet,  i.  470-480,  London,  1858;   W.  F.  Hook.  Livea 
of  the  ArcMfiehope  of  Canterbtury,  new  ser..  vol.  v.,  12  vols., 
ib.   1860-76;    W.  Clark,   The  Anglican  Reformation,  pp. 
315-324  et  passim.  New  York.  1807;   J.  H.  Overton,  Ttie 
Church  in  England,  i.  448-472,  London,   1897;    W.  H. 
Frere,   The  Engliah  Church  .  .  .  1668-1696,  passim,  ib. 
1904  (very  full);   DNB,  xxii.  261-264. 

GRISWOLD,  SHELDON  MUNSOlf:  Protestant 
Episcopal  missionary  bishop  of  Salina,  Kan.;  b.  at 
Delhi,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  8,  1861.  He  was  educated  at 
Union  College  (A.B.,  1882)  and  at  the  General 
Theological  Seminary,  from  which  he  was  grad- 
uated in  1885.  He  was  then  rector  at  Union,  N.  Y. 
(1885^88),  Enmianuel,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.  (1888-00), 
and  Christ  Church,  Hudson,  N.  Y.  (1890-1903), 
being  also  archdeacon  of  Albany  (1898-1902).  In 
1903  he  was  consecrated  missionary  bishop  of  Salina. 

GROElf ,  grtrn,  VAN  PRINSTERER,  GUILLAUME : 

Conservative  Dutch  statesman  and  religious  leader; 
b.  at  Voorburg,  an  eastern  suburb  of  The  Hague, 
Aug.  21,  1801;  d.  at  The  Hague  May  19,  1876.  He 
studied  classical  philology  and  law  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Leyden,  where  he  belonged  to  the  circle 
which  gathered  around  the  poet  Bilderdijk,  from 
whom  he  received  an  impulse  that  led  him  to  break 
with  liberalism;  but  while  Bilderdijk  was  a  pro- 
nounced reactionary,  Groen  became  the  father  and 
leader  of  the  "antirevolutionary"  party.  In  1827 
the  king  appointed  him  referendary  of  the  cabinet; 
in  1829  he  became  secretary.  In  1828  he  went  to 
Brussels,  where  he  learned  to  know  the  Revolution, 
and  also,  through  the  "awakening''  imder  the 
influence  of  Merle  d'Aubignd,  the  Gospel.  His 
watch- word  now  became,  "against  revolution,  the 
Gospel!"  A  severe  illness  forced  Groen  to  resign 
his  position  as  secretary,  but  in  1833  he  became 
director  of  the  royal  archives,  devoting  himself 
principally  to  historical  studies  and  the  edition  of 
the  Archives  ou  correspondance  in^diie  de  la  maison 
d'Orange-Nasmu  (14  vols.,  Leyden,  1855-62).  In 
1840  he  was  elected  member  of  the  "Double  Cham- 
ber, "  which  had  been  convened  for  the  purpose  of 
revising  the  constitution.  With  power  and  ability 
he  defended  and  recommended  his  antirevolutionary 
principles.  During  the  following  eight  years  he 
kept  aloof  from  practical  politics,  delivering  before 
a  select  audience  a  famous  course  of  historical  lec- 
tures, which  he  published  under  the  title  Ongeloof 
en  revoliUie  ("Unbelief  and  Revolution,"  Leyden, 
1847) — a  powerful  testimony  against  both  evils  and 
for  Groen  himself  a  confession  of  faith. 
The  period  of  his  most  vigorous  activity  now 


began.  In  1849  the  district  of  Harderwijk  sent  him 
to  the  Second  Chamber,  of  which  he  was  a  member 
imtil  1857.  When  he  entered,  he  stood  alone  in  his 
views,  yet  he  did  not  hesitate  to  take  up  a  vigorous 
campaign  against  Thorbecke,  the  leader  of  the 
liberal  party.  In  spite  of  his  strenuous  activity, 
he  found  time  from  1850  to  1855  to  edit  a  daily 
paper,  De  Nederlander,  for  the  propagation  of  his 
religious  and  political  principles  and  supported  it 
entirely  from  his  own  means.  But  everywhere  he 
met  either  open  or  underhand  resistance.  He  op- 
posed with  great  zeal  a  bill  advocating  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  school  from  the  Church,  and  when  it 
was  passed  in  spite  of  his  protests,  he  resigned  his 
position  as  member  of  the  Second  Chamber.  Later 
he  entered  it  again  for  a  short  time,  but  in  1865  he 
turned  his  back  on  parliamentary  life  forever. 
His  influence  was  still  potent,  however.  He  gave 
the  impulse  to  the  organization  of  the  "Association 
for  Christian-National  Instruction  in  Schools" 
(1861)  and  took  an  active  part  in  its  leadership. 
He  worked  for  his  conservative  principles  until  his 
death,  firmly  believing  that  his  ideas  would  in  the 
end  prevail  among  the  people,  in  spite  of  the  con- 
tinual triumph  of  the  parties  opposed  to  him. 

Groen  was  a  faithful  Christian,  a  Calvinist,  and  a 
Netherlander  who  knew  and  understood  the  histoiy 
of  his  people.  These  circumstances  explain  his 
principles  and  actions.  Faith  and  subjection  to 
God  were  to  him  the  highest  ideals.  Without  them, 
he  held,  there  is  no  salvation  for  a  people.  God's 
sovereignty  must  be  acknowledged  in  the  political 
sphere  as  well.  Reason  is  corrupted  by  sin.  Who- 
ever enthrones  the  principle  of  reason  is  "revo- 
lutionary." The  "revolutionary"  principle  in 
Church  and  State,  school  and  science,  must  be  op- 
posed by  the  Gospel.  He  stood  upon  the  groimd  of 
Christian  history,  and  in  church  matters  advocated 
the  confessional  tendency,  being  a  decided  opponent 
of  the  liberty  of  doctrine  as  it  was  advocated  by 
the  School  of  Groningen  (q.v.).  The  influence  of 
Groen 's  ideas  is  perceptible  in  the  political  and 
ecclesiastical  tendencies  in  the  Netherlands  of  the 
present,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  did  not  succeed 
in  imiting  his  thoughts  in  a  compact  system,  there 
is  no  harmony  among  the  different  parties.  His 
most  important  works  not  already  mentioned  are: 
Ilandboek  der  Geschiedenie  van  het  Vaderland  (Am- 
sterdam, 1852),  Maurice  et  Bameveldf  stride  his- 
tarique  (1875),  and  a  number  of  pamphlets  on  canon 
law.  Beside  his  daily  paper  De  Nederlander,  he 
published  also  a  political  journal  entitled  Neder- 
landsche  Gedachien,  (S.  D.  van  Veen.) 

Biblioorapht:  G.  J.  Vos,  Oroen  van  Prineterer  en  Hjn  tijd^ 
2  vols.,  Dort.  1886-91;  M.  C.  Stuart,  In  memoriam,  GuU- 
laume  Groen  van  Prineterer,  Utrecht,  1876;  J.  T.  Buija, 
in  De  Oide,  1876,  ii.  640-646;  T.  Wen»elburger,  in  Preu^ 
eUche  JahrbUcher,  x\  (1877).  203-224;  W.  H.  de  Beau- 
fort, in  De  Oide,  1883,  iii.  92-130.  The  oorrespondence 
of  Groen  van  Prinsterer  and  his  wife  are  collected  in  the 
three  volumes:  Groen  van  Prinsterer,  Brieven  van  Thor- 
becke,  18SO-18S9,  Amsterdam,  1873;  Brieven  van  leaae  da 
Coata,  1830-60,  ib.  1872-76;  Brieven  van  J,  A.  Wormaer^ 
1848-6S,  2  vols.,  ib.  74-76. 

GRONINGEN,  gren'ing-en,  SCHOOL:  A  school 
of  Dutch  theologians  and  scholars,  deriving  its  name 
from  the  university  town  of  Groningen,  where  its 
founders  and  principal  representatives  lived  and 
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worked,  though  it  originated  at  the  sister  university 
of  Utrecht,  under  tbe  influence  of  Philip  Willem 
van  Heusdct  a  Platonist,  who  was  pro- 
Origin*  feasor  there  of  history  and  Greek  from 
1804  to  his  death,  in  IH'M,  and  exerted 
mutli  influence.  He  studied  Christianity,  accord- 
mglo  his  own  statement,  by  reading  the  Bible  and 
"then  only  Plato,"  Christianity  was  to  him  a 
dottrine  of  love,  ''which  by  it^  very  nature  is,  by 
the  fear  of  God»  to  reconcile  men  with  men  as  chil- 
dren of  the  same  Father."  A  number  of  disciples 
githered  arouDd  Van  Heusde»  who  all  aimed  at 
reieiimg  a  deeper  and  independent  knowledge  of 
Cbistianity  and  the  truth  by  the  study  of  the  Gos- 
pel At  Gronin^n  there  existed  a  similar  circle  of 
AudentB  who  were  not  satisfied  with  the  orthodox 
doctrine  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Holland.  The 
ig  spirit  of  this  circle  was  Petrua  Hofstede  dc 
(q.v,).  They  pursued  before  everything  else 
study  of  the  New  Testament,  but  were  also 
greatly  influenced  by  German  theologians  like 
Ustcii*  Tweeten,  and  lllmann.  They  too  began  to 
itudy  Plato  and  aoon  became  acquainted  with  Van 
Hetiade,  From  Benjamin  Constjinl's  De  la  rtiigion 
(6  tds.,  Paris.  1824-32)  they  adopted  the  idea— 
to  them  wholly  new  — 'Hhat  religion  has  its  source 
io  %  Hpeoial  religious  feeling  which  is  innate^  nat- 
ttml/*  The  two  circles  of  students  came  int^  closer 
cimtAct  when  oertnain  of  them  were  called  from 
lUrwjht  to  Gponingen  as  professors  (J.  F.  van  Oordt 
ml829:  L.  G.  Pareau,  1831;  W,  Muurling,  1840). 
Hiifstede  de  Groot  became  professor  in  1829;  and 
hiafrieads,  C,  H,  van  Herwerden  and  M.  A.  Ams- 
iwff»  gained  wider  influence  as  pastors  in  Groningen. 
Tley  met  together  once  a  week  to  nsad  the  New 
Totemeat,  and  it  became  evklent  to  them  that 
ti>*  older  Reformed  theologians  had  understood 
tfce  Co«pel  better  than  they.  In  1835  a 
lliiMfogicsil  society  came  into  existence,  which 
B»t  tince  f very  month.  Tliis  society,  called  Waar- 
^  in  Liefde  C^Truth  in  Love*'),  in  1837  be- 
to  publish  a  magazine  which  bore  the  same 
ind  spread  the  fruit  of  the  studies  of  its  mem- 
in  larger  circles.  The  "Groningen  iSchool" 
^  began  to  be  talked  about,  and  while  violent 
opfxxietiu  aitiae,  its  influence  among  the  churches 
^pnuj  farther  and  farther. 

TW  great  merit  of  the  Groningen  School  con- 
•W  b  tbe  fact  that  its  system  centered  in  the 
ptnooaltty,  work,  and  example  of  C*hrist.  In  this 
•ij  it  set  a  cheek  to  the  intellectuahstic  orthodoxy 
which  overemphasized  the  leachinga 
DiHiactiTe  of  Christ,  Acconiing  to  the  school^ 
Doctrines.  Christ  is  subordinated  to  God.  He  is 
not  God  and  man  at  the  same  time. 
in  his  heavenly  as  well  as  in  his  earthly  life 
r  nature,  namely  the  divine  or  spiritual  na- 
'lieh  is  pofisessed  by  both  God  and  man. 
^"en  hia  revelation  in  Jesus  Christ  in  ortler 
may  become  more  and  more  similar 
la  regard  to  its  form,  the  revelation  of 
fma  new  and  peculiar,  and  accord- 
eonSmied  by  mimcle4s;  but  in  regard  to  its 
t  wna  the  development  and  perfection  of 
gnwted  fron^  the  beginning;  It  must  be 
and  eji plained  as  a  historical  phenomenon 
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that  w^as  prepared  by  everything  which  God  did 
before  the  birth  of  Christ,  especially  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and,  in  an  extraordinary 
degree,  in  Israel;  it  was  realijied  by  the  sending  of 
Jesus,  by  his  activity  among  men,  and  the  end  to 
which  he  was  destined;  it  is  continued  by  his  rule 
of  the  faithful,  whose  head  he  is,  next  to  God. 
The  entire  theology  of  the  Groningen  School  was 
naturally  ciosel}^  connected  with  these  Christo- 
logical  \^ews,  and  it  is  self-evident  that  the  School 
had  decisively  to  oppose  Reformed  dogmatics  and 
to  depart  from  the  confessional  standards.  The 
dogma  of  the  Trinity  was  rejected.  The  doctrine 
of  predestination  w^as  restricted  to  the  acceptance 
of  election,  while  reprobation  was  rejected  and  its 
sense  was  changed.  Christ  did  not  die  in  order  to 
satisfy  God's  justice  which  demands  punishment; 
the  death  of  Christ  is  a  revelation  of  God's  love 
which  impels  and  guidea  man  to  crucify  his  sensual 
life  and  rise  to  the  spiritual  life.  The  Groningen 
School  denied  the  infallibility  of  the  Bible,  and 
attributed  higher  authority  to  the  New  Testament 
than  to  the  Old.  It  declared  itself  decisively  against 
restrictions  on  liberty  of  doctrine,  and  against  the 
obligation  of  the  Ujachers  of  the  Church  to  agree 
with  the  confessional  standards. 

In  1835  the  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  Holland  approved  of  liberty  of  doctrine 
in  the  sense  of  the  representatives  of  the  Groningen 
School.  In  1842  a  new  dispute  arose  concerning 
its  theology,  but  the  synod  adopted  no  measures 
against  the  school.  Although  the  op- 
Growth  position  to  the  new  tendency  did  not 
and  cease,  for  a  time  it  seemetl  as  if  the 
Decline,  influence  of  the  Groningen  School 
would  continue  dominant.  Its  ad- 
herents filled  various  chairs  in  universities,  and  thus 
many  future  theologians  were  W'On  for  its  views. 
Among  its  preachers  it  countetl  many  adherents  who 
distmguishefi  themselves  by  scholarship  and  ability 
to  popularize  their  ideas — A.  Rutgers  van  der 
LoefT  of  Zutphen  and  Leyden,  L.  S.  P.  Meyboom  of 
Amsterdam  and  Groningen,  A,  T,  Reitsnra  of  Gron- 
ingen, J.  Donwcs  of  Leens,  and  others.  The 
periodical  Waarheid  in  Liefile  lasted  many  years. 
In  1867  a  second  periodical^  Gel^yf  tn  Vrijheid 
("Faith  and  Freedom'')  was  started  and  is  still 
in  existence.  The  adherents  of  the  school  dis- 
lingubhed  themselves  also  by  their  practical  bbors 
for  home  and  foreign  missions,  circulation  of  the 
Bible,  schools  for  children,  etc.  For  a  long  time 
they  constituted  the  majority  of  synods.  But  con- 
ditiona  have  cl^iangetl*  In  the  judgment  of  many, 
the  Groningen  School  did  not  go  far  enough;  it  ivas 
not  sufficiently  negative  for  the  more  moilem  tend- 
encies; and.  on  the  other  hand,  it  did  not  satisfy 
others  because  it  was  not  positive  enough.  The 
older  Reformed  principles,  which  give  Christian 
life  a  firmer  basis,  revived.  The  founders  of  the 
schoctl  are  dead,  and  their  successors  in  professoriiil 
chairs  represent  other  views.  Of  the  ninet-ecn  mem- 
bers of  the  synod,  only  one  or  two  can  now  be 
classed  with  the  Groningen  School. 

(S.  D.  VAN  Veen.) 

Bi8Liotifi<^FHv:    P,  HoFBtedcr  de  Groot,  De  Qroninorr  God* 
Ifeletrden  tn  hunne  eigenaardioheid,  GroiUDyKcn,  1855;  iilem« 
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Viifiio  iaar  in  de  Theolooie,  ib.  1872;  O.  J.  Vo«  Am, 
Groen  van  Prinaterer  en  zijn  tijd,  i.  67-85,  paarim,  Dort, 
1886;  J.  H.  Gunning,  Het  proUitant§ehe  Nederland  onier 
daoen,  pp.  25-30,  Gronincen,  1880.  The  teachings  of  the 
school  were  embodied  in  Serie*  eompendiarum  theologi- 
eorum  in  untm  tdtolarum  aeademicarum,  7  vols.,  1835-61, 
embradng  treatises  on  theological  encyclopedia,  herme- 
neutics,  church  historyt  Christian  ethics,  practical  the- 
ology and  dogmatics,  and  apologetics. 

GROOTE  (Groot,  Gro«t,  GrMte,  de  Groete), 
GEERT  (Gerrit,  Gerhard) :  Founder  of  the  Brethren 
of  the  Common  Life  (see  Common  Life,  Brethren 
OF  the);  b.  at  Deventer  (8  m.  n.  of  Zutphen), 
Holland,  Oct.,  1340;  d.  there  Aug.  20,  1384.  He 
was  educated  at  the  cathedral  school  of  his  native 
place,  after  which  he  studied  theology,  philosophy, 
medicine,  canon  law,  astronomy,  magic,  and  He- 
brew at  the  University  of  Paris.  He 
Life.  then  went  to  Cologne,  and  even  to 
Prague  (1360),  and  visited  the  papal 
court  of  Urban  V.  at  Avignon  in  1366.  Two  canon- 
ries  and  his  private  fortune  enabled  him  to  lead  a 
gay  and  luxurious  life,  but  while  seriously  ill  in  1374 
his  early  friend,  Henry  of  Kalkar  (q.v.),  became  the 
agent  of  his  sincere  and  deep  conversion.  Groote 
now  resigned  his  income,  retaining  only  as  much  as 
was  necessary  for  a  modest  living;  in  shabby  attire 
he  wandered  about  as  a  preacher  of  repentance, 
but  he  kept  his  books,  and  spent  much  of  his  time 
in  study  and  prayer,  associating  only  with  his 
friends  of  like  sentiments,  Jan  Coele,  Henry  of  Kal- 
kar, and  Jan  van  Ruysbroeck,  whom  he  had  visited 
as  early  as  1377.  For  a  time  he  retired  to  the  mon- 
astery of  Mdnnikhuizen,  but  after  three  years  he 
came  forward  as  public  preacher  of  repentance. 
He  declined  ordination,  and  wished  only  to  labor 
as  a  missionary  preacher  with  episcopal  permission. 
Before  entering  upon  his  work,  he  devoted  the 
last  part  of  his  possessions  to  a  dwelling  for  virgins 
and  widows  without  monastic  profession. 

From  place  to  place  Groote  went,  preaching  in 
the  vernacular  at  Deventer,  Zwolle,  Kampen,  Amers- 
foort,  Amsterdam,  Haarlem,  Gouda,  Leyden,  Delft, 
and  Zutphen.  The  churches  were  too 
His  small  to  hold  his  hearers,  on  whom  he 
Preaching,  impressed  the  vital  question  of  the  sal- 
vation of  the  soul.  He  revealed  the 
iniquities  of  clergy  and  laity,  preaching  against 
avarice,  simony,  and  imchastity,  while  his  fiercest 
invectives  were  launched  against  "focarist®" 
(priests  living  in  concubinage)  and  against  here- 
tics (the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit,  q.v.).  His 
influence  upon  the  laity  and  clergy  was  profound 
and  lasting,  his  followers  including  Florentius 
Radewyns,  Johannes  Voss,  Johannes  a  Kempis 
(brother  of  Thomas),  Heinrich  Wilde,  Berthold 
ten  Have,  Johannes  Waater,  and  the  priests  Jo- 
hannes Scutken,  Johannes  Klingerbiel,  Werner 
Keyenkamp,  as  well  as  Hendrik  van  Wilsen, 
burgomaster  of  Kampen,  and  the  physician  Ever- 
hard  of  Almelo  or  Eza.  Groote 's  life  and  words 
influenced  his  auditors  deeply.  His  bishop  often 
invited  him  to  preach,  once  lief  ore  the  General 
Synod,  and  ur^red  hun  especially  to  inveigh  against 
concubinage  (1383).  The  secular  clergy,  on  the 
other  hand,  attacked  him  for  his  castigation  of  their 
luxury,  simony,  and  usury,  while  the  monks  assailed 


him  on  account  of  his  diatribes  against  their 
idleness  and  assumed  poverty.  The  magistrates 
and  laymen  sided  with  them,  even  accusing  him  of 
heresy,  and  the  bishop  was  induced  to  forbid  preach- 
ing by  those  who  had  not  been  ordained,  this  pro- 
hibition naturally  including  Groote  with  the  rest. 
In  refutation  of  the  charge  of  heresy  he  wrote  his 
Publiea  protestatio,  while  to  ofifset  the  prohibition  of 
preaching  he  referred  unsuccessfully  to  the  canon 
law.  His  influence  was  not  diminished  by  these 
attacks,  however,  but  showed  itself  especially  in 
the  school  through  which  he  wished  to  educate  a 
better  and  wiser  clergy,  while  his  prestige  was  still 
more  evident  at  Deventer  and  Zwolle,  where  the 
houses  of  the  Brethren  and  Sisters  of  the  Common 
Life  and  the  congregation  of  Windesheim  were 
founded. 

In  his  teaching,  Groote  was  in  full  accord  with 
his  Church,  though  his  mode  of  life  showed  a  certain 
legalistic  trait.  His  day's  work  was  strictly  regu- 
lated. He  slept  seven  hours,  ate  only  once,  and 
declined  every  invitation  from  outside.  Prayer, 
meditation,  and  reading  of  the  Bible  and  the  Church 
Fathers  filled  the  day.  He  heard  mass  each  day, 
and  also  ministered  constantly  to  his  fellow  men, 
besides  conducting  an  extensive  corre^xmdence. 
His  control  of  the  school  was  exercised  chiefly 
through  his  devoted  teachers,  although  he  aided  the 
pupils,  whom  he  employed  to  copy  manuscripts, 
and  influenced  them  profoundly.  He  had  preached 
but  three  years  and  a  half  when  he  died  of  the 
plague. 

Groote's  literary  activity  was  essentially  prac- 
tical and  pastoral.    The  most  complete  lists  of  his 
writings,  some  of  which  are  still  unpublished,  are 
given  by  Bonet-Maury  (pp.  91  sqq.) 
His        and  Anger  (p.  272).    Among  his  ser- 

Sermons.  mons  special  mention  may  be  made  of 
the  following:  De  fooarittU  (reprinted 
in  the  Archiefvoor  kerkdijke  geschiedenis,  i.,  Leyden^ 
1829,  pp.  365-379);  Sermo  in  festo  palmarum  ds 
paupertate  (ed.  W.  Moll,  in  Studien  en  bijdragen  op 
't  gebied  der  hislorische  theologie^  ii.,  Amsterdam, 
1872,  pp.  432-469);  an  informal  sermon  (ed.  J.  Van 
Vloten,  in  his  Vereamding  van  nederland  prozastitk- 
ken,  Leyden,  1851,  and  again  in  the  Nteuw  archie/ 
voor  kerkdijke  geschiedenis  ineanderheid  van  Neder- 
land,  ii.,  Leyden,  1854,  pp.  299  sqq.);  De  vijfpoenU, 
die  Meester  O.  de  Groot  in  den  voUce  t*  Utrecht  jiredick, 
discovered  in  a  Vienna  manuscript  of  the  year  1393 
by  F.  Hellwald  (ed.  W.  Moll  in  Studien  en  bijdra- 
gen,  i.,  Amsterdam,  1870,  pp.  404-411);  Sermo  de 
eejAem  verbie  Domini  pendentis  in  cruce  (not  yet 
published);  Sermo  de  nativUate  Chrieti,  menticmed 
by  J.  Foppens;  Publiea  proiestatio  de  veridioa  evan- 
gelii  prcRdicatione,  written  before  he  was  forbidden 
to  preach  (ed.  J.  Clarisse  from  a  Utrecht  manu- 
script in  Archief  voor  kerkdijke  geechiedenie,  i., 
Leyden,  1829,  p.  359);  Conduea  d  proposiia,  mm 
vota  in  nomine  Domini  a  Mag,  Oerardo  edita,  in  the 
Vita  by  Thomas  k  Kempis,  comprising  rules  of 
life  and  admonitions,  often  with  slight  relevance; 
Conmlium  cuidam  juveni  datum,  cui  coUata  fuU 
eccleftia  quondam,  cwrcUa  ad  inskmiiam  aororis  sua 
(ed.  J.  Clarisse,  in  Archief,  iii.,  Leyden,  1831,  supple- 
ment 3,  pp.  13  sqq.);   Tractatus  de  matrimonio  (ed. 
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J.  Clarisse,  in  Archie/,  viiL,  1836,  pp,  129  sfjq.). 
a  eulogy  of  celibacy  j  and  De  locatione  ecclesiarum, 
a  di0cuaston  on  leases  of  livings. 

Cnaote's  personality  is  reflected  in  hi«  epistles. 
Ttinelve  are  given  by  Jan  Busch  in  his  Ckrontcon 
Windeshemense  (ed.  K.  Gruhe,  Halle, 
1886;  ed.,  with  other  lettera  of  Groote, 
J.  Clarisse,  in  Archie/ ^  iii.»  Ley  den, 
1831,  supplement  2,  pp.  5  sqq.;  ©d. 
J.  Aoquoy,  Qerardi  Magni  epi^lxB  XIV,,  Amster- 
dam. 1857);  eight  were  edited  by  P.  de  Ram  in 
Campte  rendu  den  iw^^ncset  de  la  Commimion  .  ,  . 
hd^fug[tt0  (Brufisels,  1860),  pp.  66  8<iq.;  seven  by 
Nolle  in  TQ^  1870;  one  in  German  addressed  to  a 
nun,  by  W.  Moll  in  SUidien  en  bijdragenf  iii.,  Am- 
sterdam, 1876,  pp.  434  sqq.;  and  sixteen  by  W. 
Preger  m  AM  A,  iii.,  class  xxi.,  part  1  (Munich, 
1B94).  Many  of  hia  epistles  were  copied  as  mde- 
pendent  treatiaes^  such  as  the  De  ntatrimonlo  and 
Be  injitituiione  novieiorum  (the  latter  ed.  L.  8cluike, 
in  ZKG,  xi.  577). 

Groote  also  rendered  three  works  of  his  friend 
Ruysbroeck  from  Dutch  into  Latin:  Orruilus 
fpiHittaiium  mdptiarum  ;  De  septem  gradibiis  amoris  ; 
De  dujodecim  virtutxbus;  and  translated  from  Latin 
bto  German  for  the  fdster  houses  several  brief 
treatises  (ed.  W.  Moll,  Oeeri  Qrooie^s  dietsche  ver- 
Uilifi^m,  Amsterdam,  1880). 

The  theological  standpoint  of  Groote  was  that  of 
Tbomiam.     Accepting  the  theologicjil  teachings  of 
}m  iixne,  he  rejected  the  mystic  concepts  of  Ruys- 
broeck, although  he  shared  the  ascetic 
His         doctrine  of  renunciation  of  the  world, 
Theolofy.    even  while  opposing  it  since  the  new 
devotion    established    and    advocated 
hj\im  WM  to  be  promoted  and  spread  in  the  world. 
AB  his  efforta  were  intended  to  lead  souls  to  God, 
bttlbe  can  be  called  a  Reformer  before  the  Reform- 
only  in  a  relative  sense.     He  sought  to  carry 
hi«  principles  in  the  community  of  brethren  and 
by  the  common  life  of  clergy  and  laity,  by 
(eapeci&lly  copying),  and  by  the  rejection  of 
Dcy  and  monastic  vows.    He  never  opposed 
^Church,  but  assaited  the  abuses  among  the  clergy 
Md  l&ity,  and  strongly  advocated  the  reading  of  the 
Scripture  in  the  monasteries  and  schools,  and  by  the 
''JOQljera  of  his  communion,  also  urging  the  need 
of  i  liaoslation  of  the  Bible  into  the  ve  macular  for 
*^Umfit  of  the  laity.  L.  Hchllze. 

"•JWOmafht;  Sourc**  of  knowlcd^  are  thp  writ injui*  nf 
^■irtph  Uim  de  Muden,  in  G.  Dunbar,  Analteta,  Duven- 
*5r»  1719;  the  wri tings  of  Johannef<  Busch,  q.v*;  ami 
"•*wk  of  ThontAfl  k  Kemptii.  Th^  Ftmndrrt  of  the  Seut 
J*"**^  good  edition  in  EniEliAb  by  J.  V,  Arthur.  Lon- 
Jj  l>06.  Gbiisult:  C.  ULlzBAnn,  Rrfitrmcra  beforn  One 
y^Mitm^  ii.  5IMH.  Eclinburgb.  1877;  G.  Bonet^ 
*"7,  fknsrd  de  OroaU,  un  pricurteur  de  ia  rvformc  an 
'**>J(kt  Pfcriii^  1878;  id^m,  De  opera  »chola*tica  iratrum 
*^  *filiPHi«i*  in  Ntdtrlandia^  ib.  1889;  idem,  Les  Prf^ 
JJjy»»  it  la  rffarme  .  .  .  dafm  les  paj/a  tatina,  Paris, 
^»  4.  Aiic«f-,  in  Memaire4  .  .  .  publii*  par  l*acadhnU 
y«».  .  .  de  Btl^rique.   xlvi,  360  »qq.,   Bru«ieJ».   1892; 

-  jj'^^Br,  GeseAidk#«  dtr  rtiigi^un  BewBguna  in  tfcn  Nie- 
2j**ii  im  .  .  .  14  Jahrhund^t,  Munich,  1894;  M. 
Jj^^a.  £>i#  Sehtde  in  ZvxtlU,  voL  i..  Fmburg,  1898; 
J**  ▼.  12S6-a8:    and  the  litermmne  under  Common  Lifk. 

*"««•  or  TUB. 

JOPFER,  JOHAWIT:    Roman  Catholic  church 
of  the   Reformation  jx'riod;  b.  in  8m».st 


(5o  m.  n.e.  of  Cologne)  Feb.  24,  1903;  d.  in  Rome 
Mar.  13,  1559.  After  being  made  keej>er  of  the  seal 
of  the  archbishopric  of  Cologne,  he  was  appointed 
scholasticus  of  St.  Gereon  in  1527.     Gropper  was 

an  adherent  of  Eraanius,  and  aided  the 

At  First  a  reform  efforts  of  Henuann  von  Wied, 

Follower     archbishop  of  Cologne  (see  IIkrm.vnn 

of  Erasmus,  von  Wie[>).    This  led  him,  after  Imving 

coinplettNl  his  legal  studies  at  Cologne 
in  1525,  to  devote  himself  to  theological  sf  udy.  He 
edited  the  Landrechi  of  Cologne,  and  also  the  cjinons 
of  the  prf)vincial  council  at  Cologne  held  in  15M 
(both  published  in  1538,  together  with  a  detailed 
mamial  of  Christian  doctrine  [Enckindion]  which 
he  had  compojsed).  In  both  of  these  Gropper's 
Erasinian  tendency  showed  itself;  in  both  he  took 
pains  to  make  the  Bible  aad  the  Church  Fathers 
his  point  of  departure.  In  many  matters,  espe- 
cially in  the  doctrine  of  justification,  he  approxi- 
mated Protestant  views,  but  he  diil  not  approve  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Reformers  concerning  the  con- 
cept and  the  organization  of  the  Church.  He 
cliampioned  the  seven  sacraments  and  the  venera- 
tion of  images  and  relics.  He  reject-ed  the  doctrine 
of  the  priesthiXHl  of  believers,  he  defended  the  hier- 
archical order  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  primacy 
of  the  pope,  though  on  these  very  points  his  differ- 
ences \^ith  the  representatives  of  the  papal  system 
were  apparent.  Protestant  and  Jesuit  writers  alike 
censured  the  book. 

Gropper  took  a  zealous  part,  in  the  negotiations 
for  church  union  antl  in  the  reltgiouis  colloquies  hold 

in  1540  and  1541  in  Hagenan,  Worms, 

Later       and  Regensburg.     In  the  latter  place 

Opposes  the  he  secured  agreement  on   the  fonnu- 

Reforma-    lution  of  the  doctrine  of  justificaition; 

tion  in      but  he  and  his  sj^mpathijters  could  not 

Cologne,     reach     an     understanding     wiih     the 

Protestants  about  the  organization  of 
the  Church.  When,  therefore,  Archbishop  Her- 
mann felt  himself  commitlXHl  to  a  far-reaching 
reforni  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  his  archdiocese, 
and  invited  the  Strasburg  Itefonner  Martin  Butzer 
for  that  purpose,  Gropper  came  forward  as  the 
spokesman  of  the  clergy  of  Cologne  in  opposition 
to  the  plans  for  Evangelical  refonn  pro|josed  by  his 
former  patron;  as  a  representative  of  the  cathe- 
dral chapter  he  sought  in  the  Ltintltjig  of  March  and 
July,  I54^it  to  pcrsuxule  the  Estates  to  ofipose  Her- 
mann and  Butzer.  As  he  was  unsuccessful,  he 
prepared  an  answer  to  the  memorial  for  reformation 
which  the  archbishop  laid  before  the  latter  Landtag. 
The  answer  was  approved  by  a  committee*  of  the 
cathedral  chjipter  and  was  published  in  1554  in  its 
name,  in  German  and  Liitin.  When  even  this  docu- 
ment did  not  convert  the  archbishop,  Gropper  and 
the  members  of  his  party  hxlged  complaints  against 
him  with  the  emperor  and  the  pope.  Gropper  now 
negotiated  eagerly  with  imperial  counselors,  lie 
addressed  to  the  emperor  his  WaJirha/ttge  Aniwori 
against  what  he  ebulmed  were  false  accusations  by 
Butzer,  but  the  latter  proved  the  falsehood  of 
Grtjpper's  allegations.  In  connection  with  this 
fight  against  the  heretics,  Gropper  cjime  to  favor 
the  scttlcnient  of  the  Jesuits  in  Cologne.  Canisiua, 
who  Wiis  especially  advanced  by  him,  praises  in  the 
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highest  terms  Cropper's  merits  in  saving  Roman- 
ism within  the  archdiocese  of  Cologne.  When  the 
victory  was  won,  and  in  place  of  Hermann  the 
previous  coadjutor,  Adolf  von  Schaumburg,  had 
been  enthroned  with  his  assistance,  Cropper  re- 
ceived the  provostship  in  Bonn  formerly  held  by  a 
brother  of  Hermann.  Under  the  new  archbishop, 
Cropper  worked  by  word  and  pen  against  the 
Protestants;  he  likewise  acted  as  imperial  com- 
missioner for  the  carrying  out  of  the  Interim  in  his 
native  city  of  Soest. 

How  little  in  accordance  with  his  wishes,  how- 
ever, ecclesiastical  affairs  developed  in  the  next 
years,  he  himself  states  in  a  letter  of  1556,  in  which 
he  sets  forth  the  reasons  why  he  did 
Disappoint-  not  wish  to  accept  the  dignity  of  the 
ment  of  cardinalate  which  had  been  offered  to 
his  Later  him.  A  letter  of  the  following  year 
Years.  betrays  a  still  gloomier  mood;  he 
begged  Canisius  not  to  be  suspicious 
of  him  if  he  held  aloof  from  the  religious  colloquy 
soon  to  be  held  in  Worms.  In  1558  he  saw  new 
dangers  arise  for  those  near  him,  when  Johann 
Cebhard  von  Mansfeld  was  chosen  archbishop  of 
Cologne.  In  order  to  prevent  his  confirmation  by 
the  pope,  Cropper  decided  to  make  the  journey  to 
Rome,  whither  Paul  IV.  had  formerly  invited  him  in 
vain.  The  pope  received  him  with  honor  and 
demanded  his  opinion  in  weighty  matters;  never- 
theless not  only  did  he  not  accomplish  that  which 
he  wished  in  the  Cologne  affair,  but  he  was  de- 
nounced to  the  Inquisition  by  the  Venetian  Del- 
fino.  On  Mar.  13,  1559,  he  died  in  poverty,  and  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  Maria  dell'  Anima.  The 
pope,  probably  convinced  by  Cropper's  defense  that 
he  was  innocent,  spoke  before  a  consistory  on  Mar. 
15  in  praise  of  the  services  of  the  deceased  and 
transferred  his  benefices  to  his  brother  Kaspar. 
As  a  papal  nuncio  Kaspar  was  later  the  zealous 
servant  of  the  Counterreformation,  which  directed 
its  efforts  against  the  Erasmian  tendency  which 
Cropper  had  once  represented;  with  the  result 
that  in  1596  Cropper's  Enchiridion ^  "the  most 
detailed  and  most  important  pre-Tridentine  dog- 
matic of  the  Reformation  period,"  was  put  upon 
the  Index.  K.  Varrentrapp. 

Bibliography:  The  writings  of  Cropper  and  the  literature 
on  him  are  recorded  in  a  careful  article  in  Ersch  and 
Gruber,  Encyclopddie,  section  I.,  vol.  xcii.,  1872.  For 
later  investigations  consult  ZKO,  xx  (1899),  37  sqq.; 
KL,  V.  1239  sqq.  Consult  also:  F.  H.  Reusch.  Der  Index 
der  verbotenen  Backer,  i.  318,  468  et  passim.  Bonn,  1883; 
A.  Hasenclever,  Die  Politik  der Schmalkaldenervor  AiMruch 
des  achmalkaldischen  Kriegs,  pp.  25  sqq.,  Berlin,  1901. 

GROSSETESTE,  gros'test,  ROBERT:  Bishop  of 
Lincoln;  b.  in  Suffolk  c.  1175;  d.  at  Buckden  (4  m. 
s.w.  of  Huntingdon),  Huntingdonshire,  Oct.  9,  1253. 
He  was  of  humble  birth,  but  studied  at  Oxford  and 
Paris.  On  his  return  to  England  he  entered  the 
service  of  William  de  Vere,  bishop  of  Hereford,  on 
whose  death  in  1199  he  went  to  Oxford  as  teacher, 
becoming  later  rector  scolarum,  and  in  1224  the  first 
rector  of  the  Franciscans  at  Oxford.  During  the 
Oxford  period  he  held  several  preferments,  in- 
cluding two  prebends  in  Lincoln,  and  the  arch- 
deaconries of  Wilts.,  Northampton,  and  Leicester. 

In  1235  he  became  bishop  of  Lincoln,  then  the 


most  extensive  see  in  England.  His  episcopal 
administration  was  marked  by  zeal  in  advancing 
its  spiritual  interests,  and  not  seldom  by  the  use  of 
arbitrary  and  high-handed  measures.  He  attacked 
the  corruption  and  condemned  the  incompetency 
of  the  clergy,  and  instituted  a  systematic  visitation 
of  his  diocese.  With  the  monastic  institutions  he 
was  especially  severe,  removing  in  the  first  year 
seven  abbots  and  four  priors.  His  vigorous  course 
aroused  such  opposition  that  in  1237  an  attempt 
was  made  to  poison  him.  In  1239  began  his  long 
quarrel  with  the  Lincoln  chapter,  which  denied  him 
the  right  of  visitation.  Finally  he  suspended  the 
dean,  excommunicated  the  prior,  and  went  to 
Lyons  to  secure  a  papal  decision  of  the  case,  which 
was  decided  entirely  in  his  favor  by  a  bull  of  Inno- 
cent IV.,  Aug.  25,  1245.  Grosseteste  returned  to 
England  as  an  obedient  agent  of  the  pope;  but  his 
attitude  toward  papal  ckims  soon  underwent  a 
complete  change.  In  1250  he  again  visited  the 
pope  at  Lyons.  Here  on  May  13  he  delivered  a 
celebrated  sermon,  in  which  he  declared  that  the 
papal  court  was  the  origin  of  all  the  evils  in  the 
Church,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  appointing 
competent  pastors.  On  his  return  to  his  diocese 
he  assailed  the  Italian  ecclesiastics  who  were  flee- 
cing English  parishes.  He  found  by  computation 
that  the  annual  incomes  of  the  foreign  clerks  in 
England  appointed  by  Innocent  amounted  to 
seventy  thousand  marks,  more  than  three  times 
the  clear  revenue  of  the  king.  For  refusing  to 
admit  an  Italian  ignorant  of  English  to  a  rich 
benefice  in  his  diocese  he  was  suspended  tempo- 
rarily in  1251.  Early  in  1253  he  refused  pointblank 
to  induct  Frederick  of  Lavagna  into  a  canonry 
at  Lincoln,  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  by 
his  uncle,  Innocent  IV.  In  a  plain  but  respectful 
letter  the  bishop  told  the  pontiff  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  make  appointments  for  the  edification,  not 
for  the  destruction,  of  the  Church  (Epist.j  cxxviii.). 
This  letter  has  done  more  to  perpetuate  Grosse- 
teste's  fame  than  any  of  his  other  works. 

Grosseteste's  relation  to  the  state  was  one  of 
independence.  He  rebuked  ecclesiastics  for  hold- 
ing civil  offices,  and  asserted  that  to  St.  Peter 
belonged  both  swords,  and  that  a  bishop  did  not 
in  any  sense  derive  his  authority  from  the  civil 
power.  He  not  only  dared  to  refuse  to  execute 
the  royal  commands  in  his  diocese,  as  the  one  re- 
garding the  legitimization  of  children  bom  before 
wedlock,  but  told  the  king  the  plainest  truths,  and 
on  more  than  one  occasion  refused  to  install  his 
appointees  in  office,  threatening  even  to  excommu- 
nicate the  royal  offender. 

Like  Luther,  previous  to  the  Diet  of  Worms, 
Grosseteste  had  trusted  in  the  pope,  and  hoped 
for  relief  from  Rome  for  the  ecclesiastical  corrup- 
tion of  England.  Once  imdeceived,  he  was  drifting 
rapidly  away  from  all  veneration  for  the  pontiff, 
when  death  overtook  him.  In  a  conversation  on 
his  death-bed  with  the  scholarly  cleric  and  ph3r8i- 
cian,  John  of  St.  Giles,  he  gave  a  definition  of  heresy, 
and  asked  whether  the  pope  did  not  fulfil  it.  "He 
was  the  open  rebuker  of  both  the  pope  and  the  king, 
censor  of  prelates,  corrector  of  monks,  instructor  of 
clerks,  and  unwearied  examiner  of  the  books  of  Scrip- 
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turp,  a  cnisher  and  despise r  of  the  Romanfl/'  re- 
port* Ihp  chronicler  Matthew  Paris.  He  was  buried 
with  jcmit  pomp  at  Lincciln,  the  archbishop  of 
Canl^rbitry  and  several  bishops  being  present  at 
Uie  funemL  This  seems  to  disprove  the  state- 
ment that  the  pope  had  excommunicated  him. 
XindeB  were  reported  at  his  grave,  but  in  vain  did 
pfcktes  and  King  Edward  L  {lliOl)  apply  for  hia 

Gruflteteste  has  been  called  a  ''harbinger  of  the 
BHonufttion/'  and  he  was  the  first  link  in  the 
chain  of  the  Reformation  in  thia  sense,  that  Wyclif 
appealed  to  him,  and  quoted  his  protest  against 
Rome,  18,  later,  Luther  quoted  Husa,  and  Huss 
learned  from  Wyclif-  In  his  impetuous  and  fear- 
less temper  he  resembles  Luther.  Not  only  Wyclif, 
|others,  like  Bishop  Hall,  deUghted  to  find  in  the 
af  Lincoln  a  support  for  their  Scriptural 
I,  or,  Uke  Richard  Field,  to  use  his  name 
apunst  the  claims  of  the  pope  to  supreme  authority 
in  the  Church  (0/the  Church,  iv.  584  aqq,), 

Ofuoeteste  was  one  of  the  most  leameil  men  of 
bff  time  and  a  voluminous  author.  His  writings 
iodvide  works  on  theology,  commentaries  on  Aris- 
^aad  Bo^tbius,  essays  on  physical  and  mental 
phy,  tmnslations  from  Greek  authors,  also 
I  poems,  and  even  works  on  husbandry,  A 
fhii  works  given  in  Pegge's  Life  covers  tw^enty- 
Fdottly  printed  quarto  pages. 

D,   8.    SCHAFF. 

Bmj(yni4PST:  The  best  sourwa  for  &  life  aiv:  hii  own 
Spuhlir,  ed.  H.  R,  Luwd,  do.  24  of  RolUt  Series,  London, 
1861 «  Mftlthew  of  Pahs,  Chronica  maicra,  and  Annaleit 
WHifick  «!,  H.  R.  Luard,  no.  3fi  of  HoUm  Serxea,  fi  vo\».. 
UMoo,  18M-4I0.  Lives  have  bncn  written  hy:  B. 
iV^  r.-*'.fi.  1793;  R,  PruU.  TQbirmen.  1864:  G.  C. 
i^  1871:    O.  V.  Lechbr.  Leipnic,   1 884;    J. 

1*  jr|t»  1887;    and  F.  8.  Stevenson,  London, 

lisn  Consult  furtber  H.  Wharton,  AngOa  mcra,  ii, 
>l5-84«,  London.  1691;  J.  H.  Overton,  The  Church  in 
*M««d,  i.  231-243,  ib,  1897;  W.  R,  W.  8t«?pben»,  The 
^ttmChw^  U0ee-1t7i\  iK  l&Ol;  M.  CreiBhton,  Ilia- 
'B'vai  leetvrtt  and  AddretMee,  pu.  116-149,  ib.  1903; 
^^n.  xxiii,  376-278. 

OROSSMAKR,  CHRISTIAN  GOTTLOB  LI- 
BERECHT:  German  Lutheran;  b.  at  Priessnitz, 
•^oir  Ntuaaburg  (17  m.  s.s.w.  of  Merspburg),  Nov. 
*»  tT83;  d.  in  Letpsic  June  29,  1857.  He  was  edu- 
*l*dil  the  University  of  Jena,  and  was  appointed 
••"Uot  minister,  then  pastor,  and  in  1822,  teacher 
^  deftoon  at  Schulpforta.  In  1823  he  became 
Wwil  wperintendent  of  Altenburp,  in  1829  pas- 
*^t4  St,  Thomas'  Church,  superintendent,  con- 
^^OriiJ  inwrnirir.  and  professor  of  p^ractical  the- 
•^y  il  Leipfiie.  He  apphed  himself  to  the  study 
'^  Piflo&nd  the  Apostlea'  Creed,  and  was  active  in 
'•^'JBBtmcting  the  constitution  and  reorganizing  the 
■^"Oftiitmticin  of  the  State  Church  of  Saxony.  He 
^Ooe  of  the  foundera  of  the  Gustav- Adolf* Verein 
^*^'^l  On  oocafiion  of  the  bicentennial  coramem- 
****«  of  the  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  Nov. 
^^832,  he  propoeed  a  foundation  for  the  support  of 
^  Gv&ngelical  congregations^  and  after  the  main 
f'^^  «M  cst&blisfaed  he  belongetl  to  its  governing 
*^  iiid  presided  over  its  general  conventions. 

GmOUQ    Mi^Ltj£R. 
^J^^aAfitT-     P     Blmnekmeiirter,    Vaier   Groumann,   der 


Mdller,  V^faMttungt-  und  VrrwaliunffeQeMckirhU  der  unch- 
neeh^Ti  Landttkxrche,  \.  206^208.  Leipsic,  1894;  G.  Vn<^h»^ 
V  O  L,  Grfummann.  der  Lcipzioer  Sup^ntendtrU.  Lei  pel  c, 
1907;   ABB.  ix.  751    761\ 

GROSSMANN,  LOUIS:  American  rabbi;  b.  at 
Vienna  Feb,  24,  IR5Z.  He  came  to  the  Ifnited 
States  at  the  age  of  eleven  and  was  edttcated  at  the 
University  of  Cincinnati  (B.A.,  1884)  and  the  He- 
brew Union  College  in  the  same  city,  receiving  his 
rabbinical  diploma  in  LS84.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  called  to  IX'lroit,  Mich.,  as  rabbi  of  Temple 
Beth  Ei,  where  he  remained  until  1898,  when  he  was 
chosen  to  succeed  1.  M.  Wise  as  rabbi  of  Congrega- 
tion B^iai  Yeshurun,  Cincinnati,  and  also  as  pro- 
fessor of  ethics,  theoloi^%  and  petlagogic^  in  the  He- 
brew Union  College.  In  theology'  he  is  an  adherent 
of  Reformed  Judaism.  He  has  written  Jujiaism  and 
the  Science  of  Religion  (New  York,  1889);  Mai- 
monides  (1890);  Hymns,  Prayers,  and  Responses 
(Detroit,  Mich.,  1894);  The  Jewinh  Pulpil  (1894); 
and  an  edition  of  The  Selected  Writings  of  Isaac  Af. 
Wise   (Cincinnati.    1900). 

GROTIUS,    griVshi-ua     (DE    GROOT),    HUGO: 

Dutch  Blatesnian,  la\*yer,  and  theologian;  b.  at 
Delft  Apr.  10,  1583;  d.  tn  Rostock  Aug.  2«,  1645. 
He  owed  his  first  instruction  to  his  learneti  fa- 
ther and  to  the  ntinister  Jan  Uytenbogaert  (q.v.). 
When  lie  was  twelve  years  old  he  beciime  a  pupil 
of  8caliger  at  the  Leyden  academy. 
Early  Life.  In  1598  he  accompanies]  Oldenbame- 
velt  and  Justin  us  van  Nassau  to  Paris 
where  the  fame  of  his  learning  was  already  publicly 
known.  On  his  return  he  was  promotetl  doctor  in 
law  at  Orl^ns.  After  having  established  himself  as 
a  lawyer  at  The  Hague,  the  States  appointed  him 
advocate-general  at  the  Court  of  Holland  and 
chiirged  him  with  writing  the  history  of  the  rebel- 
lion against  Spain,  which  was  not  published  till 
after  his  death.  Abroad  he  was  kno^Ti  as  a  Latin 
poet  by  his  AdamuM  exui  and  his  Christus  patiens, 
and  as  a  lawyer  by  his  Mare  Itberurn,  which  led  to 
an  extensive  correspondence  with  the  learned  rnen 
of  his  age. 

His   pohticU   career  l>egan    u-ith   his  being  ap- 
pointed pensionary  of  Rotterdam  in   161*1     From 
this  time  he  attende<l  the  seasions  of  the  8 tales  of 
Holland  and   the  Htates-General,  but  was  at  the 
same  time  entangled   in  the  quarrel  between   the 
Remonstrants   (q.v.)  and  Contra.- Re- 
Political     monstrants.     He  was  the  defender  of 
Career.      Olden ba me velCs  ecclesiastical   policy. 
Theological  which  wan  intendefl  to  prevent  a  rup- 
ContrcK      ture  in  the  Church.     He  look  an  ac- 
y ernes.      tive  part  in  extraordinary  measures  to 
maintain  peace  in  diffcrciU  places  and 
was   opposed    to   the    convocation    of   a    National 
iSjTiod,     During  the  revolution  of  1618  he  was  put 
in  prison  and  condemned  to  be  shut  up  for  life  at 
the  castle  of  Loevenstein.    Here  he  occupied  himself 
for    two   years    with    philological    and    theological 
studies,  then  escaped  on  Mar.  22,  1621 »  and  fled  to 
Paris.     There  he  lived  till  1631  with  hia  wife  and 
children. 

Under  the  mild  government  of  Frederik  Hen- 
drik  he  at  length  ventured  to  return  to  his  native 
country^  but  he  was  disappointed  in  his  expectn- 
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tioQs  and  went  to  Hamburg.    Arrived  there  he  was 
invited  by  Gnstaviis  Adolphus  to  enter  the  Swedish 
service.     Before  the  matter  was  ar- 
Swedish     ranged,  the  prince  died  in  the  battle 
Ambassa-    of   Lfltzen,    but   Oxenstiema   carried 
dor  in       on   the   negotiations  and   soon  after 
Paris.       Grotius  made  his  appearance  as  Swe- 
dish ambassador  at  Paris.    After  hav- 
ing occupied  this  post  for  ten  years,  he  went  to  Stock- 
hohn,  where  the  Queen  Christina  received  him  with 
much   distinction.     She   offered   him   a   place   of 
honor,  but  he  secured  release  from  further  service. 
On  his  return  he  was  shipwrecked  and  arrived  at 
Rostock  seriously  ill  and  died  there. 

Hugo  Grotius  was  also  an  excellent  theologian. 
His  natural  disposition  and  the  religious  agitation 
of  his  age  led  him  involuntarily  to 
Grotius  as  theological  studies.  Few  men  were  so 
Theologian,  well  versed  in  Christian  literature  of 
earlier  and  later  times.  At  Loeven- 
stein  as  well  as  in  Paris  he  occupied  himself  with 
writing  expositions  of  the  Bible,  which  were  pub- 
lished under  the  titles  ExpliccUio  trium  utiliasimorum 
locorum  Novi  TestamenH,  Amsterdam,  1640;  Com- 
mentatio  ad  loca  Novi  Testamenti  qua  de  Anii- 
christo  aguntf  1640;  Explicatio  Decalogi,  1642. 
His  writings  were  not  a  commentari\AB  perpetuus 
but  annotatianeSj  explaining  difficult  passages  in  a 
few  words.  He  declared  that  the  Bible  had  nothing 
to  do  with  dogmatism,  and  dealt  with  the  books  of 
the  Bible  as  with  literary  writings  according  to 
grammatical  rules,  and  explained  the  words  of  Jesus 
and  the  apostles  by  quoting  passages  from  Greek 
and  Latin  authors.  According  to  his  opinion  the 
books  of  the  prophets  contained  real  prophecies, 
but  concerning  Israel  only.  He  was  the  first  to 
deny  the  Solomonic  authorship  of  Ecclesiastes.  His 
AnnottUioneSf  afterward  also  incorporated  in  the 
London  Polyglot  and  Critici  aacri,  excelled  by  their 
impartiality.  To  him  belongs  the  honor  of  first 
having  applied  the  historical-philological  method 
to  the  explanation  of  the  Scripture.  He  was  the 
precursor  of  Emesti. 

Grotius's  book  De  Veritate  religionis  ChriMianas 
is  no  less  celebrated.  At  Loevenstein  he  wrote  a 
Dutch  didactic  poem  as  a  manual  for  sailors  to 
help  them  refute  pagans  and  Mohammedans;  later 
he  worked  it  over  in  Latin  prose  at  Paris  and  pub- 
lished it  there  1627.  This  book  was  published 
again  and  again,  and  translated  into  many  lan- 
guages, including  Arabic  and  Urdu.  It  shows  how 
little  Grotius  esteemed  the  dogmas  of  the  severe 
Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  and  caused  him  to  be 
considered  the  founder  of  the  scientific  apology  and 
gives  him  a  place  next  to  Pascal. 

In  more  than  one  writing  Grotius  has  shown  his 
irenic  tendency — e.g..  Via  ad  pacem  ecclesiasticamf 
Amsterdam,   1642  ;    Votum  pro   pace   ecclesiaatica, 
1642.    He  wanted  peace  in  the  Church  and  a  Chris- 
tianity without  religious  discord.    He 
His  Irenic  would  admit  in  one  ecclesiastical  al- 
Tendency.    liance    not    only    Remonstrants    and 
Contra-Remonstrants,    but    also    Lu- 
therans and  Socinians,  even  Roman  Catholics.    In 
his  time,  however,  he  was  misimderstood.     With 
Arminius  he  believed  in  the  universality  of  divine 


grace,  but  he  did  not  want  to  be  taken  for  a 
Pela^n  (Disquisiiio  an  Pelagiana  sunt  ea  dogmaia 
qua  nunc  9ub  eo  nomine  tradueuniurf  Paris,  1622). 
As  to  the  doctrine  of  reconciliation  he  differed  from 
Augustine  and  Anselm,  but  in  his  Defeneio  fidei 
catholica  de  aatisfactione  Chrieti  adveraua  F.  Socv- 
numy  1614,  he  defended  the  doctrine  of  the  Church. 
He  regretted  that  the  Reformation  had  brought  so 
much  quarreling  among  Christians.  It  was  his  con- 
viction that  the  English  Church  had  done  better 
than  Calvin,  taking  from  Catholicism  what  was 
not  repugnant  to  the  Gospel  and  suffering  the 
ancient  organization  of  the  Christian  Church  to 
remain.  His  Annates  et  hiatoria  de  rebus  BHgicis, 
1657,  and  his  Histaria  Oothorum,  Vandalorum  et 
Longcbardorum,  1655,  are  not  without  importance 
for  church  history.  His  Disaertatio  de  ccma  ad- 
tninistnUione  ubi  pastores  non  sunt,  1638,  belongs  to 
liturgies.  His  De  imperio  summarum  potestatum 
circa  sacra,  Paris,  1647,  to  canon  law.  Although  he 
had  chosen  a  political  career,  he  deserves  a  place  of 
honor  among  the  theologians  of  his  age,  and  also 
among  the  worid's  greatest  benefactors;  for  he  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  modem  international  law  in 
his  great  book,  The  Rights  of  War  and  Peace, 

His  Opera  appeared,  4  vols.,  Basel,  1732.  In 
English  translation  there  have  appeared:  Two 
Tracts :  1.  Whether  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per May  be  Administered  Where  There  are  no  Pas- 
tors?  e.  Whether  it  be  Necessary  at  AU  Times  to 
Communicate  with  the  Symbols  f  (London,  1700); 
The  Mourner  Comforted  (1652);  A  Poem  on  the 
Holy  Sacrament  (Edinburgh,  1732);  Adamus  Exul; 
or,  the  Prototype  of  Paradise  Lost  (London,  1839); 
Annals  and  History  of  the  Low^ountrey  Wars 
(1665);  The  WhoU  Duty  of  a  Christian  (1711); 
Christ's  Passion,  a  Tragedie  (1640);  A  Treatise  of 
the  Antiquity  of  the  CommontDeaUh  of  the  Battavers 
(1649);  The  Right  of  the  StaU  in  the  Church  (1651); 
The  Rights  of  War  and  Peace  (1738;  abridged 
transl.,  1853);  The  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religum 
(new  ed.,  1859);  A  Defence  of  the  Catholic  Faith, 
Concerning  the  Satisfaction  of  Christ  against  Faustus 
Socinus  (Andover,  Mass.,  1889);  Joseph,  a  Tragedy 
(London,  1652);  A  Letter  to  the  States  Ambassador 
(1675);  Politick,  Maxims  and  Observations  (1654). 

(H.  C.  ROQOBt.) 
Bibliography:  C.  Brandt  and  A.  van  Oattenburcli.  Ht«- 
torie  van  het  leven  van  H.  de  Qroot,  2  vols.,  Amsterdam, 
1727;  J.  Levesque  de  Burigny,  Vis  dc  Orotitu,  avec  VkuL 
de  96$  ouvraoea,  2  vola.,  Paris,  1762,  Eng.  transl.,  London, 
1754;  H.  Luden,  H.  OroHu9  nach  aeinen  Schiekmlen  und 
Schriften,  Berlin,  1806;  C.  Butler,  Life  of  Hugo  OnHne, 
London,  1826;  G.  F.  Creuier,  iMiher  und  GroHue,  .  .  . 
Oder  Olaube  und  WieeeneehafU  Heidelberg.  1846;  J.  L. 
Motley,  John  of  Bameveld,  vol.  i.,  chap,  sczii..  New  York, 
1874;  L.  Neumann,  Huqo  OroUue,  1683-1645,  Berlin, 
1884;  D.  Nasmith,  Maken  of  Modem  Thouoht,  2  vola.. 
New  York,  1892. 

GROVES,  ANTHONY  NORRIS:  English  mis- 
sionary; b.  at  Newton  (20  m.  n.  of  Winchester), 
Hampshire,  1795;  d.  at  Bristol  May  20,  1853.  He 
studied  chemistry  in  London,  took  up  dentistiy 
imder  his  uncle,  James  Thompson,  and  at  the  same 
time  studied  surgery  in  the  London  hospitals.  In 
Feb.,  1813,  he  settled  as  a  dentist  at  Plymouth, 
but  removed  to  Exeter  in  1816,  and  in  1825  took 
charge  of  a  small  church  at  Poltimore,  near  Exeter. 
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WitT  ■  V  to  iakinjB^  orders  he  studied  at  Trin- 
ity '  >ubilin,  where  he  associate  with  John 
^  v  and  other  early  Plymouth  Brethren 
loHN  Nelson;  and  FLYMotrrH  Brkth- 
i:t  > '.  niH  propofiikl  in  1828  that  Christians  meet 
together  in  btx^therboodi  with  no  other  tenets  tkin 
faith  in  Christ,  entitles  him  to  be  regiirded  as  one 
of  the  founders  of  this  sect.  In  1829  he  went  as 
wa  tDdependent  miasionAry  to  Bagdad,  whence  he 
proceeded  to  Bombay  In  Apr.,  1833.  With  tlie 
exception  of  two  visits  to  England  to  seciire  re- 
cmits  for  the  mifsionary  cause ^  he  spent  the  next 
niDetcen  years  in  effective  missionary  work  in  India. 
Of  interest  are  bis  Journal  ,  .  ,  During  a  Journey 
/roni  London  io  Bagdad  (Londont  1831);  and  his 
JmtFnal  of  a  ReMence  oi  Bagdad  During  the  Y^ars 
ISSOtrndlSSl  (1832). 

BtBUOOftAnrr:  Memoir  and  Corr€9j)ondenct  of  A,  N.  Grovec, 
by  hit  widow,  Loodon,  IS55:   W.  B   Neatby.  HiBt.   of  the 
Brtihrcn.  ib.  1902;  DN3,  nd\.  290-300. 


6R0VES  AUD  TREES,  SACRED :  In  all   sta^s 
of  religious   development    the    use    of   groves    as 
places  of  worship  is  attested.    The^  groves  were 
not  ibe  result  of  deliberate  choice,  but  marked 
the  loeality  in  which  some  superhuman  being  was 
fupfioaed  to  be  or  to  have  been  manifest.     It  is 
noBfc  probable  that  sacred   groves   in   populated 
Rgkma  and  in  historical  times  were  survivals  of 
parts  of  the  early  forest  around  the  spot  where  a 
^vinity  bad  revealed  itself,  since  the  area  thns 
bonoied  was  protected  by  taboo  (nee  Comparative 
BlUGiON,  VI.,  1,  c).    It  often  happened,  however, 
tbit  thfiie  groves  were  in  part  the  result  of  mati  s 
iMliDOe  of  nature,  that  trees  were  planted  and 
ORftiQy  feared  and  protected,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
ptti  ncred  park  at  Antiocb;   but  where  this  was 
f  it  was  always  because  tradition,  generally 
r  ancient  one,  regarded  the  place  as  hallowed 
i  iuppooad  theophany  or  like  manifestation. 
^<i  Mota  the  tradition  suggests  the  actual  divin- 
ity of  the  grove  itself  or  of  some  individual  tree  in 
It  (u  when  a  part  of  the  sacred  oak  was  built  into 
^  Aift>  in  the  expedition  of  the  Golden  Fleece). 
^progTMS  in  the  development  of  regard  for  a  sa- 
w»!  irove  may  he  stated  in  this  way:    in  the  ani- 
owie  period  the  tree  itself  was  divine  and  gave 
«^«iBior  warnings,  in  a  later  period  the  tree  was  thy 
bl^  of  a  spirit  or  deity,  while  still  later  a  deity 
^  ^  tree  to  indicate  his  will. 

Amon^  the  Semites  the  tree  cult  was  indigenous, 
o  tbl  Ibe  Hebrews  on  coming  into  C&naan  found 
^  pnctise  established.  The  Semites  regarded 
^stiis  trees  as  connected  witb  tbe  fructifying 
P*^  ef  nature,  and  in  many  cases  with  female 
^tlin-aod  this  ia  doubtless  one  cause  of  the  severe 
^^^^■uadstioos  of  the  prophets  of  Israel  (see  below). 
"^^  ti»  mootk  was  brought  into  this  connection ,  espe- 
-\3j  u  giving  moisture  in  the  shape  of  dew  (see 
^**WAa;  Ashtoreth;  and  Muon);  and  in  the 
^'Me-Aphrodite  circle  of  cult,  the  cypress,  myrtle, 
Ntt»  tod  pomegranate  were  sacred  to  this  deity. 
°^  A  krge  portion  of  the  great  region  inhabited 
^  tlifi  Seinites  is  characterized  by  a  scarcity  of 
^Cnmth.  As  a  oonsequenoct  among  Semites  it  is 
WjBiore  common  to  hear  of  the  sacred  tree  tlian 
4f  tbiTDve.    Hence  the  passages  in  tbe  Old  Tes- 


tament where  the  A.  V.  speaks  of  gmves  the  R.V. 
either  changes  the  tmnslation  or,  whore  proper, 
correctly  transcribes  the  Hebrew  original  "Ash- 
emh"  (isee  AsuKftAH). 

Aside   from    the  Asherah,   which   was  probably 
4a  survival  of  tree- worship  (cf,  G.  A.  Barton,  Semitic 
Ori(jin9,  pp.  87  stjq.,  Ninv  York,  1902),  the  traces  of 
a  tree  cult  in  the  Old  Testament  are  quitt*  numerous. 
Abraham  built  an  altar  to  Yahweh  at  "the  tree  of 
the  seer*'  (Gen.  xu.  6-7,  Hebr   'clon  moreh^  A.V. 
'* plain  of  Moreh/'  R.V.  '*oak  of  Moreb,"  margin, 
'* terebinth*';    cf.  Judges  iv,  6,  according  to  which 
Deborah  dwelt  under  "  the  palm-tree  of  LJeborah  "). 
Moreover,  Abraham  took  up  \m  residence,  built  an 
altar,  and  witnessed  a  theoplumy  by  the  terebinths 
of  Mamre   (Gen.  xiii.   18.  xiv,   13,  x^^iii.   1,  Hebr. 
'eUmim,  Septuagint  tH  drui,  A.V.   "pbin/'    R.V. 
"oakii/'    margin    "terebinths").      He    planted    a 
tamarisk  (Hebr.  ^eskel,  A.V.  ''grove")  at  Beersheba 
and  *' called  there  on  the  name  of  Yahweh"  (Gen. 
X3ci.  33),  and  this  place  was  held  sacred  by  Isaac 
(Gen.  xxvi.  25)  and  by  Jacob  (xlvi.  1),  and  appar- 
ently by  Joshua,  who  set  up  the  stone  of  witness 
"under  the  oak  (Hebr.  ^aUah)  that  was  by  (in)  the 
sanctuary"  at  Shechena  (Josh.  xxiv.  26);    but  cf. 
Judges   ix.   6,   where    the   terebinth    (Hebr.    -cton) 
seems  to  have  been  sacred  i^  Baal-berith,  while  in 
Judges  ix.  37  it  is  called  (R.V,  margin)  "the  au- 
gurs* terebinth,"  and  note  II  Sam.  v.  24,  where  the 
signal  for  marching  is  given  by  rustling  in  the  mtil- 
be rrj"- trees.    Jacob  buried  the  rejected  idols  under 
tho  terebinth  (Hebr.  ^tUih)  which  w^as  by  Shechem; 
Debonih,    Rcbekah's   nurse,    was   buried    beneath 
"the  oak  of  weeping"  below  Bethel  (Gen.  xxzv.  8), 
and  the  ashes  of  Saul  and  his  eons  were  buried  tinder 
the  tamarisk  in  Jabesh  (I  Sam.  xxxi.   13).     The 
theophany  of  Ex.  iii.  2  is  connect€*d  with  a  bush. 
Gideon    witnessed    a   theophany    under   the    tere- 
binth at  Ophrah  (Judges  vi.    11    sqq.)   and    built 
an  altar  there.     Possibly  SaiiFs  pkce  of  encamp- 
ment tmder  ''the  pomegranate"   (I  Sam.  xiv.   2) 
and   his   place   of   judgment   under   the   taxnarisk 
on  the  height  (I  Sam.   xxi«.  6;    cf.  Judges  iv.  5 
»iq.)  were  sacred  spots.    The  '* green  tree"  as  a 
place  of  idolatry  is  noted  in  I  Kings  xiv.  23;    II 
Kings  x\i.  4;    II  Chron.  xxviii.  4.    In  bter  times, 
just  as  the  worship  at  the  high  places  and  at  the 
numerous  altars  came  under  the  ban  of  the  prophets, 
though  these  altars  seem  tt>  Imve  existed  with  the 
approval  of  earlier  prophets  (cf.  I  Kings  xix.  14, 
** altars"    in    the   plural),   so   this   worship    under 
"oaks,  poplars,  and  terebinths"  ivas  regarded  as 
sinful  (Hos.  iv.  13;  cf.  Isa.  i.  29,  Ivii.  5,  Ixv.  3,  Ixvi. 
17;   Deut.  xii.  2:  Jer.  ii.  20,  xvii.  2).     Ezek.  \i.  13 
(cf.  XX.  28)  is  quite  decisive  of  the  trees  as  places 
where  idolatry  was  practised.    Barton  (ut  sup,,  p. 
90)  thinks  that  the  story  of  Judah  and  Tamar  (Gen. 
xxxviii.;    note  that  Hebr.  tamar  meiins  ^'palrn") 
indicates  that  a  palm  dan  was  incorporated  into 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  the  palm  in  this  case  being  a 
totem  (cf.  the  ph&oe  name  Baal- tamar,  Judges  xx. 
33).    The  same  authority  sees  sanctity  in  the  men- 
tion (Ex,  XV.  27)  of  seventy  palm-trees  and  twelve 
springs  (possibly  a  combination  of  sacred  trees  and 
springes).     It  is  not  unlikely  that  Jericho,  the  city 
of  palm-trees  (Deut.  xxxiv.  3;  Judges  i.  16,  iii.  13), 
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was  once  &  sacred  city.  It  La  noteworthy  that  the 
pomegranate  anct  the  palm-tree  formed  part  of  the 
adornment  bo tk  of  Solomon's  temple  (I  Kings  vi.- 
vii,)  and  of  Ezckjel*s  (Ezek,  xli.  IB),  and  the  cheru- 
bim are  connected  wiih.  both.  In  elucidation  of 
the  last  fact  Barton ,  in  a  stiikiiig  passage  (tit  sup,, 
pp.  91-32),  quotes  Tybr  as  suggEBting  that  the 
cherubim  were  persomfications  of  the  wind  which 
was  so  important  in  fertilizing  the  male  date  paE^m. 
The  two  treei,  originally  perhaps  only  one,  in  Gen, 
ii,'iii,  were  explained  in  the  Book  of  Enoch  (chap, 
i^iv.)  and  by  the  rabbis  generally  as  date  palms, 
and  the  two  varieties  of  pahns^  male  and  female, 
were  associated  with  the  discovery  of  eexuaL  dis- 
tinction in  man.  Gico,  W,  OtiMonz, 

BrBkiooaAPBT:  W.  Baydlftaia,  S£udien  tur  nsmitiKhen  Et- 
ligionBgiO^v^hU^  li.  143  eqq.,  L«ip^c,  1878  (li»t  of  olrler 
lit {^rat  lire  on  p.  1S4);  B>  3tliLd«,  Gt»rk\chU  dcA  Voik^A  ttrarl 
i.  455,  Berlin.  1887;  A.  tod  Gall.  AUiira^titiMchen  KuU- 
Mt&Uen,  Pli,  23-28,  GUjaneb,  1808:  @tnitb«  BbL  of  Rtm.^  pp. 
125,  169,  174-175.  178^179,  18S-107^  BB,  iv.  4802-^3; 
and  the  work  of  B&rtoQ  died  Im  tbe  tej^t^  Oti  tbe  i^cn^ml 
tnwH^uH  thft  moirt  important  work  i*  J,  G,  Frmier,  The. 
Oolden  Souijh,  3  voIh,.  London,  1900;  idem,  Ad&ni9,  AUiM, 
0«tru,   LoadDa,   1W)6;    BUrk,  m  Berichte  d^r  kdnifflii^- 

phil.-hivl.  ClfLeae.  viLi  (IB55),  32-120;  M.  Oha<rbJE)CiK- 
Hichter,  Kuprm,  die  Bihel  und  Httmer.  pp.  32-227,  Berlin. 
1^3;  H.  C.  TrudbtJll  Thretkold  CoT<jnon4  pp.  228  sqq., 
New  York,  ISftO;  Mr*.  J.  H.  Philpot,  The  5<icf*d  Trte  or 
th*  Tree  in  Rtligion  and  Myth,  LondQn.  1897;  H.  F.  Smith, 
Did  TeMtammi  fiUtatv^  p,  135,  New  York,  1903;  Evanfi.  in 
Journal  of  H^lsmt  5Judkw,  lod.  106  iqq,;  Folk'LoK,  vi. 
20  »qq, 

GRUENEISEN,  griln-ai'sefi,  CARL:  Theologian, 
preacher,  art  patron,  and  poet;  b.  at  Stuttgart 
Jan.  17,  1802;  d.  there  Feb.  28,  1878.  His  parents 
educated  him  in  the  spirit  of  true  reUgion,  and  also 
that  of  genuine  artistic  liberality.  He  ^udied  at 
the  gymnasjuni  of  Stuttgart  and  in  1819  entered 
the  Univermtj  of  Tiibingen,  where  he  studied  the- 
ology. In  1824  he  visited  the  principal  dties  of 
Gertnany,  and  was  attracted  by  the  theology  of 
Schleiermaeher  in  Berlin,  Then  he  traveled  to 
Italy  where  be  iliowed  a  deep  interest  in  the  treas- 
ures of  ancient  and  medieval  art.  King  WiUiam 
I.  of  WQrttemberg  appointed  him  court  chaplain 
and  field  chaplain  of  the  guards.  In  1835  he  en- 
tered the  consistory;  in  1846  he  became  court 
preacher.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  reforms  of 
Iltiir^p  hymn-hook  J  and  church  constitution,  and 
awakened  a  sense  for  art  in  the  Church.  In  1847 
with  Immanuel  Faisst  he  organised  a  *' Society  for 
Classical  Church  Music/'  and  in  1857  a  *' Society 
for  Christian  Art  in  the  Evangelical  Church  of 
Wdrttemberg."  In  1846  the  king  sent  him  to  the 
first  German  Evangelical  Church  Conference  in 
Berlin  which  had  been  convened  for  the  puri>ose  of 
bnngtng  about  a  closer  union  between  the  German 
state  churches,  from  which  sprang^  in  1852,  chiefly 
under  the  Influence  of  Griineisenj  the  Church  Con- 
ference of  Eisenach  which  elected  him  its  president 
regularly  from  1852  to  1868  (see  Eisenach  Con- 
ference;). On  account  of  his  Prussian  sentiments 
he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  King  Charles,  the 
successor  of  William,  In  1868  he  wiks  forced  to 
resign  his  pasttion^  but  the  consistory  appointed 
him  honorary  member.  In  1870  he  retired  alto- 
gether from  official  activity,  and  devoted  himself 


to  art,  chiefly  in  the  service  of  the  Church.  He 
published  Pr&i^ten.  fur  GtbUdftc  in  der  Gemeimie 
(anonymously,  Stuttgart,  1835);  Die  €t?Qngeli*chen 
GoUesdwn^t/ordnungen.  in  den  c^erdetthchen  Landen 
(1839);  ChinMIi^hffs  Hausbuch  in  Gcbeten  und  Lie^ 
dem  (1846;  7th  ©d.,  1883);  and  five  collections  of 
ChrisUiche  Rtden  ( 1856-63) .  In  the  sphere  of  Chris- 
tian art  be  publiihed:  Ucber  bildlidw  Daratellung 
drr  GoUheU  (1828);  Udxr  doe  Sitliiehe  in  der  fetY- 
denden  Kun^  hfi  den  Gricchen  (1835);  De  proies- 
tantismo  art^His  hand  infe^  (18^);  E/fmJi  Kun^le- 
ben  im  MittelaUer  {with  E.  Mauch,  1846);  and  (his 
most  important  work)  Nikluits  ManMelj  Ldfen  und 
Werke  eines  Maler*  und  Didders,  Kriegers,  Staais- 
manne  und  ReformaioT^  im>  16.  Jahrhunderi  (1837). 
He  also  edited  an  art  journal^  Christltdies  Kun^laU 
fur  KircAe,  Schule  und  Haus.  (H.  Mosapp.) 
BiBMocHArHTr  Luthordt.  m  AUffemmine  ffvtinffciiKh4uiheri' 
tehe  Ku-chenteitung^  1873,  pp.  233  Miq.l  GottAdialk,  in 
VnKTt  Zeit.  187S.  p,  328;  W.  LQbke,  iu  Kurutchr^nik, 
jiupplemeEit  tci  Zeitachrift  far  bUdends  Kunst^   187S,  pp. 

GRUEHSLEDER»  grCins-W'der,  (GRUENLEDER, 
GRnEI«SL£D£R£R)/irLRICH:  German  Hussite; 
burned  as  a  heretic  at  Hcgensburg  Mar.  31,  142L 
He  (^me  from  Vohenstrauss  (near  Weiden,  32  m.  s.e. 
of  Baireuth)  in  the  Upper  Palatinate »  was  odutated 
at  Regensburg^  was  ordained  priest ^  andt  about 
1420,  occupied  the  post  of  chapkin  in  Eegensburg» 
The  Hussite  doctrines,  toward  which  a  portion  of 
the  Bavarian  clergy  just  then  inclined ^  found  a 
zealous  adherent  in  Grtlnsleder.  He  translated 
sundry  writings  of  Huss  into  German,  dissemina- 
ting the  same  in  lay  circles,  and  by  clandestine 
sermons  sought  to  gain  a  following  for  Hussite 
ideas.  In  May,  1420,  he  was  seized  as  a  heretic. 
Notwithstanding  prolonged  custody  under  the  In- 
quisition, he  could  not  be  induced  to  abjure  his 
heretical  persuasion.  Consequently  he  was  put  to 
death.  Hkhhan  Haupt. 

BiUUOflRAfJlT:  Andrew  of  Rjcg*nfibiiiK,  Cronwa  di  &tptdi- 
tionibui  in  Bohemian  e^jitra  Hwutiitti*  haereti&N^,  ed.  IC 
HiyiHer,  GeMchichtanchreiiier  dfr  Au«iiitfA«n  Beweffun^f.^  id 
Fimte*  rsrum  Auttriacarum,  EtiviaJDii  1.  vol.  Vi..  pmtt  2. 
pp.  427-45^.  Vioonft,  IS^6;  idem,  Chrortictiin  gtnemlt..  in. 
B.  Pel,  ThiaauruM  arvKdotorum  nopiMtimsTum,  iv.  723 *. 
AugsbuJiS,  1723;  H-  Hatipt,  in  HiMtaritcha  ToKhenbttdk, 
6  »r..  vii.  246-247. 

GRTJETZMACHER,  GEORG:  German  Protes- 
tant: b.  at  Berlin  Dec.  22,  18^6.  He  was  edumtfed 
at  the  uni%'^ersitie3  of  Lausanne,  Berlin,  and  HaJle 
(Ph.  D.,  Heidelberg,  18JJ2),  and  in  1892  became 
privat-doceal  for  church  history  and  New  Testa- 
ment exegesis  at  Heidelberg,  where  ho  has  been  as- 
sociate professor  of  church  history  since  1896.  He 
has  written  Untersuchung  iiber  den  Ursprung  der  in 
Zacharja  9-1 4  vofliegmden  Prophdien  (Berlin,  1892); 
Die  Bedeuiung  Benedikls  von  Nurina  und  sein^ 
Regel  in  der  Geschichie  dea  Mitnchiums  (1892); 
Pacfiomius  und  das  dlteaU  Kloateridfcn  (Leipsie, 
1896);  Die  evangetische  handjeskird%e  de4  Grosaktt^ 
zogtuma  Baden  (Freiburg,  1898);  and  HierontfmuM: 
biograpfiische  Studien  zur  atten  Kirchengeschidde  (2 
vols.,  Leipsio  and  Berlin,  1901-06). 

GRUETZMACHER,  RICHARD  HEUmiCH:  Ger- 
man Protestant  J  b.  at  Berlin  Dec.  3,  1876.  He 
w^as  educated  at  the  universities  of  Heidelberg  and 
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Min  (Uc*  iheoL,  1901),  and  io  1902  becyiine  privat- 
1  lucent  at  Grcnfswald.     In  the  following  year  he 
mui  appointed  to  his  present  position  of  associate 
or  of  systeximtic  theology  at  Rostock.     He 
I  written  Wort  und  Geint,  eine  hiMorische  und  dog- 
ititeht  Unlersuchung  zum  GfiadenmiUcl  des  W&ries 
*^(Uipsk,    1902);     WeUweites    ChriUenlum    (Ham- 
burg, 1904);    Studien  zur  gywUTTtoHschen  Theologie 
.  <2  part»,  LeipHic,  1905);    Modeme  po»Uim  Vortrdge 
~fl^);    and    I  at   das   hS^erale   Jeiusbiid   modem  f 
"(1907). 

GRUroEMAKK,  PETER  REmHOLD:    German 
Pruiestant;    b.  at  Biirwalde  (48  m.  n.e.  of  Berlin) 
Jan.  9,  1836.     He  wa5  educate  at  the  universities 
fTabingen,  Halle,  and  Berlin  (1854-58),  and  was 
at  pastor  at  Pouch,  near  Bitt«rfeld   (1861- 
3).  He  was  then  prison  chaplain  at  Frankfort- 
hthe^er  for  two  years,  after  which  he  was  a  char- 
pb^f  in  the  establishment  of  Justus  Perthes, 
ft^  for  four  years,  preparing  a  missionary  atlas, 
Snoe  1869  he  has  been  pastor  at  Mora,  near  Bei- 
ng,   In  1882  he  founded   the  Brandenburg  mis- 
iomwy  conference,   of  which   he   has  since   been 
llW  president.     In  addition  to  Viia  work  as  editor 
of  C,  E.  Burkhardt*s  Klmne  MissumsbtbHoikek  (4 
vols..  Bielefeld,  1876-81)  and  of  the  Jahrhuch  der 
^nenioitdeuiachen  Missiona-Konferenz,   he   has  pre- 
AUgemeiner   MUaums-Atlas  (Got ha,   1868- 
71);  /.  F.  Rudd,  ein Lebensbild  (Gateraloh,  1873); 
f^lrim  MUnona-AUaa  {Calw\  1883);    Zvr  Stutiistik 
'  fvmgtlischen  Miaswn  (GQtersloh,   1886);    Die 
Schuizgdftete  in  A/nka  und  in  der  Sildaee 
0886);  Die  EntwicMung  der  emngcliachen  Afi^sion 
»^  kt^oi  Jahrzekni,  1878-1888  (Bielefeld,   1890); 
^Mmma^tudien  und  Kritiken  (2  vols.,  Gutersloh, 
1S84-98);   Neuer  Missions- Atlas  (Stuttgart,  1896); 
Wd  Kkine  Missionsgeographie  und  Statist ik  (1901). 
^c  ilflo  coot  rib  ute<l  ten  parts  to  the  Domen  und 
^e^rm  wm  M issionsfelde  (Berlin,  1887-1904). 

GRUTOTVIG,    grOnt'vig,  NICOLM  FREDERIK 

^KVERIIT:    Danish  bishop,  poet,  and  hymn-writer, 

^^Mibom  at  Udby,  near  Vordingborg  (on  the  s.  coast 

•^f  the  island  of  Seeland,  52  rn.  s.w,  of  Copenhagen), 

Sept.  8,  1783;  d.  at  Copenhagen  Sept.  2,  1872.    In 

1800  he  entered  the  University  of  Co- 

Eirly       penhagen  and  passed   his  theological 

life  and     examination  in  1803,    From  his  mother 

Works,      he  inherited  an  inclination  to  history 

and  poetry,  and  his  active  mind  took  a 

<Jisp  iaterest  in  the  events  of  his  own  time,  and  he 

"•oune  tnterested  also  in  the  songs  of  the  Edda  and 

wWBjedieval  chronicles  of  Snorre  Sturieson  and  Saxo 

^fwiuniiticus.     In  1805  he  became  private  tutor 

^P«n  the  gnmll  island  of  Langeland.    Later  he  oo- 

^picd  biniself  in  the  study  of  Sliakespeare,  Goethe, 

**^ler,  Scheliing,  and  Fichte;   translated  some  of 

[**  (iemian  masterworks  into  Daidah;    and  pub- 

'^^^  at  C-opentmgen  in  periodicals  treatises  on  the 

'***id«niental  thought  of  northern  mythology,  on 

^reform  of  the  Uturgy  in  the  Danish  Church,  and 

*  the  tack  of  solid  scientific  education  which  he 

"*wd  among  the  students  and  officials  of  the  coun- 

^    III  18QS  he  went  to  Copenhagen  as  school* 

^^^,  anil  ]>ublished  the  name  year  a  peculiar 

'^•^teal  book,    Nordens   Mx/tlwiogie    ("Mythology 


of  the  North")-  Other  literary  works  of  this 
periixl  were  a  dramatization  of  the  Icelandic  saga 
of  the  Jomsvikings  under  the  title,  Oplrin  a/  Ktenp- 
peh'vets  Undergang  i  Nord  (*^  Scenes  from  the  De- 
cline of  North  Vikingism,"  Copenhagen,  1809),  and 
a  compilation  of  the  Wslsungsaga,  Optrin  of  Nor- 
ners  og  Asers  Kamp  ("Scenes  from  the  Struggle 
between  Noms  and  jEsir/'  1811). 

A  change  in  Grundlvig^s  life  ensued  when  hia 

aged  father  summoned  him  to  become  his  assistant 

at  Udby.    His  trial  sermon  treated  the  theme  that 

the  unity  of  history  must  he  sought  in 

Ordina-     the  effect  of  Christianity  upon  the  na- 
tion;   Con-  tions.     Shortly  after  it  was  published 
flict  and      in    1810,  six  influential  clergymen  of 

Mental  Copenhagen  uddresseil  a  complaint  to 
Struggles,  the  ministry  of  public  affairs,  alleging 
that  the  sermon  cont^iined  a  series  of 
insulting  chargers  against  the  whole  clergy.  Grundt- 
vig  was  reprimanded,  but  his  sermon  spread  among 
the  laity  in  Denmark  and  foreign  countries.  About 
this  time  he  underwent  experiences  tike  those  of 
Luther  in  the  monastery,  seriously  asking  himself 
whether  he  was  a  Christian  and  whether  his  sins 
were  forgiven.  This  men  till  suffering  was  aggra- 
vated by  physical  we-akness  due  to  overexertion. 
In  June,  1811,  he  w^as  ordained  and  devote^l  him- 
self with  great  zeal  to  his  duties  as  pastor.  But  he 
also  felt  that  the  gifts  which  he  possessed  as  poet 
and  historian  should  be  employed  for  the  renewal 
of  old  Lutheran  Christianity  in  his  vocation.  He 
asked  prominent  men  of  his  country  to  cooperate  in 
the  revival  of  the  Danish  State  Church,  but  re- 
pelled many  of  his  friends  by  his  admonitions.  In 
1812  appeared  liia  Verdens  Kronike  (*' World  His- 
tory ")  in  which  he  openly  criticized  men  who  were 
still  alive  and  active.  At  a  cr»n  vent  ion  of  ecclesi- 
astics in  1814  Grundtvig  offended  again  by  his  de- 
nunciations of  the  clergy.  From  1813  he  had  lived 
in  Copenhagen  and  had  frequently  preached  there; 
but  after  this  offense  pastors  hesitaUni  to  admit 
him  to  their  pulpits.  Before  1811  he  had  broken 
with  that  part  of  the  educated  world  w^hich  stood 
on  the  ordinary  ground  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Those  who  had  been  influenced  by  Steffens  had 
almost  all  separated  from  him  between  1812  and 
1814.  Now  he  waa  deprived  even  of  the  opportunity 
to  preach. 

To  occupy  his  time  and  energies  he  turned  to 
literary    work.      He   i>egftn    to    translate    Snorre's 
history  of  Norway,  wliich  htid  been  written  in  Ice- 
landic, and  Saxons  Historia  Danica,    A 
Resump-    rich  Dane  induced  him  to  publish  a 

tion  of      Danish  translation  of  the  Anglo-Sajt- 
Literary     on  poem  BeoTividf.     For  seven  years 

Work,  (1815-21)  translations  filled  up  all  his 
time.  Christianity  had  taught  him  to 
see  a  brother  in  the  lowliest  of  his  fellow  men,  and 
he  intended  his  translations  principally  for  the  eom- 
mon  ijeoi»le.  He  aimed  to  revive  the  northern 
heroic  spirit  for  the  performance  of  Christian  de€!da 
in  a  manner  adapted  to  the  needs  and  eondittons 
of  hie  time.  For  this  purpose  he  considered  it  nec- 
essary to  adapt  his  written  word  to  the  understand- 
ing of  the  plain  people  and  to  find  a  genuinely 
Danish  mode  of  expreaston  as  he  heard  it  among 
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peasants  and  read  it  in  the  old  rimed  chronicles 
of  the  Middle  Ages  and  in  collections  of  popular 
proverbs  and  heroic  songs.  Many  found  his  new 
language  too  artificial  and  affected,  and  for  some 
years  Grundtvig's  activity  as  a  poet  ceased,  but 
when  he  resumed  his  pen,  he  had  mastered  his 
mother  tongue  as  never  before.  From  this  later 
period  of  his  life  principally  have  proceeded  the 
folk-songs  and  hymns  which  are  now  sung  in  Da^ 
nish  schools  and  churches  and  have  exercised  such 
a  strong  influence  upon  Danish  national  and  eccle- 
siastical life. 

In  1821  he  resumed  his  clerical  activity  as  pastor 
of  Prsestd,  a  small  town  in  southern  S^land,  and 
the  next  year  he  was  called  to  the  chaplaincy  at 
the  Church  of  our  Savior  in  Copenhagen.  He  looked 
with  anxiety  at  the  growing  doubt  of  the  learned 
concerning  the  origin  and  authenticity  of  the  Bible, 

and  was  disturbed  by  assertions  that 

Later      the    fundamental    doctrines    of    the 

Clerical     Church — the  Trinity,  the  divinity  of 

Activity.     Christ,  and  the  Atonement — are  not  in 

the  Bible  at  all.  He  sought  for  a  sure, 
universal,  and  powerful  testimony,  valid  for  the 
layman  and  the  scholar  alike,  and  found  it  in  the 
Apostles'  Creed.  In  1825  he  became  involved  in 
a  controversy  with  H.  N.  Clausen,  professor  in 
Copenhagen,  the  representative  of  the  reigning 
rationalism,  in  which  his  violent  language  occar 
sioned  a  civil  suit  as  a  result  of  which  he  was  *8en- 
tenced  to  pay  a  fine,  and  forbidden  to  publish  with- 
out permission  of  the  royal  censor.  From  that  day 
a  party  of  ^'Grundtvigians"  existed  in  the  Danieli 
Church. 

In  1828  Grundtvig's  second  retirement  began. 
He  now  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  hish 
tory  of  the  world.  He  published  Kr6nike-Rixm  til 
Bdme-Lcerdom  ("History  in  Rime  for  Children," 
Copenhagen,  1829),  and  Haandbog  i  Verdenskis- 
tarien  ("Handbook  of  the  World's  History,"  3 
parts,  1833).     In  1829,  1830,  and  1831  he  visited 

England    to   study   the   Anglo-Saxon 

Second      manuscripts,  and  gave  a  powerful  im- 

Retirement  pulse   to   the   study   of  Anglo-Saxon 

Later       there.    The  individual  liberty  in  Eng- 

Work  and  land   made  a  deep   impression  upon 

Interests,    him,  and  after  his  return  to  Denmark 

he  worked  for  its  realization  in  his  own 
country  and  advocated  the  erection  of  schools  "  for 
popular  scientific  training  and  civil  education."  He 
visited  England  again  in  1843,  and  his  travels 
deeply  influenced  his  views  concerning  the  Danish 
Church.  The  great  problem  for  him  became  to 
preserve  the  State  Church  and  yet  allow  the  life  of 
the  church  to  develop  as  fretly  as  possible.  He 
advocated  liberty  of  doctrine  and  rite  among  the 
pastors,  and  maintained  that  laymen  should  be  at 
liberty  to  sever  their  parochial  connection  and  join 
another  parish,  to  legalize  which  a  law  was  enacted 
in  1855  and  amplified  in  1868.  In  1839  Grundtvig 
was  made  chaplain  of  the  Vartov  (a  home  for  aged 
indigents)  in  Copenhagen.  It  was  essentially  a 
free  congregation  within  the  national  Church.  He 
translated  certain  Psalms  as  well  as  Greek,  Latin, 
Anglo-Saxon,  English,  and  German  hymns,  and 
also  made  slight  changes  in  the  expression  of  the 


Danish  hynms.  In  this  way  originated  his  Sang- 
Vctrk  til  den  Danske  Kvrke  ("Hymn-Book  for  the 
Danish  Church,"  Copenhagen,  1837),  which  gave  to 
song  in  the  Danish  churches  a  new  and  very  orig- 
inal character.  Although  Grundtvig  never  had 
support  among  the  leading  bishops  of  Denmark, 
his  influence  upon  the  Church  increased  greatly 
during  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life.  At  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  ordination  (1861)  the 
king  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  bishop  with 
the  rank  of  the  bishop  of  Seeland. 

(L.   SCHRdDER.) 

Biblioorapht:  J.  Kaftan,  OrundtviOt  der  Prophet  dea  Nor- 
denM,  Baael,  1876;  H.  Bnin,  Bitkop  N.  P.  8.  Orundtvii/t 
Ltvnetalob,  2  voU.,  Koldinc,  187»-82. 

GRUSCHA,  grQ'shO,  AHTOH  JOSEF:  Roman 
Catholic  cardinal;  b.  at  Vienna,  Austria,  Nov.  3, 
1820.  After  the  completion  of  his  studies  he  was  in 
charge  of  various  parishes  and  instructor  in  religion 
at  the  Theresianum  gymnasium  of  his  native  city. 
He  was  then  cathedral  preacher  and  for  many  years 
was  the  confessor  of  the  Archduchess  Sophie.  In 
1863  he  was  appointed  professor  of  pastoral  the- 
ology at  the  University  of  Vienna  and  fifteen  years 
later  was  made  apostolic  chaplain  of  the  Austrian 
army  and  consecrated  titular  bishop  of  Carrhae. 
In  1890  he  was  enthroned  prince  archbishop  of 
Vienna,  and  in  the  following  year  was  created  car- 
dinal priest  of  Santa  Maria  degli  Angeli.  Through- 
out his  life  he  has  been  deeply  interested  in  the  cause 
of  the  working  men,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Roman 
(Congregations  of  the  Propaganda,  Index,  Disci- 
pline, and  Indulgences. 

GRTNiEUS,  gri-nt'us  (GR7NER):  A  family  of 
Swabian  origin  which  pnxiuced  several  celebrated 
Reformed  theologians. 

1 .  Simon  Gryn  us  was  bom  at  Vehringen  (40  m. 
8.  of  Stuttgart),  Hohenzollem-Sigmaringen,  1493; 
d.  at  Basel  Aug.  1,  1541.  He  studied  at  Pfors- 
heim  and  at  the  University  of  Vienna  and  became 
professor  of  Latin  (1524)  and  of  Greek  (1526)  at 
Heidelberg.  In  1529  he  was  summoned  to  Basd 
to  succeed  Erasmus,  who  had  left  the  city  upon  the 
introduction  of  the  Reformation.  I>elay  in  the 
reorganization  of  the  university,  which  was  not 
effected  till  1531,  afforded  him  opportunity  for  a 
journey  to  England,  w^here  he  was  entrusted  by 
Henry  VIII.  with  the  task  of  obtaining  the  sanction 
of  the  Reformed  theologians  to  the  king's  desired 
divorce  from  Catherine  of  Aragon.  This  favorable 
attitude  to  Henry's  plans,  which  he  shared  with  the 
majority  of  Swiss  theologians,  he  was  induced  to 
change  by  the  influence  of  Butzer.  After  the  death 
of  (Ecolampadius  in  1531  Grynsus  refused  to  con- 
tend with  Myconius  for  the  post  of  antistes  of  the 
church  in  Basel,  but  received  in  addition  to  his  chair 
in  Greek  the  appointment  of  extraordinary  pro- 
fessor in  theology,  in  which  capacity  he  delivered 
lectures  on  New  Testament  exegesis.  In  1534  he 
was  entrusted  by  Duke  Ulrich  of  WUrttemberg  with 
the  establishment  of  the  Reformation  in  his  terri- 
tories and  the  reorganization  of  the  University  of 
Tabingen.  In  1536  he  took  part  in  the  drawing  up 
of  the  so-called  First  Helvetic  (Second  Basel)  Coo- 
fession  and  in  1540  was  the  only  Swiss  represent* 
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ati^T?  lit  Ihe  Conferenc!e  of  WomiR.  He  died  of  the 
plague  in  the  following  year.  Gryna?us  was  one  of 
the  greatest  scholars  of  his  time;  in  Greek  eepe- 
dally  few  were  his  rivals.  As  a  theologian  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  broad  knowledge,  clear 
insight,  and  repugnance  for  controversy. 

A;  Joluum  Jakob  Grynaeus,  grandnephew  of 
Bfeoon.  was  bom  at  Bern  Oct,  1,  1540;  d.  at  Basel 
Aug.  13,  1617.  He  studied  at  the  universities  of 
Bisd  and  Ttibingen,  and  in  1565  succotHled  his 
felher  in  the  pastorate  at  Rotelen  near  Basel, 
wiwDoebewent  to  the  city,  in  1575,  as  professor  of 
the  Old  Testament  at  the  university.  At  this  thno 
W  definitely  abandone<l  his  Lutheran  views  on  the 
Euchiirifit.  lo  1584  he  was  entrusted  by  the  Elector 
hktiue  John  Casimir  with  the  reorganization  of 
tbe  University  of  Heidelberg,  but  retumetl  to  Basw'l 
b  1586  AS  successor  to  Suker  in  the  pnst  of  antistea 
of  the  church.  Connected  with  this  office  were  the 
dutiw  of  pastor  at  the  cathedral,  president  of  the 
city  dergy,  archdeacon  of  the  territory  of  Basel, 
and  professor  of  theology  at  the  university.  In 
internal  history  of  the  church  at  Ba.sel  his  ad- 
r&tion  is  important  as  marking  the  downfall 

ll»  movemeot  toward  Lutheraniam  fostered  by 
T  and  tbe  aaaimilation  of  the  doctrijios  of 
church  of  Basel  with  that  of  the  other  Swii^a 

iTthe*.  The  Ba^l  Confession  of  15^4,  set  aside 
Suizer,  was  reissued  by  Grynieus  in  1590. 
Bliadni^as,  which  overtook  him  in  1612,  did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  continuing  his  duties  as  pastor  and 
pnfettor. 

8.  Joluum  Grynjetts  (1705—44)  was  an  Orientalist 
of  oote&od  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Frey-Gryn^san 
Iwtitutc  at  Basel. 

4.  Sinioa  Grynaus  (1725-99),  the  last  of  the 
'^t  in  known  as  a  translator  of  antideistic  wri- 
ting! froni  French  and  English  ^  ainl  as  the  author 
of »  Bible  version  in  the  taste  of  his  time  (Bas<4, 

»*6).  (R,  STAHELlNt.) 

lkiucM2«4niT:  1,  The  Litera,  with  ftn  index  of  the  works 
«'IKiaoiiGryniBU»,  wwo  edited  by  G.  T.  8trwuber;  Basel, 
1847^  «bo  in  the  Baakr  ToBekenbufh  for  1S53  wroto  a 
««t«h  of  the  Ufe.  Consult  also  R.  ThommeD,  OttekichUi 
^  ^mtttnUOi  Boael  iSSt-J0SM.  Da.«>el,  18S9, 

^  tVi  BpUtola  famUiaret  of  .}.  J.  Gryiittutt,  ed,  B.  A, 
J^iooi*  apiMiirMl  Frankfort*  1715;  n  Vita,  by  J.  X  ami 
B> a filnia.  fathered  from  his  own  writing^  svas  published 
2*1  I6l«.    Cooiult   K.   R.   Hii«cnba<-ii,   KrilitcJu:  Ue^ 

J^  Wl*?:   idem.  Die  thi>olo(j%Mch4f  Schule  Bmel*,  pp.  Iti- 
''-•l>  18(50;    R,  Thummen,  ut  «up.,  pp.  J 17-131. 

<'UALBERTO,  g^^^al-bar^to,  GIOVAKNI:  Floren- 
Jat  Doblcman,  founder  of  the  Order  of  Vallom- 
^^  b.  in  Florence  »85:  d.  July  12,  1073.  Ac- 
™«^  to  tnulition,  his  father  se^nt  him  to  avenge 
we  ftttider  of  a  kinsman,  and  on  Good  Friday  he 
"""^  tin  aagaann  in  ft  defile.  The  murderer,  how- 
JJ^Jth  hit  prayer  for  mercy,  raised  his  arms  tn  the 
^  of  a  eroM,  whereufK>n  his  Ufe  was  spared. 
jJ^*Wo  then  hastened  to  the  church  of  the  Bene- 
*J^  monastery  of  San  Miniato  near  Florence, 
^'^  be  knelt  in  prayer  before  the  crucifix.  In 
I'^ition  of  his  act  of  mercy,  the  head  of  Jesus 
^^  U>  him,  and  he  then  resolved  to  consecrate 
Jj^tf  to  iht  Church  and  the  service  of  God.  In 
"^  fce  be^me  a  monk,  but  before  long  jotnetJ 
ttthinnita  of  Canialdoli  (see  Camaj-dolites),  only 


to  leave  them  shortly  afterward  with  the  intention 
of  founding  an  order  of  his  ow^n  for  contemplative 
piety.  With  two  other  hermits,  he  began  the  exe- 
cution of  hi*  plans  in  the  valley  of  Aqnabella  or 
Vallombrosa  (whence  his  order  was  to  take  its  name) 
near  Camaldoli,  and  there  he  was  soon  joined  by 
others.  Gualbert^^s  order  won  such  approval  that 
it  soon  attained  considerable  strength,  and  was 
divided  liy  its  founder  into  religious,  lay  brothers, 
and  Liity,  the  second  class  being  apparently  first 
introdueeil  by  him.  At  the  time  of  the  founder's 
death,  the  order  poseesBed  seven  monasteries^  and 
when  he  was  canonized  by  Celestine  III,  in  1193 
they  had  increased  to  about  sixty,  all  in  Italy, 
execpt  the  French  abbey  of  Cometllae  near  Or- 
leans, A  rcfonn  in  the  discipline  of  the  order, 
which  had  become  lax,  was  begun  by  Eiigenius  IV, 
and  complet^Kl  by  Pins  IT.  in  1463,  while  from  1662 
to  1680  the  monks  were  united  with  the  Sylves- 
trians.  The  original  liabit  of  the  monks  of  Vallom- 
brosa  was  gray^  but  under  Abbot  Blasius  of  Milan 
they  assumed  a  brown  habit,  which  waa  temporarily 
clianged  to  black  during  their  union  with  the 
iSylvestrians.  In  the  thirteenth  century  Rosana 
Altimonte  (Sister  Humilitas;  d.  1310)  founded  at 
Faenza  a  female  branch  of  the  order  of  Vallombrosa, 
whose  last  cloister  of  San  Salvi  existed  in  Florence 
untU    1869.  (O.  ZdcxLERfO 

BmLiaoBAPHY:  The  early  Vila,  with  th«  Miracula  and 
corament^try,  itro  in  ASB,  July,  iii.  311-4SS.  CoctBult 
al^:  F.  Ughelli,  ttatia  aacra,  iii.  294,  10  vols.,  Venice, 
1717-22;  O.  DolaTo,  in  R^vue  dea  quealionM  hiatvn^itua, 
xiiii  (1888),  fi- 60;  E.  Acerbi,  Vila  di  S.  Giomnni  Gual- 
berto^  Florenoe,  1389;  Ncander,  Chriatian  Churchy  iii, 
308-399.  On  the  order  eon^ult:  Helyot,  Ordreat  mtmaa- 
tiquea^  V.  298-321;  Heimbucher*  Orden  und  Kongrtga- 
lianen,  i.  408-414. 

GUALTHER,  gu-flltar  (WALTHER),  RUDOLF: 
Third  antistes  of  the  Church  of  Zurich;  b.  at  Zurich 
Nov.  9,  1519;  d.  there  Dec.  25,  1586.  Fr^m  1538 
to  1541  he  studied  at  Basel,  Strasburg,  Lausanne, 
and  Marburg,  and  in  1542  was  appointed  pastor  of 
iSt.  Peter  in  Zurich  and  remained  in  tlmt  position 
until  his  death.  His  sennons  represented  the  tran- 
sition from  the  free  homily  of  the  Reformers  to  the 
more  artistic  manner  of  later  times.  As  aasistant 
of  Bullinger  he  rendered  great  services  in  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Zurich  Church  and  in  the  cultivation  of 
aclive  relations  with  the  Reformed  Churches  of  all 
countries.  In  1575  he  succeeded  Bullinger  as  an- 
listes.  Of  his  literary  works  may  be  mentioned 
especially  his  honiilies  and  expositions  of  the  Bible, 
w'hich  appeared  in  great  number  and  many  editions, 
almost  yearly.  He  edited  vols,  i -iii.  of  the  first 
edition  of  the  works  of  Zwingli  (his  father-in-law), 
translate<l  more  than  thirty  of  his  German  writings 
into  Latin,  and  prefixed  an  Apologia  pro  Zmnglio  et 
operum  eiu9  edilione  (also  publish^  separately). 
Another  work  was  Omtnf^  seu  aervus  ecdemasticu^, 
tic  Qjficio  mini^Torum  eccUnasiico  oraiio  (1648).  He 
wrot^  poems  on  Simon  Grynieus  and  Margtiretha 
Blaurer  (qq.v.),  a  work  on  metrics  entitled  De 
syllaharum  et  carminum  nUione  libri  ii  (1542); 
Argumt^ntxi  omnium  turn  Vetma  ium  Novi  TeMamenti 
mpitum  degiu  cocarmine  conscripta  (1543);  and  even 
attempted  a  drama,  Nabal  mnuEdia  mora  (1562). 

(Emil  Equ.) 
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EiSMOaRAf^Tt  His  lfltt«rv  and  wfiUn^s  ftra  in  enat  part 
floLIectod  in  J.  H,  HoltmBcr.  Schota  Titiitrinorum  Caro- 
Una,  pp.  115  sqq;^.  Zurich,  ISM.  CoriHuJt:  G.  H.  Z'lm- 
mermann.    Bie   Ziircft«r   Kirche   JStS-tSW,   pp.    73- J 03. 

2u»n9li.  pp.  360-301,  New  York,  1003. 

GUARDIAlf :    The  usual  titb  of  the  auperior  of 

a  Fraticbcan  coDvent, 

GUASTALLIH^,  gwQs'lal4i'ni   m- -nL    See  Ak- 

umucAiM. 

QUATEMALA.     Bee  Giinteal  Ain^EICA. 

GUBEA,     See  Babylonia,  VL,  3,  {  3. 

GUBDER,  g^'der,  EDUARD:  Swiss  clergyman 
and  theological  writer ^  b,  at  Walperawyl,  Dear  Nidau 
(16  m.  n.w.  of  Bern),  June  1,  1817;  d.  at  Bern  July 
14,  1SS2,  He  was  educated  at  Bern  and  Berlin,  ami 
after  aeting  as  vicar  and  pastor  at  Bienne,  where  aa 
a  repre^ntative  of  orthodox  dogma  and  practise  he 
came  into  conflict  with  the  prevalent  fevolutionary 
ideabj  he  became  pastor  of  the  Nydeck  church  at 
Bern  and  attained  repute  ai  an  eloquent  preacher 
and  an  aetive  participant  in  church  iwlitics.  From 
1859  to  1865  he  lectured  on  the  New  Testament  at 
the  univeralty,  assumingp  in  contrast  to  the  ma- 
jority of  hia  coUeagiie^,  the  atand point  of  dogmatic 
orthodoxy.  In  the  theological  controversies  that 
followed  the  pubUcation  of  Langhana'  HeUige  Sehri/t 
in  1866,  GUder  showed  himself  consistently  the 
champion  of  the  traditional  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptnrea,  and  was  successful  in  winning  over  the 
synod  to  his  views.  The  law  of  1874  effecting  the 
separation  of  church  and  state  encountered  in  him 
an  uncompromising  opponent ,  but  the  high  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held  by  friends  and  opponents  alike 
induced  him  to  remain  in  the  service  of  a  church 
which,  crippled  as  he  conceived  it  to  be^  wai  still 
dear  to  him.  Of  hi^  theological  publications  the 
principal  are  Die  Lehre  von  der  Er$ckeinung  Christi 
unter  den  Totcn  (Bern,  1853)  and  an  edition  of 
Schneckenburger^s  Vergleichende  Dar^leUung  de^ 
tutheriachen  und  reforrnierten  Lekrbegriffn  (Stuttgart, 
1855).  (P,  GODEfit) 

Bibliooraprt:  P.  Giader^  E.  G&dtr,  mdn  Leben  und  Wirkent 
Bcm,  ISSe. 

OUEIfEE,  g^^n^,  ANTOUfE:  French  Roman 
Catholic  controvei^iatist;  b.  at  l&tampes  (35  m. 
8.9. w.  of  Paris)  Nov.  23,  1717;  d.  at  Fontainebleau 
(37  m,  fi.s.e,  of  Paris)  Nov.  27,  1803.  He  studied  in 
Paris  and  for  twenty  years  was  professor  of  rhetoric 
at  the  Collie  dn  Pleasis  there.  To  !eam  modern  lan- 
guages he  traveled  extensively  in  England ^  Ger- 
many, and  Italy.  He  translated  several  works 
from  the  English  and  i^TOte  among  other  works  of 
less  importance,  LeUres  de  quelqueM  Juifs  portugaiSf 
allcTfWind^  d  jfohnais  ^  M.  de  Voltaire  (4  vols.,  Paris, 
1769;  Eng.  trans!.,  LettetB  of  Certain  Jews  i€f  Mon- 
sieur d€  Voliuire,  2  vols.,  Dublin,  1777),  a  refu- 
tation of  Voltaire's  attack  on  the  Bible,  and  the  best 
book  produced  by  the  Roman  Catholic!i  against  the 
French  skepticism  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
For  this  work  Gu^n^  was  made  a  canon  in  the 
cathedral  of  Amiens  and  afterward  was  attached  to 
the  chapel  of  Versailles  by  Cardinal  de  la  Roche- 
Aymon. 


Bibliookapht:  A  bioermphical  prefnis  by  Daci^r  is  io  be 
found  ia  the  ed.  of  PftrjH.  1815,  d,  VoUaire,  (Euvra  atm^ 
plHa,  vol.  X.,  P&ris,  IS63;  Liebtenber&er,  ESR,  v^  75fi- 
758. 

GTTEIfTHER,  gwen'ter,  AUTOH:  Roman  Catholic 
pbiloAupher  and  theologian;  b.  at  Lindenau,  near 
Leitmcritz  (34  m.  n.n.w.  of  Prague),  Bohemia,  Nov. 
17,  1783;  d.  at  Vienna  Feb.  24,  1863.  He  studied 
philosophy  and  jtirisprudeno©  at  Prague  and  the- 
ology in  the  a<^emy  at  Raab,  Hungary,  In  1820 
he  received  consecration  as  a  priest  and  in  1822 
entered  the  Jesuit  cloister  of  St^rawies,  in  Galicia. 
After  a  two  years*  noviciate  he  went  to  Vienna, 
where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  as  a  private  priest 
and  (till  1848)  censor  of  philosophical  and  juridical 
books.  When  his  Qwn  works  were  placed  on  the 
Index  in  1857  he  submitted  to  the  ecclesiastical 
authority.  As  a  philosopher  his  aim  was  to  effect 
a  reconciliation  between  knowledge  and  faith*  and 
place  the  dogmas  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
on  a  firm  philosophical  foundation.  For  current 
pantheism  he  substituted  dualism,  on  the  basis  of 
which  he  sought  to  show  that  God  exists  outside  of 
the  world,  that  he  can  not  be  identiBed  with  bis 
creation.  The  two  opposing  principles  ia  the  world, 
which  is  objectified  by  God,  are  nature  and  spirit, 
and  man  is  the  synthesis  of  both  of  these.  Of  bis 
works  the  more  important  are;  Vor^chuh  tttr  Bpeky^- 
iatit^en  Theologie  des  positiven  Christenlums  (2  vols.» 
Vienna,  1828-29;  2d  ed.,  1848);  PeregriT^  Gasttnahl 
(1830);  Sud-  und  Nordtichier  am  Horitonie  aj^JcU' 
tativer  Theohgie  (1832);  Thomas  a  Serupulis. 
Zur  Transfiguraiian  der  PersdrdichkeU^-Pantheifi^ 
Ttten  der  neueiften  Zeit  (1835);  and  Dk  JuMe^Milieus 
in  der  deuUchen  Fhilosophie  gegenw^rtiger  ZeU  ( 1&3S) , 

Bt&L,l0<}|iAPHT:  P.  Kooodt,  Anion  GSnther^  2  vols,,  Vieaiu, 
1S81 ;  F  H.  R«tt»cb.  Der  Inda  dw  vtrbotmcn  BacA«r,  it 
1121-1125,  Boon,  1885. 

GUERICKE»  g^rl'ke,  HEINRICH  ERITST  FER- 
DINAHB:  German  Lutheran  theologian;  b.  at 
Wetlin  (15  m.  n.e.  of  Elberfeld)  Feb.  25,  1803;  d. 
Halle  Feb.  4,  1878.  He  studied  at  the  University 
of  Halle  and  in  recognition  of  his  biography  of 
August  Hermann  Franckc  (Halle,  1827),  and  his 
Beitrdge  zur  hiMtoHich-kritischen  EirdeUung  im  Neue 
Testament  (1828-31)  he  was  appointed  associate 
professor  at  Halle  in  IS 29.  He  was  a  i^-alous 
student  of  the  history  of  theology,  and  pubhshed  sev- 
eral works  which  attained  much  popularity.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned:  Hamibuch  der  Kirehen- 
geschichte  (Halle,  1S33;  Eng.  transL,  A  Mamtai  of 
Church  History,  Andover^  1857);  Aligmneine  chriBt- 
Uche  SymboUk  (Leipsic,  1839);  Hisiorisch-kritische 
Eifdeiiwng  in  das  Neue  Teiiameni  (1843;  3d  ed.,  en- 
titled  NeutesUifnenltiche  hagogikf  1867);  and  Lehr- 
buch  der  christlich-kirchlichen  Archdoiogie  (1847; 
Eng.  transl.,  Mannaloflhe  Antiquitie^fofihe  Churchy 
London,  1851).  In  1834  be  was  ordained  pastor  of 
a  small  congregation  at  Halle,  but  when  ibis  congre- 
gation emigrated  to  America  a  few  years  later  be 
returned  to  his  professorship,  and  in  1840  he  founded, 
together  with  Dr.  Rudelbacb,  the  Zeit&chrift  fUr  die 
gesainmie  lulherische  Theologie  und  Kirche^  of  which 
he  was  associate  editor  until  his  death.  His  life  of 
Francke  was  translated  into  English,  London,  1837. 
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GlTERRy,  iper'f,  WILLIAM  ALEXAI^DER:    Pro- 

'lubiut  Episcopal  bishop  of  South  Carolina;  b.  at 
fttllon,  S.  C,  July  7i  ISCl,  He  was  educated  at 
the  University  of  the  South,  Sewanee,  Tenn.  (M,A., 
18^;  B.D.,  1888),  and  after  being  rector  of  St. 
JoiinX  Florence.  S,  C,  from  18^88  to  1893,  waa 
ehApkin  and  professor  of  homiletics  and  pastoral 
theology  in  the  Uuivereity  of  the  South  imtil  1907, 
when  he  wag  consecrated  bishop  coadjutor  of  South 
Cuolina,  and  in  1908,  on  the  death  of  the  bishop, 
became  full  diocesan, 

GUETZLAFF,  gGts'laf,  KARL  FRIEDRICH  AU- 
GUST: German  Protestant  missionary;  b.  at  Pyritz 
(24m.8,e,  of  SteUin),  Poraeraaia,  July  8,  1803;  d,  at 
Em^u^  ChinA,  Aug.  9,  185L  In  1821  he  en< 
tend  the  mission  established  in  Berlin  by  Julian  n 
Jioib.  la  1823  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Nether- 
[  Missionary  Society.  During  1826-28  he  was 
I  at  Batavia  where  he  learned  the  commouest 
» dialects.  In  1828  he  went  to  Bangkok  as  an 
at  missionary,  and  in  1831  he  proceeded  to 
i,  residing  first  at  Mae^o,  afterward  at  Hong- 
Ittmg.  wbenee  he  made  numerous  journeys  to  various 
parti!  of  the  Chinese  empire.  He  assisted  \\\  H. 
Mftlhurst  and  Robert  Morrison  in  translating  the 
Bible  into  Chinese,  wrote  in  Chinese  several  tract^s 
of  uaeful  information,  edited  a  monthly  magazine 
ID  CbirtMe,  and  in  1844  founded  at  Hongkong  an 
instiimion  for  the  training  of  native  missionaries, 
Aitpr  IS35  be  held  the  office  of  interpreter  and  secre- 
^  to  the  English  commission,  and  by  his  know!- 
♦^Ige  of  the  people  and  country  rendered  valuable 
i»d  to  the  Eogtish  during  the  Opium  War.  He 
*Tvte:  Journal  of  Three  Voyages  along  the  Coast 
*>!  China  ^London,  1S34);  *4  Sketch  of  Chinene 
H\i^  (2  vols.,  1S34);  Chimi  Opened  (2  vols., 
l^S'i;  Geschichte de*  chinen^ichen  Reichg  (Stuttgart. 
1^<");  Die  Mission  in  China  (Berlin,  1850);  and 
TkilAfeof  Taau  Kwang  (1851). 

^n.i«»ciAfirr:  J.  C.  Ckniack,  L^>en  und  Heimeang  C.  F.  A 
^**^l  B«rlia,  1851. 

CUIAJIA;  A  district  of  northeastern  South 
Aaxriea  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  Brazil,  and 
VtiMiiiebk  Colonization  began  about  ld2tj  by  the 
FiwhA  hxkd  Dutch,  and,  more  permanently,  by 
^English  in  16S0.  The  present  division  into  the 
wfrf  nilonml  governments  of  British^  Dutch,  and 
^  I  a  was  establLshed  by  the  Treaty  of 

'  .  :  and  the  Peace  of  F^aris  (1815). 

Bntish  Guianap  the  westernmost  of  the  three 
^m\n^  was  organized  as  a  crown  colony  In  183L 
J^nrva  is  90,277  square  miles;  population  (1904), 
^*'.^^,  chiefly  negroes,  East  Indian  coolies,  and 
•^•bflKHls;  there  are  about  8,0(W  Indiana  living 
^  *^p  settled  regions.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
**^  population  had  Ijeen  won  to  at  leiist  a 
*^Hiai  Christianity  through  the  missionary  ac- 
^'^^^y  of  the  Anghcan  Church,  which  early  adopted 
***  ^^*tmi«ef J  mode  of  procedure,  though  the  bishop- 
"<^ f>f  GuijinA  was  not  credited  til!  1842.  The  see  is 
JJ  *^*  ettpl44U,  Georgetown,  or  Demerara,  and  the 
Jjj]^  fonna  part  of  the  province  of  the  West 
y««»  haviitg  as  metropolitan  the  archbishop  of 
^■■"•iei.   It  now  cont&inB  120,000  souls.    There  is 


also  a  sjTiod  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  with  fifteen 
ministers,  and  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  district  with 
twenty  preachers.  The  Congregationa lists  have  a 
few  congregations,  and  the  Moravians  have  planted 
settlements  and  congregations  among  the  colored 
f)eople  in  connection  with  their  activity  in  the  neigh- 
boring Dutch  colony.  The  Coolie  Mission  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Diocesan  Mission  Society  are  active 
in  misSHionary  work.  The  Roman  Catholic  Chiu'ch 
had  about  24,000  adherents,  Irish  immigrants  and 
converts  of  the  Jesuits,  who  have  had  general  cliarge 
of  the  spiritual  interests  of  those  of  their  faith  in 
the  colony.  The  apostolic  vicariate  of  British 
Gutarta  or  Demerara  was  created  in  1837. 

Dutch  Guiana  or  Surinam,  east  of  British  Guiana, 
has  an  area  of  46,072  stjUiire  miles  and  a  population 
estimBted  at  90,000,  about  half  of  whom  are 
descended  from  emancipated  negro  slaves.  The 
krgest  numt>er  of  adherents  is  accredited  to  the 
Moravians  who  settled  in  the  colony  as  early  as 
1739,  with  missionary  activity  among  the  slaves 
primarily  in  view.  They  consecrated  the  first 
church  for  these  Christians  in  1796.  At  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery  in  1803,  some  20,000  of  the  33,000 
slaves  belonged  to  the  Brethren,  and  the  total  of 
their  converts  in  1902  amounted  to  29,300.  Next 
stands  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  with  seven 
congregations  and  about  5,(X)0  souls;  then  the 
Anglican  Church,  the  *' Society  for  Free  Evangel- 
ization," and  two  Pn>sbyterian  bodies  with  4,000 
followers  all  told.  The  iioman  Catholic  Church 
gained  a  footing  in  1787  by  o(>ening  a  house  of  wor- 
ship in  the  capital,  Paramaribo,  but  closed  it  six 
years  later,  anil  Roman  Cathoh'c  worship  was  not 
permanently  reinstated  until  1810.  In  1842  the 
apo±?tolic  vicariate  of  Dutch  Guiana  was  created 
for  some  13,000  Catholics,  the  majority  of  whom 
are  colored.  They  have  pastors  of  the  Redemptorist 
Order.  There  are  upward  of  1,200  Jews,  mostly 
descendants  of  those  expellt^d  from  Brazil  in  1663; 
the  first  synagogue  was  built  in  1730.  Some- 
what more  numerous,  2,000  to  2,1CH),  are  the  Mtv 
haramedans,  and  there  are  nearly  8,000  Bralimans 
who  Ijave  come  from  India  and  supplanted  the 
negroes  on  the  plantations, 

French  Guiana  or  Cayenne,  the  easternmost  of  the 
three  colonies,  contains  27,027  square  miles,  with 
33,(XK)  inhabitants.  The  negro  slaves  (numbering 
at  the  time  upward  of  12,600)  were  emancipated 
in  1848,  At  the  same  time  there  were  about 
20,000  Indians  in  the  sylvan  interior  of  the  country, 
abotit  half  of  whom  are  still  heathen.  The  Jesuits 
and  the  Capuchins  who  came  as  early  as  1643,  have 
labored  among  them,  with  but  indifferent  success 
Since  18 10  this  missionary  activity  has  been  con- 
tinned  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The 
apostolic  prefecture  of  French  Guiana  was  created 
in  1643.  There  are  tw^o  Protestant  clmrches  be- 
longing respectively  to  the  French  Reformed  and  the 
Presbyterians.  Wilhelm  Goetz. 

BiflrjooBAfur:  Qo  British  Guiana:  T.  H.  Bcman.  ^fi»- 
MionoTjf  LaJIwur  amoriff  thr  tmtians  of  British  Guiana.  Lon- 
don. 1847;  W.  H.  Brott,  ,\f\»^n  Work  among  the  Indian 
Tribea  of  .  ,  .  Guiana,  \b.  1881;  T.  Farrw,  Notes  &n  the 
HitL  of  the  Church  in  Quiomt,  Berhioe,  1S92.  On  Dutch 
Gujana:  W.  G.  PatKraw.  Dutch  Quiana^  London.  1876; 
A.    Kappler,    HM4ndi«eh-Quiana,    Stytt^aii.    1881.     On 
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Ftvnch  Giii&a*:  F.  BouycTp  La  Quyane  francaitt*  VmiiOf 
18*7;  E.  Nibftut,  Gtij/ane  franfwije,  ib.  lSB2i  P.  Mwy, 
tn  J49uiU*  d  €iijf€nne,  Strssbui^,  1895. 

G0IBERT,  gS'bar',  OF  HOGEITT:  Abbot  of  No- 
gent  (NogeDt-eoufl-Coucy^  near  Laon,  75  m.  n.e.  of 
Paris);  b.  at  Clermont  (40  m,  d.  of  Paria)  1053; 
d.  at  Nogent  between  1121  and  1124.  At  the  a^  of 
twelve  be  entered  the  monaatery  of  Flay»  where  he 
received  a  ekfisieal  and  theological  education,  and 
came  under  the  influence  of  Anaehn,  then  prior  of 
Bee.  In  1104  be  wai  made  abbot  of  St.  Mary's 
monastery  at  Nogent  and  remained  there  the  rest 
of  his  life.  He  was  first  of  all  a  momliflt,  and  hence 
cultivated  moralizing  Scripture  exposition,  which 
seemed  to  him  especially  necessary  in  a  time  when 
faith  was  unshaken,  but  morals  were  much  on  the 
decline  {Db  mia  mta,  L  17,  p.  876).  He  is  not  to  be 
counted,  however,  among  the  enllghteners,  but  is 
rather  a  true  child  of  his  time,  deeply  sunk  in  its 
superstition.  Of  interest  among  his  WTitinga  ts  the 
L^>er  qwo  ordine  aenm  fieri  tUbeiu  which  strenuously 
oppoeea  the  prevalent  reptignance  to  preaching, 
Guibert  advtscMl  placing  the  moral  and  psychological 
elements  into  the  foreground  of  the  sermon  ^  a^d 
held  that  no  manner  of  preaching  was  more  salu- 
tary than  that  which  presented  man's  own  picture 
to  his  mind.  The  pretense  of  the  monks  of  St. 
Medard  that  they  had  a  tooth  of  Christ  induced  him 
to  write  De  ptgmmbm  mnciGTum.  He  by  no  means 
attacks  the  worship  of  reiics,  but  demands  that  one 
should  first  be  convinced  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
relics  and  the  holiness  of  those  from  whom  they 
come.  He  disapproves  of  the  exbuming  of  the 
bodies  of  the  saints  and  the  dismemberment  of  these 
bodies.  He  denies  entirely  the  existence  of  physi- 
cal parts  of  Christ,  since  his  earthly  body  has  been 
a>mpl«tely  tranefiigured.  In  the  second  book  he 
defends  most  energetically  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
fiUntiationf  and  the  doctrine  of  the  necessary  tn^ 
t€fUio  of  the  priest  is  here  found.  Guibert  was  also 
the  first  to  write  an  extensive  history  of  th«;  first 
crusade — HitUmm  qum  diritur  gesta  Dei  per  Franks 
give  hisioria  Hieroaolymiianaf  from  1095  to  the  end 
of  1099,  written  about  1108;  it  was  founded  on  an 
earlier  narrative  by  a  crusader,  which  Guibert 
enlaiged  from  the  oral  communioitiotis  of  others 
and,  aa  he  thought,  improved.  His  statements  are 
not  always  reliable,  but  the  book  as  a  whole  is  an 
important,  historical  source.  Guibert  also  wTOte  a 
kind  of  autobiography,  Mmwdiarum  sivt  de  vita 
mm  li^H  in.  The  first  book  only,  which  reaches  to 
his  election  as  abbot,  is  btogmphical;  it  is  written 
after  the  plan  of  Augustine's  ^^Confe^ions,"  and 
treats  of  his  errors  and  his  repentance  through  the 
divine  praoe.  The  second  book  contains  historical 
material  on  the  monastery  at  Nogent,  relates  Gui- 
bert's  election,  and  tells  monks'  itoriea-  The  most 
interesting  part  is  the  third  book,  a  description  of 
the  doings  of  the  unworthy  bbhop  Galderich  of 
Laon  and  of  the  controversies  between  Inm  and  the 
community  of  Laon,  S.  M,  DEu-mcu, 

BiBLfoomitii'aT:  OuJbprt'i  wtirkfi  wmt^  pdit«d,  with  notes, 
by  U  il'Ach^ry,  pRhji,  1651,  and  are  reprinted  thenw  in 
JIPI',  olri.  Conitult:  J.  MabiUoD,  Anrmltt  oniiniM  S. 
Bentdicti,  hookn  Jx.-t?tiv,:  J,  vV.  Fabrifiuw,  Bihtiothrm 
LaHwiM  mfdifr  ti  infimm  trtaiU.  book  v\L  3fl2-3tiS;  Him- 
0in  tithmire  de  la  Fmnc*,   x,   43(1  acici.;    If.  F.  Itvilti;r« 


•q(|„  B«rtin,  1&7&1  J.  Michaud,  BMwth€/rm  det  croivdM, 
L  122  ngq.,  P&ria,  1B30;  idem*  Uitlove  d^  crai^oda^  ti. 
^  mifi.,  FariJ",  1^1;  H.  C.  L.  toq  8ybel.  GetcAidile  dm 
^tisn  Krtimusm,  pp.  33,  3Ct^  DUewklorr.  Id41;  T.  A, 
Archer  and  C.  L,  Kingiford,  The  CruAttdtt^  pp.  20,  34- 
36,  440,  Ne«r  York.  1195;  Gtbboo.  Derlint  and  FaU,  vi, 
2m,  2ftS;  MoeJter.  ChrUmn  Ck«rdi,  ii.  323-324,  332,  373; 
Ke&ndAT,  CkrUtian  Ckurtk,  jv,  1^  tqq„  «t  pt^mm. 

GUIBERT  OF  RAVEHHA:  Archbishop  of  that 
eity  and  antipope  (Clement  II L)  1080-1100;  b.  in 
Parma  c,  1025;  d.  at  Civita  Castellana  (1&  m.  s.e, 
of  Viterbo)  Sept.  8,  1 100.  He  was  the  d^cendant 
of  a  noble  Italian  family,  and  entered  political  serv- 
ice as  chancellor  for  Italy*  officiating  from  1057- 
1063.  After  the  death  of  Nicholas  II.  in  1061  be 
openly  separated  from  the  curial  party  and  induced 
the  biabops  of  Lombardy  to  protest  against  the  elec- 
tion of  Alexander  II.  and  to  ally  thenaselves  with 
the  secular  i^urt.  The  election  of  Bishop  Cadalus 
of  Farma  as  antipope  at  Basel,  Oct.  1061,  took 
place  probably  in  bia  presence  and  oorte^mnded  to 
his  conception  of  the  situation.  The  resolution  of 
the  Synod  of  Aug»buig  which  ted  to  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  Alexander  II .  did  not  have  his  consent,  and 
probably  for  this  reason  he  resigned  his  chancellor^ 
ship  after  that  synod.  For  the  next  ten  years  be 
seems  to  have  lived  in  Parma.  Though  his  name 
was  not  prominent  during  this  period,  the  German 
court  did  not  lose  sight  of  him.  In  1072»  at  the  inter* 
cession  of  the  empress^  Henry  IV,  made  him  archr 
bifiihop  of  Ravenna.  In  the  beginning  of  the  pon- 
tificate of  Gregory  VI I ,  Guibert  seems  to  have 
cooperated  with  the  pope,  but  probably  as  early  as 
1074  lie  took  tbe  side  of  the  oppoaition.  As  he  ab- 
sented himself  from  the  synod  of  1075,  Gregory  VII. 
suspended  him  from  his  office.  In  1030  the  imperial 
party  elected  bim  antipope,  but  it  was  not  till 
Mar.  24,  1084,  that  he  reached  Rome  and  was  en- 
throned in  the  Lateran  Church,  The  German  epis- 
copate acknowledged  him  as  pope  at  the  Synod  of 
Mains,  April,  1085;  but  his  elevation  did  not  briof 
to  tbe  emperor  that  increase  of  power  which  he 
expected. 

Personally  Guibert  was  respected  by  friend  and 
foe,  but  he  lacked  the  initiative  necessary  for  a 
champion  of  the  imperial  cause.  He  remained  faith- 
ful to  Henry  IV,,  and  on  Afarch  31,  1084,  crowned 
him  king,  but  was  never  able  to  exercise  a  decisive 
influence  upon  the  condition  of  the  Church, 

(A,  Hauck,) 
BmLToa&AJHT:  JmS&,  Rtgewla,  1.  649-4155;  O,  K6hDck«, 
H^ibcTt  Vim  Ravenna,  Leipato,  ISSS;  Schaff,  CArMlun 
Church,  V,  j,  pp.  41,  61  aqq.,  73,  75;  BliLmaB,  Latin 
ChrLtlianitj/,  vol.  Lii.  puMlm,  Iv.  67;  Bower,  Pgpet,  ii, 
307-427. 

GtnDO,  gi'd5,  OF  AHEZZO:  Benedictine;  b. 
at  ArcBEO  (55  m.  s.e.  of  Florence)  between  990  and 
lOOO;  d.  about  1050.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
eleventh  century  he  became  a  monk  in  the  monastery 
of  Pomposa*  but  the  success  of  his  method  of  teacb- 
inj5  singing  aroused  such  jealousy  that  he  was  ex- 
pelled. He  found  reft^ge  with  the  bishop  of  Aj^£&q^ 
and  at  the  invitation  of  John  XIX.  went  to  Home. 
His  abbot  then  urged  him  t<>  return  to  Pompo^ 
but  whether  he  did  so  or  whether  be  is  to  be  iden- 
tifieil  with  the  Prior  Guido  who  died  at  the  Carnal- 
dolite  momuitery  of  Avcllana  in  1050,  is  uncertain. 
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Ho  applied  the  famous  syllables  **  ut  re  mi  fa  sol 
It"  to  the  DOtes  of  the  scale,  these  beuigthe  ini- 
tiil  syllables  of  the  hemisticlis  of  a  hymn  on  John 
the  Baptist.  He  improved  the  system  which  nU 
p»dy  existed  by  the  use  of  additional  lines  and  by 
avuliiig  himaelf  of  the  spaces  between  them.  The 
which  be  placed  on  and  between  the  Unes  were 
notes,  but  the  old  neumes.  In  addition  to  thp 
enumerated  in  the  bibliography,  he  was 
probftbly  the  author  of  a  letter  against  simony, 
adidieised  to  Heribert^  archbishop  of  Milan. 

(R.  SCHMID.) 
Bhuogkaprt:  Guido*a  workfl  on  music,  ffenuioe  and 
dotibAfiil,  were  edited  by  Gerbert  in  Script.  eccL  de  muMicu 
mm,  vol.  ii,,  8l.  BU«,  1784,  in  AfPL,  cxH.,  and  in  C,  E. 
H,  de  CoilflMmAker.  Scriptorum  de  mu4ica  ,  ,  ,  wnm* 
mm,  vol.  ii.,  F^A,  1865,  Consult:  H.  O,  KieMtrotter, 
Q^ddo  M»n  ^reuo,  Leipaie,  1840;  H,  Niemann,  Studitn 
AT  QmhidOt  der  NQtenachrift,  ib.  187S;  idem,  Muwik- 
imkftK  ib.  ims. 

GOIDO  OF  CREMA,    See  R\schal  III. 

CUIDO  (GUY)  DE  BRAY  (BRES).     See  Br^s. 

GUIDONIS,  gwi-do'nis,  BERNARBUS  (BER- 
lARDGUI);  Dominican^  inquisitor  in  Toulouse; 
b.  it  Roydre-3  (department  of  Haut<^-Vtenne,  arron- 
temeiit  of  Saint-Y^ricLx,  27  m.  s.  of  Limoges)  about 
1361;  d,  at  Lod^ve  (33  ra.  w.n.w.  of  Montpeliier) 
Dec  30,  1331.  He  ent^rctl  the  Dominican  Order 
in  1271).  From  1294  to  130o  he  served  as  prior  in 
MttVBijt&at  Albi,  Carcassonne,  Castres,  and  Limoges; 
k  1314  he  was  vicar  of  the  province  of  Toulouse; 
>bout  1316  became  procurator  general  of  his 
In  1307  he  was  appointed  inquisitor  of 
Tbulome,  where  for  nearly  eighteen  years  he  ad- 
n&slrtered  bia  olBce  with  ^al  and  took  an  active  part 
b  titt  extirpation  of  the  Cathanst  heresy  (see  New 
HiNicHKANS,  II.)*  A  fairly  exhaustive  narrative  of 
ku activity  ia  supplied  in  the  Liber  aententiarfjm  in- 
fsiiiiifmit  Tohsana:,  published  by  P.  van  Limborch 
inhis  ffiitorui  inquuUionis  (Amsterdam,  ltT92).  An 
official  manual  for  the  procedure  of  the  officers  of 
tbi  Inqmsiiion  was  prepared  by  Guidon  is  under 
^  lilie:  Practica  inquimtionis  (first  issued  by 
C  Douaia,  P^ns,  1886),  a  volume  furnishing  %'al- 
QlUi  ehittdAtioDS  of  the  doctrines  and  jieculiarilies 
of  tlie  virioua  heretical  factions.  That  the  Curia 
Iffiprecttted  his  eminent  ability,  appears  from  his 
npeilcd  employment  in  the  papal  diplonmttc  serv- 
kt.  Thus  in  1317  he  was  despatched  to  Italy  in 
Mliilf  of  pacification  between  the  Guelplm  and 
GhaheUioea,  and  for  the  adjii.tstment  of  partissan 
iCnfeiat  Genoft;  and  in  1318  he  was  commissioned 
mediate  a  reconciliation  between  Philip  V.  of 
and  Count  Robert  of  Fbnders,  In  1233  he 
bishop  of  Tuy,  in  Spain;  whence,  in  1324, 
W  wma  translated  to  the  diocese  of  Lod^ve. 

Along  with   his   official   activity,   Guidonis  ex- 
'  m  rf!tnarkably  comprehensive  literary  indus- 
OC  his  historical  works,  the  best  known  are 
history  of  the  popes  {Fhre9  croniearum 
pontificum    Romanarum);     his   com- 
ftooount  of  the  popes  and  emperors  (Ciila- 
pontifimm  fionwinorum  ct  impt^atorum); 
of  the  French  kings.    Of  importance, 
is  the  great  work  on  the  hi.story  of  the 
Order*    which  Guidon  is   undertook   in 


1304;  only  parts  have  hitherto  been  pyblished,  but 
C.  Douais  has  repeatedly  made  u-se  of  Guidonis' 
materia b  for  the  history  of  that  Order.  Guidonis' 
digest  of  the  acts  of  the  origimd  chapter  general  of 
the  Dominican  Onier  hiis  been  edited  by  B,  M. 
Reichert  {MonuTneJita  ordiJiis  fratrum  prmdicato- 
ritm,  vol.  iii.j  Prague,  1898);  the  acts  of  the  pro- 
vincial chapter  of  the  Dominican  province  of  Pro- 
vence (dowTi  to  1302)  were  made  known  by  Douais 
in  1894.  As  yet  unpublished  are  Guidonis'  Sjx'^m- 
lum  sandoralc  (a  valuable  collection  of  legends  of  the 
saints)  and  Dv  temjmrihus  et  anm's  generaiiufn  ei 
provinn^iliHm  cortciiiontm.  Great  confusion  ensued 
formerly  from  the  designation  erroneously  attrib- 
uted to  Guidonis;  *'  de  Castris  S.  Vincentii  ";  since 
his  writings  thus  came  to  be  partly  ascribed  to 
Bernard  us  de  Castris  8*  Vincentii.  He  has  also  been 
confuaefl  with  the  Dominican  Guido  de  Pileo  of 
Vincenza  (d,  1331),  and  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
his  elder  fellow  Dominican,  Bemardus  Guidonis  of 
B^ziers  (hence  Biierrerms),  who  died  in  1273. 

(Herman  Haltpt.) 
Biblio^jrapbt:  The  ctarlier  litemtiir©  ia  given  in  U,  Cheva- 
lier, Rfpertoire  dea  wottrcet  hUtoriqxif  du  moven-^ge^  tn- 
blioffrapkie,  i.  1010,  Parin,  190S«  The  principal  mcxlem 
wuric  i*  L.  DelisJe,  Notice  9ur  lea  manuvriiM  de  Bernard 
Qui,  in  Natic/ia  ft  ej-iraita  dea  MSS,  de  ia  bibiioih^qvs  na- 
tionalt.  xxvxl  169-465,  Pa^i^  187©.  Consult:  C.  Mo* 
linier,  L' t nquiaxtion  dana  le  midi  de  la  France^  pp.  5  8qq.« 
197  sqq.f  ib,  ISSO;  id«m,  in  Archivta  dea  miaeiona  act- 
entifiquea  ft  titUrairea,  3  «cr..  xiv,  189  siqq.,  238  aqq.,  ib, 
1888;  O.  Loreni.  DGQ.  vol.  li.  piw.'nni,  Berlin,  1887;  H. 
SacbHoe,  in  fJalte  unia  du  haat,  lierlin,  1891;  idem,  Ber- 
nard um  Guidonia  vnd  die  Apoatetbriider,  Boitock,  1891; 
Potlhast,  WfffweiafT,  pp.  150-152  (indiBpenaabte  for  the 
souTCeM);  F.  Arbellot,  Etude  bioffraphiqite  et  bibliograpkique 
aur  Bernard  Guidonia,  Limogfls,  lS9fi:  G.  Douain,  ZJocu- 
mejita  pour  aervir  A  Vhiai,  de  I'inqUriaition,  P&rift,  1900. 

GUILLON,  giy6h\  MARIE  HICOLAS  SYI^ 
VESTRE:  French  Roman  Catholic,  Bishop  of 
Morocco  in  pariihus  infidelium;  b.  in  Parts  Jan.  1, 
1760;  d.  at  Montfermeil  (19  m.  n.e.  of  Paris)  Oct. 
16,  1847.  He  studied  at  the  Colli^ge  du  Plcssis  and 
at  the  CoU^  Louis- le-G rand  and  acquired  great 
proficiency  in  medicine,  as  well  as  in  theology.  He 
became  almoner  and  librarian  to  the  Princess  Lam- 
balle,  but  fled  to  Sceaux  after  her  execution  in 
1792  and  practised  medicine  there,  and  at  Meaux, 
for  several  years  under  the  assumed  name  of  Pastel. 
After  the  Revolution  he  was  made  honorary  canon 
and  librarian  of  the  cathedral  of  Paris,  He  ac- 
companied Cardinal  Fesch  to  Rome,  and  on  his 
return  l:>ecame  professor  of  rhetoric  at  the  Lyc^'e 
Bonaparte,  and  shortly  afterwarti  professor  of 
sacred  eloquence  at  the  Sorbonne.  He  also  be- 
came almoner  of  the  College  Louis-le-Grand,  al- 
motjer  to  the  Princess  of  Orl^ns^  honorary  canon 
of  Saint  Denis,  bishop  of  Morocco  (1833),  dean  of 
the  theological  faculty  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  an 
officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  Ho  was  a  prolific 
writer,  and  some  of  his  works  are  still  of  value, 
particularly  his  CoUe^^n  de$  brefs  du  Pope  Pw  VL 
(2  vob.,  Paris,  179H);  Bibliotkhq^ie  cAoiJrwr  des  ph'ejt 
grecs  ei  latins  (26  vols.,  1822);  and  his  excellent 
translation  of  Cyprian's  works  (2  vols.,  1837). 
Bt nuooA APBT!   Lichtenberger,  ESR,  v.  792-79;i 

GUILT:  The  state  resulting  from  the  violation 
of  law.  lu  Christianity  the  presuppositions  of 
guilt  are  the  Christian  view  of  Sin  (q.v),  personal 
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freedom  and  moral  law.  Originally  the  word  for 
guilt  signified  a  debt,  then  the  liability  for  debt, 
still  later  it  stood  for  crime  and  the  state  of  one  who 
had  violated  custom  or  law  without  reference  to 
the  ideal  nature  of  these,  as  liable  to  punishment. 
With  reference  to  the  law  of  God,  guilt  was  the 
condition  of  one  who  having  transgressed  the  law 
was  liable  to  penalty.  In  the  Old  Testament  guilt- 
offerings  were  coupled  with  sin-offerings,  both  of 
which  assumed  violation  of  the  covenant  relations 
which  demanded  atonement.  It  involved  the  as- 
8im:iption  that  legal  requirement,  not  so  much 
personal  as  arbitrary  and  external,  had  been  dis- 
turbed and  that  satisfaction  had  to  be  made. 
This  idea  has  its  ethnic  parallels.  In  Roman  law 
culpa  designates  the  transgression  of  law  where  no 
dolu8  can  be  attributed  to  the  conscious  intention. 
Aitia,  which  stood  for  cause,  meant  also  guilt; 
even  heroes  lay  under  a  burden  of  guilt  which  could 
not  be  ethically  attributed  to  them;  hence  it  ap- 
pears as  a  fate---Aaimarmen^.  The  German  Skulda 
was  one  of  the  fates.  The  earliest  Christian  term 
for  guilt  was  not  aitia  but  opheiUnuif  "debt"  (cf. 
Matt.  vi.  12). 

Guilt  thus  appears  in  two  relations — civil  and 
personal.  In  ci\il  affairs  one  may  come  under 
obligations  to  compensate  for  an  action  legally 
defective,  by  the  payment  of  money  or  other  equiva- 
lent. By  a  criminal  act,  in  addition  to  the  injury 
done,  the  criminal  has  violated  a  social  order  for 
which  the  only  satisfaction  is  punishment;  this, 
while  not  repaying  the  injured  party,  compels  a 
recognition  of  the  order  violated.  Here  the  relation 
is  no  longer  external,  involving  debt  and  things, 
but  persomal,  involving  crime  and  persons.  Thus 
the  necessity  of  punishment  cleaves  to  the  trans- 
gressor. According  to  the  New  Testament  guilt 
has  the  following  relations:  (1)  to  the  object  vio- 
lated by  the  sin  (I  Cor.  xi.  27;  Jas.  ii.  10);  (2)  to 
the  sin  with  which  it  is  connected  (Mark  iii.  29); 
(3)  to  the  penalty  to  which  the  evit^oer  is  liable 
(Matt.  xxvi.  66) ;  (4)  to  the  person  to  whose  juris- 
diction one  is  answerable  on  the  ground  of  violated 
obligation  (Rom.  iii.  19). 

Several  theories  have  been  proposed  to  account 
for  the  consciousness  of  guilt:  (1)  It  is  grounded  in 
part  in  the  participation  of  all  men  in  Adam's  sin, 
and  in  part  in  the  corruption  which  is  the  punish- 
ment of  that  sin.  (2)  A  blameworthy  deed  com- 
mitted by  each  individual  of  the  race  in  a  prenatal 
state  announces  itself  in  the  universal  consciousness 
of  guilt  (Julius  M tiller).  (3)  The  consciousness  of 
guilt  is  an  incident  of  human  development;  ''in 
his  direct  and  unformed  condition,  man  is  in  a  sit- 
uation in  which  he  ought  not  to  be,  and  he  must 
free  himself.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  doctrine 
of  original  sin."  This  condition  is  therefore  in- 
evitable, but  to  be  transcended,  and  w^ith  its  dis- 
appearance guilt  will  also  disappear  (Hegel);  or 
through  the  painful — guilty — consciousness  of  nat- 
ural weakness  as  something  that  should  not  be,  one 
becomes  susceptible  to  redemption  by  which  he 
attains  perfection  (Schleiermacher).  (4)  Guilt  is 
a  social  phenomenon.  All  men  are  involved  in  the 
general  consequences  and  sufferings  caused  by  sin. 
This  is  the  truth  contained  in  the  doctrine  of  origi- 


nal sin.  Men  may  be  only  in  part  aware  of  this 
state  and  later  they  may  be  awakened  from  their 
indifference  and  lethaigy  and  be  led  to  confess  and 
forsake  their  blameworthy  .share  in  a  general  imr 
moral  and  irreligious  condition.  So  far  at  least 
as  they  consent  to  those  social  conditions  which 
violate  the  ideal  moral  order  they  are  guilty.  But 
the  line  between  individual  and  social  guilt  is  hard 
to  define.  (5)  Guilt  attaches  only  to  those  actions 
and  to  that  character  which  are  self-originated  and 
for  which  one  is  therefore  responsible.  He  has 
freely  identified  himself  with  the  moral  conditions 
in  which  he  is  found.  Accordingly  he  is  out  of 
tune  with  the  moral  order  of  the  world,  society, 
and  his  own  better  self.  His  acts  become  habitual, 
his  choice  cumulative,  registered  in  a  permanent 
alienation  from  God.  And  the  wrong  act  has  not 
only  its  outer,  but  its  inner  consequences,  and  these 
latter  cleave  to  the  sinner  and  he  is  answerable  to 
God.  This  constitutes  his  guilt.  The  prophets,  in 
their  revolt  from  the  earlier  Hebrew  notion  of  sin 
as  derived  from  social  solidarity,  carried  the  idea 
of  individual  sin  and  guilt  to  the  very  breaking- 
point  (Jer.  xxxi.  29,  30:  Ezek.  xviii.  2, 4,  9,  xxxiii. 
12-20).  In  personal  life  there  may  be  guilt  where 
there  is  no  inunediate  consciousness  of  it.  There  are 
degrees  of  guilt,  but  no  guilt  is  infinite.  Strictly 
speeddng,  there  is  neither  inheritance  nor  transfer 
of  guilt.  C.  A.  Beckwith. 

Bibuoorapht:  The  subject  it  treated  in  the  treatiees  on 
■srstematic  theology  (tee  Dogma,  Doomaticb);  in  the 
works  on  Biblical  THKOLoar  (q.v.);  and  in  the  oom- 
mentariet  on  the  pastaset  cited  in  the  text.  Consult 
also  the  literature  under  Sin;  J.  MQller,  Die  dtritUidtm 
Lekn  von  der  SamU,  2  volt..  Stuttsart,  1877,  Eng.  trantl., 
Edinbuigh,  1877;  DCG,  i.  696-098. 

GUiTMunii,  gwit'mund,  CHRISTIAN:  Bishop 
of  Aversa  (13  m.  n.n.w.  of  Naples);  b.  in  Noi^ 
mandy,  probably  c.  1020;  d.  about  1095.  He 
was  instructed  by  Lanfranc  at  Bee.  Later  he  was 
a  monk  in  the  monastery  of  La-Croix  Saint-Leufroi 
in  the  diocese  of  Evreux  (department  of  Eure,  be- 
tween Gaillon  and  Evreux).  Thence  William  the 
Conqueror  called  him  to  England  after  the  battle 
of  Senlac  (Oct.  14,  1066),  with  the  intention  of 
offering  him  later  an  English  bishopric,  but  he  could 
not  induce  Guitmund  to  remain.  At  the  beginning 
of  1077  he  was  in  Rome,  where  he  entered  a  monas- 
tery under  the  name  of  Christianus.  He  soon  gained 
great  influence  at  the  papal  court.  In  an  account 
of  the  events  in  Rome  in  Dec.,  1083,  he  appears  as 
the  leader  of  the  Gregorian  party.  After  the  death 
of  Gregory  he  vehemently  opposed  the  election  of 
Victor  III.  (pope  1086-87),  but  was  more  favor- 
ably inclined  toward  Urban  II.  (1088-99).  To  him 
he  owed  his  election  as  bishop  of  Aversa,  about 
July,  1088. 

Guitmund 's  fame  rests  upon  his  attack  on  Beren- 
gar  of  Tours  and  his  formulation  of  the  ooomion 
doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  his  Lt&rt  tres  de 
corporis  el  sanguinis  Domini  veritate  in  eucharisiia. 
The  work  originated  between  1073  and  1078,  prob- 
ably in  La-Croix-Saint^Leufroi,  and  aims  to  refute 
Berengar's  book  Des  acra  ccma,     Guitmund  tries 

(1)  to  prove  from  the  conception  of  divine  omnipo- 
tence the  possibility  of  the  ''essential"  change; 

(2)  to  confute  the  esthetic  objection  to  the  idea  of 
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a  •'  ehewing  *'   of  Christ.     In   this  conneetion   he 

argues  <3)  ihat  m  every  particle  of  the  elements  the 

^hole  Christ  is  partaken,  ami  (4>  that  the  s|)eci.il 

ttuinner  of  the  change  which  takes  place   in   the 

Lord's  Supper  corresponds  exactly  to  the  special 

manner  of  lE^eneration  in  the  bjrt!i  of  Christ,  and  is 

«3  difficult  to  be  understood  by  the  intellect  as  it  ia 

easy  to  be  grasped  by  faith.     In  the  second  book 

He  refutes  (5)  the  objection  of  Berengar  that  (he 

incomjptible  body  of  the  heavenly  Christ  is,  accord- 

in|5  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  considered  sub- 

Kffii  to  the  process  of  digt^stion,  and  tries  ((3)   t« 

flmlidiite  Berengar's  proofs  from  the  Fathers,     In 

tkthinl  hook  he  attempts  (7)  to  prove  from  the 

Fithers  that  the  doctrine  of  transuhstantiatton  ts 

10 accordance  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  ami 

(S)  to  confute  three  similar  heterodox  views  on  the 

Lord's  Supper  that  had  originates!  with  Berengur. 

Besidef  his  principal  work,  Guitmuad  wrote  also 

00  the  Trinity — Con/e&no  de  nafKta  trinUaie,  Christi 

humamtate  cffrponsque  ac  mnguinu  Domini  nostri 

tmtde,  and  Episiola  ad  Er/aAtum  of  which  only  a 

fraimeDt  is  preeerved*  (IL  BOhioirO 

BtujMtAiTiT:  The  miiHa  princept  of  tils  work  on  the 
Eudunut  wa«  published  by  Er&jimua,  Jia^ei,  1530;  (hat 
wd  the  CoHff9Mio  were  israed  by  Ulimmier.  Low<^n,  1561 ; 
^m  tuo  and  th«  Epist&la  are  in  MPL,  cxlix,  Hi^  life 
iiiAOnkHeuB  Vitalia.  Hitt,  tcci,  tv.  8,  CoD»uli:  Hi9- 
fmMtrmn  tU  la  Franeg,  viii.  553-572;  J.  Bach.  Dog- 
mnmdtid^  lUt  Mm^aiUr;  u  5S6-5A7.  Vieiiiia.  1873; 
&_AMtMf,  IjlMmch  dtr  DoQmmQ^chichte,  ii.  60,  Ivcip^ic, 
HvBMk,  Dogma,  wL  62;  KL,  v.  1350-60;  Ceilhi^r, 
fiMO^.  iJL  759-760,  itiii.  131,  176.  516-525. 

GUIZOT,    gi''26',    FRANCOIS    PIERRE    GUIL- 

LAUME:    French  historian  and  stat<?sman;    b.  at 

Klnwj  (32  m.  w.s.w.  of  Avignon)  Oct.  i,  1787;   d. 

«t  Yil-Richerf   a   former   Augustinian   monajstery 

warLittcux  (35  m.  e.  of  Caen)^  Sept.  12,  1874.    Ho 

■udneended  from  a  family  of  Huguenot  pastors. 

Hii  fatber,  an  advocate  of  liberal  views,  having 

^BCii  fuiUotioed  during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  he  w,is 

*ik«j  by  his  mother  to  Geneva  and  educated  there 

ottlw  her  care.    In  1805  be  went  to  Paris  to  study 

ii»t  hut  soon  devoted  himself  to  literature,  and  in 

K12  becaine  professor  of  history  at  the  Sorbonne. 

lit  bdonged   to  the  schtx^l  of  doctrinaires,    who 

■oqflyt  to  unite  liberalism  and  conservatism  and 

fKtin  under  a  Hmited  monarchy  the  liberties  won 

bj  the  Revolution.     Hb  lectures  found  an  enthu- 

iMic  reception;  but  for  this  very  reavson  they  were 

mm  prohibited.   From  1830  to  1848  he  devoted  him- 

■If  to  politics  and  held  various  p08ts  including 

llkat  of  minister  of  public  instruction   (1832-34), 

■ad  that  of  premier  (1840-48).     He  reformed  the 

aiBeiik)iiAl  system  of  France  from  top  to  bottom, 

tDCraduciog  parttcuhtrly  valuable  improvements  in 

1^  pfttiaary  and  secondary  schools.     During  the 

PBnmJuyoil  of  1848  the  popular  indignation  again.st 

ym  was  so  great  that  be  sought  safety  in  England. 

Aitm  his  political  fall  he  lived  mostly  in  retirement 

god  toolc  an  increasing  interest  in  religious  atTaii-.s. 

ffl  t8S2  he  became  president  of  the  consistory,  in 

vbidil  capacity  be  fought  the  liberals  tooth  and 

nalL    Wfciethcr  in  the  consistory,  or  the  cabinet,  or 

1^0  pfofawor'a  cbair,  he  showed  always  the  Hame 

firm  aad  unyielding  dbpoi^ition.    He  wa«  tlie  chii'f 

iH|PpOft  o#  ortbodoacy  in  the  Reformed  Church  in 

V,-7 


France  and  was  largely  responsible  for  the  division 
of  the  Church  which  occurred  at  and  after  the 
.S^Tiod  of  1872.  He  believed  strongly  in  the  nece^ 
pity  for  authority  and  had  no  patience  with  criti- 
cism, either  of  religion  or  politics.  For  liim  religion 
was  above  ail,  the  sanction  of  order  and  authority. 
Hence  his  great  admiration  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

Guizot  wa«  thoroughly  unselfish  and  a  man  of 
unimpeachable  integrity.  Though  he  filled  the 
highest  political  offices  and  aa  premier  had  the  en- 
tire power  of  France?  in  his  hands,  he  die*!  a  poor 
man.  It  may  be  added  that  be  took  part  in  found- 
ing the  Soci^t^  Biblique  in  1826,  and  the  SociiSt^  de 
riliiitoire  du  Protestant isme,  1857,  A  few  of  bia 
most  important  works  are:  Histoire  gt'wraie  fie  la 
ckilisalwn  en  Enrope  (Paris,  1828),  and  Histmre  de 
l<i  civilimttwn  en  France  (5  vols.,  182t>-32),  both 
translated  into  English  by  W.  Hazlitt  under  tho 
title.  The  Hwtory  of  Ciinlisaiion  (3  vols.,  London, 
1 856) ;  flisimre  de  lu  Hi' ind ui ion  d ' A ngleterre  { 2  vols . , 
1820-27,  extended  to  ti  vols.,  1850-56;  Eng,  transl, 
2  vols.,  Oxford,  1838;  also  transl.  by  W.  Hazlitt, 
London,  1856);  Vii\  correajxtmlance  ei  ecrits  de 
Washington  (6  vols.,  1839-40,  Kng.  transL,  London, 
1 840) ;  M^mairt'S  pour  gervir  a  t^histoire  de  mon  temps 
(8  vols.,  1858-67;  Eng,  tninsL  in  part,  Memoirs 
to  iUusirate  the  History  of  My  TiTne,  4  vols.,  Lon- 
don, 1858-61);  L'Eglise  ei  la  sociMe  chrHienne 
(1861;  Eng.  transl.,  The  Chruitian  Church  and 
Society  in  IS6t^  London,  1861);  MidiMiojis  siiT 
Vemt^nce  de  ta  religion  chriii^nne  (1864;  Eng. 
tranHl.,  McdittUi<in»  on  the  Essence  of  Christianity t 
London,  1864),  subfiequenlly  supplemented  J  Les 
Vies  de  quarlre  grands  Chniiens  fran^ais  (vol.  i., 
1868;  Eng.  transl.,  Saird  Lom%  and  Calvin,  London, 
1869);  and  UHistoire  de  France  ,  .  ,  raconi^e  h 
mes  petits-enfards  {7  vols.,  1870-79;  Eng.  transL, 
Histortf  of  France  .  .  .  to  the  Year  17S9,  8  vols., 
London,  1872-81).  Other  works  of  his  have  ap- 
peared under  English  titles,  and  iUustrale  the 
range  of  his  activities,  e.g.:  Memoirs  of  George 
Monkf  Duke  of  Albemarle  (London,  1838);  Democ- 
racy aTid  its  Mission  (1848);  On  the  Causes  aiid 
Success  of  the  English  Remtution  of  1640-1688 
(1850) ;  Eamy  on  the  Hist,  of  the  Origin  of  Represeni- 
alive  Gotiemmeni  (1852);  The  Fine  Arts,  their  Nor- 
tare  arid  Rdatior^  (1853);  Hist,  of  Englnnd  (3  voK^ 
1877-79).  Hia  Life  of  Oliver  Cromweli  (1854  and 
often)  is  an  extract  from  his  **  History  of  the  Eng- 
lish Revolution."  (C»  Pfenoer.) 
BiBLiocRArHT:  Henriette  dc  Witt,  Quixot  dan$  »a  famUU 
el  avee  set  ami«,  ParisT  1S80,  Eng.  traii0l..  Guixol  in  Pri- 
vate Lift,  London.  1880  (by  his  daughter);  D.  Clarke, 
The  Life  and  Writingn  of  M.  Guitot.  Boston,  1875;  J.  F, 
Simon.  Thiers.  Gui^t.  RemuMai,  Paris*  1886;  C.  A.  Sainto- 
Benve,  Ettay*  on  Men  and  Wonum,  London,  1890;  A. 
BarJoux,  Guizot,  Paris,  1894. 

GULICK^  gu'lik,  JOHH  THOMAS:  Congregation- 
alist;  b.  at  Waimea,  Kauai,  Hawaii,  March  13,  1832. 
He  was  ed nested  at  Williams  College  (A,B.,  1859) 
anil  Union  Theological  Seminary  (1861),  He  then 
went  as  a  missionary  to  China  under  the  auspices  of 
the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Mi.s.*iiona  and  Tvas  stationetl  at  Peking  in  1864-65 
and  Kalgan  in  1865-75.  From  1875  to  1899  he 
was  a  miijsionary  in  Japan,  being  stationed  at  Kol»^ 


Quliok 
Qunukll 
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in  187&-S2  and  Osaka  in  1382-09,  but  in  1899  he 

returned  to  the  United  States  and  retired  from  ac- 
tive life.  He  has  written  Evolution^  Racml  and 
Habitwlinal  (Washington,  1005). 

GULZGK,  LUTHER  HALSET:  Ooiigregation- 
alkt  and  missionary;  b.  in  Hawaii,  of  missionary 
parents,  June  10,  1828;  d.  in  Springfield,  Maaa., 
Apr.  8,  1891,  He  was  educated  in  Hawaii^  and  in 
medicine  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
in  New  York  Crty,  and  in  1851  went  as  missionary 
of  the  Amencan  Board  to  Micronesia.  There  he 
labored  Buocessfully  till  1860^  when  his  health  com- 
pelled him  to  retire.  He  went  to  Hawaii,  and  from 
lS6c(  till  1870  he  was  secretaiy  of  the  Hawaiian 
Evangelical  Association.  He  waa  then  employed 
by  the  American  Board  to  visit  Spain  and  Italy 
with  a  view  of  establishing  missions  there,  and  was 
also  under  consideration  as  one  of  the  secretaries 
of  the  Board;  but  from  1875  till  1890  was  the  agent 
of  the  American  Bible  Society,  first  of  its  work 
in  both  Japan  and  China,  and  after  1881  for  China 
only;  later  Siam  was  added.  Ill  health  compelled 
him  to  retnm  to  the  United  States  in  1890^  and  he 
shortly  thereafter  resigned. 

OUIIDULF,   gOnMulf:     I,  Heretical  teacher  of 

the  &rit  half  of  the  eleventh  century.  About  1025 
a  number  of  heretics  were  arrested  in  Arras  and 
committed  to  a  synod  convened  in  the  city  for  final 
sentence.  The  defendants  named  as  their  teacher 
an  Italian  called  Gundulf,  who  had  escaped  pur- 
suit. It  would  appear  that  he  had  acquainted  them 
with  the  pre<»pts  of  the  Gospels  and  the  apostles, 
beside  which  no  other  soun^  of  faith  was  to  be 
regarded.  They  rejected  the  church  doctrine  of  the 
sacraments,  and  opposed  zealously  all  liturgical 
developments,  the  veneration  of  saints  (except  the 
martyrs  and  apostles),  and  pray  era  for  the  dead. 
Ecclesiastical  hierarchy  was  supplanted  among  them 
by  sectarian  preacher®  called  from  the  laity,  while 
the  ecclesiastical  means  of  grace  were  superseded  by 
individual  "  election  "  to  the  state  of  justification. 
Their  moral  ideal  consisted  in  forsaking  the  world, 
mortifying  the  fiesh,  subsisting  by  the  labor  of 
their  hands,  and  showing  love  to  all;  the  married 
estate  appeared  to  them  sinful.  On  declaring  them- 
selves ready  to  recant,  the  accused  were  allowed  to 
make  reconciliation  with  the  Church.  Undoubtedly 
Gnndulf  and  his  adherents  may  be  classed  with  the 
Cathari,  who  were  then  spreading  from  northern 
Italy  into  the  districts  beyond  the  Alps. 

Herman  Haupt. 

BiBLiociLAPnT:  Lh  d'Af^hSry,  SpLeUefftum,  i.  606  qq..  Farifi, 
1723  (Dostains  the  Aciii  of  tbe  Synod,  qf  ArtmR  &nd  the 
letlars  of  Hinbop  Gerhti.rd  of  CAJTibrai);  MahkL.  Canriiia, 
jUX*  433  flqq.;  P,  PnederieQt  C&rpyM  donim^niijrum  in- 
quiwUioniB  Neetiartdicm,  i.  1-A,  The  HAgue^  1SS&,  Gbn- 
iult  &l8o:  C.  Sc^hmidt,  MiM.  «l  doc^ne  de  la  «eefe  d«i 
CtUkarta,  L  35  aqq.,  P«na,  1840;  J.  J.  L  vop  Dollingen 
BnirAoe  fur  Sektenffevchichie  da  MiUtlaUera,  j,  5&  iqq,, 
Muiiicb,  1890. 

3.  Bishop  of  Rochester;  b*  near  Houen,  France, 
c.  1024;  d,  at  Rochester  Mar.  7,  1108,  He  r^?oeived 
his  education  at  Rouen,  became  a  clerk  of  the  cathe- 
dral there,  and  in  1059,  on  his  return  from  a  pil- 
grimage to  Jerusalem,  became  a  monk  in  the  monas- 
tery at  Bee.    Here  b©  met  Anselm  of  Canterbury 


in  1060,  with  whom  he  formed  a  Ufelong  friend- 
ship.    Lan franc,  the  prior  at  Bee,  became  greatly 
attached  to  him,  took  him  to  Caen  in  1066^  and  on 
his  appointment  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury, 
in  107O,  he  made  Gundulf  his  proctor  and  placed 
him  in  charge  of  the  estates  of  the  archbishopric. 
Through    Lan  franc  ^8   influence   Gundulf   was   ap- 
pointed bishop  of  Rochester,  being  consecrated  in 
Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  Mar.  19,  1077.     Gun- 
dulf, who  was  a  famous  architect,  at  once  rebuilt 
the  church  at  Rochester  and  made  his  chapter 
monastio,   substituting  for  the  five  canons  sixty 
monks.     He  also  built  the  White  Tower  in  tha 
Tower  of  London,  a  castle  at  Rochester  for  William 
Rufus,  a  nunnery  at  Mailing,  aod  the  so-called  St, 
Leonardos  tower  at   West  Mailing.      In   107S   he 
founded  a  hoepital  for  lepers  at  Chatham,    He  was 
well  liked  by  William  Eufus,  and  by  Henry  I. 
Br^uoaRAfETT;  The  Vita  by  a  ijootemporwy  ii  in  H.  Whrn^ 
too,  Anglia  aaerot  ii.  273-202,  cf.  i.  33G  •qfj,,  London, 
imi,    and    MPL,  dix.  S13-S36.     CdSBuit:     T.    WKgbi, 
Eiographia  Britannica  Ji£eraHla.  Ii.  41-43+  Londoii,   1B46; 
T.  D.  Mftrdy,  DtstripHve  Caialagut  iff  MaleriaU.  p.   103, 
no.  150,   in  RqIU  Strien.  ib.  1862-71;   HittoiTw  liUfrmn 
lU  ta  FratKe,  H.  ^&&i   W.    R.  W.  Bt«phens,  TJu  Engiitk 
Ckwi^  .  ,  .  /0&^lJf7f,[)p.2S,3fi,  104,275,  Loodoti,  1901; 
DNB,  ^uij.  339-341. 

GUITKEL,  gunid,  JOHAMI  FRIEDRICH  HER- 

MANTf :  German  Proteatant;  b.  at  Springe  (14  m.  s.w, 
of  Hanover)  May  23, 1862,  He  was  edut^ted  at  the 
universities  of  Gottingen,  Giessen,  and  Leipsic,  and 
in  188&-94  was  privatKlooent  at  Haile.  Since  the 
latter  year  he  has  been  associate  profeaaor  of  Old 
Testament  exegesis  at  the  University  of  Berlin.  In 
addition  to  editing  the  Forschungen  tur  Religion 
und  Literolur  de^  AUen  und  Neuen  TestamenU  in 
collaboration  with  W,  Bousset  since  1903,  he  has 
written  Wirkung  dcs  heitigen  Geistes  (Gdttingen, 
18S8);  SchOjifung  und  Chao»  in  Urteii  und  End^eit 
(1895);  Iter  PropAeiE^m  (Tubingen,  1900);  GenemM 
nber9<iit  und  G^kldH  (Gdttingen,  1900);  Du  Sagm 
der  Genesis  {1901;  Eng.  transK  by  W.  H.  C^iruth, 
The  Legends  of  Genems^  Chicago,  1901);  /#ra«l  und 
Babylonien  (Gottingen,  1903;  Eng.transl.  by  E,  S.B., 
Israel  and  Babylon;  The  Infiuetwe  of  Babylon  tm 
ike  Religion  of  l$md)i  Z«m  religionsgeschichUicJien 
Verni&ndnw  dt9  Neuen  TeMarnenta  (1903);  Au9ge' 
wdhlte  PsalTnen  (1904);  and  LUeraiurffescM^hte  isro- 
els  und  de»  alien  Judentuma  (Leipsic,  1906). 

GUNPOWDER  PLOT:  A  conspiracy  on  the  part 
of  certain  Roman  Catholics  in  England  to  destroy 
the  king,  lords,  and  commons  by  blowing  up  the 
parliament  house  at  the  opening  of  parliament  on 
Nov.  5,  1605,  and  thus  overthrow  the  government 
in  the  interest  of  Roman  Catholicism.  The  con- 
spimcy  grew  out  of  the  resentment  felt  toward 
James  1.  for  his  rigid  enforcement  of  the  old  penal 
laws  of  Elizabeth  against  Roman  Catholics.  In 
order  to  facilitate  his  accession  to  the  Englishi 
throne  he  had  promised  a  number  of  prominent 
Roman  Catholics  that  fines  against  recusants  would 
no  longer  be  exacted,  Spanish  diplomacy  having 
been  tried  upon  James  in  vain,  the  Gunpowder 
Plot  was  hatched  by  Rol>ert  Catesby,  John  Wright, 
and  Thomas  Winter  early  in  1604.  Thomas  Percy 
and  Guy  Fnwkes  were  soon  sworn  into  the  plot, 
and  later  several  others^  including  Everard  Digby« 
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FkanoB  Tielhajii,    and    Ambroee   Rook  wood,    all 
men  of  wealth  and  prominence.     A  building  ad- 
joioiiig  the  parUament  house  was  rented  in  Percy's 
iiftffie,  and  in  Dee*,  1604,  the  conspirators  began  to 
ticavatc  a  passage  from  their  cellar.     After  they 
had  bored  about  half  way  through  the  wall,  which 
w«  nine  feet  thick,  they  were  able  the  foU owing 
March  to  rent,  also  in  Percy's  name,  a  cellar  im- 
mniuitely  under  the  House  of  Lords,     Here  they 
itor«d  liiirty-eix  barrels  of  powder,  covering  them 
with  stones  and  bars  of  iron,  and  concealing  all 
beneath  lumber  and  fagots  of  various  kinds.     By 
Jjty,  1605.  all  was  in  readiness j    but  parliament 
I  not  to  meet  till  Nov,  5.     While  he  did  not 
at€  the  plan,  Fawkes  was  the  leading  con- 
spirator in  all  these  preparations,  and  on  account 
of  hk  coolness  and  courage  he  was  entrusted  with 
Ibe  important  work  of  firing  the  powder  on  Nov.  5. 
Tea  days  before  the  plot  was  to  have  been  consura- 
Aited*  Lord  Monteagle,  a  Catholic  and  a  friend  of 
tf^m%l  of  the  conspirators,  received  an  anonymous 
loiter  warning  him  not  to  attend  the  opening  session 
of  parliament.     He  at  once  showed  the  letter  to 
mi  Salisbury,  who  conamunicated  the  matter  to 
tbe  king.    On  Nov.  4  the  lord  chamberlain,  while 
KniQl  over  the  parliament  house,  noticed  a  suspi- 
«WUi  abundance  of  fuel  in  the  cellar  occupied  by 
Fawkw.    That  night  the  cellar  was  searched,  the 
pcrwtter  waa  discovered,  aixd  Fawkes  w*as  arrested 
j  tut  as  he  was  returning  from  a  midnight  conference 
^th  Percy.     Under  severe  torture  Fawkes  made 
a  full  oonfeasion  on  Nov,  9;   and  on  Jan.  27,  1606, 
•II  the  conspirators  were  condemned  to  be  drawn, 
iMBged,  and  quartered,    Fawkes,  with  three  others, 
««Hid©d  the  scaffold  on  Jan.  31,  1606,    Four  fel- 
low conspirators   had   been  execute  on  the  pre- 
Wliag  day.     What  part,,  if  any,  the  Jesuits  took 
i&  tlie  plot  is  still  a  mooted  question,  though  it  is 
iwrtty  eertaln  that  Henry  Garnett,  the  head  of  the 
Older  in  England,  had  a  guilty  knowledge  of  it. 
HfewM  executed  on  May  3,  1606.     On  Jan.  21, 
\W6,  parliament  set  apart  Nov.  5  as  a  day  of  na- 
IhioaI  thanksgiving.    This  act  was  not  repealed  for 
^*o  hundred  years.     It  was  long  customary  on 
tb»  day  to  dress  up  in  rags  an  effigy  of  Fawkes, 
P«ide  it  through  the  street,  singing  rimes,  and 
IWy  bum  the  effigy  at  night.    The  discovery  of 
^  ptoi  was  diaatftrous  to  the  cause  of  the  Roman 
^^>tiblie»  ID  England,  as  thereafter  the  laws  against 
^  i«re  enfofoed  more  rigidly  than  ever. 


r.    D.  Jardioe,  A  Natraiivt  of  the  Gunpowd^ 

'V  Utodoo,  1857;  J  G«rard,  The  Condition  of  Cathdic* 
<*^  Jnmr*  t.  Falher  Gerard' t  Nam^ve  q/  the  Gun- 
l"«^  PU4  ed^  teOh  hiM  Lift,  bu  J^  Morris,  ib..  3d  ed  , 
]««;  DNS.  U.  383-384.  jtviii,  206^368,  Ixii.  2lS-2iO; 
&  tOtrdiner.  ^J^  Ounpowdtr  FUtt  Wat,  London,  1807: 
*  ft  OmrUilk^  Tht  Churdi  in  En^tand,  ii.  18,  20,  38,  ib. 
^;  W,  H.  Frere,  The  Enfflith  Church  .  .  ,  JSSS~J6BS. 
1^  tH-337,  ib.  1904:    Bad  in  cener&l  the  historiea  of 

BOBSAtTLUS,  FRARK  WAKELEY:  Congrega- 
IMsi;  b,  at  Cheslerville,  O.,  Jan.  1,  1856.  He 
•*■  Biucaled  at  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  (A.B., 
'^S*  and  after  being  a  Mcthodiist  Episcopa!  minister 
wf(Xirye3ir5  joined  the  Congregational  denomina- 
^  He  held  pastorates  at  Eastwood  Congrega- 
^■mlChurcb,  Columbus,  0.  (1879-81),  Kewtonville, 


Mass.  (1881-85),  Memorial  Congregational  Church, 
Baltimore,  Md.  (1885-«7),  and  Plymouth  Church, 
Chicago  (1887-89).  After  a  few  montha  as  pastor 
at  the  Central  Church  in  the  same  city  in  1889,  he 
was  appointed  to  his  present  position  of  president 
of  the  Armour  Institute  of  Technology.  He  has 
written  Meiamorphoses  of  a  Creed  (Chillicothe,  0.| 
1879J;  Tramftgiiraii&n of  Chrint  (Boston,  ISm);  The 
Man  of  Galilee  (1899);  Patfts  to  Pouter  (1905); 
Higher  Ministne^  of  Recent  English  Poetry  (1907); 
and  Paths  to  the  City  of  God  (1907). 

GITRK,  BISHOPRIC  OF:  An  Austrian  bishopriCp 
named  from  the  town  of  Gurk  {49  m.  n.  of  Lai  bach) 
in  Carinthia,  on  the  banks  of  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  A  convent  for  seventy  nuns  and  twenty 
canons  was  founded  on  the  river  Gurk  by  Emmaj 
wife  of  Count  William  of  Styria,  and  consecrated 
probably  in  1043.  It  soon  de<aiyed,  however,  and 
the  idea  of  turning  it  into  the  seat  of  a  bishopric 
was  suggested  by  the  great  extent  of  the  diocese 
of  Sabburg,  and  carried  out  by  Archbishop  Gebhard 
(1000-88),  who  gained  the  assent  of  Pope  Alexander 
II.  in  1070  and  of  the  emperor  Henry  IV,  in  1072. 
In  May  of  the  latter  year,  Gunter  of  Chraphelt  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Gurk,  The  boundaries  of 
the  rtroail  diocese  were  first  settled  by  Archbishop 
Conrad  (1106-47).  Of  the  e^rly  bishops  the  moat 
important  were  Hieron3rmus  Balbua  (1522-35?), 
the  distinguished  humanist,  poet,  and  politician, 
and  Urban  *'the  Austrian**  (1556-73).  From  the 
fifteenth  century  the  incumbents  of  the  see  have 
had  the  title  of  prince  bishop,  but  at  first  without 
a  seat  in  the  Council  of  Princes.  Since  1827  they 
have  resided  not  at  Salzburg  but  at  Klagenfurt, 
the  capital  of  Carinthia. 

GURNALL,  WILLIAM:  English  clergyman;  b. 
at  Walpole  (8  ra.  w.  of  Lynn),  Norfolk,  1617;  d, 
at  Lavenham  (16  m.  w.n.w.  of  Ispwich),  Suffolk, 
Oct.  12,  1679.  He  was  educated  at  the  Lynn  gram- 
mar-school and  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge 
(B.A,,  1635;  M.A.,  1639).  Nothing  is  known  of 
his  life  after  he  left  the  university  till  the  year  1644, 
when  the  living  of  Lavenham  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  Sir  Syraonds  D'Ew^es.  On  Dec.  16  of  that 
year  parliament  ordered  that  the  "  learned  divine  '* 
should  be  *'  rector  for  life,  and  enjoy  the  rectory  and 
tithes  as  other  rectors  before  him."  At  the  Rea- 
toration  he  signed  the  declaration  required  by  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  and  continued  at  Lavenham  till 
his  death.  For  conforming  he  was  severely  attncked 
in  a  pamphlet.  Covenant- Renouncers  Desperate 
Apostates  (London,  166*5).  He  is  known  chiefly  by 
his  w^ork.  The  Christian  in  Complete  Armour: 
or  a  Treatise  of  the  Saint's  War  against  the  Devil 
(3  vols.,  London^  l6i55--62;  new  cd.,  with  a  bio- 
graphical introduction,  by  J,  C.  Ryle,  2  vols.,  1864- 
1865)  „  a  series  of  sermons  on  Eph.  vi.  6-20,  charac- 
terised by  their  quaint  fancy,  epigrammatic  style, 
and  astonishing  application  of  Scripture.  The 
work  passed  through  six  editiona  during  the  a«- 
thor^s  lifetime  and  still  enjoys  a  measure  of  popu- 
larity, 
Bifino<iRAi'HTr     Benidei^   the  bioRrapbicsl  introduetJon    to 

The  Chri*tian  in  Cirniplete  Armoi^,  ut  sup,,  there  i«  nv&it- 

»ble  H.  McKeon,  Inquirj/  into  the  Life  v}  WiUiam  Owmail, 

London,  1830. 
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GURNEY,  JOSEPH  JOHN:  Philanthropist  and 
Friend;  b.  at  Earlham  Hall,  near  Norwich,  Aug.  2, 
1788;  d.  there  Jan.  4,  1847.  He  attended  lectures 
for  a  while  at  Oxford,  and  was  recognized  in  1818 
as  a  minister  by  the  Friends.  In  1837-40  he 
preached  in  the  United  States  and  the  West  Indies. 
He  aided  his  sister  Elizabeth  Fry  (q.v.)  in  her 
measures  for  prison-reform,  and  was  the  associate 
with  Clarkson,  Wilberforce,  and  his  brother-in-law, 
T.  Fowell  Buxton,  in  their  efforts  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  slave-trade.  He  was  also  a  prominent 
advocate  of  total  abstinence,  and  his  temperance 
tract,  Water  is  Best,  has  been  widely  circulated. 
Among  Friends,  he  led  an  orthodox  movement 
both  in  England  and  America  which  profoundly 
affected  his  branch  of  the  Society,  and  in  the  lat- 
ter coimtry  produced  a  separation  (see  Friends, 
Society  op,  I.,  {  7;   Wilbur,  John). 

Gumey  issued  a  number  of  tracts  and  pamphlets, 
with  some  larger  works.  Of  these  the  principal  are. 
Essays  on  the  Evidences^  Doctrines  and  Practical 
Operations  of  Christianity  (London,  1827);  History, 
AiUhority,  and  Use  of  the  Sabbath  (1831),  and 
Piiseyism  traced  to  its  Root  (1845). 

Isaac  Sharpless. 

Bibuoorapht:  The  principal  Memoir  is  by  J.  B.  Braith- 
waite,  2  vols.,  Norwich,  1854,  3d  ed.,  1902;  others  are  by 
J.  Alexander,  London,  1847;  and  B.  Barton,  ib.  1847. 
Consult  also  DNB,  xxiii.  363-364,  and  F.  8.  Turner,  Th^ 
Quaker;  pp.  295-302  et  passim,  London,  1889. 

GURY,  ga"n',  JEAN  PIERRE:  French  Roman 
Catholic  moralist;  b.  at  Mailleroncourt,  Franche- 
Comt^,  Jan.  23, 1801;  d.  at  Vals  (80  m.  s.  of  Lyons) 
Apr.  18,  1866.  He  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  in 
1824,  studied  at  Rome  1828-32,  and  in  1833  became 
professor  of  morals  at  the  Jesuit  College  in  Vals. 
In  1847  he  went  to  Rome  as  professor  at  the  Col- 
legium Romanum,  but  returned  to  Vals  in  1848  and 
taught  there  till  his  death.  Following  Alfonse 
Liguori  he  revived  the  old  Jesuit  casuistry  and 
probabilism.  His  teachings  are  embodied  in  Com- 
pendium  theologice  moralis  (2  vols.,  Lyons  and  Paris, 
1850;  best  ed.,  Rome,  1882),  which  quickly  be- 
came a  favorite  text-book  of  ethics  among  Roman 
Catholics;  and  Casus  conscientice  in  pr<pcipuas  ques- 
tiones  theologice  moralis  (2  vols.,  1864,  new  ed.,  1891). 
Both  works  have  been  variously  edited  and  revised 
in  numerous  editions. 

Biblioorapht:  Vie  du  J.  P.  Gury,  Le  Puy,  1867;  C.  W. 
Linss,  DoM  Handbuch  der  theolooiecKen  Moral  dee  JeeuUen 
Gury  und  die  cfiriaUiche  Ethik,  Freiburg,  1869. 

GUSTAV-ADOLF-VEREm  ("GUSTAVUS  ADOL- 
PHUS  ASSOCIATION  ") :  A  society  of  German  Prot- 
estants, aiming  to  give  aid  and  support  to  Protes- 
tant families  and  congregations  wherever  needed, 
especially  to  succor  the  "  Diaspora  "  (q.v.).    The 
idea  of  the  association  was  conceived  by  Dr.  C.  G. 
L.  Grossmann  of  Leipsic  in  1832  in  connection  with 
the  celebration   of  the  second   centennial  of  the 
death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  (q.v.)  at 
Origin  and  Lutzen.     An  association  was  formed 
Earlier      by  committees  in  Leipsic  and  Dresden, 
History,     and  on  Oct.  4,  1834,  its  statutes  were 
confirmed  by  the  Saxon  king.     Suc- 
cess was  slow;   contributions  were  scarce;   and  the 
foundation  was  hardly  known  outside  of  Saxony. 


But  it  gradually  developed  and  gained  the  acknowl- 
edgment and  support  of  King  Frederick  \yilliam 
III.  of  Prussia  and  of  King  Charles  XIV.  of  Sweden. 
Continual  appeals  for  assistance,  particularly  from 
Austria,  forced  upon  the  leaders  the  idea  of  so- 
liciting a  larger  participation  by  change  of  the 
statutes.  Before  this  was  done,  however,  a  pastor 
of  Basel  named  Legrand  suggested  at  a  conference 
of  preachers  an  association  to  support  poor  Evan- 
gelical congregations,  and  on  Oct.  31,  1841,  Karl 
Zinmiermann,  court  preacher  at  Darmstadt,  pro- 
pounded a  similar  plim,  though  neither  knew  of  the 
existence  of  the  Saxon  association.  Zinmiermann 's 
proposal  was  eagerly  seized  everywhere  in  Evan- 
gelical Germany  and  Switzerland.  After  an  agree- 
ment with  the  leaders  of  the  Saxon  movement,  the 
older  and  younger  associations  united.  Leifwic  re- 
mained the  center  of  administration,  and  the  asso- 
ciation was  now  called  Evangelischer  Verein  der 
Gu8tav-Ado\f'Stiftung  (**  Evangelical  Association  of 
the  Gustavus  Adolphus  Foundation  ")•  At  the 
second  convention  in  1843  at  Frankfort,  new  stat- 
utes were  adopted,  twenty-nine  associations  being 
represented  by  delegates,  including  representatives 
of  coimtries  outside  of  Germany. 

Every  coimtry,  every  larger  state,  and  every 
province  has  a  main  association  with  branch  asso- 
ciations.   At  least  every  third  year  a  general  con- 
vention takes  place.    Since  the  general 
Later       convention  of  Frankfort,  the  associa- 

History.  tion  has  developed  rapidly.  Only  Ba- 
varia, the  stronghold  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  closed  its  doors,  the  introduction  of  the 
association  into  that  country  being  prohibited  by 
royal  edict  of  1844.  A  controversy  arose  in  regard 
to  the  admission  of  preachers  of  "  free  congr^a- 
tions  "  as  delegates,  and  the  majority  decided  that 
only  members  of  the  Evangelical  State  Churches 
should  be  admitted.  The  confessional  basis  was 
considered  necessary  for  the  sound  development  of 
the  association.  Owing  to  the  events  of  1848  and 
1849,  the  interest  in  the  movement  slackened,  and 
the  contributions  decreased  considerably;  but  the 
lost  groimd  was  soon  recovered,  and  by  an  ordinance 
of  1849  Bavaria  was  also  open  to  the  work  of  the 
association.  In  1851  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Jonas, 
preacher  in  Berlin,  a  new  branch  was  added  in  the 
organisation  of  women's  associations.  After  1852 
associations  originated  also  in  Holland,  Sweden, 
Austria,  Transylvania,  Hungary,  and  in  1859  an 
association  for  supporting  Lutheran  congr^ations 
was  formed  in  Russia.  At  several  universities 
students'  associations  were  called  into  existence. 
Institutions  like  the  Evangelical  Society  for  Prot- 
estant Germans  in  North  America  at  Barmen  and 
Elberfeld,  the  Society  for  Pastoral  Assistance  in 
Berlin,  the  Rhenish  Institute  for  Pastoral  Assistance 
in  Duisburg,  the  Jerusalem  Association  in  Berlin,  the 
Lutherischer  Gotteskasten  (q.v.),  all  originated  under 
the  influence  of  the  Gustav-Adolf- Verein.  Asso- 
ciations in  foreign  countries,  working  in  the  same 
spirit,  but  having  no  connection  with  the  originaZ 
German  association,  have  been  established  in  Bel- 
gium, France,  Rumania,  and  Italy,  though  Elng- 
land,  Denmark,  and  America  do  not  possess  them. 

Since  its  beginning,  the  Gustav-Adolf- Verein  has 
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cxpcmJe^l  33.094,069.74  marks  and  supported  4,51?^ 
4M)QgRigRtiDnB  of  which  2J29  belonged  to  the  Ger- 
&ipire,  1,203  to  the  Austrian  Monarchy,  and 
to  other  European  countrip^  and  countrien 
of  Europe.  To  this  sum  must  be  added 
434,334  33  marks  for  personal  support  and  con- 
tnliul ions  in  kind.  The  .Issociation  has  built  1,972 
cburcbea  and  houses  of  prayer,  8^2  schoolhouses, 
76^  paisona^ea  and  established  80  cemeteries.  It 
Im  paid  special  attention  to  Evaogelical  mstruc^ 
in  the  Diaspora,  and  has  also  cared  for  wid- 
and  orphans  of  ministers  and  teachers  and 
ributed  to  the  erection  and  maintenance  of 
ttjlanu  and  teachers*  seminaries.  The  principal 
penodTcal^  published  in  the  interests  of  the  as- 
iwation  are  the  Darmsiddter  Bote  (wince  1843), 
Mirkiacker  BoU,  Thurxnger  Bote,  Uheinisch-westfdl' 
iti^Gustai*- Adolf- Bhti,  OesUTreichiscker  Protesiani, 
Outtar-Adolf-Bericfite  aus  Leiden,  and  others. 

(K.    ZlMMERMANN.) 
BiiuoaaxF0T:     K.    Zimmernuuiii,  Geschichte    dfJt    Gnatav- 

nr  OmehichU  de»  Outtav-Adoif-Vercina,  2  voU,,  Frcien- 
watAi,  1879;  Der  Gustav-Adotf-Vertin  und  da*  Volk  I«raet, 
TOfaiivM],  1S79:  W.  Zachimmer,  Eine  Guatav- Adolf - 
Bmm,  Halle,  ISSS;  K.  Benmth*  Getehichis  de»  Haupi- 
icmju  der  OuMtav-Adotf-Stiftung,  1844-94,  Kcinigsbfirg, 
1894;  F.  Blanekmeipit^r,  ilMftat- Adolf -Siundtn,  LeipHjc, 
1S94;  idem.  Frntachriften  fur  Giutav-Adotf-Vcreinv,  ib. 
1902  «iq. 

GUSTAVUS  ADOLPHUS,    See  Thihty  Years^ 

GUSTAVUS  VASA.    See  Sweden. 

GUTHE^  gO'te,  HERMAJflf:  German  Protes* 
Uat;  b,  at  Westerlinde,  a  village  of  Brunswick, 
Miy  10,  1849.  He  was  educated  at  the  uiiiver- 
•it«  of  Goitingen  (1867-C9)  and  Erlangen  (1869- 
1870;  1S73),  and  after  being  a  private  tutor  in 
Livonkfrom  1870  to  1873  was  a  lecturer  at  Gi>ttin- 
gttfro©  1873  to  1877.  In  1877  he  became  a  pri- 
**^OCrat  at  Leipaic,  and  seven  years  later  was 
ftppotiited  to  his  present  position  of  associate  pro- 
^<W)r  of  Old  Testamejit  exegesis.  In  1881  and  1904 
"  wia  ia  Palestine,  engaged  in  scientific  excava- 
*^  Hia  theological  standpoint  is  one  of  ethical 
•H^Hiaturalism  with  entire  freedom  in  historitnl 
'**'*reh»  He  has  edited  the  Zeiiachrift  des  deutschen 
^<to»iw.Fem>w  from  1878  to  1896  and  its  MiUti' 
•'WJtn  und  Ntichrichten  since  1897,  and  has  also 
^^kn:  Dt  ftgderis  notione  Jeremmna  (Leipaic, 
"^\  Atutgrabungen  bet  Jerumlem  (1883);  Potos- 
^  in  Biid  und  Wort  (2  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1883-84; 
^  Oertimn  edition  of  Picturesque  Palestine  in 
ition  with  G,  Ebers);  Geschichte  des  VMes 
(Freiburg.  1899):  The  Books  of  Ezra  ami 
^^^»tmh  in  the  Polx/ckrome  Bible  (New  York. 
'^0;  Jfmia  (Tubingen,  1907);  artd  Pal^stiTm 
|Bi<*iftfp|,J;  19Q8).  He  likewise  prepared  a  number 
**  *ipi  of  Palestine  and  a  Kurzes  Bibelwtirterbueh 
•j^tJjf  aasistance  of  other  scholars  (Tii binge n, 
1805). 

^inmAC,  ^uth'lac,  SAIMT:     Presbyter  and  her- 
^^^  nd  (40  m.  B.s.e.  of  Lincoln,  Lincoln- 

•'^  .   rdac.673:d,atCrowknd  Apr.  11,714. 

*w  taj.  the  »on  of  a  wealthy  Mercian  nobleman  and 
nUi  youth  came  under  the  influence  of  the  murtial 
^Wt  of  the  time.    For  nine  years  he  led  a  band  of 


his  fellow  noblemr^n  in  a  life  of  wilr!  guerrilla  warfare 
until  his  convereion  in  697.  lie  tlwn  became  a 
tonsured  monk  in  the  monastery  at  Repton  and  in 
the  next  two  years  learned  all  the  psalmj^,  canticles, 
hjTnns,  and  prayers  used  in  the  choir  service.  In 
699  he  began  his  hfe  as  a  hermit  at  Crowland,  then 
a  dreary  i.sland  of  the  Welland,  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  fen.  Here  ho  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
religions  devotion,  subsisting  on  one  meal  a  day, 
compased  of  barley  bread  and  water,  which  he  took 
after  sunset.  Like  St.  Anthony  he  was  for  years 
tormented  by  visions  of  demons,  until  he  waa 
rescuetl  from  them  by  his  patron  St.  Bartholomew. 
His  fame  for  piety  spre^id  far  and  mde,  and  pil- 
grims of  all  classes  visited  him.  One  of  tliese  was 
Hedda,  bishop  of  Lichfield,  who  ordained  him  priest. 
He  was  buried  in  his  oratory,  and  a  year  after  his 
death  his  remains  were  placed  in  a  shrine,  which  at 
once  became  an  object  of  pilgrimage.  In  716 
Ethelbald,  king  of  Mercia,  reared  over  his  relics  the 
building  which  afterward  grew  into  Crowland 
Abbey. 

Bidlioorapbt:  The  Vita  by  Felix  of  CroylAnd.  with  other 
materiai  is  in  ASB.  April,  ii.  3ft-d0;  also  in  R.  Cough, 
fJiatory  and  AntiquHicB  of  Croyland  Abbeu,  PP*  131-1 5;i, 
Lcmdon,  178,1;  is  edited  by  W.  de  Gray  Birch.  Wi'^hcck, 
1881,  atici:  iLti  Eni;.  tranil.  with  tke  Atielo^aXDa  Veimon 
wiui  edited  by  C.  W.  Ooodwio,  London,  1848,  Consult  i 
C,  F.  de  T.  Montalembert,  /xs*  Moinea  d'occident,  v,  118- 
129,  Paris,  1&68;   DI^B.  xxiii.  373-374. 

GUTHHIE,  THOMAS :  Free  Church  of  Scotland ; 
b.  at  Brechin  {&.}  m.  n,n.e.  of  Ediiibttrgh),  Forfar- 
shire, Scotlantl,  July  12,  1803;  d,  at  St.  Leonards 
on  the  Sea  (now  a  part  of  Hastings).  Sussex,  Eng- 
land, Feb.  23.  1873.  He  entered  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity  in   his  thirteenth  year;     wan 

Life    and    licensed    by    Brechin    Presbytery    in 

Ministry.  1825;  and  after  two  years  of  further 
study  in  Edinburgh  and  Paris,  fol- 
lowed by  two  yeara  aa  a  bank  agent  in  Brechin, 
became  parish  minister  of  Arbirlot,  Forfarshire,  in 
1830.  His  Evangelical  preaching,  pastoral  zeal, 
and  strenuous  opposition  both  to  voluntaryism  and 
to  patronage  attractetl  public  notice,  and  led,  in 
1837.  to  his  translation  to  the  Collegiate  Church  of 
Old  Grey  friars,  Edinburgh.  In  1840,  tlie  cliarge 
was  divided,  and  a  new  church  (St.  John's)  was 
built,  of  which  Guthrie  became  minister,  T^ith  the 
Cowgate  aa  his  territorial  sphere. 

Meanwhile  the  conflict  between  chtnreh  and  law 
courts  over  the  Veto  Act  had  culminated  in  1838, 
when  the  Court  of  Session  enjoined  the  Church 
to  induct  a  qualified  but  unpopular  presentee 
to  Auehterarder.  Guthrie  would  have  preferred 
agitation  for  the  abolition  of  patronage  to  a  Veto 
Act  of  disputetl  legality;  but  he  attached  him- 
self cordially  to  the  non-intrusionists.  In  1840  he 
preached  In  Strathbogie  by  instruction  of  the  Gen- 
eral i'Vssembly,  in  defiance  of  the  Court  of  Session. 
He  itinerated  in  behalf  of  non-intrusion  and  "  spir- 
itual independence/'  His  sagacity  and  tact  helped 
to  prevent  division  in  the  convocation  of  1842» 

After  the  Disruption,  Guthrie  became  minister  of 
FreeSt.  John*R,  Edinburgh,  erected  fifty  yards  from 
his  former  church.  For  about  twenty  years  he 
ministered  to  a  large  and  influential  congregation, 
and  attracted  crowds  of  strangers  from  aU  parts  of 
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the  world.  His  chief  service  to  the  Free  Church 
after  the  Disruption  was  the  raising  in  1S45-46  of 
£115,000  as  a  manse  fund.  In  1862  he  was  elected 
moderator  of  the  Free  Church  Assembly.  HI 
health,  brought  on  by  overwork,  constrained  him  to 
retire  from  the  pastorate  in  1864,  when  a  testimo- 
nial, including  a  gift  of  £5,000,  was  presented  to  him 
in  the  name  of  contributors  from  all  ranks  and  of 
many  churches  and  lands. 

Guthrie's  most  signal  philanthropic  service  was 
the    mstitution    of    "  Ragged    Schools "    for    the 
reclamation  of  juvenile  "  waifs,"  who 
His  Philan-  were  fed,  taught,  and  trained  for  in- 
thropic      dustrial    work.      His  efforts   in   this 
Efforts,      sphere,   along   with   those  of  Sheriff 
Watson  of  Aberdeen,  and  of  Dr.  W. 
Robertson  of  New  Grey  friars  Parish,  Edinburgh, 
awakened  public  interest,  and  resulted  in  various 
Industrial  Schools  Acts,  through  which  magistrates 
received   power   to   "  commit "   to   such   schools 
vagrant  and  neglected,  even  though  not  criminal, 
children.    Guthrie  was  also  an  early  and  powerful 
advocate  of  total  abstinence.    His  work.  The  City: 
its  Sins  and  Sorrows  (London,  1857),  and  three 
tracts  (1851-53)  on  the  sinful  folly  of  New  Year 
drinking  customs,  were  widely  circulated  and  fruit- 
ful.   He  was  a  warm  friend  of  foreign  missions  and 
devoted  his  sermon  as  retiring  moderator  to  their 
advocacy.    He  was  still  more  notable  in  pleading 
for  the  Waldensian  Church  and  its  mission  work. 
Guthrie  was  an  ardent  but  not  narrow  Presby- 
terian and  Free-churchman.     He  was  a  zealous 
advocate  of  union  with  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church.    In  1843,  he  exerted  his  influence  to  pre- 
vent the  insertion  in  the  Free-church 
His  Broad-  standards    of    what    might    preclude 
mindedness.  union   with   the  Secession   Churches. 
His  PUa  for  Union  in  1867  and  some 
of  his  latest  letters  strongly  urged  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  union.     He  disapproved  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  Free-church  schools  after  the  Disrup- 
tion, and  looked  forward  to  a  national  system  of 
education. 

After  his  retirement  from  the  ministry  Guthrie 
exerted  a  most  extensive  influence  by  his  pen. 
Literary  distinction  had  already  been 
Writings,    obtained  through  his  Gospel  in  Ezekiel 
(Edinburgh,    1856),    Christ    and    the 
Inheritance  of  the  SaifUs  (1858),  and  several  vol- 
umes of  sermons.    He  now  became  editor  of  a  new 
periodical,  the  Sunday  Magazine^  in  which  appeared 
originally,  in  serial  form,  Man  and  the  Gospel,  The 
Angels*  Song,  The  Parables y  Our  Father* s  Business , 
Out  of  Harness,  Early  Piety,  Studies  of  Character, 
and  Sundays  Abroad.      All  his  works  were  repub- 
lished in  the  United  States  and  were  as  popular 
there  as  in  Great  Britain.  Henry  Cowan. 

Biblioorapht:  AiUobiographv  of  Thomat  Outhrie  .  .  .  and 
Memoir  by  his  Sons  .  .  .  D.  K.  and  C.  J.  OiUKrie,  2  vols., 
London,  1874-76;  O.  Smeaton.  ThomoM  Outhrie,  Edin- 
burgh. 1900;   DNB,  xxiii.  380-382. 

GUYON,  gi^en',  JEANNE  MARIE  BOUVIER  DE 
LA  MOTTE:  French  mystical  writer  of  the  Quietist 
school;  b.  at  Montargis  (38  m.  e.  of  Orl^ns)  Apr.  13, 
1648;  d.  at  Blois  June  9,  1717.  Her  earliest  educa- 
tion was  received  in  convents.   As  a  young  girl  of 


delicate  constitution,  she  di^layed  an  enthusiafltio 
tendency  toward  an  ascetic,  self-tormenting  mysti- 
cism, marked  eepecially  by  a  fervent 
Eariy  Life,  devotion  to  the  name  of  Jesus.  She 
early  became  familiar  with  the  wri- 
tings of  St.  Francis  of  Sales  and  St.  Jane  Frances 
de  Chantal  (see  Visitation,  Order  of  the)  and 
began  instinctively  to  make  all  the  vows  and  prac- 
tise all  the  good  works  she  found  recommended  in 
the  latter's  woriu. 

Her  great  desire  was  to  join  an  order,  and  eepe- 
cially  that  of  the  Visitation  founded  by  her  model, 
but  her  mother  had  other  plans  for  her.  On  Jan. 
28, 1664,  she  was  married  to  a  rich  man 
Marriage,  twenty-two  years  her  senior,  Jacques 
Guyon,  Seigneur  de  Chesnay,  whom 
she  had  seen  for  the  first  time  two  or  three  days 
before.  She  was  exceedingly  unhappy  in  the  workl- 
ly  and  otherwise  uncon^nial  atmo^here  of  her 
husband's  house,  and  her  only  consolation  was  to 
maintain  unbroken  communion  with  God;  but, 
insufficiently  acquainted  with  the  practises  of 
mysticism,  she  found  it  difficult  to  live  a  life  of 
prayer  until  a  young  Franciscan  whom  she  met  at 
her  father's  [q)oke  the  decisive  words  which  were  to 
direct  her  whole  life:  *'  Your  trouble  comes  from 
seeking  externally  what  all  the  time  is  within  jrou. 
Accustom  yourself  to  seek  God  in  your  own  heart, 
and  you  will  find  him  there." 

From  this  time  she  began  the  methodical  practise 
of  ascetic  usages,  scourging  herself  till  the  blood 
came,  wearing  nettles  next  to  her  skin  and  a  girdle 
set  with  sharp  nails,  drank  bitter  drafts  to  i^kmI 
the  taste  of  the  little  food  she  allowed  herself,  and 
broke  off  all  intercourse  with  the  world.  Not  long 
after  she  had  entered  on  this  course  of  life,  she  be- 
came acquainted  in  Paris  with  the  prioress  of  the 
Benedictine  nuns  there,  Genevieve  Granger,  who 
reconmiended  her  to  the  mystic  Bertot  as  her  di- 
rector. In  the  same  summer,  under  the  prioress* 
advice,  she  went  through  the  solemn  form  of  a 
mystical  espousal  with  Christ.  Four  jrears  later 
M.  Guyon  died.  His  wife  had  given  him  the  most 
devoted  care  during  his  illness;  but  she  felt  that 
now  her  chams  were  broken  and  she  was  free  to 
devote  her  whole  life  unreservedly  to  God.  The 
next  day  she  renewed  her  mystical  espousal  and 
vowed  never  to  take  another  earthly  husband,  on 
condition  that  her  director  approved  of  mulring  the 
vow  for  life. 

In  1680  she  went  to  Paris  for  a  time,  and  entered 

into  correspondence  with  Pdre  la  Combe,  superior 

of  the  Bamabites  at  Thonon.    Moved 

Widow-     by  his  words  and  by  some  striking 

hood.    Re-  occurrences  at  the  time,  she  believed 

lations  with  herself  called  by  God  to  go  to  Geneva. 

P^  la     The  bishop  of  that  diocese   (d'Aran- 

Combe.      thon)  being  then  in  Paris,  she  sou^t 

an  interview  with  him  and  told  fajm 

it  was  her  intention  to  devote  her  property  to  the 

foundation  of  a  community  for  ''  those  who  were 

willing  truly  to  turn  to  God  and  serve  him  without 

reserve."    The  bishop  told  her  of  an  association 

already  at  work  in  his  diocese  for  the  education  of 

the  daughters  of  Protestants  and  other  converts  to 

the  Catholic  faith,  which  was  planning  to  establidi 
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an  institutiot]  at  Ge%,  and  oCTered  her  the  headiship 
of  this  community.  She  set  t>&  without  tell  in  f^ 
107  one  of  her  intention ,  reached  Geneva  on  J  uly  2 1 , 
IGSl^  and  proceeded  to  Gex,  where  she  was  joined 
bj  P^  la  Combe,  whom  she  now  (Bertot  ha%mf; 
died  just  before)  adoptetl  as  her  spiritual  father. 
She  was  not  at  all  comfortable  in  the  house,  how- 
ever, eo  that  it  was  not  long  before  she  gave  up  the 
project  and  took  refuge  with  the  Ursulines  of  Tho- 
ntm.  Here  her  life  began  to  be  a  continuous  series 
of  visions  and  revelations;  and  here,  at  la  Combe's 
iulAoce,  she  entered  on  her  career  Jia  an  author. 
WIjcd  la  Combe  left  Thonon  to  take  up  a  position 
in  the  household  of  the  Bishop  of  Vereclli,  she 
accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Marquise  de  Prurmi 
to  Turin  ao  as  to  be  near  him.  She  intended  to 
ittide  there  permanently;  but  he  announced  to  her 
thit  it  W&8  her  duty  to  go  at  once  to  Paris.  She 
and  went  as  far  as  Grenoble,  where  Khe 
her  commentary  on  the  Scriptures  and  became 
iject  of  general  attention  as  her  fame  had 
tlitady  been  spread  abroad.  She  was  soon,  how« 
tret,  denounced  as  a  dangerous  person »  in  fact  a 
ioCttrMB  in  league  with  the  Evil  One,  and  was 
obiiged  to  take  flight.  She  went  first  to  MarsetUes, 
«id  finally,  on  Good  Friday,  1685,  made  her  appear- 
4Qce  at  Vercelli. 

Here  there  seejned  a  prospect  of  her  finding  at 
iMt  s  peaceful  retreat,  as  the  bishop  planneil  t^  use 
her  for  the  foundation  of  a  congregation 
Returns  of  women;  but  a  dangerous  illness 
to  Paris,  sent  her  back  to  Paris,  whither  la 
Her  Ideas  Combe  got  permission  to  accompany 
Coiidenmed-  her.  She  had  hiiixlly  rejiched  there 
l>efore  she  foxmd  that  her  own  brother, 
Aptiefltf  and  others  were  working  against  la  Combe; 
wufMcioii  of  his  relations  with  Madame  Guyon  and 
tbfi  charge  of  being  a  follower  of  Molinos  Iwl  to  his 
Wng  imprisoned  in  the  Bastille  on  the  order  of  the 
irthhiahop  (Oct..  1687).  But  the  attacit  was 
<iirccted  not  merely  against  him.  It  was  reported 
U>  ihe  king  that  Madam  Guyon  was  a  supporter  of 
•1* Quietistic  mysticism,  and  that  she  held  meetings 
of  »  prohibited  sort.  By  royal  order  slie  was 
trrerted  and  confined  in  a  convent  of  the  Visita- 
*»D  (Jan.  29,  16^)  ^  but  she  was  fortunate  enough 
toaalist  the  sympathy  of  Madame  de  Ma  in  tenon, 
vho  procured  her  release.  From  1688  t<o  1694  she 
lini  partly  in  Paris  and  partly  with  her  married 
^Iwghtef.  At  St.  Cyr  she  came  into  contact  with 
fktkia,  and  began  a  hvely  interchange  of  relig- 
"Hi» ideas  with  him.  Her  friends  brought  about  a 
DM^ting  also  with  Bossuet.  who  came  to  see  her 
■ad  looked  at  her  manuscripts  early  in  1694. 

Jfew  trials  were^  however,  preparing.  Her  ideas 
W  fouod  entrance  into  Madame  de  Main  tenon's 
■chool  at  St.  Cyr,  and  the  confessor  of  Madame  de 
*  tenon  denounced  them  as  dangerous  and  beret- 
which  led  to  her  visits  there  being  interdicted. 
it  was  reported  that  Bossuet  had  found  a 
^^Oiber  of  grave  errors  in  her  writings,  and  accu- 
were  even  whispered  against  her  manner 
She  besought  Madame  de  Main  ten  on  for 
investigation,  and  a  commission  was  named ^ 
coQaisting  of  Bossuet;  de  Noailles,  Bishop  of  Ch4- 
fcxw;  sad  Tronson,  superior  of  St.  Sulpice,  a  friend 


of  F^nelon's.  The  final  result  of  thpir  meetings, 
at  the  btter  of  which  F^nelon,  now  archbishop  of 
Camhrai^  assisted,  was  made  known  on  Mar.  10, 
1695.  Thirty  propositions  collected  from  her  wri- 
tings were  condemned.  On  Apr.  LI  she  signed  a 
revociition  of  these  propositions,  after  which 
Bossuet  ga^e  her  a  eertihctite  of  orthodoxy.  Re- 
turning to  Paris  from  Meaux,  where  she  had  spent 
some  time  for  convenience  of  examination,  she 
felt  fortified  by  her  reliabilitiition  and  began  to 
hold  meetings  for  promoting  the  spiritual  life.  On 
Dec.  28  she  was  again  arrested  and  imprisoned, 
first  at  Vinoennes  and  afterward  in  the  Bastille, 
She  remained  in  confinement  until  the  king  and 
Bossuet  had  obtained  from  the  pope  (Miir,,  1699) 
a  condemnation  of  her  MaTtm^s  den  aaints,  and 
Bossuet  had  emerged  victorious  from  his  conflict 
with  F^nelon.  He  now  began  to  ta.ke  a  milder 
tone  with  her,  and  she  was  released  either  in  17(KJ 
or  1702.  Sbe  lived  fifteen  years  longt'r  in  retire- 
ment at  Diiicra  near  Blois,  where  her  son  was, 
maintaining  a  voluminous  correspondence  with 
admirers  in  France,  Gemiany,  Holland ,  and  Eng- 
land, 

Madame  Guyon 'a  influence  did  not  perish  with 

her,  but  spread  w^ider  throughout  France  and  tlie 

surrounding  countries,  where  her  fol- 

Hcr       lowers  regarded  as  Gospel  truths  her 

Influenee  tnaxirna— that  the  true  Christian  must 
and         strive  for  a  pure,  wholly  disinterested 

Writings,  love;  that  he  must  pray,  not  in  order 
to  gtiiii  anything,  even  salvation*  from 
God,  but  as  an  act  of  submission  and  resignation 
without  any  will  of  his  own;  that  perfect  prayer  la 
mentid  power,  the  resting  in  Gml  without  words 
and  without  will;  tlmt  he  who  has  attained  this 
Btat^  is  thenceforth  without  sin.  *Since  this  kind 
of  "internal"  religion,  without  dependence  on  the 
institutions  antl  mcraments  of  the  Church,  was  ac- 
ceptable to  Protestants,  it  had  numerous  fol- 
lowers among  the  members  of  different  religious 
bodies  in  both  EngLind  and  Germany.  Among 
Madame  Guyon  ^s  works  the  following  are  note* 
Tvorthy:  her  autobiogniphy  in  three  volumes 
(Cologne,  1720);  Moyen  court  et  tr^s  facile  jyour 
Voraison  (Lyons,  1688);  Le.  Cardique  des  cuntigue»p 
inierprMe  Hclon  le  Bens  mifMique  (Grenoble,  1685); 
and  her  version  of  the  Bible  with  notes  and  reflec- 
tions {Les  Torrens  spirilueh,  30  vols.,  Cologne, 
1713-15).  (C.  Pfendbr.) 

BiJiuoaRAriiT:  A  Dumber  of  M&damei  Giiyan*»  works  are 
aeoessible  in  Englinh,  e.g.,  h*r  Autohiography,  Brifltal, 
1772*  Dubbn,  1775,  Bristol.  IftOfi,  und  a  fall  transL  by 
T.  T.  Allen,  2  vob.,  London,  1897;  many  of  h<»T  Po^ma 
were  tran^lntjed  by  W,  Cowper^  London,  1811,  and  they 
appeared,,  edited  and  arranged,  with  &  Bhort  life,  by  A. 
Baiuidcra  Dyer.  Gtiusgow^  1887;  A  Method  of  Prauer,  An 
AnaluM  .  .  ,  bu  T.  C.  Upham,  Lfjiidnn,  1869;  A  Short 
and  Ea»v  Meihod  of  Prayer,  it*.  1867;  and  A  Mtth*id  uf 
Prayer,  by  D.  MacFadyen.  ih,   1902, 

On  her  life  ooMult:  J.  B.  Bomuet,  Qwikerutm  ih  ta 
mode,  or  a  HUtory  of  QtdHimn^  partituSarti/  that  of  .  .  , 
Madanui  Guyone,  Containing  her  Lifm^  Projihteie*  and 
ri«M>n«.  London.  1698:  L,  M,  Francis.  Ths  Bioijraphitia 
of  Ladu  RuMell  and  Madame  Qiii/on,  Boattin,  1832;  C. 
Hprniea,  ZUge  aujt  dem  Lehen  der  Frau  von  Guion,  Ma«de- 
buTK,  1846;  T*  C.  Upham,  fAfe  ami  RelifrimiS  OpinionM 
and  Experieinre  of  Madame  de  la  Mothe  Guyon,  2  vol;*,. 
New  York,  1847;  H.  Hepp**,  Geachiehte  der  rptieti^tiKhen 
Myttik,  pp.   145  «qq.^  Berlla,  1875;    A,  Grivoau^   ^tud^ 
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l^arjn^  1878^  L.  Uu^rricr^  Matlame  Guy*m,  Ma  fit.  m  titie- 
Irin*  €t  ton  inftuemt^^  Paj-iii,  IW*!;  li.  T.  Hieeiwr,  f'arre- 
mpamitnri^M  of  Faith  Qnd  Viewt  ttf  Madatr^  Gui/on,  New 
York,  ]8H5^  H.  DeLacroix.  ^tudeM  d'Aiilcrire  €t  de  pajfch^it- 
ogie  du  mj/ttiaame,  Pu-bi  1908. 

GWATKHf,  HEITRY  MELVILL:  Church  of 
Eogland;  b.  at  Barrow-on-Soar  (8  m.  n.  of  Leic€i»- 
ter),  LeieesterBhire^  July  30,  1844.  He  was  edu- 
cated Hi  St  Jobn'iCoUege,  Cambridge  (B.  A.,1867), 
where  he  was  fellow  in  1868-74  and  theological 
tutor  in  1874-91-  Since  1891  he  has  been  Dixie 
profesaor  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Canibridge  and  fellow  of  EmmanueJ  College^ 
He  waaalBo  Gifford  lecturer  at  Edinburgh  in  1903^4>5 
and  has  written  Studies  af  Ariamsm  (Cambridge, 
1882);  Tim  Arinn  Conlrovcrs^  (London,  1889); 
Sd&di&ns  from  Earltf  Christian  Wriierg  (1893); 
The  Eye  for  Sptriiual  Things  (Edinburgh,  1906); 
and  The  Knot^ledge  of  God  (Gifford  Jectures,  1906). 

GWYini,  JOHIT:  Church  of  Ireland;  b.at  Lame 
(18  m.  D.e.  of  Belfast),  County  Antrimj  Ireland, 
Aug.  28,  1827.  He  waa  educated  at  Tdnity  Col- 
lege, Dublin  (B.A.,  1850;  M.A„  1854),  where  he 
was  fellow  in  18^3-64.  lie  was  aliso  warden  of  St. 
Coluniba's  College,  Dublin,  from  1856  to  1864,  and 
from  1863  to  I8S2  was  rector  of  Tullyaughnishf 
County  Donegal,  in  addition  to  being  dean  of 
Raphoe  in  187*J-82.  After  being  rector  of  Temple- 
more^  Coimty  Derry  (1882-83),  he  was  Archbishop 
King's  Lecturer  in  divinity  in  Dublin  University 
(1883--88)  and  since  ISSS  has  been  regiut^  professor 
of  divinity  in  the  same  university.  He  has  written 
C&mmenlari/  on  the  EjnMth  to  the  Ephettmns  in  The 
Speaker^ »  Commeniwry  (London,  1881),  besides  ed- 
iting The  Apocalypse  of  St.  John  in  a  Syriac  Ver^ 
man  hiiherio  Unknown  (Dublin,  1897),  and  The  Book 
of  Ammgh  (1905),  and  translating  SctedionM  from 
Ephraim  and  Aphrohai  in  The  Nicene  and  Post- 
Nicene  Fathers,  second  series  (Edinburgh,  1898), 

GYHOVAGI  ("Circuit-Wanderers,'*  almost  = 
"Tmmps*'):  Vagtufit  monka  who  subsisted  upon 
cliarity,  Benedict  of  Nursia  mentions  them  as 
being  worse  than  the  cenohitea,  eremites,  or  Sara- 
bnitea  (q-v,).  and  dt^siretl  their  extermination 
{lieqnla,  i.).  Taking  advantage  of  the  geneml  rule 
of  hospitality  they  roved  from  one  cell  to  another ^ 


reftiaing  to  adopt  the  community-life*  Even  prior 
to  Benedict *»  day  they  were  common  in  the  Ocei- 
dent.  Augustine  calls  them  cireellionts,  or  Cir- 
eumcellioneg  (q.v.),  and  relates  that  they  were  the 
first  monks  to  carry  on  a  brisk  traffic  in  spurious 
bones  of  martyrs.  Caasian  also  mentions  a  class  of 
monks  who  were  probably  identical  with  Ben^ict's 
gyro  vagi,  and  the  circumcellionee  of  Augustine. 
They  were  notorious  gluttons,  shrank  from  fasting 
and  even  beguiled  the  cloister  brethren  to  break 
fasts  of  obligation.  The  earliest  report  of  such 
unstable  monks  in  the  Orient  is  contained  in  a 
Greek  tract  on  ascetic  rules  (cf.  MPG,  xxxi.  84, 
119).  Nilus  the  Sinaite  (d.  after  430)  i^mplains 
of  these  "false  monks"  (bk,  iii.,  tpisi.  119),  and 
Johannes  Climaeus  (d.  606)  warns  the  true  and 
settled  anchorites  to  beware  of  all  gyrovagi  {Scai^ 
paroftid  grmiuMf   xxvii.). 

The  Church  soon  recognized  the  duty  of  restmin- 
ing  the  excesses  of  these  vagrants.  The  Gallican 
synods  at  Anglers  in  i5^i  (cannon  viii.),  and  at  Vannes 
in  465  (rainons  vi.  and  vii.)  ruled  that  the  roving 
monks  should  be  debarred  from  communion  and 
on  occasion  should  be  strictly  disciplined;  the  two 
Spanish  synods  at  Toledo  in  633  (canon  liii.)  and 
645  (csinon  v.)  demanded  that  the  retigi^^n  voga- 
bumli  should  either  be  coord  mated  with  the  clergy 
or  else  consigned  to  the  cloister.  The  monastic 
foundations  of  Cssarius  of  Aries,  Benedict  of  Nur- 
sLi,  and  Cassiodorus  in  the  sixth  century  sen'ed  to 
repress  wandering  monks,  expressly  binding  their 
inmates  to  persevere  in  the  monastic  estate  until 
death ,  and  to  remain  in  the  cloister  first  selected.  The 
triumph  of  the  Benedictine  rule  in  the  eighth  century 
brought  Western  monasticism  under  the  fixed  cen- 
obite  form.  In  the  East  measures  to  suppress  ro- 
ving monks  were  taken  by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon 
in  451  (canon  i v.), also  by  Justinian, and  later  by  the 
Second  Trullan  Council  in  692  (canon  xlii.).  Not- 
withstanding these  enactments,  there  were  ro\ing 
impostora  in  monks'  garb  throughout  the  ISIiddle 
Ages.  Later  the  term  *Vgyrovagi'*  was  sometimes 
applied  to  unsettled  and  migratory  clerics. 

G.  CfKtTJMACHER, 

Btntiloriitiil^Ti  E,.  Mtutbae,  CofnmentariuM  in  rtguki  S. 
liermiicti^  pp.  53  sqq..  Perils.  lfl0O;  A,  C^liflot,  Coiinin^it- 
Idiftf  mtr  la  ri'gU  ds  ^,  Bervstii,  pp.  2&  sqq.,  ib.  1734;  Heim- 
bucher,  Orden  und  KimsrtSQihntn,  I.  U9;  KL.vi.  1403-04. 


H 


HAAG,  EMILE:  French  Protestant;  b.  at  Mont- 
lx:'liiird  (100  m.  n.e.  of  CMlon)  Nov.  10,  1810; 
d.  at  Paris  May  11,  18C5.  He  studied  biw  at  Stras- 
burg,  and  after  being  a  tutor  in  Poland  for  two 
years,  was  appointed  professor  of  political  economy 
in  u  commercial  school  in  Leipsic.  In  1836  he  left 
Loipsic  together  with  his  brother  Eugene  (q.v.)  and 
ViTnt  to  Paris,  where  he  supported  himself  by  mis- 
oellancous  literary  work.  He  is  best  known  by  his  col- 
laboration with  his  brother  in  the  preparation  of 
La  France  prote^tante  (9  vols.,  Paris.  1846-59).  a 
biographical  dictionary  to  which  he  contributed 
the  articles  on  the  artists  and  poets.  He  likewise 
Viote  SaHre9  d  poesies  dii^ses  (Paris,  1844). 


HAAG,  EUGENE:  French  Protestant;  brother 
of  the  preceding;  b.  at  Montb^liard  (100  m.  n.e. 
of  Chdlon)  Feb.  11,  1808;  d.  at  Paris  Mar.  5,  1868. 
After  studying  theology  at  Strasburg,  he  conducted 
a  boarding-school  at  Cemay,  and  was  then  ap- 
pointed professor  of  literature  at  a  commercial 
school  m  Leipsic.  In  1836  he  went  with  his  brother 
to  Paris,  and  there  supported  himself  by  translating 
and  by  contributing  to  the  periodical  press.  He  also 
prepared  a  report  on  German  military  science  for 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  assisted  in  A.  J.  Matter's 
revision  of  the  Bible  (Paris,  1850)  and  in  editing 
several  periodicals,  not  only  religious  but  even 
medical.     Among  his  works  special  mention  may 
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Iwcniide  of  his  Vie  de  LtUher  (Vafence»  1840);  Vie 
de  Calvin  (Paris,  1840);  Histoirc  den  dotjmefi  chri- 
li^ni  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1862);  an  J  tlie  pi>slhiinu>us 
TiUctogif  btbli^e  (1870).  His  chief  fame,  however, 
Bate  upon  his  La  France  jfrotestanie  (9  vols.,  Paris, 
1846-50),  to  which  he  contributed  all  the  articlea 
pt  those  on  artists  and  poets.  Together  with 
^WeJtt,  A.  Coquerel,  jr.,  and  C.  Read  he  also 
in  1852  the  Socit'Uj  fThiHloire  du  jirnUfitan' 
ifranfttis,  of  which  he  was  seeretarj"-  ami  vice- 
nt,  as  well  as  editor  of  the  journal  of  the 

HAAS,  JOHN  AUGUSTUS  WILLIAM :  Lot heran ; 
h,  al  PhikR^'iphiit  Au^^  3L  1862.  He  was  educivted 
%i  Ihe  I'nivereity  of  Pennsylvania  (A.B.,  1884), 
the  Lutheran  Seminary  at  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia 
7),  and  the  University  of  Uipsic  (laSZ-SS). 

Btben  held  pastorates  at  Grace  Lutheran  Church, 
flew  York  City,in  1S8S-06,  ami  St.  Paul's  Lutheran 
Church  in  the  same  city  in  1895-1904.  Since  11104 
be  has  been  president  of  Muhlenberg  College,  Allen- 
Um»  Pk.,  where  he  is  also  professor  of  relif^on  and 
phSoflOphy.  In  theology  his  position  is  conserva- 
tivdy  Lutheran,  although  he  makes  allowance  for 
I  positions,  especially  \vith  refrarri  to  Biblical 
I  and  the  doctrine  of  inspimtion  and  atone- 
inrat.  He  has  written  Comnwnt^ry  on  ihe  GoB]>el  of 
M&k{}it^  York,  1895);  BihUcal  Cntidsm  (Phila- 
«Wplii»,  1902);  aJxd  Bible  Literature  (1903),  and 
^nuftlso  a  eoeditor  and  contributor  of  the  Lutheran 
C^paiia  (New  York,  1899). 

HAAS,  LOREIVZ ;  German  Roman  Catholic;  b. 
ttl  i^mgcnberg,  a  village  of  Gemuiny,  Dec.  18, 
1^*  He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of 
Hualch  ttXKl  Wflrzburg,  after  which  he  was  vicar 
~  f  Erlftogen  (1868-71),  teacher  of  religion  at  Bam- 
t  (IH71-73),  and  a  member  of  the  foundation  of 

'  Stephen's,  Augsburg,  where  he  was  also  occu- 
V^i  at  the  lyceum  and  gymnasium  (I873'-79). 
^  then  taught  at  Burghausen  11880-aS)  and  at 
nlwnich  for  a  portion  of  a  year  (1888),  after  which 

►  *M  a  professor  at  the  lyceum  in  Passow  in  ISKH- 
J'Wty,  Since  1900  be  has  held  a  similar  position 
^  tbe  (yoeum  of  Bamberg.  He  haa  written  Die 
^^^i^9idi^  Inteniion  du  Ministers  zur  yuUigeti  Ver- 
~^'       tier  heiligen  SakmmvnU  (Bamberg,  1869); 

'  ph\k>Ufph/jrum  scepticarum  9ucce9tnonibus  eorum- 

*  K*^  od  Sextum  Empiri4^um  script  is  (Wurzburg, 
*^^);  Ufbrr  HypnolismuB  urui  Suqgtstion  (Augs- 
^^%  1893);  and  Die  imvmterietk  Subittanzialiiiil 
^imtchliehen  Seek  (Regenaburg,  1903). 

fiABAKKUK  (LXX.,  Ambakoum;  Vulgate, 
««fiacuf):  The  eigbih  of  the  Minor  Prophets. 
*'^J»iUhc  subscription  to  the  third  chapter  it  has 
Y**^  inliTretl  that  the  author  was  a  Ije%*ite,  and  in 
JJl^/UFK^rscfiption  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon  in  Codex 

***w»«u*  I  ids  is  staled  as  a  fact.  The  subscript 
^^  tt»eutionod  suggests  personal  official  partici- 
^fJ^OQ  in  the  iong  ser^'ice  of  the  Temple.  While 
^**  it  no  certain  knowledge  of  Habakkuk's  life, 
J" J^^  rich  body  of  legend  clusters  about,  bis  name 
^^^  B«liU«ch,  De  lIaboa4ri  propheiw  mto  atque 
**f  Leipsic,  1842).  The  titles  of  chaps,  i.  and 
^  tiiow  that  be  waa  a  wetl-known  prophet  of  Judah. 


The  book  is  cast  in  the  form  of  dialogue.  Chap. 
i.  2-4  contains  the  prophet's  Cfimplaint  against  the 
corruption  among  bis  people;  i.  tVll  is  the  di- 
vine answer  foretelling  the  impending  judgment 
through  the  Chaldeans;  i.  12-17  expresses  the 
propliet^s  wonder  at  their  use  by  the  Almighty; 
the  divine  answer  follows  in  a  fivefold  "wo" 
presajging  the  overthrow  of  the  enemy  (ii.  2-20); 
chap.  ill.  is  the  answer  of  the  trusting  community 
to  this  double  revehition,  closing  with  an  expression 
of  perfect  confidence  in  Goil.  The  kernel  of  the 
book  is  in  the  ^cond  announcement,  ii,  2-3. 

Against  the  early  and  persistent  interpretation 
that  in  i.  2-4  the  prophet  hiis  the  Clittldeans  in 
mind  are;  (1)  tlmt  the  same  sins  are  denounce<l  by 
other  prophets  (e.g.,  Ezek.  xiii.  8);  (2)  that  as  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  prophecy  appear  the  sin,  the 
punishment,  forgiveness,  and  restoration;  (3)  the 
use  of  "law^'  in  i.  4,  which  must  ni*'an  ihe  ilivino 
law.  Also  that  the  punishment  of  the  nt4>rews  by 
the  Chaldejins  involves  retribution  of  the  instm- 
nient  alskj  is  an  integral  part  of  the  projihecy.  The 
interpretation  given  a%^oids  any  nect*ssity  for  con- 
siflering  i.  5-11  an  interpolation,  or  for  taking  ii. 
9-20  as  a  later  addition,  or  for  regarding  the  whole 
as  a  short  preexiiic  prophecy  worked  over  in  the 
Ejrile. 

There  is  only  internal  evidence  upon  which  to 
determine  the  date  either  of  the  prophet  or  of  hia 
writing.  Delitzsch's  date,  after  the  twelfth  regnal 
year  of  Josiah,  involving  the  assumption  that  Zeph, 
i.  7  depends  on  Ilab.  ii.  20,  is  doubtful — the  de- 
pendence may  be  the  other  way.  It  is  better  to  ac- 
cept the  verdict  of  most  of  the  later  critics  and  place 
it  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Carchemidh.  Ue- 
litKsch's  later  placing  of  Habakkuk  under  Manasseh 
is  against  i.  5  '^in  your  days." 

The  diction  of  Ilabakkuk  is  classical,  the  words 
are  mre  and  often  pectiliar  to  himself,  the  style  is 
artistic  and  independent  of  earlier  models.  Chap, 
iii.,  an  example  of  the  highest  art  in  Hebrew  poetry, 
pictures  Yahwch  coming  forth  fjxan  Sinai  in  the- 
ophany  to  judge  the  foes  of  his  peo|de.  AH  creation 
is  in  consternation  at  his  presence;  the  earth  is 
shaken  to  its  foundations,  sun  and  moon  withdraw 
before  the  bright  glow  of  his  arrows  and  spear.  Even 
the  prophet,  to  wdiom  the  purpose  of  this  coming  is 
known,  is  stricken  with  terror  until  he  recovers  in 
view  of  the  end  which  he  sees  and  breaks  otf  in  a 
song  of  triumph.  There  is  a  close  relationship  be- 
tween parts  of  the  song  and  Ps.  Uxvii.  16-20,  and 
between  Jen  iv.  13,  v.  6,  and  Hab.  i.  8.  The  passage 
ii.  4  is  used  by  Paul  in  Rom.  i.  17  and  Gal.  iii.  11; 
it  is  used  also  in  Heb.  x.  37-38,  but  in  much  altered 
form.  (W.  VoLcict.) 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  regard  as  a  unit  the 
prophecy  ascribed  to  Habakkuk.  At  any  rate 
chap.  ill.  gives  no  iinlication  of  a  close  relation  with 
the  first  two  chapters.  The  inscription  (iii.  1)  and 
the  musical  note  (tii.  19)  indicate  the  use  of  the 
ckipter  in  the  second  temple,  wliile  the  style  and 
contents  correspond  to  those  of  some  of  the  latest 
p.K:ilms  (e.g.,  Ps.  Ixviii.).  The  Chaldeana  of  i.  6 
fire  not  mentioned  or  suggested,  and  the  fact  1  hat- 
in  verse  13,  as  the  parallelism  showa,  it  is  the 
people  of  Israel  that  is  called  the  "anointed"  indir 
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'*-       s* 


-rsv^  -  ^     >^     ttM»  ^'tswL*'  ^ccenc 

'i    :«    -Aik^«*a  <ue  -iUKiiar.    If 

^     ;»  .^i«4iv  ^^  .^ad  'bxm  came 

Befure  the 

jud  i»iiipoi»te 


s* 


SU4  vi-ry  iMtt^  ez- 

^    9  3ot  p£&m  bow 

u»    1    »iik«M    £w^  iui^  composed 

«£irt^**4     wia  -4iitik  Lt  is  poesible 

4.  ?.  .vskft  u   iw  tiest  abovep  such 

uiiin^iiai  ronsiaii  Aod  is  rather 

»  dnAl    On  the 

,,^^ji«  ^  .4,jeti4ELt<u  iiMt  no  alternative 

<,M^^«.9UM^ti  , n   un  :?ivpbecy  has  aa  yet 

^    W^M  tfdbo^ihiJt,  Ldp- 

e%,  G.  H«iitci£;mrtnQr, 

_         cv^    ,    Ji*  AAA  j«T*«.  London.  1S90; 
""^^r^.^-.     *»-?**»     "»    .M*i««in*i*»   pp.    no  BQq.. 

w*"^*lZ.     ^^     V     ^*-^*   ^"    S.nw«*tor.  May,  1B&5; 

'^  •    ^    r^    ,      ..^^*M«    ^^1^  '*  S**ffo|.,   1896; 

%    C^.^v    ^    ^-'*-  ^.-««.  ^^t^n^Jo.  1887;  a 

*.    ^-.    .    ■»   "H^t^k  vi4.  ii..  London.  IB98; 

^^    ,.H      --.    ^     *-l  ^   J^'^  "    in-118;    B. 

va^vmM^'^E^  tc'm*i%jifii,  PCTER:    Lutheran 
^^.^.v«%'L^4(^i^(i    h.  at  But^sbach 
w,**o,*  .  Ht%*f,  May  »,  1604;  d.  at 
'js^      H  -tC%>  He  wrnt  to  Marburg, 
(I  ^iih  H(Lch  auc€ess  as  to 


\^%  .-•  *-•*:  'rHiui<*hil»  i»f  Mentzer.    After 

^lA  •-  '.^^^l^e  '""v^l  Strasburg,  and  at 

V -"*-'-»•  **!***'^i  **^^  ^^'^  Ronmn  Catho- 

;.  \   s^— ***^  ■»  ^^'•^  prof«*i»aor  of  physici 

1^..    %?»^g;^>i  u*  tho  following  year  to 

^MMiK'f   **  ^!k««nu  where  in  1650 

^'^s-     *^»**«fc"*  •'**  tlH\*kHQ?'  i^  the  reorgan* 

""   ^       ViH"4  ^^  U«*th  of  his  father-in- 

*'^^^^^j^^u.  lu  H*o**  ht^  held  the  rank  of 

"^^Jl^^^^   sj   owx^i^l^v  »nJ  wna  the  feoogni^ed 

^^ij.     Hm  iiniH*rtiinoe  resta  in  the 


uw  -'Ni  K 


^    ^.  ^^  1*^  have  held  the  Univer- 

^•^J^J**l**i  »iUi  tt  l'l»l»^r  Hesse  faithful  to 

>Mi;  .vUK*^k^  Lutheraniim,    Mo«t 

^^  %utiii||ii  Aj^inst   the   Eoroan 

^^.^^     i%m^^um  (Martiurg,    1633). 

^v-^^.iUtfiiT  ^  wn*te:    Fidelis  coT^ra 

t^^iifmM    w'l'i^'***^  (Gieasen,  1665); 

»*^i>=*  ■  ^*^^    ■^.  jimtiiut  d»  S.  Cimo  (1669). 

(F.  BoesE.) 


— ^ 


BnuDGKAPifT:  F.  W.  Strieder,  Grundlaoe  zu  einer  heMHadun 
tS^Jki'Um-  und  SehHft$teU«r-Ge§chidUe,  vol.  v.,  21  vols.. 
Q£*«ti^nL.  1781-1868;  H.  L.  J.  Heppe,  Kireken{fetchictU$ 
bmitr  Humn^  vol.  ii.,  Marburg,  1878;   ADB,  vol.  x. 

HABERMAlfll,  hal)&r-man',  JOHARN  (JOHAH- 
ITES  AVEITAIUnS) :  German  Protestant  theologian; 
b,  at  Eger  (92  m.  w.  of  Prague)  Aug.  10,  1516;  d. 
at  Zeitx  (23  m.  s.w.  of  Leipsic)  Dec.  5,  1590.  He 
went  over  to  the  Evangelical  Church  about  1540, 
studied  theology,  and  filled  a  number  of  pastorates. 
After  a  brief  academic  activity  at  Jena  and  Witten- 
bergi  in  1575,  he  accepted  a  call  as  superintendent 
of  Naumburg-Zeits.  Though  praised  by  his  con- 
tetnpomries  as  an  Old  Testament  exegete,  his  sig- 
nificance lies  in  the  practical  field.  He  published 
a  nimiber  of  sermons,  a  Tros^cAZetn,  a  life  of  Christ, 
and  above  all  the  prayer-book,  CkrMiche  QfbeU  fur 
ailerUy  N<3i  und  Stende  der  ganUen  ChruienheU 
(Wittenberg,  1567),  in  which,  for  the  first  time,  the 
prayers  for  various  Christian  needs  were  appor- 
tioned among  the  several  days  of  the  week.  With 
a  few  exceptions  the  prayers  are  written  in  plain 
Biblical  language,  without  ornament.  The  work 
waa  translated  into  Latin,  English  (T?te  Enimxe 
of  Securitie,  London,  1580),  and  French,  and  was 
widely  circulated  in  Protestant  circles.  Despite  its 
occasional  crudities  of  expression  the  book  is  still 
used;  and  some  of  the  prayers  have  passed  into 
church  books.  Hermann  Beck. 

Bibuoquapht;  Sources  are  the  funeral  sermon  by  J.  Oer- 
tel,  Leipsic.  1691;  Zeuner,  Viia  profuaorum  Jenennum, 
i.  S8  sq<t..  Jena,  1711.  Consult:  H.  Beck.  Die  Erbau- 
UTiOMliitn-atur  der  evano<Ui§cken  Kirthe  DeuUdUande,  i.  270 
sqq.p  Krlanrcn,  1883;  idem,  J,  Habermann,  ein  Gedenk- 
blaU,  Ffftrrhaus.  1890. 

HABERT,  ha1>&r',  ISAAC:  Bishop  of  Vabres; 
b.  in  Parts  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century;  d. 
at  Pont  de  Salars,  near  Rodez  (230  m.  s.w.  of  Lyons) 
Sept.  15,  1668.  He  was  educated  in  Paris  and  in 
1626,  on  receiving  his  doctorate  in  theology  from 
the  Sorbonne,  was  made  a  canon  in  the  cathedral 
at  Paris.  In  1641,  probably  at  the  instigation  of 
Richelieu,  he  started  the  attack  on  Jansenism  and 
subsequently  provoked  Antoine  Amauld  to  pub- 
Hsh  his  two  apologies  for  the  doctrine,  which  led 
to  numerous  polemic  writings  pro  and  con.  He 
was  responsible  for  the  letter  sent  to  Pope  Innocent 
X.  in  1650,  signed  by  eighty-five  bishops,  praying 
him  to  suppress  the  Jansenistic  heresy.  He  was 
bishop  of  Vabres  from  1645  till  his  death.  His 
principal  writings  are:  De  consensu  hierarchia  d 
fnonarchiiB  (Paris,  1640);  De  cathedra  sen  primatu 
mndi  Petri  (1645);  and  Theologus  grcpcorum  patrum 
inndi^^tiUB  drca  universam  materiam  grati/B  perpetua 
coUalione  scriptures  canciliorum  .  .  .  librt  tree  (1646; 
reprinted,  Wdrzburg,  1863),  his  chief  work  against 
Jansenism. 
BiQLioaajkFiTT:  J.  Besoiipie,  HUi.  de  Vabbaye  de  Port  Rotfol, 

vol,  vi.,  Gctlcigne,  1753;    C.  CMmencet.  Hiet.  girUrale  de 

Fori  Roiai,  vol.  iii.,  10  vols.,  Amsterdam,  1755-57;  W.  H. 

Jervis.  Ths  OaUioan  Chwch,  London,  1872;   Lichtenberser, 

ESR,  vi.  66^7. 

HACKET,  JOHN:  Bishop  of  Coventry  and 
Lichfield;  b,  in  London  Sept.  1,  1592;  d.  at  Lich- 
field Oct.  23,  1670.  He  was  educated  at  West- 
m biter  School,  London,  and  at  Trinity  College » 
Cambridge  (B.  A.,  1612;  M.A.,  1615),  where  he  was 
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cleeted  to  a  fdlowahip.    He  was  ordaint?d  in  1618 
wA  won    afterward    became    cliaplaiii    to    John 
Williams,  through  whose  patronage  he  was  insti- 
tutid  to  the  rectories  of  Stoke  HaiTitriontl  (Buck- 
in^iamahire)    and  Kirkby    Underwood    in    1621. 
Id  1623  be  became  proctor  for  the  diocese  of  Lin- 
coln, prebendary  in  Lincoln  CathedraL  and  chaplain 
to  James  I.,  and  the  folio wiBg  year  he  received  the 
liviiiga  of  8t.  Andrews,  Holbom,  and  Cheam  in 
Sim^.    In  1631  be  became  archdeacon  of  Bedford, 
&od  in  1642  canon  residuary  of  St.  PauPa.    He  was 
i  member  of  the  committee  for  religion  appointed 
by  the  Houae  of  Lords  in  Mar.,  164 1»  to  reconcile 
Jhe  Puritans  by  making  certain  concessions  regard- 
ing church  service  and  disciplme,  and  in  May,  1641, 
ftt  the  request  of  this  oonmiittee,  he  spoke  in  the 
HouK  of  Cominona  against  the  so-called  *'  root  and 
bt&nch"  bill  for  the  abolition  of  all  offices  connecte<i 
with  the  episcopal  form  of  church  government.    In 
1643  lie  became  a   member  of  the   WestrainHter 
AacsDbly,  but,   with  other  episcopal  divines,   he 
iwo  withdrew  from  that  body.     During  the  civil 
vir  be  lost  all  of  his  prefem:ient8  except  his  small 
benefice  at  Cheam,     At  the   Reatoration  he  was 
Ottde  chaplain  to  Charles  II.,  and  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventr>%  Dec.  22,  166  L 
He  restored  the  cathedra!  at  Lichfield,  a  work  of 
u^t  years,  and  contributed  largely  to  this  and 
oUier  causesL     His  only  important  book  is  bis  life 
of  Archbiabop  Williams,  Scrinia  reserata:    a  Me- 
morui/  Offa^  to  the  GretU  DeMervingit  of  John  Will- 
iomt.DM.  (London,  1603;  abridged  by  A.  Philips, 
17)5),  &n  excellent  biography,  which  S.  T.  Coleridge 
OQOiideped  invaluable  for  the  insight  it  gives  into 
the  times  preceding  the  civil  war, 

^t>U0om4MfT:  T,  Plume.  An  Account  of  the  Life  and  Dmih 
^  '  ^  .  John  Haekei,  «/,  xtfith  .  .  .  Addition*  and  .  .  . 
^^  by  M,  E.  C.  Walfxjtt.  London,  1865;  John  Walker, 
itlfwitKgt  o/  tkt  Cttrtry*  ib,  1714;  Diary  of  Sam%ttl  Pepvt, 
'^lit,  Ib.  1858;  DNB,  xjoii.  418^20. 

HACKETT,  HORATIO  BALCH:  Baptist;  b.  in 
Sili^ury,  Mass,,  Dec.  27,  1808;  d.  in  Rochesler, 
^  y,  Nov.  2,  1875.  He  was  graduated  from  Am- 
^  College  in  1830  and  studied  theology  at  An- 
^^^tf  1830-31  and  1832-34,  having  been  tutor  at 
Aojliem  during  the  year  1831-32,  Extended  studies 
•»  ia^t  baptism  during  his  senior  year  in  the  semi- 
"•7  lllook  his  confidence  in  his  denomination  and 
P^'totttl  him  from  entering  on  the  work  of  the 
^^^''CiViational  ministry  immediately  after  grad- 
JJ^WO  from  the  seminary.  He  was  instructor  In 
y^  Hope  College,  Baltimore,  1834-35  and  was 
J*>»i*d  b  Baltimore  in  July,  1835.  The  same  year 
"  t^lftnw  profcsior  of  languages  in  BrowTi  Uni- 
^"'ity,  axid  in  1839  professor  of  Biblical  literature 
*^  bteipretftUon  in  Newton  Theological  Insti- 
^*^^^  He  wa«  also  ordained  to  the  ministry  in 
^.  During  1841-42  he  studied  at  Beriin  and 
*'*^  Pfevure  of  litem ry  i**ork  led  him  to  resign 
•*  NemoQ  01  1868.  From  1870  till  his  death  he 
JJWpied  the  New  Testament  chair  in  Rochester 
*taogi€al  Seminary.  His  fimt  publications  were 
2"*|itk»M  from  the  German.  In  1844  he  pub* 
7^  aa  annotated  edition  of  Plutarch's  De  sera 
■J^ume  vindieta  (Andover*  1844).  This  was  fol- 
■'•Bd  by  a   translation,   with   impro\*ements,   of 


Winer's  Grammar  of  the  Chaidee  Language  (1845); 
a  Hebrew  Grammar  (1847);  Commeniarjf  an  AcU 
(Boston,  1851;  new  eds,,  1858  and  1877);  iUim- 
t rations  of  Scripiure;  Suggested  by  a  Tour  through 
the  Holy  Land  (1855;  alao  1868  and  1882);  Philth 
man  (1860);  ChHstian  Menwriah  of  the  War  (1864); 
a  transbtion  with  additions  of  Van  Oosterzee'a 
Philenum  (1868)  and  of  Braune's  Philippmm\lH7Q) 
for  Schaff' s  edition  of  Lange;  an  edition  of  Raw- 
linson's  Historical  Illustrations  of  the  Old  Testament 
(1873),  With  Ezra  Abbot,  he  edited  the  American 
edition  of  Smith's  Didionary  of  the  Bibie  (1868-70). 
He  also  oolLiboraied  in  the  Bible  version  of  the 
American  Bible  Union  (see  Bible  Societies,  IIL, 
2),  before  which  he  delivered  a  memorable  adtlresa 
on  Bible  revision  in  1S59.  (A,  H.  Newm.\n.) 

BiDLroGRAPHT:  G.  H.  Wbittemore,  McmoriaU  of  H.  B. 
HacJceO,  Roche«rt«r,  1876. 

HAD  AD:  An  Aramaic  and  possibly  an  Edomitic 
deity  (see  Hadaorimaion).  In  Hadadezer  and 
Benliadad  are  probably  traces  of  this  divine  name, 
which  ia  certainly  prest^rved  in  the  Old  Testament 
name  Hadadrimmon,  Hadad  alone  is  the  name  of 
an  Edomite,  As  such  it  is  not  necessarily  derived 
from  the  name  of  the  goil,  for  nothing  is  kno^Ti  of 
a  god  Hadad  among  the  Edomites;  yet  its  com- 
bination with  the  name  of  the  god  is  very  naturaL 
The  reading  in  the  versions  is  Hadad  and  Hadar, 
but  the  former  is  better  attestetl.  In  the  Old  Teatar 
menl  the  following  are  mentioned  having  the  name 
of  Hatlad:  (1)  an  Edomitic  king  (Gen,  xxxvi.  35, 36; 
I  Chron-  i.  46,  47),  who  emote  the  Midianites  in  the 
territory  of  Moab,  (2)  In  I  Chron  i,  50,  51,  a  later 
Edomitic  king  is  mentioned.  In  the  pandlel  pasaage, 
Gen,  X3crvi.  39,  the  Masscjretic  text  reads  Hadat 
(with  variants  Hadad,  LXX.  re^ds  Arath,  Arad). 
(3)  An  Edomite  of  royal  descent  (I  Kings  xi.  14-22), 
He  is  hardly  the  same  as  the  Hadad  mentioneiJ  last. 
The  notices  concerning  the  wife  of  Hiidad  in  (2) 
and  the  time  of  the  kings  of  Edom  in  Gen.  xxxvi,  31 
do  not  agree  with  those  in  the  Kings  passage.  This 
Hadad  might  rather  be  a  son  or  grandson  of  that 
one.  This  one,  who  was  of  royal  blood,  fled  in  child- 
hood to  Egypt  when  Joab  defeated  the  Edomites. 
Pharaoh  provided  for  him,  and  gave  him  land  and 
also  as  wife  the  sister  of  Queen  Tahpenes.  At 
Da\id/a  death  Hadad  made  an  attempt  to  re- 
conquer his  native  land.  The  Hebrew  text  breaks 
off  suddenly  at  verse  22,  and  verse  25  is  evidently 
out  of  place;  it  is  better,  therefore,  to  suppose  that 
the  conclusion  of  his  story  has,  by  a  copyist's  error, 
been  inserted  in  the  wrong  place,  and  to  read  at 
verse  25  with  the  Septuagint,  "This  is  the  evil  that 
Hadad  did,  and  he  abhorred  Israel,  and  reigned 
over  Edom,"  He  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  Hadadezer  (1  Kings  xi.  23)  who  was  king  of 
Zobah.  From  the  Mascjretic  text  I  Kings  xi.  25 
Josephus  {Ani.  VIII.,  vii.  6)  made  the  story  of  a 
covenant  between  the  Edomite  Hadad  and  the 
Syrian  Rezon,  and  of  the  former's  elevation  to  the 
throne  of  Syria, 

Eipuographt.  On  the  whoto  ffubiect,  DB,  U.  273;  EB,  ii. 
1§29-1930;  JE.  Ti.  ISO-tSl.  Oo  Hwlftd  m  «  divine  name 
E,  Nestle.  Die  iirrnditxaeken  Kigtnnnmen,  1 !  4  116.  H&ftr]«m« 
1876;  E.  Schrader.  Keihntikrifttn  und  Oeachidibufar* 
aekuno,  pp.  371-395,  638,  GieaMQ.  1878:  idem,  KAT, 
pp,  4Z  133.  147,  442  «qcr,.  538;    C  R  Tiele,  Babyloni»ch^ 
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o«wriJcA#  G^Mthifktt,  p.  525,  GotHftp  IS86-SS;  B.  Wiockfer. 
^Wtetiaffi*fti/iM««  FriTJMrAttiHWni.  p.  fiO»  Leipdc,  1892;  H.  V. 
Eilprefrht.  Auuriam,  pp.  7&-7§v  Bo«to»,  1S&4.  and  we 
und«r  Hauadkimmo?*  uid  Eimmon.  On  the  kiD^s  of  thnl 
Dune  conffuU:  P.  Cwncit  in  SiiiMWi^  «fi  B^rHner  W&chtn- 
hUm,  rd.  vil..  ISSI;  H.  Winokler,  lit  «up.«  pp.  1-15:  F. 
Buhl  G^eAkAte  *lfr  ^^lOTni^er,  pp.  57H*1,  Leipslc.  1893; 
A.  H.  Sayc«,  Tft«  Miohcr  CriHcimn  and  the  MonumtnU, 
LaafioD.  11^9-4;  J.  Lury,  (je«eAicAi«  def  Ed&miter,  Bern, 
ISM;  T.  K.  Cbeyne.  in  JQi?,  ii  (1809),  561-666;  Schrader, 
JCiir,  pp.  240-241,  450, 

HADADEZER:    An  Aramean   king  and   oppcs- 

nent  of  David  (II  8am.  viii.  3-12;  I  Kings  %L  23). 
The  name  means  "liadad  helpa/'  A  variant  is 
Hadatiexer,  to  which  i\m  form  Hadadexer  is  supe- 
rior, since  Hadad  (qyv.)  La  the  name  of  an  Aramaic 
deity,  and  '^Hadadeier"  b  formed  on  customary 
linea  (cf,  Hebr.  Eliezer.  Joezer;  and  Pheniciao 
Eshmune«er).  The  name  occum  on  a  seal  of  the 
seventh  cenlary  in  which  the  letters  1  and  r  are 
clearly  diBtinguished  (Euting,  Sittungiiberi^U  der 
Banner  Akademie,  1885,  p.  679),  It  is  probable 
that  Hadadeier  was  the  name  of  the  king  of  Da- 
maseus  whom  the  Old  Testament  mentions  as  the 
second  Bcnhadad.  The  subject  of  this  art  id  e  was 
king  of  Zobab  (q.v.),  a  principality  lying  south  of 
Mt.  Hernion  and  the  chief  of  a  group  of  Amme&n 
states  extending  as  fur  south  as  the  bonders  of  Am- 
nion. When  David  was  enp^iged  in  war  with  the 
Ammonites,  Hadadeaer  assisted  the  hitter  and 
was  defeated  by  Dovid;  he  then  secured  the  aid  of 
the  king  of  Damascus,  and  again  met  defeat.  He 
finally  summoned  all  the  remaining  Ammean  statei 
to  the  south  of  H^^rmon  exoept  llamath  (then  an 
ally  of  Israel),  only  to  be  beaten  again. 

Such  11  the  account  of  the  events  of  David's 
Ammean  wars  as  compiled  from  the  two  accounts 
in  n  Sam.  viii.  and  n,,  which  in  part  supplement 
each  other  and  in  part  are  different  versions  of  the 
Hime  event.  Confusion  has  been  introduced  by 
the  use  of  the  term  *' river"  in  viii.  3  and  x.  16. 
which  has  been  taken  to  mean  the  Euphrates,  which 
indeed  some  manuscripts  read  in  viii.  3  and  as  the 
Septuagint  reads  in  the  parallel  I  Chron.  xtx.  16. 
Probably,  however,  the  Jordan  is  meant,  and  the 
area  of  the  transactions  referred  to  in  the  context 
WES  restricted  to  eastern  Palestine  and  its  northern 
Aramean  border.  J,  F,  Mc€urdt. 

BuiLiacmAPHT:  H.  Ewald»  GeMki^t  de§  Vi^iker  /<rwf,  liL 
202-212,  Gottingcn,  18fl6,  Eng.  tmnRt.*  Loadoa,  1871; 
F.  Hitw«,  GttckichtM  dmm  V^Ucet  IwnuL  pp.  143-14*1,  Leip- 
sic,  1M19-  E,  Selirmder,  KmtinMchrilimn  und  Gt^thi^htafor- 
9£kune,  p.  3S0.  OiCMWii*  187S;  A.  Kabler,  Lehrbiitrh  der 
biUiB^ien.  GtKhUMf,  II.  i,  282-285.  8tutlffiui.  18S4; 
E.  Mcy^T,  Getiehichte  dr*  Alt^tkum*,  I  363-^64,  Eriajiceo, 
IS^:  J,  Eulmg.  Siiiunotbeneht*  dtr  Brttii^eF  Ahadvmie, 
1885,  p.  370;  li.  BladP,  Gt*thi€hU  de*  Votktt  Im^l  I  278^ 
BerUQ,  18S7;  F.  Ba^thfC^n,  B^trfigt  rwr  9emUi*chKn  R^ 
HoiortMantchifhi^,  p.  m.  Birlin.  18S0:  E.  R*nmn,  HUt.  du 
peitpU  itmel,  ii.  37-4 1 >  Vkha.  1889,  Ena.  trwal.,  BwlDfi* 
ISS0;  J.  F.  McCurdy,  Hittonf.  pyv>ph(^  and  Am  Aromi- 
pwM*,  i.  247-248,  New  York,  1894;  R.  Kittel,  Qw^i^idU* 
der  fieb/r^fr,  ii.  140-HI,  Gftttini^n,  1892^  Ei^.  trmnd., 
Lopdon,  IS96:  DB,  iL  273-274:  BB,  ii.  leSOi  JE,  vi.  I31i 
Sclirader.  KA  T.  pp.  231,  450. 

HADABRIHMOIT:  Aecotding  to  the  umjal  inter* 
pretation,  a  place  name  mentioned  in  Zeeh.  xii.  11. 
The  word  is  the  union  of  two  names  of  the  same 
deity,  "Hadad"  and  "Rimmon**  (see  RtM«ON); 
but  such  a  fonnation  is  retnariiablef  and  in  itself 


furnishes  a  difficult  problem,  perhaps  the  beat  ex- 
planation being  that  it  is  an  abbrevtatioD  for  Had- 
mibaal-Rimmon,  '^  Hadad,  lord  of  (the  place)  Rim* 
mon."  The  passage,  which  is  one  of  unusual  diffi- 
culty, reads:  ''Id  that  day  thei^  shall  be  a  great 
mourning  in  Jerusalem  ^  as  the  mourning  of  Hadad-' 
riromon  in  the  valley  of  Megiddon.*'  This  may  be 
construed  to  mesm  mourning  at  a  place  named 
Hadad  rimmon ,  or  for  an  event  which  occurred  therCp 
or  for  a  person  of  that  name.  The  ancient  and  moat 
modem  commentat^rB  accept  the  word  as  a  place 
name.  Thus  Jerome  states  in  his  commentary  on 
the  passage  that  Adadrensmon  was  a  village  near 
Jezreel  to  which  the  name  Masdmianopolia  (iden* 
tified  with  the  Roman  Legio  and  the  modem 
Lejjun)  had  been  given.  On  the  other  hand  the 
most  usual  identification  is  with  Rummaneh  (n.w. 
of  Jenin  and  near  Lejjun;  cf,  G.  A.  Smith,  HiMt&ri^xd 
Geography  of  Falegtine,  p.  3S9,  London,  1897). 
But  after  it  la  gmnted  that  the  word  is  a  place  name, 
the  identification  of  the  event  referred  to  is  uncer- 
tain. Reference  has  been  seen  to  the  mourning  d 
Sisem's  mother  for  her  son  who  euflfered  defeat  n«i.r- 
by  (Judges  iv.-v.).  But  the  passage  seems  to  air 
lude  to  an  event  which  was  notable  for  the  grief  tt 
caused,  and  the  reference  to  Sisem's  mother  seema 
CKceedin^y  far-fetched.  Others  have  thought  of  a 
mourning  for  Ahaziah  of  Judah,  who  died  at  Megiddo 
(II  Kings  ix.  27);  but  Ahaiiah  had  not  so  great 
importance  for  Judah  as  to  make  his  death  particu- 
larly noteworthy*  and  was  also  overshadowed  by 
the  great  sbughter  of  princes  which  followed. 
The  favorite  hypothesis  has  been  to  refer  it  to  the 
mourning  for  Joeiab,  who  also  died  at  Megiddo 
(II  Kingii  xxiii,  29).  This  seems  best  for  two  rea- 
sons: (i)  on  aoc^imt  of  the  importance  for  the 
dcN'elopraent  of  the  religion  of  the  king  in  whose 
reign  the  Deuteronomie  teform  took  place,  the 
ruler  from  whom  so  much  was  hoped,  whose  dea^ 
therefore  became  an  important  event  to  be  kept  in 
sorrowful  remembrance;  (2)  it  falls  in  with  tbe 
testimony  of  the  Chronicler  (II  Chron.  x^xv.  35), 
who  was  nearly  or  quite  a  contemporary  of  tha 
author  of  Zech.  xii.,  to  an  established  custom  of 
mourning  for  Josiah  which  had  persisted  to  his  own 
time.  The  objection  of  Cheyne  {EB,  ii.  1930)  that 
the  mourning  for  Josiah  (and,  of  course,  for  Aha^iah) 
would  be  at  Jerusalem,  not  at  Hadadrimmonr  haa 
no  force  against  those  explanations  which  see  ft 
reference  not  to  a  mouming  which  took  place  in 
Hadadriimnon  r  but  to  a  mourning  for  aja  event 
which  occurred  there.  The  Targum  combines  % 
mouming  for  Ahab,  whom  it  declares  a  Syrian 
named  Hadad  rimmon  slew,  and  for  Jomah.  The 
criticail  school  is  inclined  against  aU  these  inter- 
pretations, sees  in  Hadad  rimmon  a  divine  nam€^ 
brings  the  passage  into  connection  with  Exek.  viiL 
14,  reads  in  an  identification^  of  the  Pheniciaa 
Adoni<}  (tbe  Babylonian  Tammmi)  with  the  Syrian- 
Aramean  deity  Hadad  (Rimmon)  or  a  confusion  of 
the  two,  and  refers  the  mouming  to  tbe  yearly 
lament  for  that  deity  on  the  waning  of  the  sm 
(cf.  Schrader,  KAT,  pp.  399,  460).  In  that  cud 
this  is  the  only  reference  to  such  a  cult  and  ii 
against  all  that  h  known  of  the  worship  of  Hadad 
and  Rimmon.  Geo.  W.  Giuaoae, 
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BaLiocnAPtfY:  Oo  Hadftdrimmon:  W,  W.  von  BAudis<>tn, 
SrWtffi  zur  §*mitiachtn  Reiiffiomgtschuhle,  I  293-31*5, 
of.  1I.215.  Uipaic.  1876-78:  DB,  U.  274;  £'^.  ii.  103O-31. 
/if,  Ti  130,  On  the  location  of  Megiddo  and  Maxi- 
mi»nopo!is:  Reland,  PaUtttina,  pp.  873,  S93-S06,  Utrecbt, 
1*14:  Kobitisson.  Re»earefi€»,  vol.  iiii  K.  von  Rauroer, 
Ffiimina.  pp,  446-44$,  Leipae,  1860:  C.  K.  Gonder.  in 
PEF,  QMrttrlif  Statement.  1877.  pp.  13-30,  cf.  190-192; 
F,  Utthl,  Gi^offTaphie  dee  atten  Pataetina,  pp.  208-209, 
TflixlogvD.  1S9&,  On  Eummane,  V,  Gu<5rio,  Dee^ription 
fMffNiyAttfu*.  AiiC^gue  .  «  ,  de  la  PaZe«<in4,  II.  ii.  228- 
Sa  Fhfis.  1875. 

HADDAK,  ARTHUR  WEST:  English  cliurch 
hisUiriaa;  b.  at  Woodford  (5  m,  n.n.e.  of  London), 
E«i,  Aug,  3L  IS16;  d.  at  Barton-on-the-Heath 
(15  m.  s.s.e.  of  Stratford),  Wan^-ickshire,  Feb.  S, 
18711,  He  was  educated  at  Drasenosc  College  and 
Trimty  College,  Oxford  (B.A..  18:i7;  M.A.,  1840; 
B.D.^  1847)  He  was  a  scholar  of  Trinity  College 
l«3W0,  feUow  1840-58,  classical  tutor  and  dean 
JS41.  and  vioe-president  1848.  He  was  deeply 
affected  by  the  Tractarian  movement,  and  was 
pftrticiibrly  influenced  by  Isaac  Williaros,  then  a 
tutoratTrtntty  College,  and  also  by  J.  H.  Newman, 
whew  curate  he  was  in  1840  at  St.  Mary's,  Oxford, 
Deipite  his  eminent  attainments  the  only  prefer- 
OMfltts  be  ever  received  were  the  small  college  living 
of  B«rton-on-the-Heath,  to  wltich  he  retired  in 
1857,  jmd  the  barren  title  of  honorary  canon  of 
WoTWBter,  which  be  received  in  1870.  In  1865  he 
^fM  ttppointed  Bampton  lecturer,  but  was  forced 
by  ill  health  to  resign  the  appointment.  Ue  was  a 
UnvoiKgh  scholar,  and  all  hi.^  writings  are  marked 
by  tttrexne  accuracy.  The  two  works  by  which  be 
^b^  remembered  are,  Apost^licfil  Succession  in  the 
Ctmth  of  Emjland  (London,  1869),  the  final  au- 
^rily  on  the  subject:  and  Councils  and  Eecksi^i^- 
^^DocumentB  Relating  to  Grmi  Bniain  and  Irdand. 
B»  eoUiboratioo  with  VV.  Stubbs  fTl  vols.,  Oxford. 
1S60-78), an  extremely  valuable  collection  of  sources 
fcf  the  early  ecclesiastical  history  of  England, 
WdupoQ  the  works  of  H.  Spelman  and  D.  Wilkins. 
fi^O  wrote  much  for  the  Guardmn  and  the 
^^^*yi!m  Hemembranco' f  cotitributetl  to  the  various 
l*yifiw,  wrote  a  number  of  articles  for  the  DCA, 
«^  for  the  Library  of  Aruflo-CaihoHc  Th€J)logy 
»i»  work*  of  John  Bramliall  (5  vols.,  Oxford,  1842- 
1^5)  and  Herbert  Thomdike  (0  vols..  1844-56). 
^  triMbited  for  NPNF  (1  sen,  voL  iii.)  tSt. 
AD|Uslinc*B  De  trimtaie.  His  Renmina  were  edited 
^  A.  P.  Forbes  (London,  1876), 
^'OQiA>HT:  Article  by  R.  W,  Church  in  Remairm,  ut 
^.  MB,  «iij.  424-425, 

^E8:    The  abode  of  departed  spirits, 

Th*  Hebrew  name  for  the  abode  of  the  dead  is 
^''*^.  WkI  from  the  Hebrew*  the  word  pai^sed  into 
^  Aumaie  and  Syriac  versions  of  the  Old  Testa- 
•*•*'  The  Septuagint  has  ahno^t  always  trans- 
'***J  it  by  Hades,  registering  thereby  the  close 
'^'litlftoce  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  ideas  in 
"^W  to  the  dwelling-place  of  the  dead, 

J»  Iiraelitic  conception  of  Sheol  rests  upon  the 
that  the  decomposition  of  the  dead  body, 

^  njciog  of  which  dust  returns  to  dust  (Gen.  iii. 
*^'  Pk.  cxlvi.  4;  Eccles.  xii.  7).  does  not  iuvolvr 
^'^N't*  annihilation »  only  that  in  dea.th  the 
''■Ittik'*'  (,f  i\^Q  living  raiin  separates  from  I  he 
^y  oad  Lokea  up  it^i  abode  in  Sheol,     Neither 


soul  {nepk^sk)  nor  spirit  {ruah}  dwells  in  Hades, 
only  the  rephaim,  "the  shfides*^  (Job  xxvi.  6;  Ps. 
Ixxxviii.  11  ■  Isa.  xiv.  9).  who  lack  everj^thing  which 
acconJing  to  Hebrew  thought  could  be  calletl  life. 
The  Ciire  taken  to  preser\'e  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
from  insult  or  injury  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
promptefl  by  the  thought  that  the  shades  could 
suffer  thereby.  Sheol  is  a  land  of  forgctfulnesa 
(Ps.  Ixxxviii,  12),  where  nothing  is  known  of  what 
happens  in  the  upper  world  (Job  xiv,  21),  The 
only  instance  of  an  evocation  (I  Sam,  xxviii,)  im- 
plies tbata  man  gifted  with  supernatural  knowledge, 
as  was  Samuel,  did  not  lose  his  power  even  in  d(?ath. 
That  Sheol  was  located  beneath  the  earth's  surface 
is  clear  from  the  expression  ''down  into  8heor' 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  35;  Jsa,  xiv.  11,  15;  Ezek.  xxxi,  15), 
It  lies  deeper  than  thought  can  reach,  and  to  it  no 
light  of  sun  penetrates.  Yet  it  is  compared  to  a 
house ^,  has  chambers,  and  gates  with  bars.  In 
poetry  it  is  likened  to  an  insatiable  beast.  Yet  it  ia 
subject  to  God*B  power,  thougli  man  can  not  praise 
God  there  (Isa.  xxxviii.  18)  and  God's  n?proof  does 
not  reach  it  (Ecclus.  xh.  4).  About  the  third  cen- 
tury before  Christ  the  idea*  of  Sheol  was  m«xlified 
by  the  Pharisaic  <loc trine  of  a  ret«m  of  all  or  a  part 
of  the  pious  dead  to  this  life  at  the  end  of  the  world- 
period  (Isa,  xxvi,  19:  Dan,xii.  2;  Enoch;  xc,  33); 
and  also,  by  the  Essenic  doctrine  tliat  the  pious 
were,  like  Enoch  (Gen.  v,  24),  taken  up  to  Gotl  (Ps, 
Ixxiii,  24;  Wisd.  of  Sol  iii.  1;  Enoch  xxxix,  5; 
see  Reburhection;  and  Gehenna).  When  the 
doctrine  of  a  punishment  immetl lately  after  death 
began  to  prevail,  the  idea  that  there  was  a  place  of 
punishment  and  a  place  of  bliss  supersciled  the  old 
conception  of  Sheol,  Since,  however,  the  ex- 
pressions used  by  the  Old  Testament  in  regarrj  to 
Sheol  could  be  applied  only  to  the  place  of  punish- 
ment, Sheol  and  Gehenna  came  lo  mean  the  same 
tiling. 

In  the  New  Testament  the  w'ord  Hades  is  rarely 
used  (Matt.  xi.  2li).  That  the  gates  of  Hades  would 
not  prevail  against  Christ's  community  (Matt,  xvi, 
IS)  means  simply  tlmt  death  can  not  liarm  it.  In 
Luke  xvi.  23,  the  rich  man  while  in  torment  in 
Hades  beholds  thence  Lazarus  in  Abralmm'a  Ixieom, 
^  that  Hades  and  the  place  of  punisliment  are  the 
same.  For  Paul,  "the  deep"  (Rom.  x,  7)  is  the 
dwelling-place  of  the  dead;  according  to  Eph,  iv, 
9,  Christ  descended  "into  the  lower  parts  of  the 
earth*';  the  dead  are  inhabitants  of  the  under- 
world (Phil,  ii,  10).  To  Hades  all  men  must  go  to 
aw^ait  the  decision  of  their  lot.  Christians,  aft^r 
their  death,  dwell  in  Hades  until  the  resurrection 
(I  Thess.  iv,  16;  I  Cor.  xv,  23),  but  cf.  Phil,  i,  23, 
where  believers  are  with  Christ  in  deiith.  Accord- 
ing to  Revekition  believers  who  have  departed  this 
life  are  in  heaven  (vi.  9,  vii.  9,  xv,  2),  and  at  the 
resurrection  their  souls  will  be  clothed  with  a  body 
(xx,  4,5).  The  other  dead  dwell  in  Hades  (xx.  13). 
The  bottomless  pit  (ix.  1 ,  2, 11 ,  xi,  7)  is  distinguished 
from  Hades  as  the  place  whence  came  the  evil 
spirits  under  their  leader  Abaddon  (ix.  11);  there 
Satan  will  be  chainetl  a  thousand  yeant.  At  the 
end  the  evil,  both  men  and  angels,  will  be  cast  into 
a  "lake  of  fire"  (xix,  20,  xx.  10),  Tlie  Gosi>el  of 
John  lays  stress  upon  the  conception  that  believers 
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are  from  the  beginning  partaken  of  eternal  life 
[but  cf.  V.  28-29].  Death  and  resurrection  are  only 
phases  of  that  life.  I  Pet.  ill.  19  makes  mention 
of  the  "prison"  in  which  the  dead  were  found  at 
Christ's  death. 

Christianity  did  not  so  much  modify  the  Jewish 
ideas  of  death  and  the  abode  of  the  dead  as  give  to 
them  a  new  foundation.  The  real  victory  of  life 
over  death  was  won  when  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead. 

(G.  Dalman.) 

Bibuoorapht:  B.  Stade,  Utibtr  dit  aUtstkumnaieh^n  Vor- 
tieilunoen  vom  ZuatantU  naek  dent  Tode,  Leiptio,  1877; 
idem,  Bilditdts  Th^logU  dm  A.  T„  pp.  183  aqq..  Tdbiii- 
gen,  1006;  T.  Burnet,  Conomwng  the  8taU  of  Dtparttd 
8ouU,  2  voIb.,  London,  1738;  J.  R.  Oertel,  HadM,  Leip- 
■io,  1803;  F.  W.  Famur,  BUmal  Hop*,  London,  1878; 
id«n,  Morey  and  Judoment,  ib.  1882;  E.  White,  Lifo  in 
Ckriat,  ib.  1878;  H.  Oort,  in  TkT,  xv.  (1881).  350  aqq.; 
J.  A.  Beet,  Tho  Ixut  Thingt,  London,  1006;  F.  SchwaUy, 
Dot  Loben  naek  dem  Tode,  Gienen,  1802;  J.  Fray,  Tod, 
Setienolaube  und  SedenkuU  im  alten  Itrael,  Leipeio,  1806; 
R.  H.  Charlee,  Critieal  Hiet.  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Fuhire 
Life,  London,  1800;  A.  Bertholet,  Die  ieraeUHeehen  Vor^ 
eteUungen  vom  Zueiande  naek  dem  Tode,  Fraiburg,  1800; 
DB,  u.  274-270,  343-340;  BB,  ii.  1338-41,  iv.  4453-^; 
JB,  id.  282-283;  DCO,  i.  627-528.  630-538;  the  lexieone 
under  the  words  Hades,  Sheol;  the  treatieee  on  Biblical 
theology;  and  the  literature  under  DsacKMT  or  CHmisT 
INTO  Hbll;   EBCHAToXiOGT;  and  Qkhbnna. 

HADORAM:  ha-do'ram.  The  name  of  several 
persons  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament. 

1.  One  of  the  sons  of  Joktan  mentioned  in  Gen.  x. 
27  (Septuagint  Odarra,  Ludan  Odorram)  and  I 
Chron.  i.  21  (Septuagint  Kedouran,  Lucian  Adoram), 
The  entire  context  points  to  an  Arabian  environ- 
ment, and  the  name  is  to  be  taken  as  the  name  of  an 
eponymous  progenitor  of  an  Arabian  tribe.  It  is 
to  be  remembered  that  the  Arabs  claim  Joktan 
(Q[al^tan)  as  their  progenitor  (see  Table  of  Na- 
tions). The  name  Hadoram  has  been  found  on  a 
Sabean  inscription  (CIS,  IV.  i.  1)  in  the  form 
Hdrwm,  Mailer  and  Glaser  refer  to  Dauram  in 
Yemen  as  possibly  from  the  same  origin. 

2.  Sons  of  Toi  (Tou),  king  of  Hamath,  mentioned 
in  I  Chron.  xviii.  10.  as  sent  by  his  father  to  con- 
gratulate David  upon  his  conquest  of  Hadarezer,  a 
common  foe.  The  parallel  account  in  II  Sam.  viii. 
10  gives  Joram  instead  of  Hadoram — a  name  of  the 
same  formation  but  substituting  the  abbreviated 
form  of  Yahweh  for  Hado  (the  shorter  form  of 
Addu  in  the  Amama  Tablets).  The  form  in  Chron- 
icles is  regarded  as  probably  the  original  (cf.  Sep- 
tuagint leddouran,  and  S.  R.  Driver,  Hfbrew  Text 
of .  .  .  Samuel,  pp.  217,  267  "a  Hamathite  name"). 

3.  The  name  given  by  II  Chron.  to  the  officer  of 
tribute  sent  by  Rehoboam  to  collect  taxes  from  the 
people,  by  whom  he  was  stoned  to  death.  The 
parallel  passage  in  I  Kings  xii.  8  gives  the  name  as 
Adoram;  possibly  the  text  in  both  should  be 
Adoniram.  Geo.  W.  Gilmore. 

Biblioorapbt:  1.  E.  Glaser,  SHeae  der  OeechichU  und 
Oeographie  Arabiene,  ii.  42(1-427,  435.  Berlin,  1800;  D.  H. 
MnWoT,  DieBurgeniMtd  Schlduer  SfUlarahiene,  i.  360-361, 
Vienna,  1879.  On  2.-8:  H.  V.  Hilprecht,  Babylonian 
EzpediHon.  ix.  27.  48.  Philadelphia.  1898;  A.  H.  Sayoe. 
Early  Hist,  of  the  Hebrew,  p.  423.  London,  1898. 

HADRACH,  had'rac:  A  place  name  occurring 
in  Zech.  ix.  1.  The  word  (Hebr.  Hadrak)  occurs 
nowhere  else  in  Scripture,  unless  Cheyne's  plausible 


conjecture  (EB,  ii.  1933)  be  correct  that  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  haderek  ("the  way'')  of  Ezek.  xlvii. 
15.  The  place  was  almost  lost  to  knowledge  until 
the  Assyrian  inscriptions  were  discovered  and  read. 
A  saying  is  preserved  in  the  YaUn4  Shimoni  on 
Zech.  ix.  1  by  a  rabbi  Jose  to  the  effect  that  hie 
mother,  a  Damascene,  recognized  Hadrach  as  the 
name  of  a  place  near  Damascus;  and  David  ben- 
Abraham,  a  Jewish  lexicographer  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, also  locates  it  there.  In  the  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions the  name,  written  Hatarika,  occurs  seveml 
times  in  connection  with  the  western  campaigns  d 
Assur-Dan  III.  in  772,  765,  and  755  B.C.,  and  ifl 
mentioned  as  tributary  to  Assyria  in  the  inscrip- 
tions of  Tiglath-PUeser  dealing  with  the  western 
campaign  of  the  year  738  B.C.  (see  Abstria,  VI.,  3, 
}}  8--9).  The  Assyrian  mention  is  always  in  con- 
nection with  the  region  in  which  Damascus,  Arpad, 
and  Hamath  are  situated.  The  early  interpreta- 
tions, making  it  the  name  of  a  king  or  a  deity,  a 
sjrmbolical  term  "strong-weak,"  a  name  of  Ccele- 
Syria  or  of  the  Hauran,  or  as  referring  to  a  Chat- 
racharta  in  Assyria  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  and 
Strabo  (cf.  W.  Baudissin  in  Hauck-Hersog,  RE, 
viii.  300-301),  are  by  the  cuneiform  inscriptions 
rendered  obsolete,  and  Hadrach  may  be  identified 
with  a  city  or  region  not  far  from  Damascus. 

Geo.  W.  GiufORE. 

Bibuoorapht:  Consult,  beridet  the  oommentariM  on  Zeeb- 
ariah,  Schrader.  KAT,  p.  33;  F.  DeUtaaeh.  Oeneaie,  p. 
630,  Leipaio,  1872;  F.  Delitmsh,  Wo  lag  doe  Poradieefp 
279,  ib.  1881:  H.  WincUer.  AlUealameniUehe  Unteremek- 
ungen,  pip.  120-134,  ib.  1892. 

HADRIAN  (Popes).    See  Adrian. 

HADRIAR. 

Life  (ID.  The  UeBoript  Gonoendiw  the 

Character  (i  2).  Christiana  (i  4). 

Hadrian  and  Christianity    Policy    Toward  the    Jews 
(13).  (16). 

Publius  iElius  Hadrianus,  Roman  emperor  117- 
138,  was  bom  at  Italica,  in  the  Spanish  province  of 
Bcetica,  Jan.  24,  a.d.;  d.  at  Bai«  July  10,  138. 
After  the  early  death  of  his  father,  he  was  educated 
under  the  care  of  his  kinsman,  the  subsequent  enn 

peror  Trajan,  and  early  entered  the 
I.  Life,      service  of  the  State.    Upon  the  death 

of  Trajan,  in  Aug.,  117,  he  obtained 
the  imperial  dignity,  probably  on  the  ground  of  a 
simulated  adoption  by  the  empress  and  her  party. 
He  strove  effectually  to  raise  the  standard  of  offi- 
cial life,  to  procure  well-regulated  financial  conditions 
and  to  shape  the  laws  by  his  own  humane  q>irii. 
One  dominant  object  of  his  government  was  the 
welfare  of  the  provinces.  In  120  or  121  he  began  a 
series  of  extensive  journeys,  which  led  him  into  aE 
the  domains  of  his  empire,  and  were  prompted  n}ila^ 
by  the  deeply  felt  need  of  seeing  the  situation  with 
his  own  eyes,  and  by  a  veiy  marked  interest  on  his 
part  in  behalf  of  science,  archeology  in  particular. 
From  136,  a  grave  dropsical  affection  seriously  in- 
terrupted his  activity,  and  led  him,  unsuccessfuDy, 
to  attempt  to  put  a  violent  end  to  his  life.  The 
present  Castle  of  St.  Angelo  or  the  Mole  of  Hadrian 
{moles  Hadriani)  in  Rome  became  his  imposing 
mausoleum. 
The  effectiveness  of  Hadrian's  excellent  natual 
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cndov^iDciiU  was  seriously  impaired  by  abrupt  al- 

temtioQs  in  hk  moods  anc]  eoaduct.     EHp^cially, 

aa  he  aged,  did  distrust  and  severity 

3.  Cliviic-  increasingly  eome  to  the  surface.    Re- 

t«r.         Hgiotisly  he  lived  in  the  faith  and  forms 

of  antique  piety.     He  directed  many 

tcQLpks  to  be  built,  or  restored,  in  the  course  of  his 

joimieya,  and  not  a  few  of  them  were  dedicated  to 

him.    He  had  himself  solemnly  initiated  into  the 

Ekuflfitan  mysteries;    he  accepted,  with  faith  in 

ill  opemtion,   the   voluntary   sacrificial  death   of 

m,  instituting  an  elaborate  worship  for  his 

fiivorite;    and  be  firmly  belie ve<l  in  magic. 

In  \m  ethics,  the  influences  of  Stoic  philosophy, 

iod  of  the  contemporary  philanthropy,  are  dis- 

tiflcUy  apparent.     He  carrietl  forward,  on  a  larger 

pl&n,  ibe  benevolent  foundation  begun  by  Trajan 

for  dependent  boys  and  girls;    he  gladly   sought 

outthemck,  both  high  and  low,  and  strengthened 

them  with  comforting  words  and  good  advice.    Leg- 

i^tioa  affecting  slavery  underwent  at  his  hands 

nwttwntous  reforms  in  a  more  humane  direction. 

He  kept  sharp    watch   on   the  administration    of 

juitioe,  and  its  inat rumen tah ties. 

U  ii  obvious  that  a  ruler  so  highly  interested  in 
iB  the  Issues  and  circumstances  of  his  time,  could 
not  fail  to  take  account  of  Christi- 
3.  Hadriaii  anity,  either  in  Rome  or  during  his 
tod  journeys,  which  led  him  into  Chris- 
Clmstiinitj,  tendom's  principal  districts  and  cen- 
ters (Epbesue,  Antiocb,  Alexandria, 
Bithyuift),  Among  his  iinmediate  attendants  his 
tnisty  (leedman  Phlegon  had  deemed  it  important 
KKra^  to  refer  to  its  history  in  bis  writings  (cf. 
fiiniA,  lUUraiur,  I  867-«68).  On  the  other 
kind.  Hadrian's  much  quoted  letter  to  the  consul 
feviinua  (Vorpiacus,  Vita  Saiurnim,  viii.),  with  its 
ttWmniees  conoeming  Christendom  and  Christiana, 
BWHt  be  characterized  as  a  clumsy  counterfeit  of 
IW  (btirth  century  (cf-  Victor  Schultze,  Hmiriani 
«pM«ofa  ad  Sfnnbnum,  TLB,  xA-iti.,  1897,  561-562). 
E\tat«  in  Asia  Minor,  however,  elicited  a  momen- 
•«»  imperial  manifesto  concerning  the  Christians, 
*i"ch  is  Btm  extant.  When  Hadrian,  in  the  years 
* 23- 124,  was  in  western  Asia,  a  native  Christian 
^  liigb  flanding,  Quadmtus  (others  transfer  the 
««omtt»«e  to  Athens,  and  date  it  about  125-126), 
l^iWftted  to  him  an  apology,  which  was  inspired 
■7 ■&  undoubtedly  ominous  oppression  of  tlie  Chris- 
^  it  the  hands  of  *'e\il  men."  There  soon 
^''•ruifd  followed,  possibly  by  mandate  and  in 
••■quenoe  of  this  letter,  an  official  report  to  the 
•V«iw  by  the  proconsul,  Quint  us  Licinius  Sil- 
^tti  Oanianus,  By  the  time  the  imperial  deci- 
■*  lad  been  rendered,  the  proconsul  had  already 
JMhI  i  successor  in  Caius  Minucius  (Minicius) 
''■dmus,  and  accordingly  the  rescript  was  issued 
to  tbe  Utter.  Exact  chronological  data  are  lack- 
®g.but  it  is  customary  to  assign  the  proconsuiship 
•^Slnniw  Gmnianus  to  the  years  123-124  and 
^  of  Kis  successor  to  125-126,  and  this  date  for 
ipolOOr  of  Quadratus  is  supported  by  both 
'  and  extenml  reasons  (see  Quad  hat  us). 
"»^  wjlxitance  of  the  rescript  is  as  follows:  the 
**fui«fy  methods  of  proceetling  against  the  Chris- 
•^ift  to  be  nocurded  to  the  provincials;   if  any 


unlawful  act  be  ascertained  as  a  result  of  a  statutory 
judicial  investigation,  the  legal  penalty  is  to  be  im- 
posed.    But  all  compulsion  of  official 
4.  The  Re-  intervention  by  means  of  pubhc  rioting, 
script  Con-  or  underhand  promotion  of  the  same 
ceming  the  by  self-seeking  denunciation,  is  to  be 
Christians*   repelled,  and,  if  need  be,  to  be  severely 
punished.     At  the  very  beginning  the 
emperor  declares   it  his  earnest   wiU,    that   there 
be  an   end   of  both   turbulence  and   sycophancy. 
The  sense  is  plain:    the  Christbns  in  Proconsular 
Asia  are  exempted   from  uncertain  and  arbitrary 
official  procedure,  and  committed,  when  calumnies 
are  charged  against  them,  to    the  due  course   of 
criminal    law.      Justin    Martyr   appends    this    re- 
script, in  its  original  Latin  text,  to  his  first  apology, 
either  because  it  became  known  to  him  only  after 
completing  his  work,  or  because  be  disdained  to 
derive  his  evidence  in  favor  of  the  claims  of  tol- 
erance elsewhere  than  from  the  essence  of  Chris- 
tianity.    Eusebius(//i>i.  eccl.,  iv.  9)  turned  it  into 
Greek,  and  this  translation  subsequently  took  the 
place  of  the  original  text,  and  caused  the  latter  to 
pass  out  of  use.    The  genuineness  of  this  rescript, 
important  in   its  eccesiastical   and    civil   bearings 
alike,   is  insured  beyond  doubt,  on  both  internal 
and  external  grounds.     On  the  other  hand,   the 
story  that  comes  to  light  in  a  later  author  (Lam- 
pridius,  Vitn  Alexamln,  xliii.),  to  the  effect  that  it 
was  a  part  of  the  emperor*8  purpose  to  have  Christ 
accepted  into  the  number  of  the  gods,  and  to  dedi- 
cate a  temple  to  him,  must  be  regarded  as  legendary. 
Very  different   was   Hadrian's  policy    with   the 
Jews.     The  prohibition    of   circumcision  and,  still 
more,  the  establishment,  from  130,  of  the  colony  of 
^^lia    Capitolina,    together    with    the 
5,  Policy    erection  of  a  temple  to  Jupiter  upon 
Toward      the    rains   of   Jerusalem,    fanned    the 
the  Jews,     religious  ardor  of  Judaism,  and  about 
132  it  burst  into  a  powerful  flame  of  in- 
surrection under  the  leadership  of  Bar  Kokba  (q.v,). 
Only  after  the  legate  Julius  Severus  had  been  sum- 
moned  thither  from  Britain,  did   Rome  succeed ^ 
through    wearisome   and    sanguinary    conflicts,    in 
gradually  crushing  the  insurgents.     The  campaign 
ended  in  llJSj    hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  had 
perished  and  the  country  had  been  laid  desolate; 
and  now  a  heathen  colony  grew  up  in  the  environs 
of  the  Holy  City,  and  over  the  foundations  of  the 
destroy^ed  sanctuary  there  arose  a  temple  of  Jupiter, 
tlie  Jews  being  even  forbidden  entrance  to  the  city 
under  penalty  of  death.  V  i croa  S CH 0 ltzb. 

BiBJ.ioonAPHif:  A.  Hauftrath,  Neuittttamentliche  Zeitffe^ 
achitMe,  vol.  iii.,  HddelberiE,  1874,  Kag.  tr&DAl,  London, 
1395;  T.  Keim,  Rom  und  doM  ChriMiBrUum,  B«rlin,  ISSl; 
H.  ScJiiller,  G^tchichte  der  rdmttoMn  Kmterteit,  i,,  part  2, 
Gothn,  1883;  F.  Qrvgoroviiu,  Z>ir  JCaiMr  Hadrutn,  Stuii- 
gmri,  1884,  En«f.  tmnnl..  Loodoa*  1896;  E.  G.  HAidy, 
ChriMtianitu  and  the  Raman  Empire,  Landon,  1894; 
Ne&nder,  Chri«Han  Church,  t.  10I-ID3  «t  psMum;  SehafT* 
ChrUtian  Church,  ii,  49-60;  Mocller,  ChriHian  Church,  1. 
95,  162. 

HAERING,  hiring,  THEODOR:  German  Prot- 
estant; b.  at  Stuttgart  Apr,  22,  IH48.  He  was 
educated  at  the  universities  of  Tubingen  and  Berlin 
(18456-71),  and  after  being  a  lecturer  in  the  Evan- 
gelical theological  aeminary  at  Tubingen  (1873-76)| 
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was  pastor  at  Calw  (1876-81),  and  at  Stuttgart 
(1881-86).  In  1886  he  was  appointed  professor  at 
Zurich,  whence  he  was  called,  three  years  later,  to 
G5ttingen,  as  Ritschl's  successor,  remaining  there 
until  1895.  Since  1895  he  has  been  professor  of 
New  Testament  exegesis,  dogmatics,  and  ethics  at 
the  University  of  Tubingen.  In  theology  he  is  a 
conservative  of  the  Ritschlian  school.  He  was 
associate  editor  of  the  Theologiache  Studien  aus 
Wurttemberg  from  1880  to  1889,  and  has  written: 
Ueber  das  Bleibende  im  Glauben  an  Christus  (Stutt- 
gart, 1880;  Die  Theologie  und  der  Vorwurfder  doppd- 
ten  Wahrheit  (Zurich,  1886);  Zu  Riischls  Versdhnungs- 
Wire  (1888);  Zur  F«r«dAnun^«tefe^  (G6ttingen,  1893); 
Unsere  peradnliche  SteUung  zum  geisttichen  Beruf 
(1893);  Die  Lebensfrage  der  systematxschen  Theologie 
(Tubingen,  1895);  Dae  chrieUiche  L^ben  (Stuttgart, 
1902);  Zeitgeme88enePredigt(GQit\n^n,Wy2)]  and 
Der  chrieUiche  Glaube  (Calw,  1906). 

HAERTER,  FRANZ  HEINRICH:  German  Lu- 
theran; b.  at  Strasburg  Aug.  1, 1797;  d.  there  Aug. 
5, 1874.  He  studied  theology  in  Strasburg  from  1816 
to  1819  at  the  time  when  rationalism  flourished. 
Later  he  visited  France  and  Germany,  remained  for 
some  time  in  Halle,  and  there  became  startled  by 
the  consequences  of  rationalism.  After  his  return 
to  Strasburg  he  supported  himself  by  tutoring  until, 
in  1823,  he  was  installed  as  pastor  in  the  neighboring 
Ittenheim.  He  found  the  church  there  in  a  degen- 
erate condition,  but  by  his  zeal  succeeded  in  filling 
the  empty  pews,  while  his  skill  in  treating  the  sick 
won  the  hearts  of  his  parishioners,  In  1829  he 
went  to  the  New  Church  in  Strasburg,  and  inspired 
great  enthusiasm  there  by  his  oratory.  At  this 
time  he  passed  through  a  severe  crisis,  coming  to 
believe  that  his  former  piety  and  manner  of  preach- 
ing had  been  insincere,  and  becoming  a  new  man. 
His  new  views,  proclaimed  from  the  first  pulpit  of 
the  town,  caused  a  sensation,  and  won  the  con- 
tempt of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  but  filled  the 
church  building. 

Hftrter's  fame  rests  chiefly  upon  his  efforts  in 
behalf  of  home  missions.  In  1834  certain  of  his 
friends  formed  an  association  to  advance  Christian 
life,  which  later  joined  the  Evangelical  Society  of 
France.  In  1839  it  was  constituted  anew  as  a 
society  for  the  maintenance  and  expansion  of  the 
pure  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  as  it  is  expressed  in  the 
confessional  writings  of  the  Protestant  Church,  and 
especially  in  the  Augsburg  Confession.  In  1842 
Harter  realized  a  plan  he  had  long  cherished  by 
founding  an  institution  for  deaconesses  similar  to 
that  of  Fliedner  at  Kaiserswerth  (see  Fliedner, 
Theodor).  He  was  attacked,  and  his  work  was 
considered  a  relapse  into  Roman  monasticism,  but 
Hftrter  remained  firm  to  his  purpose,  and  in  1844 
a  new  and  larger  house  became  necessary,  and  soon 
branch  institutions  arose  in  Miihlhausen,  Gebweiler, 
Neuch&tel,  Markirch,  MSmpelgard,  and  elsewhere. 
He  aided  the  foreign  mission  in  Basel,  and  his 
Evangelical  Society  worked  hand  in  hand  with  the 
Reformed,  though  such  affiliations  ^^^th  non-Lu- 
therans provoked  criticism.  About  sixty  of  his  ser- 
mons have  been  printed.  They  present  in  simple 
manner  the  Biblical  doctrine  concerning  the  natural 


corruption  of  man,  the  omnipotence  of  God,  and 
the  peace  of  a  soul  that  has  turned  from  the  world. 
At  the  same  time  they  attack  rationalism  in  the 
most  severe  manner.  They  appear  mediocre  when 
read,  but  when  delivered  were  effective  by  the 
weight  of  personal  conviction  and  by  the  penetra- 
ting earnestness  of  the  preacher's  manner. 

(K.  Hackenschmidt.) 

Biblioorapbt:  C.  Haokensohmidt,  Bilder  au9  dent  Leben 
von  F.  H.  Htkrter,  StrasbuTE,  1888;  Im  Dienat  deM  Herm, 
Dm  Stra»aburger  DiakoniaBenhaua,  ib.  1893;  G.  H&rter. 
Ziur  hundertjiihrioen  GdmrUfeier  von  F.  Hitrter,  ib.  1897; 
M.  Reichard,  Franz  Htkrter,  ein  Lebentinld  aua  dem  EUata, 
ib.  1897;  T.  Todt.  Fram  HOrter,  der  Straaaburger  Dia- 
koniaaenpfarrer,  Berlin,  1901. 

HAETZER,  h^zer  (HETZER),  LUDWIG:  Swiss 
Anabaptist;  b.  at  Bischofszell  (11  m.  s.s.e.  of  Con- 
stance), Switzerland,  c.  1500;  d.  at  Constance  Feb. 
5,  1529.  He  was  educated  at  Freiburg,  where,  in 
addition  to  acquiring  a  mastery  of  the  classic 
tongues  and  of  Hebrew,  he  came  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  mysticism  of  Tauler  as  expounded  by 
Johann  Breisgauer  and  others.  He  was  chaplain 
at  Wadenschwyl  at  the  upper  end  of  Lake  Zurich 
at  the  time  when  Zwingli  entered  upon  his  active 
career  and  when  the  radical  faction  that  combated 
him,  arose.  In  his  TiUechen  BOchli  (Zurich,  1523) 
Haetzer  made  his  appearance  as  a  spokesman  of  the 
Iconoclasts,  and  the  repute  it  brought  him  led  to  his 
appointment  as  secretary  to  the  Second  Zurich  Con- 
ference in  October.  He  remained  in  Zurich  for 
some  time  engaged  in  literary  work,  meanwhile 
growing  more  discontented  with  the  policy  of  the 
moderate  Reformers.  His  dissatisfaction  finds  ex- 
pression in  the  introduction  to  his  German  version 
of  Bugenhagen's  exposition  of  the  Pauline  epistles. 
In  June,  1524,  he  left  Zurich  for  Augsburg,  furnished 
with  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  Zwingli  to 
the  well-known  preacher  Frosch.  Of  greater  con- 
sequence was  the  acquaintance  he  formed  with 
Urbanus  Rhegius.  He  also  gained  entrance  into 
the  patrician  house  of  Regel,  where  he  lived  in  close 
intimacy  with  its  members  until  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year.  Returning  to  Zurich,  he  came  into  close 
contact  with  the  radicals  G rebel,  Manz,  Reublin,  and 
BrOdlein,  who  were  then  engaged  in  a  violent 
struggle  against  the  power  of  the  "tyrants  and 
popes"  and  especially  against  the  practise  of  in- 
fant baptism.  Though  Haetzer  was  no  advocate  of 
adult  baptism,  confining  himself  to  a  protest  against 
the  compulsory  baptism  of  children,  he  was  banished 
from  the  city  together  with  a  number  of  the  radicals 
in  Jan.,  1525.  Returning  to  Augsburg,  he  attained 
prominence  as  an  opponent  of  infant  baptism  and 
an  advocate  of  Carlstadt's  teachings  on  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  head  of  the 
Anabaptist  community.  His  exposition  of  faith, 
of  the  free  spirit,  of  love  and  sacrifice  even  to  the 
cross,  is  contained  in  his  Schrift  von  den  evange- 
liechen  Zechen  und  von  der  Christen  Red  (1525). 
His  capacity  for  intrigue,  his  duplicity,  his  talents 
for  slander  and  abuse  appeared  in  this  book,  as  well 
as  in  the  letter  which  he  addressed  to  Zmngli  in 
{September  of  the  sainD  year.  This  depravity  of 
cliaracter  led  to  his  fall  from  his  high  position  at 
Augsburg.    Challenged  to  a  public  disputation  by 


Rhc|iu8  be  declined  to  accept  the  issue  and  was 
apeUed  from  the  city  as  a  man  of  bad  morals, 
an  uiBtig^ator  of  aedition  and  an  enemy  of  the  Prot- 
»tint  faith.  In  hb  hour  of  need  he  sought  to  make 
aoe  with  Zwingli.  Traveling  to  Zurich  by 
^of  Baael,  ho  waa  hospitably  received  by  CEco- 
lius,  who  rendered  him  assiBtance  in  the 
tmuiatioii  of  hia  First  Epistle  on  the  Holy  Com- 
I  to  the  S^'abiana.  In  Feb.,  1526,  he  arrived 
ifl  Zurich  and  waa  successful  in  effecting  a  recon- 
eOiitioa  with  Zwingli.  But  soon  the  newly  formed 
friendship  expired,  and  in  March  Haet^er  returned 
more  bitter  than  ever  againat  Zwingli, 
I  he  attacked  m  the  introduction  to  bis  transla- 
lof  the  Book  of  Malachi  (Zurich,  152ti). 
From  Basel  Haet/er  went  to  Stra^burg  where  he 
j^B  hia  translation  of  the  Prophetii  of  which, 
MJes  the  book  of  Malachi,  two  clmpttfrs  of  Isainh 
(smi.^xxxvii/)  appeared  in  1526.  At  ^Strasburg 
h*  fell  under  the  inlliience  of  Denk,  whose  views  of 
tbeinaer  word,  of  merit,  and  of  the  person  of  Christ 
Mted  ft«  a  stimulant  to  the  development  of  Haetzer'a 
n»D  beliefs.  Of  the  works  of  this  period  aside  from 
(lie  tmaslaiion  of  the  Prophets  none  has  sun'ived; 
but  from  the  fragments  that  have  been  pres*?rved 
it  is  apparent  that  es})eciidly  in  his  teachings  of  the 
pemw  of  Christ  he  goes  beyond  Denk  and  reveals  a 
fe&dessiieBs  and  freshness  of  spirit  tliat  is  charac- 
t^riftie  of  the  man.  In  1526  Denk  was  expelled 
froin  iStmsburg  and  betook  himself  to  the  Palat- 
inate. HaetKer  followed  him  thither  in  the  spring  of 
i527  and  there  completed  hi«  tranHJation  of  the 
Pnopheta  from  the  Hebrew,  a  work  of  permanent 
ttMportanoe  and  the  first  of  the  Protestiint  tnins- 
l*tiotis,  anticipating  the  Zurich  version  by  two 
JMnand  that  of  Luther  by  five.  In  the  Palatinate, 
Denk  and  Haetxer  for  a  time  formed  a  successful 
pArloerahip  for  purposes  of  agitation,  in  which  the 
'wmer  supplied  the  ideas  while  the  bitter  had  charge 
^  the  fltmtegy  of  the  campaign.  In  July,  how- 
^^r.  they  were  forced  to  flee,  and  Haetiser,  after 
'^ndering  for  nearly  a  year,  settled  down  in  Con- 
■tAna.  There  he  was  arrested  toward  the  end  of 
^52^00  the  charge  of  an  illicit  connection  with  the 
*ife  of  Rcgel,  his  former  patron  at  Augsburg,  and 
00  Feb,  4.  1529,  he  was  condemned  to  death  and 
tfecipitated  on  the  following  day.  His  memory  was 
WJd  in  reverence  by  the  Anabaptists.    . 

(A.    HEGLERf)    K-    HOLL. 

(The  tranalatioQ  of  the  Prophets,  first  published 
hy  P,  Schoffer  in  1527,  was  by  Hans  Denck  and 
iodwig  li&tier,  the  Anabaptist  scholars  and  re- 
Ibnnars.  It  passed  through  at  least  thirteen  differ- 
QDt  editions,  wa«  extensively  used  by  the  Zurich 
tninaUtors,  and  much  of  it  almost  copieil,  without 
oredit,  by  Luther  in  hia  version*  The  work  has  been 
b^Uy  praised  for  its  scholarship  and  style  (cf. 
V  Keller,  Ein  Apostd  d,  WMertaHtfer,  pp.  210  stiq.). 

A.  H.  N.] 

The  b«it  aecottnt  of  HMtser'a  life  ia  by  T. 

t  la  JokrbQehm^  fur  d«K£wAc  Theolooit.  \S5^,  pp.  21 S 

Cbnmilt:    J.  Beck.  0m  G€*diickt§b6d^er  da-  Wieder- 

,  ia  F^mktt  rwrum  AxuttriacarHm^  xliiJ.  33-34.  Vienna^ 

A.   B«ur.  Z^nqlU  ThtokHtie,  Hjtik,    IS86-S9-    C, 

lUfn/rmation   in    tht  Sixtmntk   CtrUmint.   Loodon, 
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HAEVERNICK,  HEHfRICH  AlfDREAS  CHRIS- 
TOPH:  German  Evangelical  theologian;  b.  at 
Krejpclin  (15  m.  w,  of  Rostock),  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin,  Dec.  29,  1811;  d,  there  July  19,  IS-IS. 
He  studied  at  the  universities  of  Leipsic  and  Halle, 
but  in  ISIiO  migrated  to  the  Univernity  of  Berlin, 
w^hcre  he  came  under  the  influence  of  llengfiteriberg, 
whose  theological  trend  he  adopted.  Two  years 
later  he  was  appointi:*d  instmctor  at  the  theological 
school  found e*l  at  Geneva  by  the  Hoci^t/*  Evang6* 
lique,  and  there  he  published,  with  W.  Steiger,  the 
Mllanges  de  th^ologie  r^form{e  (2  parts,  1833-34). 
In  18M  he  settled  in  Rostock,  and  three  years  later 
was  appointed  assistant  professor  at  the  unversity 
there,  and  preacher  at  the  Klosterkirche.  In  1841 
he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  theology  at  Konigsberg. 
Hfivcniick  was  a  prolific  writer,  especially  on  the 
history  of  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament;  and  he 
was  a  firm  believer  in  the  traditional  views  concern- 
ing their  origin.  Like  Hengstenberg,  he  believed 
in  the  unity  and  Mosaic  origin  of  the  Pentateuch, 
as  well  as  in  the  genuineness  of  the  Book  of  Daniel. 
His  most  important  works  were:  Kommentar  uher 
das  Buck  Daniel  (Hamburgh  1832);  Ilandbueh  der 
hislorisch-krUiHchen  Einleiiufig  in  das  Atk  TestantcrU 
(3  vola,  Erlangen,  183ti-49;  Eng.  transL  by  W. 
Alexander,  A  General  Hislorico-critiail  Introduction 
to  the  O,  T.,  Edmburgh,  1852);  Neue  fcrftiMhe  Un- 
i^rfnichungen  ilber  das  Buck  Daniel  (Hamburg, 
1838);  Lucubrationes  criticce  ad  apocalypsin  spec- 
tantes  (KGnigsberg,  1842);  Komnu^niur  ilber  den 
Propheien  Eze^hiet  (Erlangen,  1843);  and  Varleimnr 
gen  uber  die  Thealogie  dot  Alien  Testa menta  (1848)* 

(W.  VoLCKt.) 
HrBUoonAPHT:  ADB,7d.  IIS-IIO;  EvanffdischeB  Ormeind^ 
blail,     184G.    Noa,    3^-36;     Zeiihiatt   fUr  di€    «iana<Zi«cA- 
lutherUchs  Kirche  Mtckiettburg§,  1849,  Noa,  34,  25,  28. 

HAFEIfREFFER,  MATTHIAS:  Lutheran;  b. 
at  Kloster  Lorch  (25  m.  e.  of  Stuttgart),  Wurt- 
temberg,  June  24,  1561;  d.  at  Ttibingen  Oct  22, 
16 19,  He  studied  philosophy  and  theology  at 
Tubingen,  became  pastor  at  Ehningen  in  15^  aod 
in  1590  court  prtuicher  at  Stuttgart.  Two  yearv 
later  he  was  appointed  professor  of  theology  at 
TubingeUp  Thoroughly  trained  in  Old  TcHtament 
learning  and  the  Church  F'athers  he  possessed  in 
addition  no  mean  knowledge  of  natuml  science  and 
mathenrntic^  and  added  to  his  wide  attainments 
the  charm  of  a  pious,  pacific,  and  thoroughly  un- 
st^lfish  character.  Keeping  aloof  as  far  as  possible 
from  theological  controversy  he  found  his  true 
mission  in  a  devotion  to  his  academic  duties  which 
gained  him  the  love  and  remembrance  of  many  of  his 
pupils,  among  them  the  astronomer  Kepler,  Johann 
Valentin  AndreA,  and  W,  Shickard.  Noteworthy  as 
casting  light  on  the  rectitude  of  his  orthodoxy  as 
well  as  the  versjitility  of  his  interests  is  his  corre- 
Bpondence  with  Kepler,  who  was  accustomed  to 
send  his  writings  to  Hafenrefl"er,  his  ** dearest  of 
preceptors,"  and  invited  hira  to  act  as  arbitrator 
in  his  dispute  with  the  church  authorities  at  Lina. 
Hafenreffer  is  best  known  for  his  Loci'  Theologici, 
a  handbook  of  theological  science  composed  at  the 
request  of  Duke  Frederick  of  Wurttemberg,  pub- 
lished at  Tiibingen  in  1600  and  issued  in  revised 
form  in  1603.     It  is  marked  by  a  simplicity  and 
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attractiveness  of  presentation  which,  in  connection 
with  its  undoubted  orthodoxy,  rendered  it  a  pop- 
ular text-book,  not  only  at  Tubingen  where  it  was 
used  throughout  the  seventeenth  century,  but  in 
the  Swedish  universities  where  it  was  made  the 
official  text-book  in  1612.  Still  more  admired  by 
HafenrefFer's  contemporaries  was  his  Templum 
Ezechielis  (1613),  a  commentary  on  Ezechiel  xL- 
xlviii.,  with  a  detailed  description  of  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem  accompanied  by  meditations  on  the 
principal  features  of  the  Christian  religion  and 
learned  dissertations  on  the  coinage,  weights,  and 
measures  of  the  Old  Testament. 

(Johannes  Kunze.) 
Bibliograprt:  Sources  for  a  life  are  the  Leichenrtde  by 
L.  Oidander,  TQbingen.  1G20,  and  the  Amiciiia  monu- 
mentum  of  T.  Laiudus.  ib.  1620.  On  his  writings  consult: 
W.  Qnas,  GeachickU  der  proUatarUitchen  Dogmatik,  i.  250, 
Berlin.  1854;  G.  Frank.  GeschichU  der  proteatantiachen 
Theologie,  i.  250.  On  his  part  in  the  TQbingen-Giessen 
controversy  consult  J.  G.  Walch.  ReligionsatreiHokeUen 
der  liUherUchen  Kircke,  iv.  560-561.  5  vols..  Jena.  1733-36. 

HAGAR,  h^'gar:  The  bondservant  of  Sarah  whom 
she  gave  to  Abraham  as  a  concubine.  Hagar  is  men- 
tioned in  three  places  in  the  Old  Testament  (Gen. 
xvi.,  xxi.  9  sqq.,  xxv.  12),  containing  narratives 
by  J,  E,  and  P.  P  gives  only  the  outline,  as  is  his 
custom.  J  narrates  that  Sarah,  who  was  barren, 
gave  her  Egyptian  slave  Hagar  to  Abraham  that  he 
might  have  children  by  her  and  so  remove  the  re- 
proach of  being  childless.  Hagar,  becoming  preg- 
nant, despised  her  mistress,  was  humiliated  by 
her,  and  fled  to  the  desert  in  the  south,  where  an 
angel  met  her  by  whose  command  she  returned; 
she  then  became  the  mother  of  Ishmael,  the  an- 
cestor of  the  Ishmaelites  (Gen.  xvi.).  According 
to  E,  it  was  Ishmael  himself  who,  after  the  birth  of 
Isaac,  aroused  Sarah's  anger.  Both  J  and  E  trace 
the  origin  of  the  Bedouins  to  Ishmael  and  from  a 
partly  Egyptian  stock.  Possibly  the  Hebrew  tra- 
dition has  mistaken  the  earlier  form  and  has  con- 
fused the  North  Arabian  Muzri  with  Mizraim^  the 
name  for  F.gypt  (see  Assyria,  VI..  2,  §  1).  The 
name  Hagar  meaning '* flight"  (cf.  the  Arabic  Aa- 
jirah),  has  an  etymological  bearing  upon  the  story, 
which  seems  to  have  risen  at  a  time  when  the 
Arabs  had  the  place  Lahai-roi  in  their  possession. 
The  Bedouins  still  point  out  a  spring  near  a  rock- 
dwelling  on  the  caravan  route  from  Beersheba  to 
Egypt  as  Hagar's  spring,  and  Jerome  knew  of  such 
a  spring  in  tliat  neighborhood.  The  later  Arabic 
tradition  makes  Hagar  Abraham's  wife  and  makes 
her  have  the  vision  of  the  angel  in  Mecca,  where  her 
grave  is  shown.  In  the  New  Testament  Paul  uses 
Hagar  allegorically  to  express  the  old  Sinaitic  cove- 
nant of  the  law  (Gal.  iv.  21  sc]q.).  (R.  Kittel.) 
Bibltooraphy:  E.  Renan.  HiBi.  of  laraeU  i.  81,  London. 
1898;  the  Commentaries  on  Genesis,  particularly  that  by 
Dillmann.  p.  315,  Leipsic,  1892,  Eng.  transl.,  F^dinburffh, 
1897;  H.  Winckler,  in  MittheUungen  der  txtrderaeiatUehen 
GetelUchaft,  1896,  pp.  1  wiq.;  Tuch,  in  ZDMG,  i.  176- 
176;  Robinson,  Renearrhea,  vol.  i.;  DB,  ii.  277-278;  EB, 
ii.  1933-34;   JE,  vi.  138-139. 

HAGARENES,  hf^'gar-tnz.  HAGARITES,  h^'gar- 
aits  (R.V.,  Hagrites):  A  Bedouin  stock  of  North 
Arabia.  According  to  I  Chron.  v.  18  sqq.  they  were 
in  Saul's  time  defeated  by  the  Reuben ites,  and  ac- 
cording to  verse  22  by  the  three  trans-Jordanic 


tribes,  which  occupied  their  territory.  I  Chron. 
xxvii.  31  makes  a  Hagrite  the  keeper  of  David's 
flocks  while  an  Ishmaelite  is  keeper  of  his  camels. 
Hagrites  and  Ishmaelites  are  associated  in  Ps. 
Ixxxiii.  6.  From  these  items  it  appears  that  they 
were  Bedouins  like  the  Ishmaelites,  but  not  of 
the  same  stock,  while  their  home  was  in  the  Syrian 
and  North  Arabian  desert.  In  spite  of  the  similarity 
in  name,  they  are  not  to  be  connected  with  Hagar, 
since  the  region  allotted  to  her  descendants  was  the 
region  of  Beersheba,  where  the  Hagrites  are  not 
found.  This  people  is  mentioned  by  both  Strabo 
and    Ptolemy.  (R.  Kittel.) 

Bibuoorapht:    T.   K.   Cheyne,   Book  of  Paalma,   p.   233, 

London.  1888;    idem.  Origin  of  Paaller,  p.  97.  ib.  1891; 

E.  Glaser,  SkixMe  der  OeadiuJUe  und  Geographie  Arabiens, 

ii.  402-407.  BerUn,  1890;   DB,  ii.  281-282;   EB,  1933-^4; 

and  the  Hebrew  lexioons,  s.v. 


HAGEN,  JOHANN. 

GATION  OF. 


See    BURSFELDE,    CONGRE- 


HAGENAU,  CONFERENCE  OF:  An  assembly 
summoned  by  Charles  V.  in  1540  for  the  discussion 
of  questions  at  issue  between  the  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant princes  of  Germany.  The  preliminary  nego- 
tiations were  prolonged  through  the  efforts  of  the 
emperor  to  have  himself  recognized  as  arbitrator 
at  the  disputation,  while  the  Schmalkaldic  princes, 
through  Melanchthon  as  their  mouthpiece,  demand- 
ed that  the  debate  be  prosecuted  and  the  decision 
rendered  only  according  to  the  Scriptures.  The 
conference  was  called  for  the  sixth  of  June  at  Speyer, 
whither  the  emperor  sent  his  brother  Ferdinand  as 
his  representative.  By  the  latter  part  of  May  the 
Catholic  delegates  were  assembled  at  Speyer  but 
owing  to  the  ravages  of  the  plague  in  that  city  the 
sittings  were  removed  to  Hagenau.  The  papal  in- 
terests were  represented  by  the  legate  Cardinal 
Cervino,  who,  however,  remained  with  the  emperor 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  only  Morone  accompanied 
Ferdinand  to  Hagenau.  His  instructions  were  to 
enter  into  no  binding  agreements,  to  abstain  from 
participating  in  the  public  disputations,  and  to  con- 
tent himself  with  rendering  aid  to  the  Catholic  party 
by  advice;  in  case  the  conference  should  arrive  at 
the  discussion  of  vital  issues  other  legates  would  be 
sent,  and  if  affairs  took  a  turn  hostile  to  the  interests 
of  the  Curia  he  was  to  leave  the  city.  On  June  12, 
Ferdinand  was  first  in  a  position  to  open  negotia- 
tions with  the  Catholic  representatives,  to  whom  he 
complained  of  the  perverse  obstinacy  of  the  Prot- 
estants and  extended  assurances  that  the  outcome 
of  the  conference  should  leave  the  Catholic  faith 
unimpaired.  Of  the  Protestant  theologians  who 
now  made  their  appearance  the  most  prominent 
were  Cruciger,  Myconius,  Butzer,  Link,  Capito, 
Osiander,  and  Pistorius;  Melanchthon  was  ill  at 
Weimar  and  Luther,  who  wished  to  go  in  his  place, 
was  not  permitted  to  attend  out  of  regard  for  his 
safety.  Cochla>u8,  Eck,  Faber,  and  Nausea  were 
the  leading  exponents  of  the  Catholic  position.  The 
latter  attempted  to  lay  down  as  a  basis  for  nego- 
tiations that  the  articles  debated  at  Augsburg  be 
regarded  as  definitely  settled  and  that  the  discus- 
sion proceed  with  the  articles  not  yet  considered. 
In  this  sense  Eck  and  Cochlajus  submitted  a 
progrrm  to  the  conference.     The  Protestants,  how- 
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e^'er,  denied  ihiit  any  agreernent  had  been  rtyiched 
At  Augsburg,   rejected  the    ^submitted  program  as 
in  correct  and  demanded  a  full  and  free  discussion 
af  their  entire  confeBsion.     It  was  evident  that  no 
oomtnon  action  was  possible  and  on  Jidy  IC  Fer- 
dinand   proposed   that   the  negotiations   he   post- 
poned to  another  time  and  place  on  account  of  the 
aK*ienoe  of  the  Protectant  leaders,  the  elector  Jnhn 
p  Frederick  of  Saxony  and  Philip  of  J 1  esse.    On  July 
I  28  the  conference  dif5perse<l  after  deciding  upoii  a 
HMwr  conference  at  Worms  in  October.    The  absolute 
|Mhire  of  the  negotiations  served  to  emphasize  the 
riftet  already  expressecj  by  CochlBPus  that  no  discus- 
[sion  ms  to  particular  doctrines  could  be  of  any 
avail  ao  long  as  the  two  parties  were  irreconcikhly 
opposed  in  their  ideas  of  the  nature  of  the  Church 
mm  a  whole.  (CS.  Kawehad.) 

BtBLsoGBAPBT:  SouroM  *pe:  CR,  iii.;  G.  Bwck&rdk  (Georjij 
Sp*latio)*  Annalm  Refarmationii^  ed.  Cyprijui,  pp.  381  eqq., 
1718.  Connilt:  R.  Mo«ea«  Die  Helioi&navcrhandlufwtn  «" 
Boo^nau  und  Wama,  Jenii.  18S&;  J.  Janaaen,  Qim(hichte 
dn  dtMUch^  VolkM,  iii.  425  sqq..  Freiburg,  188fi;  F.  Dit- 
tncdl*  R^ffvttfn  und  Brteft  da  .  .,  .  Ga»para  Contarini,  pp. 
504  •qq.,  BramwborB,  1881;  M,  Spahn.  J.  CochlUm.  pp. 
379  Mtq..  Berlin,  1S0<8. 

HAGEITBACH,    ha'gen-b<lH,    KAHL    RUDOLF: 
Church  historbn;  b.  at  Basel  Mar.  4,  1801 ;  d.  there 
June  7,  1874.     He  studied  in  a  Pestalozzian  inMi- 
tution  from  1808  to  1813  and  at  the  g>iBnasium  of 
hia  native  city.    He  was  greiitly  intluenced  by  Her- 
der, and  learned  t^  look  upon  Christ  as  the  perfect 
nwn,  and  not  as  a  metaphysical  problem.     I'his 
ideal   rationaUsm   became  decisive   for    his   whole 
iheologicai  tendency  although  it  was  bakneed  by 
a  due  regard  for  history  and  historicai  development. 
In  1819  he  hc^n  his  theological  atiidiea  at  Basel , 
and  ftudieii  at  Bonn  and  Berlin  from  1820  to  1823. 
In  Boan  he  was  chiefly  attractcil  by  Lucke,  and 
in  Uerlin  he  was  under  the  influence  ot  Schleier- 
aaacher  and  Neander.    After  his  return  to  Basel  in 
1823,  De  Wette  persuadetl  him  to  efitabii.sh  himself 
«  privat-docent  at  the  university  where  he  soon 
Wwjie   professor  and    remaineil    about    fifty-one 
ysiii.    He  lectured  chiefly  on  church  history  and 
llie  history  of  dognms,  and  it  was  owing  to  his,  as 
wpU  tm  De  Wette  s,  influence  tliat  the  university 
nt«ml  ag;ain  into  closer  touch  and  a  more  living 
union  with  German  Evangehcal  theo!ogJ^    At  the 
•lae  lime  Hagenbach  serv-ed  the  Church  of  his 
Mti^-e  city  as  member  of  the  ct:»uncil  and  of  the 
board  of  higher  education.     He  was  also  president 
oi  the   Prot*^«tnnt    relief   society    for   Switzerlarid 
founded  by  him  and  De  Wette.    He  was  a  powerful 
4pfd  he  also  published  poems  marked  by 
of  feeling  and  Christian  cjirneslness. 
fimdAnDental  \'iew9  of  Hagenbach 's  theology 
aie  baaed  upon  the  ideas  of  the  *' mediating  the- 
ology."    His  historical  studies  led  him  gradually 
away  froD>  the  subjecti\^e  position  of  Schleiem;acher 
i^    De    Wette   and    made    him   emphasize   more 
strcmgly  the  objective  realities  of  revelation.     His 
pubKeatioDs  originated  in  connection  with  hia  aca- 
demic activity,  or  from  similar  occasions  of  a  pnic- 
tksi]  nature.     His  manuals  for  students  have  been 
YVty    popular,    especially    his    EttnjklofMidii:    und 
MHhttMogit  der  theohgiscfwn  Wisaensrhaften  (Leip- 
«c,  1833;   12th  ed.  by  Reischle,  1889,   Eng.  tmnsl. 


adapted  by  G.  R.  Crooks  and  J.  F.  Hurst»  Theo- 
hgical  Efictfclopwdia  and  Methmhlf>gij,  New  York, 
1884);  Lthrhuth  der  DogmengefsehicMe  (1840,  6th  ed. 
hy  Ben  rath,  1888;  Eng.  Iran  si.  History  of  Christian 
Dorlrine,  by  Buch,  Edinburgh,  revised  and  en- 
larged by  H.  B.  Smith.  2  vols.,  New  York,  1861; 
new  ed.t  with  preface  by  Piumptre,  3  vols.,  Edin- 
burgh, 1880);  Leitfaden  turn  christHchen  Rcligiana- 
unterrichi  (1850,  9th  ed.  hy  8.  M.  Deutsch,  1905); 
Gmnthilge  der  Homikiik  und  Liturgik  (1863).  His 
chief  literary  work  is  K{rdLenge.sehicJd€  von  derdltesten 
Zeil  bis  zum  tifunzehnlen  Jahrhumieri  (7  vols,,  Leip- 
siCt  18fl9-72;  partial  transl.  HiaUiry  of  Uw  Reformn- 
tion^hy  Miss  E.  Moore,  2  vols..  Edinburgh,  1878;  His- 
tory of  the  Church  iti  th4!  Eighleenth  and  Nineteenth 
Centuries,  by  J.  F.  Hurst,  2  vols..  New  York,  1869). 
This  work  grew  from  lectures  at  Basel  from  1833; 
published  at  first  in  single  parts  {Ge»chichte  der 
Reformation  und  des  Protesl^iniisfnus,  1834-43, 
GeschicMe  tier  alten  Kirche,  1853-55;  Geschickte  dea 
MittelaUera  (1860-61).  The  cliamcteristic  featuro 
of  the  work  is  not  so  much  originality  and  felicity 
of  scientific  results  as  its  clea.r  arrangement  and 
attractive  compilation,  and  especially  the  living 
connection  between  theology  and  life,  science  and 
pmct  ise,  past  and  present-  Of  other  works  may  be 
mentioned,  Krtti^che  Geschichte  der  Entstehung  und 
der  Schick  sale  der  ersten  Baslerkonfessian  (Basel, 
1S27>,  Sermons  (1858,  1875),  Ud>er  die  sogenannte 
Vermitilungdheologie  (1858),  Ueber  Ztel  und  Rieht- 
dunkie  der  heutigen  Theologie  (1867),  Ueber  Ghtd^en 
und  Unglauben  (1872);  Mein  Glaidiensbekenntnis 
umi  meine  StcUutig  in  den  thefihgischen  Parteien 
(1874);  TabeUarische  Uehersicht  der  Dogmen-Ge- 
Bchichtfi  bi^  zur  Reformaiion  (new  ed.  Halle,  1887). 
Hagenbach  was  also  the  editor  of  the  Kirchertblati 
fiir  die  reformieHe  Schweiz  (1845-65). 

(R.  STAHELlNtO 
BiBLiooBAPEir:  An  extenjiive  autobiographic  aket^  re- 
mairi.Hi  unpublished:  a  short«r  likcitch,  also  by  tlajp:GDbaoh, 
appeared  with  otbe^r  matter  aji  EririnerunQ  an  K.  R, 
Haffenhtuch.  Basel,  1874.  rf,  G.  A.  FiiiBler.  Zwr  EHnnerung 
an  K.  R.  HaQtribach^  Zurich,  1874;  C.  F.  Eppler,  K.  ft. 
Haitenbach,  Gatereloh,  1875.  Consult  alMi  P.  8ebaff.  Ger- 
man j/,  \i«  UniveraititM,  Theology  anJ  Religion,  p.  403,  Pbili»- 
delphia,  1857. 

EAGER,  ha'ger,  KONRAD:  German  religious 
reformer  of  the  fourteenth  century.  In  Feb.^  1342, 
he  \^'as  tricnl  by  the  Inquisition  at  Wtirzburg.  He 
admitted  tliat  he  tiad  oppose<l  the  collection  of 
oflFe rings  for  masses,  and  also  the  holding  of  masses 
arid  supplications  for  the  dead,  thus  alienating  many 
from  the  teachings  of  the  Church.  The  trial  ended 
with  his  recantation;  but  bter  he  a<loptetl  his 
fonner  heretical  views,  and,  it  is  said,  suffered  death 
at  the  stake.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  under 
the  influence  of  Waldensian  doctrines. 

Herman  Haupt. 

Biblickjhapht:  Monumenlfi  Baica,  xl.  3«1,  3^rt-396,  Mu- 
riick.  1870:  H.  Haupt.  Die  reliaif'm^n  Sekien  in  Franken 
ViTT  dtr  Reformatxon,  pp.  2t>-21.  WUrsburg,  1882, 

HAGGADAH.     See  Midr.\bh. 

HAGGAI,  Img'ga-ai.  The  tenth  in  order  of  ar- 
rangement of  the  Minor  Prophets,  and  the  earliest 
of  the  poHt-exilic  prophets.  The  btxjk  ia  an  impor- 
timt  source  for  early  post^xilic  history.  The  con- 
tents are  in  brief  as  follows:   In  the  second  yeiit  of 
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Darius  (520  B.C.),  Haggai  was  commanded  to  op- 
pose before  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua  the  current 
opinion  in  Judea  that  the  time  had  not  come  to 
rebuild  the  Temple;  the  result  was  a  conunenoe- 
ment  of  the  work  (1.  1-11).  A  second  oracle  rebuked 
the  faintheartedness  of  the  people  due  to  their 
lowly  condition  by  promising  a  stirring  among  the 
nations  which  should  pour  treasures  in  abundance 
into  it  (li.  1-9).  A  third  and  a  fourth  oracle,  a 
month  later,  promised  the  wakening  of  the  nations, 
the  overthrow  of  the  heathen  kingdoms,  and  the 
acknowledgment  of  Zerubbabel  as  Yahweh's  signet 
(u.  11-19,  20-23). 

The  contents  of  this  book  make  clear  that  the 
building  of  the  Temple  had  not  been  accomplished 
during  the  reign  of  Cyrus  and  according  to  his  edict 
-  (Elzra  i.  3),  and  supplements  the  account  in  Ezra 
iv.  1-5;   though  there  is  no  trace  in  either  Haggai 
or  Zechariah  that  the  foundations  had  already  been 
laid  (Ezra  iii.  12).    Haggai  speaks  as  though  the 
fault  was  that  of  the  Jews  themselves,  but  he  shows 
also  that  they  had  suffered  from  drought  and  fail- 
ure of  crops  (i.  6,  9,  ii.  16),  and  the  people  were  few 
in  number,  so  that  they  had  tried  to  proselyte,  a 
process   which    had   brought   its   own   difficulties 
(Isa.  Ivi.-lxvi.).    The  course  of  events  stated  or 
implied  is  as  follows:   The  first  address  on  the  first 
day  of  the  sixth  month,  520  B.C.;   a  further  en- 
couraging word  between  that  date  and  the  twenty- 
fourth;    discouragement  followed  the  first  efforts, 
hence  a  new  delivery  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  the 
seventh  month,  parallel   to   Isa.   Ix.;  to   remove 
evident  discouragement   came  a  new  stimulus  in 
the  address  delivered  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  the 
ninth  month,  followed  by  an  address  later  on  the 
same  day  and  of  different  tenor,  in  which  Zerubbabel 
is  called  by  God  to  a  special  mission.    He  is  God's 
signet,  his  representative;   and  this  can  point  only 
to  the  reestablishment  of  the  kingdom.    And  with 
this  was  bound  up  also  the  realization  of  certain 
Messianic  hopes.     Doubtless  the  stimulus  to  this 
was  given  in  the  stormy  condition  of  affairs  in  the 
East,  which  looked  toward  the  destruction  of  the 
Persian  empire  and  seemed  favorable  to  the  erection 
of  the  Messianic  kingdom  in  Judea.    (R.  Kittel.) 
Bibliography:    T.  K.  Cheyne.  Jewiah  Religiout  Life  after 
the  Exile,   New  York,    1898;     A.    Kdhler,    Weiaaagungen 
Haggaia,  Erlangen.  1860;    P.  H.  Hunter.  After  the  Exile, 
vol.  i.,  chap,  vii.,  Edinburgh,  1890;  J.  Wellhauaen.  Skit- 
ten  und  Vorarbeiten,  vol.  v.,  Berlin,  1893;    E.  Meyer,  Die 
Entatehung    dee    Jxidenthuma,    Halle,    1896;     Bdhme.    in 
ZATW,  vii.   (1887),  pp.   215  eqq.;   W.   Nowack,   Kleine 
Prophefen,  Gdttingen,  1897;    G.  A.  Smith.   The  Book  of 
the  Twelve,  vol.  ii.,  I>ondon,  1898;  DB,  ii.  279-281;  EB,  ii. 
1935-37;  JE,  vi.  146-149. 

HAGIGAH.     See  Talmud. 

HAGIOGRAPHA  ("  Holy  Writings  "):  The  name 
given  to  the  third  division  of  the  Old  Testament 
canon.  See  Bible  Versions,  A,  V.,  §  5;  and  Canon 
OF  Scripture,  I.,  1,  §  4,  c. 

HAGUE  ASSOCIATION,  THE:  A  society  founded 
in  Oct.,  1785,  by  a  number  of  distinguished  Dutch 
theologians  for  the  defense  of  the  Christian  religion. 
The  occasion  was  the  appearance,  in  a  Dutch 
translation  (Dort,  1784)  of  Priestley's  History  of 
the  Corruptions  of  Christianity ;  and  the  object  of 
the  society  was  to  take  a    firm    stand    against 


the  anti-Christian  tendencies  of  the  age.  Durinj 
the  first  period  of  its  life  (178&-1810)  its  'standpoin 
was  strictly  orthodox  and  supematuralistic.  Tb 
doctrines  of  vicarious  atonement,  the  divinity  o 
Christ,  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  etc. 
were  strongly  emphasized;  and  the  inspiration  oi 
the  Scriptures  was  considered  an  indisputable  fact 
During  the  second  period  (1810-35)  the  exegetica 
element  was  made  more  prominent,  and  the  stand- 
point may  be  characterized  as  Biblico-evangelical 
The  character  of  the  thmi  period  (1835-60)  wai 
principally  determined  by  the  writings  of  D.  F. 
Strauss  and  the  Tdbingen  school.  The  contest 
raged  around  the  fundamentals  of  Christianity; 
and  the  principles  which  the  society  fought  for  were 
strongly  conservative,  though  it  carried  on  the  fight 
in  a  free,  scientific  spirit.  But,  from  this  critico- 
historical  platform  the  society,  after  1860,  grad- 
ually glided  into  the  field  of  ethics  and  social  refonn; 
slavery,  war,  capital  punishment,  woman's  eman- 
cipation and  questions  of  a  similar  nature  have 
received  particular  attention;  though  the  doctrinal 
history  of  Christianity  continued  to  be  cultivated 
in  the  spirit  of  modem  research,  the  rigid  orthodoxy 
of  the  early  period  of  the  association  has  disap- 
peared. (J.  A.  Gerth  van  WuKt) 

HAHN,  AUGUST:  Lutheran;  b.  at  Grossostex^ 
hausen  near  Querfurt  (18  m.  s.w.  of  Halle),  Prussian 
Saxony,  Mar.  27, 1792;  d.  at  Breslau  May  13,  1863. 
His  father  died  when  he  was  a  child  and  he  was  taken 
under  the  care  and  instruction  of  the  village  pastor. 
In  1807  he  was  sent  to  the  gymnasium  of  Eisleben 
and  in  1810  he  went  to  the  University  of  Leipsic. 
While  studying  theology,  he  perfected  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  ancient  languages;  RosenmOUer  guided 
him  in  Syriac  and  Arabic,  and  Keil  in  Orientalia. 
In  1813^e  finished  his  theological  course  and  became 
private  tutor.  In  1817  he  entered  the  newly  founded 
theological  seminary  at  Wittenberg  where  the  two 
Nitzschs,  Schleusner  and  Heubner  were  his  teachen 
and  where  he  found  again  his  old  faith  temporarily 
lost  at  Leipsic.  In  1819  he  became  privat-docent 
at  KOnigsberg  and  professor.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  appointed  preacher  and  superintend- 
ent of  one  of  the  Kdnigsberg  churches,  but  be- 
cause of  his  health  had  to  resign  these  additional 
offices  in  1822.  In  1827  he  accepted  a  call  to  Leip- 
sic where  he  was  drawn  into  fierce  theological  battles. 
In  his  inaugural  dissertation  he  attacked  the  ration- 
alists by  declaring  rationalism  diametrically  op- 
posed to  Christianity.  The  rationalists,  such  as 
Schulthess,  ROhr,  and  others  replied,  and  in  the 
following  year  Hahn  published  his  Lehrbuch  dn 
christlichen  Glaubens.  It  breathes  the  Christian  and 
Biblical  spirit  which  animated  his  whole  personality. 
In  1833  Hahn  became  professor  and  coimcilor  of 
the  consistory  at  Breslau,  where  he  lectured  on 
dogmatics  and  historical  theology,  also  on  ethics, 
practical  theology  and  New  Testament  exegesis. 
Hahn  became  involved  in  the  occasional  fierce 
struggles  in  the  consistory  and  faculty,  also  in  dia- 
sensions  with  the  ''  Old  Lutherans,''  who  would  nol 
submit  to  the  demands  of  the  Evangelical  Union  of 
Prussia.  His  activity  in  Silesia  became  still  moie 
extensive  and  successful  after  the   accession    of 
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Frederick  William  IV.  In  1844  he  was  made  gen- 
eral superintendent;  and  the  call  of  E,  F,  Gaupp  to 
tht  university  and  consistory,  of  Oehler  to  the  iini- 
Vfnit7,8nd  of  Wachler  to  the  consist  oryBhowed  the 
chinged  conditions  which  he  brought  about.  In 
hifl  later  years  he  gave  up  his  lectures  and  devof  c  d 
Uouelf  entirely  to  his  ecclesiastical  office.  He 
eipeiBed  his  later  dogmatic  convictions  in  the 
mod  edition  of  his  Lehrbvch  (1857)  where  he 
(fcd*red  the  confessional  writings  of  the  Church  an 
ly  justified  expression  of  Christian  truth.  He 
wrote  a  treatise  on  the  viTi tings  of  Ephraem 
(Leipsic,  1819),  several  dissertations  on 
MArdon  {1820-26)»  a  Syriac  cbrestomathy  (1825), 
iad  edited  a  Hebrew  Bible  (1833)  and  Greek  New 
Tatjunent  (184Q-61),  (J,  IvOsTLiKt-) 

BnuoottAFBTi     K,    Kolbe,    id    Ailgemtine   Kirchemeitunff, 
1883,  noA.  76-77  (use*  ao  ijnpdnt«d  autobioKraphy). 

HAHH,  HEmitlCH  AUGUST:  Lutheran:  b.  at 
Ktoigsberg  June  19,  1821;  d.  at  Greifswald  Dec.  1, 
186L  He  was  ttie  son  of  August  Hahn  and  studied 
at  Bmbu  sod  BerUn.  He  lectured  on  Old  Te^ta- 
latnt  exegeais  and  theology,  first  as  privat-docent 
in  Brcslau  (1845)  and  in  1846  at  K5nigaberg  after 
Uifi  death  of  H&vemick.  In  1851  he  became  pro- 
f«w)r  at  Greifswald.  He  published  a  munber  of 
vorb,  eharacterixed  by  conscientiousness,  care- 
hhtm^  aod  faithfulness  to  duty^  and  representing 
til  orthodox  standpoint  against  a  criticism  that 
CflOtradicted  the  old  traditions.  He  pubUshed 
HlTCmick*8  lectures  on  the  theology  of  the  Old 
TciUnjcttt  (Erlangen,  1848),  a  eommentary  on  the 
Book oi  Job  (Berlin,  1850),  a  translation  of  the  Song 
of  ScH^  (Breslau,  1S52),  an  exposition  of  Isaiah 
^-kn.  as  the  third  volume  of  Drechsler's  cominen- 
Uryao  Isaiah  (Berlin,  1857)  and  a  commentary  on 
WwMtee  (Leipsic,  1860).  (J.  KOsTLiNtO 

AUcemcine  Kircheru^ung.  IS 32,  no.  20. 


HAHN,  J0HA52f  MICHAEL:  Founder  of  the 
•ctof  the  Jklicbelians;  b.  at  Altdorf  near  BCiblingen 
(>  at  It  of  Tiibingen)  Feb.  2,  1758;  d.  at  Sind- 
ISagW  iie$i  Herrenberg  (8  m.  n,w.  of  Tubingen) 
Jl«,20, 1819.  The  son  of  a  peasant,  from  his  early 
Tooth  be  was  given  to  meditations  and  visions,  and 
(a  itwiy  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  works  of  Jakob 
Wane,  Oetinger,  and  others.  As  he  attracted 
IRtt  audjencea  wherever  he  spoke  publicly,  he  was 
•TOil  limes  summoned  before  spiritual  and  secu- 
^  courts,  the  vexations  of  which  he  avoided  by 
cttenEive  travels,  by  abstaining  temporarily  from 
public  acti%nty  and  by  Uving  quietly  on  the  estate 
o'  the  Duchess  Fra-naisca  at  Sindlingen.  The 
Scriptiirt  wivs  for  Hahn  of  infallible  authority  in 
Otttkn  of  faith,  but  he  interpreted  it  according  to 
^  owa  light.  Starting  from  the  cosmic  standpoin t , 
^■i«|(tfded  all  created  existence  as  the  evolution 
^  divine  attributes,  mediated  by  the  Word.  By 
**»  Wl  of  Lucifer  the  harmony  of  these  attributes 
•^  daUubed,  and  the  wTath  of  God  awakened. 
^^  oeeurred  a  double  fall,  in  the  first  pkce  by 
^iwikening  of  sexu^d  dedre  in  Adam  who  origi- 
■iy  Gombined  within  himself  the  male  and  female 
tttitili;  later  there  occurred  a  differentiation  of 
^ttxea  and  the  evolution  of  a  coarse  sensual  body. 
%  liJl  WW  completed  by  the  eating  of  the  apple, 


The  work  of  redemption  by  Cliriat  was  thought  of 
in  a  physical  manner,  in  that  he  exuded  with  his 
blood  the  sensuality  that  had  invaded  man  through 
the  fall,  and  thus  transfigured  the  flesh  into  a 
spiritual  body.  Justification  is  conceived  not 
forensically,  but  effectively;  sanctification  is 
thought  of  almost  after  the  manner  of  a  chemical 
process  nn  the  excretion  of  carnal  matter  from  the 
new  spiritual  botly  of  man  acquired  by  conversion. 
Therefore  Hahn  advocated  an  ascetic  attitude  of 
life,  and  greatly  valued  cehbacy.  His  attitude 
toward  the  Church  was  not  altogether  that  of  a 
separatist;  he  clung  to  the  rites  of  the  Church,  but 
only  for  the  sake  of  the  weak.  In  the  latter  years 
of  his  life,  however,  he  was  intent  upon  the  organi- 
zation of  a  spiritual  congregation;  for  the  colony  of 
Komthah  near  Stuttgart,  was  organized  after  a 
plan  of  Hahn.  He  wTote  more  than  two  thousand 
spiritual  hymns  which,  however,  are  of  little  poetical 
value;  three  of  them  have  Ix'en  embodied  in  the 
WtJrttemberg  hynm-book.  After  Ms  death  there 
appeared  a  collection  of  his  works  (15  vols.,  Tubin- 
gen, 1819  sqq.}. 

After  Hahn,  J.  G.  Kolb,  schoolmaster  in  Dagers- 
heim,  exercised  the  greatest  influence  in  tlie  sect; 
he  knew*  how  to  transform  Hahn's  theosophy  into 
practical  wisdom.  The  **  Michehans,''  as  the  ad- 
herents of  Hahn  are  caUed,  are  found  especially 
among  the  peasants  and  are  highly  nespccteid  for 
their  moral  and  economic  efficiency.  Bince  1876 
they  have  had  a  regular  organization  with  presby- 
terial  and  oynodical  institutions.  The  congregational 
order  of  1876  divided  the  whole  territory  (beside 
Wurttemberg,  especiaUy  Baden)  with  several  hun- 
dred localities  into  twenty-six  districts.  The  num- 
ber of  members  is  about  15,000.  (C.  Kolb.) 

Bibuogkaprt;  H,  St&udeii]iiiey«r,  Mich^^l  Hahn,  aein 
L«f>en  und  teine  Lehrt^  Corlarube,  \B&A\  Haujk,  iti  Sitidien 
der  evanoriiMdi^  GeUUichknt  WOrnembtraa,  vol  *i,,  1839; 
W.  F.  Stroh,  Dis  Lehn  <*«■..  .  Thm9ophen  J,  IV.  Hahn, 
Stuttg&rt,  1859;  O.  Palmer,  Omrmntchafien  und  Sekten 
WiirUemberga,  cd.  Jotter,  Tflbiii«en,  1S77. 

HAHN,  PHILIPP  BIATTHAEUS:  German  Pietist; 
b.  at  Schamhausen  (6  m.  s.e.  of  Stuttgart)  Nov. 
20,  1739;  d.  at;  Echterdingen  (6  m.  s.  of  Stuttgart) 
May  2,  1790.  After  preparation  for  the  university 
at  home,  he  studied  theology  in  Tubingen  (1756-60), 
and  became  preacher  at  Onstmcttingen  (1754),  at 
Kornwestheim  (1770)  and  at  I>hterdingen  (1781). 
He  used  his  leisure  in  raechanies,  for  which  lie  had 
decided  genius,  in  theology  he  stood  midway  be- 
tween Bengel  and  Oetinger,  less  orthodox,  more  of  a 
theosophist  than  the  former,  but  not  following  the 
latter  in  his  alchemistic  views.  Like  Oetinger,  he  was 
int4*nt  upon  a  living,  comprehensive,  and  systematic 
knowledge  of  divine  revelation  as  laid  down  in  Holy 
Scripture.  Halm  considered  the  fundamental  idea 
from  which  everything  ebe  was  to  be  derived  to  be 
"  the  kingdom  of  Jesus /^  He  held  a  dynamic  idea 
of  the  Trinity;  in  God  the  One  there  are  originally 
three  egos  or  sources  of  life,  analogous  to  the  co- 
existence of  the  bodily, psychic,  and  spiritual  life  in 
man.  The  son  is  the  most  jierfect  reflection  of  the 
Godhead  who  only  in  him  becomes  conscious,  but 
in  relation  to  the  world  he  is  called  the  first-bora* 
As  such,  he  is,  according  to  hia  heavenly  humanity, 
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not  absolutely  eternal  and  absolutely  divine.  The 
creature  on  account  of  his  great  unlikeness  could  not 
be  united  with  God  without  a  mediator  who,  being 
the  first-bom,  is  the  fundamental  being  of  the  first 
angelic  world  of  which  one  part,  under  Lucifer, 
separated  itself  from  its  head.  Consequently  the 
world  of  the  fallen  angels  became  dark,  sensual,  and 
earthly,  and  out  of  its  disorderly  mass  the  earthly 
world  was  created.  The  first-bom  reestablished  the 
earth  as  a  dwelling-place  of  lower  creatures  and 
created  man  as  a  shadow  of  his  own  image.  Like 
the  other  theosophists,  Hahn  taught  a  double  fall;  for 
if  man  had  not  fallen,  the  first-bom  would  have  been 
imited  with  man  as  he  was  with  Jesus,  and  thus  the 
connection  with  God  would  have  been  reestablished; 
but  now  the  earthly  must  again  become  heavenly 
and  the  flesh  must  become  spirit.  This  takes  place 
in  the  incarnation  and  death  of  the  first-bom.  The 
earthly  life  of  Jesus,  who  was  sinless  but  subject  to 
temptation,  consisted  in  continually  mortifying  the 
flesh  by  means  of  the  spirit;  thus  he  realized  the 
reunion  of  humanity  with  God.  On  account  of  his 
heterodoxy  Hahn  was  denounced  as  a  Socinian  be- 
fore the  consistory  and  compelled  to  recant,  and  his 
writings  were  publicly  forbidden  (March  7,  1781). 
He  translated  the  New  Testament  [Winterthur], 
(1777)  and  published  among  other  works:  Betracht- 
ungen  und  Predigten  uber  die  EvanQelien  (1774); 
VermUchte  iheologische  Schriften  (1779);  Erbauungs- 
stunden  iiber  die  Offenbarung  (1795).      (C.  Kolb.) 

Bibliography:  Philipp  MatthAua  Hahn,  Stuttgart.  1858; 
C.  G.  Barth,  SUddeuUche  Originalien,  parts  2-4.  4  parts. 
Stuttgart.  1828-36;  W.  Glaus.  WOrttembergiadte  V&ter, 
ii.  146  sqq..  Calw,  1888. 

HAIMO  (HAYMO,  AIMO):  Bishop  of  Halber- 
stadt;  d.  Mar.  27,  853.  He  was  a  schoolfellow  of 
Rabanus  Maurus  (q.v.),  and  lived  as  monk  in  Fulda 
and  Hersfeld.  In  840  Louis  the  German  made  him 
bishop  of  Halberstadt  (cf.  AnncUista  SaxOf  575), 
where  he  had  to  overcome  many  difficulties,  being 
on  the  outposts,  not  far  from  the  borders  of  the 
Wends.  The  writings  ascribed  to  him,  mostly 
homilies  and  Biblical  commentaries,  are  attributed 
by  some  scholars  to  other  authors.  Hauck  thinks, 
on  account  of  their  uniform  method  and  views,  that 
they  are  the  work  of  one  author,  but  surmises  that 
he  was  a  certain  Haimo,  who  in  1091  became  suc- 
cessor of  the  Abbot  William  of  Hirschau  (cf .  Wat- 
tenbach  in  MOH,  Script.,  xii.,  1836,  209-210),  and 
whom  the  Histoire  lUtiraire  (v.  122)  assumes  to  be 
the  author  of  a  collection  of  homilies  transmitted 
imder  the  name  of  Haimo  and  of  a  work  De  varietate 
librorum.  The  matter  needs  to  be  examined  further, 
and  this  the  more  since  Abelard  uses  Haimo  in  a  way 
which  forbids  to  refer  his  works  to  a  man  of  the 
most  recent  past.  The  Epitome  historic^  sacrcB  of 
Haimo  is  a  brief  compendium  from  the  church  his- 
tory of  Rufinus.  S.  M.  Deutsch. 
Biblioorapht:  Haimo's  works  are  collected  in  MPL,  cxvi. 
185  sqq.,  cxviii.  958  sqq.  Consult:  J.  Mabillon,  Acta  aanc- 
torum  ordinis  Sancti  Benedicti,  iv.  1,  pp.  618-621;  Hi»- 
toire  liUiraire  de  la  France,  v.  11-126;  AnnalUta  Saxo  in 
MOH,  Scnpt,  vi  (1844).  642-777;  Hauck.  KD,  ii.,  es- 
pecially p.  597.  note  3;  Wattenbach,  DOQ,  i.  (1885).  322, 
i  (1893).  344. 

HAIR  AND  BEARD  OF  THE  HEBREWS:    A 
full  growth  of  black,  curly  hair  is  a  characteristic 


mark  of  the  Semitic  races  (d^t.  v.  11;  cf.  iv.  1). 
Reddish  hair  was  a  rarity  among  the  Israelites. 
Esau  is  described  as  red-hidred  (Gren.  xxv.  25),  and 
in  the  case  of  David  it  is  remarked  as  a  special  qual- 
ity of  his  beauty  that  he  was  blond  (I  Sam.  xvi.  12). 

Long  hair  and  a  long  beard  were  considered  an 
adornment  for  a  man.  On  the  Egyptian  and 
Assyrian  monuments  Canaanites  and  Israelites 
always  wear  long  hair  and  beards  (cf .  for  example, 
the  obelisk  of  Shalmaneser  II.).  It  is  the  same  with 
the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians;  the  Eg3rptians, 
however,  shaved  their  beards,  the  priests  even  their 
heads.  A  bald  head  may  have  been  uncommon 
among  the  Israelites  and  therefore  the  more  likely 
to  lead  to  mockery  by  the  rude  and  insolent 
(II  Kmgs  ii.  23,  cf.  Isa.  iii.  17,  24).  To  shave 
the  beard  of  another  was  a  grave  insult  (II  Sam. 
X.  4-5;  cf.  Isa.  vii.  20,  1.  6).  Absalom,  who  was 
proud  of  his  luxuriant  hair,  allowed  it  to  be 
cut  only  once  a  year  (II  Sam.  xiv.  26).  On  re- 
ligious groimds  the  Nazirite  (q.v.),  during  the 
period  of  his  vow,  did  not  allow  a  razor  to  touch 
his  hair.  The  cutting  off  of  the  hair  and  beard  in 
time  of  mourning,  an  ancient  custom  followed  by 
the  Hebrews  and  still  practised  in  the  East,  had 
its  origin  in  religious  ideas  (the  offering  of  the 
hair  as  a  sacrifice;  and  cf.  Isa.  iii.  24;  Jer.  xvi.  6; 
Ezek.  vii.  18;  Amos  viii.  10;  see  Moubnino). 
The  custom  was  forbidden  by  the  law  (Lev.  xix. 
27,  xxi.  6;  Deut.  xiv.  1).  The  shaving  of  the  hair 
roundwise,  which  is  now  often  practised  by  the 
nomads  of  the  desert,  was  expr^sly  forbidden  to 
the  Israelites  (Lev.  xix.  27),  and  the  priests  were 
not  permitted  to  shave  a  bald  spot  on  their  heads 
(Lev.  xxi.  5;  Ezek.  xliv.  20).  Elzekiel  also  for- 
bids them  to  wear  the  hair  long.  As  to  the  hair- 
dressing  of  the  men,  which  was  very  elaborate 
among  the  Eg3rptians,  and  as  to  the  skill  of  the 
bariders  (Ezek.  v.  1),  no  details  have  survived. 
Samson,  as  one  dedicated  to  God,  wore  seven  care- 
fully arranged  locks  (Judges  xvi.  19). 

Women  never  cut  their  hair  (cf.  Jer.  vii.  29),  and 
long  hair  was  their  greatest  ornament  {Cant,  iv .  1 ; 
cf.  I  Cor.  xi.  15;  Cant.  vii.  5).  To  cut  off  a  woman's 
hair  and  so  expose  her  neck  was  the  greatest  con- 
tumely (cf.  Jer.  vii.  29;  I  Ck)r.  xi.  6).  Naturally 
much  attention  was  given  to  the  care  of  the  hair, 
and  the  prophet's  mockery  shows  that  vain  women 
in  early  times  knew  well  how  to  twist  curls 
and  weave  artistic  braids  (Isa.  iii.  24;  cf.  Judith 
xvi.  8).  Fragrant  ointments  played  a  great  part 
in  the  dressing  of  the  head  (Ps.  xxiii.  5,  cxxxiii.  2; 
Matt.  vi.  17;  Luke  vii.  46).  Unfortunately  no 
picture  has  been  preserved  to  show  the  fashions  of 
women's  hair-dressing  in  ancient  times;  later  they 
copied  the  noble  Roman  dames.  So  Joeephus 
notes  the  custom  of  sprinkling  the  hair  with  gold- 
dust  to  make  it  brilliant  (Ant.  VIIL,  vi.  3). 

I.  Benzinoer. 

Biblioorapht:  A.  Philippe,  Hi»t.  phiiotophique,  politique 
et  reliffieuae  de  la  harbe,  Paris,  1845;  I.  Qoldxiber.  Myth- 
ology among  the  Hebrew,  p.  137,  London,  1877;  J.  Well- 
hauaen,  Skizzen  und  Vorarbeiten,  iii.  117,  Berlin.  1887; 
Beniinffer.  ArchHologie,  pp.  86-87,  362,  379;  Nowack, 
Arch&ologie,  i.  134;  DB,  i.  260.  ii.  283-285;  EB,  i.  507. 
ii.  1938-41;  JE,  li.  611-616,  vi.  167-160. 

For  illustrationB  from  other  resionfl  consult:  J.  Batehe- 
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kn.  Ainu  of  Japan,  pp.  149.  168,  New  York.  1802;  E.  S. 
Hviliiiil»  Legend  of  Pcr^tua,  ii,  66  sqq..  215  »qq.,  I^n- 
don.  ICT5;  Zettd-AwMta,  Vendidad,  Fargard  smi.,  m  5BK» 
Ato.  «1,.  iii.  1W>-192;  Mary  H.  Kincsley,  H'c*^  Afrimn 
^w/ua,  pp.  163-1 65p  London.  1809;  J.  G.  Fraier,  Goiden 
^otupA.  3  vols,,  London,  1900  (commit  Indsx);.  E,  C'raw- 
^.  Ml0it  RoK.  pp,  107  Bqq,*  New  York.  1002:  W.  fL 
Ftfim,  Hmvihunter*  of  Borneo,  pp.  92-93,  LondoD,  1902; 
E  B.  Tylor.  PHmiHve  Culhtrt.  ib.  1903. 

HAm.    See  West  Indies. 

EAITO  (HATTO):  Abbot  of  Rcichenau  and 
bishop  of  Basel;  b.  763;  d.  at  Eeichenau  836.  He 
descended  from  the  Swabian  lineage  of  the  counts 
of  Saiil^u.  In  hia  fifth  year  with  his  brother  WadU* 
CM  be  was  sent  to  the  momistery  of  Heichenau, 
vbere  be  remained  in  different  positions  until  the 
cod  of  his  life.  He  stands  at  the  head  of  the  group 
of  lewned  men  who  established  the  scholarly  fame 
of  Reicbenati  in  the  ninth  century  and  made  it  by 
Ibeiide  of  St.  Gall  the  most  important  institution 
"ling  and  education  for  the  nobility  of  Swabia. 
becmne  principal  of  the  monastic  eehool  at 
Eekhenau  and  later  abbot  of  Eeichenau  and  bishop 
of  Baael.  Like  Waldo,  his  predecessor,  he  en- 
J03?«d  the  favor  of  Charlemagne,  and  wa^  sent  to 
CtiDitJiDtinoplc  to  complete  negotiations  of  peace 
with  the  emperor  of  the  East.  He  introduced  the 
Kenediftine  rule  in  his  diocese,  and  it  is  very 
probable  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  so-called 
Muihich  statutes,  twenty-seven  chapters  of  which 
Spptarin  the  ^solutions  of  a  synod  at  Aachen  in 
ftfi,  eoQcemiiig  monastic  reforms,  which  were 
iweived  into  the  Capitulare  nionajsticum  of  817. 
B«  14  certainly  the  author  of  twenty-five  chapters 
*hich formed  the  rule  for  the  official  conduct  of  the 
cli^of  Base).  They  arc  of  historical  importance, 
WMO  they  give  an  insight  into  the  low  ntate  of 
tdoeitkiQ  among  the  clergy  and  at  the  same  time 
■^  the  efforts  of  the  authorities  to  elevate  tlie 
^Nsy  spiritually  and  morally  and  give  the  people 
•  Chnstian  education.  About  820  Haito  was  in 
fto^JJe.  In  823  a  severe  illness  com|>clled  him  to 
?Wic«te  bis  offices  and  retire  as  a  simple  monk  to 
His  pupil  Erlebald  succeeded  him. 
(Friedrich  WiEGANn/) 
The  Capthdaria  mm  in  MOH,  Leg.,  i  (I83&). 
Jl.  AAd  ib..  L€o.,  aeclion  IL,  Cajniutaria,  i  <18a3j, 
•**8;  Afid  ID  MPL,  cv. 

*•*•  are:  HerimAn,  Chronio&n^  m  MGH.  Script. ^ 
^  U8i4),  e7-133;  WaJafrid  Strabo.  De  visionibiu  Wet- 
**«.lR  HGR,  Poeta  LaHni  trvt  Corcli,  l\  (1S84).  267-275, 
I^HtJO;   CinliAr<i,  Vila  Carolx,  chap,  xxxiii.;  und  n  letter 

liliW).  279.      Consult:  A.  Ebcrt.  AUifemeine  Oeachirhta 

t  Mittelaiteri,  it,  146-152.  Lcipsie,   1S80; 

de   ia    Francse,   iv.    523    aqq.;     Ceillier, 

^      nL  336-337.  396;    R«ttb«rg,  KD,  ii.  03- 

f;  Wi(i«iUmicK  DGQ,  i  (1893).  2«8-280;   Hauck.    KD, 


HAUKAH  (*'Norm'*):  The  traditional  oral  law, 
*oMi»d  in  sententious  form,  contained  in  the 
li^fnah.    See  Midrabh. 

IALBERSTADT»  BISHOPRIC  OF:  A  see  founded, 
according    to   Saxon    tradition,   by    Charlemagne, 
ii  iftid   to  have  confcned  it  on   Hildigrim, 
rof  Ltudger  of  MUnster.     The  verification  of 
I  itatement  depends  on  the  decision   aa  to  the 
ticity   of  H   document   of   Louis   the   Fiona 
;  to  Holberstadt^  which  Hettberg  and  Simson 


reject  as  forged,  while  MClMbAchar,  with  more 
probability,  considers  it  merely  interpolated.  If 
this  view  is  taken,  HaJberstadt  w^as  not  then  an 
episcopal  see,  but  a  coUegiate  church  whose  over- 
sight was  entrusted  to  a  Frankiah  bishop.  Hildi- 
grim  (d.  827)  could  liardly  have  been  bishop  at 
once  of  Chalons  and  of  Plalbenstadt,  and  his  brother's 
biography  is  against  such  a  supposition.  As  bishop 
of  CliMons  (before  809)  he  exercised  a  general  over- 
sight of  the  missionary  work  in  eastern  Saxony,  for 
which  Halberstadt  formed  a  central  point.  The 
statement  of  the  Qticdlinbiu'g  annals,  under  the 
year  781,  that  the  church  wa»  originally  founded  at 
Osterwick  and  removed  later,  may  be  true.  The- 
otgrim  (827-840)  is  the  first  who  can  strictly  be 
called  bishop  of  Halberstadt,  His  jurisdiction  was 
extensive,  embracing  ea.stem  Saxony  from  the 
Ocker  to  the  Elbe  and  Saale,  and  from  tbe  Un strut 
and  the  Harz  to  the  Miide.  Its  B,ny\  was  consid- 
erably diminished  by  the  foundation  of  new  sees 
by  Otto  L^  especially  those  of  Magdeburg  and 
Merseburg,  established  at  the  instance  of  Bi.^hop 
Hildiward  in  968.  (A.  Hauck.) 

BiRLmrmAniY:  SouroeR  are:  G.  Schmidt,  UrkurtdeTihuch 
de»  H*ich«tifts  Haibcratadt,  4  vols..  Leipmc,  18S3-89:  Gnta 
epiiicopifnim  Halheratadenaium,  TSt-lBOB^  ed.  L.  Wcilnnd. 
in  MGH,  Script.,  xxiii  (1874),  73-123;  Oteta  Alhrrti  It. 
ejHMcopi  IfaJberxtodenti^,  ISg4-fSi&,  ib,  i.  pp.  123-129;  5e- 
rieM  fpiitoporum  Halberttadeneiium,  ib.  xv  (isSS),  1311-12. 
Conwult  Rettbcrg.  KD,  ii,  470  sqq.;  A.  Reinecke,  Die 
Einfiihrunff  dee  Chnei4snthume  im  Hart^fau  im  8.  Jahr- 
hundert,  Oaterwiok,  1888. 

HALDAHE,  ROBERT,  and  his  brother  JAMES 
ALEXANDER:  Scottish  leaders  of  Evangelical 
views, 

1.  Robert:  b.  in  London  Feb.  28, 1764 ;  educated 
in  Dundee  and  ICd  in  burgh,  entered  tliat  university; 
from  17S0  to  1783  served  as  midshipman;  resigned, 
reenterctl  Etlinburgh  University  for  a  year's  study, 
but  on  attaining  his  majority  left,  made  the  **  grand 
tour,"  married,  and  settled  down  on  his  ancestral 
estates, 

3.  James  Alexander:  b.  at  Dundee  July  14,  1768; 
had  a  similar  education,  and  hi  1785  enterefl  the 
East  India  Company's  service  and  rose  to  be  cai> 
lain  of  one  of  its  ships.  In  1794  both  brothers  were 
converted,  and  with  characteristic  directness  sought 
ways  of  serving  their  fellow  men.  Henceforth  they 
Tvere  associated  and  prominent  in  original  schemes. 
James  left  the  East  India  Company's  service,  and 
with  Eciinburgh  as  a  center,  went  upon  preaching 
tours,  w^hich  at  the  time  wai*  a  novel  thing  for  a 
layman  to  do.  Rolwrt  sold  his  estate  and  devoted 
his  large  means  to  mLssionary  purposes.  He  first 
proposed  to  found  a  mission  in  India  and  Ikj  him- 
self a  mL«wionary,  bearing  all  the  expenses,  but  the 
refusal  of  the  Eiist  India  Company  to  give  him 
permission  for  such  work  led  him  to  abandon  the 
scheme.  He  finally  decided  to  op^n  preaching  places 
throughout  Scotland  and  seminaries  for  the  training 
of  preachers,  all  at  his  expense.  James  became  a 
Congregational  minister  in  Edinburgh,  over  a  church 
which  Robert  had  btiilt  for  him.  In  1808  he  an- 
nounced himself  a  Baptist,  In  1816  Robert  went 
to  Geneva,  and  later  to  Montauban  and  other  pkoes, 
holding  parlor  meetings  on  religion  of  a  more  ferv'id 
type  tkin  was  there  known.    Hb  Bible  views,  like 
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those  of  his  brother,  were  decidedly  different  from 
those  they  encountered,  as  he  maintained  the  in- 
fallibility and  plenary  inspiration  of  the  book. 
By  his  presentation  of  these  views  he  won  converts, 
among  whom  were  Merle  d'Aubign^,  Malan,  and 
Gaussen,  who  exerted  a  profoimd  influence  on  their 
countrymen,  and  introduced  Evangelical  theology 
in  rationalistic  circles.  He  died  in  Edinbui^h  Dec. 
12, 1842,  and  his  brother  in  that  city  on  Feb.  8, 1851. 

Both  brothers  were  writers  upon  controversial 
topics.  But  the  books  of  Robert  were  much  more 
ambitious.  They  are  probably  not  read  at  all 
to-day,  and  present  views  that,  even  in  conservative 
circles,  are  now  not  held,  but  which  in  their  day  at- 
tracted attention.  The  titles  of  the  tracts,  pam- 
phlets and  volumes  of  these  brothers  constitute  a 
record  of  the  topics  which  interested  such  religious 
persons  as  Edward  Irving,  Thomas  Erskine  of  Lin- 
Ipthen,  and  John  McLeod  Campbell  of  Row.  Of 
a  less  personal  nature  was  the  strenuous  and  success- 
ful effort  to  exclude  the  Apocrypha  from  the  Bibles 
issued  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
Such  were  the  controversies  in  which  these  brothers 
took  part,  always  on  the  side  of  the  narrowest 
Evangelical  position.  Robert's  Expoaitian  of  Ramans 
(3  vols.,  London,  1852),  and  James's  Expontion  of 
Galatiana  (Edinbui^h,  1848)  give  their  views  in 
their  most  mature  forms. 
Biblxooraphy:    A.   Haldane,   Memoira  of  Ou  Live*  of  R. 

Haldane,  of  Airtkrey,  and  of  hia  Brother  James  Alexander 

Haldane,  London  and  New  York.  1852. 

HALE,  CHARLES  REUBEN:  Protestant  Epis- 
copal bishop  of  Cairo,  111.;  b.  at  Lewiston,  Pa., 
Mar.  14,  1837;  d.  at  Cairo,  111.,  Dec.  25,  1900.  He 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
(A.B.,  1858),  was  ordered  deacon  in  1860,  and  ad- 
vanced to  the  priesthood  in  the  following  year. 
After  being  curate  of  Christ  Church,  Germantown, 
Pa.,  and  of  All  Saints',  Lower  Dublin,  Pa.  (1861-63), 
he  was  chaplain  in  the  United  States  Navy  until 
1870,  being  also  professor  of  mathematics  in  the 
Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Md.,  for  a  part  of  this 
time.  He  was  then  rector  of  St.  John's,  Aubiun, 
N.  Y.  (1871-73),  a  missionary  among  the  Italians 
of  New  York  C!ity  (1873-75),  rector  of  St.  Mary  the 
Virgin's,  Baltimore,  Md.  (1875-76),  curate  of  St. 
Paul's  in  the  same  city  (1877-85),  and  dean  of 
Grace  Cathedral,  Davenport,  la.  (1886-92).  In 
1892  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Cairo  (coad- 
jutor to  the  bishop  of  Springfield).  He  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  negotiations  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  with  the  Orthodox  Greek 
Church  and  the  Old  Catholics.     He  wrote: 

List  of  the  Sees  and  Bishops  of  the  Holy  Eastern  Church 
(Philadelphia.  1870);  List  of  all  the  Sees  and  Bishops  of  the 
Holy  Orthodox  Church  of  the  East  (New  York,  1872):  An 
Eastern  View  of  the  Bonn  Conference  (Utica,  N.  Y.,  1876); 
The  Motarabic  IjUurgy  and  the  Mexican  Branch  of  the  Catho- 
lie  Church  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Militant  upon  Earth 
(New  York,  1876);  Innocent  of  Moscow,  the  Apostle  of  Kam- 
chatka and  Alaska  (1877);  Russian  Missions  in  China  and 
Japan  (1878);  An  Order  for  the  Holy  Communion,  Arranged 
from  the  Mozarabic  Liturgy  (Baltimore,  1879);  An  Office  for 
Holy  Baptism,  Arranged  from  the  Mozarabic  and  Cognate 
Sources  (1879);  Mozarabic  CollecU,  Translated  and  Arranged 
from  the  Ancient  Liturgy  of  the  Spanish  Church  (New  York, 
1881);  The  Universal  EpiscopaU:  A  List  of  the  Sees  and 
Bishops  in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  throughoiU  the  World 
(Baltimore,  1882);    The  Eucharistic  Office  of  the  Christian 


Catholic  Church  of  StriUerland,  Translated,  and  Comparei 
with  that  in  the  MistaU  Romamim  (New  York.  1882);  / 
Visit  to  the  Eastern  Churches  in  the  Interest  of  Church  Uniti 
(1886);  and  Missionary  ReUUians  between  the  Angliean  ant 
the  Eastern  Churches  (1804). 

Bibuookaj>ht:    W.  S.  Perry,  The  Bpiteopate  in  America 
p.  330.  New  York,  1805. 

HALE,  EDWARD  EVERETT:  Unitarian;  b.  a1 
Boston  Apr.  3,  1822;  d.  at  Roxbury,  Mass.,  June 
10,  1909.  He  was  educated  at  Harvard  CoUegi 
(A.B.,  1839),  studied  theology  privately  and  wai 
ordained  to  the  Unitarian  ministry  in  1846.  Fron 
that  year  imtil  1856  he  was  minister  of  the  Churcli 
of  the  Unity,  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  from  1856  tc 
1899  was  minister  of  the  South  Congregational 
(Unitarian)  Church,  Boston,  retiring  as  pastoi 
emeritus.  He  was  chaplain  of  the  United  States 
Senate  for  many  years,  and  also  prominent  in  gen- 
eral philanthropic  work.  He  edited  Library  of  In- 
spiration  and  Achievement  (10  vols..  New  York, 
1905),  while  among  his  numerous  writings  particu- 
lar note  may  be  made  of  his  Man  without  a  Country 
(Boston,  1861);  Ten  Times  One  ia  Ten  (1870);  In 
His  Name  (1874);  What  Career?  (1878);  1/ Jesus 
came  to  Boston  (1895);  Memories  of  a  Hundred 
Years  (New  York,  1902);  and  Prayers  in  the  United 
States  Senate  (Boston,  1904).  He  wrote  also  sev- 
eral works  on  historical  subjects,  and  published  a 
number  of  volumes  of  sermons.  His  collected  works 
appeared  in  ten  volumes  at  Boston  in  1898-1900. 

HALE,  SIR  MATTHEW:  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England;  b.  at  Aldeiiey  (15  m.  n.e.  of  Bristol), 
Gloucestershire,  Nov.l,  1609;  d.  there  Dec.  25, 1676. 
Left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  five  he  was  placed  under 
the  care  of  the  Puritan  vicar  of  Wotton-under-Eklge. 
In  1626  he  matriculated  at  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxfonl, 
with  a  view  to  taking  orders,  but  soon  devoted  him- 
self to  law,  and  in  Sept.,  1628,  entered  Lincoln's  Inn. 
He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1636  and  quickly  attained 
eminence  in  his  profession.  He  was  one  of  Laud's 
counsel  on  the  archbishop's  impeachment  in  1643. 
Ha\ang  adopted  Pomponius  Atticus  as  his  model  he 
sought  to  maintain  a  position  of  strict  neutrality 
during  the  civil  war,  but  after  the  execution  erf 
Charles  I.  he  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  common- 
wealth. He  was  justice  of  common  pleas  1654-58^ 
and  member  of  parliament  for  Gloucester  1654-55, 
and  for  the  University  of  Oxford  1659-60.  In 
the  convention  parliament,  which  met  in  Apr., 
1660,  he  sat  again  for  Gloucester  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  by  whom  he 
was  knighted  Jan.  30,  1661.  He  was  lord  chief 
baron  1660-71,  and  lord  chief  justice  from  May  IS^ 
1671,  till  Feb.  20,  1676,  when,  on  account  of  fafl- 
ing  health,  he  surrendered  his  office  to  the  king  ia 
person.  At  the  time  of  the  Savoy  Conference  he 
wished  to  see  the  Presbyterians  comprehended  in 
the  Chureh,  and  later  he  showed  his  sympathy  for 
dissenters  by  his  lenient  administration  of  the  Con- 
venticle Acts,  and  also  by  an  attempt  made  with 
Sir  Orlando  Bridgeman  in  1668  to  bring  about  the 
comprehension  of  the  more  moderate.  He  was  on 
intimate  terms  with  Baxter,  Stillingfleet,  and  other 
celebrated  divines. 

Hale's  rank  as  a  lawyer  and  judge,  and  as  a 
Christian,  is  of  the  highest.    That  he  condemned 
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1^  poor  women  to  deatb  for  witchcraft,  at  the 
St.  Edmunds  assizes,  Kfar>  10,  1662,  has 
Hfea  by  some  considered  a  blot  on  his  reputa- 
tm,  but,  though  a  deplorable  fact,  it  only  shows 
tbftt  he  w&«  not  in  advance  of  his  times.  His 
pnacipal  religiouB  works  are  CorUempUUionSt  M^rdl 
and  Ditfine  (London,  1676);  0/  tlte  Nature  of  True 
Bdigwn  (ed.  from  MB,  by  R.  Baxter,  1684);  A 
liUeount  of  Religion  (16S4);  and  A  Discourse  of 
iht  Ktmpkdge  of  God  and  Ourulves  (1688),  His 
Wttfh,  Maral  and  ReHgioru,  with  Burnet's  Life 
«nd  R.  Baxter's  Noi^^  prefixed,  were  edited  by 
T.Thirlwall{2vols.,  1805). 

BauoGftiirBT:  The  louroea  are:  G.  Burnet.  The  Life  and 
AnA  at  Sir  Matthew  Hak,  Loudon.  1682,  and  prFlixed  to 
Htk'i  vorki,  ut  sup.;  A.  k  WcxkJ,  Athtna  Oxonientes, 
«d.  P.  Blis^  iii.  1090-9>6,  4  vtilj.,  il>.  1S13-20.  Conmilt: 
/.  B»  WiUiuxui,  MtmoirM  c/  (he  Life.  Charatter  and  Wri- 
fi|0l  «f  Sir  Matthew  HaU,  ib.  1855  (careful  but  prii«- 
flmie):  John  Ckmpbell,  Livea  of  the  Chief  Juetie^e,  3  voIk., 
Itk  JSIM7:  DNB,  sxiv.  18-24;  W.  H.  Hutton,  The 
Englkk  Chttrek  ,  .  ,  iei5-J7l4,  PP.  204,  33&-337,  Lon- 
<JoD,  1903. 

iALES,  JOHN:  English  ctei^gyinan,  stiTOamed 
•^Tbe  Ever-Memorable  ";  b.  at  Bath  Apr.  19,  1584; 
*1.  at  E\m  May  19,  1656,  He  studieri  at  Corpus 
hnsti  College  and  Merton  College,  Oxford  (B,A,, 
1603;  MX.  1609),  became  a  fellow  of  Merton  in  1605, 
ilied  himself  as  a  lecturer  in  Gret^k,  and 
>•■»  preacher.  In  1616  he  went  to  Holland 
itbpUin  to  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  the  Enghsh 
dor,  by  whom  he  was  sent  to  the  Synod  of 
1618  to  report,  the  proceedings  of  that 
)ljr.  In  1619  he  retired  to  his  fellowship  at 
t  to  which  lie  liad  \jeen  elected  in  16J2.  and 
lifter  flpent  his  life  chiefly  among  his  books,  of 
*«!*li  he  had  a  noted  collection.  Once  or  twice  a 
J^  he  visited  London,  where  his  wealth  of  knowl- 
^tod  ready  wit  made  his  company  much  desired 
^  <he  brilUuit  circle  of  literary  men  then  gathered 
*^rc,  Through  Archbishop  Laud,  whose  friend 
^  tbiplain  he  was^  he  was  made  canon  of  Windsor 
^^^^,  but  was  ejected  by  the  parhamentary  com- 
^iitw'  m  1642.  He  was  a  man  of  beautifiil  toleraoce 
^wi  the  fcje  of  rcUgious  disputation,  holding  that 
Qicft  doctrinal  points  about  which  pride  and  passion 
^^^r  than  conscience  lead  men  to  dispute  have 
^^  pliicc  in  any  bturgy.  He  assisted  Sir  Henry 
'^vile  ia  the  preparation  of  his  edition  of  Chiysos- 
^oiD  uul  published  a  number  of  sermons  and  tracts, 
<^f  »iucb  the  most  important  was  the  Tract  Con- 
''^^  Schism  and  Schismatiea  (London,  1642). 
Hi»6'aWfn  Remains,  containing  his  Letters  from  the 
^f^uj  Dort,  Ada  synodi,  etc.,  with  a  preface  by 
J_  Pfe»nOD,  were  edited  by  P.  Gunning  (1659).  His 
"«rbwert  edited  by  Sir  David  Dalrymple  (3  vols,, 
^^^%  1765). 

^^'^Jaotiwrr:  A  k  Wood,  Athena  OMtnieneee,  ed,  P,  Bhw. 
5*  ♦f^tO.  4  vol*.,  London.  1813-20;  idem,  FmH,  ii. 
'••334.  Appetnded  to  the  Athena;  John  Walker,  iiiuffer- 
jy  ♦^  the  Clerirv,  ii.  87,  93-fi4.  ib.  17H:  DNB.  xxiv.  30- 
5**«»  further  literature  ib  given;  W,  H,  Hutton,  The 
^***hChmrch  .  ,  .  ieiS-17S4,  p.  U6,  London,  1903, 

SALES,  WILLIAM:  Irish  chronologist;  b.  at 
J^Apr,  H.  1747:  d.  at  Killashandra  (46  m.  w,  of 
^^l  County  Cavan,  Jan.  30,  1831.  He  was 
«0CMed  at  Trinity  CoUegp,  DubUn  (B^.,  1768), 
^  **•  for  tweoty  years  a  teacher  in  that  institu- 


tion, first  tutor,  afterward  professor  of  Oriental 
languages.  In  1788  he  resigned  his  professorship 
for  the  rectory  of  Killa^handra,  where  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life  m  scholarly  retirement.  He 
is  known  cliiefly  for  his  New  Analysis  of  Chro- 
nology (3  vols.,  London,  1809-12;  2d  ed.,  4  vols,, 
1830),  which  deals  with  Biblical  chronology  and 
gives  a  portion  of  the  early  history  of  the  world. 
To  be  mentioned  also  is  his  Essay  on  the  Origin  and 
Puriiy  of  ike  Primiiive  Church  of  the  British  Isle^ 
(1819),  portions  of  which  were  edited  by  J.  Briggs 
under  the  title,  A  Historical  Survey  of  the  Relations 
.  .  ,  between  the  Church  and  Si-lie  of  England  and 
Ireland  {imS). 
BiBUoaRAPHY:   J,  Nichols,  Itlua&atione  of  the  Literary  HiaL 

of  the  18th  CerUitry.  vii.  786.  viii.  317,  320.  678.  8  vol*., 

London,  1817-58;    DNB,  xjtiv,  38-39. 

HALF-WAY  COVEIf  ANT :  An  expedient  adopted 
by  New  England  churches  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury to  allow  baptized  i>eraons  of  moral  conduct 
and  nrthtxlox  belief  to  have  their  children  baptized 
and  enjoy  themselves  all  privileges  of  church-mem- 
bership except  participation  in  the  Lord's  Supper. 
In  the  early  New  England  colonies  church  members 
included  (1)  Christians  wlio  ha*!  entered  into  cov- 
enant with  a  lueal  church;  and  (2)  their  children^ 
who  were  members  in  virtue  of  their  birth  in  a 
Christian  household.  There  wa.^  thus  a  double 
basis  of  church  membership.  The  children  were, 
however,  admitted  to  the  Lord's  Supper  only  after 
regeneration  and  talking  the  covenant  of  the  church. 
The  question  whether  such  as  were  church  membera 
by  birth  only  were  entitled  to  have  their  children 
baptized  was  a  matter  of  controversy  for  nearly 
thirty  years^  when  a  synod  called  by  the  General 
Court  of  Maasachusetts  in  1662  confirmed  the  de- 
cision of  a  ministerial  body  appointed  by  the  same 
Court  in  1557;  vi^t.,  that  non-regenerate  members 
who  "  owTied  the  covenant,"  pubUcly  approved  the 
principles  of  the  Gospel,  lived  upright  live-s,  and 
promised  to  promote  the  welfare  and  submit  to  the 
discipline  of  the  church,  migiit  bring  their  children 
to  baptism;  but  they  themselves  might  not  come 
to  the  Lord's  table  nor  take  part  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs.  Notwithstanding  much  oppoBition,  this 
became  the  general  practise  of  the  New  England 
churches.  Accordingly  many  persons  of  reputable 
life,  especially  in  times  of  religious  interest,  who 
coidd  make  no  full  profession  of  religion,  were 
admitted  to  Half- Way  Covenant  relations  in  the 
church  and  their  children  were  baptized.  Solo- 
mon Stoddard,  paator  at  Northimipton.  Mass., 
1669-1729,  initiated  a  further  nio«lification  which 
was  widely  adopted:  the  Lord'i*  Supper,  in  his  view 
a  converting  onlinance,  was  to  be  participated  »n 
by  '*  all  ivdult  members  of  the  church  who  were  not 
scandalous."  The  Half -Way  Covenant  received 
its  death-blow  from  Jonathan  Edwards,  Stoddard's 
successor,  although  it  survived  for  many  yean. 
The  last  instance  of  its  practise  w^as  in  Charlestown, 
Mass.,  in  1828.  See  Conoreqationalistb,  I.»  4, 
§  3.  C.  A.  Beckwtth. 

Biiilioorapst:  J.  B.  Felt,  EccteeioMtical  Hiti,  of  Nenc  Enff- 
land,  it.  pMBim,  Boston,  1862;  A..  E.  Dunning,  ConartQa- 
tiofualiete  in  America,  pp.  186-188  paasim.  New  York, 
1394:    W.  Wftlk«r,  American  Chumh  History  Series,  iia. 
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17CH1S3  «t  paaaim,  ib.  1504;  idem,  Ttn  N00  Sneland 
Lmd£F9.  pp.  L  2d- 134.  1^4-247  «t  pwdm.  ib.  1901;  L.  W. 
B&coa,  Conor^&a^iontiliMiM,  pp.  76^112,  114,  ib.  liOC 

HALITGAR:  Bbhop  of  Cambral.  Littk  is 
kn€ivm  of  his  life.  He  was  conaecnited  probably  in 
817,  In  822  he  was  doaignated  by  Pope  Paschal  L 
to  assmt  HArchbiahop  £bo  of  Reims,  sent  a&  papal 
representative  t.o  the  northern  mission,  but  seemi 
not  to  have  accompanied  him  on  bis  visit  to  Den- 
mark; and  indeed  it  has  recently  been  doubted 
whether  the  Halitgar  mentioned  in  thia  connection 
was  the  bishop  of  Cambru  at  all.  Later  he  took 
part  in  ievenU  FranMih  eynods,  and  in  828  waa 
sent  by  the  emperor  as  amba^isador  to  the  Byxan- 
tine  court.  His  death  is  usually  placed  on  June 
25,  831.  He  is  best  knov^Ti  as  the  author  of  a 
penitential  book  which  he  compiled  at  Ebo^s 
request  (see  Penitentialb).  It  ia  matter  of  de- 
bate whether  booksi  iii.-v,  were  taken  directly  or 
inditectly  from  the  CoUedio  Daeherianaf  and 
whether  book  vi,  was  Halit^r^s  work  or  that  of  a 
later  editor — though  in  tlie  time  of  Flodoard  (893- 
966)  it  already  consiated  of  six  books. 

(K,  MArREBt) 
BiKuoanArHT^   OoEiault  beiid«  the  iltefntura  under  PEnr- 
TBNTiiLLs,  Uauck,  KD.  ii.  731;    J.  C.  F.  Bfihr.  6e«AieUi 

dfO-  r&mUm^n  LUtprahtr  im  hB-olingischen  ZHkdtffr^  pp. 
377  i>q<t  .  Cu-lttnilae,  1S40:  F,  W.  H.  WunQnicfalctxn,  Dig 
BitSMCrrdnunffen  der  abmndUindUcKen  Kirthe.  pp.  80-S2. 
II»ae,  1851 :  H.J.  Scfamitc.  Die  BuMbodttr  und  die  BvM~ 
diaciplin  dtr  Kirche,  pp,  710-733,  IMiuni,  18^. 

HALL,  ARTHUR  CRAWSHAY  ALLISTOH :  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  bifihop  of  Vermont;  b.  at  Bin- 
field  (6  m.  s.w.  of  Windsor),  Berkshire,  England, 
Apr,  12,  1847.  He  studied  at  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
ford (B,A.,  1859),  joinwl  the  Society  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist  (the  Ckiwley  Fathers),  1S70,  established 
a  branch  of  the  society  in  the  diocese  of  Masaa- 
chusetts,  1873;  and  later  became  provincial  supe- 
rior of  the  Cowley  Fathers  in  America.  He  became 
curate  of  the  Church  of  the  Advent,  Boston,  1874, 
prieat-in -charge  of  the  Mission  Church  of  St.  John 
the  Evangelist  in  the  same  city,  1882;  was  recalled 
to  England  by  his  Order^  1892,  and  waa  a  licensed 
preacher  in  tlie  diocese  of  Oxford  for  a  year,  but  in 
1894,  being  released  from  his  vows  to  the  Cowley 
Fathers,  was  consecrated  third  bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese of  Vermont.  In  theology  he  belongs  to  the 
High-church  school,  and  has  written  Confe^imi  and 
the  Lan^th  Conference  (Boston,  1879);  Example  of 
ihe  Panshn  :  Five  Mtilimi4>tits  (New  York,  1882); 
Note*  f&r  Medii4iiwn  upon  the  Colkds  for  the  Sundays 
and  Holy  Days,  i.  (Milwaukee,  1887);  Th^  Virgin 
Moth^  (retreat  addresses;  New  York,  1894); 
Cftrtsfs  Temptaiion  and  Ourg  (Baldmn  lectures; 
1896);  The  Church*s  Discipline  emaxming  Marriage 
and  Divoree  (1S96);  Confimuiiieji  (1900);  Marriage 
wUh  Relatives  (1901);  Imlrnciians  and  DetKUiom 
on  the  Holy  Communum  (Milwaukee^  1902);  Com^ 
panion  to  ihe  Prayer- Bf^k  (New  York,  1902);  The 
Use  of  Holy  Scripture  in  the  Public  BW*Aip  of  the 
Church  (Paddock  lectures;  1903);  The  Chrutian 
Dodrlne  of  Prayer  (Bolilen  lectures;  1904);  The 
ReMimm  of  Faith  and  Life  (Bedell  lectures;  1905); 
The  Example  of  Our  Lord,  eapecially  for  His  Minis- 
ten  (1906);    The  Work  of  the  Haly  Bpirii  (Milwau- 


kee, 1907);  and  Forgiveness  of  Sins  (New  York, 
1908). 

BiBi4oaKAFBT:   W.  8.  Ferry,  7*^  Epismpaim  in  America^  p. 
363.  New  York,  1895. 

HALL,  CKARL£S  CUTHBEET:  Presbyterian; 
b.  in  New  York  Qty  Sept.  3,  1852;  died  there 
March  25,  1908.  He  was  educated  at  WilUama  Col- 
le(5e  {A,B.,  1872),  Union  Theologicai  Seminaiy 
(1872-74),  and  in  London  and  Edinburgh  (1875). 
He  filled  pastorates  at  the  Union  Presbyterian 
Church,  Newbuj^h,  N.  Y.  {1875-77),  and  at  the 
First  Presbytarian  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (1877- 
97)  and  waa  professor  of  homHetics  in,  and  presi- 
dent of,  Union  Theological  Seminary  from  18^  till 
his  death.  He  was  Carew  Lecturer  at  Hartford 
Theological  Seminary  (1890),  Barrows  Lecturer  to 
India  and  the  Far  East  under  the  auspices  of 
the  University  of  Clncago  (1902-03,  1906-07), 
HaskcU  I.4H;turer  on  eomparative  religion  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  (1903),  Cole  Lecturer  at 
Vanderbilt  ITnivemity  (1905),  and  William  Belden 
Noble  LectureratHarvard  University  (1906).  The- 
ologically he  was  in  sympathy  with  liberal  scholai^ 
ship,  while  holding  firmly  the  Evangelical  poaition 
in  mattera  of  Christian  belief.  His  elevated  torne 
and  deep  spirituality  drew  toward  him  those  of  all 
creeds  who  loved  purity  and  virtue.  His  courtly 
manners,  gentle  ways,  and  generous  sympathies 
made  him  a  model  pastor  and  presiding  officer. 
He  was  the  author  of:  Inia  His  MarveUous  Lighl 
(Boston,  1892);  Does  Gad  Send  Trouble  f  (1894); 
The  ChUdren,  the  Chtirch,  and  the  Communiim  llSQB)i 
QwcdifwiUums  for  Ministerial  Power  (Hart ford ,Ocinn,, 
1 895 ) ;  The  Gospel  of  the  Dixnne  Saerifiee  (New  York, 
1896);  Christian  Belief  Interpreted  6^  Christian 
Experience  (Barrows  lectures;  Chicago,  1905);  Thg 
Redemied  Life  After  Dealh  (1905);  The  Universal 
Elements  of  the  Christian  Religion  (the  Cole  le^ 
tures;  1905);  Christ  and  the  Human  Raee^NMt 
lectures;  Boston,  1906);  and  The  Wiiness  of  the 
Oriental  Consdousness  to  Jesus  Chrisi  (second 
series  of  the  Barrows  lectures;  Chicago,  1908)* 

HALL,    CHRISTOPHER    irEWMAH:      English 

CSongregationalist;  b.  at  Maidstone  (8  m,  e.s.e.  of 
Rochester),  Kent,  May  22,  1816;  d.  at  London 
Feb.  18,  1902.  He  was  educated  at  Tottemidge 
and  Highbury  Cbllege  (B.A.,  London  University, 
1841),  and  was  minister  of  Albion  Oongregational 
Church,  HuU  (1842-54),  and  of  Surrey  Chapd, 
London  (1854-92),  the  church  being  moved  to  Lam- 
beth  in  1876  and  its  name  changed  to  Christ  ChurcL 
From  1892  until  his  death  he  devoted  himself  to 
evangelistic  work.  While  stiE  at  Hull,  he  becann 
conspicuous  for  his  jseal  in  the  cause  of  total  abeti- 
nonce;  and  during  the  American  C^vil  War  hft 
eamefftly  sought  to  secure  English  sympathy  for 
the  North.  After  the  close  of  the  war  he  made  tin 
extensive  tour  of  the  Northern  United  States,  sseek- 
ing  to  allay  the  popular  bitterness  then  e?dsting 
against  Great  Britain.  He  was  the  author  of  Come 
to  Jesus  (London,  1846;  a  tract  of  enormous  popi^ 
larity,  reaching  a  circulation  of  several  millions  and 
tramdated  into  forty  languages);  It  is  I  (1848; 
reaching  a  circulation  of  some  200,000);  AnHiiaU 
to  Fear  (1 850);  The  Land  of  the  Forum  and  ths  VaU- 
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«Bi(1832);  Soerifiee^orPaTflonand  Purity  through 
thi  Crm  (1857);  Conflict  and  VktoTy  (1865:  a 
biogrtpby  of  bis  father);  Homeward  Bound,  and 
^IhirSemons  {1868);  From  LiirrfKiol  t^  St.  l^vi^ 
(1868);  PUgrim  Songs  in  Cloud  and  Sunshine  (1871; 
poems);  Prayer,  iU  Rea^onabknesa  and  Efficacy 
(18^5):  The  Lord's  Prayer,  a  Practical  Medifution 
(J883);  Song^  of  Earth  and  Heaven  (1885);  Geih- 
or  Leaver  of  Healing  from  the  Garden  of 
ii/  (1891);  Divine  Brotherhood  in  ''  The  iMan 
€hvfiJt9U9  "  (1892);  Lyrics  oj  a  Long  Lije  (1894); 
mi  A^ikhiography  (1898), 

HAIX»  FRAHCIS  JOSEPH:  Protest  ant  Epis€0- 
|>ftliui;  b-  at  Ashtabulap  O.,  Dec.  24>  1H57.  He  was 
educ»t©d  at  Racine  (College  (A.B.,  1882),  General 
Theobgjcal  Semiimry  (1883-85),  and  Western 
TMogiciil  Seminary  (1886).  He  wa«  ordained 
pnart  in  1886  and  since  tbat  time  hus  been  professor 
of  dognrmtic  theology  in  Western  Theological  Btirni- 
iiinr»  Chicairo;  he  ^-us  also  president  tif  the  Western 
Thftologieid  Seminary  in  1S9S-99.  In  theology  he 
11  AngJo-CathoUc.  He  has  written  Theolxygleal 
(Mm  (3  vols.,  Milwaukee.  1892-95);  Historical 
Potttwii  0/  the  Episcopal  Church  (1896);  The  Kc- 
^ie  Thtovy  (New  York,  1898);  The  Episcopate 
*/Bi»Jbp  Chase  (Chicago,  1902);  Theology  (vols, 
t-ii.,  New  York,  1907-08). 

HAIL,  GORDON;  Congregationalist,  the  first 
American  missionary  to  Bombay;  b,  at  Tolland, 
HaniHlen  Ojunty,  Mass,,  Apr.  8,  178*1;  <L  at  Our- 
bdbpur,  Bombay,  Mar,  20,  1826.  He  received  his 
w^lenuc  training  at  Williams  College  (B.A.,  1808). 
b«fMi  the  study  of  theology  under  Ebeneaer  Porter, 
•fid  in  1810  entered  the  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
toiy,  After  taking  a  course  in  metlicine  at  Phila- 
<^phtji  he  received  ordination  in  1812  and  went  to 
Niaaa  a  missionary  of  the  American  Board.  He 
Oit  ftUempted  to  establish  a  mission  at  Calcutta, 
bwt  laet  with  opposition  from  the  East  India  Com- 
P^fif,  wiuch  peremptorily  ordered  bim  to  leave  the 
f'^Btjy.  In  1813  he  removed  to  Bombay,  where, 
*ttipiteof  the  petty  persecution  of  the  governor- 
WKn^  he  prosecuted  his  labors  with  diligence  and 
WBttHlill  his  death  by  cholera  while  ministering 
*<>  the  rtricken  natives.  In  1817  he  w^as  joined  at 
«M>ty  by  Samuel  Newell  (q.v.).  Hall  was  an 
*"^ueiit  preacher  in  tlie  Murathi  language,  and 
'  I^SftUy  esteemed  among  the  Brahmans  for  his 
and  addresses.  Besides  a  few  pnm- 
I  he  wrote,  in  collaboration  with  Newell,  The 

un- 
idely 
'"niUtcd  in  England  and  America,  He  also  tmns- 
^H  the  New  Testament  into  Marathi  (Bombay, 
l«»). 


P«feU  he  wrote,  in  collaboration  with  Newell,  1 
^^■•iwtion  of  the  Wt^td,  or  the  Claims  of  Six  H 
^  Mm.mjs  (Andover.  1818).  wliich  was  wid 


^  -*iiit:    H.  Bmrdwell,  Gordon  Hall.  Andover,  1834; 
;*»••<  Cvctapmdia  of  Amvican  Biography,  x.  246-247, 

W1L»  ISAAC  HOLLISTER:  Presbyterian  lay- 
"J«:  b.  at  Norwalk,  Conn..  Dec,  12,  1837;  d.  at 
«t  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  July  2,  1896.  He  was  educated 
**  lUmiJton  College  (A,B.,  1859),  and  after  being 
» tutor  there  for  two  years  (1861^3),  entered  rhe 
l*'  icbool  of  Columbia  College,  from  which  he  was 
Ptloitcd  m  1865.    He  then  practised  kw  in  New 


York  City  until  1875,  when  he  went  to  Beirut^  Sjria, 
as  professor  in  the  Protestant  college  there.  Re- 
turning  to  the  United  States  two  years  later,  he 
was  associate  editor  of  The  Sunday  School  Times^ 
Pliiladelphia  (1877-84).  From  1SS4  untU  his  death 
he  was  a  curator  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
New^  York  City,  as  well  as  lecturer  on  New  Testa- 
ment Greek  in  Jolms  Hopkins  University.  He  was 
one  of  the  original  decipherers  of  the  Cypriote  in- 
scriptions, and  hkewise  discovered,  whUe  at  Beirut^ 
an  important  Syriac  Bibhcal  manuscript.  He  was 
a  pioneer  of  Syriac  scholarship  in  the  I'nited  States^ 
and  was  a  member  of  numerous  learned  societies  in 
his  own  country  and  abroad.  Besides  many  con- 
trit>utions  to  Oriental  pcrifidicals,  he  wrote  American 
Greek  Testaments  :  A  Critical  Bibliography  of  the 
Greek  New  Testumeid  as  Published  in  Ammca 
(Phihidelphia,  1883). 

HALL,  JOHH:  Presbyterian;  b.  at  Ballygor- 
man,  Coimty  Armagh,  Ireland,  July  31,  1829;  d. 
at  Bangor,  County  Down,  Ireland,  Sept.  17,  1898. 
He  was  graduated  at  Royjd  College,  Belfast  (1846) 
and  the  General  Assembly's  theological  college, 
Belfast  (1849).  He  was  a  '*  students*  missionary  " 
in  Corinavight  (IS'49^52),  pastor  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian  Church,  Armagh  (1852-58),  and  of  Maiy's 
Abbey  (now  Rutland  Square  Church),  Dublin 
(1858-67).  In  1867  he  was  sent  as  delegate  from 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland  to  the  General 
Assembhes  and  other  Reformed  bodies  in  the 
United  States,  and,  after  his  return  home,  accepted 
in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  a  call  to  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York  City,  He 
became  one  of  the  leading  Presbyterian  ministers 
in  America  and  was  probably  equal  in  influence  to 
any  other  clergyman  in  the  country.  His  pastoral 
work  waii  especially  effective ,  He  was  president  of 
the  IVesby terian  Board  of  Home  Missions,  and  clian- 
cellor  (without  salary)  of  New  York  University 
1881-91,  His  L Jinan  B€^eche^  lectures  at  the 
Yide  Divinity  School  in  1875  were  published  under 
the  title  God's  Word  through  Preaching  (New  York, 
1875), 

Bihlioorapiit:   Tliomas  C.  Hall  (hi«  aon),  Juhn  Hail.  Pas- 
tor ond  Preacher,  N^w  Ywk,  1901, 

HALL,  JOHN  VINE:  EnglL^h  bookseller  and 
religious  writer;  b.  at  Diss  (18  m,  s.s.w.  of  Nor- 
wich), Norfolk,  Mar.  14,  1774;  d.  at  Kentish  Town, 
London,  Sept.  22,  1860,  He  began  work  in  a 
bookseller's  shop  at  Maidstone  in  1786,  ojiened 
a  shop  of  his  own  at  Worcester  in  180^1,  and 
in  1814  returned  to  Maidstone  as  proprietor  of  the 
shop  where  he  had  worked  as  a  l>oy«  He  retired 
from  business  in  1850  and  four  years  later  removed 
to  Kentish  Town,  where  he  devoted  the  remainder 
of  his  life  to  rehgiotia  and  temperance  work.  In 
early  life  he  had  fallen  into  drynken  and  profligate 
habits,  but  aftcrwanl  reformed  and  in  1818  be- 
came a  total  abstainer  and  an  ardent  advocate  of 
teetotahsm.  He  is  remembered  as  the  author  of 
The  Sinner's  Friend  (1821),  which  was  traa-^lated 
into  thirty  languages,  passed  through  about  three 
hundred  editions,  and  reached  a  circulation  of  some 
three  million  copies.  The  first  edition  consisted  of 
selections    from    the    English    translation    of    ibo 
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Giildenes  Schatzkdstlein  der  Kinder  GoUes  of  Karl 
Heinrich  von  Bogatzky  (q.v.),  with  a  short  intro- 
duction by  Hall;  but  in  subsequent  editions  Hall 
gradually  substituted  passages  from  his  own  pen, 
until  in  the  end,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  ex- 
tract, the  work  was  entirely  his  own.  Christo- 
pher Newman  Hall  (q.v.)  was  his  son. 
Bibuoorapht:    Conflict  and  Victory;   (ko  AtUobiooraphy  of 

the  Author  of  the  Sinrur'M   Friend,   ed.   Newman   H«U, 

London,  1874. 

HALL,  JOSEPH:  Bishop  of  Norwich;  b.  at 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch  (16  m.  n.w.  of  I^oester),  Leices- 
tershire, July  1, 1574;  d.  at  Higham,  near  Norwich, 
Sept.  8,  1656.  He  studied  at  Emmanuel  (College, 
Cambridge  (B.A.,  1592;  M.A.,  1596;  B.D.,  1603; 
D.D.,  1612),  and  began  his  career  as  a  poet  and 
satirist,  but  later  took  orders  and  in  1601  accepted 
the  living  of  Halsted  in  Suffolk.  In  1608  he  be- 
came chaplain  to  Henry,  prince  of  Wales,  and 
shortly  afterward  he  received  from  the  earl  of 
Norwich  the  donative  of  Waltham.  In  1616  he 
was  sent  to  France  as  chaplain  to  the  English  am- 
bassador, and  the  following  year  he  was  sunmioned 
to  attend  James  I.  to  Scotland  to  aid  the  king  in 
his  attempt  to  introduce  there  the  ceremonial  and 
liturgy  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  He  was  made  dean 
of  Worcester  in  1617  and  was  sent  by  James  as  one 
of  his  conunissioners  to  the  Synod  of  Dort  in  1618. 
A  Latin  sermon  preached  by  Hall  before  that 
assembly  has  been  preserved.  The  see  of  Glouces- 
ter having  been  declined  by  him  in  1624  he  was 
elevated  to  that  of  Exeter  in  1627,  and  translated 
to  Norwich  in  1641.  With  eleven  other  bishops  he 
was  accused  of  high  treason  and  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower  in  Dec,  1641,  but  was  released  in  June,  1642. 
The  following  year  the  revenues  of  his  see  were 
sequestered,  though  an  allowance  of  £400  a  year 
was  granted  him  by  parliament.  Early  in  1647  he 
was  ejected  from  his  palace,  and  his  cathedral  was 
dismantled.  He  then  retired  to  a  small  estate  at 
Higham. 

Hall  was  a  man  of  broad  and  tolerant  sympathies, 
a  moderate  Calvinist,  and  sought  for  a  mean  between 
Calvinism  and  Arminianism.  His  Puritanical  lean- 
ings offended  Laud,  but,  like  many  other  Puritans, 
he  was  strongly  attached  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. As  a  pulpit  orator  he  has  had  few  equals 
among  English  preachers  of  the  Established  Church. 
He  was  a  prolific  author,  but  many  of  his  works 
were  purely  controversial  and  only  of  ephemeral  in- 
terest. To  be  mentioned  particularly  are :  his  satires , 
published  under  the  title,  Virgidemiarumf  Six  Books 
(2  vols.,  London,  1597-98;  ed.  A.  B.  Grosart,  in  The 
Complete  Poems  of  Joseph  HaUy  Manchester,  1879), 
which  are  among  the  best  in  the  language;  Meditd- 
tions  and  Vows,  Divine  and  Moral  (London,  1606;  en- 
larged ed.,  1621;  ed.  Charles  Sayle,  1902),  his  most 
popular  work;  Epistles  (3  vols.,  1608-11;  ed.  W. 
H.  Hale,  1840);  Contemplations  upon  the  Principal 
Passages  of  the  Holy  Story  (8  vols.,  1612-26;  ed., 
>R-ith  a  Memoir,  by  C.Wordsworth,  1871),  a  valuable 
devotional  work;  The  Old  Religion  (1628;  ed.  J. 
Brogden,  in  Catholic  Safeguards,  vol.  ii.,  1846),  an 
exposition  of  the  corruption  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church;  Explication  of  All  the  Hard  Texts  of  .  .  . 
Scripture  (Exeter,  1633;   new  ed.,  2  vols.,  London, 


1837);  Episcopacy  by  Divine  Right  Asserted  (1640; 
new  ed.,  1838),  written  at  the  suggestion  of  Laud; 
An  Humble  Remonstrance  to  the  High  Court  of  Par' 
licanent  (1640),  a  skilful  vindication  of  liturgies  and 
episcopacy  which  called  forth  the  reply  from  the 
Puritans  '*  written  by  Smectymnuus  "  and  led  to  a 
famous  controversy  (see  Smecttmnuub);  and  the 
posthumous  ContemplaHons  on  the  New  Testament 
(1662).  There  are  a  number  of  collected  editions  of 
his  works,  the  best  being  those  of  P.  Hall  (12  vols., 
Oxford,  1837-39)  and  P.  Wynter  (10  vols.,  Oxford, 
1863). 

BxBUoaKAPHT:  Besides  the  biographical  material  aheady 
mentioned,  oonsult:  G.  Lewis,  Life  of  Joaeph  UaU,  Lon- 
don, 1886;  John  Jones.  Memoire  of  Bithop  HaU,  ib.  1826; 
T.  Fuller.  Hi$t.  of  (he  Worthiee  of  England,  ii.  230-231.  ed. 
P.  A.  Nuttall,  ib.  1840;  J.  H.  Overton.  The  Churdi  in  Bng- 
land,  ii.  31.  73  et  passim,  ib.  1807;  W.  H.  Hutton.  The 
BnoliMh  Church  ie$S-1714,  PP.  70  et  passim,  ib.  1003; 
DNB,  xariv.  76-80. 

HALL,  RANDALL  COOK:  Protestant  Episco- 
palian; b.  at  Wallingford,  (}onn.,  Dec.  18,  1842. 
He  was  educated  at  Columbia  College  (A.B.,  1863) 
and  the  General  Theological  Seminary  (1866),  and 
was  ordained  priest  in  1870.  He  was  instructor  in 
Hebrew  in  the  General  Theological  Seminary  trom. 
1869  to  1871,  and  from  1871  until  his  retirement  as 
professor  emeritus  in  1899  was  professor  of  He- 
brew and  Greek  in  the  same  institution.  Since 
1904  he  has  been  chaplain  of  the  House  of  the  Holy 
Comforter,  New  York  City.  He  has  written  Some 
Elements  of  Hebrew  Grammar  (New  York,  1895). 

HALL,  ROBERT:  Baptist;  b.  at  Amesby  (7 
m.  s.s.e.  of  Leicester),  Leicestershire,  May  2,  1764; 
d.  at  Bristol  Feb.  21,  1831.  His  father  was  Robert 
Hall  (d.  1791),  a  Particular  Baptist  minister  of  some 
eminence,  who  joined  Andrew"  Fuller  and  John 
Ryland  (qq.v.)  in  opposing  hyper-Calvinistic  anti- 
nomianism  in  his  denomination.  The  son  was  the 
youngest  of  a  family  of  fourteen  and  as  an  infant 
was  so  frail  that  his  life  was  despaired  of.  At  the 
age  of  nine,  however,  he  delighted  to  read  the  works 
of  Jonathan  Edwards.  After  a  year  and  a  half  of 
classical  study  under  Ryland  and  a  period  of  theo- 
logical study  under  his  father,  he  entered  Bristol 
College  in  1778,  and  accomplished  the  course  re- 
quired in  three  years.  He  then  entered  Aberdeen 
University  (M.A.,  1784).  In  1785  he  returned  to 
Bristol  to  assist  Dr.  Caleb  Evans  in  the  work  of 
instruction  in  the  college.  His  ministry  in  the 
Broadmead  Church  attracted  great  audiences;  but 
the  liberal  tone  of  his  teachings  alarmed  Dr.  Evans 
and  other  conservative  brethren,  and  Hall's  con- 
sciousness of  the  possession  of  superior  gifts  and 
attainments,  not  being  coupled  with  due  humili^ 
of  spirit,  brought  about  such  strained  relations 
between  him  and  the  aged  principal  as  to  necessi- 
tate his  withdrawal  (1790).  He  had  greatly  of- 
fended his  conservative  brethren  by  expressing  the 
conviction  that  God  would  not  danm  Joseph  Priest 
ley,  the  Unitarian,  and  was  strongly  suspected  ol 
Unitarian  leanings.  The  death  about  thiis  time  oi 
Robert  Robinson  (q.v.)  of  (Cambridge,  who  fron 
being  a  Calvinist  had  become  Arminian  and  thtt 
Socinian,  left  vacant  a  church  that  was  glad  ti 
secure  the  services  of  the  brilliant  young  preacher 
His  fifteen  years'  pastorate  in  (^unbridge  was  bo 
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nuous  pericMlof  his  life.  His  tend- 
.  c'ssive  tibcralism  soon  disappeared. 
Ikt  members  o(  the  church  and  congregation  that 
irere  aggressivel]?  Socinian  gradually  withdrew. 
Hii  ministiy  was  thronged  by  professors  and  stu- 
deaU  of  the  university  and  by  lovers  of  pulpit 
doquence  of  all  denomiimtions.  He  soon  gained 
fccognition  as  the  foremost  preacher  of  the  time, 
&&d  in  majesty  of  thought  and  exprespion  and  im- 
prwnveaess  of  dehvery  it  is  doubtful  whether  he 
luA  ever  been  surpassed.  His  Apology  Jot  Freedom 
ofihePn*8  (London,  1793)  increjised  his  popularity 
with  lovers  of  liberty.  His  sennoii  on  Modem  In- 
fdilUtf  (Cambridge,  1800)  passed  through  many 
editions  and  wa^  regarded  as  the  most  powerful 
a&tidote  to  current  skepticism  of  the  French  type. 
Sueeottve  attacks  of  extreme  nen^ous  prostration 
kd  to  his  resignation  of  the  Cambridge  paatorato 
in  1805.  After  a  year  of  rest  he  accepted  the  charge 
of  a  tburch  in  Leicester,  where  for  twenty  years  he 
miMrtei«d  with  remarkable  power.  In  1S26  he 
leoepted  an  often  repeated  call  to  the  pastorate  of 
Brotdmead  Church.  Bristol,  and  spent  the  last  five 
yttif  of  life  amid  the  scenes  of  his  earliest  ministry. 
He  foilo>wed  in  the  footsteps  of  Robinson  in  his 
•dvocMy  of  open  communion.  His  Works  were 
eotteeted  in  six  volumes  (London,  1832)  and  have 
h«oi  republished  both  in  England  and  America. 

A.  H.  Newman. 

BnuDCRAFifT:  Hi*  biography  by  O.  G.  Gregory  is  in  voU 
VT  ol  ihc  Works,  ut  sup*  Contiilt  i^lao  the  Life  by  E.  P. 
Hood.  London,  1881,  and  DNB,  xxiv,  86-87. 

KAIL,  THOMAS  CUMING:  Presbyterian;  b.  at 
Armiigb*  Cbunty  Armagh,  Ireland,  Sept.  25,  1858. 
He  ns  educated^ at  Princeton  (A.B.,  1879)  and 
UniOD  Theological  Seminary  (1882),  He  then 
*uciied  in  Berhn  and  Gottingen^  after  which  he  waa 
P«wtiOr  in  Omaha  (1883-86)  and  Chicago  (1886-97). 
^ce  1S98  he  has  been  professor  of  Christian  ethics 
^  l?iuotj  Theological  Seminary.  He  ha»  written 
TkPotm  of  an  Endless  Life  (Chicago,  1893);  Thti 
Stitial  Significance  of  the  Ei^ngelkal  Rexnval  in 
^^9^  (New  York,  1899);  The  Synoptic  Gospels 
(IWl);  And  John  Hall,  Pastor  and  Preacher:  A 
Biognph^  by  his  Son  (Chicago,  1901). 

HALL,  SECT  OF :  A  sect  which  appeared  in  1 24S 
It  Schwibisch'Hall  (in  Wilrttembcrg,  35  m.  n.e-  of 
rt),  Albert  of  Stade,  the  only  authority, 
thu  following  summary  of  its  tenets:  "  The 
W*  i«  a  heretic,  and  all  bishops  and  prelates  are 
•*aiii40i  and  heretics;  the  entire  ckr(?y,  taken  cap- 
••^  in  vice*  and  monal  sinfl^  baa  neither  power  to 
W  Mid  to  loose  nor  to  celebrate  the  mass  nor  to 
fflpon  gjx  interdict.  AH  monks,  especially  Fran- 
^'^Wiiad  Dominicans  Jead  a  bad  life  and  seduce 
^  pw|»lc  by  their  preaching.  Only  the  members 
^''^fceiect  and  their  preachers  have  the  truth  and 
PWt  it  by  their  works.  The  pardon  of  sin  which 
•%  cfler  comes  therefore  not  from  men  but  from 
W,   One  ihoidd  pay  no  attention  to  the  pope,  but 

I'Wd  pray  for  Emperor  Frederick  and  hia  son 
^«ftd  who  are  perfect  and  righteous/*  Though 
"^ Quanted  that  Conrad  favored  them,  they  had  to 
'^itf  to  Bftvaria  on  account  of  the  opposition 
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the  clergy  shows  affinity  with  the  views  of  the 

Amoldiats  and  Waldensians,  especially  the  Italian 

group,  and  renders  it  probable  that  the  Hall  sect 

had  a  similar  character  if  not  origin.     Volter  has 

shown  a  probabihty  in  favor  of  the  view  that  the 

Epistola  fratris  Arnoldi  and  the  Libelhis  Anonymi 

de  innocenfio  IV.  AntichHsto  refer  to  this  heretical 

movement.     In    both    of  these   writings    there    is 

an  apocalyptic  and  a  social  train  of  thought  closely 

aldn    ta  the  prevalent   Joachimistic  notions,  %4z., 

the  expectation  of  a  judgment  upon  the  hierarchy 

and  the  demand  for  a  restoration  of  church  proi)- 

erty  to  the  poor.     The  connection  of  the  Hall  sect 

^ith  Arnold's  ideas  is  not  demonstrated;    and  the 

questions  of  the  duration  of  the  movement  must 

remain   unsettled,  E.  Lempp, 

Bibliographt:    Sources  are  Annalea  StadeniKM,  in  MGH, 

Script.,   xvi   (1850^),  371;    Arnold,  De  carreciiona  eccltaim 

«pi«lata  ft  anoni/mi  de  Innocentio  IV.^  cd.  E.  Winkelmann* 

BerliD,    1855.      Consult:    C.  JaKcr,  Ueber  dis  tt^igio»e  fi«- 

u^egvng  in  den  tckw/itnscken  Smdten,   IV.,  i,  69-107;  V6l- 

ter.  in  ZKO,  iv   (ISSU.  3G0  sqq.;  Wellor*  in  Vtrrttfjahr»- 

htfie  jar  LandsegtachichU,   vi    (1897K  M7  aqq.;    cf.    Bo«- 

mrt  in  WUrUembtrgiache  KtrchtnoeiiehicJile,  pp.  179  sqq., 

Stt]ttgiut«  1893. 

HALLEL:  A  name  applied  to  certain  psalms. 
It  is  derived  from  the  phrase  Halkluyah,  "  Praise 
ye  Yah  (weh)/'  found  at  the  begiiming  of  the  indi- 
vidual psalms  of  the  principal  group,  or  at  the  end, 
or  in  both  places.  It  is  commonly  given  to  the 
group  Ps.  cxiii.-cx\uii.;  less  frequently  it  id  applied 
to  four  groups,  viz.,  civ.-cvii.,  cxi.-cxvii.  (cxrviii.), 
cxxxv.-cxxxvi.*  cxlvj.^.,  originally  placed  to- 
gether, but  later  separated  in  the  editing  of  the 
psalter.  In  later  usage  Ps.  cxix.  w^as  included 
among  the  Hallek.  The  name  "  Great  Hallel  " 
was  sometimes  given  to  Ps.  cxiii.-cxviii.,  sometimes 
to  Pa,  exix.-cxxxvi.p  eometimen  to  Ps.  cxxxvi. 
alone.  To  Ps.  cxiii.-cxviii.  was  also  given  the  name 
"  Egyptian  Hallel  '*  on  the  alleged  ground  that  they 
were  chanted  in  the  temple  while  the  lambs  for  the 
Passover  were  being  slaughtered.  The  Egyptian 
Hallel  was  doubtless  originaUy  a  single  compo- 
sition, according  to  internal  evidence  of  late  date, 
writtjen  for  some  occasion  of  thanksgiving  (accord- 
ing to  tradition,  the  Feast  of  Dedication)  and  sub- 
sequently divided  for  liturgical  u.se.  The  ancient 
practise  waa  to  recite  it  every  morning  during  the 
Feast  of  Dedication,  on  the  first  day  of  the  Feast 
of  Unleavened  Bread*  on  Pentecost,  at  the  FeaRt 
of  Booths,  and  on  the  night  of  the  Passover. 

Biblioorapbt:  C.  A.  Briggs^  Commentaru  t"^  Faalms.  i./pp, 
l3cmii.-l3txjx»  Now  Ycrk.  1907;  J.  W,  ThirMe,  Old  Tes- 
tament Problemt,  ib.  1907^  DB,  il  287;  EB,  ii.  1&42-43: 
JE,  vi.  176-178. 

HALLELUJAH.     See  Litubgics,  III. 

HALLER,  ALBRECHT  VON;  Swiss  botanist, 
physiologist,  and  poet;  b.  at  Bern  Oct.  16,  1708; 
d.  there  Dec*  12,  1777.  After  a  thorough  medical 
training,  firHt  with  a  physician  at  Biel  and  then  at 
Tiibingen  and  Leyden,  he  returned  to  Im  native 
city  in  173  and  speedily  attracted  general  atten- 
tion both  by  his  ptjcms  and  by  hia  scientific  attain- 
ments. In  1736  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Gottingen,  but  returned  in  1753  to  Bern, 
where  he  held  various  offices  of  state.  Hia  verse  is 
not  devoid  of  the  rationaUflm  of  hi*  period,  but  the 
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antireligioiis  attitude  of  the  French  freethinkers 
became  so  offensive  to  him  that  he  adhered  more 
and  more  closely  to  the  objective  facts  of  eccle- 
siastical creeds  and  institutions.  He  was  pro- 
foundly interested  in  foreign  missions,  and,  both  as 
a  poet  and  a  scientist,  was  impelled  to  set  jforth  the 
reasonableness  of  Christianity  and  the  necessity  of 
religious  convictions  in  moral  and  social  life.  In 
this  spirit  he  wrote  his  Briefe  iiber  die  vomehmaien 
Wahrheiten  der  Offenbarung  (Bern,  1772;  Eng. 
transl.,  Letters  from  Baron  Holler  to  his  Daughter  on 
the  Truths  of  the  Christian  Religion,  London,  1780) 
and  his  Briefe  aber  einige  EinwUrfe  nock  lebender 
Freigeistcr  wider  die  Offenbarung  (3  vols.,  1776-77), 
while  his  repeated  polemics  against  Voltaire  were 
comprised  in  the  ArUivoUaire  ou  discours  sur  la  relig- 
ion (Bern,  1755).  His  Tagebuch  seiner  Beobachtungen 
aber  Schriftsteller  und  Hber  sich  selbst  was  published 
posthumously  (2  vols.,  Bern,  1787),  and  reveals  the 
doubts  against  which  he  was  obliged  to  contend,  the 
struggle  finally  leading  to  religious  melancholy. 
Haller's  reUgion  was  moralistic  rather  than  dog- 
matic, so  that  his  faith  was  a  belief  in  God  and 
providence,  expressed  in  reverence  for  the  Bible  and 
the  Church,  instead^of  in  redemption  and  the  person 
of  Christ.  ■  (E.  BLOecnt.) 

Bibliookapht:  L.  Hiriel.  A.  wm  HalUr*9  OedichU,  mit  6ia- 

graphitktT  Einleituno,  Frauenfeld.  1882;  T.  Henry,  Mem- 

oin  of  A.  de  HalUr,  M.D.,  Warrington,  1783;    C.  A.  R. 

Bacgemn,  A.  von  H oiler  al»  Chriat  und  Apologet,  Bonn, 

1866;  C.  G.  K5nig.  Featrede  aufA.von  HalUr,  Bern.  1877; 

Guder.  A.  von  HalUr  aU  Chriat,  Basel.  1878;   A.  Fray.  A. 

von  HalUr  und  aeine  Bodeutung  fitr  die  deutadia  Literatur, 

Leipaic,  1879. 

HALLER,  BERTHOLD:  Reformer  of  Bern;  b. 
at  Aldingen  (60  m.  s.w.  of  Stuttgart),  WUrttemberg, 
1492;  d.  at  Bern  Feb.  25,  1536.  In  1510  he  en- 
tered the  University  of  Cologne  to  study  theology, 
but  before  he  finished  his  studies,  he  took  a  position 
as  teacher  in  Rottweil,  and  when  Rubellus,  his  for- 
mer teacher,  was  called  to  a  school  in  Bern,  he 
accompanied  him  as  assistant.  Here  he  advanced 
rapidly.  In  1517  he  became  spiritual  notary,  and 
soon  an  assistant  of  Thomas  Wyttenbach  (q.v.)  at 
the  Church  of  St.  Vincent.  The  daily  association 
with  this  man,  who  had  already  influenced  Z\^Hngli 
and  Leo  Jud,  undoubtedly  had  a  considerable  effect 
upon  Haller's  views.  Through  Myconius  he  became 
acquainted  with  Zwingli,  whom  he  visited  in  1521  and 
who  became  his  friend  and  teacher.  On  the  resig- 
nation of  Wyttenbach  in  1520,  Haller  received  his 
position  as  canon  and  secular  priest. 

His  chief  efforts  were  now  directed  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Reformation  in  Bern,  and  in  union 
with  the  Franciscan  Sebastian  Meyer  he  succeeded 
in  gathering  a  small  circle  of  Evan- 
Thc  Refer-  gelically  inclined  men.  The  first  pub- 
mation  in  Uc  attack  upon  the  Evangelicals  was 
Bern.  made  in  1522  when  the  chapter  of 
Miinsingen  accused  the  priest  of  Klein- 
hftchstetten,  Georg  Bninner,  of  blasphemy  against 
the  Church  and  tlie  clergy.  A  commission  insti- 
tuted by  the  government  acquitted  Bninner,  not 
so  much  for  the  sake  of  Evangelicalism  as  to  check 
the  encroachments  of  the  clergy.  Evangelical 
preaching  was  also  permitted  until,  in  1523,  a  man- 
date was  issued  to  check  the  progress  of  heresy. 


Haller  was  accused  of  heretical  teachinjQs  on  mar- 
riage of  the  clergy  and  on  monastic  vows  and  regu- 
lations, but  was  not  found  guilty.  His  clerical 
friends,  however,  were  compelled  to  leave  the  city, 
so  that  Haller  stood  altogether  alone,  and  the  whole 
work  of  the  Reformation  rested  upon  his  shoulders. 
But  under  the  weight  of  responsibility  his  powers 
grew,  and  the  consciousness  of  his  position  gave  him 
a  sagacity  and  courage  which  would  haidly  have 
been  expected  from  his  naturally  timid  nature. 
Under  the  influence  of  Zwingli,  he  ceased  reading 
mass  at  the  end  of  1525,  and  laid  the  whole  stress 
of  his  activity  upon  preaching.  But  in  1525  and 
1526  edicts  against  the  Evangelicals  were  issued, 
and  a  disputation  took  place  in  Baden  (see  Baden, 
Conference  of)  for  the  suppression  of  the  heretical 
teachings  of  Zwingli,  where  Haller  defended  his 
cause  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  although  alone  he 
could  not  prevail  against  the  united  force  of  his 
opponents.  On  his  return  to  Bern  he  was  requested 
to  resume  the  reading  of  the  mass,  but  he  adhered 
to  his  former  decision,  and  his  finnness  was  not 
without  effect  upon  the  town  council.  He  was 
allowed  to  remain  and  received  a  salary  as  preacher 
although  he  was  deprived  of  his  canoniy.  He 
resumed  his  preaching  with  new  seal  and  success, 
and  under  the  constant  encouragement  of  Zwingji 
the  Evangelical  cause  began  to  assume  larger  and 
larger  dimensions.  In  1527  Haller  received  an 
important  aid  in  Frams  Kolb  (q.v.)  who  some  years 
before  had  left  Bern  on  account  of  the  unfavorable 
prospects  of  the  Evangelical  cause,  but  returned  now 
when  the  tide  had  turned.  The  resentment  of  the 
people  against  the  encroachments  of  the  clergy  in- 
duced the  council  to  make  more  and  more  conces- 
sions to  the  Evangelical  cause.  Most  of  the  Roman 
members  of  the  council  were  converted  to  the  new 
faith.  Freedom  of  preaching  was  allowed,  and  a 
disputation  was  ordered  to  take  place  in  Bern  (see 
Bern,  Disputation  of). 

With  the  introduction  of  the  Reformation  the 
proper  work  of  Haller's  life  was  completed;  but  he 
was  prominently  connected  with  the  drawing  up  of 
the  reformatory  edict  of  Feb.  7, 1528,  and,  with  the 
aid  of  theologians  called  from  Zurich,  continued  his 
reformatory  work  through  sermons,  visitations,  and 
examinations.  He  also  held  lectures  for  ignorant 
clergymen.  A  catechism  which  he 
Later       wrote  at  the  request  of  the  council,  has 

Activity,  not  been  preserved.  Haller's  reform- 
atory efforts  in  .  Solothum  (1530) 
were  without  success.  In  the  time  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Kappel  wars  he  strove  for  a  peaceable  settle- 
ment of  the  difficulties,  and  thus  was  involved  in 
strained  relations  with  his  colleagues  Kolb  and 
Megander,  who  advocated  war.  In  1531  Haller 
disputed  successfully  with  Hans  Pfister  Meyer  of 
Aarau,  but  the  other  preachers  of  Bern  were  less 
successful  in  their  disputation  ^ith  the  Anabaptists 
which  took  place  in  July,  1532,  at  Zofingen.  In 
1532  Haller  became  dean  of  the  chapter  of  Bern. 
His  last  anxiety  was  caused  by  the  dangerous 
position  of  Geneva,  which  was  the  ally  of  Bern  and 
at  this  time  hard  pressed  by  the  duke  of  Savoy. 
Haller  feared  a  new  war,  which  would  have  endan- 
gered the  Evangelical  cause  in  both  cities,  but  he 
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livtti  long  enough  to   witness   tlie   deliverance  of 
Genev*.    He  has  left  no  writings.     (E.  BlOsch  f.) 

Bquogulfst:  Many  of  Mailer's  lettera  are  in  vols.  vii. 
and  viiu  of  Zwinfcli'a  works,  ed.  Sehuler  and  SchuUheFH. 
d,  JL  h,  HcfmiDiard,  Corre^pondance  dtm  T^formti^ur*,  fi 
tiiL,  Fkris,  1878-d7  (cxituult  the  Indexes).  Con»n\t: 
M.  Kir^hofer,  B.  Holler  oder  die  Reformation  von  Bern^ 
Iwich,  1828;  G.  J.  Kuhn,  Die  RtformtiUfrcn  Berns,  Bern, 
lUS;  C.  Pe*t«JoMi.  B,  HalUr.  Elbcrfeld,  1867;  8.  M. 
JMboo,  Huldrdch  Zieingti,  paoaim^  New  York,  1003. 

HALLET,  ROBERT :  English  non-conformist ;  b. 
atBUckheath  (5  m,8,e.  of  St,  Paul's,  London)  Aug. 
13,  IM]  d.  at  Batworth  Park,  near  Arundel  {50 
m.  IJ.W.  of  London),  Sussex,  Aug.  18,  1876.  He 
wiiiducated  at  the  Blaze  Hill  School,  Greenwich, 
^d  at  the  Homerton  Academy,  London,  and  on 
Jitnell,  1822,  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  imlei>eiid- 
eni  OQDgregation  at  St.  Neots,  Huntingdonshire. 
^wu  ebfisical  tutor  in  Highbury  College  during 
I,  letuming  then  to  the  ministry  aa  pastor 
_  Moaley  Street  Chapel,  Manchester.  He  was 
priDtipal  and  professor  of  theology  at  New  College, 
8t  John's  Wood,  London,  from  1857  to  1872,  when 
be  rclired  to  Clapton.  His  principal  works  are: 
fkt  Imjmjved  Version  Truly  Desi^ated  a  Creed 
(Loodoo,  1834),  a  reply  to  a  defense  by  James  Yates 
(q.v.)  of  an  *'  Improved  Version  "  of  the  New  Testa- 
nent  leued  by  Unita,rianB,  which  secured  Halley 
thedejgree  of  D.D.  from  Princeton:  An  Iiujuinj  into 
tht  Koiurt  of  the  .  .  ,  Sacramento  (2  voh.,  1844-51} f 
the  C<jiigTT?pitioni\l  Lecture  for  1843  on  baptism, 
aiirl  tlmt  for  1850  on  the  Ixird 's  Supper;  Baptism 
^  Daigruiiion  of  the  Catechutnem  (1847);  and 
IfllQIilira ;  Its  Puritanism  and  Nonamjonniky  (2 
vol^lm;  2d  ed.,  1872). 
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xwwT%   A  Short  Biography .  unth  Setvct  Sermon§,  ed, 
iHtlley,  London,  1879;  DNB,  xxiv.  109-110. 

^GERARBBENJAMHf  FLEET:  Pres- 
fMuj;  b.  at  Holiday  s  Cove,  W,  Va.,  Jan.  28, 
1%  He  wzs  graduated  from  Princeton  College 
IA.B.,  1882)  and  Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
0^1  He  was  then  pastor  of  the  Wheatland 
an  Church.  Scottsville,  N.  Y.,  until  1890, 
1 1890  has  been  associate  pastor  of  the  Brick 
,  jfian  Church,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Thco- 
"Wlj  he  10  an  orthodox  member  of  his  denomi- 
Wion  uid  accepts  all  its  Script  ural  teachings.  He 
^  written  Upward  Steps  (Philadelphia,  IS99); 
Tk  HodH  Prayer  (New  York,  1900);  Sermon  Seeds 
(Hiftiiiig.  Pii.,  1900);  God^n  Wki9pcred  Sca-etft 
flr»Vork,  1901);  Beauty  in  God's  Word  (Pliila- 
^pbii,  1902);  The  Homiklk  Year  (Cleveland, 
'^);  Journeying  in  the  Land  where  Jesns  Lived 
tHwr  York,  1903);  Growing  Tmmrd  God  (New 
'«t.  1901);  The  Teaching  of  Jesus  concerning  the 
^^^um  Life  (New  York,  1907). 

HALLOCK,  JOSEPH  NEWTON:  Congregation- 
■Ite;  h,  it  FrankhnviUe  (now  Laurel),  N.  Y.,  July 
*'  1«^.  He  was  educated  at  Yale  (A,B.,  1S57) 
««i»t  Yale  Divinity  School,  which  he  left  in  1859 
**  *hl  end  of  the  midttle  year.  He  then  taught 
■*»i>l  Oft  Long  IsLind  until  18ti5  when  he  became  a 
Mpubli/ih^r  in  New  York  City.  Since  1880  he 
^  hm  editor-in-chief  of  The  ChriMian  Work  and 
^f9H§dmtt  with  w*hich  he  has  been  associated  edi- 
Wmpjliice  1876.     In  1897  he  declined  the  prof* 


fered  presidency  of  Westminster  University,  EJenver, 
CoL  He  has  written:  The  Christian  Life  (New 
York,  1890);  Family  Worship  (1892):  What  is 
Ifere^  f  (1894);  Mermonism  (1896);  and  Life  of 
D.  L,  Moody  (1900). 

HALLOCK,  WILLIAM  ALLEN:  American  editor 
and  author;  b.  at  Plainfield,  Mass.,  June  2,  1794; 
d.  in  New  York  City,  Oct.  2,  1880.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  Williams  in  1819,  and  at  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  1822.  In  tho  latter  year  he 
became  agent  for  the  New  England  Tract  Society. 
In  1825  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  organizing  the 
American  Tract  Society  and  became  ita  fi^rst  corre- 
sponding Hecretary,  a  position  which  he  filled  till 
1870.  Under  his  care  the  publications  of  the  so- 
ciety increased  greatly  in  number  and  usefulness. 
He  edited  The  American  Messenger  for  forty  years, 
and  The  Child's  Paper  for  twenty-five  years.  His 
publications  include  a  Memoir  of  Harlan  Page  (New 
York,  1835);  Life  and  Labors  of  the  Rcxk  Jtistin 
Edwards  (1856);  and  a  number  of  tracts.  Three 
of  these,  The  Only  Son,  The  Mountain  MHier,  and 
The  Mather* s  Last  Prayer,  together  reached  a  cir- 
culation of  over  a  million  copies. 
BiBLtOGRAPHT:   Mrs.  H.  C.  Knight,  Mtmoriat  of  Rev.  W.  A. 

Halt&ek,  BoHton,  1884. 

HAM*    See  Noah;  Table  of  the  Nations. 

HAMANN,  ha'raan,  JOHANN  6E0RG:  German 
author,  called  the  "  Magician  of  the  North,'*  one  of 
the  pioneers  in  the  traneition  from  the  eighteenth 
to  the  nineteenth  century;  b.  at  Kdnlgsberg  Aug, 
27,  1 730;  d.  at  M  iinster  June  21 , 1 788.  He  received 
a  many'sidcd  but  desultory  and  deficient  education, 
and  in  1746  entered  the  University  of  Kdnigsberg, 
but  on  account  of  a  defect  of  speech  gave  up  the 
study  of  theology,  devoting  himself  to  philosophy, 
antiquities,  critical  investigations,  and  belles-lettres. 
He  then  became  tutor  in  a  private  family  and  en- 
tered into  friendship  with  Johann  Cliristoph  Berens, 
the  son  of  a  rich  merchant  in  Riga.  Under  his 
influence  he  studied  economics  and  gained  such 
knowledge  of  commercial  affairs  that  he  was  sent 
with  an  important  secret  mission  to  London. 
Here  he  fell  inmth  bad  company  and  lost  his  money. 
In  his  destitution  he  turned  to  the  Bible  and  was 
converted.  After  fourteen  months  he  went  back  to 
Riga,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  the  family 
of  Berens,  and  in  1759  he  returned  to  K5nigslicrg  to 
nurse  his  eick  father.  During  this  |ieric>d  his  studies 
were  of  astonishing  comprehensivenesa.  Above  all 
he  devoted  him.nelf  to  the  Bible  and  Luther's  works. 
Penetrated  by  the  conviction  of  the  high  importance 
of  classical  antiquity,  he  strove  to  master  its  whole 
literary  tradition  and  to  gnisp  its  leading  ideas. 
He  also  studied  Oriental  fmd  modern  literature, 
thus  aequiring  the  mo«t  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  literatm^  in  general  of  all  his  contemporaries. 
After  the  death  of  his  father  in  1766  Kant  obtained 
employment  for  him  in  the  excise  offit^,  which  he 
exchanged  in  1777  for  an  un remunerative  office  in 
the  custom-house.  His  Ufe  was  full  of  hardships 
and  enibamissmenta  as  he  was  always  in  financial 
difficulties  and  burdened  with  domestic  troubles. 
HiH  latter  days  were  brightened  by  the  friendship 
of  F.  H,  Jakobi,  with  whom  he  lived  during  the 
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last  year  of  his  life,  and  by  that  of  Franz  Buchholz 
of  Wellbergen  in  Westphalia,  who  gave  a  consid- 
erable fund  for  the  education  of  Hamann's  children. 
In  1784  the  Princess  Galitzin  was  won  for  the  posi- 
tive faith  of  Christianity  by  his  writings  and  also 
honored  Hamann  with  her  friendship. 

Hamann's  importance  lies  in  the  fact  that  after 
a  dead  orthodoxy  he  asserted  the  spontaneity  of  a 
personal  religious  spirit  and,  after  the  subjectiv- 
ity of  Pietism,  pointed  to  the  imiversally  human. 
The  real  essence  of  his  spiritual  tendency  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Christianity  of  Luther,  as  expressed  in 
his  personal  life  of  faith  and  in  his  works,  especially 
in  his  catechisms  and  in  the  prefaces  to  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  and  to  the  Psalms.  Three  periods 
in  his  literary  activity  may  be  distinguished — first 
his  period  of  storm  and  stress  (1759-64),  in  which 
he  was  confronted  chiefly  with  classical  and  esthet- 
ical  subjects.  In  the  second  period  (1772-76)  he 
occupied  himself  chiefly  with  the  philosophy  of 
language.  The  third  period  (1779-^)  was  the 
glorification  of  Evangelical  Christianity  as  the 
religion  of  the  facts  of  revelation  and  the  gifts  of 
grace.  His  principal  works  (all  of  few  pages)  are: 
Sokratische  DenkwurdigkeUen  (1759)  and  its  apolo- 
getico-satirical  postlude  Wolken  (1761),  a  combi- 
nation of  skepticism  and  childlike  faith;  Kleeblatt 
hellenistischer  Brief e  (1761);  JEsthetica  in  nuce 
(1761);  Kreuzzilge  des  Philologen  (1762);  Essai  d 
la  mosaique  (1762);  Des  Ritters  von  Rosenkreuz 
letzte  WiUenameinung  uber  den  gottlichen  und  menach- 
lichen  Uraprung  der  Sprache  (1772);  Philologiache 
Einfdlle  und  Zweifel  Uber  eine  akademische  Preisschrifi 
(1772);  Beilage  zu  den  Denkwurdigkeiten  de»  seli- 
gen  Sokrates  (1773);  Koy^dfina^  (1779);  MetakrUik 
liber  den  Pwrismum  der  reinen  Vemunft  (17817), 
against  the  rationalism  of  Kant.  His  most  mature 
theological  work  is  Golgotha  und  Scheblimini  [Ps. 
ex.  1],  Emiedrigung  und  Erhdhung,  ChrUtentum  und 
Luthertum  (1784),  which  was  directed  against  Mofics 
Mendelssohn's  Jerusalem  oder  religime  Machi  und 
Judentum  (1783).  F.  Rothe  edited  Hamann's 
Sdmmtliche  Schriften  (8  vols.,  Berlin,  1821-43). 

(F.  Arnold.) 

Biblioorapht:  F.  Schleffel.  in  DeuUcheM  Muaeum  iii  (1813), 
33-52;  C.  H.  Gildemeister.  J.  O.  Hamanna  .  .  .  Lebe^i 
und  Schriften,  3  vols.,  Gotha,  1857;  idem,  HamannStu- 
dien,  ib.  1873;  R.  Rocholl,  Johann  Georg  Hamann,  Han- 
over, 18G9;  A.  Brdmel,  Johann  Georg  Hamann,  Berlin, 
1870;  J.  Disselhoflf,  Weoweiaer  zu  J.  G.  Hamann,  Elber- 
feld,  1871;  G.  Poel,  Johann  Georg  Hamann,  2  parts,  Ham- 
burg, 1874-76;  J.  Claasscn,  Johann  Georg  Hamanna  Leben 
und  Werke,  3  vols.,  GQtersloh,  1878-79;  G.  C.  B.  PQnjer, 
Geachichte  der  chriatlichen  Religionaphiloaophie,  i.  451^161, 
Brunswick,  1880;  J.  Minor,  J.  G.  Hamann  in  aeiner  Be- 
deutung  fUr  die  Sturm-  und  Drangperiode,  Frankfort,  1881; 
R.  Grau,  Hamanna  Stellung  xu  Religion  und  Chriatentum, 
GQtersloh,  1888;  Lettau.  in  Mitteilungen  der  Comeniua- 
OeaeUachaft,  ii  (1893),  201-213. 

HAliATH.     Sec  Syria. 

HAMBERGER,  JULIUS:  German  Protestant; 
b.  at  Gotha  Aug.  3,  1801;  d.  at  Munich  Aug.  5, 
1885.  He  was  educated  at  Munich  and  Erlangcn, 
and  in  1828  was  appointed  Protestant  teacher  of 
religion  at  the  military  school  and  in  the  school  for 
pages  at  Munich,  where  he  remained  more  than  fifty 
years     He  found  time  to  develop  an  extensive 


literary  activity.  It  had  been  his  early  desire  to 
find  the  true  relation  between  reason  and  revelation 
in  order  to  prove  that  the  divine  truth  as  revealed 
in  the  Bible  is  at  the  same  time  the  only  truth  of 
reason.  He  heard  Schelling's  lectures  on  the  phi- 
losophy of  m3rthology  and  on  the  philosophy  of 
revelation;  but  it  was  not  imtil  he  came  into  per- 
sonal contact  with  Franz  von  Baader  that  he  found 
what  he  had  missed  in  Schelling — ^the  truth  that  the 
product  of  the  evolution  of  the  principle  of  nature 
in  God  is  not  the  world,  but  God's  own  glory  and 
corporeality,  while  the  world  itself  is  a  freely  created 
image  of  divine  glory.  The  elements  of  Baader's 
theosophy  Bamberger  found  in  Jakob  Bohme  (q.  v.), 
and  on  the  basis  of  Baader  and  Bohme  Bamberger 
wrote  a  great  number  of  works  in  which  he  tried  to 
show  the  fundamental  unity  of  Biblical  revelation 
and  reason.  His  first  important  work  was  GoU  und 
seine  Offenbarungen  in  Natur  und  Geschichte  (Munich , 
1836;  2d  ed.,  GUtersloh,  1882),  which  he  condensed 
and  adapted  in  his  Lehrbuch  der  chrisUichen  Religion 
(1839;  3d  ed.,  with  the  title  Die  biblische  WahrheU 
in  ihrer  Hamumie  mit  Natur  und  Geschichte,  1877). 
In  1844  appeared  Die  Lehre  des  deutschen  Philoso- 
phen  Jakob  Bdhme  in  which  he  tried  to  explain  and 
popularize  the  writings  of  this  obscure  philosopher. 
With  the  same  aim  he  edited  the  Selbstbiographie 
of  the  theosophist  F.  Christoph  Oetinger  (Stuttgart, 
1845)  and  his  Biblisches  Worterbuch  (1849)  and 
translated  his  Theologia  ex  idea  vitce,  with  explana- 
tory notes  (1852).  He  also  made  special  researches 
in  Christian  mysticism,  the  results  of  which  may  be 
seen  in  his  collection  Stimmen  aus  dent  Heiliglum 
der  chrisUichen  Mystik  und  Theosophie  (2  vok., 
1857)  and  edited  a  revised  version  of  Tauler's  ser- 
mons (1864).  Of  other  works  may  be  mentioned 
Physica  sacra  (1869),  anthologies  of  the  writings  of 
F.  H.  Jakobi  (1870)  and  Johannes  von  Miiller  (1870). 
Christentum  und  modeme  Kultur  (3  vols.,  Erlangen, 
1865-75)  is  a  collection  of  his  numerous  treatises 
and  essays  which  appeared  in  periodicals. 

(WiLHELM  PREGERf.) 
Biblioorapht:    J.  Hamberger,  Erinnerungen  aua  meinem 
Leben,  Stutti^art.  1882;    Alloemeine  evanQeliach-lutkeriadte 
Kirchenaeitung,  1885.  no.  49. 

HAMBURG:  A  free  city  of  Germany,  forming 
one  of  the  states  of  the  German  Empire.  It  lies  on 
the  Elbe,  about  70  miles  from  its  mouth,  has  a 
land  area  of  157  square  miles,  and  a  population 
(1906)  of  886,798,  of  whom  90  per  cent  are  Evan- 
gelical Lutherans.  The  Roman  Catholics  number 
about  35,000,  the  Jews  some  20,000,  the  German 
Reformed  about  10,000,  and  other  denominations, 
including  Baptists,  Methodists,  Anglicans,  Mennon- 
ites,  and  French  Reformed,  about  10,000.  There 
is  now  no  formal  connection  between  Church  and 
State  in  Hamburg. 

Hamburg  became  definitely  Lutheran  ynth  the 

introduction  of  the  Bugenhagen  chimih  order  in 

1529  (see  Bugenhagen,  Johann)  and 

Church      remained  such   till  its  occupation  by 

History      the  French  at  the  beginning   of  the 

to  i860,     nineteenth  century.    Church  and  State 

were  so  closely  united  that  candidates 

for  the    higher   civil  posts  usually  had    to  seek 

promotion  through  the  minor  ecclesiastical  ofiices; 
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and  the  older  officers  of  the  Church  (calkd  Ober- 
flikn)  wtre  really  the  representatives  of  the  i>eople 
ift  tht  city  council  as  distinct  from  t  he  senate.  Ac- 
mrdingto  article  hx,  of  the  recess  of  1520»  which  was 
replied  verbatim  in  the  recess  of  1603,  Lutherans 
otiy  were  permilted  to  reside  within  tlie  juris- 
diction of  the  city.  However,  with  the  extension 
of  commerce  certJiin  concessions  w^ere  made  to  other 
deniomimition!!,  Tn  1567  members  of  the  Anglican 
Churrh,  and  in  1605  members  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church  were  permitted  to  live  in  the  city. 
They  were  denied  citizenship  and  the  rii^ht  to  hold 
public  worship,  but  were  allowed  to  hold  Ber\'ices 
at  iN*  homes  of  their  respective  ambasnadors.  As 
»  result  of  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  (1648)  a  degree 
of  tolemtion  was  granted  to  Reformed  Christ  iann, 
MeiuKJuites,  and  Roman  Catholics;  but  iion-Lii- 
iheniiiB  usually  held  their  services  in  adjacent  Al- 
loM,  M  the  Mennonites  still  do.  All  Reformed 
nmstiattf,  Roman  Cathohcs,  and  Mennonites  were 
gniHU'd  freedom  of  religious  worship  by  the  statute 
of  S?pt,  10,  17S5,  and  after  the  War  of  Lil>eration 
they  were  given  all  the  civil  rights  of  the  Lutherans, 
txcepf  the  right  of  election  to  the  municipal  cnU 
legia.  The  new  civil  constitution  of  Sept,  2S,  18t>0, 
secured  complete  rehgious  liberty  for  all,  and  decrees 
that  the  enjoyment  of  civil  rights  shall  not  be  con- 
ditioiud  on,  or  limited  by,  reUgious  confession. 

The  prp^nt    Constitution    of    the    Evangehcal 

Lutiienwi  Church  in  Hamburg  came  into  being  on 

Dec.  9,  1870.     At  first  it  applied  only 

Recent  Hi»-  to  the  city,  but  in  July,  1876,  it  was 

tory  of  the  amended  and  introduced  into  the  kix- 

Luthwan    teen  outljing  country  parishes.     Tlie 

Chuxch*     Cloister  of  St.  John,  which  had  become 

extremely  wealthy  by  the  sale  of  its 

ntl estate,  was  induced  to  present  tho  Church  with 

t  br|e  part  of  its  fortune;   and  thus  the  claims  of 

the  Church  on  the  State  were  satisfied.     However, 

tile  Income  from  this  donation  was  found  insufficient 

to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  the  Church,  and  in 

J8S7  s  regular  church-tax  was   introduced.     This 

k  b*ied  on  income  and  varies,  through  nine  gra- 

dfttioiu^  from  one  mark  on  an  income  of  1 ,5fX)  marks 

io  300  marks  on  an  income  of  75,000  marks.     This 

tax  amounts  to  about  500,000  marks  yearly,  of 

viiidi  40  per  cent  goes  to  the  general  treasury  of 

thm  Ctiurch,  and  60  per  cent    to   the   individual 


As  to  the  organization  and  government  of  the 

Omrtb,  there  are   thirty-three   parishes,   forming 

four  chureh-diatricta    {Kirchenkreise). 

GOTcmmeot  The  affairs  of  the  individual  parish  are 

of  tlie       managed    by    a    board     {Kirchenvor- 

tiathmMi    siand)t  composed  of  the  pastors  of  the 

ChixrclL     pBriah,  three  elders,  who  are  elected 

for  life;    twelve  trustees  (twenty-four 

m  the  fiwt  church-district),  who  are  elected  by  the 

ttnglvgiiioQji  for  a  term  of  ten  years;    and  two 

Gfaagelieal  Lutheran  members  of  the  senate,  who 

o\ner  the  meetings  of   the  board.     In  fhe 

am!  fourth  church-districts  the  organissation 

if*  except  that  there  are  no  elders.     Tn  each 

current    btisineas  of  a  parish  is  left  to 

ttive  committee,  composed  of  members  of 

rm^mtng  board.    The  pastors  of  the   Brat 


church-district  (the  city)  forna  the  ministry; 
and  the  five  so^alled  head  pastors  compose  the 
examining  board.  From  tlieir  nimiber  the  Patronai 
(the  Lutheran  members  of  the  senate)  selects  the 
Senior,  who  presides  over  all  ecclesiastical  collegia. 
The  clergy  of  the  other  three  church-districts  form 
collegia  similar  to  the  ministry.  They  have  the 
power  to  disci pUiie  their  members,  antl  also  have  a 
voice  in  matters  pertaining  to  changes  in  liturgy 
and  church  service.  Corresponding  to  the  four 
church -districts  are  four  convocations  (Konpente), 
wdiich  are  composed  of  the  Senior^  the  two  senators 
of  the  ecclesiastical  councd  (in  the  third  and  fourth 
districts  simply  two  specially  appointed  senators), 
and  clerical  and  lay  members  of  tlie  parochial 
boards.  The  convocations  of  the  first  and  second 
districts,  together  with  nine  representatives  from 
the  third  and  three  deputies  from  the  fourth^  form 
the  synod,  which  is  composed  of  eighty  merabera, 
viz,, twenty-four  ecclesiastica  and  fifty-six  la3mien. 
The  act.s  of  this  body,  which  usually  meet^  twice  a 
year,  re<|mre  the  sanction  of  the  PatronaL  Tho 
administration  of  the  entire  C'hurch  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  ecclesiastical  council,  which  consists  of  nine 
members,  v^iss.,  the  Senior ^  two  senators,  and  two 
ecclesiastics  and  four  laymen  elected  by  the  synod. 
Ministers  are  elected  by  the  paroclual  boards,  though 
e\Try  election  has  to  bo  approved  by  the  Patronai. 

The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Hamburg 
has  about  one  hundred  clergymen  and  some  forty 
churches,  besides  the  three  socalled 
Statistics,  chapels,  the  Anscharkapelle,  estab- 
lished 1856,  the  Stift«kirche  (1852), 
which  grew  out  of  the  St.  George  Sunday-school, 
and  the  Kreuzkirchc  (1866)»  These  were  estab- 
lished privately  in  tho  o%'ercrowded  parishes  of  the 
inner  city  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  time,  and  while 
they  are  reckoned  to  the  Lutheran  Church,  they  are 
not  represented  in  any  of  its  ecclesiastical  bodies. 
It  should  Iks  addctl  that  church  attendance  is  very 
poor,  and  that  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  nominal 
membership  take  the  commimion.  Similarly,  a  cer- 
tain indifference  toward  the  Church  is  shown  in 
the  matter  of  marriages  and  funerals.  About  13 
per  cent  of  contracting  couples  neglect  entirely  the 
church  ser^dce,  contenting  themselves  with  the 
civil  marriage;  and^  though  the  attendance  of  a 
Lutheran  minister  at  a  funeral  is  now  gratis,  inter- 
ments with  clerical  attendance  are  comparatively 
rare.  Sunday-schools  are  now  common  throughout 
the  city.  The  oldest  is  the  St.  Cieorge  Sunday- 
school  (1825;  now  the  Stiftskirche).  which  is  also 
the  oldest  Sunday-school  on  the  Continent.  ThB 
first  Sunday-school  organized  in  a  church  wait  that 
established  in  St.  James's  io  1SH4.  There  are  now^ 
thirty- two  Sunday-schools  in  Hamburg,  twenty- 
five  of  which  are  conducted  by  pastors,  seven  by 
state  missionaries.  The  total  attendance  of  chil- 
dren is  about  10,000,  and  the  number  of  teachers 
and  assistants  is  about  400.     (A.  von  Broecker.  ) 

BlDLiooRAPHT.  H.  C.  W.  Sitiem.  Die  EinfUhruno  der  Refer- 
matian  in  Hamburg,  HftlJe,  1S86;  StatUtik  dim  Hamburg^ 
SUmtM  <(uinuaf>:  Slati^li9cke*  Handbwh  fiir  d^n  hambur' 
i^iaciien  SkuU,  Hamburj?.  IS91;  A.  von  Broecker.  in  Znt- 
schrift  far  die  ei^nngeliMrh-tutheriaehe  KircM  Hambur^t 
vob.  i.-jv..  18^-98  UWa  periodicaJ  oootaitw  yearly  n- 
turiiA  in  one  of  its  niunben). 
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HAHBimG,  ARCHBISHOPRIC  OF :  The  Saxon 
territory  north  of  the  Elbe  loade  a  stubborn  reaist- 
jmcc  to  Christianity,  It  is  not  till  780  that  the 
Nordieudi  submitted  to  baptism,  and  even  then 
it  was  rather  an  act  of  submiaRioii  to  Charle- 
magne than  th^  result  of  mt^sionary  labor.  The 
first  chnrch  in  Hamburg  waa  certainly  not  bmlt  till 
after  804,  for  it  was  consecrated  by  Amalariya  of 
Trevei,  who  had  been  in  charge  of  the  mission  there^ 
and  who  entered  on  his  episeopate  in  that  year. 
Later  a  priest  named  Heridac  took  his  place  in  this 
district.  When  Louis  the  Pious  completed  the 
organization  of  the  Saicon  bishopries,  he  divided 
the  territory  between  Bremen'  and  Verden,  Later, 
however,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  erecting  an  arch- 
bishopric on  the  northern  frontier  in  connection 
with  the  Scandinavian  mission,  and  in  831  he  had 
Ansg^ir  (q.v.)  consecrated  by  his  brother  Drogo  of 
Mett  as  the  bead  of  a  diocese  formed  out  of  parts 
of  Bremen  and  Verden.  Christianity  was  still  in  a 
rudimentaiy  stage  herej  there  were  only  four 
"  baptismal  churches,*'  at  Hamburg,  Heiligensted- 
ten.  Schdnefeld,  and  Meldorf.  The  archbishopric 
of  Hamburg  at  first  had  no  suffragans.  Gregoiy 
IV.  named  him  papal  legate  for  the  north  and  east 
of  Europe;  but  this  was  at  first  rather  an  empty 
title.  After  Hamburg  was  destroyed  by  the  North- 
men in  B4t5f  the  exislenee  of  the  bishopric  was 
poesible  only  by  a  union  with  Bremen  (q,vO,  which 
gave  rise  to  a  long  controversy  with  Hermann  of 
Cologne,  to  w-hose  metropolitan  jurisdiction  Bremen 
had  been  subject.  Pope  Formoaus  decided  in  802 
that  Hamburg  and  Bremen  should  be  united  until 
the  former  had  suffragan  se&s  of  its  own.  These 
were  not  erected  until  947  ^  when  Ada  Ida  g  was  con- 
aeemted  bishop  for  Sleawick,  Ripen  and  Aarhus; 
Oldenburg  apparently  came  later.  Bremen,  how- 
ever, KtiU  remained  united  with  Hamburg,  Bruno 
of  Cologne  renouncing  his  claims.  Archbishop 
Unwan  asserted  metropolitan  rights  over  I  Denmark, 
Norway  and  Sweden;  but  it  w*as  only  a  question  of 
time  when  these  countries  should  have  national 
churches  of  their  owHt  which  was  finfiUy  brought  to 
pass  w^hen  Paschal  IL  raised  Lund  to  an  archbish- 
opnc  in  1104,  Archbishop  Adalbero  succeeded  in 
checking  the  progress  of  separation  for  the  moment 
at  the  Lateran  Coimcil  of  1123,  and  Innocent  IL 
in  1133  confirmed  the  old  rights  of  Hamburg;  but 
the  same  pope  in  1137  finally  dissolved  the  con- 
noction  of  the  northern  countries  with  Hamburg, 
which,  however,  kept  Oldenburg  and  increased  its 
Jurisdiction  by  the  foundation  of  new  dioceses  of 
Mecklenburg  (Schwerin)  and  Ratzeburg. 

{A.  Hauck,) 
BiBUOOKAraT:  Tbe  Bourcai  »Te:  J.  M.  LnfipcDbeTip,  Hmm- 
bwipiKlcfl  Urkund0Tibuch,  Hamburfr,  1S42:  Adam  of 
BfWMtl,  Gevid  Hommabutgentit  ecfUtiir  pofHificum,  in 
MOB,  Script,,  vii  (i84R).  267;  Striex  Erementtium  et 
B^muiburffenjtium  epiaeopofum,  in  thp  snme,  p.  3S&;  An- 
maim   Hain^urQ^ufS,   in  MQIi,  tSfripL,   xvj   {1850).  380; 

Ktmm^tit0,  Hhmburi^,  mSS  Ajq^     Cutii^iult   R^ttbcre,  KD. 
£.^90;  IL  KapptuJMin,  £Hr  ^tUtten  Urkuivien  dtt  Erzhtt- 

Wm^  MM,  h.  076  «t)q.  est   pas^iTn;    T.  Tamin.  Die  A  u- 
"Mmm  Ham^ntrff-Bremen.  Jpna,  J8S8;  Nenn- 
CinnA,  iiL  271-290  t^t  paanim;    aad  tha 
m  AD4LmmT  atid  A^aaAa. 


HAMBtmGER,  JAEOB:  German  Jewish  rabbi; 
b.  at  Loslau  (100  m,  s.e,  of  Breslau),  Silesia,  Nov. 
10,  1S26,  He  was  educated  at  the  rabbinical 
schools  of  Hotzenplotz,  Presburg,  and  Nikolsburg, 
and  at  the  universities  of  Bre^lau  and  Berlin  (Ph.D.^ 
Leipsic,  1852).  He  was  then  rabbi  at  Neustadt-bei- 
Pinne  (IS52~59),  and  since  1S59  has  been  rabbi  at 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz.  He  has  written  Oeisi  und 
Umprung  der  arurndwchen  Ueberseizung  des  Fenta- 
£eiich$,  bekannt  unter  deni  Namen  Targuni  Onkelos 
(Lcipsic,  1852);  Der  Oeui  der  ffogada,  Santmlung 
hugadischf^  Aussprilche  am  den  Tidmudim  und 
Midrfmehim  (IS59);  and  the  important  Reaknerf' 
d&pddie  des  Judeniums  (3  vols.,  Strelit^  and 
LeipsiCf  1805-91,  n.  c,  completed  1901). 

HAMEL,  ha"mel%  |EAJ»  BAPHSTE  DU:  French 
Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  Vite  (36  m.  8.w^  of  Caen), 
Normandy,  1624^  d.  Aug.  6,  1706.  He  studied  at 
Paris  and  in  1643  entered  the  eongre^tion  of  the 
Oratory,  which  he  left  ten  yearn  later  to  become 
pastor  at  Neuilly-sur-Mame,  He  was  secretary  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  from  1666  till 
1699.  In  1668  he  attended  the  peace  negotiationa 
at  Aachen  and  then  accompanied  the  French  am- 
bassador to  England.  He  was  held  in  high  esteem 
by  the  leading  scholars  of  hJs  time.  Aside  from 
writings  on  physica  and  mathematics,  his  principal 
works  arer  De  con^enstt  i^eieris  et  noviF  ph^mftphim 
(Paris,  1663);  Philomphim  veius  e*  nova  ad  usum 
schoi(£  ojccommodaiu  (4  vols.,  1678);  and  Thiologia 
speculQirix  et  pradica  ju^a  sanctorum  patrunt  dog^ 
mala  pertrariata  (7  vob.,  1691 ),  which  he  abbreviated 
as  Theohgia  dericorum  mminarm  acrrnnmodatfv 
summarium  (5  vols.,  16&4).  All  of  these  works 
have  been  frequently  edited  and  reprinted.  Other 
works  are,  fnstitutiones  biblicm  Meu  Bcriptunje  sacrw 
prokgamcna  (2  vols.^  1698);  and  a  large  edition  of 
the  Vulgate,  with  notes  (2  vols.,  1706). 

(R.  Bekberg.) 
BiBi^jiXjRApar:  Niwron,  MHnmrmt,  i.  265  nqq.;  C.  G.  Hein- 

rich,  G(MifAt£Ate  der  vtrKhiedenen  LehtaHen  der  rhrUiiic^n. 

GlaithenMi£!ahrheiUm,  pp.  382  »qq.,  lyfjpflic,  ITSO;    J&Hmal 

d€a  mvom,  1707,  supplement,  pp.  SB  Aqq.;  KL,  y.  1480-81. 

HAMEL,  JEAH  DU:  Jefiuit  theologian  of  the 
second  lialf  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  taught 
theology  at  Lou  vain,  where,  on  account  of  his  Semi- 
Pelaginn  views  concerning  predestination  and  grace, 
he  came  into  conflict  with  Michael  Bajus  (q.v.), 
then  chancellor  of  the  university.  The  result  was 
that  in  1587  thirty^four  theses  taken  from  the  lec- 
tures of  Hamel  and  his  Jesuit  coUcague,  Leonard ua 
Lessius  (q.v.)  were  condemned  by  the  theological 
faculty  at  Lou  vain.  Thii  action  was  indorsed  by 
the  University  of  Douai,  After  the  two  Jesuits  had 
received  the  support  of  several  other  universities, 
Rome  interfered  and  declared  that  their  teachings 
were  dogmatically  unobjectionable. 

(R.  Seeberg.) 

HAHELMANfl,   ha'mel-mOn,   HERMAini:    Gei^ 

man  reformer;  b.  at  Osnabrtick  (74  m.  w.s.w.  of 
Hanover)  l,V25;  d.  at  Oldenburg  (24  ra.  w.n.w.  of 
Bremen)  June  26^  1595.  He  was  educated  at 
OfinabrQck,  Mtinst^r,  Emmerich,  and  Dortmund, 
wajs  ordained  prie*t  at  Mfinster,  and  at  first  signal- 
ized himself  qs  a  violent  opponent  of  Luther,     in 
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1652^  however,  he  became  a  convert  to  ProtestAiit- 
tgm,  and  was  deposed  as  parish  priest  at  Ciunen  and 
expelled  from  the  town.  After  two  years  of  wan- 
dering, partly  spent  at  Wittent>erg;  w\\h  Melanch- 
tiion,  he  was  appointed  preacher  at  Bielefeld. 
His  «avage  opposition  to  the  carrying  of  the  Host 
ID  prooeasion  caused  the  Roman  Catholics  to  require 
him  to  dispute  at  DOBseldorf  before  the  ducal  court 
of  CleveSi  and  there  he  was  again  deposed.  From 
1554  to  1568  he  was  at  Lemgo,  where  he  labort^d 
unceafiingly  for  the  establishment  of  Lutherani&m 
9S  far  as  Antwerp,  and  in  1568  he  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  Gandersheim  to  further  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Reformation  in  Brunswick,  thoup:h  the 
interference  of  the  duke  caused  liim  to  resign  four 
years  later.  For  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  was 
general  superintendent  of  Oldenburp.  Hamel- 
mann's  numerous  writings  contsiin  abundant  ma- 
terial for  the  history  of  the  Reformation  in  West- 
phalia and  lower  Saxony,  but  can  l>e  used  only  with 
caution  on  account  of  his  strong  prejudices.  II in 
most  noteworthy  work  was  his  Historin  eccUMa^- 
tica  renaii  Evangtlii  (Altenburg,  1586).  The  raanu- 
scripts  of  his  books  are  preserved  at  Wolfenbuttel. 

(G,    UuLHORNtJ 

BiautKiRju-eY:  A.  E.  R»uHchenbT,isch,  f/.  Hamelmann'B 
L0bBf^  Schwe-Im.  1830:  J.  G.  L<?uckfeld,  HUkrria  Hamfl- 
m^nn.  QuedlinburK,  1720;  M.  CJtiebel,  GeKhidiU  da  chritt- 
lieken  Lebcna  in  drr  rfurin-wettphiiiiMehen  Kirche,  i.  449- 
430,  Cobleaz,  1849;  A.  J>6ring»  J.  Lomhoth  und  dtu  Qym- 
miOMium  ru  Dortmund.  154S-S2,  64  «qq.t  103  aqq.,  B«rlin^ 
1875;  KU  V.  1481-»4. 

HAMILTOir,  EDWARB  JOHH:  Presbyterian; 
b.  at  Belfast,  Irehmd.  Nov.  29,  I8:i4.  He  emif^-ated 
to  the  United  States  in  early  life,  and  was  graduated 
from  Hanover  College,  Hanover^  Ind.  (B,A.,  1853), 
and  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  (1858).  He 
was  ordained  to  the  ministry  (1858),  was  pastor  at 
OjTffter  Bay,  N,  Y.  (1858-t>l),  in  charge  of  a  con- 
gregation at  Dromore  West,  Ireland  (1861-62), 
and  chaplain  of  the  Seventh  New  Jersey  Vet- 
eran Infantry  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  (1863- 
1865).  He  was  then  pastor  at  Hamilton,  O,  (lHf)6- 
1 868),  professor  of  mental  philosophy  in  Hanover 
College  (1868-79),  acting  professor  of  ethics,  eco- 
nomicss,  and  logic  in  Princeton  College  (1S82-R3), 
and  professor  of  pliilosophy  in  Hamilton  College 
(1883-^1).  He  was  then  on  the  stalT  of  the  Starui- 
ard  Dictiimary  (1891-94),  after  which  he  was  pro- 
feasor  of  philoeophy  in  Whitworth  College  (1894-95) 
and  of  the  same  subject  in  the  Stato  University  of 
Wosbington  (1895-190O),  when  he  retired  from 
active  life.  He  has  written:  A  New  Analysw  in 
Fundamental  MoraU  (New  York,  1870);  The  Hu- 
man Mind  (18.S3);  The  ModaOst  (Boston,  1883); 
The  Ptrcepiionali^t  :  or,  Mental  Science  (New  York, 
1899);  and  The  Moral  Law  :  or,  The  Theory  and 
Pradise  of  Duty  (1902). 

HAMILTON,  JAMES:  Church  of  Scotland;  b. 
At  Paisley  (7  m.  \v\s.\v.  of  Glasjcow)  Nov.  27,  1814; 
d,  in  London  Nov.  24,  1867,  He  studied  at  the 
universities  of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  became 
aaBistant  to  Robert  Candhf^h  at  St,  George's,  Edin- 
'  iHirgb,  in  1S3S,  took  charge  of  the  parish  of  Aber- 
nyte  in  1839,  and  early  in  1841  removed  to  Rox- 
burgh Church,  Edinburgh,  In  July,  1841,  he 
became    pastor  of   the   National    Scotch  Church, 


Regent  Square,  London,  and  remained  pastor  of 
tins  congregation  till  hia  death.  In  1849  he  became 
e*litor  of  the  Presbyterian  Messenger,  and  in  1854 
editor  of  Evarigdical  Christendom,  the  organ  of  the 
Evangehcal  Alliance.  He  was  an  incessant  literary 
worker  and  the  author  of  some  of  the  moet  widely 
circtdated  books  of  his  day.  Ilia  best  known  worka 
are:  Llje  in  Earnest  (London*  1845).  of  which 
04,000  copies  had  l>een  sold  l>efore  1852;  The 
Mount  of  Olives  (1846);  The  Hoyal  Preacher  (1851 ), 
homiletical  commentary  on  Ecclesiastes;  and  Our 
ChriMian  Cta^^siea  (4  vols.,  1857-59).  His  Wwht 
were  published  in  London  (6  vols.,  1869-73);  and 
his  Seied  Works  appeared  in  New  York  (4  vols., 
1875). 
BiriLroGRAPHT:    W.   Amst,  Life  of  James  Hamilton,  New 

Vork,  1871;    R.  NaJtmith,  Memoir*  of  Rev.  James  Hamil' 

ion,  GlttH^ow,  1S96;    DNB.  .vxiv.  188. 

HAMILTON,  JOHN  TAYLOR :  Moravian  bishop ; 
b.  at  Antigua,  \V.  L,  Apr,  30,  1859.  He  was  edu- 
C4itcd  at  Moravian  College,  Biethlehem,  Pa.  (A.B,, 
1875),  and  the  Moravian  Theological  Seminary  in 
1 1  le  same  t  own  ( B  J> . ,  1 877 ) .  II  e  w  as  t  hen  a  teac  her 
in  Nazaretli  Hall  Military  Academy,  Nazareth,  Pa. 
(1877-81),  pastor  of  the  Second  Moravian  Church, 
Philadehilua,  Pa.  (1881-86),  and  professor  of  Greek, 
cliurch  history,  and  practical  theology  in  the  Mora- 
vian Theological  Seminary  (1886-1903).  Since 
1903  he  hiis  Ix^en  the  American  member  of  the  Mi.s- 
Bion  Board  of  the  Moravian  Church,  Herrnhtit, 
Saxony,  and  in  1905  wa^j  made  a  Moravian  bi.shop. 
Ho  was  also  a  member  of  the  administrative  board 
of  the  Monivian  Church  hi  1898-1903  and  sc?crctary 
of  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  1886^- 
1898  and  1902-03.  In  theology  he  is  conaerva- 
tively  lil>eral  and  is  positive,  uot  negative.  He  waa 
associate  editor  of  The  Moravian  m  1883-93  and 
Boleeditxjr  in  1893-04  and  1897-99,  and  has  \^Titten 
Hi^itOfy  of  the  Mora  man  Church  in  America  (New 
York,  1895);  Ilisfjmf  of  the  Mirrainan  Church  during 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  Centuries  (Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  19(KJ);  and  Hi-story  of  the  Miifsimis  of  the  Mora- 
vian Church  during  the  eiffhleenth  and  nineteenth 
Centuries  (imi). 

HAMILTON,  JOHN  WILLIAM :  Methodist  Epift^ 
copal  bishop;  b.  at  Weston,  Va.,  Mar.  18,  1845. 
He  was  jc^aduated  from  Mount  Union  College,  O. 
(1856)  and  from  Boston  University  (1871),  and  waa 
admitted  to  the  Pittsburg  Conference  in  1868,  being 
appointe<l  to  a  pastorate  at  Newport,  O.  In  the 
same  year,  however,  he  was  transferred  to  the  New 
England  Conference,  and  in  1871  founded  the 
People's  Church  in  Boston,  of  which  he  was  pastor 
until  1880.  From  that  time  until  1900  he  held 
various  positions  in  his  denomination,  and  then  w^s 
elected  biahop.  From  1892  t^^  1900  ho  was  corre- 
sponding secretary  of  the  Freedmen's  Aid  and 
Southern  Education  Society  and  ako  editor  of  The 
ChriMian  Educator,  and  has  written  Memorial  of 
Je^gse  Lee  and  the  Old  Elm  (Boston,  1875);  Lives  of 
(he  Mtthodifit  Bishops  (New  York,  1883):  People's 
Church  Pulpit  (Boston,  1884);  and  American  Fra- 
ternai  Greetings  (Chicago,  1899). 

HAMILTON,  PATRICK:  Proto-martyr  of  ihe 
Scottish  Reformation:    b.  at  Stanehouse,  Lanarki 
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or  Kincavel,  Linlithgow,  about  1503-04;  burned 
at  the  stake  at  St.  Andrew's  Feb.  29,  1628.  His 
father,  Patrick,  was  a  natural  son  of  the  first  Lord 
Hamilton,  knighted  for  his  bravery,  and  rewarded 
with  the  above  lands  and  barony  by  his  sovereign, 
James  IV.  His  mother,  Catherine  Stewart,  was  a 
daughter  of  Alexander,  duke  of  Albany,  second  son 
of  James  II.;  so  that  he  was  closely  connected  with 
some  of  the  highest  families  in  the  land.  His 
cousins,  John  and  James  Hamilton,  before  the 
Reformation,  rose  to  episcopal  rank  in  the  old 
church;  and  several  others  of  his  relatives  attained 
high  promotion.  Destined  himself  for  such  promo- 
tion, Patrick  was  carefully  educated  and  was  in 
1517  appointed  to  the  abbacy  of  Feme  in  Ross- 
shire,  to  enable  him  to  maintain  himself  in  comfort 
while  studying  abroad.  Like  many  of  his  aristo- 
cratic countrymen  at  that  period,  he  went  first  to 
the  University  of  Paris,  and  probably  to  the  College 
of  Montaigu,  where  John  Major,  the  great  doctor  of 
his  country,  was  then  teaching  with  so  much  6clat, 
and  gathering  around  him,  as  he  did  afterward  at 
St.  Andrew's,  an  ardent  band  of  youthful  admirers, 
who  in  the  end  were  to  advance  beyond  their  pre- 
ceptor, and  to  lend  the  influence  of  their  learning 
and  character  to  the  side  of  the  Reformers.  Before 
the  close  of  1520  Hamilton  took  the  degree  of  M.A. 
at  Paris,  and  soon  after  left  that  university  for 
Louvain,  to  avail  himself  of  the  facilities  for  lin- 
guistic study  provided  there,  or  to  enjoy  personal 
intercourse  with  Erasmus,  the  patron  of  the  new 
learning.  At  this  date  he  was  probably  more  of  an 
Erasmian  than  a  Lutheran,  though  of  that  more 
earnest  school  w^ho  were  ultimately  to  outgrow 
their  teacher  and  find  their  home  in  a  new  church. 
He  made  great  progress  in  the  languages  and  phi- 
losophy, and  was  specially  drawn  toward  the  system 
of  Plato.  With  "  the  sophists  of  Louvain  "  he  had 
no  sympathy.  But  there  were  some  there,  as  well 
as  at  Paris,  whose  hearts  God  had  touched,  to  whom 
he  could  not  fail  to  be  drawn.  He  may  even  have 
met  with  the  young  Augustinian  monks  of  Antwerp, 
whom,  so  soon  after  his  departure,  these  sophists 
denounced,  and  forced  to  seal  their  testimony  with 
their  blood.  In  the  course  of  1522  he  returned  to 
Scotland,  matriculated  at  St.  Andrew's  on  June  9, 
1523,  the  same  day  that  his  old  preceptor  Major 
was  incorporated  into  the  university  and  admitted 
as  principal  of  the  Psedagogium,  or,  as  it  came  after- 
ward to  be  called,  St.  Mary's  College.  Probably  he 
heard  there  those  lectures  on  the  Gospels  which 
Major  afterward  published  in  Paris.  But  his  sym- 
pathies were  more  with  the  young  canons  of  the 
Augustinian  priory  than  with  the  old  scholastic; 
and  possibly  it  was  that  he  might  take  a  place  among 
the  teachers  of  their  college  of  St.  Leonards  that  on 
Oct.  3,  1524,  he  was  received  as  a  member  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts.  He  was  a  proficient,  not  only  in 
the  languages  and  philosophy,  but  also  in  the  art  of 
sacred  music,  which  the  canons  and  the  alumni  of 
their  college  were  bound  to  cultivate.  He  composed 
"  what  the  musicians  call  a  mass,  arranged  in  ports 
for  nine  voices,"  and  acted  himself  as  precentor  of 
the  choir  when  it  was  sung.  In  1526  the  New  Tes- 
tament of  Tyndale's  translation  was  brought  over 
from  the  Low  Countries  by  the  Scottish  traders. 


A  large  proportion  of  the  copies  are  said  to  have  been 
taken  to  St.  Andrew's,  and  circulated  there.  Hamil- 
ton seized  the  opportimity  to  commend  the  holy 
book  and  its  long-forgotten  truths  to  those  over 
whom  he  had  influence.  His  doings  could  not  long 
escape  the  notice  of  Archbishop  Beaton,  who,  as  in 
duty  bound,  issued,  or  threatened  to  issue,  a  sum- 
mons charging  him  with  heresy.  Hamilton,  yielding 
to  the  counsels  of  friends  and  opponents,  made  his 
escape  to  the  Continent.  He  had  much  profitable 
intercourse  with  Tyndale,  as  well  as  with  Lambert, 
and  was  urged  to  remain  in  Marburg.  But,  late  in 
the  autumn  of  1527,  he  returned  to  Scotland,  deter- 
mined to  brave  death  itself  rather  than  prove  faith- 
less to  his  Master  where  before  he  had  shrunk  from 
an  ordeal  so  terrible.  Nor  was  it  long  ere  his  resolu- 
tion was  put  to  a  test.  After  he  had  labored  for  a 
very  short  time  in  his  native  district,  gained  over 
to  the  truth  several  of  his  relatives,  and  won  the 
heart  of  a  young  lady  of  noble  birth,  to  whom  he 
united  himself  in  marriage,  he  was  invited  (Jan., 
1528)  by  the  archbishop  to  a  conference  with  the 
chiefs  of  the  Church  ''  on  such  points  as  mi^t  seem 
to  stand  in  need  of  reform."  At  first  all  displayed 
a  conciliatory  spirit,  and  appeared  to  recognize  the 
evils  existing  in  the  Church;  some  even  seemed,  in 
some  points,  to  share  his  sentiments,  and  for  nearly 
a  month  all  possible  freedom  in  maldng  known  his 
views  was  allowed  to  him.  At  length  the  mask  was 
thrown  aside.  On  Feb.  28  he  was  seized,  and  on  the 
29th  brought  out  for  trial  in  the  cathedral.  Among 
the  articles  with  which  he  was  charged,  the  more 
important  were  "  that  a  man  is  not  justified  by 
works,  but  by  faith;  that  faith,  hope,  and  charity 
are  so  linked  together  that  he  who  hath  one  of  them 
hath  all,  and  he  that  lacketh  one  lacketh  all;  and 
that  good  works  make  not  a  good  man,  but  a  good 
man  doeth  good  works."  On  being  challenged  by 
his  accuser,  he  also  aflirmed  it  was  not  lawful  to 
worship  images,  nor  to  pray  to  the  saints;  and  that 
it  was  ''  lawful  to  all  men  that  have  souls  to  read 
the  word  of  God;  and  that  they  are  able  to  under- 
stand the  same,  and  in  particular  the  latter  will  and 
testament  of  Jesus  Christ."  These  truths,  which 
have  been  the  soim%  of  life  and  strength  to  many, 
were  then  to  him  the  cause  of  condemnation  and 
death;  and  the  same  day  the  sentence  was  passed 
and  executed.  But,  through  all  his  excruciating 
sufferings,  the  martyr  held  fast  his  confidence  in 
God  and  in  his  Savior;  and  the  faith  of  many  in  the 
truths  he  taught  was  only  the  more  confirmed  by 
i^itnessing  their  mighty  power  on  him.  Nay,  "  the 
reek  of  Patrick  Hamilton  infected  all  on  whom  it 
did  blow."  (A.  F.  MiTCHELLf) 

Bxblioorapht:  Soutom  are:  The  notices  in  the  Commen- 
tary of  A.  Alesius  on  Ps.  xxxvii.,  1&54:  in  the  Introduc- 
tion to  F.  Lambert's  Ck>mmentary  on  the  Apocalypse, 
Marburg,  1528;  J.  Foxe,  AcU  and  MonumenU  o/  the 
Church,  many  editions,  e.g.,  London.  1871;  J.  Knox, 
Work9,  ed.  D.  Laing,  i.  600-515,  Edinburgh.  1895;  J. 
Bpottiswoode.  Hist,  of  Church  of  Scotland,  ed.  M.  Russell, 
3  vols.,  ib.  1851;  D.  Calderwood.  Hist,  of  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland,  ed.  T.  Thomson,  8  vols.,  ib.  1842-49;  R.  Lind- 
say. Chronicles  of  Scotland,  ed.  J.  G.  Dalyell,  2  vols.,  ib. 
1814.  The  only  formal  biography  is  P.  Lorimer,  Pairidc 
Hamilton,  the  First  Preadur  and  Martyr  of  the  ScotOdi 
Reformation:  a  Historical  Bioffraj^y,  coUeded  from  orxQ- 
inal  sources,  Edinbuish,   1857.    The  story  of  Hamilton 
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hme  beeD  loJd  by  M.  d'Aubigm^,  Reformation  in  Europe  in 
ihm  Time  of  Calvin,  vi,  14-65,  London,  1875;  rw»ntly  it 
hJW  been  m&de  tb«  HUbject  of  &  veritable  dmma  by  Hew 
T.  P,  Johnston,  Patrick  iiamition,  a  Troitedy  of  the  Ref- 
ormation in  Scotland^  Edinburgh,  1882,  Coaautt  &leo 
i>jVB,  ixiv,  201-2U3. 

HAMILTON^  THOMAS:  Irish  Preabyleriao;  b. 
at  Belfast  Aug.  28,  1M2.  He  was  educat^^d  at  the 
Royal  Academical  Institution,  Belfai*t,  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Belfast,  and  Queen's  University  (B.A.,  1863), 
and  was  ordained  in  1865.  From  tliat  year  until 
1888  he  was  a  pastor  in  Belfast,  and  since  1SS9  haa 
been  president  of  Queen's  College.  He  has  like- 
wiae  been  a  senator  of  the  Royal  University  since 
1890,  and  has  uTitten  FaUhJul  unt^  Deisth :  A 
MenwiT  of  Rev.  David  Hamiiton  (liis  father;  Bel  Fast, 
1875);  Irish  Worthier  (1875);  Our  Re.^t  Day  (prize 
enay;  Edinburgh,  1886);  History  of  the  Irtish 
PrmtrjfUrian  Church  (1887);  and  Beyond  the  Stars 
(1888). 

HAMILTON,  SIR  WILLIAM:  Scotch  phUoso- 
pher;  b,  at  Glasgow  Mar.  8,  1788;  d.  at  Edinburgh 

May    6^    1856.     He    studied    first    in 
Life.        Glasgow  University,  where  his  father 

had  been  professor  of  anatomy  and 
botany;  took  a  course  in  medicine  at  the  Univer- 
«ty  of  Edinburgh  in  1806-07;  and  m  May,  1807, 
entered  Balliol  College,  Oxford  (B.A,,  1811;  M.A., 
1814),  where  he  concentrated  upon  classics  and  phi- 
losophy and  gained  the  reputation  of  being  the  most 
learned  Aristotelian  in  the  uni%^crsity.  In  1813  he 
aetiied  in  Edinburgh  as  an  advocate,  though  he 
never  secured  a  large  practise.  In  1820  he  estab- 
lished his  claim  to  the  baronetcy  of  Preston,  and 
was  thenceforth  known  as  Sir  William.  In  tJie 
saine  year  he  wa-s  defeated  for  the  chair  of  moral 
philosophy  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  by  John 
Wilson  (Christ opher  North),  but  was  elocted  to  the 
prolessorslxip  of  civnl  history  in  182U  About  1826 
be  took  up  the  study  of  phrenology,  and  in  1826 
and  1827  he  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh several  papers  antagonistic  to  the  alleged 
i»ieD€8.  He  made  his  reputation  as  a  philosopher 
by  a  aeries  of  articles  that  began  to  appear  in  tlw 
Edinburgh  Review  in  1829.  In  1S;J6  he  was  elected 
to  the  ehair  of  logic  and  metaphysics  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  and  iield  the  position  tiU  his 
death.  In  1843  he  contributed  to  the  hvely  eccle- 
siastical controversy  of  the  time  (isee  Presby- 
TBBiAitfB)  by  publishing  a  pamphlet  against  the 
principle  of  non -intrusion.  He  was  answered  by 
William  Cunningham.  In  July,  1844,  he  sufTered 
a  *tri>ke  of  jmralysis,  which  made  him  practically 
an  invalid  for  the  rest  of  liis  life. 

Hamilton  was  an  exponent  of  the  Scottish  com- 
SDOQ-senfle  philosophy  and  a  conspicuous  defender 

and  expounder  of  Thomas  Re  id  (q.v.), 
PofiitioQ  in  though  under  the  influence  of  Kant  he 
Philosophy,  went  beyond  the  traditions  of  the  com- 

moQ-aenfle  school,  combining  with  a 
nai^^e  realism  a  theory  of  the  relativity  of  knowl- 
edge. His  psychologj^  wtiile  marking  an  advance 
on  the  work  of  Reid  and  Stewart,  was  of  the  "  fac- 
ulty **  variety  and  has  now  been  largely  superseded 
by  other  views.  Hir  contribution  to  logic  was  the 
Utfw  well-known  theory  of  the  quantification  of  the 


predicate,  by  which  he  became  the  forerunner  of 
the  present  algebraic  school  of  logicians. 

It  is  his  law  of  the  conditioned,  with  his  correlative 
philosophy  of  the  unconditioned,  which  comes  into 
nearest  relation  with  theology.  Tliis  law  is  "  that 
all  that  is  conceivable  in  thought  lies  between  two 
extremes,  which,  as  contradictory  of 
His  Law  of  each  <ither,  can  not  both  be  true,  but 
the  Con*  of  wtiich,  as  mutually  contradictory, 
ditioned.  one  must  bo  true.  ,  .  ,  The  law  of  the 
mind,  that  the  eonc:eivuble  is  in  every 
relation  bounded  by  the  tnconceivalile,  1  call  the 
law  of  the  conditioned,"  This  involved  his  posi- 
tion as  to  the  Infinite — that  the  Infinite  is  '*  incuj.*- 
niisable  and  inconceivable."  Tim  doctrine  on  it« 
p^losophic  side  is  a  protest  against  Kant's  skeptical 
result  affirming  that  reason  lands  in  hopeless  con- 
tradictions; on  its  theological  side  it  proclaims  the 
impossibiUty  of  knowing  the  Absolute  Being, 
Only  by  taking  first  the  phUoaophic  aspect  can  we 
correctly  interpret  hs  theological  rcktioa?.  Kant 
had  made  a  priori  elements  only  forms  of  the  mind; 
and  accordingly,  the  ideas  of  self,  the  universe,  and 
God,  became  only  regulative  of  our  intellectual 
procedure,  and  in  no  sense  guaranties  of  truth. 
Accordingly,  Kant  has  dwelt  on  "  the  self-contra- 
diction of  seemingly  dogmatical  cognitions  {thesia 
cum  mitilhesi)  in  none  of  which  we  can  discover 
any  decided  superiority,"  These  were,  that  the 
world  had  a  beginning,  that  it  had  not;  that  every 
composite  substance  consists  of  simple  parts,  that 
no  composite  thing  doea  consist  of  simple  parts; 
that  causality  according  to  the  laws  of  nature  is  not 
the  only  causality  operating  to  originate  the  world, 
that  there  is  no  other  causality;  that  there  is  an 
absolutely  necessary  being,  that  there  is  not  any 
such  being.  Hamilton's  object  was  to  maintain 
that  such  contradictions  are  not  the  product  of 
reason,  but  of  an  attempt  to  press  reason  beyond 
its  proper  limits.  If,  then,  we  allow  that  the  con- 
ceivable is  only  of  the  relative  and  bounded,  we 
recognise  at  once  that  the  so-called  antinomies  of 
reason  are  the  result  of  attempts  to  push  reason 
beyond  it«  own  province^  to  make  our  concept iona 
the  measure  of  existence,  attempting  to  bring  the 
incomprehensible  witliin  the  limits  of  corapre- 
hensioD. 

Thus  far  a  real  service  was  rendered  by  Hamilton 
in  criticizing  the  skeptical  side  of  Kant's  Critique 
of  Pure  J?ea*fm.  He  estimated  this  re- 
sult so  highly  aa  to  say  of  it,  **  If  I 
have  done  anything  meritorious  in 
jdiilosophy,  it  is  in  the  attempt  to  ex- 
plain the  phenomena  of  these  contra- 
At  this  point  Hamilton  ranks  Reid  su- 
perior to  Kant;  the  former  ending  in  certainty, 
the  latter  in  uncertainty.  But  there  remain  for 
Hamilton's 'pliilosophy  the  questions:  If  we  escape 
contmcfiction  by  refusing  to  attempt  to  draw  the 
inconceivable  within  the  limits  of  conception,  what 
is  t he  source  of  certaint y  as  to  t he  infinite ?  H ow  are 
knowledge  and  thought  related  to  the  existence  and 
attributes  of  the  Infinite  Being?  Here  Hamiiton 
is  entangled  in  the  perplexity  of  affirming  that  to 
be  certain  which  is  yet  unknowable-  That  there 
is  an  Absolute  Being,  source  of  all  finite  existence,  is, 
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according  to  him,  a  certainty;  but  that  we  can  have 
any  knowledge  of  the  fact  is  by  him  denied.  Reid 
had  maintained  the  existence  of  the  Supreme  Being 
as  a  necessary  truth;  and  Hamilton  affirms  that 
the  divine  existence  is  at  least  a  natural  inference; 
but  he  nevertheless  holds  that  the  Deity  can  not  be 
known  by  us.  This  is  with  him  an  application  of 
the  law  of  the  conditioned — a  conclusion  inevi- 
table under  admission  that  all  knowledge  implies 
the  relative,  the  antithesis  of  subject  and  object. 
This  doctrine  of  ignorance  was  developed  by  H.  L. 
Hansel,  and  eagerly  embraced  by  the  experien- 
tialists,  J.  S.  Mill  and  Herbert  Spencer.  This  gave 
an  impulse  to  Agnosticism  (q.v.),  the  influence  of 
which  must  be  largely  credited  to  Kant,  who  re- 
duced the  a  priori  to  a  form  of  mental  procedure, 
and  to  Hamilton,  who  rejected  Kant's  view,  yet 
regarded  the  absolute  as  incognizable.  However, 
while  insisting  that  **  the  infinite  God  can  not  by  us, 
in  the  present  limitation  of  our  faculties,  be  com- 
prehended or  conceived/'  Hamilton  adds  that 
"  faith — belief — is  the  organ  by  which  we  appre- 
hend what  is  beyond  our  knowledge." 

Hamilton's  principal  works  are:  Discussions  on 
Philosophy  and  IMeraturey  Education  and  University 
Reform  (Liondon,  1852),  containing  his  articles 
published  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  ;  Notes  and  Dis- 
sertationsy  published  i^ith  his  edition  of  T.  Reid's 
Works  (2  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1846-63);  and  his 
Lectures  on  Metaphysics  and  Logic  (ed.  H.  L.  Mansel 
and  J.  Veitch,  4  vols.,  1859-60),  of  which  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  metaphysical  portion  (vols.  i.  and  ii.) 
was  edited  by  F.  Bowen  (Boston,  1870). 

Biblioorapht:  For  the  life  oonjiult:  J.  Veitoh,  Memoir  of 
Sir  William  HamiUon,  Edinburgh,  1860;  idem.  Sir  Will- 
tarn  Hamilton,  the  Man  and  hie  Philoeophy.  ib.  1883; 
•rtioles  in  St.  PavU'e  Maffaxine,  iv.  685,  Eclectic.  Magazine, 
Ixxiii.  570,  mnd  Livino  Age,  ciii.  222;  DNB,  224-232.  On 
hiti  philoflophy  oon»ult:  J.  S.  Mill,  An  Examination  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton'*  Philoeophy.  2  vols.,  London.  1878; 
T.  S.  BayneH.  in  Edinburgh  Eeeaye,  pp.  241-300,  London. 
1857;  H.  Calderwood.  The  Philoeophy  of  the  Infinite,  u^th 
epecial  Reference  to  the  Theoriee  of  Sir  William  HamiUon, 
EdinburRh.  1861;  H.  L.  Manuel.  The  Philoeophy  of  the 
Conditioned,  London,  1866;  J.  McConh.  Scottieh  Philoeo- 
phy, pp.  416-454,  New  York.  1875;  G.  8.  Morris.  BriHeh 
Thought  and  Thinkere,  pp.  265-301.  London,  1880;  W.  8. 
H.  Monck,  Sir  William  Hamilton,  ib.  1881. 

HAMLIN,  CYRUS:  Congregationalist;  b.  at  Wa- 
terford.  Me.,  Jan.  5,  1811;  d.  at  Portland,  Me., 
Aug.  8,  1900.  He  was  graduated  from  Bowdoin 
College  (A.B.,  1834)  and  at  Bangor  Theological 
Seminary  (1837).  In  the  following  year  he  went  to 
Turkey  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  and  in  1840 
opened  Bebek  Seminary  on  the  shores  of  the  Bos- 
phorus,  which  he  successfully  conducted  for  twenty 
years,  also  finding  an  opportunity  to  aid  the  Prot- 
estant Armenians  of  Constantinople  during  the 
Crimean  War.  In  1860  he  resigned  from  all  rela- 
tions with  the  American  Board  because  of  his 
theories  on  vernacular  education,  and  founded 
Robert  College,  Constantinople,  finally  securing  an 
imperial  irade  placing  the  institution  under  the 
protection  of  the  United  States.  After  a  successful 
presidency  of  the  new  college  for  sixteen  years,  he 
returned  to  the  United  States  in  1876  as  professor 
of  dogmatic  theology  in  Bangor  Theological  Semi- 


nary, a  position  which  be  retained  until  1880,  when 
he  was  choeen  president  of  Middlebury  College, 
Middlebuiy,  Vt.  In  1885  he  resigned  this  office 
and  retired  to  private  life.  He  wrote  Among  the 
Turks  (New  York,  1877)  and  the  autobiographic 
My  Life  and  Times  (Boston,  1893),  as  well  ss  nu- 
merous sermons,  lectures,  reviews,  and  similar  brief 
contributions. 

HAMMOND,  CHARLES  EDWARD:  Church  of 
England;  b.  at  Bath  (12  m.  e.8.e.  of  Bristol), 
Somersetshire,  Jan.  24,  1837.  He  was  educated  at 
Exeter  Cc^ge,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1858),  where  he  was 
fellow  in  1859-73,  tutor  in  1861-73,  and  bursar  and 
lecturer  in  1873-82.  He  was  ordained  priest  in 
1862,  and  was  chaplain  of  the  Oxford  Female  Peni- 
tentiaiy  from  1870  to  1882.  From  1882  to  1887  he 
was  rector  of  Wootton,  Northamptonshire,  and  since 
1887  has  been  vicar  of  Menheniot,  Cornwall.  He 
was  likewise  rural  dean  of  Elast  from  1889  to  1890 
and  from  1893  to  1899,  and  has  been  honorary  canon 
of  Truro  since  1893,  examining  chaplain  to  the 
bishop  since  1903,  and  proctor  in  convocation  for 
the  diiocese  of  Truro  since  1905.  He  has  written: 
Outlines  of  Textual  Criticism  applied  to  the  New 
Testament  (Oxford,  1872);  Liturgies,  Eastern  and 
Western  (1878);  and  The  Ancient  Liturgy  of  Antioch, 
and  other  Liturgical  Fragments  (an  appendix  to  the 
preceding  volume;   1879). 

HAMMOND,  EDWARD  PATSON:  Evangelist; 
b.  at  Eniington,  Conn.,  Sept.  1,  1831.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Williams  College  (A.B.,  1858),  Union 
Thedogical  Seminaiy  (1858-59),  and  the  Free 
Church  College,  Eldinburgh,  where  he  completed  his 
education  in  1861.  In  1862  he  was  ordained  to  the 
Presbyterian  ministry,  and  since  that  time  has 
devoted  himself  to  Evangelistic  work,  particulariy 
among  the  young,  in  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  He  has  written,  among  other  works: 
Child's  Guide  to  Heaven  (Boston,  1863);  The  Better 
Life  and  How  to  Find  it  (1869);  Jesus  the  Lamb  of 
God  (1872);  The  Conversion  of  Children  (New  York, 
1878);  Roger's  Travels  (1887);  and  Early  Conver- 
sion (1901). 

HAMMOND,  HENRY:  English  Biblical  critic; 
b.  at  Chertsey  (19  m.  w.s.w.  of  London),  Surrey, 
Aug.  18, 1605;  d.  at  Westwood  (6  m.  n.  of  Worces- 
ter), Worcestershire,  Apr.  25,  1660.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Eton  and  at  Magdalen  (College.  Oxford 
(B.A.,  1622;  M.A.,  1625;  B.D.,  1634;  D.D.,  1639), 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  his  college  in  1625,  and  was 
presented  with  the  living  of  Penshurst,  Kent,  in 
1633.  In  1640  he  became  a  member  of  convocation, 
and  in  1643  archdeacon  of  Chichester  and  a  nominal 
member  of  the  Westminster  Assembly.  The  same 
year  he  helped  to  raise  a  troop  of  cavalry  for  the 
king's  service,  and  when  a  reward  of  £100  was 
offered  for  his  arrest,  left  Penshurst  for  Oxford, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  study.  He  was  chap- 
lain to  the  royal  conunissioners  at  the  conference 
at  Uxbridge  (Jan.  30,  1645),  at  which  he  held  a  dis- 
pute \^ith  Richard  Vives.  A  few  months  later  he 
was  made  canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and 
chaplain  to  Charles  I.,  and  elected  public  orator  of 
his  university.  He  attended  the  king  during  his 
captivity  until  Christmas,  1647,  when  CTharles  was 
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deprived  of  fill  hi;^  royal  attendants.  Returning  to 
Oxford  be  vftis  mad(?  subdean  of  Christ  Church,  hut 
WkiUi  quickly  removed  by  the  parliamcjitary  visitors 
and  ihroHTi  into  prison  for  (en  weeks.  Affen^atrd 
he  resided  in  quasi-coiifinenient  in  the  hoii*ic  of 
Sir  Philip  Warwick  at  Clapham,  Bedford-shire,  til! 
e«rly  in  1650.  when,  having  gained  hits  liU-Tty,  lie 
retnaved  to  Weatwood»  Worcestershire.  He  died 
just  on  the  eve  of  his  elevation  to  the  see  of  Worees- 
ter.  He  was  a  man  of  gnmt  self-denial  a  tireless 
student,  and  an  excellent  preacher.  Charlea  J.  con- 
sideitKl  bim  the  moat  nature!  orator  ho  had  ever 
heard.  His  movst  important  works  are:  A  Prticticat 
CaUckism  (Oxford,  1544;  15th  ed.,  London,  1715); 
A  Paraphrase  ami  Annotatixm^  upon  .  ,  .  the  Nt*w 
T^damml  ( London »  1653;  new  ed.,  4  vols.,  Oxford, 
1845);  and  A  Paraphrase  and  Annotations  on  the 
B^H^  of  Psalms  (London,  1559;  new  ed.,  2  vok., 
Oxford.  1850).  His  Works  were  edited  by  W.  Ful- 
nian  (4  vols,,  Ix>ndon,  1674-84),  and  his  Misc^l- 
ianeifus  Theological  ir^rA:*  were  edited  in  the  Library 
of  Anglo-Caiholic  Theology  by  N.  Pocock  (3  vols. 
Oxford,  1847-50). 

HAMMURABI  AlfD  HIS  CODE. 

L  Hjftmmurabl. 

The  Nftme.     Identifiofttioii  with  Amrmphel  (|  1). 
Hi*  Date  (f  2). 
Hi*  Reiiro  (f  3), 
11.  The  Code. 

Deaenption  of  the  &t«Je  <f  1). 

Oantentfi  of  tbe  Inscription  i\  2Y 

Owmcter  of  ihe  Legidatioo  ftod  PenaUie*  (I  3). 

L«0d  Statuti  of  Woman  (t  4). 

The  LawA  not  New  {\  6). 

Relation  to  Peataleuckal  Codei  (f  6). 

L  Hammurabi  was  sLxth  king  of  the  first  dynasty 
of  Babylon.    The  name  is  taken  as  a  compound  of 
Mmw?«  and  rabl,  **  (the  }i,od)  Amnm  is 
1,  The  Name,  great.**     In   the  Assyrian  period    the 
Ideotifica-  name  was  uot  understrxid  and  was  niis- 
tion  with    translated  Kimta-rapastum,  **  grvut  of 
Amraphel.  family  '*    or   "  the   family   is    noble." 
Tliia  fact  is  a  strong  reenforcement  of 
the  argument  for  the  foreijc^  origin  of  the  dynfLsty. 
By   Aaeyriologista  Hammurabi   is  quite  gti-neraliy 
ideotiBed  with  the  Amraiihol  of  Gen.  xiv,,  though 
the  final  syllable  of  the  latter  word  is  hard  to  ac- 
count for  on  philological  grounds  and  some  Kclmhir^ 
dispute  the  identification.     Apologetic  ends,  which 
hnvc  been  a  considerable  element  in  the  diseu*sit»n, 
are  not  well  served  by  the  identification  since  the 
generally  received  date  for  this  king   (2250   Bx\) 
and  the  asserted  contem]>oraneity   with  Abraham 
atKiduce  serious  diflGculties  into  the  Hebrew  narra- 
tive.    A  millennium  must  on  thi.^  basts  have  ehipserl 
etween  Abraham  and  the  Exodus,  a  gap  impossible 
to  fill  with  the  Biblical  material.     As  to  the  geneal- 
ogj  of  the  dynasty,  it  is  noteworthy  that  neither 
Hammurabi,  his  son,  nor  his  great-grandson  trace 
tli<*ir  descent  from  Sumu-abi,  the  first  king  of  tlie 
dynasty,  but  derive  it  from  Sumula-ilu,  the  second 
king.    This  fact  is  interpreted  as  suggesting  that  the 
aeieond  king  was  a  usurper. 

The  date  of  the  reign  is  disputed,  being  placed  as 
eaHy  as  2.140  b.c,  and  as  late  as  c,  IftOO  n.c.  For 
tlie  date  about  2250  b.c.  the  most  direct  testimony 
ia  derived  from  the  statement  of  Aesliurbanipal  in 


65(Mi49  B.C.  that  Kudur-nahunti  carried  away  to 

Elam  an  image  of  Nima  1  ,l>;i5  years  earlier,  i.e.* 

2285-84  B.(\    This  tallies  well  with  the 

2,  His       known   fact  tfiat  ju.st  htefore  Hammn- 
Date.        r;  1  bi  *s  rei  gn  t  he  Elam  i  tcs  had  conquered 

Eastern  Babylonia  under  a  Kudur- 
^hlhuKr  vvlio  probably  belonged  to  that  dynasty  or 
at  least  to  its  time.  Kudur-Mabug's  son  was  the 
Rim-8in  or  Eri-Aku  whom  Hammurabi  subdued  in 
the  thirtieth  year  of  his  reign.  Less  rt4iable  but 
somewhat  confinnatory  is  the  fi.xing  by  Stephanos 
of  Byzantium  of  the  foundation  oi  Babylon  1,002 
years  before  the  siege  of  Troy,  the  latter  date  being 
fixed  by  Hellanikos  at  1229  B.C.  The  date  given 
by  Nabonidus,  700  years  before  Buriiaburiash,  is 
uncertain,  both  t>ecause  it  is  a  round  number,  and 
because  there  were  .several  kings  named  Buma- 
buriash.  If  it  were  the  correspondent  of  Ameno- 
pliis  III.,  it  would  place  Hammurabi  aliout  2150 
n.c.  (see  Arlvrna  Tablets).  I>:iter  dates  are  ob- 
tained by  attempted  rectification  of  the  Chronicle 
and  the  King-hst  (mG  Ai^YiiiA,  VL,  1;  Baby* 
LONIA,  VL,  1,  J  1-2).  As  to  the  length  of  Ham- 
murabi's reign  the  two  sources  just  mimed  do  not 
agree,  the  former  assigning  him  forty-three  years 
and  the  latter  fifty-five.  The  difference  is  perhaps 
to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  sonio  of  the  years 
liad  two  names  and  v^'e^e  counted  in  the  King-list 
as  separate  years.  The  Clu-oniele  gives  an  abstract 
of  the  events  of  thirty-eight  years  of  hia  reign,  the 
other  years  lx*inf»  lost. 

The  fiources  of  knowledge  of  tliis  king  and  hLs 
reign,  besides  thcjse  mentioned  above,  are  fifty- five 
letters  written  to  his  vassid  Sin-iddinam  of  Larsa; 
directions  to  various  otficiids;  liis  great  inscrip- 
tion.«j,  ten  m  number;  the  prologixe  and  epilogue  to 
his  Code:  and  a  long  series  of  business  documents  of 
1 1 1  e  peri  od .  As  a  res  ul  t  of  this  ra  ass  of  mate  rial  a  m  uc  b 
clearer  view  of  his  times  is  obtained  than  of  those 
of  liny  early  Babyloman  nder  after  Naram-Sin. 

The  tenor  of  the  earlier  documents  of  his  reign 
and  of  the  i^rologue  and  epilogue  agree  witli  the  im- 
plications of  the  Chmiiicle  that  the  first  part  of 
his  reign  was  passed  not  in  warlike  operationa  but 
in  works  defensive,  reUgious,  and  administrative. 
These  consisted  in  the  building  of  fortresses  and 
city  walls,  in  the  erection  and  decoration  of  temples 
and  pro\'iding  them  with  images  and 

3.  His       endowments,  in  building  gninaries  and 
Reign.       tligging  canals  (some  of  them  of  impor- 
tance, connecting  the  cities  wdth  the 

great  .streams),  and  in  locating  liis  people  on  lands 
thus  reclaimed  from  the  swamps.  The  change  from 
this  kinrl  of  activity  to  operations  of  war  must  Jiavo 
taken  place  about  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  reign, 
since  the  Eiamite  Rirn~8in  ruled  in  Larsa  till  tliat 
time.  It  is  not  likely  I  hat  the  latter  was  tributary 
during  any  pari  of  his  rule,  for  the  conflict  was  san- 
guinary and  apparently  final  wliich  terminated  the 
Elaniitic  rule,  and  Sin-iddinam  was  Hammurabi's 
representative  in  Larsa  thereafter.  In  succeeding 
years  Hammurabi  conducted  further  and  successful 
oj>erations  against  Ehmi,  thus  removed  the  great 
menace  to  the  stability  of  his  kingdom,  and  left  a 
heritage  of  peace  to  bis  successors.  The  occupation 
by  the  Elamites  had  been  disastrous^  since  Hammu- 
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rabi  was  compelled  as  a  result  to  collect  the  scattered 
folk  and  preserve  them  from  famine  and  desolation. 
By  the  end  of  his  reign  he  was  king  of  all  Babylonia, 
Assyria,  Martu  or  Syria,  and  probably  of  the  region 
between.  The  records  of  the  times  exhibit  him  as 
a  wise  administrator.  The  many  notes  for  direction 
of  affairs  still  extant  reveal  him  discharging  with 
effectiveness  and  decision  the  public  business.  His 
letters  to  Sin-iddina,  dealing  with  practical  matters 
of  administration,  are  clear,  brief,  and  to  the  point. 
The  hearing  of  causes  by  him  is  a  fact  referred  to 
several  times  in  extant  documents.  Several  of  the 
tablets  make  evident  that  the  corv^  was  in  force 
and  thoroughly  systematized.  The  public  works 
were  at  least  in  part  carried  on  by  forced  labor,  and 
it  is  known  that  supplies  for  the  support  of  the 
laborers  might  be  commandeered.  That  Hammu- 
rabi gave  a  great  impulse  to  literature  is  much  in 
evidence.  It  is  most  likely  that  the  epics  which 
have  to  do  with  Marduk  were  worked  over  at  this 
time  in  the  interest  of  the  elevation  of  that  god  to 
the  supreme  place  in  the  pantheon.  The  religious 
character  of  Hammurabi  is  beyond  di5?pute;  he  was 
zealous  in  maintaining  the  religious  institutions  and 
in  inculcating  respect  for  the  gods.  In  view  of  the 
times  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  was  deified  and  that 
Uu,  "  the  god,''  was  often  prefixed  to  his  name; 
indeed  he  calls  himself  ''  the  divine  shelter  ''  of  his 
people.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  that 
his  name  never  appears  in  commercial  transactions, 
purchases  being  made  in  his  name  by  his  stewards — 
a  marked  departure  from  earlier  practise.  A  sen- 
tence from  one  of  his  inscriptions  is  worth  quoting: 

"  I  am  Hammurabi  who  is  to  his  people  as  their  father, 
who  has  made  the  words  of  Marduk  iq  be  held  in  reverence, 
triumph  on  highland  and  lowland  has  accomplished;  who 
has  made  glad  the  heart  of  Marduk,  and  has  bequeathed 
prosperity  for  his  people  for  all  time,  and  proclaimed  order 
in  the  land." 

The  note  struck  in  the  above  is  that  which  appears 
in  most  of  his  inscriptions,  solicitude  for  the  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  welfare  of  his  people  and  the 
honor  of  the  gods.  But  great  as  Hammurabi  was 
as  a  creator  of  empire,  as  an  administrator,  as  a 
builder  of  temples  and  a  redeemer  of  his  land,  and 
as  a  patron  of  literature,  it  is  likely  that  he  will 
henceforth  be  more  famous  as  the  maker  of  the 
earliest  great  code  of  laws  yet  known. 

n.  The  Code  * :  This  exists  on  a  stele  of  black  dio- 
rite  discovered  by  Jaques  Jean  Marie  de  Morgan  at 
Peraepolis  Dec,  1901-Jan.,  1902.   It  was  intended  for 
the  temple  E-barra  of  Shamash  at  Sippar,  and  must 
have   been  carried   away  by  a  later 
I.  Descrip-  Elamite  conqueror  of  the  land.     The 
tion  of  the  stele,  when  discovered,  was  in  three 
Stele.        fragments  which  fit  together  and  make 
a  tablet  with  convex  surfaces,  seven 
feet  three  inches  in  height,  six  feet  two  inches  in 
i^idth  at  the  bottom  and  five  feet  five  inches  at  the 
top.     At  the  top  of  the  obverse  is  a  bas-relief  repre- 
senting Hammurabi  receiving  the  code  from  Sha- 
mash.    Immediately  underneath  is  the  prologue  to 
the  code,  then  the  code  itself,  running  partly  on  the 

♦  In  the  following  discussion  M  is  used  as  the  symbol  for 
the  Pentateuchal  codes.  H  for  the  co<le  of  Hammurabi,  and 
the  Arabic  numerals  refer  to  the  sections  in  the  latter. 


obverse,  partly  on  the  reverse,  and  finally  an  epi- 
logue, making  altogether  the  longest  Semitic  cimei- 
form  inscription  yet  known.  The  inscription  was 
originally  in  forty-nine  colunms,  of  which  five  have 
been  erased  and  the  surface  smoothed,  as  though 
the  intention  was  to  substitute  an  inscription  by 
the  king  who  captured  it.  The  rest  of  the  text  is 
intact  except  for  short  blanks  where  the  surface  is 
damaged.  The  original  inscription  is  estimated  to 
have  contained  about  8,000  words  in  282  sections, 
of  which  thirty-five  sections  were  in  the  erased  part, 
and  of  these  three  have  been  recovered  from  other 
sources.  A  peculiarity  of  the  inscription  is  that  it 
is  written  in  horizontal  columns  so  that  as  the  stele 
stood  it  could  be  read  only  by  the  reader's  turning 
his  head  across  the  body  to  the  left  so  as  to  follow 
the  characters  from  the  lower  side  of  the  colunms  to 
the  upper.  The  stele  found  was  evidently  not  the 
only  copy  of  the  code,  since  a  duplicate  fragment 
of  the  epilogue  was  found  at  Susa  and  parts  of 
the  code  were  in  Asshurbanipal's  library.  Indeed, 
portions  of  the  code  have  been  known  for  years 
from  fragments  found  in  various  places  and  had 
been  assigned  on  internal  grounds  by  Meissner  and 
Delitzsch  to  Hanmiiu^bi's  times.  The  verification 
of  this  assignment  by  the  discovery  of  the  code  is  a 
rare  testimony  to  Assyriological  and  critical  acumen. 
The  epilogue  states  that  Du  (the  supreme  god) 
and  Bel,  lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  have  entrusted 
mankind  to  liarduk,  and  have  called  Hanunurabi 
to  create  justice,  to  destroy  the  wicked,  and  to  make 
men  happy.  Then  follows  a  statement  of  Hanmiu- 
rabi's  achievements  in  which  he  refers 
3.  Contents  three  times  to  war,  once  to  punishment 
of  the  In-  of  thieves,  over  a  dozen  times  to 
Bcription.  temples  which  he  has  built,  restored, 
adorned  or  endowed,  several  times 
to  the  digging  and  clearing  of  canals,  and  frequently 
to  his  kindly  rule  over  his  people  for  whom  he,  like 
a  shepherd,  has  carefully  provided.  Then  follows 
the  code,  dealing  ^ith  witchcraft  (1-2),  trials  (3-5), 
stealing  and  retaining  lost  property  (6-13),  kid- 
napping (14),  fugitive  slaves  (15-20),  burglaiy 
and  robbery  (21-25),  duties  and  privileges  of  a 
class  of  royal  officers  (26-41),  agriculture,  gardening, 
and  shepherding  (42-iB5).  Next  comes  the  erasure, 
supposed  to  have  eliminated  thirty-five  sections. 
The  obverse  takes  up  conm[iercial  matters,  the  rela- 
tions of  merchant  and  agent  (100-107),  liquor  and 
saloon  regulations  (108-111),  debt  and  deposit  (112- 
120).  Then  a  large  section  (127-193)  deals  \^ith 
the  family  as  follows:  slander,  infidelity,  violation, 
and  suspicion  of  adultery  (127-132),  desertion,  sep- 
aration and  divorce,  remarriage  and  concubinage 
(133-149),  woman's  property  (150-152),  various 
crimes  of  unfaithfulness  or  incest  (153-158),  the 
bride's  price  and  dowry,  and  laws  of  inheritance 
(159-184),  adoption  of  children  (185-193).  Then 
follow  laws  concerning  assault  (194-214),  physi- 
cians' fees  and  responsibihties  (215-227),  building 
(228-233),  shipping  (234-240),  damage  and  rates  of 
wages  for  various  kinds  of  service  (241-277),  and 
slaves  (278-282).  The  epilogue  follows,  in  which 
the  king  reasserts  his  faithfulness  to  the  task  en- 
trusted to  him  by  Bel  and  Marduk,  that  of  guarding 
the  people  ("  On  my  heart  I  fold  the  people  of 
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Suxner  and  Akkad,  in  my  spirit  let  them  in  peace 
r«po9e  *').  He  has  written  the  st^e,  he  cootinues, 
to  bestow  protection  upon  the  weak,  the  wdow  and 
the  orphan,  and  to  further  the  cause  of  justice. 
Futtire  kings  are  to  obser\^e  the  laws  without  chans:e 
and  are  to  receive  blessing.  The  inscription  clos<?3 
with  a  scries  of  imprecations  on  the  king  who  shall 
obliterate,  change,  or  amiiil  the  laws:  "  each  day, 
moDth  by  innnth.  may  the  years  of  his  reign  be 
mied  with  HgMng  and  tc*afs;  as  a  burden  may  his 
royalty  be  prolonged,  a  life  that  is  joined  to  death 
may  God  award  Jiim  a^  his  fate/' 

H  is  cjiminal  and  civil,  prohibitive  and  prescrip- 
tive; it  deala  with  offenses  against  the  State,  the 
person,  and  property.  Novel  facts  are  (1)  tiiat  it 
includes  among  its  provisjona  regulation  of  rates 
to  be  paid  for  loans  of  money  or  material,  and  estub- 
lisbes  prices  to  be  paid  for  several  kinds  of  mere  ha  q- 
dise,  for  labor  of  various  sorts,  and  for 
J.  Cbarac-  the  hire  of  animals  and  implements?  and 
tcr  of  the  boats;  (2)  that  there  is  no  intrtisicm 
Legislation  of  the  priestly  clement.  Miireover,  H 
mnd  Pen*  recognirea  and  legislates  for  three 
alties.  grades  of  society:  (1)  the  Amelu,  a 
word  fairly  represented  by  the  English 
word  '*  gentry,'*  who  are  held  to  a  high  responsi- 
bility^  paying  and  receiving  enhanced  consideration 
in  damagie  cases;  (2)  Mitsk^nn,  '*  commoners,"  free- 
men, yet  subject  to  the  corvee;  and  (3)  Ardti, 
slaves.  Along  with  this  goes  the  further  fact  that 
H  legislates  abo  for  classes  of  society:  (1)  For  those 
holding  lands  of  the  crovi  n  on  a  sort  of  feudid  ten- 
ure and  apparently  habic  to  scrv^ice,  miiitarj^  and 
civil,  probably  as  underothcers.  (2)  For  votaries 
of  certain  deities  (Bhamasb  and  Marduk  are  names 
in  the  code,  but  almost  certainly  the  votaries  of 
Sin  and  An  unit  were  included »  as  indicated  by 
sourer  other  than  H).  To  these  certain  employ- 
ment and  places  were  interdicted,  as  the  keeping 
and  entering  of  a  beer-shop.  On  tl;e  other  hand 
tbey  were  protected  from  slander,  were  evidently 
respected  in  the  community,  and  were  not  prosti- 
UMtc»,  as  they  are  so  often  designated.  (3)  For 
keepers  of  beer-shops,  generally  women,  who  were 
made  reaponidble  for  order  in  their  shops,  were  en- 
jointed  to  report  treasonous  talk,  and  act^m  to  have 
had  the  power  of  arrest.  (4)  For  physicians,  evi- 
dently not  a  higldy  respected  class,  whose  fees  are 
rei^uUted  by  the  patient's  social  status,  while  penal- 
ties  were  attached  for  mal practise  or  failure,  (5) 
For  agriculturists,  gardeners,  and  shepherds,  and 
(6)  for  various  kintis  of  artisans  and  latiorers  duties, 
fees^  wages  and  penalties  are  prescribed.  The  place 
of  ju;stice  was  the  temple  or  temple  gate,  and  in  the 
temple  the  records  were  filed.  The  order  of  pro- 
oedvire  in  ca^es  was  first  the  filing  of  the  briefs,  on 
gierusal  of  which  within  six  months  the  court  heard 
the  caee  and  rendered  the  decision,  which  decision 
mi^it  not  be  reversed  by  the  court  hearing  it, 
thou^  the  case  might  be  appealed  to  a  higher  court 
or  even  to  the  king.  The  parties  to  the  case  plead 
their  own  cause,  no  professional  attorneys  tieing  in 
evidence.  Where,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  tes- 
timony was  lacking,  the  final  test  was  the  oath  before 
deity  with  the  death  penalty  ftir  pm%'ed  perjury. 
Litigation  was  discouiag^d  by  penalising  the  un- 


successful complainant  as  heavily  as  the  establishing 
of  his  case  would  have  fK?nahzed  the  defendant. 
Penalties  range  from  fine  through  multiple  payment, 
mul  ilation,  reduction  to  8lavcrj%  expatriation,  death, 
to  death  in  especially  dishonorable  form.  The  cases 
of  fine  are  of  course  numerous,  as  when  jx^rsonal  or 
property  damage  has  been  done  (106-109).  Mul- 
tiple payment  is  prcscritied  in  many  cases  of  trod© 
transaction  or  fraudulent  claim,  and  the  rate  varies 
from  double  to  tliirtyfold,  the  last  in  case  of  a 
gentleman  stealing  from  a  temple — if  a  commoner 
committed  such  a  theft,  the  fxmalty  was  tenfold 
restitutitin  or  death.  Reduction  to  slavery,  equiva- 
lent to  hard  labor  for  life,  followed  slander  of  a 
votary  or  a  married  woman  (127).  Expatriation 
was  the  punishment  for  incest  with  a  daughter 
(154).  The  punishment  by  mutilation,  which  often 
af>|:xjar8  m  H,  was  either  a  case  of  Irx  talioniH  or  of 
punishment  by  excision  of  the  offending  member. 
In  the  former  case  it  was  eye  for  eye,  etc.  (IM^ 
198).  Instances  of  the  latter  were  loss  of  hands  by 
the  thief  (253),  by  an  unskilfid  surgeon  (218),  or  by 
a  son  who  struck  hi^  father  (1P5);  a  wet  nurse  who 
substituted  a  changeling  lost  her  brearita  (194)^  a 
slave  who  repudiated  liis  master  lost  his  ear  (the 
organ  of  obedience,  205,  282).  Tlie  death  penalty 
followed  i\'itx;hcraft  or  false  accusation  of  it  (I.  2), 
perjury  in  a  capital  cause  (3),  violent  entry  or  theft 
or  r<?ceiving  goods  stolen  from  maasitm  or  temple 
( 6,  21  ),  purchase  from  unauthorized  airents  (7), 
appropriation  or  seUing  of  things  found  (9,10), 
making  false  claim  to  property  (11),  kidnapping  a 
free-bom  child  (14),  instigating  the  flight  of  a  slave 
(15),  harboring  a  fugitive  slave  (16)  or  holding  one 
for  personal  gain  (19),  highway  robbery  (22), 
neglect  of  duty  by  subofficers  (26),  permitting  dis- 
order in  a  beer-shop  (109),  nipe  of  a  betrothed 
maiden  (130),  striking  and  killing  a  pregnant 
gentlewoman  (209),  erasing  the  brand  of  slavery 
(227),  defective  building,  causing  the  de:ith  of  the 
occupant  (229),  oppression,  bribery,  misappro- 
priation of  pubhc  property  or  persons  by  magis- 
trates (33-34).  In  some  cases  the  death  penalty 
was  carried  out  in  a  special  maimer;  burning  was 
for  looting  at  a  fire  (25),  for  a  votary's  entering  a 
beer-shop  (110),  for  incest  with  a  mother  (157). 
Death  by  drowning  was  the  penalty  for  cutting  the 
price  of  beer  (109),  mlultery  (129),  being  a  bad  wih 
(143),  incest  with  daughter-in-law  (155),  and  desert- 
ing a  husb.'md's  house  in  his  absence  (133).  Im- 
palement was  the  punishment  for  procuring  a  hus- 
band's death  (153),  dismemberment  for  failing  to 
keep  an  agricultural  agreement  (256).  The  ordeal 
(2,132)  probably  implies  death  by  drowning. 
Examples  of  prescriptive  measures  are  those  whicli 
enalikd  a  man  who  had  suffered  from  liighway  rob- 
bery or,  in  caw  of  his  death  his  family,  to  recover 
from  the  governor  or  the  city  if  the  thief  were  not 
captured.  Thus  the  responsibility  for  order  was 
placed  on  the  authorities.  Damages  were  assessed 
for  neglect  of  various  sorts,  as,  neglect  to  care  for  the 
portion  of  a  canal  adjacent  to  one's  property,  to 
herd  flocks  prtiperly,  or  to  till  the  whole  of  a  field 
rented  on  shares  or  to  till  it  all  properly.  Similar 
prescriptive  regulations  require  that  certain  com- 
mercial operations  be  conducted  in  the  presence  of 
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witnesses  under  penalty  of  forfeiture.  Such  opera- 
tions as  purchase  from  a  minor  and  deposit  of  goods 
or  money  were  illegal  if  without  witnesses. 

The  position  of  woman  under  the  law  is  interest- 
ing. Her  oath  cleared  her  of  the  charge  of  adul- 
tery (131),  repudiation  by  her  husband 
4.  Legal  gave  her  the  right  to  her  dowry  (137- 
Status  of  139),  for  open  contempt  of  her  hus- 
Woman.  band  she  might  be  reduced  to  bondage 
in  her  husband's  house,  provided  she 
had  been  a  slack  housewife  (141);  if  she  had  been 
a  good  housewife,  she  might  leave  him  and  take  her 
dowry  (142),  if  she  were  slack  and  slandered  her 
husband,  she  was  drowned  (143).  Concubinage  was 
allowed  under  certain  conditions  (145);  a  woman 
whose  husband  had  under  those  conditions  married 
again  might  elect  to  stay  with  the  husband  or  to 
take  her  marriage  portion  and  go  home  (148-149). 
Property  deeded  to  a  wife  was  hers  absolutely  (150). 
By  making  the  agreement  at  marriage,  she  could 
not  be  seized  for  a  debt  contracted  before  marriage, 
but  she  might  be  held  with  the  husband  for  one 
contracted  afterward  (151-152).  The  dowry  of  a 
mother  went  to  her  children  at  her  death,  not  to 
her  father  (162),  but  the  father  of  a  barren  wife 
received  back  her  dowry  less  the  price  paid  for  her 
(163-164).  The  widow  who  remained  with  the 
family  of  her  husband  shared  in  the  property  equally 
with  the  sons;  if  she  left  she  took*  only  her  dowry 
(172).  A  man  was  bound  to  support  his  wife  and 
she  to  be  faithful  to  him.  Hence  if  he  were  captured 
by  an  enemy  and  had  left  for  her  means  of  sub- 
sistence, she  was  bound  to  remain  in  the  home.  If 
he  had  not  done  so,  she  was  blameless  if  she  married 
during  his  absence.  When  he  came  back,  she  re- 
tmned  to  him,  and  the  children  followed  the  father. 
So  a  man  who  expatriated  himself  from  his  city 
could  not  hold  his  wife  to  marital  duty. 

Study  of  the  code  reveals  that  it  was  not  a  thing 
entirely  new.  Its  provisions  are  such  as  would 
naturally  suggest  themselves  in  a 
5.  The  developing  civilization ;  they  are  often 
Laws  not  the  result  of  conservatism  and  insist- 
New,  ence  on  class  rights  and  privileges, 
and  again  as  evidently  modifications 
of  nomadic  custom.  Yet  the  stage  of  advance  is 
indicated  by  the  facts  that  the  era  of  blood-revenge 
is  past  and  that  capital  punishment  is  in  the  hand 
of  the  State  except  in  the  two  cases  of  violent  entry 
and  looting  at  a  conflagration.  Another  sign  of 
the  advanced  stage  is  the  protection  afforded  both 
to  the  person  and  to  property,  especially  in  the  case 
of  commercial  transactions.  The  developed  law 
might  indeed  be  expected  when  it  was  remembered 
that  the  processes  of  justice  were  imphed  as  in 
operation  at  least  2,300  years  earlier,  when  the 
name  of  a  judge  is  given  on  a  tablet.  Both  Sargon 
and  Naram-Sin  spoke  of  pubUc  justice,  and  Gudea 
named  courts  of  law.  That  the  code  is  gentler  than 
earlier  practise  appears  manifest,  its  processes  and 
penalties  being  on  the  whole  less  savage  than  the 
custom-code  of  contemporary  peoples.  Thus  H 
appears  as  a  register  of  progress;  and  this  is  the 
more  noteworthy  when  there  is  taken  into  account 
the  fact  that  it  is  only  a  code,  not  a  pandect.  Many 
of  the  provisions  have  the  appearance  of  being 


rather  examples  of  procedure  than  ample  statutes 
for  all  possibihties.  The  general  trend  of  opinion 
among  Assyriologists  is  that  H  is  but  the  conse- 
quence of  the  centralization  of  power  by  a  strong 
and  keen-eyed  systematizer.  The  same  grouping 
of  factors  appears  in  the  administration  of  the  em- 
pire as  in  this  collection  of  statutes. 

It  was  inevitable,  in  view  of  the  discussion  of 
Babylonian  influence  upon  Hebrew  life  and  litera- 
ture, that  as  soon  as  the  code  was  discovered,  com- 
parison should  be  made  with  M.  It 
6.  Relation  was  found  that  a  number  of  laws  were 
to  Pentateu-  almost  exact  reproductions  or  parallels, 
chal  Code8»  there  were  many  others  in  which  there 
was  an  identity  of  principle  but  dif- 
ference in  detail  of  treatment,  still  others  showing 
sharp  contrast  in  principle  and  treatment,  while 
whole  groups  of  laws  in  one  are  not  represented  in 
the  other.  In  accounting  for  these  facts  students 
find  themselves  in  one  of  three  positions.  Since 
H  is  indisputably  the  older,  if  either  is  dependent 
on  the  other,  M  must  be  the  derived  code.  Ac- 
cordingly some,  emphasizing  the  influence  of  Baby- 
lonia on  the  West,  derived  parts  of  M  at  a  late 
period  from  H.  Others  attribute  the  similarities 
in  M  to  transmission  from  Abraham  who  had 
received  the  laws  in  Ur.  A  third  view  is  that  the 
similarities  are  best  explained  by  regarding  both 
codes  as  national  developments  under  different  en- 
vironment from  a  common  stock  of  Semitic  cus- 
tom. A  decision  is  made  more  difficult  because  the 
Hebrew  legislation  is  of  at  least  three  different 
periods,  the  early  kingdom  (Ex.  xx.-xxiii.  20),  the 
seventh  century  b.c.  (Deuteronomy),  and  the  Exile 
or  later  (the  Priest-Code).  CompHcating  the  situa^ 
tion  is  the  brevity  of  the  earhest  code,  affording 
but  few  grounds  of  comparison.  Moreover,  the  data 
obtained  by  comparison  of  the  longer  M  codes  are 
claimed  by  all  three  parties  as  favoring  their  indi- 
vidual contentions.  Representative  facts  are  the 
following: 

Correspondence  exists  in  the  case  of  assault  upon 
a  betrothed  maiden  (130;  Deut.  xxii.  25),  of  a  slave 
concubine  who  had  borne  children  (146 ;  Deut.  xxi. 
14),  of  adultery  with  a  daughter-in-law,  betrothed 
or  married  (155-156;  Ex.  xxii.  16-17;  Lev.  xx.  12; 
Deut.  xxii.  28),  of  false  witness  (3;  Deut.  xix.  19), 
of  kidnapping  (14;  Ex.  xxi.  16),  witchcraft  (1;  Ex. 
xxii.  18),  and  of  violence  to  a  pregnant  woman 
(109-114;  Ex.  xxi.  22).  The  laws  of  deposit  differ 
only  in  detail  (100-107;  Ex.  xxii.  7-15).  Diver- 
gences are  that  according  to  H  a  man  may  pledge 
his  wife,  son  or  daughter  for  payment  of  a  debt  for 
three  years  only,  in  M  for  six  years  (117;  Ex.  xxi.  2; 
Deut.  XV.  12).  In  H  no  provision  is  made  for 
absolute  release  of  a  slave  pledged  for  debt;  in  M 
there  was  a  jubilee  release,  though  whether  that  was 
more  than  theoretical  is  one  of  the  debated  ques- 
tions. The  careful  provisions  in  H,  on  pain  of  for- 
feiture, for  witnesses  to  deposits,  loans,  or  property 
given  or  entrusted  for  purposes  of  trade  or  in  barter 
or  sale  are  lacking  in  M  (122,  123).  The  actual 
ordeal  by  water  is  in  H  alone  (2,123),  though  the 
oath  (which  is  an  ordeal  and  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon) is  used  by  both.  Necessarily  a  series  of  pre- 
scriptions with  reference  to  lands  let  on  feudal  ten- 
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^k|9ts  it>  H  alone;  similar  arc  tho^e  doctioD^  which 

^|N1  vith  the  fea tunes  of  tlie  couiUry  peciiliar  to 

^tJ*l>ylonia,  such  as  die  canals  and  the  caro  of  them. 

Ttie  probabihty  seems  to  be  in  favor,  therefore, 

of  tbe  position  that  while  in  the  earher  code  of  M 

nothing  beyond  the  most  ^neral  inHuence  of  Bahy- 

looiaii  culture  is  evident,  in  the  hiter  cudcii  tliat 

i     influetice  was  intensified;  but  fUrect  borrowing  is 

K  pt  to  be  shown  as  the  true  solution  of  the  agree- 

H  meats.    Indeed  the  later  codes  of  M  seem  to  show 

H  a  knowledge  of  H  or  its  equivjilent  of  the  time  by 

^m  ftvcnding  the  specific  treatment   and  e^ubstituting 

li      that  more  in  accordance  with  its  owti  genius.     The 

coneipondences   are  as   close,  though  not  as  nu- 

meroua,  in  the  earliest  code  of  M,  where  the  theory 

of  difect  borrowing  is  hardly  tenable.     The  agree- 

njent  of  the  later  codes  of  M  with  H  are  generally 

of  the  same  kind  as  thiit  of  the  earUest  and  in  the 

taXDK.  cIbbs  of  cases.  Geo.  W.  Gilmore. 

BiiuoGiAi«aT:  On  Hammurabi,  befiid«  the  Literature  given 
™«i«  H4iiTLo?tiA«  oansutt:  L,  W,  Kinj;,  LtUera  and  in- 
•npCuHu  iff  Hammurabi,  3  vob..  London,  18^8-1901 
(»oi,  til  b  tbe  trannlaiioo;  oa  a  soiiroe  thin  seriea  of  Ipttera 
»  of  ^  Bnt  rank);  M.  W.  Montgomery,  Brief t  au*  d^r 
haim  ,  .  Hammurabi,  LeiiMic,  1901;  G.  Nasd  Di» 
orkit  B^mmur(^tnM  an  Sin-iddinam,  in  Buitrdgv  tur  A^- 
•f^vtieqit,  xx,  434-183,  Lcijwic,  1002;  1\  G.  Pinchen,  The 
OW  TuiaftmU  \n  the  Light  of  tht  Historical  Recordm  of 
Amfm  4IPMJ  Babylonia,  Ixindon.  1902;  W.  St.  C.  Bo»' 
otiTOi,  Ftf-it  of  Empirea.  |>p.  162-263.  ib.  1903  <ha«  aim 
fttrud.  uod  «tudy  of  ihc  CJode);  D.  H.  MUlkr,  iu  Zeit- 
*^  /Or  die  Kund*  det  Morgenland^s,  xvii  Ut03-04), 
y-a^lr  W,  H.  Ward,  Who  was  Hammurabi  f  iu  Th* 
vmhiry,  itvi  a903).  4M-4eO, 
*^  literature  on  the  Code  is  voJumiaouH,^  tbe  folLow- 
|tn  ibe  mott  iciport&nt  contributiona:  V.  dcheil,  Bf- 
itiB*  ta  Pene.  Mhmw'M  publics  aout  la  direction  de 
'^^  Marfjan,  voL  iv.,  Ttxtta  J^tamitiqueM-shniliQue*. 
j*»»>*i#  t^rie,  Paris.  1002  (the  editio  princfsps  of  the 
***e,  in  photciiEravupe,  tronsUteration  and  tranBlaiion;  a 
■■WiJSewit  voJume);    idem.  La  Lvi  de  Hafnm^urabi,  ib. 
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jj^8.  A*  Cook,  /.^u"*  ofMiitt^  and  the  Code  of  Ham- 
**•*»,  London^  1903  (full,  but  lacki)  the  deaideratum  of 


■);  H.  Grinime^  Dae  Gteeti  Chammur^bi*  und 
gy.  tbloiEne.  1903,  En«.  tran^l.,  London,  1907;  J. 
**lVEUl^lfo«e>  und  Hammurabi^  Leipaic,  1903  (notei  coo- 
■«ti«a  of  IhiJ  codes):  C  W.  H.  Johns,  Oldest  Code 
;  Uttt  w  eA#  Wartd,  Ediubungh,  19a3  (very  brief);  E, 
J*»«l.  in  Die  Grtmbiiten,  V%ki  USOS),  597H303;  S.  Oettli. 
2»»  Qmts  Hammurabi  a  und  die  Thora,  Leipaic,  1903; 
tt  Windtler.  in  Der  Alte  OrieiU,  ib.  1903  (with  brief 
J*!**)*  ideal.  Die  OeetUe  Hammurabi s  in  Umechrifl  und 
JwnteMW.  Lcipaic.  1904;  R.  D.  Wilson,  in  Princeton 
J«<*wai  /?ert#v,  Apr..  1903.  pp.  339-256  (philologicAl); 
™t«.  in  Jaurnal  dee  SavanU.  1903,  pp.  517-528,  58^^ 
^<  K.  F.  Harper.  Code  (tf  Hammurabi  ,  .  .  autographed 
*^  Tmniltteoliofi.  Qloeeary,  Index,  .  Chicago.  IIKM 
f**  »  aofurte  iecx>nd  only  to  Scbeil'i!  edition):  E.  l^t^ta, 
««  **Ttt(8  Ital.  de  aociohffim,  viii  (19041,  J  79-236;  S. 
"*^f^  in  ZeiUchrift  fur  Ae*ipioUi;ir,  xviii  (1004).  202- 
2^' Do,  Dykeif.  in  Juridical  Review,  xvi  (1904).  72- 
®  (fnjm  a  lairyer's  point  of  View);  C,  Edwa/dn,  The 
^'•'■'Ottfci  Code  and  the  SinaUic  Lei/iekUion,  London. 
ii2J^  ^  ^"  Godbey,  jn  Reformed  Church  Ret^vew,  viii 
**WH),  IflO,  D,  G.  Lyon,  in  JAOS,  xxv,  (1904).  part  2, 
W^l«<h274;  G.  E.  Vincent,  in  American  Journal  vf  So- 
™J»V,  tf  U904),  737-7,S4;  P.  Benpsr,  in  Grande  Revue. 
™' N  ii  23-48;  Hammurttbi  and  Moeea.  Cincinnati. 
JJ2J'  0  B.  Jenkin».  in  American  Law  Retiew,  xxxix 
y'Ki.  330-341;  J.  A.  Kelso,  m  Princeton  TheoloQ%cal 
2^'  m  (1906  ►.  399^12;  W.  T.  Piker.  The  Law  of 
•jJj^aW  and  of  Moaee,  London,  1907;  U,  Schorr, 
^^""l/hnuuAe  Rechteurkunden  aue  der  ZeiL  der  era  ten 
Jj***>»«cft*n  Dynaehe  (iSOO-eiOO  B,C,),  Vienna.  1907; 
**  "'jfel.  The  Humanity,  Benevolence,  and  Charity  Legts- 
mm4i}^  Ptnt^jtrufh  and  the  Talmud  in  Paralkl  with  the 
****  of  ffoiitililiro^f,  the  Doctrine  of  Eovpt.  the  Roman 
^tt  fddet,    ond    Modem    Codes,  BalLimora.    1908;    C 


M.Cobem.  in  MeOwdiei  Review,  \xxxvi.  696-703;  G.  Cohn, 
GeetUe  Hammurnbie.  Zurich.  1903  (comparer  the  Code  with 
the  old  Gemmu  laws);  Mailer,  in  Jahreebericht  licr  terael- 
iti$ch-theoios;iechen  LehranttaU,  Vienna.  1903  (comparer)  the 
Code  with  the  twelve  Roman  tables).  An  excellent  di«- 
cufision  by  C,  H.  W.  Jobn«  may  be  found  iu  DB,  extra 
vol,,  pp,  684-61 2.  Further  literature  ie  given  in  C,  F, 
Kent.  ^twdenVeOld  Teatamerd,  iv.  280,  New  York,  1907, 

HAMON,  JEAN :  French  physician  and  moralist ; 
b,  at  Cherbourg  1618;  d.  at  Port  Royal  Feb.  22, 
15R7.  Ha  studied  medicine  in  Paris  and  quickly 
attained  a  prominent  position  in  his  profession.  In 
Ui51  he  sold  all  his  property,  except  his  bookij,  dis- 
tributed the  proceeds  among  the  poor,  and  sought 
a  Ufe  of  penitence  and  eohtude  at  Port  Royal,  fie 
continued  the  practise  of  his  profession  among  the 
poor  of  the  country,  administering  to  tliem  both 
medicine  and  spiritual  advice.  He  wrote  a  number 
of  works,  of  which  the  moat  important  are:  Traititi 
de  piiU  (2  vols,,  Paris,  1675)?  Sur  ia  fpHere  el  Us 
deuoira  des  pasteurs  (2  vols.,  1689);  Pratique  de  la 
pritre  coniinueUe  (1702);  and  Explicatian  du  Can- 
t (que  des  C antiques  (4  vols.,  1708). 
Biuliuoelaphy;    The  most  ooinptoCe  Life  in  in  J.  Be«oi^e, 

Histuire  de  Vabbaye  de  Part  Rayal^  vol.  iv,^  6  vol*..  Parim, 

1752-53.     Conitult  also:    Charl«»  Beard.    Part   Royal,   ii. 

423  8QQ.,  London,  1861;    Liohlenberjier,  E8R,  vi.  78-80. 

HAMPDEN,  RENN  BICKSON:  Bishop  of  Here- 
ford; b,  in  Barbados  Mar.  29,  1793;  d,  in  London 
Apr,  23,  1868.  He  was  sent  to  England  in  1798  and 
cntru«t«d  to  the  care  of  the  Rev.  M.  Rowlandson, 
vicar  of  Warminster,  Wiltshire,  by  whom  he  was 
educated  till  1810,  wlien  he  entered  Oriel  College, 
Oxford  (B.A..  1814;  M.A.,  1816;  B.D.  and  D.D„ 
1833).  At  Oriels  where  he  became  a  fellow  in  1814, 
Thomas  Arnold  and  Ricliard  Whately  were  among 
tiis  intimate  friondB^  and  Keble,  Pitsey,  and  Haw- 
kins were  among  his  colleagues.  After  his  ordi- 
nation in  1816  he  filled  in  succession  the  curacies 
of  Newton,  Blaydon,  Faringdon,  Hungerford,  and 
Plackney,  Afterward  ho  engaged  in  literary  pur- 
suits in  London.  He  was  appointed  tutor  in  Oriel 
CoHege  in  1828.  principid  of  St.  Mary's  Hall  in  1833, 
professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  1834,  and  in  1836 
canon  of  Christ  Church  and  regius  professor  of 
divinity.  Omng  to  alleged  heretical  views  ex- 
pressed by  Hampden  in  his  Bampton  lectures  in 
1832  this  last  appointment  was  tiitterly  opposed  by 
the  High-church  party.  The  main  point  urged 
against  him  was  his  statement  that  the  authority 
of  the  Scriptures  is  of  great<*r  weight  than  the 
authority  of  the  Church.  During  the  ensuing  con- 
troversy some  forty-five  books  or  pamphlets  were 
pubUshed,  As  regius  professor  he  held  the  hving 
of  Ewelme  from  1836  to  1847.  On  Dec.  28,  1847, 
he  was  elected  bishop  of  Hereford,  and  was  con- 
secrated on  Mar.  26,  1848,  despite  the  remonwtratire 
of  thirteen  bishops.  He  led  an  exemplary  hfe,  and 
in  no  way  did  he  ever  refer  to  the  attacks  of  which 
he  was  the  object.  Aside  from  his  sermons  and 
charges  his  principal  works  are:  An  Essay  on  the 
Fhilomphical  Evidence  of  Chri^tianUy  (London, 
1827);  Th£  Schola&Uc  Philosophy  Considered  m  its 
Relation  to  Christian  Theology  (Oxford,  1S33), 
Bampton  lectures  for  1832;  and  The  Faihers  of 
Greek  Philosophy  (1862). 
BiBLiooRAPHT-     Henrietta  Hampden.   Some  Mem^yriala  of 

R.  D.  Hampden,  I^ndon,  1871  (by  his  dauKhtcrl;    G.  V. 
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Cox,  RecoUsctumM  of  Oxford,  pp.  264-271.  ib.  1871;  T. 
Moiley,  Reminiacences,  chiefly  of  Oriel  CoUege,  pp.  380- 
386.  ib.  1882;   DNB,  xziv.  264-266. 

HAMPTOH  COURT  CONFEREHCE:  A  meeting 
called  by  James  I.  of  England  at  Hampton  Court 
Palace  (15  m.  w.s.w.  of  London)  in  1604  for  the 
discussion  of  differences  between  the  Puritans  and 
the  High-church  party.  It  was  occasioned  by 
certain  petitions  from  the  Puritans,  particulariy  the 
"  Millenary  Petition  "  (q.v.),  which  was  presented 
to  James  while  he  was  on  the  way  to  London  in 
Apr.,  1603.  The  conference  met  on  Jan.  14, 16,  and 
18.  James,  who  presided,  was  supported  by  Arch- 
bishop Whitgift,  eight  bishops,  seven  deans,  and 
two  other  clergy.  The  petitioners  were  represented 
by  four  Puritans  of  moderate  views,  John  Reyn- 
olds, president  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford; 
Laurence  Chaderton,  master  of  Emmanud  College, 
Cambridge;  Thomas  Sparke  and  John  Knewstubft, 
— ^all  of  James's  own  selection.  After  the  king  had 
spent  the  first  day  in  the  discussion  of  various  topics 
with  his  supporters,  the  four  Puritan  representa- 
tives were  admitted  to  the  second  day's  conference, 
and  Reynolds,  as  spokesman,  was  allowed  to  pre- 
sent their  grievances.  He  brought  forward  four 
headings:  (1)  purity  of  doctrine;  (2)  the  ministry; 
(3)  the  reform  of  church  government,  and  (4)  the 
amendment  of  the  Book  of  Conunon  Prayer.  He 
asked  the  incorporation  of  the  nine  Lambeth  Articles 
(q.v.)  with  the  Tliirty-Nine  Articles,  demanded  an 
enlargement  of  the  catechism  and  a  new  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible,  presented  the  objections  of  the 
Puritans  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  in- 
sisted on  the  need  of  a  preaching  ministry.  When 
he  came  to  speak  of  disciplinary  questions  an  im- 
fortunate  use  of  the  word  "  presbytery "  threw 
James  into  such  a  rage  that  he  broke  up  the  con- 
ference for  the  day.  On  the  third  day  of  the  con- 
ference James  met  his  clergy,  with  whom  were  now 
associated  the  leading  ecclesiastical  lawyers,  and 
later  called  in  the  I\iritan  representatives  to  hear 
his  decision.  The  old  ceremonies  were  to  continue; 
there  was  to  Ix;  no  provision  for  a  preaching  minis- 
try; and  the  existing  church  order  was  to  be  upheld. 
The  follo>\*ing  changes — very  unsatisfactory  to  the 
Puritans — were  made  in  the  Prayer-book:  mention 
of  baptizing  of  infants  by  women  was  omitted;  in 
the  rubric  of  absolution  was  inserted  "  remission  of 
sins  ";  confirmation  was  termed  "  laying  on  of 
hands  ";  all  the  thanksgivings,  except  the  general 
one,  were  inserted;  to  the  catechism  was  annexed 
the  whole  of  the  latter  portion  relative  to  the  two 
saemments;  and  some  words  were  altered  in  the 
lessons.  RejTiolds'  request  for  a  new  translation  of 
the  Bible  bore  fruit  in  the  so-called  Authorized 
Version,  by  far  the  most  important  result  of  the 
conference.  See  Puritans,  Puritanism,  §  15. 
Bibliography:  T.  Fuller,  Church  Hist,  of  Britain,  book  x.. 
section  i.,  LondoD.  1837;  W.  Clark,  The  Anglican  Refor- 
mation, pp.  3tVI  sqq..  New  York,  1897;  J.  H.  Overton, 
The  Church  in  England,  ii.  4  Kjq.,  ib.  1897;  W.  H.  Frere, 
The  English  Church  {1668-16X5),  pp.  196  eqq.,  ib.  1904; 
F.  Procter  and  W.  H.  Frere,  .4  New  Hist,  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  pp.  137-140  et  passim,  ib.  1305. 

HANDEL,  GEORGE  FREDERICK  (properly 
GEORG  FRIEDRICH  HAENDEL):  Musician  and 
composer;  b.  at  lialle,  Prussia,  Feb.  23,  1685;  d.  in 


London  Apr.  14,  1759.  At  the  age  of  se' 
a  skilful  performer  on  the  piano  and  org 
nine  he  began  to  compose  music.  In  17 
dience  to  his  father's  wishes,  he  began  tl 
law  at  the  University  of  Halle,  but  th< 
year  he  abandoned  law  for  music  and 
position  as  violinist  in  the  orchestra  of 
house  at  Hamburg.  Here  his  first  t 
Almira  and  AVo,  were  produced  earl; 
Two  other  early  operas,  Daphne  and  Flo 
produced  at  Hambiu^  in  1708.  During 
1707-09  Handel  traveled  and  studiec 
His  Rodrigo  was  produced  at  Florence  ii 
his  Agrippina  at  Venice  in  1708.  Twc 
La  Resurrezione  and  //  Trionfo  del  Tt 
produced  at  Rome  in  1709  and  1710,  n 
In  1710  Handel  became  Kapellmeister 
elector  of  Hanover,  afterward  George  I.  < 
He  visited  London  in  1710  and  settled 
manently  in  1712,  receiving  a  yearly 
£200  from  Queen  Anne.  He  was  dire* 
Royal  Academy  of  Music  1720-28,  and  8 
J.  J.  Heidegger  in  the  management  of 
Theatre  1729-34.  He  gave  up  operati 
ment  entirely  in  1740,  after  he  had  los 
in  the  business.  In  1751  he  became  blini 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Handel's  compositions  include  some  i 
twenty- three  oratorios,  and  a  large 
church  music,  not  to  speak  of  his  ii 
pieces.  Though  his  operas  were  superi< 
of  his  contemporaries,  they  have  now  1 
seded  and  largely  forgotten,  with  the  e 
certain  detached  arias.  It  is  upon  hi 
that  his  fame  rests.  It  was  his  peculia 
create  and  perfect  the  oratorio;  and  in  t 
is  still  supreme.  His  best  known  on 
Esther  {1720);  5au/ (1739);  Israel  in  Ei 
The  Messiah  (17A2);  Samson  {174Z);  J% 
bcms  (1747);  and  Jcphthah  (1752).  His 
edited  by  S.  Arnold  (40  vols.,  London, 
more  recently  by  F.  Chrysander,  for  i 
Hiindel-Gesellschaft  (100  vols.,  Leipsic 
See  Music,  Sacred. 

Biblioorapht:    The  best  early  biography  is 
iK-ariiu;,    Memoirs   of   the    Life   of  .  .  .  Geo 
Handel,   London,    1760.     Consiilt  further: 
stro.  Life  of  Il&ndel,  ed.  G.  Grove,  London, 

B.  Ramsay,  I^ecturee  on  the  Genius  of  Hds 
F.  Crowest.  The  Great  Tone  Poets,  ib.  I8i 
mann,  Georg  Friedrich  Handel,  sein  Lsbt 
Werke,  Berlin,  18S2:  Mrs.  J.  MarahaU,  Hi 
Sfusicians  Series,  I^ondon,  1883:  C.  E.  Bow 
Composers,  ib.  1888;  J.  C.  Hadden,  Han 
L.  EnRel.  From  Handel  to  Halle,  ib.  1890; 
botham.  Private  Life  of  the  Great  Composer 
1893;    F.  Volbach.  Georg  Friedrich  H&ndet, 

C.  L.  A.  Williams,  Handel,  London,  1901: 
min«^.  Handel,  ib.  1904;  S.  Taylor.  The  I 
Handel  to  Works  of  Other  Composers,  Cambi 
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The  Beginnings  (}  1).  Pottery  (|  5 

Developed  by  City  Life.  Gilds  The  8tone-C 

(5  2).  The  Carpent 

Metal-Working  (}  3).  Weaving  (| 

The  Gold.««mith  (}  4).  Other  Trade 

Handicraft  was  for  the  ancients  a  gifi 
all  other  knowlodjrc,  so  that  the  Israelii 
placed  its  origin  in  the  very  eariiest 
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iGan.  iv.  17,  22).  In  the  Code  of  Ham- 
(lee  Hammurabi  and  His  Code)  mention 
is  made  of  fully  developed  gilds  in 
L  Tie  Babylonia,  and  doubtless  Syria  and 
Bepn-  Palestine  also  possessed  them.  It  is 
niiiigi.  probable  that  the  Israelites,  however, 
in  their  nomadic  period  had  only  the 
dementary  knowledge  of,  perlmps,  metal- 
and  the  dressing  of  leather.  The  later 
theory  according  to  which  the  Israelites  in  the 
lime  of  their  wanderings  m  the  desert  were  already 
craftsmen  (Ex,  xxv.  and  follomng  chapters) 
Dgether  erroneous.  Even  after  their  settle- 
Palestine  their  progress  in  tliis  respect  was 
Baking,  sy>inniiig,  weavinc:,  and  the  sewing 
|tfiDent$  w^ere  for  a  long  time  the  work  of  the 
louKwife:  the  hu>5band  knew  how  to  tan  leather 
nd  to  make  leather  bottles,  sandals,  and  straps;  I 
licodd  also  build  liis  simple  dwellini?  and  carve 
b wooden  t4x>la.  Only  metal-workimr  and  pottery 
ippeirto  bave  been  special  trades  from  the  earhest 

WitJi  the  consolidation  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
idir  David  and  Solomon,  the  Israelites  gained 
aecess  to  the  cities  of  the  Cajmaaitea 
^Bmkipedand  became  familiar  \dth  their  civi- 
*y  City  life,  lisation.  Greater  pro8f>erity  naturally 
GOds.  brought  greater  requirements,  and 
special  trades  were  developed  for  their 
ition.  Above  all  city  life  both  required  and 
a  speeializiition  of  labor.  In  the  cities 
were  grouped  together  in  the  bazaars 
,g to  their  trades.  In  the  rural  districts  the 
went  from  plaeo  to  fjlace  in  the  exercise  of 
trade.  The  maker  of  agricidtural  implements 
[•WfleTcd  from  village  to  village;  the  goldtiniith 
il  to  the  house  of  his  cu.stomer;  the  armorer 
*tyn  traveletl  about.  The  gatherini:;  oi  the  work- 
in  gilds  and  the  transmission  of  their  art 
Cither  to  son  took  place  in  the  same  way  as  in 
:  tlie  organization  was  t  hat  of  the  family, 
tbfttimcof  Nehemia!i  the  gilds  were  put  upon  the 
plftne  as  the  great  families  (Neh.  lii.  8).  The 
'IN  B<M)k  of  Chronicles  (iv.  14,  21,  23)  names  the 
Pki«oi  the  eiupenters,  by ssus- weavers^  and  potters, 
^^a  lived  in  8ep<arate  localities,  l/sually  peuple  of 
^hf  Runf  tnicJe  lived  in  the  same  place — potters  in 
'jWi  Mid  Riunleh;   goap-boQers  in  Nabhis. 

Mi-t&l-wf irking  was  already  well  known  tr>  the 
^ylQliiAtis  about  3CX)0  bx.    Their  weapoas  were 
Always  of  bronse  or  of  copper,  hard- 
i  Ketftl-    cDod  by  an  alloy  of  tin.     Since  copper 
Wortoag,    is  found  in  Lebanon  and  was  brought 
thence  to  the  Babyloniana,  it  iss  not 
that    bronze    arrow-    and    lance-heads, 
»,  chisels,  and  nails,  dafini^  from  about 
,C.  and  later,  have  been  fuimd  in  Gaza,  Me- 
f,  mnil  Taanach.     Iron,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
to  th«  Canaanites  and  Babylonians  only 
about  1000  B.C.,  and  it  only  gradually  took 
place  of  bronie.    When  the  '*  iron  "  chariots 
Ilii  Canaisnites  arc  mentioned,  the  writer  had  m 
the  conditions  of  his  ovm   time;     chariots 
with  bronie  must  be  meimt.     Accordini^ 
iJit  rwull«  of  the  excavations  and  to  the  Biblical 
lU^  bittfue  wsA  the  metal  most  in  use  during 


the  earlier  years  of  the  monarchy.  Helmet ,  shieldp 
breast-plate,  greaves,  and  sword  are  of  bronze  {I 
Sara.  x^ii.  S-7;  II  Sam.  xxii.  35).  Goliath*s  iron 
spear- head  is  remarked  as  something  unusual  {I 
Sam.  x^ii.  7).  Only  later  is  there  frequent  men* 
Hon  of  iron,  as  of  doors  sheathed  with  iron  and  iron 
bolts  (Isa.  xlv.  2),  breast -plates  (Job  xx.  24),  axes, 
and  hatchtts  (Deut.  xix.  5,  xxvii.  5).  The  ore 
came  from  Lebanon  (cf.  Jer.  xv,  12),  and  fiunaces 
for  its  smelting  are  mentioned  (Deut.  iv.  20;  Jer. 
xi.  4;  I  Ivings  viii,  51).  The  Israelites  did  not 
advtmce  as  far  as  the  casting  of  iron.  For  artistic 
work  only  bronze  was  used  (cf.  the  vessels  of  Solo- 
mon's Tt^mple,  1  Kiujes  vii.  13  sqq.). 

The  Phenicians  always  had  a  kind  of  monopoly 
of  the  fabrication  of  vjises,  dishes,  etc.,  and  it  can 

not  be  determined  in  the  case  of  such 

4.  The  Gold- objects  whether  they  were  made  by 

smitli.       the   Israelites  or  were   brought  from 

Phenicia,  The  sjimc  may  he  said  of 
ornaments  and  other  objectjs  made  of  the  precious 
mctnls.  The  goldsmith  {zoreph)  is  often  mentioned. 
Tliat  the  people  were  famihar  with  liis  work  is 
shown  by  the  metaphors  referring  to  this  craft  used 
by  the  prophets,  such  aa  the  melting  of  gold  in  the 
crucible,  its  purification  with  alkaline  salt  {bor,  Isa, 
i.  25),  soldering  (Isa.  xli.  7),  polishing,  and  the  like. 
Ilammer  and  anvil,  tongs  and  chisel,  crucible  and 
bellows,  and  especially  the  graver  are  tlie  gold- 
smith's tools.  The  art  of  applitpi6  in  gold  was  in 
great  favor,  Idnls  formed  of  wood  or  metal  and 
overlaid  with  gold  were  much  fancied  (Isa.  X3DC,  22; 
II  Kings  xviii.  IC).  The  golden  calves  of  Dan  and 
Bethel  were  probably  made  in  this  wtyle  (1  Kings  xii. 
28).  Fine  gold  thread  ^mis  also  prf>duced  to  be  in- 
terwoven in  costly  garments  (Ex.  xxviii.  6).  Gold 
iBvas  brought  from  southern  Arabia  (Ophir,  Havilah, 
etc.)  by  the  Sabeans  (Ezek.  xxvii.  22). 

Information  concerning  the  potter's  art  is  quit€ 
full  through  the  rich  results  of  the  excavations  at 

Tell  el-flesy.     From  about  1400  B.C. 
5.  Pottery,  can  bo  traced  the  influence  exercised 

by  the  art  of  Mycensp,  through  the 
medium  of  Phenicians  from  Cyprus,  u|>on  the  rude 
art  of  the  Canaanites.  This  appears  in  the  en- 
graved and  stamped  patterns,  consisting  of  wave 
lines,  crosses,  straight  lines,  curves,  etc,  and  also 
in  the  painted  decorations  in  the  style  of  Myceme; 
geometric  figures  (circles,  wave  lines,  etc>)  and  rep- 
resentations of  birds  and  ibexes,  all  executed  in  the 
very  best  manner.  In  the  early  Israelii ic  period 
Phenician  influence  is  dominant  both  in  the  form 
and  in  the  style  of  decoration.  Later,  about  700 
B.C.,  Greek  influence  asserts  itself  and  brilliant 
yellownsh-brown  or  black  ware  is  found,  usually 
decorated  with  concentric  circles.  It  is,  nf  course, 
diifictilt  to  determine  what  was  made  by  the  Israel- 
ites in  their  villages  and  what  was  brought  in  by 
Phenician  merchants,  but  it  is  known  that  the 
Isnielites  quickly  assimilated  this  art .  The  proph- 
ets took  their  metaphors  from  the  potter's  art,  and 
they  speak  of  kneading  the  clay  (Jer.xviii.6),  which 
was  trodden  by  the  feet  (Isa.  xli.  25),  and  of  the 
potter's  wheel,  upon  which  the  vessel  was  formed 
(Jer.  xviii.  3).  This  wheel,  as  its  name  (obknuyimt 
dual)  indicates,  consisted  of  two  disks,  which  re- 
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volved  one  above  the  other.    It  was  worked  by 
the  feet  (Ecclus.  xxxviii.  29). 

The  stone-cutter  (^raah  ebhen)  was  also  a  builder. 
He  undertook  the  entire  construction  of  the  bouse. 

As  is  shown  by  tiie  excavations,  the 
6.  The  dwelling-houses  were  always  small 
Stone-  huts,  with  walls  made  of  mud-bricks 
Cutter,      or  of  unhewn  stones  roughly  built  up; 

even  in  the  principal  cities  walls  built 
of  hewn  stones  were  rare.  As  tools  of  the  stone- 
cutter, in  addition  to  the  hammer  and  chisel,  the 
level  (II  Kings  xxi.  13;  Heb.  mialUpelethf  Eng.  ver- 
sions, "  line  "),  the  line  (Isa.  xxviii.  17,  and  else- 
where), and  the  plunmiet  (Amos  vii.  7)  are  men- 
tioned. 

The  carpenter  (fiaraah  *ef)  is  entrusted  with  the 
fabrication  of  all  wooden  articles  for  the  household, 

and  also  plows,  threshing-carts,  win- 

7.  The  Car-  nowing-shovels,  and  the  like.    Some 

penter.      were  able  to  execute  fine  work  and 

carved  images  of  the  gods  (cf.  Isa.  xl. 
20,  xliv.  13-14).  They  worked  with  saws  (Isa.  x.  15), 
axes,  and  hatchets  (Deut.  xix.  5),  planes  (Isa.  xliv. 
13),  hammers  (Isa.  xliv.  12),  and  compasses  (Lsa.  xliv. 
13) ;  line  and  rule  are  also  mentioned  (Isa.  xliv.  13). 
Weaving  was  mostly  done  at  home;  finer  fabrics 
were  brought  from  abroad.    The  oldest  method  of 

weaving  is  still  used  by  the  Bedouins; 
8.  Weaving,  threads  are  stretched  lengthwise  along 

the  ground  and  the  cross-thread  is 
pushed  through  with  the  fingers;  the  web  is  pushed 
together  with  a  wooden  reed.  The  Eg3rptians  had 
two  kinds  of  looms,  and  they  were  also  known  in 
Palestine.  In  the  Middle  Empire  the  loom  is  hori- 
zontal, the  beams  are  fastened  to  the  ground,  and 
the  weavers  crouch  down  in  working.  This  kind  of 
loom  is  suggested  in  the  story  of  Samson,  where 
Delilah  weaves  his  hair  into  the  warp  while  he  sleeps 
(Judges  xvi.  13-14).  In  the  Now  Empire  the  loom 
is  upright;  above  and  below  are  stationary  beams; 
the  weavers  stood  and  wove  from  the  bottom  up- 
ward. Greek  sources  present  a  third  kind  of  loom, 
in  which  the  long  threads  of  the  warp  hung  from  a 
beam  above,  held  taut  by  stones  attached  to  the 
ends;  in  this  loom  the  weaving  was  from  above 
downward.  Many  such  stones  have  been  found  in 
the  excavations,  and  suffice  to  show  that  this  type 
of  loom  existed  in  Palestine.  As  early  as  ancient 
Egyptian  looms,  the  shifting  of  the  even  and  un- 
even threads  of  the  warp,  which  must  lie  alternately 
above  and  below  the  woof,  was  accomplished  as 
follows:  the  uneven  threads  were  bound  by  strings 
to  a  stick  so  that  they  could  be  lifted  up  together; 
the  thread  of  the  woof  was  fastened  to  another  stick 
and  pushed  through  the  warp.  How  early  the 
shuttle  (Job  vii.  6)  came  into  use,  is  not  known. 
Variegated  garments,  striped  or  checked,  were  ad- 
mired by  the  Israelites  and  in  Syria  generally. 

It  is  only  by  chance  that  the  tanners  and  dyers 
are  not  mentioned  among  other  artisans  in  the  Old 

Testament.     Bakers  are  found  only  in 
9.  Other     the  cities,  in  the  country  baking  being 
Trades,      done  at  home.     The  fullers  have  a  cer- 
tain importance,  but  also  a  bad  repute. 
They  made  woolen  fabrics  waterproof  by  felting  the 
wool  and  also  cleaned  old  clothes.   They  were  forced 


to  exercise  their  trade  outside  of  the  city  of  Jen 
lem  on  account  of  the  bad  odors  produced  and 
cause  a  good  supply  of  water  was  needed  (Isa.  vii. 

I.  Benzingei 
BiBUOoaAPHT:  F.  Delitnch,  jQdiaekea  HandwerktH 
M%ur  Zeit  Je9u,  Erlangen.  1875,  Eii<.  transl..  Jewitk  AH 
Life,  London.  1877.  Philadelphia.  1883.  New  York,  li 
H.  Winelder.  in  AUteBtammiliehs  Fondiungen,  Lei] 
1892;  P.  Rieger.  Vertuch  einer  T^ehnoUvie  und  Te 
nologie  dsr  Handwerk€  in  dsr  Mianah,  Berlin.  1804; 
Day.  Social  Life  of  t/u  Hebrew,  New  York.  1001; 
iv.  807:  EB,  articles  "  Handicrafts."  "  Metals,"  ** 
tery,"  "  Weaving." 

HAKDS,   IMPOSITION   OF;    LATIHG  ON 
See  Laying  on  of  Hands. 

HANERy  hd'ner,  JOHANN:  Humanist;  l> 
Nuremberg,  date  not  known;  d.  at  Bamberg  c.  1 
He  probably  studied  at  Ingolstadt,  and  must  1 
been  known  in  certain  circles  as  a  humanist 
1517.  He  gave  personal  advice  to  Leo  X.  in  re^ 
to  the  Lutheran  cause,  and  in  1524  addressed  a  le 
to  Clement  VII.  reconunending  certain  slight  eo 
siastical  reforms,  in  the  manner  of  Erasmus.  C 
month  later  he  urged  Erasmus  to  come  forward 
behalf  of  the  threatened  Church,  but  his  addresi 
seem  to  have  made  no  impression.  In  1525 
became  preacher  of  the  cathedral  church  in  WQ: 
burg,  but  his  leanings  toward  the  Reformation  so 
compelled  liim  to  leave.  As  he  had  started  frc 
Erasmus,  he  was  more  inclined  toward  Zwin^  tb 
toward  Luther.  He  attempted  to  bring  about 
reconciliation  on  the  question  of  the  Lord's  Supp 
At  the  Diet  of  Speyer  in  1526  he  became  acquaint 
with  Landgrave  Philip,  who  took  him  into  his  se: 
ice.  After  giving  up  his  position  at  WQrzburg, 
returned  to  Nuremberg  and  received  a  small  prebe 
there;  but  in  consequence  of  mortified  ambiti' 
dissatisfaction  with  the  condition  of  the  chuidi 
Nuremberg,  and  deficient  knowledge  of  the  Lutbe: 
doctrine  of  justification,  he  went,  in  1532,  to  Rege 
burg  and  reentered  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
1533  he  sent  to  Landgrave  Philip  and  George  of  S 
ony  a  maniLscript  treatise,  directed  against  the  £^v 
geHcal  doctrine  of  justification,  Praphetia  vdvu 
nova  hoc  est^  ^^era  scriptwra  interpretatio.  De  srpte 
coffnUione  Christi,  which  Cochlseus  published  in  15 
against  the  will  of  the  author.  Haner  was  answen 
by  Thomas  Vehatorius,  preacher  of  Nurembeig; 
his  De  sola  fide  iustificanle  nos  in  oculii  dei  (159 
reprinted  1556).  In  the  beginning  of  1535  Ham 
had  to  leave  Nuremberg  and  went  to  Bamber 
where  he  was  accepted  as  preacher  of  the  cathedr 
church  late  in  1541.  In  1535  he  sent  a  treatise  c 
the  council  to  Vergerio  and  in  1537  made  00 
propositions  to  the  pope.  In  1539  he  published  i 
licipsic  Theses  Joannia  Haneri  Noribergenm  i 
pcmitentia,  in  which  he  attacked  Luther  and  tiii 
to  influence  the  antinomian  controversy  (see  Ami 

NOMIANISM  AND  AnTINOMIAN  CONTROVERSIES,  H 

(T.  KOLDl.) 

Riblioorapht:  J.  J.  I.  von  Ddllinger,  Reformation,  i.  1 
nqq..  Regensburg,  1851;  idem,  BeitrAge  zwr  poiiHaA 
kirdUichen  und  Ktdturgeechidite  der  aeehe  leUien  Jt 
hunderte,  iii.  105  nqq..  Vienna,  1882;  F.  F.  von  8od 
Beitr&ge  zwr  QeadiidHu  der  Reformation,  p.  354,  Nurembl 
1855;  A.  Baur,  ZwinglU  Theolooie,  ii.  418  Hiq..  Hi 
1880;  W.  Friedensburg,  in  Beitriige  eur  hayerietken  I 
chengeechichU,  v.  (1809)  167.  Prof.  Kolde  purpoHi 
write  a  biography. 


RELIGIOUS  ET^^CYCLOPEDLl 


Handtcrafts^  Hebrew 
HajiniiLg:toii 


EAJfllAf  WILLIAM:  Frt'e  Church  of  Scotland j 
b,  at  Belfast,  Ireland,  Nov.  26,  IHilS;  d.  in  London 
Mjiy24, 1882.  He  was  educated  at  the  universitiea 
of  Gla^w  and  Edinburgh,  was  ordained  pastor  of 
fjjc  pamh  of  East  KBbride,  near  Glasgow,  in  IHSS, 
MdwaBtninsliite*!  tothe  parish  of  Skirling^  Pceble- 
ihinjf  ia  1837,  He  was  an  active  supporter  of 
ThiQtMs  Chalmera  in  the  ecclesiasitical  controversy 
of  the  time;  and  at  the  disruption  of  1843  he  joined 
ibe  Free  Church,  taking  Ids  entire  congregation 
«ilh  him.  In  LS47  he  was  entrusted  with  the  pn?i>- 
tnlloD  of  the  ofBeial  life  of  Chalmers,  and  in  the 
mm  year  be  was  appointed  editor  of  the  Xorth 
Britith  Ba^i^w.  In  1S50  he  became  the  colleague 
of  Thomas  Guthrie  (q.v.)  in  the  St.  John's  Free 
Cbufcb,  Ivlinburgh,  w^hero  lie  preached  to  many 
divotd  hearers  tiU  las  retirement  in  1866-  His 
pniKiipal  works  are  Memoirs  oj  the  Life  ami  Writings 
^TkomoA  Chahiers  {4  vols.,  Echnburgh,  184t>-52); 
li|if«  and  the  Hugu^not^  (I860);  ami  Our  Lord's 
^m  Earth  (6  vols.,  1869).  He  edited  The  Pos- 
i^kmim  Works  of  Thomas  Chalmet  (9  vohs,,  1847- 
IWy);   also  A  Selection  from  the  Correspondence  of 

t  Chalmers  (1853);  and  the  Letters  of  Thomas 

t&ILifUathcn  (2vok.,  1877). 
BttuooBAFHT;  DNB,  xxiv.  3OQ-301. 

HAHIIAH  {Hebr.  Hannah,  "  grace,  winsomeness'^): 
A  Eebi«w  feminine  name,  occurring  in  the  Bible 
«nd  Apocrypha  in  three  instances:  (1)  The  mother 
of  tbc  prophet  Samuel  (q.v.).  (2)  The  mfe  of 
_?«l>4t,  of  the  tribe  of  NephthaU  (Tohit  i.  9).  Ac- 
r  to  tJje  Vulgate  the  wife  of  Raguel  bears  the 
f  name  (Tobit  vii.  2,  8,  M,  16,  viii.  12;  LXX., 
fiAw).  (3)  A  **  prophetess  "  of  fhe  tribe  of  Asher 
(l^e  ii.  36-38,  where  the  Enghsli  versions  repro- 
do<*  the  Greek  form  Anna).  It  is  said  in  praise 
^  her  [liat  after  seven  years  in  marriage  she  had 
<flntiaued  in  i^idowhood  to  her  eighty-fourth  year. 
tejj  ttt  all  times  ready  and  receptive  for  divine 
ivvilitiaiui,  she  could  draw  near,  like  Simeon,  at 
^  Kj^t  hour  to  greet  in  the  infant  Jesus  the  Re- 
^^Bm  of  Ij^raelf  prefiguring  the  widows  described 
^  I  Tvm.  v.  5.  Arnold  ROegg. 

^"titMiWMfTf:  OB,  ii.  2W;  JE,  vi.  21d-220.  and  the  lit«ra- 
(ViQted  uiid«;r  8\Utjr.L. 

filfeUH,  JOSEPH  ADDISON:  Church  of  Eng- 
^;  b.  at  Warrington  (15  m.  e.  of  Liverpool;, 
Wihiro,  Dec,  1,  1867.  He  was  educated  at 
QMBtt's  CoUege,  Cambridge  (B.A..  1S90),  and,  after 
w>8|  aasbtant  master  at  Warrington  Grammar- 
*<*<wl  in  1890-91,  wa^  ordered  deiicon  in  1892,  and 
^ii^iiAiiifid  priest  in  the  following  year.  He  was 
dl|lliia  ftXkd  tutor  in  St.  John^s  CoUege,  Battersea 
(1182^),  and  since  1895  has  been  principal  of 
tbf  KATwicb  and  Ely  Diocesan  Tnuning  College  at 
Norrjch. 

HAUffE,  hflnV.  JOHAKIf  WILHELM :  German  Prot- 
t).  at  Harber  (near  Ltineburg,  68  m.  n.n.e. 
ver)  Dec.  29,  181:^;  d.  stEppendorf  (a  sulj- 
rir)  Nov.  21.  1889-  He  attended  ^ym- 
JLVsheim  und  Brunswick,  and  the  uni- 
L'l  G'jttingen,  H:dle,  and  Berlin,  receiving 
^  of  Ph.D.  from  Jena  in  1 840,  after  ha\nng 
three  years  to  private  patristic  studies  at 


WolfenbUttel.  From  18^10  to  1848  he  was  at  Bnins- 
wick^  where  he  incurred  the  enmity  of  the  ratir>uaH.s- 
tie  clergj'  of  the  city,  wlio  succeeded  in  debarring  him 
from  ptrsition  after  po'jition,  so  that,  in  1851,  he 
was  com }xi lied  to  accept  a  count r>^  piistorate  at  the 
Hanoverian  village  of  Bethehi.  He  removed  to  a 
similar  pi3sition  at  Salzhemmendorf  in  1854.  His 
fortune  changed,  however,  in  1861,  when  he  w^as 
called  to  Gixnfswald  as  pastor  of  St.  James's  and 
also  as  professor  of  practical  theolngy  at  the  univer- 
Kity  of  the  same  city.  He  retained  those  positions 
until  his  retireinent  from  active  life  in  1886,  after 
which  he  spent  the  remainder  of  hia  hfe  at  Eppea- 
dorf. 

Hanne's  theological  position  w^as  eseentially  pos- 
itive, although  his  poetic  and  pliilosophical  tend- 
encies brought  him  into  frequent  conJlict  with  the 
strictly  orthodox  as  well  as  with  the  rationalists. 
At  a  later  periml  he  entered  the  Protest(i7itenii>e:reint 
but  in  his  concluding  years  he  maintained  a  dis- 
tinctly irenic  attitude,  particularly  toward  younger 
coUcagties  whose  vie\^'a  differed  essentially  from 
his  own.  His  writings  comprise  the  following 
works : 

RaiionattJtmuM  und  wpecuiaHve  TheoloffU  in  BrauH^chteeiQ 
i  Brunswick,  1838);  Festreden  an  Gtbildele  ilbttr  doJt  W^atn 
dM  cJiriMllieJktn  Glauhena,  inbeaondtre  uhtr  da»  V^h/lUnis  Asr 
ffettchichtticJuan  Prrann  Ckriati  xur  Idea  dea  ChrUtentHins  ( 1S3Q); 
FriedricJi  Schfeiermachcr  ata  retiffiosrr  Oenius  DruUchlanda 
(1840):  SokraU't  al«  GeniuB  drr  UumaniUit  (1841);  Det 
modern*  Nihiliamua  und  dia  ^trauam'ache  Glaubewilehre  ifn 
y^erhdUnia  tur  Idee  der  chri&Uichen  Retiffion  (HielefGld,  1842); 
Anti-itrthodoj:,  otter  otgen  Budkatabendienai  und  Pfaffentum 
und  far  den  fr^ien  Geiat  der  HuntanltAt  umi  dea  Chriateniufn» 
(Bruuswiek,  1846);  Der  freie  Olaube  im  Kampf  mil  den  tka' 
oioffiachen  Hulhheiten  unarer  Toot  (1846);  fUliffiiiae  Mahn- 
unffen  sur  SOAne  (1848):  Vorhitfe  turn  Glauben,  oder  das 
iV under  deM  Christentuma  im  EinktanQe  mit  Vemunft  und 
Natur  (3  part^,  Jen&.  1850-51);  ZeiUtpieQflunaen  (Heiuover, 
1852);  Bekenntnisae.  oder  drei  BUdw  vom  Olauben  (1861); 
Dte  Idee  der  abaoluten  Per»6ntiehktii^  oder  GoU  urtc/  srin  Ver- 
haltnia  suT  Welt,  inlteaondera  Eur  menachlicHen  PerannlifA- 
keit  t2  vols.,  1861-62):  Din  Ze%i  der  deutachen  Freiheit^ 
kriege  in  ikrer  Bedeu^ng  fUr  die  Zukunft  dea  Reichea  Gottea 
und  aeiner  Gereehiiffkeit  (1803);  Anti-Henffatenbero  (EJber- 
feM  18f17V,  Der  Geiat  dea  Chriatentum*  (1867);  Di«  chriti- 
lif'ke  Kirche  nach  ihrer  Stelluno  und  Aufgabe  im  ReicK»  dmr 
SiUlu^hk^ni  (BerJiD,  1868);  and  Die  Kirche  im  nmten  Reieha 
(1871).  (O.  Z6CKLEBt.) 

BiTiMOonAPITT:    BJF  own  Drei  B&eJter  vom  Gtauben,  pp.  79- 
122,  Iiaiiovor«  1865,  cooliiins  ttutobto^rapliical  umteriid. 

HAWiraCGTON,  JAMES:  Anglican  raisyionary 
bishop  of  Eiistern  Equatorial  Africa;  b.  at  Hurst- 
pierpoint  (8  m.  from  Brighton),  Fjngland,  Sept.  3, 
1847;  d.  in  Uganda,  Africa,  Oct.  29,  18.85.  He 
studied  at  St.  Mary's  Had,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1873; 
M.A.,  1875;  D.D.,  18S4);  was  ordained  deacon  and 
lx>came  curate  at  Martinhoe  and  Trcidishoe  1874, 
and  of  St.  George's,  riurstpierpoint,  1875;  waa  or- 
dained priest  1876.  In  1882  he  offered  himself  to 
the  Chiireb  Missionary  Society  for  the  Central  Africa 
mission  at  Rubaga  for  a  period  of  fivt*  years^  was 
nccepted,  and  rf'ache«l  Msalala  on  the  Victoria 
Nyanza  the  same  year,  when  a  severe  illness  com- 
pelled bis  return.  He  resumed  his  duties  al  Hurst- 
pie  rpoint,  but  in  1881  was  offered  the  bishopric 
named  above,  then  newly  created,  accepted  it.  was 
const^crated  June  24,  1884,  and  sailed  the  same  year, 
reaching  Mombasa  Jan.  24,  1885.  He  determined 
to  open  up  a  new  road  by  a  healthier  route  through 


HanoT«r 
Hardenberff 


THE  NEW  SCHAFF-HERZOG 


the  Masai  country  to  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza,  which 
he  reached  Oct.  17.  This  approach  from  a  new 
direction  alarmed  the  natives,  who  feared  encroach- 
ments from  the  whites,  and  the  bishop  and  his  com- 
pany were  seized  by  Chief  Mwanga  of  Uganda,  on 
Oct.  21,  and  were  put  to  death  eight  days  later. 

Bibliography:  E.  C.  Dawsoq.  Jamea  Hannington,  Fir§i 
Biahop  of  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa,  London.  1887;  DNB, 
xxiv.  307-308. 

HANOVER.    See  Prussia. 

HANSIZ,  hdn'sits,  MARCUS:  Jesuit  church  his- 
torian; b.  near  Vdlkermarkt  (47  m.  s.w.  of  Graz), 
Carinthia,  Apr.  23, 1683;  d.  at  Vienna  Sept.  6, 1766. 
He  was  educated  at  Ebemdorf  and  Vienna,  and 
became  a  teacher  of  philosophy  and  history,  first  at 
Graz  and  later  at  various  other  places.  Inspired 
by  special  histories  of  the  Church  in  France,  Italy, 
and  England,  he  began  a  comprehensive  Gtrmania 
sacra,  conmiencing  with  the  history  of  the  church 
at  Lorch,  the  diocese  of  Passau,  and  the  archbishop- 
ric of  Salzburg,  which  formed  the  first  two  volumes 
(Augsburg,  1727-29).  After  1731  he  occupied  him- 
self partly  with  minor  works  and  partly  with  the 
collection  of  materials  for  the  third  volimie  of  his 
great  work,  which  was  designed  to  comprise  the 
history  of  the  diocese  of  Regensburg,  as  well  as  with 
gathering  data  for  the  bishoprics  of  Vienna,  Ncu- 
stadt,  Scckau  Gurk,  Lavant,  and  the  history  of 
Carinthia.  He  was  able,  however,  to  publish  only 
the  introduction  to  this  volume  (Vienna,  1754),  for 
the  controversy  in  which  his  researches  involved 
him  with  the  canons  of  St.  Emmeram  led  him  to 
retire  from  all  literary  activity.  Nevertheless,  his 
interest  in  the  work  was  unabated  until  his  death. 
After  his  decease  appeared  his  Analecta  pro  historia 
Carinthiw  (Klagenfurt,  1872).  Even  in  its  frag- 
mentary state,  the  Germania  sacra  forms  a  note- 
worthy product  of  German  industry  and  a  valuable 
preliminary  for  the  liistory  of  Germany  and  its 
Church;  and  its  author  was  cliaracterized  not  only 
by  learning,  diligence,  and  perspicuity,  but  also  by 
love  of  truth  and  historical  critical  ability. 

(O.  ZOCKLERf.) 

Bibuoorapht:  A.  and  A.  de  Backer,  flerivaina  de  la  com- 
pagnie  de  Jieua,  ii.  285.  7  vols.,  Li^e,  1853-61;  H.  Hur- 
ter,  Nomenclator  literariua  recentioria  theologiae  catholica, 
iii.  109-111,  Innsbruck,  1883. 

HAPAX  LEGOMENON  or  EIREMENON  (Gk. 
"  Once  said  '*  or  "  spoken  "):  An  expression  used  in 
exegetical  or  text^critical  works  signifying  that  the 
word,  phrase,  or  combination  is  not  known  to 
exist  elsewhere,  or  at  least  is  singular  in  the  book 
or  author  under  discussion. 

HAPHTARAH,  haf-td'rtl  ("  conclusion,"  pi.  Haph- 
larolh):  Reading  lessons  or  paragraphs  taken  from 
the  Prophets,  read  after  the  Law  in  the  morning  ser- 
vices of  the  synagogues  on  Sabbaths  and  feast- 
days,  and  in  the  afternoon  services  on  fast-days. 
The  passage  chosen  has  some  relation,  which,  how- 
ever, is  often  very  indirect,  to  the  section  previously 
read  from  the  Law.  See  Bible  Text,  I.,  2,  §  2; 
Syn.\gogue. 

Biblioorapht:  C.  A.  Briggs,  Stiuiy  of  Holy  Scripturt,  p. 
179.  New  York.  18W. 


HAPPER,  ANDREW  PATTON:  Presbyterian, 
near  Monongahela  City,  Penn.,  Oct.  20,  1818;  d 
Wooster,  O.,  Oct.  27,  1894.  He  was  gradua 
at  Jefferson  College,  Canonsburg,  Pa.,  1835, 
Western  Theological  Seminaxy,  Allegheny,  1 
1843,  and  in  medicine  at  the  University  of  Pe 
sylvania  1844.  In  1844  he  became  a  missionary 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canton,  CHiina.  Wl 
on  a  visit  to  America  in  1885-86  he  raised  fundi 
establish  the  Christian  College  of  China,  now 
Canton  Christian  College  at  Honglok  opposite 
city  of  Canton.  In  1891  he  returned  to  Americi 
live. 

HAPPINESS:  This  is  not  a  simple  sensation,' 
the  enjoyment  of  a  piece  of  good  fortune ;  it  is  rat 
a  state  of  complete  satisfaction;  again,  it  is  : 
like  bliss,  a  part  of  some  other-worldly  good, 
therefore  to  find  its  realization  in  the  other 
it  rather  belongs  to  th6  mundane,  and  is  enjoye 
the  present  life.  In  this  sense  the  idea  is  o 
utilized  in  ancient  ethics  as  the  ruling  principl 
action.  Plato  alone  regarded  as  the  object  of  eti 
participation  in  an  other-worldly  good  through 
knowledge  of  **  ideas,"  especially  of  the  higj 
"  idea,"  viz.,  God.  Consequently,  Plato's  not 
approximates  that  of  Christianity,  but  without 
ing  able  to  bring  this  bliss  into  connection  with 
ethics  which  has  its  motive  force  within.  In 
development  of  Christian  ethics,  the  connectioo 
ethics  with  the  striving  for  happiness  was  resta. 
in  the  time  of  the  "  Enlightenment,"  but  resuL 
only  in  a  refined  Epicureanism.  On  the  other  h&. 
Kant  energetically  opposed  this  eudemonism 
emphasizing  the  absolute  and  independent  wortk 
the  moral  law  apart  from  its  utilitarian  beaii 
To  be  sure,  he  regarded  as  man's  highest  good 
union  of  virtue  and  happiness,  and  derived  thi 
from  the  notions  of  immortality  and  God.  But 
demand  for  morality,  according  to  Kant,  is  t^ 
satisfied  for  its  own  sake  without  reference  to  tfc 
moral  postulates.  Many  efforts  were  made 
mitigate  this  vigorous  legalism,  and  as  a  ra 
happiness  was  brought  again  into  close  relat.: 
with  morality.  That  happiness  is  not  the  higl 
end  of  man  is  emphatically  affirmed  by  that  ; 
simism  whose  extreme  assertion  is  that  man  is  i 
tined  to  unhappiness — a  position  which  is  at  the  a1 
extreme  from  that  of  a  false  optimism  (see  O^ 
mism;  Pessimism).  The  Christian  doctrine  rejc 
both  extremes.  It  teaches  that  man  may  obt 
full  self-satisfaction  only  as  something  otii 
worldly,  as  Blessedness  (q.v.).  By  that  bliss  wh 
is  established  in  his  life  and  perfected  in  the 
to  come,  besides  obtaining  a  relative  mund] 
blessedness  (cf.  Matt.  vi.  33),  he  helps  to  usha 
the  kingdom  of  God  with  its  gifts  of  peace  and 
and  its  laws  of  love  to  God  and  to  neighbor,  anc 
to  further  the  complete  development  of  hunuu 
in  this  world.  F.  Sieffbs: 

Biblioorapht:  J.  Masaie,  in  Expoeitor,  ser.  1,  vols. 
X.;  idem  in  DB,  u.  300-301;  G.  Hodces.  The  Pum 
Happineea.  New  York.  1906;  L.  Abbott.  ChriaVa  8 
of  Happineaa.  ib.  1907;  DCG,  i.  702-703. 

HARAlf,  h^'ran  (Hebr.  Jffaran;  Gk.  Karrax): 
name  of  the  most  important  city  in  North  Id 
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potamia,  flihmted  in  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Balich, 
early  celebrated  as  a  seat  of  worship  of  the  moon- 
god.  lU  ruins,  three  English  miles  In  circuit,  lie 
a  d&fs  journey  southeaat  of  Urfa-Edesaa.  The 
etymology  of  the  name  is  obscure;  the  Assyrian 
fonii  of  the  word,  Harranu,  connects  it  with  the 
word  for  road*  and  with  its  location  on  the  caravan 
route  between  Syria  and  the  East. 

SmiTces  for  the  pre- Assyrian  history  of  North 
MesopDtomia  unfortunately  still  he  buried  in  the 
mound*  of  the  valleys  of  the  Chabor  and  the  Balich, 
Slight  investigations  by  Layard  along  the  Chabor 
brought  to  light  some  pre-Assyrian  monuments. 
The  course  of  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  hi.slory 
shoTfti  that  from  prehistoric  times  North  Meso- 
potamia was  a  region  of  great  Babylonian-Semitic 
sUttt;  and  Winckler  places  here  the  state  of  Kis- 
thiti,  a  region  which  gave  one  of  the  titles  much  used 
by  BAbylonian  kings,  of  which  region  Haran  was 
perhaps  the  capital  and  most  important  city.  The 
"  laud  of  Haran  "  of  the  Assjn-ian  inscriptions  had 
gn?iit  iinp<:»rtance  both  for  the  commerce  of  Assyria 
»nd  Babylonia  and  for  the  religious  development 
of  Assyria.  The  oblest  reports  of  North  Mesopo- 
iMJift  are  in  the  Amarna  Tablets  (q.v.).  and  show 
the  region  as  being  at  the  tim^  imder  the  control  of 
lfl€  Mitanni.  The  rule  of  the  Mitanni  was  over- 
tl»ro*Ti  by  AssjTia  200  years  later,  when  Shal- 
•M^wser  L  assumfwl  the  title  Icing  of  ICisshati. 
Tl^th'pileser  I.  himted  elephants  in  the  land  of 
fl«*n;  Shalmaneaer  il.  built  a  temple  to  Sin  in 
city.  Later  the  district  took  part  in  the  revolt 
Assyria,  and  paid  a  heavy  penalty  therefor, 
tftr  the  downfall  of  Assyria  the  region  came  under 
Idcari  control,  after  devasta,tion  by  the  Umman- 
and  N  abonid  us  re  bu  il  t  X  he  c  1 1  y  of  H  a  ran  a  nd 
temple  for  the  moon-god.  In  Christian  times 
in  important  center  of  heathenism  until  the 
lie  Ages. 

Tha^jire  st'dl  indicationa  in  traces  of  roads  of  the 

•n^portAace  of  Haran  for  trade  in  early  times,  and 

^Itxxvii,  23  speaks  of  its  commerce  with  Phe- 

Diaa.   Of  jtfi  influence  in  religion  over  a  large  region 

there  swie  tnonument-s  from  near  Aleppo  and  Senjirli. 

Acfording  to  the  Old  Testament,  Haran  in  Aram- 

nJibnuin  was   the  place  of  the  t  he  op  h  any  which 

oinct^d  Abraham  to  leiive  his  country  and  kindred, 

of  Elieiser's  wooing  of  Rebekah  for  Isaac,  of  Jacob  *s 

fnijTfeen  years  of  servitude,  and  the  place  of  depar- 

!  the  migrations  of  the  Terahites  to  Canaan. 

img  to  another  tradition^  Haran  is  merely  the 

*«*ond  point  of  departure,  the  original  place  being 

Ur  of  the  Chaldees.     The  version  in  P,  giving  the 

denvstion  from  Ur,  is  probably  based  on  earlier 

report*  in  E,  since  not  without  cogent  reasons  would 

*  lymtor  of  that  time  derive  the  Hebrew  origins 

feom  the  land  of  their  foes.    The  two  traditions  hiive 

1  eonnection  in  so  far  a.s  both  cities  were  noted  seats 

of  file  same  ciUt,  though  in  Ur  the  moon-god  was 

«ilfed  Nannar,  in  Haran,  Sin.     Laban  Is  it^self  a 

pwiieal  name  for  the  deity  of  Haran,  while  Sarah 

f^calls  the  Assyrian   Sarrafxi,   the  consort   of  the 

mociD-god,  and  Mikah,  the  name  of  the  wife  of 

Nahor,    is   reminiscent   of   the   AssjTian    nmlkaiu, 

*'  priacem/'  a  title  under  which  Isht^r  was  wor- 

flluped  in  Haran.  A.  Jeremiab. 

V.^10 


6TSLio<7RAl'nT:  D.  A.  Ohwolson,  Dig  Swthier  und  d«r  S*a- 
hiMmuB,  part  i,.  St.  Petersburg,  1856;  J.  Hnl^vy.  Miianffu 
d'ipiijraphie,  Pa.ri«,  t874:  idem,  in  Rtvue  »&mitiq\te,  1804; 
E,  ScbrodiT,  KeUinackrifUn  und  GtachithtMhimchung, 
GicAsen.  IS78;  idem,  in  KAT,  pp.  29  »<.|q.,  et  paMim; 
it,  Kittel.  in  TheohiQUch^  Hiudien  a»i«  WUrtiernkterg,  lg86, 
pp.  103  flqq.;  idem,  Oetchichte  der  Jlehrfler,  pp.  136, 
Goth  a,  ISSH,  Eoig.  tran&l.,  tx>ndoo,  1895;  Ainsworih,  in 
PSBA,  1891,  pp.  387  aqq.;  A.  Met,  Oe^chichUs  der  Stndt 
fiarrtin,  Stnubun,  1892;  H.  Winckler.  AlUyrUntaii^tche 
Forackunoen,  parte  i.-H.,  Ldpde,  1892;  id^ni,  GeMchichte 
Babylonienu  und  Atuiyrient,  pp.  148  »qq>,  ib.  1892;  A,  H. 
Sayce,  The  Higher  Critu^nTn  and  the  Monum^nUt  London, 
1894;  H.  F.  Ht^lmolt,  WeUffetchichU,  vol.  ill,,  part  1, 
Leipidc,  1899;   DB,  ii.  301;   BB,  ii.  1961-63, 

HARBAUGH,  HENRY:  German  Reformed 
Church;  b.  near  Waynesboro  ugh,  Pa.,  Oct.  28, 
1817;  d.  at  Merc^jrsburg,  Pa.,  Dec.  28,  1867. 
Aftar  studying  at  Marshall  College  (1S40--43),  he 
held  pastorates  at  Lewisburg,  Pa.  (1843-50), 
Lancaster  (18oCM>0),  and  Lebanon  (1860-63).  From 
1863  till  bis  death  he  was  profesaor  of  theology  at 
the  Mercers  burg  Seminary.  He  was  a  man  of 
indefatigable  industry,  and  a  prominent  exponent 
of  the  Mercersburg  theology  (q.v.).  He  edited  the 
Guardian  1849-66,  contributed  to  the  Reformed 
Church  Messenger  1861-67,  edited  tlie  Mercertiburt] 
Review  for  some  time  before  his  death,  compiled 
numeroas  almanacs  for  the  board  of  publication  of 
the  German  Reformed  Church,  and  wrote  a  number 
of  books.  His  more  important  works  are:  Heaven, 
or  the  Sainted  Dead  (Philadelplua.  1848);  Heavenly 
Recognition  (1831);  The  Heavenly  Home  (1853); 
Life  of  Michael  Sehlaiter  (1857);  Fathers  of  the 
German  Reformed  Church  in  Europe  ami  America 
(2  vol?.,  1837);  Hymnii  and  Chants  (Lebanon,  1861), 
of  which  the  best  kno\\Ti  is  the  hymn,  Jemm,  I  live 
to  thee;  and  the  collection  of  poems  written  in 
*'  Pennsylvania  German,"  called  Harbottgh's  Hnrje 
(Philadelphia,  1870),  which  enjoyed  a  wide  popu- 
larity. 

UiBLioaaAPHT:  Linn  HarbauKh,  LiU  of  Rev.  Henry  ft  or* 
baugk.  Philiideiphia.  1900. 

HARDENBERG,   ALBERT  RIZAEUS:    German 

Luttieran  theologian;   b.  at  Hardenberg  (75  m.  n.e. 

of  Amsterdam),  Holland,  InW;    d. 

Early  Life,  at  Emden  (120  m.  w.  of  Hambm-g) 
May  18, 1574.  His  name  was  assumed 
from  hia  birthplace ;  possibly  the  family  name  wa» 
Rizaus.  At  the  age  of  seven  he  attended  the  school 
of  the  Bretlu^n  at  Groningen,  where  Gesewin  von 
Halen  was  his  teacher  (see  Common  Life,  Brethren 
uv  the).  There  be  must  have  leAmed  the  views  of 
Wcsscl.  In  1527  he  went  to  the  "  red  school  ■■  of 
the  famous  Aduard  monastery,  where  he  read 
diligently  the  classice^  the  Fathers,  and,  more  than 
anything  else,  the  Bible,  and  was  also  a  dose  student 
of  luistor^'.  By  1530,  when  he  entered  the  University 
at  Louvain,  he  had  become  familiar  with  the  wri- 
tings of  Weasel,  and  shrank  from  the  quibbles  of  the 
scholastic  theologians,  though  lie  had  not  con- 
sciously joined  the  Reformation.  Although  at 
Louvain  the  atmosphere  was  entirely  against  the 
Reformation,  yet  Hardenberg  and  his  frienda, 
through  their  private  reading,  became  zealous  ad- 
vocates of  the  new  ideas.  When  he  had  obtained 
his  degree  he  left  Louvain  and  turned  his  steps 
toward  Italy,  but,  falling  ill  on  the   road,   betook 
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himself  to  Mainz.  There  be  became  a  doctor  of 
theology;  he  then  retmned  to  Louvain,  where 
be  lectm^  on  the  Epistles  of  Paul  with  great 
success.  He  openly  taught  the  doctrine  of  justi- 
fication by  faith,  without,  however,  ranging  him- 
self on  the  side  of  the  Reformers.  Still,  bis 
opponents  roused  themselves  against  him,  and  he 
would  have  been  carried  to  Brussels  and  condemned 
as  a  heretic  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  opposition 
of  the  citizens  and  students.  He  withdrew  to 
Aduard,  where  he  remained  three  years  (1540-42  or 
43).  While  there  he  visited  Hermann  of  Wied  (q.v.) 
archbishop  of  Cologne;  he  also  had  relations  with 
Melanchthon,  and  with  Johannes  a  Lasco,  who  per- 
suaded him  to  leave  Aduard,  which  meant  for  him 
openly  to  espouse  the  Reformation.  On  Melanch- 
thon's  advice  he  went  to  Wittenberg  (June,  1543), 
where  he  met  Luther;  and  he  became  an  especial 
friend  of  Melanchthon  and  Paul  Eber.  Hardenberg 
was  summoned  by  the  archbishop  of  Cologne  to  aid 
in  carrying  out  the  Reformation  (Feb.  or  Mar., 
1544),  with  whom  he  attended  the  Diet  of  Speyer. 
The  plan  of  Reformation,  devised  by  Butzer  and 
Melanchthon,  and  assented  to  by  the  archbishop, 
was  warmly  approved  by  Hardenberg,  even  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  did  not 
meet  the  approval  of  Luther.  Hardenberg  became 
very  useful  to  the  archbishop,  who  retained  him  in 
service  until  the  archbishopric  again  became  Roman 
Catholic  by  the  archbishop's  resignation  (Jan.  25, 
1547 ).  Hardenberg  was  then  for  a  short  time  pastor 
at  Einbeck,  afterward  military  chaplain  to  Count 
Christopher  of  Oldenburg;  in  the  performance  of 
his  duties  he  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle 
of  Drakenberg  (May,  1547),  and,  although  wounded, 
took  part  in  the  entry  of  the  victorious  army  into 
Bremen. 

At  Bremen  the  count  appointed  him  cathedral 

preacher  despite  the  protests  of  the  Roman  Catholic 

archbishop.    Hardenberg  retained  this 

Views      position  till  1561,  and  these  fourteen 

on  the      years  were  the  most  fruitful  period  of 

Lord's      his  life.    His  only  oflficial  duties  were 

Supper,      to  preach  twice  a  week  and  to  conduct 

a  course  of  lectures  in  Latin.    At  first 

Jacob  Propst  and  Johann  Timann  (q.v.),  the  most 

noted  preachers  of  the  time  in  Bremen,  seemed  fully 

in  accord  with  him;  whether  they  knew  nothing  of 

his   un-Lutheran  views  of  the  Lord's  Supper,   or 

whether  they  were  willing  to  ignore  them  for  the 

sake  of  peace,  can  not  be  decided.    This  peace  did 

not  last  long,  for  in  1547  the  differences  concerning 

the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  were  discussed, 

but  were  smoothed  over  on  the  occasion  of  the  first 

declaration  of   Hardenberg  regarding  the  Lord's 

Supper  (Jan.,  1548),  in  which  he  says  that  Christ 

In  in  truth  given  and  received  in  the  Eucharist,  in 

all  his  entirety  both  as  God  and  man;   that  bread 

and  wine  are  visible,  sacred  signs  which  present  and 

impart  to  us  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord;  who- 

Mouver  partakes  in  faith  of  the  sacrament  really 

piirtakcH  of  the  substance  of  the  body  and  blood  of 

OhriMt.     Melanchthon  approved  of  this,  Johannes 

n  l^aMCo  (lid  not. 

Whoii  the  controversies  on  the  subject  broke  out 
ftgiiin  outiiide  of  Bremen,  and  especially  the  one 


between  Westphal  and  Calvin,  the  colleagues  of 
Hardenberg  began  to  question  more  closely  hi^ 
attitude  toward  the  doctrines  of 
Contro-  Luther;  Lasco  also  inquired  into  the 
versy  with  difference  between  him  and  his  col- 
Timann.  leagues;  so  it  came  about  that,  al- 
though Hardenberg  still  tried  to  main- 
tain peace,  the  strife,  at  first  hidden,  came  to 
an  open  ruptiu^.  Affairs  in  East  Friesland  also 
brought  matters  to  a  crisis;  there  Lasco  had  to 
leave  Emden,  partly  on  account  of  his  rela- 
tions with  Hardenberg.  Timann  saw  in  these 
controversies  a  danger  for  the  Bremen  church, 
and  so  be  published  a  tract  proving  that  the  opin- 
ions of  all  orthodox  leaders  of  the  church  coincided 
with  Luther's.  Hardenberg,  against  whom  the  tract 
was  directed,  took  offense  chiefly  at  the  doctrine  of 
the  ubiquity  of  the  body  of  Christ.  Timann  was 
desirous  that  all  the  ministers  at  Bremen  should 
sign  his  tract,  and,  when  Hardenberg  and  two  others 
refused,  began  to  preach  against  them  (Lent,  1556). 
The  senate  tried  to  allay  the  controversy  by  a  con- 
ference (Easter,  1556).  Then  Hardenberg  asserted 
that  shortly  before  his  death  Luther  had  said 
to  Melanchthon  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  had  been  too  much  discussed,  and  that  he 
did  not  agree  with  Melanchthon 's  suggestion  of  pub- 
lishing a  pamphlet  to  assuage  the  controversy; 
however,  be  urged  Melanchthon  to  do  something 
about  it  after  his  death.  This  had  been  told  Harden- 
berg by  Melanchthon  in  Wittenberg  (July,  1554). 
It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  Hardenberg  so  under- 
stood the  declaration  of  Melanchthon,  but  he  was 
mistaken;  Luther  cannot  have  given  such  advice 
to  Melanchthon. 

The  strife  was  not  ended  by  the  conference;  the 
council  sent  to  Wittenberg  for  an  opinion,  also  to 
the  ministers  in  Brunswick,  Magde- 
Opinion  of  burg,      Hamburg,      LQneburg,      and 
Wittenberg;  LQbeck.   The  opinion  from  Wittenberg 
Expulsion   was  not  opposed  to  Hardenberg's,  but 
of  Harden-  it  warned  against  mingling  irrelevant 
berg.       subjects    with    the    doctrine    of    the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  urged  agreement 
with  the  form  cum  pane  sumilur  corpus;   the  an- 
swers of  the  ministers  in  the  cities  approved  the  creed 
of  the  preachers  of  Bremen,  and  warned  against  the 
sacramentarians.    So  the  council  decided  fully  to 
remove  Hardenberg  in  order  to  obtain  peace  in  the 
church.     However,  nothing  decisive  was  done  at 
that  time.     Later,  Heshusius,  who  succeeded  Ti- 
mann at  Bremen,  advised  an  open  debate,  which 
was  scheduled  to  take  place  on  May  20,   1560. 
Hardenberg  was  forbidden  to  take  part,  and  the 
archbishop  referred  the  matter  to  the  diet  opened  at 
Bnmswick  (Feb.  3,  1561).    The  diet  decreed  that 
Hardenberg  should  leave  Bremen  within  fourteen 
days,  which  he  did.    He  lived  until  1565  in  the 
monastery  of  Rastede,  near  Oldenburg,  busied  with 
literary  labors;  he  was  elected  pastor  at  Sengwarden 
(1565),  and  afterward  served  at  Emden,  where  he 
continued  to  find  success  as  a  preacher. 

(3arl  Bertheau. 

Bibliography:  In  Bindseil's  ed.  of  the  CR  ia  some  corre- 
Bpondenoe  between  Melanchthon  and  Hardenberg;  oon- 
BuJt  the  index,  x.  369,  440,  and  note,  also,  A.  L.  Hermin- 
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I  JiitI,  Corrmptmianee  dea  r^formtUturn,  tx,  2S5,  Paris,  1S97. 

LOiuBfalt:     D.    Gerdle«,    tfw*,    mi^/uum   eccletituticorum    in 

.  Brtmenti  !S47~€t,   Gronin^en,    1756;    C,   A,   3ali«. 

\W()UtUlndiot  Hiatoris  der  atHfaburffuchsn  KonfMnon^   ill. 

inB-763.  Hjille,   1735;    R  Wagner.   Dr.  Albert  Harden- 

'  lirsf  tw  Dom   tu   Bremen    oefUhreUm   Lehrami,    Bremen* 

ITTfr,    W.  Schweckendieok^  Z?r.   Albert  HardenbrtQ,   Etn- 

dio,  IS59;    B,  Sptefcel.  Albrri  Rizaeu*  Hardenberg,  Breio- 

H.  Bahznid,  />«r  Kampf  der  ItttherUchen  Kircht 

r»  Lflftrv  vmn  Ahendmahl.  pp,  186-1 04,  Leipefio 

'1^;  ADB,  x,56Ssqq. 

HARDOTG,  STEPHEN:  Third  abbot  of  Ctteaux; 
b.  of  p&rents  in  good  position  at  Sherborne^  Dorset- 
flJiire,  England,  eariy  in  the  second  half  of  the 
eleventh  century;  d,  at  Ctteaux  Mar.  28,  1134. 
He  was  educated  in  the  monastery  of  Sherborne, 
tad  received  the  tonflure  at  Molesme,  near  Dijon, 
laking  the  name  of  Stephen.  He  became  a  rigid 
licetic,  and  was  one  of  the  party  which  loft  Molesnic 
iu  1078  to  found  a  new  monastery  at  Citeaux  and 
tlie  Cistercian  Order.  In  1 J 1 0  he  succeeded  Alberic 
IS  ibbot.  The  strictness  of  his  rule  repelled  new 
nianberB  and  the  community  steadily  grew  smaller^ 
till  in  1113  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  (q.v.)  with  thirty 
of  his  friends  came  to  the  monastery  and  instituted 
the  period  of  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  order» 
Before  Stephen's  death  the  number  of  houses  came 
to  be  about  one  hundre<L  of  which  he  founded 
thirteen  b  person.  His  ability  eh  an  organizer  was 
gnat  he  had  influenee  with  both  ecclesiastical  and 
Ktxkr  rulers,  and  he  waa  the  real  founder  of  the 
Cbterdans.  Stephen  resigned  his  ofBce  the  year 
before  he  died.  He  drew  up  the  Carta  carilatvi, 
which  was  confirmed  by  Pope  Calixtus  IL  in  1119, 
and  made  a  fine  copy  of  the  Bible  for  use  at  Qteaux, 
re?kin^  the  Latin  text  by  the  help  of  certain  Jews 
who  eiplaioed  the  Hebrew  to  him.  Two  sermons 
we  ittributed  to  him,  and  tw  i  of  his  letters  are 
pwwved  among  the  letters  of  Bernard  {xlv.,  xlix,). 

See  ClBTlRClANS, 

^■vjDai4fHT:  Souroea  are:  William  of  Malme«bury.  D* 
**»  siitii  rfottm  Anglarum,  book  iv„  chaps.  334-337, 
^  T,  0.  Hardy.  2  toIs.,  LoodoD,  1B40,  Eiik.  traiul.,  in 

FL  Chmtk  Higtorian*  of  Efiaiand,  vol.  iv.,  ib.  186fi;    A.  Du- 
I  ^iBian;,  Hi/^oriir  Normannarum  tcripUrrva,    pp.    711-714 
t    nna^  1010;     W.    DugdaJe.    Xfonatticon   Anoticanum,    v. 
2JE^22«,  London,  1840;  ASB,    Apr.,    ii.  49S  iqq.     Con- 
«lt:  Bittoire  tiU^rmrt  de  France,  xi.  213  aqq.;    L.  Boiir- 
I    llm,  Id  Chaitt  fran^aite  au  Hi.  tikie,  p.  380,  Paris,  1879; 
I  JtW,  Ordra  monoBtujutM,  vol.  v.,  eh^p.  3cxxiii.;  Heim- 
I  «ir.  Ordtn  und  K&tujreffationen,  i.  423  •qq.,  429-430, 
I  ^,4S2;  Cflillier.  AtOewa  Bocrit,  xiv.  230-232;    KL,    xi. 
p  W-rni  DNB,  3mv.  333-335, 
HARDOUHf,  Er^dd'an',  JEA5:    French  Jesuit  j 
^  itQuimper  (36  m,  sse.  of  Brestt),  in  Brittany, 
l«ifl;  d.  in  Paris  Sept.  3,  1729.     He  eariy  entered 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  in  which  he  remained  sixty- 
•v«n  years.     He  wrote  at  first  on  numiKmaticH. 
la  1603  be  stated  in  a  treatise  that  nearly  all  the 
daaka  had  been  written  in  the  thirteenth  century 
hf  monks  under  the  guidance  of  a  certain  8everus 
Aivhontiiis.     In  a  treatise,  Dc  nummU  HenTdiadum, 
he  bekj  that  Herod  was  an  Athenian,  a  pagan,  and 
Batodjit,  and   in  his   commentary  on   the   New 
IViiltaient  he  stated  that  Jeaus  and  the  apostles 
hid  preached  in  Latin,    The  authorities  of  hi.s  order 
1  him  to  recant  his  errors,  and  he  submitted, 
>  retained  his  convictions.     He  is  most  worthy 
nbronee  for  his  editions  of  TfiemistiuH  in 
"Greek  and  Latin  (Paris,  1684),  and  of  Pliny  the 


Elder  (16S5,  5  vols,,  iniuium  DelpMni;  re\dsed,  1723, 
3  vols,),  which  is  still  the  m  st  prized  edition  of  this 
author.  In  his  Concilhrum  coUecHo  regia  nt4ixima 
(12  vols.,  Paris,  1715),  he  described  all  the  church 
councils  from  34  to  1714,  including  more  than 
twenty  councils  whose  history  had  not  l>een  pub- 
Ushed  before.  Of  his  numerous  other  work**  may 
be  mentioned  Chronotogia  Veierifi  Testamcnti  ad 
imlgaiam  vcrsumem  exacia  el  nummis  antiqyi^ 
iUustrata  (Paris,  1677);  Paraphrase  de  VEccUmmie 
(1729);  Commentarius  in  Novum  Testanicntum 
(Amsterdam,  1742).  A  part  of  his  manuscripts  was 
published  after  his  death  by  the  Abb^  d'Olivet, 
under  the  title  Opera  varia  (Amsterdam,  1733). 

(C,  Pfekdbr.) 

BtBLioGRAPHT:  L.  E,  Dupln,  Bibliothique  det  auteura  ectU- 
sioMtigtM.  idx.  100,  36  vols.,  Paris,  1608-1711;  A.  and  A. 
de  Backer,  Bibliaihhjue  dea  ecrivains  de  la  compoffnie  dt 
JtsuB,  ii.  32-48,  Li^.  1872;  KL,  v,  1501-04;  licbtim- 
bcrger,  EiSR,  vi.  85-87. 

HARBT,  hart,  HERBIAIfN  VON  DER:  German 
orientalist,  exegete,  and  historian;  b.  at  Melie 
(62  m.  s.s,w.  of  Bremen)  Nov,  15,  i66€;  d.  at 
HeUnstedt  Feb.  28,  1746.  Hia  parents  had  settled 
at  Melle  as  refugees  from  the  religious  persecution 
in  Holland.  He  was  educated  at  the  gymnasia  of 
Herfurt,  Osnabrilck,  and  Coburg,  and  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Jena,  where  he  studied  theology  and  Oriental 
languages,  and  took  his  master's  degree  in  1683, 
when  he  was  appointed  privat-docent.  In  16Hfi  he 
went  to  Leipsic,  where  he  established  himself  as 
privat-docerit  in  Oriental  and  classical  languageiB. 
There  he  came  into  contact  with  Valentin  Albert!, 
who  had  interested  a  number  of  theolo^cal  studenta 
in  a  deeper  and  more  practical  study  of  the  Bible. 
In  order  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the  new 
movement,  Hardt  went  to  Dresden  and  spent  a  year 
with  Philipp  Jacob  Spener,  and  he  then  resolved  to 
become  an  expounder  of  the  Scriptures.  On  the 
recommendation  of  Spener,  he  went  to  Kaspar 
Hermann  Sandhagcn,  the  famous  superintendent  of 
Liineburg,  in  order  to  prepare  liimself  better  for  hia 
vocation.  There  he  met  Rudolf  August,  duke  of 
Brunswick,  who  took  a  lively  interest  in  him, 
received  him  into  hia  8er\'ice  as  librarian  and  secre- 
tary in  1(188,  and  had  liim  appointed  professor  of 
Oriental  languages  at  the  University  of  Helmstedt 
in  1690.  Their  friendship  ceased  only  with  the 
dukeV  death  in  1704. 

This  professorship  opened  an  avenue  to  Hardt 
for  an  extensive  literary  activity.  At  the  same  time 
his  attitude  changed  in  regard  to  the  Bible  and 
Pietism;  and  under  the  influence  of  Thomasiua 
(q.v.)  his  rationalism  became  so  pronounced  that 
he  was  censured  by  the  official  visitors  to  the  univer- 
sity, and  in  1713  forbidden  longer  to  deliver  exe- 
gctical  lectures  on  the  Old  Testament.  He  dis- 
regarded this  order,  however,  and  complicationa 
followed  which  ended  in  his  retirement  as  professor 
(1727),  altho  he  was  permitted  to  act  as  sublibra- 
ri:m  for  the  university.  A  later  publication  on  Job 
brought  on  Iiim  another  and  more  severe  censure, 
and  this  decided  him  to  devote  his  energies  thence- 
fortli  to  investigations  of  the  history  of  the  Reforma- 
tion and  of  the  Council  at  Basel,  These  were  never 
published,  but  the  manuscnpta  are  preserved  in  the 
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library  at  Stuttgmrt,  and  are  valuable  as  oontaming 

lists  and  criticisma  of  books  now  lo^t, 

Hardt  was  a  genuine  admirer  and  earnest  student 
of  the  gre&t  ckssical  and  Oriental  scholars.  His 
literary  activity  resulted  in  the  compilaHon  of  over 
300  books,  pamphlets,  and  treatises^most  of  them 
in  advance  of  his  contemporaries.  His  collection  of 
manuscripts  on  the  Rcfonnation,  An/^Tu^  litemrum 
manummia^  atdographa  Luihari  alwrutmpis  etybri- 
orum  virarwm  IS  17-1  B^S  (3  v^ols . ,  Bruns wick ,  1 690- 
1693)}  and  on  the  Gotincils  of  Basel  and  Canst.aacer 
Magnufn  oteum/cnimiin  Cormtanliense  concilium  (S 
voIm.,  Frankfort,  170CM)2),  arei^tiU  valuable  because 
of  his  diligent  use  of  the  principal  archives. 

(P.  TSCHACKZRT.) 
Bibliookafht:  F.  L&mey,  Hermann  tM/n  der  Hardt^  Cark- 
rube.     1391:     A.    Tboluek,    AkmitmiMiJui9   Lmtmt    dtm  17. 
JahrhutifkTtM.  ii.  43 -m.  HaJlo,  1864. 

HARD  WICK,  CHAltLESr  English  church  his- 
torian ^  archdeacon  of  Ely;  b.  at  Biingeby  (15  m, 
n.n,e,  of  York),  Yorkshire,  Sept,  22,  1821;  d,  near 
Ba|;n^res-de-Lucho£i  (70  m.  s.w,  of  Toulouse), 
France,  Aug.  IS,  1S59.  He  attended  Bt.  John's 
College  and  Catherine's  Hall,  Cambridge,  and 
received  a  fellowship  in  Catherine's  Hall  in  1845, 
In  1850  he  was  select  preacher  at  Cambridge,  and  in 
Mar*,  1851,  became  preacher  at  tSie  Chapel  Royal, 
Whitehall.  From  March  to  September,  1853,  he 
was  professor  of  divinity  in  Queen ^s  CoUege^  Bir- 
mingham. In  1S55  he  was  appointed  lecturer  in 
divinity  at  King's  College,  Cambridge^  and  ChrUtbn 
advocate  in  the  univensity.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  newly  established  council  of  the 
senate  in  1E56,  and  reelected  in  1S5S,  He  became 
archdeacon  of  Ely  in  1859,  shortly  befora  liis  death 
by  a  fall  in  the  Pyrenees,  He  edited  a  number  of 
books  for  the  C^anib ridge  University  Prem  and  the 
Percy  Society,  and  wrote  several  scholarly  and  val- 
uable works,  visu  A  History  of  the  Ariicles  oj  Relig- 
wm  (Cambridg©!  1851;  2d  ed.,  largely  rewritten, 
1859);  A  Hiifloiy  of  the  ChrMan  Church,  Middh 
Age  (Cim>bridge,  1853;  3d  ed.  by  W,  Stubbs, 
1872);  A  Hut&ry  of  the  Chriitian  Church  during 
the  Refirmaiion  (1856),  and  the  unfinished  treatise, 
CMMt  and  Other  AfaRlers:  an  Historical  Inquiry  into 
wsme  of  the  Chief  Puralhlisms  arid  Contrasts  between 
ChTiaiianiiy  and  th&  Rdigious  Sy^t^ms  of  the  An- 
cieni  World  (4  parts,  Cambridge,  1S55-69;  2d  ed., 
With  Memoir  by  F*  Procter,  2  vols.,  London, 
1863). 
BiBKJOonAFifT:    Beflidea  the  Memoir  by  Pro<!t«r«  ui  sup., 

eoiisult  DNB,  xxiv.  347-34S. 

HARDY,  IDWAHD  JOHH:  Chiireh  of  England; 
b<  at  Armagh,  Ireland,  May  7,  1849.  He  was 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin  (B.A.,  1871), 
and  was  ordered  deacon  in  1 874,  and  ordained  priest 
ia  the  following  year*  He  was  curate  of  St,  Sa- 
viour's, Brockley  HOI,  Kent,  in  1874-77,  and  in  the 
latter  year  became  an  antiy  chaplain,  being  sta- 
tioned at  Cork  (1877-79),  Bermuda  (1879-82), 
Dover  (1882),  Gosport  (1882-86),  Netlcy  (1886^88), 
Malta  (188Sr-90),  Plymouth  (1890-97),  Dublin  (1897^ 
1901),  Hongkong  (1001-05),  and  Cairo  (aince  190.^). 
la  ld6§-^  he  was  DonneUan  Lecturer  at  Trinity 
,  DiibBn.  In  theology  he  is  an  Evangelical 
with  tibend  leaainga.    He     baa 


written  Haw  to  he  Happn  Uiough  Married  (LondoD, 
1885) ;  itfunrwr*  Muk^fh  Man  (1887);  The  Fim 
Talents  of  Woman  (1888);  7"^  Business  of  Life 
(1892);  Sunny  Days  of  Yotdh  (1893);  In  the  Foot- 
prinU  of  St.  Paid  (1895);  Doubt  and  Faiih  (Don- 
nellaa  lectuiei;  1899);  Ctmceming  Marriage  (1901); 
Love,  Courtship,  and  Marriage  (1901 );  Pen  Fortran 
of  Our  Soidiera  (1902);  and  John  CMnamaa  ai 
Home  (1905). 

HARDY,  ROBERT  SPEHCE:    English  Wedeyan 

missionary  and  BuddhiBt  scholar;  b,  at  Pre^toii 
(28  m.  n,e.  of  Liverpool),  Laneaahire^  July  1 ,  1S03; 
d.  at  Headingly  (1  m.  n.w.  of  Leed^),  Yorksbiie, 
Apr,  16,  1868.  He  waa  admitted  to  the  British 
Conference  in  1825,  and  eube^uently  appointed 
mi^ionaiy  to  Oeylon.  After  a  faithful  sen  ice  of 
twenty-three  years  in  this  field,  be  returned  to 
England  and  served  on  several  important  circuita* 
He  was  a  man  of  wide  culture,  and  the  author  of 
several  authoritative  w^orka  on  Buddhiam  in  Ceylon 
and  on  Pall  literature,  viz.:  The  British  Governfneni 
and  the  Idotulry  of  C^lon  (London,  1841);  Eastern 
Monachism  :  an  Account  of  the  Origin^  haw9^  Dis- 
cipline f  Sacred  Writings  ,  ,  ,  and  Pre^sent  Circum* 
stances  of  the  Order  of  Mendicants^  founded  by 
G6lama  Buddha  (1850);  A  Manual  of  Buddhism  m 
{is  Modern  Developmentf  translated  from  Singhalese 
MSB.  (1853);  and  The  Legends  and  Theories  of  the 
Buddhists  compared  unlh  History  and  Science  (1863). 

HARE,  AUGUSTUS  WlXLIAM:  Church  of  Eng- 
land; b.  in  Rome  Nov.  17,  1792;  d.  there  Feb.  18, 
l$:j4.  At  the  age  of  five  be  was  adopted  by  his 
aunt,  the  widow  of  Sir  William  Jones,  and  wafi 
brought  up  in  her  home  near  Basingstoke,  Hamp- 
sbire<  He  attended  Winchester  College  and  New 
College,  Oxford,  and  in  1818,  after  a  long  visit  to 
Italy,  returned  to  the  latter  college  as  tutor.  He 
incurred  his  aunt's  displeasure  by  declining  t-o 
qualify  for  the  rich  family  living  of  Hurstmonceaiix^ 
but  he  received  ordination  in  1825,  and  in  1829 
became  rector  of  the  small  country  parish  of  Alton- 
Barnes.  In  18S3  failing  health  drove  him  to  ItAly. 
By  his  plain  and  fervent  preaching  and  unselfish 
devotion  to  his  duties  he  won  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  and  came  to  be  justly  regarded  as  a  model 
rural  clergyinan*  His  important  works  are:  Guesses 
at  Tndh  (London,  1827),  in  coUaboratbn  with  bis 
brother,  Julius  Charles  Hare  (q.v.);  and  Sermons 
to  a  Country  Congregation  (2  vols.,  1836),  which 
have  been  widely  read  and  often  reprinted  as  The 
Alton  Sermons, 
BiDLioaHAFBrT   A.  J.  €.  Hon.  MemoHaU  €if  a  Quiet  Life,  2 

vole..  London,  1873;    DNB,  xxiv,  3fl4. 

HARE,   JULIUS  CHARLES:  One  of  the    most 

influential  of  the  English  theologians  of  the  firet 
half  of  the  nineteenth  centuiy;  b.  at  Valdagno  (14 
m.  n.w.  of  Vieenza)  Italy,  Sept.  13,  1795:  d.  at 
Hurstmonceaux  (20  m.  e.n.e.  of  Brighton),  Sussex, 
England,  Jan.  23^  1855.  He  waa  sent  to  the  Chartei^ 
house  School,  London,  in  lS06j  in  1812  he  entered 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge; in  iSlS  was  made  feUow 
and  tutor,  and  gathered  about  him  a  cirele  of  admir^ 
ing  students,  among  them  John  SterUng,  Richard 
Chenevix  Trench,  and  Frederick  Denison  Maurice, 
whose  Bister  he  married  in  1844,    He  was  ordained 
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in  1826,  and  in  1S32  became  rector  of  Huratmoti- 
ceaux,  where  he  labored  till  liis  death,  aurrounticd 
by  Vk  krgc  circle  of  friends,  and  big  lily  esteemed* 
In  1S40  he  was  appointetl  archdeacon  of  Lewes  in 
the  diocese  of  Chiche^ster,  and  chaplain  to  the  queea. 
Archdeacon  Hare  combined  thorough  scholar«hip. 
original  thought,  noble  character,  harmless  wit,  and 
manly  piety.     He  was  as    familiar  with  Luther, 
?y?hleicrmacher,  Neander,  OlshaiL^en,  Nitzsch,  Tho- 
lutl,  and    other    German     theolu^ans     as     with 
Craamer,  Hooker,  Leighton,  Pearson,  and  Tillotson. 
Hialove  for  German  scholarship  was  intensified  by 
hw study  of  Coleridge's  works,  whom  he  proff>undly 
cateeaied  as  a  Christian  philosopher,  and  by  his 
ialimacy  with  Thomas  Amok!  of  Rugby,  and  with 
Bmisen,  whom  he  met  in  Rome  in  1832.     This  vbit 
to  Rome  formed  an  epocli  in  his  life.     In  philosophy 
Arthdeacon  Hare  was  an  independent  disciple  of 
Cd^ridge.    In  theology  he  had  most  sympathy  witli 
Dr  Arnold,  but  excelled  him  in  the  extent  of  liin 
reholarsliip.     He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Evaiij^licai  Broad-church  school,  which  seeks    to 
Uberaliie  the  Ai^glican  communion  by  keeping  it 
in  friemlly  intercourse  with  Continental  thought  and 
leaniing.    He  was  a   sturdy  champion  of   Protes- 
tantism 8g)ftiD5t  the  encroacliments  of  Romanism 
^od  Tractarianiam,  but  he  never  exjjosed  liimself  to 
the  charge  of  disloyalty  to  the  Church,  nor  forgot 
the  personal   respect  due   to  his  opponents.    Hm 
strength  lay  in  his  combination  of  theological  attain- 
ment witli  purity  of  character,  and  in  his  talent 
for  stimulating  others  to  study  and  investigation. 
Archdeacon  Hare  first  became  known  as  an  author 
t^ttwagjb  Guesses  at  Truth  by  Two  Brothers  (London, 
1827;  but  ed.,  much  enlarged,  1871;  selections,  ed* 
PEG.  Girtilestone,  1897  J.  wTitten  by  him.self  and 
^  elder  brother,  Augustus  William  Hare  (q.v.). 
^ith  Bishop   Thirl  wall    he   translated    Niebulir'a 
toofy  of  Rome   (2  vols.,   1828-32).     His  ablest 
work  was  The  Mt«sitm  of  the  Comffjrter, 
Nates   (1846),    winch  contains  five  sermons 
pfBiclied  at  Cambridge  in  1N40  on  the  words  of 
Je»a«  on  the  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (John  xvi. 
7-11).     More  tlian   half  of  the   work  consists  of 
learned    notes    and    exciirsuses.     His    defense    of 
Luther,  originally   the   tenth  not-e  of  thL»  work, 
1       aepAmtely  issued  in  an  enlarged  form  shortly  before 
K  Han's  death,  b  the  ablest  vindication  of  the  Re- 
■  former  against  the  attarks  of  Bossuel,  Hallam.  Sir 
William    Hamilton^   and    the  Oxford   Tractarians. 
Hare  also  contributed  the  text  for  the  English  edi- 

ttioD  of  Konig^s  illustrations  of  the  life  of  Luther. 
In  1839  be  delivered  at  Cambridge  a  aeries  of  instruc- 
iiTe  and  inspiring  sermons  on  I  John  v.  5^  published 
in  1840  as  The  Victory  of  Faith  (3d  ed,  by  E.  H. 
Plmnptre,  London,  1874).  The  sixth  sermon  con- 
lainf  one  of  the  most  eloquent  descriptions  of  the 
eonquering  power  of  faith  Ln  the  English  language 
(pp.  225  sqqOf  but  the  extreme  length  of  the 
sermons  elicited  expressiDns  of  disapproval  w^hen 
ibey  were  delivered.  The  Contest  with  Rome  (1851 ) 
19  one  of  the  most  trenchant  of  the  Anglican  writings 
CttDed  forth  by  the  controvei^y  mth  Romanism  and 
Vuaeyhsm.  A  collection  of  his  Chfirgt^  was  pub- 
JSUbtd  in  1856,  a  year  after  tiis  death. 

(Philip  ScHAFFf)  D.  S.  Schaff. 
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BibuoottAJ'HY:  A.  J.  C.  Hare,  Memorial*  of  a  Qmei  Lift, 
Lnadon.  IS72;  the  ess»y  by  F.  D.  M*iirice  prefixed  to 
the  Chargm  collected  Londoa,  1856,  and  A.  P.  Htatiley, 
ia  Quarterl]/  Heview,  July,  1855»  both  pretixed  to  The  Vic- 
tory of  Faith,  London,  1874;  DNB.  xxiv.  3«1>'372;  and 
the  Memoir  by  E.  H.  Plumptre,  prefixed  to  the  later  ©di- 
Uond  of  Gu.en»t«  at  Trulti,  e.g,,  London,  1871. 

HARE,  Wn-LIAM  HOB  ART:  Protestant  Epis- 
copal missionary  bishop  of  South  Dakota;  b,  at 
Princeton,  N,  ,J.,  May  17,  lS;iS.  He  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  but  was  obhged 
to  leave  at  the  close  of  hia  junior  year.  He  then 
engaged  in  teaching  while  pursuing  hia  theological 
Btudiew,  and  was  ordered  deacon  isi  1859,  and 
ordained  priest  in  1860.  He  was  aHfiistani  at  St. 
Luke's,  Philadelphia,  in  1859--62,  and  rector  of 
St.  Paul'.s  in  the  same  city  in  1862-63.  He  then 
returned  to  St.  Luke ^8  for  a  year,  after  which  he  was 
rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension,  Pliiladelpliia, 
from  1864  to  1870.  He  was  sec  ret  a  r^^  and  general 
agent  of  the  foreign  committee  of  the  Domestic  and 
Foreign  MisHionary  Society  (1870-73).  He  wa^ 
nominated  niiAsionary  biahop  of  Cape  Palmas,  West 
Africa,  in  1871,  by  the  House  of  Bishops,  but  the 
nomination  was  withdrawn  at  the  rm|ue.st  of  the 
House  of  Deputies,  in  view  of  hia  valuable  fier\4cea 
as  secretary.  In  1873  he  was  consecrated  mission- 
ary biahop  of  Niobrara,  which  wun  t-idarged  in  1883, 
and  renamed  the  diocese  of  South  Dakota.  Theo- 
logically he  holds  to  the  catholic  faith,  and  abo 
keeps  his  mind  open  to  the  thought  of  the  present 
day. 
EiDLioaRAPHT!    W.  S.  PotTy,   The  EpUcopals  in  Amterieat 

p.  213,  New  York,  1805. 

HARIKG,  JOHANH  BAPTISTA:  Austrian  Roman 
Catholic;  b.  at  Wettmanniitetten,  a  village  of  8tyria, 
Aug.  5,  1*^7.  He  waa  educated  at  the  University 
of  Graz,  where  he  took  both  the  theological  (D.D., 
1896)  and  the  law  (LL.IX,  19(V2)  courses.  He  was 
ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1891,  and  after  a 
brief  terra  as  curate  in  Leibnitis  and  Schladming 
(1891-92),  was  superintendent  of  studies  in  the 
theological  seminary  at  Grass  from  1892  to  19tX). 
In  1900  he  was*  appointed  associate  professor  of 
canon  law  in  the  theological  faculty  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Grax,  and  in  190(3  wus  promoted  to  his 
present  position  of  full  profcsnor  of  the  same  subject 
in  that  institution.  He  has  written  Der  Bechts* 
und  Gesetzesbegriff  in  der  katholUchen  Ethik  und 
7H0iiemen  Juriapmdenz  (Graz,  1S99);  Die  Schaden- 
crsatzpfiieht  des  Erben  fur  Delikte  dm  Erbla»ses  nach 
kanonischem  Rechte  (Vienna,  1903);  and  Grundziige 
des  kelholkchen  Kirchenrechtes,  L  (Graz,  1906). 

HARKAVY,  ALBERT  (Abraham  Y  alto  vie  vi  ch ) : 
Russian  Jewish  scholar;  b.  at  Novogrudok  (80  m. 
s.  of  Wilna)  Oct.  27,  1839.  He  was  educated  at  the 
rjibbinical  schools  of  Volozhin  (1854-58)  and  Wilna 
(1858-63),  and  at  the  universities  of  St,  Petersburg 
(1863r-68;  doctor  of  history,  1872),  Berlin  and  Paria 
(1868-70).  Since  1877  he  ban  been  librarian  of 
the  Semitic  department  of  the  Imperial  Public 
Libraiy  at  St.  PeterHburg.  He  has  written  *'  On 
the  Language  of  the  Jews  '*  (St.  Petersburg^ 
!HB,5);  **  Statements  of  Mohammedan  Writers  on 
the  Slavs  and  Russiami  "  (1870);  **  (3n  the  Original 
Home  of  the  Semites''  (1872);    **  Statements  of 
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Jewish  Writers  on  the  Chazar  Kingdom  "  (1874); 
**  Catalogue  of  the  Samaritan  Manuscripts  in  the 
Imperial  Public  Library  "  (2  vols.,  1874-75);  Kata- 
log  der  hebr&ischen  Bibelhandschriften  der  kaiser- 
lichen  dffenUichen  Bibliothek  in  St,  Petersburg  (in 
collaboration  with  H.  L.  Strack;  1875);  AUjudische 
Denkmdler  axis  der  Krim  (1877);  Studien  und  Mil- 
teilungen  ana  der  kaiserlichen  dffenUichen  Biblio- 
thek zti  St  Petersburg  (8  vob.,  1879-1903);  "  On  the 
Language  of  the  Jews  living  in  Russia  in  Ancient 
Times  "  (1886);  Leben  und  Werke  dee  Saadjah  Gaon 
(1892);  "  An  Unedited  (Hebrew)  Version  of  the 
Romance  of  Alexander"  (1892);  and  Ossar  Israel 
(Warsaw,  1893).  The  titles  in  English  are  of 
works  written  in  Russian. 

HARLESS,  GOTTLIEB  CHRISTOPH  ADOLF 
VON:  German  Lutheran;  b.  at  Nuremberg  Nov.  21, 

1806;  d.  at  Munich  Sept.  7,  1879.    He 

Student     early  devoted  himself  to  music  and 

Days.      poetry,  and  was  attracted  by  ancient 

and  German  classical  literature,  espe- 
cially by  Jean  Paul.  But  he  was  indifferent  to 
Christianity,  and  even  felt  an  aversion  to  it,  and 
firmly  decided  never  to  study  theology.  In  1823 
he  entered  the  University  of  Erlangen,  at  first 
studying  philology,  and  then  law.  But  he  was 
interested  in  neither  science,  and  finally  tried  theol- 
ogy. He  was  not  decisively  influenced  by  any  of 
the  professors,  except  perhaps  by  Winer,  and  was, 
indeed,  in  his  spiritual  development  independent 
of  his  teachers.  His  chief  desire  was  to  understand 
the  reasons  for  the  objective  power  of  the  Christian 
religion  in  the  life  of  the  people  and  the  history  of 
the  world.  He  thought  the  philosophy  of  Hegel 
best  adapted  to  the  solution  of  this  problem,  but 
later  found  that  even  this  system  did  not  satisfy 
his  innermost  needs.  Thus  he  was  at  last  led  to 
the  philosophy  of  Spinoza,  in  whose  system  he 
searched  for  the  roots  of  HegePs  and  Schelling's 
philosophy.  For  this  purpose  he  removed,  in  1826, 
to  the  University  of  Halle,  where  he  was  especially 
attracted  by  Tholuck's  personality.  In  the  midst 
of  these  philosophical  studies  he  conceived  the  plan 
of  studying  the  whole  literature  of  the  ancient 
philosophers,  of  the  earlier  teachers  of  the  Church, 
of  the  theologians  of  the  Reformation,  and  of  the 
later  theologians  and  pliilosophers  from  the  stand- 
point of  human  freedom  and  evil,  and  to  put  the 
results  in  writing.  Although  the  work  was  never 
published,  it  contributed  much  to  his  development. 
Harless  received  a  further  impulse  from  his  study  of 
Pascal's  Pens^esy  but  about  this  time  became  con- 
vinced that  his  heart  was  not  right  with  God,  and 
that  his  ways  were  perverse.  He  now  turned  to 
the  confessional  writings  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
and,  to  his  surprise,  found  their  contents  in  con- 
formity with  the  experience  of  his  faith.  The 
chief  attraction  in  the  Lutheran  confession  was, 
for  him,  the  doctrine  of  justification,  which  hence- 
forth became  the  central  point  of  his  Christianity 
and  theology. 

In  1828  Harless  returned  from  Halle  to  Erlangen 
as  privatKiocent  in  theology,  and  three  years  later 
became  professor  of  New  Testament  exegesis.  The 
appointment    was   important    not    only  for    the 


history  of  the  theological  faculty  at  Erlangen,  which 
owed  its  later  conservative  tendency  and  its  flour- 
ishing condition  chiefly  to  Haiiess,  but 

Professor  for  Lutheran  orthodox  theology  in 
at  Erlangen  general.  In  1836  he  became  ordinary 
and  professor,  and  as  such  lectured  also 
Leipsic.  on  Christian  ethics,  theological  ency- 
clopedia, and  methodology.  In  1836 
be  became  preacher  of  the  university.  He  declined 
calls  to  Rostock,  Berlin,  Dorpat,  and  Zurich.  In 
1840  he  was  appointed  delegate  of  the  chamber  of 
states  in  Munich  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  against  the  violent  measures  of  the  ministry. 
Harless  won  great  popularity  by  defending  the 
interests  of  his  church  with  ability  and  manliness, 
but  the  opposition  party  succeeded  in  removing 
him  in  1845  to  Baireuth  as  second  councilor  of  the 
consistory.  In  the  same  year,  however,  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  theology  in  Leipsic,  where 
his  activity  reached  its  highest  development.  In 
Saxony  rationalism  was  still  flourishing,  but  the 
brilliant  personality  of  Harless  and  the  earnestness 
and  depth  of  his  presentation  of  Evangelical  truth 
soon  conquered  it,  and  his  influence  upon  the  stu- 
dents was  not  less  powerful  than  in  Erlangen.  In 
Leipsic  he  lectured  for  the  first  time  on  dogmatics, 
and  also  developed  into  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  brilliant  preachers  of  his  time.  Before  the 
end  of  two  years  he  was  appointed  preacher  at  St. 
Nicolai,  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  professor. 

In  1850  he  removed  to  Dresden  as  court  preacher, 
reporting  councilor  in  the  ministry  of  public  in- 
struction, and  vice-president  of  the 

President   state  consistory,  but  two  years  later 
of  the      was  called  by  King  Max  II.  to  his 

Bavarian  native  state  of  Bavaria  as  president 
Consistory,  of  the  supreme  consistory.  Here  the 
soil  had  been  already  prepared  for  the 
Lutheran  confession.  It  was  only  Ldhe  and  his 
adherents  who  opposed  the  existing  condition  of  the 
State  Church,  and  insisted  upon  an  entire  change, 
or,  if  this  should  be  impossible,  upon  separation. 
Owing  to  the  influence  of  Harless,  however,  who 
was  a  friend  of  Ldhe  from  former  days,  the  latter 
did  not  altogether  separate  himself  from  the  State 
Church.  Harless  conquered  the  remaining  oppo- 
sition of  rationalism  in  the  congregations  by  his 
manly  conduct  and  his  personal  spirit  of  reconcilia- 
tion. A  new  hymn-book  in  the  spirit  of  orthodox 
Lutheranism  was  soon  introduced.  The  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  order  of  church  service  was  more 
difficult.  Here  the  question  of  private  confession, 
which  was  confused  with  auricular  confession,  occa- 
sioned a  new  revolt  of  the  opposition,  but  the 
organization  of  the  State  Church,  firmly  established 
under  Harless,  finally  achieved  the  victory. 

Harless  now  became  the  universally  acknowledged 
leader  and  faithful  mentor  of  the  whole  Lutheran 
Church,  and  his  advice  was  eagerly  sought  in  all 
quarters  of  the  world.  He  presided  for  a  k>ng  time 
over  the  missionary  board  at  Leipsic.  During  the 
later  years  he  was  almost  blind  from  cataract. 

His  three  most  important  works  were  written 
while  professor  at  Erlangen,  as  his  later  public 
activity  left  him  little  time  for  literary  worik.  They 
are:  Commentar  aber  den  Brief  Pauli  an  dieEpheaier 
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(Erfau^n,   1834);   TheolngUche    Encyklopddie    und 
Mtthodologie  vom  Siandpunkte  der  protcitanti'ichin 
Kirchc  (Nuremberg,-1837);and  Ckrist- 
Writings.    licke    Ethik    (Stuttgart,    1842);    Eng. 
tranal.,  Edinburgh,  1868).     The  com- 
QicnUry  and  the  work  on  ethics  marked  an  epoch  in 
their  respective  spheres.   The  encyclopedia  is  leas  im- 
IKirtant  for  its  methodological  arrangement  tlmn  for 
Harie«»*  clear  and  energetic  views  of  the  Churchy 
tbemiiin  points  being  the  close  relation  of  theology 
to  the  Church;    the  unity  of  theory  and  practise 
in  a  common  living  faith;    the  living  continuity  of 
the  Church  from  her  very  foundation  as  an  ideal 
factor  of  history;    the  emphasis  of  a  common  faith 
as   the  basis   of   Protestant   theology;    the  entire 
Iranafonnation  of  this  theology  by  the  principle  of 
justificatioii ;    the  necessity  of  preser\^ing  the  prin- 
ciples of  the   Eeformation   in   their   purity;    the 
obscurity  caused  by  the  later  Protestant  scholas- 
ticistn,  which  considered  the  dogmas  laid  down  in 
the  confessional  writings  of  the  Church  as  the  final 
^<)xidi2fliQii  of  all  dogmatic  knowledge;    and   the 
•oand  resusticm  against  this  tendency  by  the  Pielistic 
movement.     The  Christliche  Ethik    (Eng.   transl, 
%»«em  of  Christian  Ethics,  Edinburgh,   1865).  is 
^'ithout  doubt  Earless*  most  important  work»     Its 
chief  excellences  are   its   scientific    stnicture,   the 
^phasia  and  consistent  application  of  the  Chris- 
^  ethical  principle,   and  tJie   interrelation  and 
^^""i^ction  of  the  Biblical  factor  with  the  historical 
'*i^tor  in  the  more  general  sense  of  the  word. 

(R.  StIhulin.) 


_^  ^MArKti  QUhtlln,  in  Zeitachift  far  kirchlich«  Wisten- 
IS*^  und  Ltben,  1880.  pp.  88  «qq.»  145  aqq.l   idem.  Lnhe, 

*^P«ic  1887;    C,  Mirbt.  in  Blotter  fUr  baueritchs  KircAen- 
"'^^ithtf,  1896;   Lfuigadorff,  A.  von  HarU*»,  Lcipdc,  1888. 

j^AlWER,  JOHK  REGINALD:  Church  of  Eng- 
^^**  bishop  of  Rochester;  b.  at  Maisemore  (2  m. 
?:^.  of  Gloucester )♦  Gloucestershire,  Aug.  11,  1857. 
^  "*a«  educated  at  King^s  College*  Cambridge 
;^-A.,  1881;  M,A.,  1883),  where  he  was  feUow  from 
f^  to  1889,  while  from  1890  to  1899  he  was  fellow 
^^Oorpus  Christi  College  in  the  same  university, 
^  '        '  He  was  ordered 


.  —^abo  dean  from  1892  to  1895. 
*^*eon  in  1881,  and  ordained  priest  two  years  later, 
i^  was  domestic  chaplain  to  Bishop  Light  foot  of 
^M'^iam  in  1884-89,  and  examining  chaplain  to 
^^■iiop  Wcstcott  of  the  same  diocese  in  18S9-95. 
5^  was  vice-principal  of  the  Cambridge  Clergy 
^«"«iiiing  School  from  1889  to  1893.  In  1895  he 
J!*^  consecrated  bishop  of  Adelaide,  South  Austra-- 
^*  o^  ten  years  later  was  tniUBlated  to  the  see 
^  ftochester.  He  edited  (London,  1899-93)  eight 
I^^Uttiftj  of  the  postliumouB  writings  of  Bishop 
^^tfoot,  namely,  five  volumes  of  sermons,  tlie 
^•idi^  edition  of  the  ApostoUc  Fathers,  Biblical 

^**2/j<,  and  yoUs  from  Unpublished  Commenturic^, 
,  ^UjlMER,  THOMAS:  English  Independent;  b. 
Jj^orwich,  probably  in  Oct.,  1714;  d.  at  Wattis- 
^W  (21  m-n.n.w.  of  Ipswich),  Suffolk,  Nov.  27, 
^?^*  He  was  prepared  for  the  ministry  by  Thomas 
Ridgley  ^^nd  joim  Eames,  at  the  Fund  Academy, 
^^t^elds,  and  was  elected  to  the  pastorate  of  the 

'^epetident  church  at  Wattisfield  in  July,  1734. 

"^  M  an  industrious  but  unambitious  life,  preached 


every  Sunday  during  fifty-four  years,  and  exerted 
much  influence  in  the  dissenting  chiirchcfi  of  the 
ea.stern  counties  of  England.  His  principal  works 
are:  Observations  on  Divers  Fassogta  of  Scrip- 
ture. ,  .  CompiM  from  ,  .  .  Books  of  I'oyage.H  and 
Travels  into  ihe  East  (4  vols,,  London,  1764-87;  4th 
ed.  by  Adam  Oarke,  4  vols.,  ISDS);  OuUines  of  a 
New  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Solomon's  Song 
(17(>8);  and  Some  Account  of  the  Jewish  Doctrine  of 
the  Resurrection  (1771).  His  Miscellaneous  Works 
were  edited,  w^ith  a  Memmr,  by  W.  Yoimgman 
(1H23),  while  his  roanuscript  accounts  of  the  dissent- 
ing churches  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  were  utilized 
by  John  Browne  (q.v.)  in  his  History  of  Congrega- 
tionalism,  and  Memoriah  of  the  Chnrcfics  in  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk  (1877). 
Biuockjbaphy:   Besides  the  Mefnoir  by  YotuifDiftn,  ut  aup., 

und   Browne,   Hitt,   of    Conipteaottumalurm,   pp.    lOO*   471- 

472,  i*t  sup.,  eonault  DNB,  3udv.  414. 

HARMONISTS.  See  CoiOfnNiSM,  II.,  6;  Rapp, 
Geotio. 

HARMONTUS :  Syrian  hymn-writer  of  the  first 
half  of  the  third  century.  He  was  a  son  of  the 
Gnostic  Bardesanes  (q«v.)^  whose  heretical  views 
he  shared.  According  to  Sozomen,  he  received  a 
Greek  education  (Hist.  eccL,  iii.  16;  cf.  Theodoret, 
HiM.  eccl.,  iv.  29,  and  //crr.^  L  22),  He  originated 
the  Syrian  hjnmology,  and  his  hymna  were  long 
popidar.  In  the  foiu-th  century  Ephraem  Syrus 
sought  to  crowd  tfaem  out  by  writing  orthodox 
hymns  in  the  same  meters  and  to  the  same  airs. 
Ephraem  ("  Sermons  against  Heretic^/' hii.,  Op^a 
Syr.,  ii.  554  B)  regarded  Bardesanes  iis  the  composer 
of  the  objectionable  hynms;  but  the  hymnal  attrib- 
uted by  him  to  Bardesanes  was  probably  com- 
posed by  Harmoniua.  G.  KrCger, 
BiBLiooBA-PBYi   Corutult,  hesjdes  the  liLeratiire   under  Bab- 

DEHAKBEi,   DCB,   U,   845-840;    Cdliier,    Aut^itra    aacria,  i. 

456,  406;    Harnack,  LiUeratwr,  i.  174,  184.  187. 

HARMOHY  OF  THE  GOSPELS. 

I.  Harmotiieti  as  ttiterwovea  Gospeb. 
No  Harmonies  before  Tatian  (fi  1). 
Tatian'9  EKated«aron  and  its  History  ({  2). 
The  l>iat«s8aron  OHjfinally  Cireek  (}  3). 
H&conat  ruction  of   the   Diatesisarou    through   tbe    Ver^ 

aiouB  <|  4). 
Modem  Works  of  the  Kind  (fi  5). 
It.  HarmonliM  in  Parallel  Arrangement, 
AmtnoniuN  ajid  Augustine  (f  1). 
Clericus  and  the  Griesbach  School  (J  2). 
KiL^librookc  and  Later  Harmonists  (§3). 

[Under  the  name  of  ''harmony  of  the  Gospels"  as 
commonly  applied  in  English  are  embraced  two 
classes  of  works  r  (1)  those  which  combine  into  a 
continuous  narrative  more  or  less  completely  the 
accounts  of  the  four  Evangelists  or  of  the  Synop- 
tists,  tbe  different  accounts  being  interwoven  (to 
these  Ls  sometimes  given  the  name  '*  Diatessaron  *'); 
(2)  those  in  which  the  text  of  the  GospelB  is  arranged 
in  parallel  columns,  the  sections  which  deal  with  the 
same  episodes  being  placed  together.  In  the  u.sage 
of  Genu  an  and  some  other  scholars  a  distinction  ig 
made  between  *'  harmony  *'  and  *'  synopsis/'  the 
fonner  name  being  used  for  the  interwoven  narra- 
tive,  the  latter  for  the  parallel  arrangement,  A  few 
works  imite  the  two  forms.    See  Gospel  ano  the 
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L  Harmonies  as  Interwoven  Gospels:  From  the 
early  Chmtsh  the  only  work  of  this  character  known 

is  the  celebrated  Diatessaron  of  Tatian. 

I.  No  Har-  The  chance  remark  of  Jerome  that 

monies     Theophilus  of  Antioch  had  collected 

before      the  words  of,  the  four  Gospels  in  one 

Tatian.     work    refers    to    a    commentary    by 

Theophilus  which  embraced  all  four 
without  sharp  distinctions  between  them.  The 
remark  of  Ambrose,  which  may  be  derived  from 
Origen,  to  the  effect  that  many  heretical  teachers 
collected  out  of  the  four  Gospels  that  which  suited 
their  form  of  teaching,  hardly  proves  the  existence 
of  a  number  of  old  harmonies,  but  rather  refers  to 
the  Apocryphal  Gospels,  which  got  some  of  their 
material  from  the  canonical  Gospels,  such  as  the 
Gospel  of  Marcion,  based  on  Luke  and  containing 
excerpts  from  Matthew  and  John.  And  to  this 
class  of  composition  the  work  of  Ammonius, 
known  only  from  the  letter  of  Eusebius  to  Car- 
pianus,  does  not  belong,  in  which  he  is  said  to 
have  taken  Matthew  as  a  basis  and  added  the 
parallels  from  the  other  Gospels.  While  the  de- 
scriptions do  not  permit  dogmatizing  upon  the 
character  of  this  work,  it  can  hardly  have  been 
anything  other  than  a  handbook  for  exegetes  and 
especially  for  harmonists,  and  it  belongs  to  the 
class  of  books  called  by  the  Germans  synopses. 

The  oldest  trustworthy  report  of  the  Diatessaron 
of  Tatian  is  contained  in  Eusebius  (Hist  eccl.,  IV., 
xxix.  6),  but  the  character  of  the  description  im- 
plies that  its  use  was  limited  to  certain  circles  and 
that  it  was  not  studied  by  Eusebius.  This  limita- 
tion in  circulation  is  confirmed  by  Epiphanius,  and 
still  more  definitely  by  Jerome  when  he  says  that 
out  of  all  the  productions  of  Tatian,  only  the  Contra 
gerUes  remained,  and  omits  mention  of  the  Diates- 
saron. In  Palestine  during  the  fourth  century  even 
to  the  most  learned  authors  the  Diatessaron  was  but 
the  title  of  an  unknown  book.     If  Hegesippus  can 

be  held  to  have  referred  to  the  Diates- 

2.  Tatian's  saron   under  the   term    "  the    Syriac 

Diatessaron  (Gospel),"  according  to  Eusebius  {Hist. 

and  Its      eccl.f  IV.,  xxii.  7)  this  is  the  earliest 

History,    testimony   to   the   existence   of   that 

work,  and  it  involves  the  conclusion 
that  the  language  was  Syriac;  but  that  Hegesip- 
pus, writing  in  Greek,  should  have  cited  the  Syriac 
translation  of  a  Gospel  harmony  which  must  have 
followed  its  Greek  original  is  highly  improbable. 
But  the  testimonies  in  the  Syrian  region  to  the 
existence  of  the  Diatessaron  are  abundant,  and 
from  direct  knowledge,  as  when  Theodore t,  bishop 
of  Kyros  (or  Kyrrhos),  removed  about  200  copies 
of  the  work  from  the  orthodox  churches  and 
substituted  the  canonical  Gospels.  Completer 
knowledge  has  been  recently  gained  through  the 
discovery  of  the  Armenian  translation  of  the 
commentary  of  Ephraem  Syrus,  made  accessible 
to  larger  circles  by  the  Latin  translation  of  J. 
Aucher  (ed.  G.  Mdsinger,  Venice,  1876;  cf.  J.  H. 
Hill,  Dissertation  on  the  Gospel  Commentary  of  S. 
Sp/iracm,  Edinburgh,  1896).  The  legends  of  the 
Christianizing  of  Edessa,  older  than  Eusebius, 
mention  the  Diatessaron  as  the  chief  sacred  book 
alongside  the  Old  Testament.     Aphraates  calls  it 


"  the  Gospel  of  our  Savior."  In  the  Syriac  trans- 
lation of  the  Hist.  eccl.  of  Eusebius,  known  to  have 
existed  as  early  as  Ephraem  Syrus'  time,  the 
''  Diatessaron  "  of  IV.,  xxix.  6  is  translated  by 
"  the  mingled  (Gospel),"  showing  that  in  its 
home  that  was  the  name  by  which  it  was  known, 
while  in  distinction  from  this  the  other  Gospels 
were  known  as  "  the  separated  (Gospels),"  as  a 
canon  of  Rabbula  of  Edessa  (412-4^)  makes 
clear.  In  the  fifth  century  there  was  a  definite 
rejection  of  the  Diatessaron  and  exclusion  of  it 
from  use  in  service,  and  that  without  distinction 
of  party  affiliations  of  the  bishops  who  directed 
the  movement.  But  from  near  Mosul  to  the  bish- 
opric of  Kyros  the  Diatessaron  must  have  been 
for  the  churches  long  the  service-book  in  the  Gos- 
pels, while  the  translations  of  the  separate  Gospeb 
were  used  in  the  studies  of  the  theologians,  a  con- 
dition which  prevailed  at  least  till  about  370  a.d., 
when  Ephraem  Syrus  lectured  upon  the  Diates- 
saron with  only  occasional  references  to  the  canoni- 
cal Gospeb.  Similar  evidence  comes  from  other 
writers.  Mar  Abba,  a  disciple  of  Ephraem,  had  an 
"  Exposition  of  the  Gospel  "  the  fragments  of  which 
appear  to  show  that  it  was  based  on  Tatian's  work. 
From  the  fiifth  century  the  relations  of  the  two 
forms  of  the  Gospels  were  reversed;  the  separated 
Gospels  were  in  use  in  the  churches,  the  Diatessaron 
was  referred  to  only  by  the  learned. 

Apart  from  the  two  translations  already  men- 
tioned, the  history  of  the  Diatessaron  seems  to  have 
run  its  course  entirely  in  the  region  of  Syria.  And 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  its  original  form  it  was  Greek, 
and  was  translated  into  the  Syriac.  The  lack  of 
any  testimony  for  its  existence  among  the  Greek 
churches  and  the  way  in  which  Greek  writers  refer 
to  it  confirm  the  conclusion  already  reached.  That 
Tatian,  the  writer  of  an  apology  in  Greek,  if  he 
was  in  any  event  the  author  of  the  Diatessaron, 

could  have  written  it  only  in  Greek  is 

3.  The      an  opinion  founded  upon  ignorance  of 

Diatessaron  historical  facts.    Tatian,  **  bom  in  the 

Originally   land  of  the  Assyrians,"  had  the  Syriac 

Greek,      as  his  mother  tongue.    After  long  years 

of  travel  in  the  West  he  returned  to  the 
East  and  settled  down  and  gave  his  countrymen 
the  Gospel,  not  in  the  form  of  four  books,  but,  as 
he  himself  called  his  volume,  in  the  form  "  The 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God  through  four." 
That  the  Greek  apologete  Tatian  gave  the  Diates- 
saron in  Syriac  is  an  improbable  supposition,  and 
against  it  is  the  discrimination  he  makes  between 
Matt.  X.  10  and  Luke  ix.  3  on  the  one  hand  and 
Mark  vi.  8  on  the  other,  "  a  rod  and  not  a  staff." 
But  the  Diatessaron  became  a  household  book  in 
the  Syrian  Church.  Whether  it  was  the  .oldest 
Gospel,  which  was  later  displaced  by  a  translation 
of  the  four  Gospels,  is  a  question  for  further  exam- 
ination. 

A  reconstruction  of  the  Diatessaron  from  the 
translations  in  other  languages  can  not  be  dispensed 
with,  for  no  sure  traces  exist  of  the  Greek.  From 
a  sermon  wrongly  attributed  to  Gregory  of  Nyssa 
and  to  Severus,  but  really  by  a  certain  Hesychius, 
probably  the  presbyter  of  Jerusalem  (c.  438),  a  man 
interested  in  the  matter  of  harmony  of  the  Gospels^ 
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It  appears  that  he  knew  nothing  of  a  Greek  Imrmony, 

lo  the  sixteenth  century  O,  Nachtigall  found  aomc 

Greek  /ragmenis  which   he   thought  belonged    to 

the  harmoDy  of   Ammonius    {Evnngelicae  historim 

«*   ////    Evangelistis   coniinuata  narratio,   ex  Am- 

ntonii   AUxandrini  fragmenlis,    Basel,   1550);    but 

these  nuiy   have    depended  upon   the  Syriao  and 

may  have  been  by  a  Greek  writer,   just  as    tlie 

Institttia   Ttf^laria  of    Junihus    in  Constantinople 

Kdepeiuied     upon     the     lee  tares    of     the    Syrian 

^m  Paul  of  Nisibis.     The  Arabic    Diatcssaron    is  nut 

H  a   simple    translation    froni   the   Syr- 

H^4.  RecoQ"   iac,   but   depends    in   part   upon  the 

^^■|truction    Godi^»el   text    of    the    Pcsliito.      The 

^^^Hf  oI  the       translator,  or  perhaps  better  the  editor, 

IMntetsaroii  has  j;>ermitted  himself  to  make  impor- 

Tluottgh  the  tant  alterationii;  and  in  view  of    the 

IVersdons,    fact  that  it  was  often  difficult  to  find  in 
the  original  the  piissages  from  which 
the  elements  of  the  DiatessaroQ  w^ere  takeUj  the 
eoisequence  is  that,  instead  of  the  artistic  Diates- 
wpoo,  there  is  a  rough  Arabic  vfoik.     Little  use 
ctMjld  be  made  of  the  Arabic  translation  were  there 
not  a  Latin  translation  also,  which  Litter  is  as  closely 
.  rekted  to  the  Syriac  as  is  the  Arabic,  and  which 

^L       eiifitaia  the  Codex  Fuldensis^  made  under  the  direc- 
H        lion  of  Victor  of  Capua,  c.  546  a.d.     About  the 
"        lineage  of  this  "  One  Gospel  from  Four  "  nothing 
WW  kaown  by  Victor;    it   fell  into  his  hands  by 
t?Wcc.    But  Victor  clearly  did  not  think  that  it 
oh((^ted  in  the  Latin  Church;   lie  knew  only  that 
Eiiacbiui*  liad  mentioned  two  works  of  the  kind  in 
t^jnireck,  and  he  thouji^ht  he  had  a  transhition  of 
oBc  Of  the  other  of  the^^e.     That  it  was  not  an  exact 
*fid  indi'pendent  translation  of  a  work  in  a  foreign 
toogu**  was  evident  from  it«  agreement  with  the 
twt  of  the  Vulgate.     If  it  was  based  on  a  forei^ 
aarmouy,  it  had  biien  worked  over  to  accord  with 
t^<?  text  of  Jerome.     As,  a  result,  this  corresponded 
^i^lly  with  the  work  done  in  the  Arabic  translation 
^\  the  Byriac,  and  the  individual  features  of  the 
I^itttcasaron  were  lost»     It   has  been  shown   that 
vhik,  a5  a  whole,  the  Latin  depends  upon  Tatian's 
Diatessttfon.  the  original  form  of  the  Latin  has  not 
come  down  unchanged.     It  can  not  have  depended 
upoa  a  Greek  harmony,  since  in  the  Greek  Church 
tip  to  the  time  of  Victor  neither  Tatian's  nor  any 
H      other  harraony  was  known.     The  presence  of  the 
^^    ofigixial  of  the  Latin  translation  is  accounted  for 
^^^^  the  many  Syrian  Christians  in  the  West  in  the 
^HPptli  century.     Victor's  manuscript  came  to  Fulda, 
piobably  into  the  hands  of  Boniface,  and  became 

ttbe  exemplar  of  all  codices  which  contain  this  text. 
From  it  was  made  the  German  Talian  belonging  to 
S2IO-830  A,i>.,  now  found  in  Codex  56  of  St.  Gall. 
In  tbe  Middle  Ages  the  Latin  Tatian  was  much  m^ed, 
and  there  are  extant  commentaries  on  it  by  Zacha- 
rutf  of  Chrysopolis  and  Peter  Cantor.     Other    har- 
mimies  were  circulated  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
Middle  Aces,  the  relation  of  wliich  to  the  Victor 
manuscript  needs  investigation.     One  in  particular 
^  (Codex  Monac.  Lat.  10.025,  of  the  ttiirteenth  cen- 
^B  tuiy)  has  interesting  relationship  both  to  the  Syriac 
H  And  the  Arabic,  and  it  also  seems  to  be  independent 
H  <if  the  text  of  Victor.    The  original  of  the  Victor  text 
\       liaa  not  been  found:   but  that  it  hud  cone^iderahle 


circulation  L«t  proved  by  the  existence  of  texts  inde- 
pendent of  the  Victor  type  in  Duteh.  It  is  from 
manuscripts  of  this  tj-pe  that  the  text  published  by 
O.  Nachtigall  (ut.  sup.)  was  derived, 

Tlie  Monotessaron  of  John  Gerson  {Opera,  iv. 
83-202,  Antwerp,  1706)  must  be  discriminated  from 
this  type  as  altogether  modem.  Since  Augustine *s 
unfinished  De  consensu  evanfjcliorum  this  was  the 
first  attempt  of  the  kind.  The  text  is  divided  into 
150  (151)  rubrics,  and  in  that  in  wliich  the  Sermon 
on  the  Moimt  fell  (lie  author  engages  in  a  critical 
discussion,  and  remarks  on  the  conrordmitia  din- 
sonantia  of  the  Gospels,  considering  tliem  aids 
to  faith.  Frtim  harmonizing  in  the  strictest  sense 
Gerson  is  free.  A  work  of  independetice,  pains, 
and  learning,  and  having  important  results  upon 
further  ctlorts*  was  tlrnt  of  Andreas  Osiander  of 
Nuremberg,  Ilarmonm  evangdicfp  Uhri  qunituor, 
.  ,  -  Basel,  1537,  In  the  dedication  Osiander 
named  as  his  three  predecessors  Euse- 
5.  Modem  bins,  Augustine,  and  Gerson,  and,  be- 
Works  of  sides  these,  two  Evangelia  dia  tessardn 
the  Kind,  in  miinuscript  in  the  monastery  at 
Heilbronn,  and  the  work  of  Zachariaa 
of  Chryj?opolis,  which  la.st  is  a  commentary  on  the 
Latin  Tatian.  While  in  tliis  place  Osiander  appears 
to  have  passed  by  Ammonius,  he  mentions  liim  in 
t  he  preface  aloii  g.side  t  he  ot  he  rs.  W  hat  he  regret  ted 
in  all  these  works  was  a  lack  of  reverence  for  the 
text  of  the  Gospels  in  that  this  was  changed  in  order 
and  in  letter,  even  arbitrarily.  It  was  his  desire  to 
express  in  his  work  the  full  purport  of  the  original 
text  and  to  have  shine  through  it  all  the  original 
inspiration.  If  Christ  himself  (Matt.  v.  IS)  had 
said  that  not  one  jot  of  the  law  of  Moses  was  to  fall, 
much  more  w^as  every  word  antl  letter  of  the  Gospels 
to  be  taken  into  account.  From  no  com?equence  of 
this  })rineiple  did  Osiander  shrink*  He  regarded  as 
accounts  of  different  events  the  cleansing  of  the 
Temple  as  given  in  the  Synoptics  and  in  John,  and 
even  distinguished  between  two  events  as  narrated 
in  Matt,  xxi,  12;  Luke  xix,  45;  and  Mark  xi.  15. 
And  so  throughout,  slight  differences  in  statement 
seemed  to  justify  him  in  regartling  the  narratives 
as  dealing  with  different  events.  Similarly  his  rule 
that  each  of  the  Gospel  texts  must  stand  in  its  own 
order  involved  him  in  difficulties  solved  in  tlie  same 
manner.  And  in  this  way  he  thought  he  had  accom- 
pUshed  new  results  in  a  re-al  Harmonia  eiyangeUca. 
This  name  was  kept  by  those  who,  with  as  great 
regard  for  Scripture,  were  not  carried  to  an  excess 
of  imnaturalness.  This  was  the  case  with  Calvin, 
in  who^^  commentary  on  the  separate  Gospels  and 
in  his  Commentani  in  harmoniam  ^x  MaHhaeo,  Marco 
el  Luea  (1555)  the  material  is  divided  into  222  sec- 
tions. In  this  the  genealogies  of  Matthew  and  Luke 
are  referred  to  Joseph,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
of  Mi\tthew  and  Luke  are  worked  together^  and  a 
similar  plan  rules  throughout.  In  the  work  an 
unfavorable  opinion  is  pronounced  upon  the  work 
of  Osiander.  With  a  milder  expression  of  opinion 
of  Osiander^s  work  was  the  Harmcmia  qimiuor 
erangetiatarum,  by  M,  Chemnitz,  published  after  his 
death  by  P.  Leyser  and  continued  by  J.  Gerhard 
(Frankfort,  1593-1611^  improved  aufi  issued  Frank- 
fort and  Hamburg.  1652),    The  Greek  text  is  accom- 
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panied  by  a  translation  in  Latin  and  a  learned  com- 
mentary. Parallels  follow  each  other.  Regard  for 
the  text  involves  often  a  doubling  of  the  text  and 
comment.  There  is  evident  all  the  way  along  a 
wide  separation  in  idea  from  that  of  the  Tatian 
Diatessaron.  It  is  no  longer  a  history  of  Jesus  that 
is  sought,  in  the  words  of  the  Gospel,  but  a  learned 
investigation  of  the  different  reports  of  the  Evangel- 
ists in  order  to  secure  a  well-grounded  history  of 
Jesus.  John  Lightfoot  undertook  a  harmony  ar- 
ranged in  four  columns  (part  1,  London,  1644). 
The  design  was  carried  out,  however,  by  J.  Clericus, 
in  his  Harmonia  evangelical  Amsterdam,  1699,  in 
which  the  text  was  in  four  columns,  and  at  the  foot 
an  account  interwoven  from  the  four  of  the  life  of 
Christ.  (T.  Zahn.) 

The  principle  of  the  Diateasaron  or  interwoven  Gospel 
has  been  employed  somewhat  extensively.  How  constantly 
and  variously  this  has  been  the  case  is  illustrated  by  the 
following  list  of  works,  which  is  merely  representative,  not 
at  all  exhaustive:  Johan  Hind,  The  Storie  of  Stories;  or, 
the  Life  of  Chriet  eiccording  to  the  foure  holy  Evanoeliute,  with 
a  Harmonie  of  them,  London.  1652;  [John  Locke,]  Hi»t.  of 
our  Saviotw  Jeaua  Ckriet,  Related  in  the  Words  of  Scripture, 
ib.  1705;  R.  Willan,  The  HUt.  of  the  Ministry  of  Jesus 
Christ,  Combined  from  the  Narrations  of  the  Four  Evangd- 
ists,  ib.  1782,  and  often;  J.  White,  Diatessaron;  sive  iiUeora 
historia  .  .  .  Jesu  ChrisH  Grasce,  ex  iv.  evangdiis  .  .  .  con- 
fecta.  Subjungitur  evangeliorum  harmonia  brevis,  Oxford, 
1799,  and  often;  C.  G.  KQchler,  Vita  Jesu  Christi  Grace, 
Leipsic,  1835;  S.  T.  Bloomfield,  Epitome  evangdica;  being  a 
Selection  from  the  Greek  Testament,  forming  a  connected  Nar- 
rative of  ,  ,  .  the  Life  and  Ministry  of  Christ,  London.  1846; 
P.  Lachfese,  Concorde  des  ivangiles,  Paris,  1854.  In  particu- 
lar, the  demand  that  the  life  of  Christ  be  studied  from  the 
sources  apart  from  the  deliverances  of  the  councils  and  from 
church  dogma  has  resulted  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
in  a  large  number  of  lives  of  Christ  told  in  the  form  of  the 
combined  narratives  of  the  Gospels.  Representative  works 
of  this  character  in  English  are:  W.  S.  White,  The  Hist,  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jeeus  Chriet.  Being  the  four  Gospels 
combined  in  one  continuous  Form,  Lincoln,  1884;  J.  Mostyn, 
The  Four  Gospels  in  One,  London,  1889;  A.  T.  Pierso"^  The 
One  Gospel;  .  ,  .  the  four  Evangelists  in  one  complete  Record, 
New  York,  1889;  J.  G.  Butler,  The  Fourfold  Gospel,  ib. 
1890;  C.  C.  James,  The  Gospel  Hist,  of  Jesus  Christ  in  a 
Connected  Narrative,  London.  1890;  Earthly  Footprints  of 
our  Risen  Lord,  .  .  .  Introduction  by  J.  Hall,  New  York, 
1891;  R.  W.  Rawson,  Gospel  Narrative,  or  Life  of  Jesus 
Chriet  .  .  .  and  Epitome  and  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  Lon- 
don, 1892;  J.  Strong,  Our  Lord's  Life;  a  continumis  Narra- 
tive in  the  Words  of  the  Four  Gospels,  New  York,  1892;  W. 
Pittenger,  Interwoven  Gospels  and  Gospel  Harmony,  ib.  1893; 
A.  E.  Hillard,  A  Continuous  Narrative  of  the  Life  of  Christ 
in  the  Words  of  the  Four  OospeU,  London,  1894;  W.  H. 
Withrow,  A  Harmony  of  the  Gospels;  being  the  Life  of  Jesus 
in  fhe  Words  of  the  Four  Evangelists,  New  York,  1894;  The 
Life  and  Teachings  of  Jesus  Christ,  a  Continuous  Narrative 
Collated  from  the  Gospels,  ib.  1898;  Anna  M.  Perry,  The 
Life  of  our  Lord  in  the  Words  of  the  Four  Evangelists, 
ib.  1901;  W.  E.  Barton,  T.  G.  Soares,  and  S.  Strong, 
His  Life;  a  complete  Story  in  the  Words  of  the  four  Gospels, 
1906.  Consult  also  E.  A.  Abbott,  Indices  to  Diatessarica, 
New  York,  1908. 

n.  Harmonies    in    Parallel    Arrangement:    The 

oldest  precursor  of  modem  harmonies  in  the  form  of 

three-  or  fourfold  arrangement  is  the 

I.  Ammo-   work  of  Ammonius  of  Alexandria  (q.v.), 

nius  and     who  published  an  edition  of  the  Gospel 

Augustine,  of  Matthew,  on  the  margin  of  which  he 

noted  the  relation  of  the  other  Gospels 

to  Matthew.     According  to  his  own  statement,  this 

work  induced  Eusebius  to  write  a  similar  one,  but 

on  a  different  method.    He  divided  the  four  Gospels 

into  sections  (perikopai  or  kephalaia)^  assigning  to 


Matthew  355  sections,  to  Mark  233,  to  Luke  342, 
and  to  John  232.  Beside  each  number  Eusebius 
added  in  red  ink  a  second  number  that  referred 
to  tbe  canons  or  tables  in  front  of  the  work,  of  which 
he  had  made  ten  for  the  purpose  of  finding  the 
parallel  or  related  passages.  The  first  canon  con- 
tained the  numbers  of  those  sections  for  which 
Eusebius  found  parallels  in  all  four  Gospeb; 
the  second  the  paralleb  in  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke; 
the  third  those  in  Matthew,  Luke,  John;  the  fourth 
those  in  Matthew,  Mark,  John;  the  fifth  those  in 
Matthew,  Luke;  the  sixth  those  in  Matthew,  Mark; 
the  seventh  those  in  Matthew,  John;  the  eighth 
those  in  Luke,  Mark;  the  ninth  those  in  Luke,  John; 
the  tenth  the  pericopes  in  each  Gospel  without 
parallels  in  the  others.  If  one  looked  in  this  canon 
for  the  respective  number  of  the  section,  he  found 
parallel  to  it  the  number  of  the  related  section  from 
the  other  Gospels.  Augustine's  De  consensu  evan- 
geliatarum  libri  quattuor  had  chiefly  an  apologetical 
and  harmonistic  purpose,  but  it  was  used  as  a  text 
of  the  Gospels,  revised  by  Jerome,  and  was  provided 
>vith  the  sections  and  canons  of  Eusebius.  From 
Augustine  until  J.  Clericus'  (Le  Clerc)  Harmonia 
evangelica  (Amsterdam,  1699),  the  material  of  the 
Gospels  was  treated  preponderatingly  from  the 
view-point  of  the  interwoven  narrative. 

Clericus  was  the  first  in  whom  the  interest  in 

the  fourfold  or  comparative  arrangement  became 

distinctly  prominent.    Another  work 

2.  Clericus  representing  the  transition  from  the 

and  the  interwoven  Gospels  to  the  fourfold 
Griesbach   arrangement  was  by  Nicolas  Toinard, 

SchooL  Evangeliorum  Harmonia  GroBco-Latina 
(Paris,  1707),  which,  althou^  compiled 
for  chronological  and  historiographical  purposes, 
gives  so  much  attention  to  the  comparative  presenta- 
tion of  the  texts  that  one  is  reminded  of  Rushbrooke 
(see  below).  The  first  real  parallel  arrangement  is 
that  of  J.  J.  Griesbach — Synopsis  evangeliorum 
(Halle,  1776,  and  often),  which  grew  out  of  the  need 
for  a  proper  basis  for  exegetical  lectures  on  the  Gos- 
pels. Griesbach  felt  that  if  Matthew,  Mark,  and 
Luke  were  interpreted  in  their  order,  many  repeti- 
tions would  be  necessary;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
many  peculiarities  of  Mark  and  Luke  would  be 
unconsidered  if,  after  the  interpretation  of  Matthew, 
there  were  treated  only  that  material  from  the 
second  and  third  Gospels  which  is  not  contained 
in  Matthew;  and,  further,  that  it  was  not  sufficient 
to  interpret  only  one  of  the  three  Gospeb.  There- 
fore he  printed  the  text  of  the  first  three  Evangelists 
in  such  a  way  that  the  common  subjects  stood  side 
by  side  and  the  parallels  could  be  at  once  considered. 
He  did  not  include  the  fourth  Gospel  in  this  arrange- 
ment. The  work  of  Griesbach  became  the  norm 
for  the  following  time.  Anger  in  his  Synopsis 
evangeliorum  MaUhoeif  Marci,  Lucce  (Leipsic,  1852) 
made  a  valuable  addition  by  including  parallels 
from  the  Apocryphal  Gospels.  Other  synoptical 
works  are:  G.  M.  L.  de  Wette  and  F.  Liicke,  Synop- 
sis  evangeliorum  (Berlin,  1818,  2d  ed.,  1842;  on  the 
basis  of  Griesbach);  J.  Gehringer,  Synoptische 
Zusammenstellung  des  griechischen  Textes  der  vier 
Evangelien  (TQbingen,  1842);  J.  H.  Friedlieb, 
Quatuor    evangelia    sacra    in    harmoniam    redacta 
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(Wraiialaw,    1847);     Tischendorf,    Sfjnopsis   evan- 
sMica  (Leipsic,  1851,  7th  ed..  1898). 

I       A  step  in  advance  waa  made  by  W,  G.  Eiishbrooke 
in   Synoptiam,     An    Ex  posit  wn    of    the    Cofurnon 
M alter  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  (London, 
3*  Rush-     lSSO-82),     In  order  to  facilitate  the 
brooke      criticism  and  analysis  of  the  Synoptic 
asd  Later   Gospels,    he    presents    the    common 
Harmonists,  material  of  the   three   8y noptists   in 
three   columna   and   distiii^uLshes   by 
typa  and  colored  print  (1)  the  material  fomtnoii 
I  to  aO  three  Evangelists;    (2)  the  parts  which  each 

'  of  Ihem  has  in  common  with  another;   (3)  the  text 

peculijir  to  each  one.     Where  John  or  Paid  offer  real 
piirallels  to  the  synoptical  tradition,  their  material 
ii  also  given.     The  text  of  Miirk  is  used  as  the  basis 
witborut  deviation  from  lis  order.     Since  in  this  way 
the  material  common  only  to  Matthew  and  Luke 
and  the  singular  tradition  of  the  first  and  third 
Synoptiata  are  left  out  of  consideration,  there  are 
wfcted  three  appendixes:    (1 )  the  double  tradition 
0f  Matthew  and  Luke;    (2)  the  single  tradition  of 
Matthew;    (3)  the  single  tradition  of  Luke,    Thia 
•fnogement  brings  out  (1)  Mark  as  the  source  of 
Jktttorical  tradition:  (2)  the  fact  of  a  second  body  of 
tradition,    the   collection    of   sayings.      Moreover, 
I         inaterial  peculiar  to  Matthew  and  Luke  becomes 
more  prominent*  and  the  points  of  agreement  and 
diserepancy  of  the  traditional  synoptic  text  is  ivell 
presented  to  the  eye  by  differences  in  print.     A 
second  EnicUsh  work  by  A.  Wright,  A  SynopsU  of 
tkf  GospeU  in  Greek  (London,  1896,  enlarged  ed., 
1903),  combines  with   the    representation   of   the 
material  discussions  of  the  sources.     Rushbrooke'a 
method  was  followed  by  R.  Heineke,  Synapse  der 
drei  trsten  kan*ynuichen  Evangelien  (3  parts,  Giessen, 
1898).     Other  works  of  the  same  kind  are  A.  Huck, 
Sffnopae  der  drei  ersten  Evangciien  (Freiburg,  1892. 
ad  ed.,  Tabingen,  l&OG).  and  K.  Veit,  Die  Mijnop- 
ItidWit  ParoUeUn  (Gatersloh.  1897).     A  harmony, 
to  latiafy  modem  scientific  needs,  should  present 
the  entire  material  of  the  Synoptics  in  an  arrange- 
ment like   that   of   Rushbrooke  or  Heineke,   and 
should  include  full  critical  apparatus. 

(R  FeikeO 


the  workj!  mentioned  in  tbe  text,  a  number  of 
I  iQodeltd  on  the  saina  ge»er»l  principles  havo  by  their 
)  iiierit4»d  mention  here.  Sudi  are:  J.  Macknight, 
JL  Bmtmnmi  of  HWr  Four  OotpeU  ,  .  .  with  a  Paraphfase  and 
,  2  voliu,  London.  1756,  and  often;  W,  Neweome,  An 
'  of  th0  QowpeU,  2  parts,  Dublin,  1778  (in  Gre«k, 
I  many  of  Wctftein'a  variant  rcA^ng^);  M.  R64:Liger, 
I  «MM|7e(M>rufTi  Matth(xi,  Marci  vt  Luca  mm  Jaanm* 
'  i—riffrtin'ii  9ora£Ieii«,  Halle,  1829;  E.  Greawcrtl,  Harmonut 
five  quaiuar  evarmetia  Graxa,  Oxford^  1830,  and 
E,  Robinson,  Harmony  of  tho  OospeU  in  Grtek  .  .  « 
tt  VariouM  Reading*  of  Knapp,  Andover,  1834,  on  the 
1  of  Hahn't  text,  Boston,  IS45,  and  often  (after  Clericus 
and  N^veome);  idem.  Harmony  of  the  GoupeU  in  EnQH*h, 
«ev  atL.  ib.  1880;  I.  Da  Ckista,  Tht  Four  Witrwutea,  Being 
m  Mmmtimy  of  the  Gotpela  on  a  Nmo  Frindplt,  London,  LSSl; 
1.  SifOfiCf  Ar«i0  Hctrmonu  and  SrpotiHon  of  the  GotpeU  ,  .  « 
m  P^mraUti  and  Combined  Arrajiffement,  according  to  the  Au- 
AttfiMtd  Tranalation,  New  York,  1S52;  idem.  Harmony  of 
iU  €hmp«i»,  in  Greek,  of  the  Received  Text,  lb.  1854;  W. 
MtlOttd,  A  Nmp  Greek  Harmtmu  of  the  Four  OoepeU.  Compri- 
mim0  m  Sfffwptit  and  a  Diaieeearon,  together  iMth  an  /n^rcx/uo 
l«ry  TfmHte,  Tablee  and  Inde^ee  and  Diagram*,  London, 
1953:  P.  Gg^ner,  Harmonu  of  the  Four  OonpeU  in  Greek 
«eeanliii0  to  the  Text  of  Tiachef^dorf ,  Andover,  1871*  1876; 
,  Harmenyof  the  Ftmr  GoepeU  in  SiHfUth,  idem,  1871; 


G,  Clark,  Xew  Harmony  of  Out  Four  Goepde  in  BnQUtkt  Kow 
York,  1870,  new  ed..  Philadelphia,  18©2;  J.  A,  Broadua^ 
flarmony  of  the  GoepeU  in  The  Heviacd  Verei^yn,  New  York, 
1893;  W.  A.  Stevens  and  E.  D.  Burton,  Harmony  of  the 
OoepeU  .  ,  .  in  the  Vermon  of  188t,  Boston,  18&4.  new  ed. 
1904, 

Bi»lioghapht:  E.  Greiwell,  Dieeertatione  upon  the  Prvnci* 
pits  and  Arranoement  of  an  Harmony  of  the  Qoepete^  4 
vols.,  Oxford.  1837;  T.  Zahn,  Forachungen  tur  GeechichU 
dee  neuteMtamentiu'ften  Kanona,  voU.  i.-iv.,  Ertansen, 
1881^1;  idem,  QeechichU  dee  neuteetamentlichen  Kanone^ 
2  vols.,  Ijeipnic,  1890-92;  J.  W.  Huriron,  Laet  Twelve 
Vereea  of  S.  Afark,  pp.  126-131,  2&6-312,  London,  1871; 
G.  Phillips.  Doctrine  of  Addai^  London,  1876;  F.  Baeth- 
gen.  Evan^lienfraffmente,  pp.  62  »qq.,  Berlin.  1886;  E* 
8ievera,  TfitUxn,  Paderbom.  1892;  J.  H.  Hill,  Dieeertation 
on  the  Commentary  of  Spkraem  the  Syrian,  EdinbiiTKh, 
1806;  C.  Uolshey,  NeaenhiedOe  Byrne  Sinailicue,  pp.  42 
eqq«,  Mttnich,  1896;  J.  A.  Schmeller,  Ammonii  ,  ,  ,  har- 
mania  Evanifeiiorum^  Vienna.  1841;  G.  J,  Metier,  Het 
Leven  Man  Jeeue,  Gronin^en,  1838  (jci,  A.  Robinson,  in 
Academy.  Mar.  24,  1804);  J.  Gildemeister,  De  evanf/eliit 
in  Artdficum  tie  eimplici  Syriaco  ^anelatiM,  p,  35,  Bonn, 
1865;  Magister  de  Hnadinett  (John  Hufla),  Hiatoria  gee- 
iorum  ChrieH,  ed.  Landstroeni,  UpMafa.  1808;  C.  A. 
Bri^ga,  Ar«t0  Light  on  the  lAfe  of  Jeaua,  New  York,  1004 
(difl«uA<tes  the  prin espies  of  a  harmony).  A  full  bibliog- 
raphy on  the  LMateaaaron  of  Tatian  will  be  found  under 
Tatian,  The  separate  worka  on  the  subject  usually  di»- 
eiiAfl  the  prinfiipl«a  upon  which  a  harmony  is  to  be  con- 
fltnicted,  and  the  same  \a  often  done  in  workji  on  the  life 
of  Christ, 

HARMONY  SOCIETY,    See  Communism,  II.,  6. 

HARMS,  CLAUS:  German  Lutheran;  b.  at 
Fahrstedt,  near  Mame  (50  m.  n.w,  of  Hamburg), 
South  Ditmarwh  (Slesvvick-Holstein),  May  25,  1778j 
d.  at  Kiel  Feb.  1,  1855,  He  received  merely  the 
mdiments  of  an  education  in  the  village  school 

and    from    the    village    pastor,    and 

Student     worked  in  his  father's  mill  till  he  was 

Life.       nineteen.     Then,  coining  into  posses- 

sion  of  a  Uttle  property  by  hk 
father's  death,  be  entered  the  gyranasium  of 
Meldorf,  and  by  extraordinary  industry  finished 
the  course  in  two  years.  In  1799  be  went  to 
the  University  of  Kiel  to  study  theoloj;^.  Thia 
university  was  dominated  at  that  time  by  ration- 
alisni,  but  Harms,  studying  the  writings  of  Kant 
and  reading  Schleiermacher^  suddenly  felt  that  all 
ratiotialifim  and  human  science  eo^ld  not  help  him, 
that  his  salvation  must  be  sought  elsewhere;  the 
study  of  Holy  Scripture  brought  about  his  complete 
conversion.  In  1802  he  finished  liia  theological 
studies  and  became  private  ttitor  in  Probsteier- 
hageo  in  Holstein. 

In  1806  the  congregation  of  Lunden,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  North  Ditmarsh,  chose  bim  deacon.     He 

devoted  himself  with  great  energy  to 
Pastor  and  the  art  of  preaching,  and  extended  his 
Preacher,    care  for  his  parishioners  t-o  all  their 

spiritual  and  secidar  affairs.  His  ser- 
mons became  very  popular,  even  outside  of  hia 
parish;  and  he  wajs  at  times  so  fearless  in  denuncia- 
tions of  existing  shortcomingii  of  the  government 
tlrnt  he  was  called  to  account*  In  1816  he  was 
appointed  archdeacon  of  St.  Nieolai  in  Kiel,  where 
he  was  equally  popidar.  Since,  however,  he  be- 
came more  and  more  convinced  that  his  time  had 
declined  from  the  faith  of  the  Reformation,  and  thus 
from  the  source  of  salvation,  he  considered  tlie 
year  1817,  the  three  hundred tb  anniversary  of  the 
Reformation^  as  an  opportune  time  to  speak  hia 
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mind.    Accordingly  he  published  (Kiel,  1817)  the 

ninety-five  theses  of  Luther  with  ninety-five  theses 

of  his  own,  needed  in  his  opinion  by 

Harms's  the  nineteenth  century,  and  directed 
Ninety-five  against  various  supposed  abuses  in  the 
Theses.  Lutheran  Church,  especially  against  ra- 
tionalism; he  declared  his  willingness 
to  defend  and  vindicate  his  theses  and  to  avow  his 
errors  if  any  should  be  proved.  His  first  thesis  was 
aimed  at  the  prevailing  Pclagianism,  while  others 
were:  "  We  make  reason  the  pope  of  our  time  in 
regard  to  faith,  conscience  in  regard  to  action,  and 
upon  the  latter  has  been  placed  a  triple  crown — 
lawmaking,  praise,  and  punishment  "  (ix.);  "  con- 
science can  not  forgive,  since  forgiveness  belongs  to 
God  "  (xi.);  **  if  conscience  ceases  to  read  and  begins 
to  write,  the  result  will  be  as  different  as  the  hand- 
writings of  men  "  (xvii.);  "  forgiveness  of  sins  at  least 
cost  money  in  the  sixteenth  century,  but  in  the 
nineteenth  century  it  costs  nothing,  since  people 
help  themselves  "  (xxi.);  "  according  to  the  old 
faith,  God  created  man;  according  to  the  new  faith, 
man  creates  God  "  (xxvii.);  "  the  *  religion  of  reason  ' 
is  bare  either  of  reason  or  of  religion,  or  of  both  " 
(xxxii.).  The  following  theses  asserted  for  religion 
its  independent  sphere:  "  That  anybody  should 
misconstrue  the  fixed  word  of  the  Bible  is  prevented 
by  our  symbolical  books  "  (1.);  "  the  words  of  our 
revealed  religion  we  regard  as  sacred  in  their  original 
language,  and  do  not  consider  them  a  dress  which 
may  be  taken  off  from  religion,  but  as  its  body  in 
union  with  which  it  has  its  life.  But  a  translation 
into  a  living  language  must  be  revised  every 
hundred  years  in  order  to  remain  alive  "  (li.,  lii.). 
Harms  then  attacked  the  rationalistic  Bible  of  Al- 
tona  (see  Bible  Versions,  VII.,  §  4)  and  the  laxity 
of  the  church  government.  The  last  twenty  theses 
were  directed  against  the  Union. 

Harms's  theses  naturally  created  a  sensation  and 
called  forth  about  two  hundred  pamphlets.  The 
rationalists  were  offended,  but  others  recognized 
the  tlicscs  as  a  wholesome  ferment  and  a  bitter 
medicine  for  the  weak  faith  of  the  time.  Court 
preacher  C.  F.  von  Ammon  (q.v.)  in  Dresden  ap- 
proved them  and  Schleiermacher  also  took  the  part 
of  Harms. 

The  position  of  Harms  became  more  and  more 

important.    His  merits  were  more  widely  recognized, 

and   the   number   of   his   hearers   in- 

His         creased.    In  the  University  of  Kiel  the 

Influence,  spirit  of  rationalism  began  to  disap- 
jKiar.  In  1819  he  declined  a  call  to 
St.  Petersburg  as  Evangelical  bishop,  and  in  1834 
one  to  Trinity  Church  in  Berlin  as  the  successor  of 
Schleiermacher.  After  Fock's  death  in  1835  he  was 
j)romoted  chief  preacher  at  St.  Nicolai  and  provost 
of  Kiel.  In  1849  blindness  compelled  him  to  lay 
down  his  offices. 

Harms  was  before  everything  a  powerful  preacher. 
Great  crowds  came  to  hear  him;  it  was  the  content 
of  his  sermons  which  attracted,  in  spite  of  their  lack 
of  ornament  and  embellishment.  Controversy  deep- 
ened his  convictions,  which  he  expressed  decidedly 
and  sharolv  in  his  writings.  Among  these  must  be 
mentioned  first  his  sermons,  of  which  he  published 
sixteen  collections  between  1808  and   1858.     He 


wrote  a  number  of  catechisms  anil  other  books  for 
religious  instruction  (Das  Ckristentum  in  einem 
kleinen  KaUchismua,  1810;  Die  Religion  der  Christen 
in  einem  KaJtechiemua  aufs  neue  gdekrt,  1814;  etc.). 
His  PaetoraUheologie  (1830),  the  fruit  of  his  informal 
talks  on  practical  theology,  appeared  in  a  third 
edition  as  late  as  1878.  He  also  wrote  hymns,  a 
few  of  which  have  passed  into  German  hymn-books. 

(H.  C.  CABBTENSt.) 

Bibxjooraprt:  Harms's  autobiography  {LebenabeBdnrnb- 
ung)  appearod  Kiel.  1852;  some  of  his  letters  are  in 
P.  Petri.  L.  A.Petri  Leben,  Hanover,  1888.  Consult:  Dor- 
ner,  BlSUar  der  Erinnerung  an  doe  JvbiUium  von  C.  Htarme, 
Kiel,  1842;  K.  Schneider,  C.  Harme,  der  evanadUche  Pr^- 
diger,  Prieeter  und  Paetor,  Bielefeld,  1861;  idem.  Sehleier- 
macher  und  Harm;  Berlin.  1865;  J.  Kaftan,  C.  Harme, 
Basel,  1875;  G.  LQdemann,  Erinnerung  an  Clau*  Harm» 
und  aeine  Zeit,  Kiel.  1878;  F.  Volbehr,  C.  Harma  an  aeinem 
hundertjahrigen  Oeburtatag,  ib.  1878.  Further  literature 
is  given  in  Hauok-Hersog,  RE,  vii.  433. 

HARMS,  6E0R6  LUDWIG  DETLEV  THEODOR 
(commonly  known  as  Ludwig  Harms):  German 

Lutheran  and  founder  of  the  Her- 
Early  Life,  mannsburg  mission;    b.  at  Walsrode 

(45  m.  s.w.  of  Liineburg),  Hanover, 
May  5, 1808;  d.  at  Hermannsburg  (50  m.  s.  of  Ham- 
burg), Hanover,  Nov.  5, 1865.  He  studied  theology 
at  G5ttingen  from  1827  to  1830;  but  while  at  first 
influenced  by  the  prevailing  rationalism,  his  trial 
sermon  of  1833  empliasized  justification  by  faith. 
Harms  became  private  tutor  at  Lauenburg,  in  the 
house  of  Chamberlain  von  Linstow,  where  he  met 
a  small  circle  of  Pietists.  He  shared  at  this  time 
their  views  of  a  living  faith  and  of  the  gratuitous 
justification  of  the  sinner  by  faith,  but  also  their 
indifference  toward  confessional  distinctions,  their 
other-worldliness,  and  their  lack  of  appreciation  of 
the  Church  and  its  ordinances.  He  soon  became 
the  leading  personality  in  this  circle,  and  developed 
especial  interest  in  missions.  In  1834  he  founded  a 
missionary  society  in  Lauenburg,  which  in  1836 
became  a  branch  of  the  newly  organized  North- 
German  Missionary  Society.  In  1839  Harms  re- 
turned to  the  home  of  his  parents  and  assisted  his 
father  during  the  winter.  In  1840  he  again  became 
private  tutor  at  Liineburg,  where  an  active  Christian 
life  had  developed  under  the  influence  of  the  Lune- 
burg  preacher  Deichmann.  Harms  now  became 
the  leading  spirit  of  this  circle.  He  preached  often, 
and  was  also  active  in  the  practical  duties  of  the 
ministerial  office;  but  at  the  same  time  he  did  not 
lose  sight  of  the  cause  of  missions,  to  which  he  at- 
tributed the  greatest  importance  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Church  in  modem  times. 

In  spite  of  his  successful  activity  at  Liineburg, 
however,  he  longed  for  a  position  as  preacher,  but 

owing  to  the  superabundance  of  candi- 
Pastor  in  dates,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
Liineburg.  realize  his  desire.    He  declined  a  call 

as  teacher  at  the  missionary  institution 
at  Hamburg  and  another  as  pastor  in  New  York. 
He  wished  to  preach  among  his  own  Ldneburg 
people,  and  his  longing  was  fulfilled  in  1844,  when 
the  consistory  made  him  his  father's  assistant.  His 
great  activity  now  began,  and  with  it  an  awakening 
such  as  has  seldom  been  seen  in  North  Germany. 
His  father  had  prepared  the  way,  but  Harms  himself 
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motkbd  unremittingiy,  not  only  by  sermons  and 
services  which  took  up  the  whole  Sunday,  but  also 
by  his  personal  association  with  his  congregation. 
A  feature  of  his  work  was  the  meetings  held  in  his 
house  every  Sunday  afternoon.  Harms  always  used 
the  Low^jennaD  dialect,  the  common  speech  of  the 
peasants,  and  hi^  gift  of  popular  story-ti^Uing  aided 
him  greatly  in  these  social  gatherings. 

But  after  all  his  main  power  lay  in  his  sermons » 
EUrms  understood*  as  few  have  done  since  Luther, 
how  to  preach  to  the  people,  especially 
His         to  the  peasants.     Popularity  formetl 
PrcAching,  the  fundamental  trait  of  his  manner  of 
preac^iing,  which  was  based  upon  sim- 
plicity and  clearness.     His  sermons  were  not  artistic 
from  the  homiletic  point  of  view,  the  themes  being 
iflmaat  cases  mere  headings,  the  different  parts  only 
loosely  connected,  and  the  structure  simple,  nor 
^w«  his  sermons  above  the  average  from  the  exeget- 
>Cslstindpoint.     The  range  of  thought  was  narrow, 
(besftioe  Ideas  occurring  again  and  again,  often  even 
iQtiks  same  words.    The  main  theme  was  the  neces- 
fiityef  a  thoroiigh  conversion,  justification  by  faitli, 
sad  the  proof  of  faith  in  Christian  conduct.    In  bod- 
ily gifts  Harms  was  sadly  lacking.     His  voice  was 
lioUowand  at  times  shrill,  his  manner  in  the  pulpit 
soanewhat  stiff.     But  the  result  of  his  devoted  labor 
ooon  showed  itself  in  a  real  change  of  life  in  his 
coogregntion.     Regular  attendance  at  church,  reg- 
ular devotions  at  home,  and  strict  observance  of 
ay  became  a  fixed  rule  In  his  congregation, 
cliari table  work  of  the  congregation  assumed 
dimensions.      People    from    other    parishes 
p<»ured  into  his  church,  and  Harms  became   their 
spiritual  father,  and  even  in  their  absence  remained 
their   faithful    adviser    by    an     extensive     corre* 
spondence. 

In  this  way  Harms  laid  the  basis  for  hU  mission- 

mry  oongi^gation;    for  that  was  his  idea  from  the 

beginning:  a  parochial  mission,  a  mis- 

The         sion  of  the  State  Church.    In  his  earlier 

Bermanns-  years  he   had  been  asked  to  fouod  a 

burg       missionary  institution,  but  he  declined 

mmon.     until    he    became   the  official   pastor 

of  Hermannsburg  in  1849,  after    his 

father's  death.    In  his  report  to  the  consistory  he 

dated  hb  rea^sons  for  founding  liis  own  missionary 

Mtablishment  instead  of  joining  one  of  the  existing 

tngiitutions.     He  cherished   the   idea  of  colonial 

mianans,  holding  that  missionaries  should  not  be 

ceattand,  but  form  a  Christian  colony  in  heathen 

ooontries,     In  this  way,  he  thought,  it  would  be 

easier  to  gather  a  strong  congregation.    After  its 

development  a  second  colony  should  be  founded 

in  the  vicinity  of  the  first,  and  after  the  second  a 

third,  and  so  on,  so  that  a  connecting  chain  of  con- 

gre^tions    would    come    into    existence.     Harms 

Ukotxght  tliat  by  virtue  of  tlie  close  connection  of 

these  colonics  with  the  mother  congregation,  the 

polidarity  of   Lutheran  confess ionalism   would  be 

guarded   against   the  disintegrating  influences  of 

ocbar  dotioaiinations.  '  But  the  consistory  did  not 

agise  with  him;    and  he  was  compeUed  to  follow 

sobstAntially  the  plan  of  other  missionary  societies. 

He  lived  long  enough  to  see  the  growth  of  his  mis- 

maomry  enterprise,  but  he  might  have  lived  longer 


if  he  had  not  undermined  his  health  by  excessive 
work,  without  even  temporary  recreations.  His 
publications  were  sermons  and  devotional  writings, 
which  achieved  an  extraordinary  popularity  in 
Germany.  (G.  (jHLHOftNt.) 

Biblioohapht:    T.   Harm^i,   l^bMMbfdurmbunc  dst  Pattorw 

Lquxb  Harm*,  Hermnjiuaburff,  1874  (by  hi^  brother);  H* 

Knaut.  Loui9  Harnu,  Gottin^eo,  18^. 

HARNACK,  (KARL  GUSTAV)  ADOLF:  German 

Lutheran;  b.  at  Dorpat,  Livonia,  May  7,  1851,  He 
was  educated  at  Dorpat  (1S69--72),  and  two  years 
later  became  privat-docent  at  Leipsic,  where  he 
was  appointed  associate  professor  in  1876.  In  1879 
he  accepted  a  call  to  Giessen  as  full  professor  of 
church  history,  and  remained  there  until  188G,  when 
he  went  to  Marburg  in  a  similar  capacity.  In  1889 
he  wiis  called  to  Berlin.  In  addition  to  his  pro* 
fessorship  of  church  history,  he  has  since  19i}5  he  hi 
the  post  of  director  of  the  Royal  Libniry  there.  He 
is  recognized  as  one  of  tho  leaders  of  {!ie  critical 
school  of  theology  and  an  authority  on  the  history 
of  the  antenicene  period.  Since  1881  he  has  been 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  Th£ologUche  Liter aiut- 
zeitung,  imd  since  1882  of  the  well-known  Texte  und 
UfKersuchungcn  tur  GeHchkhie  der  olUhrMichen 
LiMercUur,  to  which  series  he  has  contributed  many 
monographs.     He  has  written: 

Zttr  Quellenkritik  dtr  GttchichU  de*  Onottititmut  (Leip- 
sic, 1873};  De  Appellia  gnon  fmmarchiea  (1S74);  Die  Zeii 
d^sM  Ignaiiua  und  dia  Chtonologu  dwr  aniiocheni&chen  Bi§didfs 
bi9  Ti/rannu*  (LS7S):  Svantfeliorum  cod^x  purpureu*  itota- 
nientU  {In  ooUnbor&tion  with  the  l&te  O^car  vod  Gflbh&rdt, 
Leipaio,  1880);  Dcu  Maftdithum^  teine  tdeaU  und  OetchUhte 
(Gie*toQ.  188t,  6th  ed.  1903,  Eog.  traniil.  by  C.  R.  GilJett, 
MonoMticitm:  it*  idmti  and  U»  hitt&ru.  New  York,  1895); 
Augutttin's  Canfetnanen  ((jtesaen,  1SS8,  3d  ed.,  1903;  Eng, 
triii»K  by  E.  B.  Kollett  and  F.  H.  Mnr?»eille.  togcthor  with 
ihdr  tfan^l.  of  the  lectuiie  on  MonosticiBm.  Ixindon,  1901); 
Mtvtin  Luthtr  in  ueifier  BadmUung  fiir  di«  Ge*chichU  der  Wit- 
Benachaft  und  (for  Bitdung  (Qiessefi!  1883);  Die  Apo»tttkhre 
und  die  jUditchtn  Imden  W^g*  (Leipwo,  1886);  Die  Quetlm 
d^  aog9T\anni9n  apottoli»chen  Kirefunordnung  (1880,  £tif$. 
Irausl.  by  L.  A.  Wheatley,  Sawnm  of  tht  Apoatotic  Canom; 
teith  a  TVeoliM  on  the  Origin  of  the  Reader«hip  and  Other 
LoiPtr  Ordera,  London,  1895);  Lehrhudk  der  Dogmengttdkiehte 
(3  vols.,  Freiburg,  lSSd-90.  3d  ed..  1S94;  En«.  transl.  by 
N^il  Duchonan,  fUetory  of  Dogma^  7  vols,.  London.  1895- 
1900};  Grundrita  der  Dogmengiutckichte  (1889.  4th  ed..  1905; 
Eos.  tranjii,  by  Edwiurd  K.  MitebelK  OuUinea  of  the  Hiatary 
of  Dogma.  New  York,  1893);  Qetchichte  der  oUchriMUiiktn 
Littraiw  bia  EuaefnuM  (3  vols,,  Leipeic,  1893-1904,  in  col- 
laboration with  Edwin  Preusehen  in  the  fimt  volume); 
Thouahta  on  ths  Present  Poaiiion  of  ProteatantUtm  (Enj?. 
tranJil.  by  Thomjui  Bail«y  Sauadcra.  Landon,  1899);  6>- 
arAicfite  der  koniglichMn  preuntMchen  Akaditmie  der  Wiaatn- 
achafim  «A  Berlin  (3  VoU.,  BofUa,  1900);  Daa  Weaen  de* 
Chriatentum*  (Leipaio,  1000.  fi2d  thousand.  1005;  Eng. 
tmn&l.  by  T.  B.  BaUndcra,  What  ut  Chriatianity  f  I^ndon, 
1001,  3d  ed,  (1004);  Daa  Chrietentum  und  die  QimchichU 
(Leipsic,  1897.  5  th  mi,  1904;  Enjf,  transl.  by  T.  B.  Saundcrf. 
Chrietiitnity  and  Hittory,  London.  1000);  Apoatle**  Cr^ed 
(Eng.  transl.  by  Stewart  MiMwa  from  3d  ed.  Hersog^a  Real' 
enrykLypMie,  London,  1901 );  £He  Aufgabe  der  Ikeotogiecken 
FaJbtitiUvn  und  di*  aitgemeint  Relioii>neg*ediidU«  (Qiesseo, 
1901);  Die  Miaaion  und  Auebt^tung  de»  Chtieientume  in 
den  erslen  Hrei  JuKrhunderten  (Lcipsio,  1002;  3d  ed.,  1906; 
Ens.  transl.  by  Jainea  Moffatt,  7*^  Eitpaneion  of  Chriaiian- 
ity  in  the  Firat  Three  CenturtM.  2  vols.,  Loodoo.  1904-05, 
new  ed.  1908);  Reden  und  Aufedtxe  (2  vols.,  Giessen.  1904. 
2d  ed.  1906);  MHUia  Chrieti.  Die  ekrtMaieke  Reiigion  und 
der  Soidatenetand  in  den  eraten  drH  Jahrhunderten  (Tu- 
bingen. 1905);  BeitrAge  tur  Einleitung  in  doe  Nt%te  Teaia- 
menl  (3  parts,  Leipsic,  1006-08;  Eog.  traoaL  of  pAtt  L, 
LulMf  the  Phytidan,  the  Authffr  of  tht*  Third  GoapeL  and  the 
AcU  of  the  ApoatleM,  I^ndon.  1907),  Zwei  Worle  Jeau 
(Berlin,  1907);  Eaaaya  on  the  Socitd  Qcaprl  (txmdon.  1007; 
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in  coUaboimtioD  witb  W.  HernDftna),  &nd  7^  A<i9  ^  Vi£ 

Apo*Uf!*  (IQCIS),  H«  fif«t  wMde  hji  ntark  by  hb  work  on 
ttis  text  of  tbe  ApQ«itoLic  Faiber%,  im  collabor&tioiii  witb 
OveAT  voQ  Oebb^rdt  a&d  T.  Z&lui  (3  voli,,  L«ip«ic  1876-77, 
nujuir  ed,,  1877«  bth  «d.,  IfiOfi). 

HAKlfACKf  THE0D0SIU5:  Gennoii  theologi&n; 
b.  at  St,  Petersburg  Jan.  3,  1S17;  d.  at  Dorpat 
Sept.  23,  1889.  In  1834  be  entered  the  Univeraity 
of  Dorpat  and  pursued  the  study  of  theology  under 
the  prevailiiig  conservative  mflueQcea.  In  1 837  he 
left  Dorpat  and,  after  Uving  for  some  time  as  tutor 
in  the  family  of  a,  Livomiin  ntibleinan,  finished  his 
studies  at  Berlin^  Bonni  and  Erh^ngen,  He  turning 
to  Dorpat,  he  became  extraordinary  professor  of 
practical  theology  in  1S47  and  ordinary  professor 
in  the  following  year.  His  adherence  to  the  con* 
fessional  standpoint  appeared  in  his  Grundbekennl^ 
nisse  der  mnxngclisiMuih^iRchcn  Kirche  (Dorpat, 
1845),  a  work  which  reveals  depth  of  insight,  skill 
in  the  elaboration  of  a  thesis,  and  a  style  of  ex- 
position wliich  was  always  attractive  and  often 
fascinating.  Besides  the  professorship  in  sys- 
tematic theology  for  which  he  exchanged  his 
earlier  chair,  he  held,  after  1847,  the  poet  of  univer- 
sity preacher.  He  presided  over  a  committee  of 
the  synod  of  Livonia  entrusted  with  the  task  of 
gathering  nmtenal  for  the  elaboration  and  improve- 
ment of  the  liturgy  of  the  province,  and  his  LUuT' 
gUchs  Farmuktre  f^r  die  evongelische  Kir^ie  in 
Eumland  (2  vols.,  Dorpat,  1872-74)  was  made  the 
basis  of  subsequent  revisions  in  1885  and  in  1898. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  conflict  between 
the  orthodox  clergy  and  the  Moravians,  pub- 
lishing against  them  Die  Ixdhsri^che  Kirche  Liv- 
lands  ujid  die  hermhutisehe  Brudergemrinde  (Er- 
langen,  1860).  In  1853  Hamack  was  called  to 
Erlangen,  where  he  published  in  1862  the  first 
volume  of  his  Ltdhers  Theologis  mit  bexonderer  Be- 
tiehung  auf  mine  VerBohnungs-  and  EHimingskhre, 
In  1S66  he  returned  to  Dorpat,  but  retired  from 
active  duty  in  1875,  In  the  quiet  of  his  last  years 
he  produced  the  greatc>**t  of  his  works,  Praktwche 
Thmlogie  (Erlangen,  1877),  supplemented  by  the 
KateckEtiJS'  %md  KuUchi^mus-Erkldrung  (Erlangen, 
1882)*  He  contributed  articles  on  liturgical  sub- 
jects and  pastoral  theology  to  Zdekler's  Handhuch 
der  theohgUchpn  Wis^en^chaft^n,  and  entered  into 
the  discussion  of  modem  problemj*  with  Ueber  dim 
Konon  und  die  InspiTOii&n  der  heUigen  Schrifi 
(Dorpat,  1885).  He  pubhsbed  a  second  volume  on 
Luther's  doctrine  (Leipaic,  1886),  which  was  his 
last  production;  in  this  he  took  occasion  to  express 
his  dissent  from  the  latest  theologicid  developments. 
In  addition  to  the  books  mentioned  he  published  Der 
ehristliche  Gejneindegoiiesdienst  im  aposk^ischen  und 
atikatholischen  EeHdUer  (Dorpat,  1854);  Die  Vniim 
UTvd  ihre  neuest^T  Vertrtier  (Erlangen,  1855);  Der 
kleineKatechirnnnsM,  Luthers  (Stuttgart,  1856) ;  and 
Die  Kirche,  ihr  Aint  und  RegiTnent  (Nuremberg, 
1862).     He  was  the  father  of  Adolf  Hamack  (q.v.). 

(F.  HOEBSCHELMAHNt.) 

HARPER,  ROBERT  FRANCIS:  Baptist  layman; 
b.  at  New  Concord,  C).,  Oct.  18,  1864.  He  waa  edu- 
cated at  Muskingum  College,  New  Concord,  O .,  at 
the  University  of  Cliicago  (B,A.,  1883),  and  at  the 
universities  of  Berlin  and  Leipsic  (Ph.D.,  1886). 


He  was  instructor  in  Semitie  languages  at  Yale 
from  1886  to  1891,  as  well  as  Aasynolo^st  (and 
delegate  of  Yale)  to  the  expedition  of  the  Oriental 
Exploration  Fund  (under  the  auspices  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania)  in  1888-89.  He  has  been 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  in  the  capacities  of 
associate  professor  of  Bemitic  languages  (1892— 
1900),  and  profesior  (since  1900),  and  is  at  present 
(1908)  the  acting  head  professor  of  the  Semitic 
department.  He  is  editor  of  The  American  Journal 
of  Semiiic  Languagett  und  Lit^aluret  and  associate 
editor  of  The  Biblicai  World  and  The  Atiwric^% 
Journal  af  Theology.  In  theolo^  he  adheres  to 
the  views  of  tlie  liberal  school.  He  has  written  The 
Esarkaddon  Inscriptiona  (New  Haven,  Conn.,  1388); 
Assijrian  and  Babylonian  LeUere  Belonging  to  iJm 
Kouynnjik  CollectionM  o/  the  Briiiih  Mti^tum  (8  pait«, 
Loudon  and  Chicago,  1892-1002);  Assyrian  and 
BiJ^yUmicm  Liieralure  (New  York^  1901);  and  The 
Code  of  Hummurabh  Kvng  of  BobgUm  (afeoiil  £$$0 
B.C.)  (Chica^,  1904). 

HARPER,  WILLIAM  RAHfET:  Baptist  kyman; 
b.  at  New  Concord,  O,,  July  26,  1856;  d.  al  Chicago 
Jan.  JO,  1906,  He  waa  educated  at  Muskingum 
College,  New  Concord  (B.A.,  1870),  and  Yale  (Ph,D„ 
1875).  After  being  principal  of  Masonic  CoUege, 
Macon,  Tcnn.  (1875-76),  he  was  tutor  (1876-79) 
and  principal  (1879^0)  of  the  preparatory  departs 
ment  of  Dcnbon  University,  Granville,  O.,  and 
professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  exegesis 
in  Baptist  Union  Theological  Seminaiy,  Chicago 
{1880-86),  Ha  then  went  to  Yale  as  professor  of 
Hebrew,  where  he  remained  until  1891,  w^hen  he 
became  president  and  head  professor  of  Semitic 
languages  and  literatures  in  the  newly  established 
University  of  Chicago.  He  was  also  principal  of  tba 
Chautauqua  College  of  liberal  Arts  in  1885-91, 
Woolsey  professor  of  Biblical  literature  in  Yala 
University,  and  inst meter  in  Semitics  in  Yale 
Divinity  School  in  1 889-91 ,  a  member  of  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Education  in  1896-98,  and  director  of 
the  Haskell  Oriental  Museum  in  the  University  of 
Chicago.  In  1881  he  commenced  to  teach  Hebrew 
by  correspondence,  thus  inaugurating  a  movement 
which  culminated  in  the  organisation  of  the  Amer- 
ican Injjtitute  of  Sacred  Literature,  and  three  yearn 
later  (1884)  he  founded  the  American  Institute  of 
Hebrew,  His  remarkable  ability  aj  an  organiser 
was  strikingly  exemplified  by  his  development  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  into  one  of  the  leading 
American  institutions  of  learning.  Harper  was 
likewise  an  editor  of  The  Biblieal  World,  The  Ajner- 
ican  Jotimal  of  Theology,  and  The  Amerkan  Journal 
of  Semiiic  Languages  and  Literatures,  all  published 
under  the  auspices  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
Among  Ills  numerous  publications,  special  mention 
may  be  made  of  his  Elements  of  Hebrew  (New  York, 
1S81);  Elements  of  Hebrew  Syntax  by  an  Indudiw 
Methofi  {imS);  Iniroditctory  New  TeMammi  Greek 
Method  (in  collaboration  with  R.  F,  Weidner;  1888); 
Con&tn^iire  Studies  in  the  Priestly  Element  in  the 
Old  Testament  (Chicago,  1902);  Religian  and  the 
Higher  Life  (1904);  The  Structure  of  the  Texi  of  ih§ 
Bmk  of  Amm  (1904):  Th^  Prophetic  Element  m 
the  ObiTmtameni  (1905);  The  Strttclure  of  the  Text 
of  the  Book  of  Hosca  (1905);    The  Trend  in  Higher 
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^Jutation  (1905)-    and  A   CrUical  and  Exegctical 
l^ammmlary    on    Amos    and    Rosea   {New   York, 

1905). 


A  sketch  of  hi*  life   is  given  in  Old  Tejtta- 
%t  ^nd  Semihc  Studies.     In  Afrmary  qf  WiUinm  Rmmcif 
r,  ed.  Robert  Francis  Harper,  Frtmcia  Brown,  and 
G«OT|e  Foot  Moore,  2  vob.,  Chicn^.  1907, 

HARRACH,  har'rae,  COUNT  KARL  PHILIPP 
VOIi:  Gt^raian  philanthropist;  b.  at  Pni|rue  Nov,  16, 
1795;  1  at  Breslau  Nov.  2.5,  LS78,  Dcslinetl  for 
a  military  career  by  his  father,  a  Roman  Catholic, 
■lt«r  completing  his  education  at  the  academy  of 
liiieering  in  Vienna,  he  entered  the  Austrian  array 
in  tUZ,  He  took  part  in  the  campaigns  of  1813 
fodlSH,  but»  finding  no  satisfaction  in  the  service, 
ligncd  in  the  early  twenties  and  bought  the 
of  Roanochau.  near  Oberglogau,  in  Prussian 
,  There  he  devoted  himself  to  agriculture 
tfl  the  lat«r  years  of  his  life.  He  gradually 
'ime  a  convert  to  the  Evangelical  Church,  which 
(ormftUy  joined  in  1S52,  determinini;,  in  liis  zeal, 
a  considerable  portion  of  liis  wealth  for 
m  purposes.  In  this  he  was  encouraged  by 
Heinrich  Wichcm  (q.v*),  the  father  of  home 
in  Germany.  During  a  teniporury  resi- 
Mi  Berlin,  Harrach  spent  large  sums  for  the 
nt  of  home  miHsionsj  and  he  was  equ-illy 
m  at  Breslau.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
of  directxjra  of  the  Silesian  provincial  society 
roe  missions^  which  came  into  existence  in  the 
■*Sttming  of  the  sixties,  and  bequeathed  to  it  a 
«ai>itAl  of  60.000  marks,  in  addition  to  30,(KX) 
J'^ki  for  the  purpose  of  educating  young  men 
m  of  Evangelical  schools  in  the  province 

ih  also  conceived  the  plan  of  aiding  theo- 
students  by  giving  them  an  opport unify  for 
;tly  scientific  education  on  the  bask  of  the 
d.  This  idea  took  more  definite  ehapo  ximhr 
ndance  of  Tholuck,  w^ho  had  long  been  ani- 
by  the  same  desire.  In  accordance  with 
pbm,  a  Konrikt  for  nine  theologicjii  studentH 
Silfeua  and  three  from  other  provinces  w^aa 
at  Halle  in  1865,  Tholuck  being  its  first 
All  the  expenses  of  the  students  are 
.  I»  and  tho^te  from  Silesia  are  required  to  devote 
^f  icnices  to  the  Evangelical  Church  in  their 
^Xhm  province.  Harrach  also  manifested  his 
^^^fmt  in  the  advancement  of  Christian  life  by 
■^Pljlyiiig  funds  for  the  continuance  of  the  parochial 
IJjMtJitions  in  Silesia,  which  ha<l  Ijeen  insti tutted  by 
iNcrick  William  IV.,  but  which  had  ceased  in  the 
^T  sixticd  for  financial  reasons. 

(Da\1D  ERDltANNf.} 

HARRIS,  GEORGE:  Congregaiionalist;  b.  at 
^M*chtiis,  Me,,  Apr.  1,  1S44,  He  was  educated 
i<  Affihcist  (B.A.,  1866)  and  Andover  Theological 
AniBiiy  (1869).  He  was  then  pastor  of  Higli 
ftxH  Coogregational  Cliurch,  Auburn,  Me.  (186l>- 
19^},  and  of  Central  Congregational  Clmrch,  Prov- 
R.  I.  (1872-8.3).  He  was  professor  of 
theology  in  Andover  Theological  8emiri»ry 
'),  being  also  president  of  the  faculty 
I).  In  1884  hel>egan,  with  four  colleagues, 
TKf  Aruhper  Review,  which  he  conducted 
1803,  and*  in  consequence  of  certain  articles 


pubhshed  in  it,  was  tried,  together  with  the  other 
editors,  for  hcresj^  in  1886,  being  acquitted,  how- 
ever, in  1892.  Since  1899  he  has  been  president  of 
Amherst  College.  Besides  editing  Hymns  of  the 
Faith  in  collaboratinn  with  W.  J.  Tucker  and  E.  K. 
Glezen  (Boston,  1S88),  he  has  written  Mornl  Evo- 
lution (Boston,  lSy6>  and  Inequality  ajid  Protfrcss 
(1897). 

HARRIS,  HOWEL:  Welsh  revivalist,  one  of  the 
founders  of  Methodism  in  Wales;  b.  at  Trevecea, 
in  the  parish  of  Talgadh,  Breconshire,  Jan.  31,  1714; 
d,  there  July  21,  1773.  He  entered  St.  Mary  Hall, 
Oxford,  on  Nov,  2,5,  1735,  but  returned  to  South 
Wales  at  the  close  of  his  first  terra  and  began  his 
evangelistic  labors,  traveUng  through  the  country 
and  preaching  lis  often  as  five  times  a  day.  He 
was  the  first  lay  preacher  in  the  great  Methodist 
mo^'ement,  and  was  even  a  year  or  more  ahead  of 
Whitcfield  and  Wesley.  By  1739  he  had  founded 
thirty  societies  in  South  Wales,  and  in  1741  the 
number  had  groi^m  to  3t>0,  In  1751,  as  a  result  of  a 
disagreement  with  Daniel  Rowlands  {q.v,),  his 
great  coadjutor  in  the  establisliraent  of  Methwlism 
in  Wales,  he  retired  to  his  home  at  Trevecea,  and 
foimded  there,  in  1752,  a  sort  of  Protestant  mon- 
astery. This  institution,  which  has  long  been  ex- 
tinct, had  120  inmates  in  1755,  not  counting  & 
number  of  families  from  North  Wales,  which  had 
settled  in  the  neighborhood.  In  1759,  when  a 
French  invasion  was  inuninent,  Harris  accepted 
an  ensigncy  Ln  the  Breconshire  militia,  and  dur- 
ing his  three  years'  service  preached  in  his  regi- 
mental dress  in  various  parts  of  England,  He  had 
the  hearty  support  of  White  field  and  the  Wesleys. 
Toward  the  close  of  his  life  he  prciiched  in  White- 
field's  tabernacle  in  London,  and  also  before  aris- 
tocratic aasemblics  in  private  houses  there.  He 
was  repeatedly  assaulted  by  mobs,  continually  per* 
sccuted  by  the  magistrates  and  the  clergy,  and  de- 
nietl  ordination  on  account  of  the  irregularity  of  his 
methods. 

BiBLioattAMiY:  A  Brief  Account  of  the  Life  of  ffowtl  HarrU 
*  .  .  Irom  Papers  Writien  by  Himnelf,  ed.  B.  T.,  Travecc*, 
1791:  T.  Jackaon,  The  Life  of  How^  HarrU,  vol.  tu.  of 
A  Library  of  Christian  Biijoraphu,  London,  1837  sqq.; 
H.  J,  Hoghaa,  Life  of  ffowel  flarria.  ib.  1892. 

HARRIS,  JAMES  RENDEL:  EngUsh  Friend;  b. 
at  Plymouth,  Devonshire,  Jan.  27,  1852.  He  was 
educated  at  Clare  College,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1874, 
graduated  third  wrangler),  where  he  was  fellow  in 
1875-7S,  1892,  1898,  and  1902-04.  He  was  professor 
of  New  Testament  Greek  at  Johns  Hopkins  Ifmver- 
sity  (1882-85),  and  at  Ilaverford  C^illege,  Haver- 
ford.  Pa.  (1885-92),  He  was  then  university  lec- 
turer in  paleography  at  Cambridge,  and,  after 
being  professor  of  theology  at  the  University  of 
Leyden  in  1903-04,  was  appointetl  to  his  present 
position  of  director  of  studies  at  the  Friends^  Settle- 
ment for  Social  and  Religious  Study  at  Woodbrooke, 
near  Birraingham,     He  has  written  or  edited: 

The  Teachino  of  the  A  poetics  and  the  Sit^Mine  Btntkn  (Cam- 
bridge,  1885);  FrttonumU  of  Philo  Judtsua  (I88«)r  7*** 
OriQin  nf  the  Leitseter  Coder  (18S7);  The  Tmehing  of  the 
Apoetir*  [Bnltimore,  Md..  imi);  The  HeMt  of  the  Warde  «/ 
Barurh  Ulav«rfonl,  Pii,.  1880):  liiiAical  FmameniM  from 
Mnt^nt  Sinai,  (CambridBO^  1890):  The  Diatej^earon  (1890>: 
The  AcU  iffP0rp0iua  (1800);  A  Study  vf  Codes  Besa  (1890); 
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Ths  Apoioau  of  ATittid^  (IS&Ih  Codtjr  S9neaU*n*iM 
(1891);  3<mtit  Ini^nmiinff  Sj/nam  and  FaMtHniaH  ituerip- 
tixmt  (IB91);  Mtmomnda  Sacm  (Londoa.  IBOS)^  P&jm* 
hr  Aixouni  of  0i*  N^vili/  iUofvend  G&tpei  &t  Et.  Peter 
<1S02);  Oriffin  of  Ua  Ftfrnxr  Grtfup  (Cunbridce,  li93>; 
Sdeh^frntry  f  1S03);  UctureM  <m  tk§  Wmtitm  Tijrt  af  Ihe  Nme 
Tttlawimni  {1^4)',  Fmomenit  &f  the  Comm^niari/  of  SpSf^m 
Bj/rus  tip^n  the  Diatr^Mron  (ISfiS);  Unvan  with  God  (Lod- 
doD«  189dn  Merma*  in  Arcadia  and  Othtr  EMa^f  (Cftlnbridg^, 
lS^>t  LeUtTM  from  Arnumia  (in  ooLUbontioii  wiUi  h£a  wife, 
HeleD  B.  Hi^rm;  London,  ISfiT);  r^cr  Homeric  Cenione* 
and  th0  AeU  0/  POate  (Cftmbndjjv,  ISBSh  Life  of  Franeie 
WiUiam  €r^**lwtf  (London,  iwm);  The  G&tpet  of  the  Tweiv* 
Apo$tUa  <C&uibrJ(l^,  1900):  Further  RfMmrche*  into  thm 
HiMtari/  of  th€  Ftrrar  Group  (CiitDbrlcifu.  lOOO);  AmneiatsfM 
af  ^  Cadm  BuiiB  <1901);  The  DiomeutKfi  in  CAruliapi  Ltfftnd 
(l0Oa):  The  Quidiftff  Hand  of  God  (London,  1905);  and 
CuUi^the  Heavtrdif  Twim  tC»mbridjre.  l&oe).  Be  lik*- 
wife  co1Uibnr»ted  with  IL  L.  hk^ninly  uid  F.  C.  Bui-kitt 
is  ^tinx  The  Four  Ganp^  inSi/riac  Trai*Mrt6*J  fntm  the 
Sinam^  Pi^limp»Mi  (C»mbHfIfe,  I8ft4),  ud  witb  F.C.  Cony- 
b«Rr«  &nd  AgnoB  Scnieh  Lewii  In  editing  7*^  Staru  of  Afj^i^ 
from  the  Syriac.  Arabic,  Armenian,  Etkiifpie,  Greek,  atid 
Stovonii^  Virnont  (London,  ISI^). 

HARRIS,  JOHIf:  Ejiglish  Con^Tegationaliflt ;  h. 
ftt  Ugborough  (12  m.  e.  of  Plymouth),  Devonshire ^ 
Mar.  8,  1802;  d.  at  St.  John*i  Wood,  London, 
Dec.  21,  1850.  As  a  boy  he  began  preaching  in 
the  vUlagea  around  Bnstolf  whither  liia  parents  had 
moved  about  1815^  and  quickly  won  local  fame  as 
**  the  boy  preacher/'  He  entered  the  independent 
college  at  Hoxton  in  1823^  and  in  1825  became 
pastor  of  the  Conpiegalional  Chufch  at  Epsom » 
where  he  established  hia  reputation  as  a  preacher. 
In  1837  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  theology 
at  Cheahunt  College.  When  the  independetit  col- 
iegea  of  Highbury,  Homerton,  and  Coward  were 
amalgamated  into  New  College  (London)  in  1S50, 
he  became  pHneipal  of  this  institution,  and  in  1851 
profeaaor  of  theology.  In  1832  he  was  chosen  chair- 
man of  the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and 
Wales.  Ho  was  also  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Biblical  Bevme,  a  regular  contributor  to  C<Jngrega- 
tional  and  Evangelical  periodicals,  and  the  author 
of  a  number  of  meritorious  works  that  havo  had 
a  large  circulation,  particularly  in  America.  The 
more  important  are:  Tlw  Great  Teacher  (London, 
1835),  wiuch  is  considered  his  best  book;  Mammon 
(1836),  a  priiie  es^ay  of  which  more  than  100,000 
copie4s  were  sold;  TM  Greai  Commisskm  (1842),  a 
prize  essay  on  Christian  missions;  The  Pre- Adamite 
Earth  (1846);  and  Man  PHmeval  (1849).  His 
Pmthummis  Works,  componied  of  sermons  only,  were 
edited  by  P.  Smith  (2  vols.,  1857). 

BtaLtdOfi^PHT:    Kdeciir  Heinew,  4th  Mir.,  iv.  303-310,  xxi. 
137- 1S4,  xxvi.  fil 2-025;    DSB.  kxv.  15-1  fl, 

EARRIS,  SAMUEL :  Name  of  two  American  cler- 
gymen. 

1,  Bapti.*it,  called  the  "Apostle  of  Virginia";  b,  in 
Hanover  County,  Va.,  Jan.  12,  1724;  d*  there  prob- 
ably in  1794.  In  his  early  and  middle  life  he  held 
many  public  offices,  including  those  of  sheriff, 
burgess  for  the  county,  and  colonel  of  militia.  In 
1758  he  waa  converted  under  the  preaching  of  two 
itinerant  Baptist  preacliere,  and  became  a  dis- 
tinguished  exhorter  among  the  poor  white  settler?*. 
He  was  ordained  in  1 700,  and  in  1774  was  invested 
by  the  General  Association  of  Separate  Baptists 
with  the  office  of  "  apostle."  He  devoted  his  for- 
tune to  religious  and  charitable  work,  lived  with 


extreme  fru^ity,  and  sud'ered  much  perseci; 
from  the  Established  Chnreh. 

3^  Ckingre^tionalist;  b.  at  East  Machias^ 
June  14,  1814;  d.  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  June  25, 1 
He  was  graduated  at  Bowdoin  CoUegD  (1833), 
after  being  principal  of  Limerick:  Ac^emypA 
(1833-^),  and  of  Washington  Academy, 
Maehias,  Me.  (1834^5),  enterad  Andover  The^ 
ical  Seminaiy,  from  which  he  was  graduates 
1838.  He  then  returned  for  three  year^  to 
pnncipalship  at  East  Machias,  after  which  he 
successive  pastorates  at  Conway,  Mass.  (1841- 
and  Pittsfield,  Blass,  (1851-55).  From  1855  to 
he  was  professor  of  systematic  theology  in  B& 
Theological  Seminaiy,  holding  this  position  jd 
with  George  Shepbard,  acting  pastor  of  the  Oei 
Chureh,  Bangpr,  from  1855  to  1863.  In  ISe' 
was  chosen  preddent  of  Bowdoin  College, 
resigned  in  1871  to  accept  the  Ehri^t  profeisoi 
of  systematic  theology  in  the  Yale  Divinity  Sc 
In  1S96  he  retired  as  professor  emeritus.  In  i 
tion  to  numerous  sermon.^,  pamphlets,  and  CC 
bution^  to  periodicals,  he  wrote;  Zaeehttu :  or. 
Scriptural  Plan  af  Bentficeru^-  (Boston,  ll 
Christ's  Prayer  for  lAe  Dmlh  p/  His  Bedsmned  (I . 
The  Kingdom  of  Christ  an  Earth  (Andover,  II 
The  Phihsophital  B<ms  oj  Theism  (New  1 
1883);  The  Setf-Eevelaiion  of  God  (1887);  and 
the  Creator  and  Lord  of  AU  (2  vols.,  1896). 

HARRISON,  FREDERIC;  English  PositivBt; 
at  I^ndon  Oct.  18,  1S3L  He  was  educated 
Wadham  College,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1853;  M.A.,  m 

where  he  was  fellow  and  tutor  in  1854-56,  and 
came  honorary  fellow  in  1899.  He  was  admit 
to  practise  at  Lincoln ^s  Inn,  London,  as  a  banii 
at  law  in  1858.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Be 
Commission  on  Trades-Unions  in  l367-€9  andett 
tary  to  the  Eoyal  Commission  for  Digesting  the  L 
in  1869-70.  He  was  also  professor  of  jurisprudc 
in  the  Inns  of  Court  from  1877  to  1889,  and  * 
ejtaminer  in  the  same  subject  in  the  Inns  of  Co 
in  1875,  in  London  Un]%'er8lty  in  1873-76,  and 
Oxford  Univeraity  in  1877  and  ISSl.  He  wu 
alderman  of  the  London  Ckiunty  Council  from  1 
to  1893.  Originally  a  member  of  the  Chiircb 
England*  and  with  a  thorough  theological  tr&iE 
at  Wadham  College,  he  followed,  while  at  the  I 
the  sermons  of  F.  D.  Maurice,  Stop  ford  Brooke, : 
Benjamin  Jowett.  He  gradually  came,  howe^ 
under  the  influence  of  Auguste  Comte,  and  fia. 
adopted  Positivism,  the  '*  Religion  of  Humaoil 
in  1870.  Since  that  time  he  haa  come  to  be 
leading  o.vponeot  of  Positivist  doctrines  in  En^ 
and  from  1879  to  1904  was  president  of  the  Eq| 
Posit  iviit  C^nmittee,  as  well  as  a  member  of 
Occidental  Positivist  Committee  of  Paris.  In  a> 
tion  to  numerous  contributions  t^  various  per 
icala,  his  works  include  Meaning  of  History  (IjOOt 
1862);  Orrfer  and  Progre^  (1875);  The  Choki 
Bnoifx  (1886);  Siudies  in  Early  Vid&rian  LU^ra 
(J  Vi>ls.»  1895-97):  Byzanlinc  History  in  the  £ 
Middle  Ages  (1900):  George  Washington  and  Q 
A mcriean  Addrejises  (imi)[  Theophano  ( 1 904 );  1 
bert  Spencer  (Oxford,  1905) ;  Memoirs  and  Thm 
(London,    1906);    Philosophy    of   Commsn  S 
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(190V3;  The  Creed  of  a  Layman:   Apologia  pro  fide 

rmo       C1907);    My  Alpine  Juhike  (1908);  and  Na- 

iiontiM^  and  Social  Problems  (lfi08).     He  prepared  also 

the  ^»^rcond  volume  of  the  English  translaUon  of  tbe 

^orls^  of  Comte   (London,    1875),   and    delivered 

murmurous  addresses  before  the  Positivist  Society, 

in  Sfcpcidition  t^  being  Gibbon  Centenary  Lecturer 

si  t-*ondon  in  IS95,  Rede  Lecturer  at  Cambridge 

in  lOCO,  George  Washington  Lecturer  at  CMcago 

in  IQCl,  Alfred  Millenary  Lecturer  at  Winchester  in 

the    same  year,  and  Herbert  Spencer  Leeturer  at 

Oxfoi-d  in  1905. 

ttAJRRISON.  ROBERT  (or  RICHARD;  the  Tnte 
and  ^kort  Declaratum  always  calls  liim  **  Robert." 
other  early  authorities  name  him  "  Richartl  "): 
English  t?eparatist;  d.  at  Middelburgt  Zealand, 
ftboi_it,  15&5.  He  studied  at  St.  John's  and  Corjius 
Chris ti  CbUeges,  Cambridge  (B,A..  1567;  M.A., 
1572 "> ;  was  removed  from  the  mastcrsliip  of  the 
grarxii3(iar-»chool  at  Aylsham,  Norfolk,  in  Jan..  1574, 
for  I*uritanical  objections  to  the  baptismal  service; 
liter  became  master  of  a  hospital  at  Norwich.  He 
was  a^  e&rly  friend  of  Elobert  Browne  (q.v.)  and  his 
chiftf  lidper  and  disci  pie.  B  ro  woe  h  ved  i  n  H  arris  on  'a 
hoiisQ  at  Norwich,  and  together  they  organized  the 
churx^h  there  in  1580;  Harrison  went  with  the  con- 
grei^a^tion  to  Middclburg  the  next  year,  and,  after 
Bra-^-ne'a  departure,  became  its  head.  He  published : 
^  f^itik  Treatim  upon  the  First  Verse  of  ike  t2:Bnd 
Pm^m,  Stirring  up  unto  Careful  Desiring  and  Dutiful 
l^ii>€>Ttrirtg  for  the  True  Church  Government  (1583; 
Imprinted  by  WiUijim  Brewster  at  l^yden,  1618); 
J""*  T^hree  Forms  of  Catechiams,  Containing  the  Most 
P^f^^u^pal  Forms  of  Religion  (1583).  Harrison  pub- 
^i**^«^  jJsor  Of  Ghosts  and  Spirits  Walking  hij  Night, 
<""'  of  Strange  Noises,  Craeks,  and  Sundry  Frrre- 
ww^tnj'*,  which  commonly  hap^pen  before  the  Death 
*J  ^fen^  Gre<it  Slaughters,  and  AUcraiions  of  King- 
do^f^  :  one  Book  :  mritten  by  Lewis  Lavaterus  of 
T^rine^  and  translated  into  Engliiih  by  R.  H. 
(U>ndou.  1572  and  159(5);  A  Book  of  the  Form  of 
Comtfiim  Prayers,  AdminiMrati^m  of  the  Sacraments, 
^'*  Agretable  to  God*8  Word  and  tfte  Use  of  the 
Rfjofmed  Churches  (16S6). 

Batiooiui'iTy:  SoufC<s«  are  the  writinflra  of  Rab«rt  Browne, 
Pflrticnla/Jy  ^1  True  and  Short  D^laraiion.  CoaauJt:  H, 
H  Dexter,  CnngreQaiianaligni  of  the  IjOmI  Three  Hujidred 
fmn.  Sew  York.  1880;  W.  Walker.  HiM,  of  the  CotHjrc 
galimsd  C*urM«  in  the  U.  S.,  pp.  35-40.  New  York,  18&4; 

C.  Bttrrmee,  The  TVuc  Story  of  RotMrt  Browne,  pp.  9-28. 

[hart,  SAMUEL:  Protestant  Episcopalian;  b. 
Saybrcx)k,  Conn.,  June  4,  1845,  He  was 
educated  at  Trinity  College  (B.A.,  1866)  and  the 
Berkeley  Divinity  iSchool,  and  was  ordered  deacon 
in  ISOO  and  ordained  priest  in  the  following  year. 
He  WM  tutor  (1868-70),  assistant  professor  (1870- 
IS73),  and  full  professor  of  mathematics  (1873-83), 
tud  pTofeasor  of  Latin  in  Trinity  CoEege  (1883- 
1809),  Since  189Q  be  h&s  been  vice-dean  and 
pvoleoBor  of  doctrinal  theology  in  Berkeley  Di- 
vinity School,  Middletown,  Conn.,  having  declined 
llie  profifered  bishopric  of  Vermont  in  1803.  He  has 
been  registrar  of  the  diocese  of  Connecticut  since 
1874,  ciistoflian  of  the  Standard  Book  of  Common 
IVayer  since  1886,  eecretary  of  the  House  of  Bishops 
v.- 11 
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since  1892,  and  historiographer  of  the  Church  since 
1898.  In  1892  he  prepared  the  report  on  the 
Standard  Book  of  Common  Prayer  for  the  General 
Convention  of  1892,  and  is  likewise  the  author  of 
several  liistorical  addresses.  He  tiaa  written  or 
edifced:  xSatircs  of  Juvenal  (Boston,  1873);  Bishop 
Se€ibury*s  Communimi  Office^  with  Notes  (New  York, 
1874);  Satires  of  Persius  (Boston,  1875);  G.  F. 
Mat'lear's  Instruction  for  Confirmation  and  Holy 
Communion  (New  Y'ork,  1895);  History  i>f  tfte  Amer- 
ican Prayer  Book  in  W.  H.  Frere^s  edition  of  F, 
Procter's  New  History  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
(1901 );  and  Short  Daily  Prayers  for  Families  (1902). 

HARTMAim,  JOHANTTES:  German  Roman 
Catholic;  b.  at  Herbigshagen  (a  village  near  Duder- 
stadt,  15  m.  s.e.  of  Gottingen)  Oct.  3,  1829.  Ho 
was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1854,  and,  after 
being  a  chaplain  in  Heiligenstadt  from  that  year 
until  1857,  was  a  teacher  in  Belgium  till  1868.  He 
then  studied  law  at  the  University  of  Bonn  for  three 
years,  and  in  the  following  year  (1872)  was  ap- 
pointed director  of  the  theological  seminary  and 
professor  of  canon  law  at  Paderbom*  Two  years 
later  he  was  called  to  his  present  position  of  pro- 
fessor of  canon  law  at  the  Academy  of  Miinster. 

HARTMAHN,  KARL  ROBERT  EDUARD  VON: 
Gemmn  philosopher;  b.  at  Berlin  Feb.  23,  1842j 
d,  at  the  same  pUice  June  5,  1906.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Hchool  of  artillery  in  Berlin  (1859- 
1862);  and  held  a  commission  (18(30-65),  when  he 
was  compelled  to  retire  on  account  of  .serious  knee 
trouble.  He  took  his  degree  at  Rostock  m  1867, 
retume<l  to  Berhn,  and  retired  to  Lichterfelde  (5  m, 
s.w.  of  Berlin)  in  IS85,  doing  most  of  his  work  in 
bed  while  suffering  great  pain.  After  developuig 
the  thought  for  twenty-two  years,  he  began  in  1864 
to  prepare  his  main  philosophical  w^ork.  Philosophic 
dcs  UTibeunissten  (Berlin,  1869;  11th  ed.,  3  vols., 
1904;  French  transl.,  M,  D.  Nolen,  2  vols.,  Paris, 
1876;  Eng.  transL,  by  W.  C.  Coupland,  Phik^iophy 
of  the  Unconscious,  3  vols.,  London,  1884).  Next 
in  rank  was  his  Das  sittiiche  Beicusstsein,  appearing 
first  as  Phdnomenologie  dea  sitUichen  BewusstseCns 
(Berlin,  1879);  and  next  to  that  was  the  Religions^ 
phitasophie  (2  vols.,  Das  religidse  BeumsstsHn  der 
Menachheit  and  Die  Religion  des  Geistes,  1882). 

The  object  of  his  philosophy  was  to  unite  the 
"  idea  "  of  Hegel  with  the  "  will  "  of  Schopenhauer 
in  his  doctrine  of  the  Absolute  Spirit,  or,  as  he  pre- 
ferred to  characterize  it,  spiritual  monkm.  He 
held  that  "  a  will  which  does  not  will  something 
is  not."  The  world  was  produced  by  will  and  idea, 
but  not  as  conscious ;  for  consciousness^  instea<-i  of 
being  essential,  is  accidental  to  will  and  idea — the 
two  poles  of  '*  the  rnconsclous."  Matter  is  both 
idea  and  will.  In  organic  existences,  in  instinct, 
in  the  hiunan  mind,  on  the  field  of  historyi  the  un- 
conscious will  acts  as  though  it  poss^sed  con- 
sciousness, i.e.,  were  aware  of  the  ends  and  of  the 
infallible  meana  for  their  realization.  Consciousness 
arises  from  the  temporary  direraption  of  the  idea 
from  the  active  will  and  the  wilPs  opposition  to 
this  condition.  Because  of  the  wisdom  displayed 
in  the  action  of  the  Unconscious,  this  is  the  best 
possible  world;   only  ihk  does  not  prove  that  the 
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world  is  good}  or  that  the  world  would  not  be  better, 
the  latter  of  which  is  true.  Humnn  life  labors  under 
three  illusionjs:  (I)  that  happinees  is  possible  in  this 
life  J  which  came  to  an  end  with  the  Roman  Empire; 

(2)  that  life  will  be  crowned  with  happtne^  in  an- 
other world,  which  science  ia  rapidly  dbaipating; 

(3)  that  happy  social  well-being,  although  postponed, 
can  at  last  be  realized  on  earth,  a  dream  which  will 
also  ukimntely  be  dissolved*  Man's  only  hope  lias 
in  **  final  redemption  from  the  misery  of  voUtion 
and  exi^tenee  into  the  painlessness  of  non-betng 
and  non*willtfig."  No  mortal  may  quit  the  imk  of 
life,  but  each  must  do  his  part  to  iMLsten  the  time 
when  in  the  major  portion  of  the  human  race  the 
activity  of  the  Unconacious  shall  be  ruled  by  in* 
telligence,  and  this  stage  reached,  in  the  simul^ 
taneous  action  of  many  persons  volition  mil  resolve 
upon  its  own  non-con tinuanw*,  and  thus  idea  ajid 
will  will  be  once  more  reunited  in  the  Absolute, 

C.  A.  Beckwith. 

HARTRAHFT,  CHESTER  DAVID:  Congre^- 
tionalist;  b,  at  Frederick,  Pa.,  Oct,  15,  18391  He 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
(B.A.,  1861)  and  at  the  New  Brunswick  Theolog- 
ical Senunary  (1S64),  after  having  served  in  the 
Civil  war  as  captain  of  th@  Eight'eenth  Pennsylvania 
Volunteers,  He  held  pastorates  at  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church,  South  Bushwick,  N,  Y,  (1S64-66), 
and  at  the  Second  Dutch  lieformed  Chiuch,  New 
Bniiiawick,  N.  J.  (1856-78),  giving  much  attention 
during  the  latter  charge  to  oratorio  and  choral 
singing.  From  1879  to  1888  he  was  Waldo  pro- 
fessor of  ecclesiastical  history  in  Hartford  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  of  which  he  was  preaident  from  1888 
to  1903,  and  has  been  honorary  president  there  since 
1903.  He  was  also  profe^iaor  of  Biblical  theology  in 
the  same  institution  from  1802  to  1S§7,  and  of 
ecclesiastteal  dogmatics  from  1897  to  1903.  He  has 
revised  the  Anti-Donati^t  writings  of  St.  Augustine 
aiid  the  "  Eeclesiaatical  History  '^  of  Sozomen  for 
the  American  edition  of  The  A'icene  and  Post-Nicene 
Faihers  (New  York,  1887,  1890),  Of  late  years  he 
has  resided  in  Germany,  engaged  in  researches  into 
the  early  history  of  the  Schwenckf elders,  the  re- 
sult of  which  h  his  eiiitorship,  assisted  by  O.  B. 
Schlatter  and  E.  E.  SchultK,  Johnson  of  Corpus 
Schfi?e7ick/cidianoni7n  (voL  i.  Leipaic,  1907). 

HARTZELL,  JOSEPH  CRANE:  Methodist  Epis- 
copal bishop;  b*  at  Mollne,  IIL,  June  1,  1842»  He 
was  educated  at  llUnois  Wesleyan  University 
<B.A„  1868)  and  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  Chicago 
(1868),  and  was  pastor  at  Pckin,  IIL  (1868-69),  and 
New  Orleans,  La,  (1870-72),  From  1872  until 
1882  ho  was  presiding  elder  of  the  New  Orieana 
district  and  foimder  and  editor  of  the  SQUth-Wmtem 
Christian  AdirnxUe.  He  was  assistant  correspond- 
ing eecretaiy  of  the  Southern  Education  Society  of 
his  denomination  from  1882  to  1887,  and  chief 
secretary  from  1888  to  1896.  In  1897  he  was 
elected  bishop  for  Africa.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Ecumenical  conferences  held  at  Washing- 
ton in  1878  and  at  London  in  1 898.  He  ib  the  author 
of  several  sermons  and  of  numerous  addresses  and 
contributions  to  periodicals  on  educational  and 
racial  topics  connected  with  America  and  Africa. 


EAItTZHEtM,  JOSEPH  VOIf:  Jesuit;  b.  at 
Cologne  Jan,  11,  1694;  d-  there  Jan.  14,  1762.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen  he  became  a  novice  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  his  novit^ 
ate  studied  at  the  College  of  Luxembui^,  and  then 
taught  Hebrew  at  the  College  of  Cologne  for  a  year, 
after  which  he  traveled  in  Italy,  Eetuming  to  hk 
native  city,  he  was  first  a  t^eacher  and  then  rector 
(1726-48)  at  the  Gymnasium  Trieotionatum.  He 
remained  cathedral  preacher  until  his  deatJi.  His 
chief  worfc  was  his  continuation  and  partial  editing 
of  the  collection  of  the  acts  of  the  German  coimcils 
begun  by  the  Fulda  scholar  J*  F.  Schannat  (b.  1685; 
d.  1739),  of  which  he  published  the  fixBt  four  voU 
umes  under  the  title  Cmtciiki  Germanim  qum  .  .  . 
Jo.  Frid.  Schannat  magna  ex  parU  coUegii,  dein 
P.  Joa.  Hartzheim^  S,  J.,  pluHmum  auxHf  cofUmur- 
Qpiit  Twtigf  digrtssionibus  criticut,  etc,,  illustratni 
(Cologne,  1759-^3).  The  fifth  volume,  extending 
I  to  15D0j  appeared  in  th©  year  of  Hartaheim^s  death, 
Hartzheim  wrote  also:  De  iniiw  mdtopohm  ecde- 
aioMicm  Cohnim  Claudia  Auguslm  Aggripinenaium 
(3  parts,  Cblogne,  1731-32);  DissertaiumeA  decern 
hiJitorico-crUicai  in  Sanctam  Scripturam  (1736—46); 
BibliGlheca  Mcripi^jmm  Coloniensium  (1747);  Hi^ 
toria  ret  nummaru£  Cohniensis  (1754);  and  Pro- 
dromuA  hisiorm  Vniveniialie  Cohmien^u  (1759). 
A  number  of  his  writings,  such  aa  preliminary  stud- 
ies for  a  HisUnia  liiieraria  Germanim^  as  well  as  his 
VUa  diplomalica  Sancti  Anmmts  and  HisUrria  gym- 
nasii  trkxtronaiii  exist  only  in  manuscript, 

(0.  ZocKtKaf-) 

BiBi^ioaRAF^T:  Tbe  EhoiuM  wi  pmtljcefl  to  voL  ^.  of  tlw 
Ci>f%^ia.^  Consult:  L,  Eaneu,  Zei^Uder  aum  der  ivu^^ 
G^schithta  dtr  Stadt  KMn.  Cologne,  IS&9;  A,  ud  A,  dfl 
BackpFp  Bibtm^Que  da  Scrivaina  de  Ut  compoffnit  dt  Ji*u^ 
ii.  44-67,  7  vols*,  Li^ee.  1853-61;  ADB,  x,  721-722;  KU 
V,  1623-26. 

HARVARD,  JOHK:  Congregationalist  minister 
of  the  Massachusetts  colony,  after  whom  Harvard 
College  was  named  j  b.  m  South wark,  London,  Nov,, 
1607;  d.  at  Charlestown,  Ma^.,  Sept,  14,  16^8.  He 
was  educated  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge 
(B.A-,  1631;  M.A.,  1635),  and  probably  was  or- 
dained as  a  disjsenting  minister  shortly  after  leaviug 
the  university,  though  there  is  no  record  of  tliis  faet. 
He  removed  to  New  England  in  1637,  settled  at 
Charlcstown  in  August  of  that  year,  and  became  a 
freeman  of  Slasaachusetts  on  Nov,  2  following.  For 
some  time  he  fiUed  the  pulpit  of  the  First  Church  at 
Chariestown  as  assistant  to  the  Rev,  Z.  Symmes. 
Compared  with  his  fellow  colonists,  he  wa^  a  man 
of  wealth;  and  that  he  was  held  in  high  esteem  is 
slmwn  by  the  fact  that  on  Apr,  26,  1638,  he  was 
placed  upon  a  committee  to  formulate  a  body  of 
laws.  He  died  of  consumption  after  a  residence  of 
little  more  than  a  year  in  the  colony,  leaving  his 
liijrary  of  320  volumes  and  about  £400,  lialf  of  his 
fortune,  to  the  proposed  coUej^  at  New  Towne, 
later  Cambridge,  for  wluch  the  General  Court  had 
made  an  apprtipriation  of  £400  in  Sept,,  1636, 
With  the  aid  of  this  legacy  the  building  was  begun; 
and  in  Atar.,  1639,  in  commemomtion  of  the  young 
philanthropist,  it  wi^  ordered  that  the  new  institu- 
tion should  be  called  Har\^ard  College.  Har^'ard 
was  justly  styled  by  Edward  Everett  the  **  ever- 
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orable  benefactor  of  learoing  and  religion  in 

MtBuoaH A.m^nr:   Important  doouments  are  reprinted  in  the 

AW  JSrM^iafvd  HuUjtuxU  and  Oeneatofficat    RenUter^  July, 

1885,  cf.     October.   1886.     Commit:    H.  C.  ShcIJuy,  John 

ffarrare^    oiv/  His  TimtM,  Boston.  1908;    W.  L  Budington, 

Hittom    M^J  the  Firti  Church  of  ChatUaioten^  Bonton,  184,5; 

J,  Wint  lri-.B-op.  HUL  of  New  Enotand,  li.  105^19,  ib.  1S53; 

£ife  an^^      l^Uers  of  John  Winthrop,  2  vols,,  ib.   Ifi64-^i7; 

O.  V'sa^llj.  and  ff.  A.  Clark.  Hartmrd  Boak,  2  vol*.,  ib. 

*•"-      F,  HunneweU,  Records  of  the  FirAt  Church,  ib. 

C^^    G.  Buah^  /Jarvard:    the  fhiU  American  Univcr' 

il>-  1886;     W.   IL  Thayer,    Harvard   Univeraily,  ib. 

1803;    *— ^-     E.   Norton,    Four  American   U nivertitif*.    New 

Yor^*   ^  SS9$;    J.   L.   Cbuinberljiiii,    Univertitir*  afid  their 

Stm^^  J^«»4TwiTtf  Vnivernty,  voJ.  i.,  Bo«ron.  o.d.;  A.  Davis, 

/(A*  H^-^^^-vord'*  Lift  in  Amerita;  or  sntitil   and    potitirai 

1^,  in  JST^w  EngUmd,  1637't6S8,  CambridjEe.  Masa.,  1908; 

pVB.  t^acT.  77-78, 

EASE.,    hQ'ze,  KARL  ALFRED  VON :  German  Profc- 

^jiaiit'i  V>  .  at  Jena  July  12,  1S42.     He  was  educated 

at  tbfi  ^-anivei^ity  of  his  native  city  (Ph.D.,  1805), 

and  also  studied  at  Rome  and  Geneva*     After  being 

court  deacon  at  Weimar  from  1S65  to  1870,  be  was 

^Toaotkol  clriaplain   in   the  Franco- Pru.ssian   War, 

toA  was  then  divisional  pastor  at  Hanover  fur  five 

y^re  (1871-76).     From  1S76  to  18M9  he  was  chief 

military  chaplain    and    consistorial   councilor   at 

KaGigsberg,  and  from   iaS9  to  1893  was  garrison 

foAplaiii  and  court  preacher  at   Potadam,     Since 

°J^  ^  Jiaa  been  consiatorial  coimcilor  at  Breslau, 

5S?  *^  honorary  profeaaor  of  practical  theology  at 

^  ^vensity  of  the  same  city  since  1 896.     In  1904 

^  ^'Hm  created   a  supreme  conaiatorial   councikrr. 

5®   baa  published:    Lutherbrkje    (Leipsic,    1807); 

?^*^^n«r    LiUherbuck    (Mainz,     1868);     Sebastian 

^^^€:kvon  Wuni,der  SchwarrngeUt  (Leipsic,  18t>9); 

^^  ^Bedeutung  des  Ge^chicfUlicken  in  der  Hdigion 

Jj^'4);    Herzog   Albreckt   n;a    Pren^t^en    und  sein 

^'^ff^diQer  (1879);  Du^  HaiuiandacfU  (Gotha,1891); 

^^"^^ii  Armut  unser  Reichtum  (a  volume  of  sermons; 

^^t^,  1893);    Umrc  Hamchronik:  Geschichte  der 

f^^nidie  Hose  in  vicr  J afxrhunderten  (Leipsic,  1898); 

*^    Aeiitesiam^niliche  ParaUclen  zu  buddhisti^chen 

Q^il^n  (aiTjss-Lichtcrfelde,  1905}. 

HasE,  KARL  AUGUST  VOH:   German  Lutheran 

™alogiMi;  b.  at    Niedersteinbach,  near  Penig  (U 

^  n.w.  of  Chemnitz),  Aug.  25,  1800;  d.  in  Jena 

J»ft.   3,  1890.     The  son   of  a   couatry  pastor,  Ug 

*tUsndcd  the  gymnaaiimi  at  Altenburg,  wlach  he 

Wt  to  enter  the  University  at  Leipsic  (1818).     He 

ni^riculated  at  fir^t,  however,  as  law  student,  yet 

turned  liis  attention  from  the  start  cliiefly  to  phi- 

^^■<^hy  atid  theology,  preaching  at  the  close  of  liia 

fij^  iCDMiBter.     In  1821  he  entered  Erlangcn,  where 

^  waa  deeply  influenced  by  ScheUing  and  G,  H. 

%*oti  ^hubert  (qq.v.).     He  was  obliged  to  leave  the 

»i»» verity  the  next  year,  aa  he  was  ausj^ected  of 

t^plieity  in  the  political  plots  of  the  student  asso- 

«^*^oti«.   In  1823  he  quahficd  as  lecturer  on  theology 

'^  philosophy  at  Tubingen,     ^oon  afterward  he 

^**  a  political  prisoner  at  Hohenas|>erg  for  eleven 

"^titt  (1824-25).     In   Oct.,    1826,    ho   went    to 

^n^c»  where  he  became  a  lecturer  in  the  philo- 

•'^nical  faculty,  but  in  a  few  years  was  called  to  Jena 

•*  ^xtraordimiry    profeeaon     Before    his   removal 

witlier  (July.  1830)  he  traveled  m  Italy  with  hi.'j 

"Wind.  Hermaim  Hiirtel,  whose  sister,  Pauline,  he 

nuried  on  bis  return.    The  rest  of  his  hfe  he  si>ent 


in  Jena,  declining  many  honorable  calls  to  other 
universities.  He  became  full  professor  in  1836,  and 
soon  ranked  as  one  of  the  moat  higlily  esteemed 
teachers  and  became  famous  as  an  author.  He 
served  five  times  as  vice-rector  (1838*  1847,  1855, 
1S63,  and  1871).  His  interests  were  turned  chiefly, 
but  not  exclusively,  toward  clnirrh  history.  He  re- 
lieved his  labors  by  frequent  journeys,  esi>ecially  to 
Rome,  which  he  visited  seventeen  times,  the  last 
time  m  1882.  Tliere  he  acquirt^d  the  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Roman  Catliolic  religion  shown 
in  so  iiumy  of  liis  works.  High  honors  were  given  to 
him  at  his  golden  jubilee;  he  was  created  doctor  of 
law,  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  city,  granted 
cross  of  the  Saxon  Household  Order,  together  with 
the  hereditary  nuliility,  and  appointed  privy  coun- 
cilor. He  delivered  his  last  lecture  on  July  23, 
1883;  but  rt?taiiied  his  loentnl  alertness  till  his  liist, 
years,  and  prepared  liis  lectures  on  church  history 
for  the  press. 

The  most  striking  thing  about  Hase's  work  is  the 
great  diversity  of  the  subjects  and  his  aliility  in 
using  the  sources  to  produce  an  artistic  treatment 
of  a  theme.  His  etyle  vms  original  and  alluring; 
but  in  his  later  years  was  marked  by  so  great  an 
effort  for  conciseness  as  even  to  violate  the  laws  of 
language.  His  writings  rt^quire  not  only  an  atten- 
tive reader,  but  one  who  can  read  between  the 
lines.  He  has  a  breadth  of  outline,  an  acuteness  of 
obsen^ation,  and  an  art  of  delineation  that  give  life 
to  the  figures  of  history.  In  theology  he  was  no  pio- 
neer like  Sclileierraacher,  though  he  shared  Sclileier- 
iniiclier's  vital  conception  of  rehgion,  nor  like  Baur, 
whom,  however,  he  could  fully  appreciate.  He 
never  tried  to  cultivate  unbroken  ground,  though 
not  Bhrinking  from  the  dnidgery  of  scientific  inves- 
tigation; therefore  he  seldom  contrihuled  to  periml- 
iciils,  and  wrote  but  few  reviews.  He  belonged  to 
nrv  party  nor  school,  but  felt  liimself  to  be  a  iheo- 
lagian,  who  dared  to  examine  freely,  bound  by  no 
sjicredness  of  the  letter,  standing  for  "  the  scien- 
tific investigation  of  the  Gas[)el,  an  erdi^ht^^ned 
Christjanity  recognizing  itself  as  truth  in  tlie  eternal 
laws  of  tlie  spirit,  as  opposed  to  the  popiilar  faith 
supported  by  external  authority." 

Araong  liis  writings  may  l>e  mentioned:  Dcs 
a/ten  Pfarrrrs  "fesfmrierii  (Tubingen,  1824),  a  treat- 
ise on  the  Johannean  love,  in  the  form  of  a  romantic 
story;  I^Jirhuch  der  evangel iifcken  Dogjnalik  (Stutt- 
gart, 1826);  I>ie  Proselyten  (Tubingen,  1827);  Gno- 
sis oder  proimtantlseh-evangelisehen  Glauhenslfhre 
(3  vols.,  Leif^ic,  1827-29);  Hiittcrus  redivivus 
(1829),  a  com|»endium  of  Lutheran  dogma;  Lehen 
JfvTU  (1829);  Kirchengeschtthlii  (IH^M;  12th  e<litic>n, 
1900  ;  Eng.  transL  from  7th  Germ.ed.,  Hist,  of  the 
Christian  Church,  New  York,  1855);  Anti-Rfiehr 
(1837),  a  polemic  agamst  rationalism;  £)«^  belden 
Erzbischofe  {l^S9);  Neue  Propheten  (1851);  Fram 
i. 'on  Assis i  ( 1 856 ) ;  Das  ge isttiche  Scha u^p iel  ( 1 858 ; 
Eng.  transL,  Miracle  Plays  and  Sacred  Draman^ 
lAindon,  1880);  liandbuch  der  protectant iachen  Pok* 
mlk  gegendie  rdmisch-k^tholische  Kirche  (1862;  7lh 
edition,  1900;  Eng.  transh.  Handbook  io  the  Con- 
tromrsy  with  Romc^  2  voli**,  London,  19(Xi);  Caierina 
von  Siena  (18(34);  ideals  uml  Irrtvmer  {iSJDiGe- 
schichte  Jesu  (1875;  Eng.  Lrand.  from  3d  and  4th 
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Germ,  eds.,  Lif€€ffJema,  Bmtoa,  1860);  VaterMnd- 
i§ehe  Reden  und  Denk^chrifien  ilEdl);  Ermnerungm. 
aus  Jialien  in  Sriefen  an  die  guk^nfii^en  Oeliebie 
(1891);  Annakn  meinex  Lebens  (18m);  aod  Theo- 
hgisi^  Aehrenkse  (1892).  A  collected  edlticm  of 
hii8  Werke'm  12  volumes  appeared  Ldpdc,  1890-93* 

G.  KrOgee, 
BtBttooHXPHTi  F.  Nippold,  Kmi  p@n  Htitt^  OedAiAtmarmit, 
BerUn,  1^0^  R.  A,  Lipaui,  Zur  Brifvruimnff  an  .  ^  K, 
A.  v&n  Mom,  {b.  t§90;  K.  A.  Hane,  Untre  llauschronik^ 
GsMchickii  ff*r  F&milie  H^utt.  Lefpnie.  IftDS;  E.  HiJrkner, 
Karl  van  Hatm,  lb.  1000;  »nd  the  Autobiogrmphjc  detiulft 
in  vol.  ju.  of  the  conect«d  Werkt,  ut  Aupv 

HASEIIKAHP:   The  name  of  three  brothers  who 

energetically  opposed  the  ttitionalisni  prevailmg  in 
Gonuaxvy  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

1.  Johoim  Gcfhard  Hasenkamp  waa  bom  at 
Wechte-bei-Lengerich  (19  m.  n.n^e,  of  Mtlnster), 
Westphalia,  July  12,  1736;  d.  at  Dukbtirg  June  27, 
1777,  In  1753  he  entered  the  academy  of  Lingen 
to  study  theology.  Hia  headlong  xeai  for  the  honor 
ol  God  led  him  to  severe  confiicts  with  the  author- 
ities of  the  Church.  Among  other  things  he  reieetetl 
the  vicarious  suffering  of  Christ  and  the  impossibil- 
ity of  a  complete  sanctifieation  upon  earth.  Pro- 
ceedings were  begun  against  him,  but  in  1763  he 
was  allowed  to  resume  his  preachings  and  in  1766 
he  was  appointed  rector  of  the  gymnasium  in  Duis- 
buFg.  He  brought  new  life  into  the  institution 
and  influenced  deeply  the  religious  life  of  his  pupils, 
and  of  the  people  in  general,  by  the  sermons  which 
he  deliveretl  from  1767  to  1771.  He  published. 
VH  QutxMiiones  dt  liberorum  edii^aliDne  (1767-70); 
XCIIl  Thes€8  contra  A  rianos,  Fanaticos^  Socinianoa 
a/KKtfue  hujus  indoiui  nosira  idoit  (Duisburg,  1770); 
Predig^n  rmeh  dem  Getchmmk  der  drei  m'nien  Jt^r- 
hunderie  der  ChriittenheU  (Frankfort,  1772);  Veher 
Hinwegrdumung  der  HindemiBse  der  chrisUichen 
GottMdigktU  (Schaifliausen,  1772);  D^  deidAcks 
reformierte  Theology  (1775);  Unterredung  Uher 
SchriftwahTheUen  (1776);  and  Ein  chri$UkheB  Gym- 
noifium  (1776). 

2 .  Frie drich  Arno IdKsfienkampwas bom  Jan .  1 1 , 
1747;  d.  1795.  He  forsook  the  trade  of  a  weaver 
to  take  up  academic  studies,  and  e%^entijally  suc- 
ceeded his  brother  aa  rector  at  Duisburg.  He  wrote 
Ueber  die  verdunkelnde  Aufkt^irung  (Nurembei^, 
1789):  Die  Israeiiten  die  aufgekldiieste  Naliim  unUr 
den  attesten  Volkem  in  der  Erkenntnis  der  HeUigk^U 
imd  Oercrhligkeit  Gmtm  (1790);  Brieft  ^ber  Pro- 
phtien  und  WeisBogungen  (2  parts.  1791-92);  BHefe 
uber  wichtige  Wahrheiien  der  Religion  (2  vols*,  Duis- 
burg,  1794). 

8.  Johann  Heindch  Hasenkamp  was  bom  Bept, 

19,  1750;   d.  June  17,  1814.     He  went  through  the 

same  course  of  education  as  his  brother  Fried Hch 

Arnold,  and  in  1776  became  rector  of  the  Latin 

school  at  Emmerich.     From  1779  until  his  death 

be  wa^  pastor  at  Dahlc,  near  Altona.    His  nephew, 

C.  H.  G.  Hasenkamp,  edited  hia  Christlkhe  Schriften 

(2  vols.,  Mijnstei,  1816-19).  (F.  Arnold.) 

BiBLioaR;%rffr^    1>  C.  H,  G,  H»aQnkatii|>,  in  Die  W^trheii 

tur  GoUMlinkeit,  iL  5-0.   Bremen.   1832-34;    J.   H.  JliRg- 

StIIHiiiC,    S&mmiiichi!    Schriftrn,    vi.    119   sqq.,    28 2    Kjq.. 

xill.    427-437,  14  vols..  Stuttgart.    lASfi-a*?;  Brief v>efh*«l 

npUchen  l/Qvater  urui  ffoMenhimpt  «d.  K.  EbmApn,  BMel, 

ISTO;    A.  Eitfichi,  GeMehkhk  d«M  Fi^litmuM,    i.  fi04  wiqq.. 


570^-SSl.  Hi.    147  sqq..   Bona,   ISS&-S6:    ADB,   toL  a^ 
wad  ih«  literatuj^  undrr  CoLLENvtsecn,  SAiirct^ 

HASMQUEAITS. 

Mftttatbiu  uid  Judmt  (|  1). 

.Tottatb&a  &&d  8tmoo,  (|  2). 

Jobn  HyrcaDUB.  Arintobutiit  L  (I  3). 

AifiJUUider  Janniptii,  Hyr€&nu9  II..  Atiitobulltt  tl*  (|  4). 

The  DownfiUI  of  the  Faintly  (i  h). 
Hasmoneans  (Hebr.  ^ashmonim;  Aram,  ^mh- 
manay)  h  the  name  of  a  family  of  distlnguiahed 
Jewish  patriots  who  headed  a  revolt  in  the  reign  of 
Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes  (175-164  B.C.),  &Qd«  after 
strenuous  exertions  and  the  shedding  of  much  blood, 
secui^  a  last  brief  period  of  freedom  and  glory  for 
IsraeL  Aliittathiaa,  the  head  of  the  fantilyr  accord- 
ing to  Josephus  {AfU,  XIL,  vi,  I),  was  the  son  of 
John,  the  son  of  Simeon,  the  son  of  Asamonaioe; 
according  to  1  Mace.  ii.  I,  the  son  of  John^  the  aon 
of  Simeon.  Hanhmon  was  therefore  either  great- 
grandfather of  MattathiaSi  or,  in  case  Simeon  is 
merely  a  form  of  Hashmon,  the  grandfather  of 
Mattathiaa. 

The  steady  purpose  of  the  Mactnlonian  states  in 

the  Orient  was  t43  Hellenize  the  populations.    Epiph- 

anes  also  had  this  aim,  but  pursued  it 

I.  Htttta-    with  so  much  obstinacy  that  he  weak- 

thias  ened  rather  tlmn  strengthened  hia 
and  Judas,  cause,  and  he  found  the  stanchest 
opponents  in  the  Jews.  But  even 
among  them  influence  in  his  favor  existed,  and  the 
high  priest  Jeaus,  who  took  the  Greek  name  Jason, 
favored  the  Greek  party.  The  progress  of  Greek 
ideas  stirred  up  the  leal  of  those  true  to  the  faith 
of  Israel ,  who  formed  a  party  and  named  themselves 
the  '*  afflicted^"  the  '*  poor  **  {dth^f&nim),  or  the 
**  pioua  ''  maiddim,  or  Chasidimf  from  which  laat 
came  the  name  Hs^idcans,  the  deiifiiatioci  of  a 
party  which  arose  about  this  time,  and  became  the 
later  Pharisees).  Embittered  by  the  opposition, 
Antioehus  at  last  began  a  religious  persecution,  a 
result  of  m'hich  was  the  bold  slaughter  by  Mattathiaa 
of  an  apostate  who  was  going  to  sacrifice  to  idols, 
and  of  a  royal  officer;,  and  the  revolt  of  his  supporters. 
Upheld  by  tlie  Chaiiidun,  a  little  war  was  begun,  in 
which  the  unfaithful  in  Israel  and  the  Greeks  them- 
selves were  assailed.  Mattathias  died  160,  when 
his  third  son,  Judaa,  was  made  leader,  and  for  six 
years  carried  on  the  struggle  against  overwhelming 
oddM  and  with  varying  fortunea.  On  account  of  his 
sudden  attacks  upon  the  enemy  and  the  frequent 
blows  which  he  struck  he  was  called  Maccabee* 
**  the  hammerer  '^  or  '*  the  hammer,"  a  name  which 
came  to  glorify  the  entire  family.  The  strife  at 
thi»  stage  was  rather  religious  than  national  in 
intent,  since  Judas  had  many  enemies  among  the 
Jews  themselves,  particularly  at  the  court  at 
Antioch.  It  is  to  the  leader's  gtory  that  under  Ihesc 
circumstances  he  recoveFcd  the  temple,  which  fact 
is  celebrated  by  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication  of  the 
Temple.  A  contributory  cause  to  the  success  of 
the  Jews  was  the  disharmony  in  Syrian  afifairs  and 
the  strife  for  the  Syrian  throne^  of  which  skilful 
advantage  was  taken  by  the  Jews.  Demetrius 
I.  Soter,  nephew  of  the  usurper  Epiphanes  and  the 
rightful  heir^  seiied  the  kingdom  from  the  son  of 
Epiphanes,  still  a  minor,  Judas  sought  to  obtain 
outside  help  for  the  furthering  of  hi$  planst  which 
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were  not  yet  carriefl  out,  and  opened  communica- 
tions with  the  senate  of  Rome,  a  power  which  had 
ilR  eyea  on  the  Orient  and  advanced  it«  purposes 
by  intervening  in  domestic  troubles.  The  army  of 
I>einetnU8  overran  the  land  and  held  even  the 
capital,  while  Judas  retired  to  a  place  the  location 
o€  wbicbls  unknown,  named  Alaaa  or  Elasa^  161  B.C., 
^rhere  he  fell. 

The  leadership  was  assumed  by  Jonathan*  the 

youngest  of  the  five  brothers,  who  from  beyomi 

the  Jordan  carried  terror  among  the  Sj'riana  and 

Aiabs.    With  Jerusalem  and  the  entire  land  in  the 

bands  of  the  enemy ^  only  hope  and  courage  seemed 

^h.     The  situation  was  suddenly  changed  by  the 

«Jntrui5ce  of  Alexander   Balas,   an   alleged  son  of 

Ant  jochus  IV.,  who  sought  the  kingdom  and  assailed 

I>etnetrius.     Both  the  cont4*fltants  sought  the  favor 

of  Jonathan  as  that  of  a  weighty  leader.   Demetrius 

"Stored  the  Jewiah  hostages  and  withdrew  many  of 

"^  Syrian  garrisons,   so  that  Jonathan  regained 

P^m  uaiop  of  the   temple.     Alexander  made   him 

f**^  pficst,  and  sent  him  princely  robes  and  ricl> 

"**%nia  of  office.    Thus  Jonathan  was  at  once  in 

poflBeesion   of   priestly   and    temporal 

^-  Jonathan  power.     He  was  master  of  Judea  and 

*^<1  Simon,  an  officer  in  the  Syrian  army.    When 

Demetrius    11.    (147    B.C.)    overt  lire  w 

^^*^Xander,  he  chose  Jonathan  as  his  friend  in  spite 

^  l-iie  hoitiUty  of  the  latter  at  tlie  beginning  of  the 

*^"^^SBle  of  Demetrius  with  Alexander.     A  young 

I?**     of  Alexander,   Antiochus   VL,   instigated   by 

*^pho,  a  general  of  Alexander*  arose  against  De- 

.w^^^rjus,  and  after  varying  fortunes  was  slain  by 

iJ^3^ho,  who  abo  slew  Jonathan  (143  B.c).    Tlus 

c^^  *«  the  only  survivor  of  the  sons  of  Mattathias 

^**^0|>,  already  celebrated  for  wisdom,  energy,  and 

**  ■*t^£«inanship.     He  assumed   the  leadership,   and 

^*^     otice  declared  the  indejjendcnce  of  his  i>eople, 

T^'^ixig  the  titles  of  high  priest,  general,  and  prince 

^^       Uaoc,   xiv.    47).     The    union    of    these   ofiices 

^^*j*^lced  a  change  in  the  policy  of  Jewish  afTatrs,  in 

^liidi  hitherto  the  chief  interest  had  been  in  the 

•^i««!ithood  and  a  pure  theocracy.     Simon's  rule  was 

*  V^**  ■•>  ^^t  fortunate,  since  hia  own  people  appre- 

^**ti»d  hh  worth*     In  a  popular  assembly  his  honom 

^5**^    position  were  secured  to  him  as  hereditary 

•^IglitA,  and  the  fact  made  public  in  tablets  of  brass 

?^x«d  to  the  sanctuary  (I  Mace,  xiv,  27-47),     The 

y^^faipcttdciice  of  the  country  was  signified  by  the 

'^■**©  of  a  series  of  coins  and  by  the  reckoning  of 

^  ^^^ <ifa  dating  from  Simon 's  accession.     It  seemed 

**  if  Simon  s  end  was  to  be  peaceful  when  his  own 

■**f>"«Jt  Ptolemy,  who  sought  Simon's  plxice^  treach- 

^^IJ^Jiiy  murdered    him,    wliile    Antiochus    VIL, 

^•**<Wol  Demetrius  and  then  on  the  Synan  throne^ 

'^'•''Jipted  to  regain  possession  of  Judea. 

^  cuaon'g  »on,   John   Hyrcanus   (note  the  Greek 

^"•••aaumed  by  the  successive  members  of  the 

family;  it  is  a  sign  of  the  times),  who 

J.  John     succeeded  his  father,  was  at  ^rst  com- 

5yn«j)tis,   pelled   to  become  a  vassal  of  Syria ^ 

^^kto-      surrender  Jerusalem ,  and  give  hostages. 

^L     When  Antiochus  fell    (128  B.C.),  John 

took   full   advantage   of   the   circuni- 

^^^^^  b^SUi  a  series  of  conquests,  destroyed  the 

^^  00  Gemim,  united  Samaria  with  his  own 


territory,  subdued  the  ldurneans»  and  Judaized  the 
country.  Joseph  us  accredits  him  with  three  honors, 
high-priesthood,  ndership,  and  prophecy  (AtU, 
XI1L»  X.  7).  But  a  question  was  raised  about  the 
legitimacy  of  liis  possession  of  the  high -priesthood. 
At  the  death  of  John  Hyrcanus  (105  B.C.)  the  family 
fell  upon  evil  days.  What  external  power  was 
retained  for  his  successor,  Aristobulus  I.,  was  due 
to  the  weakness  of  the  Seleucids  and  the  Ptolemies, 
who  became  involved  in  the  strife  of  the  Jewish 
parties  on  internal  matters.  Hyrcanus  had  become 
alienated  from  the  Pharisees,  for  the  Pharisee 
Eleazar  had  advised  him  to  lay  aside  his  high- 
priesthood  and  be  content  with  the  temporal  power. 
On  Ilia  death  ho  left  the  rule  to  his  widow,  while 
Aristobtdus  w-as  to  be  high  priest.  Aristobulus 
starved  his  mother  to  death,  threw  three  of  his 
brothers  into  prison,  and  killed  the  fourth,  whom 
he  had  made  coregent.  But  he  died  t!ie  next  year 
(104  B.C.).  The  event  of  liis  reig^n  most  notew'orthy 
was  the  contiuest  of  Galilee  and  the  beginning  of  its 
Judaizing, 

His  widow,  Alexandra,   the  most  celebrated  of 

that  name  in  this  family,  released  his  brothers  and 

made  one  of  them,  the  tliird  son  of  her 

4.  Alex-  husband,  king,  mth  the  title  of  Alex- 
ander      ander  I,  Jannceus.     His  rule   was  as 

Jannffiui,  unfortunate  as  it  was  long  (104-78 
Hyrcanus  d,c.  ) .  His  desire  was  to  shine  as  a  con- 
II.  I  Arifito-  qneror  as  his   father  had  done,   but 

bulus  n,  without  the  same  means,  since  he  had 
to  rely  upon  an  army  of  mercenaries. 
The  Pharisees  withdrew  more  and  more  from  the 
support  of  a  rule  which  continually  drew  its  sources 
of  strength  from  the  outside  and  estranged  its  own 
subjects,  while  the  king  was  made  to  seem  a  betrayer 
of  his  father's  religion.  He  wus  grossly  insulted 
at  a  festival,  and  took  bloody  revenge.  Civil  war 
art>se,  which  lasted  for  six  years,  during  which 
30,01)0  Jews  were  slain.  At  his  death  in  78  he  left 
the  succession  in  the  hands  of  hisi  widow,  Alexandra, 
with  the  injunction  to  make  friends  of  the  Pliar- 
isees.  She  followed  his  counsel,  banished  the 
Sadducees  from  Jerusalem,  put  the  Scribes  into  the 
scats  of  the  Sanhedrin,  and  ruled  with  cleverness 
until  her  death  in  69.  During  her  life  her  oldest 
son,  Hyrcanus  II.,  had  been  high  priest,  while  at 
her  death  Aristt>bulus  II.  desired  the  kingdom  and 
assailed  his  brother.  Shortly  after  this  the  Syrian 
kingdom  fell  into  the  pow'er  of  the  Romans.  Hyr- 
canus fied,  on  the  advice  of  Antipater»  the  father  of 
Herod,  to  the  Arabian  prince  AnHas,  at  Petra^  by 
whose  help  Aristobulus  was  twsieged  in  Jerusalem 
and  slain.  Mean  w4  die  Pompey's  general,  Sen  urns, 
and  then  Pomj^ey  himself  were  besought  both  by 
Aristobulus  and  by  his  opponents,  and  by  the  people 
against  both.  Pompey  captured  Jerusalem,  ended 
the  kingdom,  and  made  Hyrcanus  liigh  priest  and 
ethnarch  (63  B.C.),  taking  Aristobulus  and  his 
cliildren  to  Rome  in  triumph. 

The  remaining  history  of  the  Hasmoneans  is  a 
series  of  tragedies.  Alexander,  the  son  of  Aristo- 
bulus, escaped  from  imprisonment  and  assailed  the 
Roman  power  in  Syria.  Mcanwhde  the  Roman 
civil  war  tia<J  broken  out,  and  (>oesar  lelea^ed  Aris- 
tobulus; ii:  order  to  give  trouble  to  \m  opponeutoi 
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but  the  retainers  of  Pompey  killed  Aristobulus  be- 
fore he  could  leave  Rome,  and  soon  after  the  same 
fate  met  Alexander.  He  left  behind 
two  children,  the  offspring  of  Alexan- 
dra, the  daughter  of  Hyrcanus,  of 
great  beauty  but  not  very  intellectual, 
and  a  brother,  Antigonus.  When  Csesar 
gained  the  mastery  in  the  East,  the 
control  of  Palestine  inclined  in  fact,  though  not  in 
name,  to  the  Idumean  Antipater ;  but  since  he  was 
regarded  as  a  foreigner,  and  therefore  hated  by  the 
Jews,  on  the  break-up  caused  by  Csesar's  death 
they  rallied  to  the  support  of  Antigonus.  Mean- 
while Antipater's  son,  Herod,  whose  desire  was  to 
have  both  the  form  and  the  fact  of  the  former  power 
of  Hyrcanus,  became  engaged  to  Marianme,  the 
beautiful  daughter  of  the  pretender  Alexander  and 
the  granddaughter  through  her  mother  of  Hyrcanus. 
This  was  a  move  inspired  as  much  by  politics  as  by 


power  of  the  house,  Antigonus,  whose  Hdsrew  name, 
Mattathias,  recalled  that  of  his  ancestor.  The 
book  which  reflects  the  period  of  the  family  is 
the  Psalms  of  Solomon;  the  New  Testament  is 
silent,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  reference  in 
Heb.  xi.  35-36,  which  mentions  no  names. 

(J.  Hausbleiter.) 
In  the  following  genealogical  table  of  the  Has- 
monean  family,  the  numbers  in  parentheses  pre- 
ceding the  name  indicate  the  order  of  dynastic 
succession,  the  nimibers  in  parentheses  fc^owing 
the  name  indicate  the  years  during  which  office 
was  held,  a  number  preceded  by  d.  indicates 
date  of  death;  m.  signifies  married. 

Biblioorapht:  Sources  are  I  llaoo.,  II  Maoe.,  and  Joae- 
phuB,  Ant.,  books  xii.-xiT.;  Dan.  zi.  21-45;  ef.  also  the 
commentaries  upon  the  Books  of  Maccabees  and  on 
Daniel.  Consult  on  the  history  of  the  period:  SchOrer, 
OetehichU,  i.  105-387.  Eng.  transl.  I.,  i.  186-432  (con- 
tains full  notes  and  reference  to  the  souroeeand  aubadiary 


John  d.  161. 


Hashmon. 

Simeon  (->  Hashmon 7). 
John  (Johanan). 

Mattathias  d.  166  B.C. 

I 


(3)  Simon  (142^.  135).  (1)  Judas  (165-<1.  161).  Eleasar  d.  162.  (2)  Jonathan  (161-d.  143). 


Ju< 


Idas  d.  135. 


1  Hyi 
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(4)  John  Hyrcanus  (135-d.   105).  Msttatliias.  d.  135 


(6)  Aristobulus  I.  (105-d.  104).        Antigonus  d.  105.       (6)  Alexander  Janmeus  (104^.  78).       (7)  m,  Alexandra  (78-d.  69). 


(9)  Hyrcanus  II.  (63-d.  30). 


(8)  Aristobuhis  II. 
(69-63)  d.  49. 


Alexandra  d.  28. 


Alexander  d.  49. 

I 


(10)  BfatUthias  Antigonus 
(40-d.  37). 


Ari8tobulu.s  d.  35. 


Marianme  d.  29 
m.  Herod  the  Great. 


Alexander  d.  7. 


Aristobulus  d.  7. 


inclination.  In  the  year  40  b.c,  after  a  victorious 
campaign  by  the  Parthians  in  hither  Asia,  Antigonus 
as  king  of  Jerusalem  was  drawn  into  the  conflict, 
and  had  Hyrcanus  mutilated  and  sent  to  Babylon, 
for  which  he  himself  suffered  at  the  hand  of  the 
lictors  a  sad  end  three  years  later.  In  the  year  37 
Herod  was  made  king  of  Jerusalem,  and  was  placed 
in  possession  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  in  that 
year.  He  became  virtually  the  executioner  of  the 
Hasmonean  family.  Hyrcanus,  eiglity  years  of  age, 
was  enticed  from  Babylon,  entangled  in  a  fictitious 
conspiracy,  and  put  to  death.  Alexander's  son, 
Aristobulus,  the  brother-in-law  of  Herod,  came 
naturally  into  the  high-priesthood,  but  fell  a  victim 
to  Herod's  suspicion.  A  Httle  later  Mariamne  was 
executed  by  Herod's  order.  Thus  a  liistorical  re- 
view of  the  course  of  the  Hasmoneans  reveals  a 
wide  abyss  between  the  glorious  achievements  of 
the  founder  of  the  house,  Mattatliias,  and  the  in- 
-''^Wous  end  of  the  last  representative  of  the  kingly 


literature);  J.  Derenbourg,  Euai  mr  Vhittoire  et  la  gSo- 
ffraphie  de  la  PaUatine,  Paris,  1857;  L.  F.  J.  (3aignart  de 
Saulcy,  Hi»t.  des  Machabiea  ou  princes  de  la  dynaatie  a*- 
monSenne,  Chateauroux,  1880;  W.  Fairweather,  From 
the  Exile  to  the  Advent,  London.  1895;  A.  W.  Streane.  The 
Age  of  the  Maccabeee,  ib.  1898;  A.  BQchler,  Die  Tobiaden 
und  die  Oniaden  im  II.  MakkabHerbuche,  Vienna,  1899; 
S.  Mathews,  Hiat.  of  N.  T.  Timee  in  Paleetine,  New  York, 
1899  (a  handbook,  clear  and  popular);  J.  8.  Rigga,  HiaL 
of  Jewiah  People,  MaccxU>ean  and  Roman  Periods,  New 
York,  1899  (valuable  as  a  first  book);  B.  Niese,  Kritik 
der  beiden  MakkabaerbUcher,  nebst  Beitr&o^n  tur  OeschidUe 
der  makkab&ischen  Erhebung,  Berlin,  1900;  H.  F.  Hender- 
son, The  Age  of  the  Maccabees,  London,  1907;  W.  Schmidt- 
Oberlosonits,  Die  Makkabder,  Leipsic.  1907;  DB,  iii.  181- 
187;  EB,  iii.  2850  sqq.;  the  appropriate  sections  in  the 
various  histories  of  Israel  and  the  Jews,  e.g.,  by  £wald« 
Hitzig,  Gr&tz,  Renan,  and  Wellhausen. 

On  special  topics  consult:  J.  Wellhausen,  PharisOer 
und  Sadduc&er,  Greifswald,  1874;  F.  W.  Madden,  Coins 
of  the  Jews,  London,  1881;  C.  R.  Conder,  Judas  Macca- 
heu9  and  the  Jewiah  War,  London,  1894;  H.  Weiss.  Judas 
Makkabdua,  Freiburg,  1897;  I.  Deutsch,  Die  Regierungs- 
zeit  der  juddiachen  Kdnigin  Salome  Alexandra,  Magdeburjg, 
1901;   G.  F.  Handel,  Judaa  Maccabeus,  London,  1901. 
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3LASSE,  FRIEDRICH  RUDOLF;  German  theo I a- 
giiirm  -  b.  at  Dresden  June  29, 1 8aS ;  d.  at  BoimOL  14. 
18^2  «  He  was  educated  at  Leipsic  and  Berlin,  and  m 
IS3h4  was  appointed  lecturer  in  ehurch  history  at  tlie 
uJii^-«rsity  of  the  latter  city.  In  1836  he  ^v!^s  calk'd 
to  C^  reifswald  as  assistant  profus^or  of  church  liia- 
tory^^  and  in  1841  he  waa  appointed  to  a  similar 
oflic~^3  ttt  the  University  of   Bonn.     There  he  eoni- 

■  plet:^d  the  first  volnme  of  Ida  Anselm  von  Canler- 
buw^  (2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1843-52;  Eng.  transl.  of  voL 
i.  ^T'ht  Life  of  jlrwreim,  Archbishop  of  Canierbury, 
LcpKXclon^  1850),  containing  the  biogrt*phy  of  the 
gre^^^t  Enghsh  primate;  the  second  part  repro<Juced 
AiM^^^hn*s  theological  s^'stem.        (W.  KRAFFrf.) 


I 


Bi^k^ographt:    W. 
1865. 


Krafft,  F.  R.  HaaM,  eine  L^tenatkijue, 


LASrmGS,  JAMES:  United  Free  Church;  b.  at 
H«j.m:itly  (33  m.  n,  w.  of  Aberdeen),  Scotland,  about 
l&^VC;  educated  at  Aberdeen,  became  pastor  of 
St-  Cyrus,  Montrose,  Kincardineshire,  IDOL  He 
edm^t^the  Diclionary  of  Hie  Bible,  5  vols.,  Edin- 
biaji^^h  and  New  York,  1898-1904;  Dichonary  of 
Cf^^-*Hand  the  GoBpeh,  2  vols.,  190{>-07;  Dictionary 
of  ^As  Bihh.  1  vol.,  1908;  and  Dicfionary  of  Re- 
J^fl^V^  and  Ethics,  1908  sqq.  He  is  the  editor  of 
T^^  ExposHory  Times. 

^^^STINGS,  THOMAS:  Compoier  of  sacred  music; 
b.  in  Washington,  Conn.,  Oct.  15,  1784;  d.  in  New 
/t.<^rk  City  May  15,  1872.  In  early  youth  he  taught 
nLXX]Lseli  music,  and  began  his  career  aa  a  teacher  in 
?^^Smg-8chook  in  1806,  and  aa  an  editor  in  1816. 
Witb  Prof.  Seth  Norton,  of  Hamilton  College,  he 
published  two  pamphlets  (1816),  afterward  en- 
'^'^Ee^i^  and  united  mth  the  Spring fiM  Colkdion 
ij^a  %^olume  entitled  Mmica  xSacra.  From  1823  to 
i-^i^  Ije  was  the  editor  of  The  WesUTn  Recorder,  a 
*^*j^oua  paper  published  at  t^tica.  In  1832,  at  the 
^w  ^f  twelve  churches*  he  removed  to  the  city  of 
^^w  York.  Before  leaving  Utiea  he  had  begun  to 
f  "^nt^  hymn^s,  imixUed  by  the  lack  of  variety,  cspe- 
tially  in  meter,  in  those  then  current,  and  by  the 
^^•^  of  adapting  suitable  words  to  the  music  be 
WTanged.  In  the  Spiritual  Somjs  (1832)  there  are 
tnore  than  thirty  of  his  hymns  published  anony- 
mously.  Among  theae  are  some  of  the  best  that  he 
wnote;  such  as,  How  calm  andbeaviifnl  th^  mom! ; 
GaUiy,  Lord,  oh  gently  lead  us;  Child  of  sin  and 
Mcrrme.  Tlie  popuLurity  of  these  first  attempts  led 
him  to  continue  and  cultivate  the  habit  thus  early 
begim.  About  two  himdred  of  his  hynms  are  in 
current  use,  and  he  left  in  nmnuacript  about  four 
hundred  more.  His  music,  with  that  of  Lowell 
on,  did  important  ser^-ice  in  the  Church,  and 
'biarks  in  America  the  transition  j>eriod  between  the 
crude  and  the  more  cultured  i>critKls  of  psalmody. 
His  cardinal  principle  was  that  in  church  music  the 
tistic  must  be  strictly  subordinated  to  the  devo- 
tion^. In  185S  the  Univemty  of  the  City  of  New 
lYork  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 

e  following  is  a  list  of  his  publications:  M us  tea 

I  (Utica.  1815-22);  The  Musical  Reader  (1819); 

A  Dlssertaiiijn  on  Musical  Taste  (Albany,  1822;   re- 

%Tse<I  and  republished,  New  York,  1853);  Spiritual 

(Lowell   Mason    coeditor,  Utica,    1832-3ti); 


Prayer  (1 831) ;  The  ChrMan  Peolmist  (William  Pat- 
ton  coeditor,  New  York,  1836);  Antfu^tnUf  Motets, 
and  Sentences  (1836);  Mitsical  Magazine  (24  num- 
bers, 1837-38);  The  Mtinhattan  Collection  (1837); 
Elements  of  Vf)eal  Mimic  (1839);  Nursery  Songs j 
7^he  Mother's  Hymn-book,  The  Sacred  Lyre  (1840); 
Jut^nile  Softgfi  (1842);  T/te  Crystal  Fount  (1847); 
The  Sunday-iicliool  Lyre  (1848).  With  William 
B.  Bradbury  aa  joint  editor  from  1844  to  1851: 
Tlie  Psaimodist  (1844);  The  Choralist  (1847);  The 
Mendelssohn  Colkcli4)n  (1 849) ;  The  Pnalmistn  (1851 ) ; 
Devotional  Hytnns  and  Poems  (1850);  Tfie  Hutory 
of  Fi^y  Choirs  (1854);  Saired  Praise,  The  Selah 
(1856):  Church  Melodies  (1858);  Hastings*  Church 
Mmic  (1860);  Intr&Us,  or  Short  Anthems  (1865). 
lie  also  edited,  for  the  American  Tract  Society, 
Sacred  Songa  (1855)  and  Songs  of  Zion  (1856), 
and  for  the  Presbyterian  Church,  The  Presbyterian 
Psabftodist  (1852)  and  The  Juvenile  Pscdmodist, 
THP.MAS  S*  Hastings. 

HASTmGS,  THOMAS  SAMUEL:  Presbyterian; 
b.  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  28,  1827.  He  was  educated 
al  Hamdton  College  (B.A.,  1848)  and  Union  Theo- 
logical Beiiiinary  (1851).  He  then  held  pastorates 
at  Mend  ham,  N.  J,  (1852-56),  and  West  Prcaby- 
terian  Church,  New  York  City  (1866-81),  From 
1881  to  19(i4  he  was  professor  of  sacred  rhetoric  in 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  of  which  he  had  al- 
reatly  been  a  trustee  since  1864,  and  presitlcnt  from 
1888  to  1897.  In  1904  be  became  emeritus  pro- 
fessor, but  continued  to  lecture  on  pantoral  the- 
ology. He  collaborated  with  his  father,  Thonaas 
Hastings,  in  the  preparation  of  Church  Melodies: 
Psalms  and  HymnSf  wiik  Music  for  Congregations 
(New  York,  1858). 

HATCH,  ABRAM:  Mormon  bishop;  b.  at  Lin- 
coln, Vt.,  Jan.  3,  1830.  He  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  Lincoln  and  Bristol,  but  while  still 
a  boy  went  to  Nauvoo,  111.,  where  the  entire  family 
embraced  Monnonism.  He  studied  Mormon  theol- 
ogy at  Utah  T\ith  Brigham  Young,  and  from  1864 
to  1867  was  in  Great  Britain,  working  in  the  inter- 
ests of  Mormonism.  Shortly  after  Ids  return  to  the 
Ignited  States  he  was  appointed  bisliop,  with  his 
residence  at  Heber  City,  Utah,  and  held  tliis  office 
until  bis  resignation  in  1900.  He  was  for  four  years 
a  iirobate  judge,  and  for  twenty-three  years  a 
member  of  the  Utah  Legislature,  Since  1900  he 
has  been  engaged  in  farming  and  in  business. 

HATCH,  EDWm:  EngU.5h  theologian;  b.  at 
Elerby  Sept.  4,  1835;  d.  at  Oxford  Nov.  10,  1889. 
He  was  graduated  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  in 
1S57,  was  classical  professor  in  Trinity  College, 
Toronto,  Canada,  rector  of  a  high  school  at  Quebec, 
and  fellow  of  McGiH  University,  Montreal,  during 
the  years  1859-66.  From  1881  to  1885  he  was 
vice-principal  of  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Oxford,  and  in 
1883  became  rector  of  Furluigh,  Essex,  though  he 
continued  to  reside  at  Oxford,  In  1884  he  was 
appointed  secretary  of  the  boards  of  the  faculties; 
for  some  years  before  his  death  he  was  the  editor 
of  the  University  Gazette  ;  and  in  1881  he  published 
the  official  Students*  Handbook  to  the  Unii^ersily  and 
Colleges  of  Oxford.  In  1880  the  university  ap* 
pointed  him  Greenfield  lecturer  on  the  Septuagint, 
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in  which  capacity  he  delivered  one  lecture  each  term 
for  about  four  years.  In  1883  the  delegates  of  the 
Conunon  University  Fund  founded  for  him  a  lec- 
tureship in  church  history,  which  he  held  up  to  the 
time  of  hifl  death.  He  delivered  the  Bampton  lec- 
tures in  1880,  and  the  Hibbert  lectures  in  1888. 

His  first  book  was  published  in  London  in  1881,  as 
the  outcome  of  the  Bampton  lectures  of  1880,  on  The 
Organization  of  the  Early  Christian  Churches  (Germ, 
transl.  by  A.  Hamack,  Giessen,  1883).  Hatch 
pursued  the  same  topic  in  The  Growth  of  Church 
InstUiUions  (London,  1887;  Germ,  transl.  by  A. 
Hamack,  Giessen,  1888).  The  year  1889  brought 
his  Essays  in  Biblical  Greek,  published  at  Oxford, 
which  dealt  especially  with  the  Septuagint.  The 
Hibbert  lectures  above  referred  to  were  published 
by  A.  M.  Fairbaim  after  Hatch's  death  under  the 
title  The  Influence  of  Greek  Ideas  and  U sages  upon 
the  Christian  Church  (London,  1890;  Germ,  transl. 
by  A.  Hamack,  Freiburg,  1892).  His  widow  and 
his  brother  published  also  a  volume  of  poems, 
Tovfords  Fields  of  Light,  Sacred  Poems  (London, 
1889);  a  volume  of  sermons,  r^  God  o//f ope  (1890); 
and  Memorials  of  Edwin  Hatch  (1890) .  He  did  a 
great  deal  of  work  on  the  Hatch-Redpath  Concord- 
ance to  the  Septuagint  (Oxford,  1891-97). 

Hatch  was  a  man  of  encyclopedic  knowledge  and 
of  unbounded  mental  activity.  He  had  plans  enough 
to  fill  a  dozen  lives.  Many  a  young  man  at  Oxford 
felt  this  as  a  fetter.  Plan  after  plan  for  work 
offered  by  others  was  set  aside  because  Hatch  said 
that  he  had  made  collections  or  done  preparatory 
work  and  the  thing  would  soon  be  ready  to  pub- 
lish, though  many  of  these  things  never  reached  the 
light.  As  a  Churchman  Hatch  was  rather  broad, 
and  his  publications  touching  the  early  church 
were  not  at  all  to  the  mind  of  High-churchmen. 
It  was,  indeed,  his  liberal  views  that  prevented 
him  from  advancing  more  rapidly  in  the  univer- 
sity. Caspar  Ren£  Gregory. 

Bibliography.  Edwin  Hatch,  MemoriaU,  edited  by  hie 
Brother  (8.  C.  Hatch),  London.  1900;  Biographical  No- 
ticee,  also  edited  by  his  brother,  are  prefixed  to  the  volume 
of  Sennone,  Overcoming  the  World,  New  York,  1891; 
DNB,  XXV.  149-160. 

HATE :  An  emotion  in  which  selfishness  manifests 
its  dislike  and  abhorrence  of  some  person  or  some 
object,  which,  if  left  to  itself,  it  is  disposed  to 
destroy.  Hatred  of  evil,  indeed,  is  the  good  man's 
duty. 

Tlie  Bible  has  much  to  say  of  hate,  enmity,  and 
hostility.  In  the  national  and  social  relationships 
of  Israel  hate  naturally  played  a  large  part.  No 
less  remarkable,  however,  is  the  moral  loftiness 
toward  which  the  great  prophets  sought  to  elevate 
God's  people.  If  even  in  the  language  the  concep- 
tions of  stranger  and  enemy  run  interchangeably 
together,  it  is  still  emphasized  that  the  stranger 
should  not  be  an  object  of  hatred  (cf.  the  Book  of 
Ruth,  and  I  Kings  viii.  41-43).  Moderation  is  ob- 
ligatory in  relation  to  one's  particular  foe  (Deut. 
XX.  10  sqq.).  As  the  Jewish  people  became  op- 
pressed and  embittered,  it  is  true,  this  moral  lofti- 
ness no  longer  asserted  itself;  the  national  hatred, 
inculcated  as  a  virtue,  degenerated  at  last  into 
fanaticism,  and  rendered  the  Jews  hateful  to  all 


mankind.  Chronicles,  Esther,  and  particularly  Ju- 
dith betray  this  ethical  retrogressioQ. 

The  "  vindictive  "  or  "  imprecatory  "  Psalms 
(such  as  xli.,  Ixix.,  cix.)  undoubtedly  invoke  male- 
diction upon  the  wicl^;  though  by  the  wicked 
morally  evil  and  wilfully  impenitent  men  are  meant. 
In  such  instances  the  individual  cause  is  fre- 
quently identified  with  the  cause  of  Yahweh. 

According  to  the  New  Testament,  God's  love  in 
Christ  has  overcome  the  natund  enmity  of  man  to 
deity,  although  this  enmity  is  still  in  existence 
(James  iv.  4;  Rom.  v.  10).  Passages  like  Matt.  xxii. 
44  indicate  judicial  punishment  of  this  enmity. 
But  grace  precedes  judgment.  Consequently  love 
is  the  permeating  principle  of  Christian  ethics  for 
the  conquest  of  all  manner  of  enmity.  Jesus  openly 
declared  this  in  Matt.  v.  43  sqq.,  it  is  illustrated 
in  Luke  x.  25  sqq.,  and  practically  applied  in  Luks 
ix.  54  sqq.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  Christian  ethics 
in  an  absolute  opposition  to  heathen  ethics  in  this 
respect;  but  the  new  feature  of  Christian  ethics  is 
the  universal  requirement  of  loving  one's  enemies. 

Christian  ethics  enlarges  upon  the  Scriptund 
foundation.  The  spirit  of  Christ  is  to  operate 
among  human  families  in  the  nature  of  leaven. 
But  much  remains  to  be  overcome;  certain  peoples 
have  not  yet  entirely  renounced  blood-vengeance; 
nor  must  contemporary  national  Chauvinism,  race 
hatred,  and  class  antipathies  be  forgotten.  The 
ancient  world  produced  virtuosi  of  hate,  such  as 
Nero  or  Caligula;  and  the  modem  world  knows  a 
hatred  of  Christ  which  leads  to  the  persecution  of 
his  followers  (Matt.  v.  lQ-12).     Arnold  ROego. 

Biblioorapht:  H.  Cremer,  Biblico-theologieal  Lexicon  cf 
the  New  Teetameni,  s.v.  'cy^pof.  Edinburgh.  1886;  DB,  ii. 
308-309;  DCG,  i.  704-706  (contains  sood  liat  of  refer- 
ences);  and,  in  general,  works  on  ethics. 

HATFIELD,  EDWIN  FRANCIS:  American  Pres- 
byterian; b.  at  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  Jan.  9,  1807; 
d.  at  Summit,  N.  J.,  Sept.  22,  1883.  He  studied  at 
Middlebury  College,  Vt.  (B.A.,  1829),  and  at  An- 
do ver  Theological  Seminary  ( 1 829-31 ) .  He  was  pas- 
tor  of  the  Second  Presbjrterian  Church,  St.  Louis, 
(1832-35),  of  the  Seventh  Presbyterian  Church, 
New  York  (1835-56),  and  of  the  North  Presbyterian 
Church,  New  York  (1856-63).  He  was  stated  clerk 
of  the  New  School  Assembly  (1846-70),  and  of  the 
united  body  (187(^83),  and  was  elected  moderator 
in  1883.  In  1866  he  was  a  member  of  the  Reunicm 
Committee  of  the  New  School  Assembly.  He  was 
special  agent  for  the  Union  Theological  Seminary 
1864-66,  and  again  1870-73.  and  bequeathed  his 
library  of  6,000  volumes  to  that  institution.  His 
more  important  works  are:  Memoir  of  Elihu  W, 
Baldwin  (New  York,  1843);  St.  Helena  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  (1852);  The  History  of  Elizabeth, 
N.  J.  (1868);  and  The  Church  Hymn-Book,  with 
Tunes  (1872). 

HATTEM,  PONTIAAN  VAN,  HATTEMISTS:    A 

Dutch  sect  and  their  founder.  The  latter  was  bora 
at  Bergen-op-Zoom  (15  m.  n.  of  Antwerp)  Jan.  16, 
1641;  d.  there  Sept.,  1706.  He  studied  theology 
in  Ixjyden,  and  in  1667  was  licensed  to  preach  in  the 
Reformed  Chureh  He  spent  some  time  abroad, 
and  in  Nov.,  1670,  was  in  Oxford.     In  1672  he 
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becazoe  preacher  of  St»  PhilipslaiKi  in  Zealand.  He 
esteemed  a  pious  and  holy  life  more  highly  thjin 
purity  of  doctrine,  and  in  1680  reports  of  \ua  het- 
eiodoxy  were  circulated.  He  wa*  tried  for  here^fy, 
tad  ID  16S3  was  deposed  from  his  ofTice,  charged 
with  deviating  from  the  orthodox  doctrine  m  his 
^•iewB  of  the  essence  and  punbiuiient  of  sin.  of 
redemption  and  justification,  faith^  conversion , 
gratitude,  and  prayer.  Banished  from  8t.  Philips- 
knd,  be  settled  in  Bergen -otJ-Zoom,  and  worked 
there  quietly  under  the  protection  of  the  civil 
amhoritiea.  He  held  conventitles,  and  the  circle 
of  his  follcjwere  gradually  expanded  and  included 
wax  of  the  respected  citizens  of  the  town.  He 
pitocheti  his  new  gospel  even  in  Amsterdam  and 
The  Hague,  and  iufluenee^l  larger  circles  by  an  ex- 
tended correspondence.  Among  his  adherents,  how- 
ever, there  eoon  arose  divergent  views  and  devia- 
tioDj  frona  the  doctrines  of  Hattem,  and  by  1760 
the  Hattemists  had  disiippeared, 

HflUem  \ms  been  frequently  considered  a  disciple 
of  Spinoza,  but  unjustly.  He  was  no  philosopher, 
but  intent  primarily  uf>on  the  advancement  of  prac- 
tical piety.  He  preached  a  passive  Christianity. 
Man  mm  not  seek  his  salvation,  because  in  that  case 
kit  Rceb  himself;  he  must  acknowledge  with  a 
l?^tefiil  bean  that  Christ  tias  sought  and  found  him. 
But  be  can  not  beheve  this  unless  God  grants  him 
f»ith,  and  it  shows  the  greatest  ingratitude  not  to 
'^gniw*  the  love  of  God  by  wliich  he  has  given 
"inwelf  to  man.  Only  the  regenerated  has  lieen 
inlied  of  this  ingratitude  and  is  able  to  love  God 
^  his  fellow  man.  With  regeneration  there  orig- 
fflAtCf  a  clear  perception  of  divine  truth.  The  re- 
^^^erate.  in  virtue  of  his  faith,  is  assured  of  his 
wation  and  therefore  need  not  deplore  any  Jongc^r 
^snful  condition,  for  he  is  one  mth  God  and  his 
?°^.  so  that  by  faith  he  sees  himself  "  in  the  Son  of 
jod/'  y^  1^  j^^^  more  inclined  toward  evil,  but 
ulfilg  11^^  wi\l  o(  God  spontaneously.  This  is  not 
fkf '^^'^^  of  struggle  and  effort,  but  an  outcome  of 
^^'ork  of  the  Holy  Spirit  within  the  heart.  Tlius 
^^  t*«»come8  everything  and  roan  nothing. 

(S.  D.  VAN  Veen.) 

The  most  importaDt  of    Hattem's  work&. 


-      *"     RoggevveiL,  appeiiJt!>d  vol.   i..  The   Hasue,   17)8. 


*—    ,  **a  eonsuit:  W.  C.  van  Maiieu,  in  De  Gid». 


19.  vol  iv,.  n,p.,    1727.     Oa 
ill  (1885), 
,  iv  (1886).  85-115;    idem,  in  Ar chief  roar  Ntsdtr- 
Ktthg€tkied*nia,  L   273-34S.     On  tbe  HjLtt«m- 
mH:  T.  H«a«uii,  X>e  nupert!  Schorittorum  in  Bftgio 
^lii^ue  audorihun  rrtoliv,  iu  M  uteum  hisL-pkil.  thealoQ. 
144-172;      J.     Bond  us,    in     NedertandMch 
J^  ^"^^    voor   kerktliik^  a*»ehiedeni*,    i    {184l>,    287-362; 
^yh^i^  Ueuweu,  in  the  same,  viit  (184SI,  S7-I09;    A.  W. 

^  ^     ^28;   KL.   V.   1527;    J,    L.   von   Mosheim.    InMlituUM 
lgl^^^^=^«f«MlMM/  HUtory,  ed.W.8tubb*.  iU.  3iJ0,  London, 

^^^^0  OF  MAINZ:    Archbishop  of  Mainz;    b., 

^]t^   *^l.y  in  Swabhi»  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth 

™^*^-.  d.  May  15,  913.  although  the  place  of  his 

^J^**       is  unknoT^Ti.     He   was  educated   either  at 

™^?^?eii  or  Fulda.  and  in  889  was  elected  abbot 

^  ^*^^ch«Miau.     In  the  foUowing  year  he  became 

^V)\)0J^  of  Ellwangen,  and  two  years  later,  while  still 

ltWi*Uiig  these  and  other  benefices,  he  was  cons^c- 

cti*^  archbishop  of  Mainz  at  the  desire  of  King 

M^i^f,  to  whom  he  \md  rendered  important  ser\'- 


ices.  He  twice  accompanied  Amulf  to  Italy  (894, 
896),  and  on  the  latter  occasion  received  from  Pope 
Formosus  the  palh'um,  and  relics  of  St.  George  for 
his  monastery  of  Reichenau.  When  Arnulf  died  and 
his  young  son,  Louis  the  Child,  ascended  the  throne 
in  900,  Hatto's  power  became  still  greater.  To- 
gether with  Adelbero,  bishop  of  Augsburg,  he  acted 
as  regent  throughout  the  brief  reign  of  Louis  (9(M>- 
911),  devoting  liis  chief  energies  to  the  welfare  of 
the  kingdom  and  the  preservation  of  j>eace;and  hisi 
influence  suffered  little  diminution  at  the  hands  of 
Conrad  L,  whom  he  tiimself  liad  proposed  aa  the 
successor  of  Louis. 

About  the  name  of  so  prominent  a  statesman  and 
ecclesiastic  a  mass  of  legend  soon  grew  up,  and 
many  tales  were  current  of  dark  deeds  and  plans  in 
which  he  was  said  to  have  been  involved.  He  wa^ 
said  to  have  been  the  cWef  cliaracter  in  the  treach- 
erous murder  of  Count  Adidbert  of  Badenberg,  a 
rebel  agaia^it  the  king,  whom  the  archbishop  induced 
to  surrender  under  promi.se  of  protection.  While 
Hatto  was  accompanying  Conrud  to  the  Rhine  in 
912.  his  Thuringian  and  Saxon  estates  were  attacked 
by  Duke  Henry  of  Saxony,  thus  giving  rise  to  the 
tradition  that  Hatto,  unable  to  gain  revenge  openly, 
strangled  Henry  with  a  chain  of  gold.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  is  represented  in  many  sources  as  irre- 
proachable in  affairs  of  both  CImrch  and  State.  He 
convened  the  importimt  Synod  of  Tribur  (895)^ 
built  the  church  of  St.  George  at  Reichcnau,  and 
beautified  the  cathedral  at  Mainz.  Concerning 
his  death  there  were  many  traditions.  According  to 
Ekkehard  of  St.  GaO,  he  died  of  "  Italian  fever"; 
according  to  Thietmar,  his  death  was  sudden;  and 
according  to  Widukind,  he  expired  of  chagrin  at  the 
failure  of  his  plans  against  Henrj'  of  Saxony.  Later 
traditions  relate  that  he  was  killed  by  lightning,  or 
snatched  up  by  the  devil  and  buried  into  the  cra- 
ter of  Etna.  The  most  jiopular  legend,  however, 
represents  him  as  eaten  by  mice  in  his  tower  at 
Bingen  on  the  Rliine  because  of  his  cruelty  to  the 
poor.  (A.  Ha  LICK,) 

Bibuoorapht:  A  letter  of  hitt  to  Pop©  Johti  IX.  is  In  MPL^ 
cxxxi.;  J.  F.  Bohmer,  R^geata  ctrchitrpueop€fntm  M&gun* 
Hnenaium.  i..  pp.  xxvu,  »qq.,  84  sqq.,  Iimiibruck.  1877. 
CoELiult.  F.  h.  Dauimert,  Hatto  L.  Froiframm,  Freibtirg, 
1864-65.  On  tbe  lefienck:  S,  Barins-Could.  CuriouM 
Mutha  of  the  Middk  Aijet,  pp.  447-470.  London .  1872; 
C  J.  C  Will,  in  MonaiMttJirift  far  rhmn-xcfMtph6ti§ch^ 
Qetchichtfsfofchmtg,  i  (187S),  206  nqq.;  Hauck.  KD,  la. 
7,  10-11,  et  pa&sQJau 

HATTO   OF   REICHENAU   AND    BASEL.     See 

Ha  no. 

HATTO  OF  VERCELLL     See  Atto. 

HAtrCK,  ALBERT:  Gennan  Lutheran;  b.  at 
Wassertrildingen  (19  m,  s.  of  Ansbach)  Dec.  9,  1845. 
He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Erlangen  and 
Berlin  from  1864  to  1868,  and  after  being  pastor  at 
Frankenheim  from  1875  to  1878  was  appointed 
associate  professor  of  theology  at  Erlangen,  where 
he  became  full  professor  four  yeara  later.  Since 
1889  he  has  been  professor  of  church  history  at 
Leipsic,  where  he  was  rector  in  1898-99  and  dean  in 
1904-05.  In  theology  be  is  an  Evangelical  of  the 
scientific  school.  He  has  written:  TertuUians  Lebcn 
und  Schriften  (Erlangen,  1877);  Die  Bisehofrnvahlen 
iittter  den  Mcrawingcni  (1883);   Die  Entstehung  des 
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Christ usiyptts  in  der  abendldndischen  Kunst  (Heidel- 
berg, ISSO);  and  Kirchmgesehichie  DeuiacMande 
(4  vob.,  Leipttic,  18S&-1905),  in  addition  to  a 
number  of  briefer  coDtributions.  In  IS80  he  suc- 
ceeded G,  T,  Plitt  as  joint  editor  of  the  fiecond  edi- 
tion of  the  Hertog-Plitt  Rmltncyklopddie^  and  on 
the  death  of  J.  J.  Heraog  in  18S2  became  sola  editor 
of  the  encyclopedia,  which  he  carried  to  a  conclu* 
Bion  in  1888.  He  was  sole  editor  of  the  thiid  edi- 
tion, 1896-1909,  the  basis  of  the  present  work. 

HAUG,  JOHAKlf  HEDfRICH:   Gennan  mystic; 

d.  at  Berleburg  (28  ni,  a.s.e,  of  Arnsberg),  Went- 
phalia,  1753-  He  fimt  appears  at  Straaburg,  where 
he  receiv^ed  his  master's  degree,  and  waa  expelled 
from  the  city  by  the  church  authorities  for  holding 
a  conventicle  of  Pluladelpluan^  (see  Lead,  Jane) 
and  other  mystic  Separatists.  Later  he  found  refuge 
in  the  castle  of  Count  Caaimir  at  Berlcburg,  where 
he  remained  till  his  death,  directing  a  PhLLaddphian 
organization  that  extended  throughout  western 
Germany,  in  1 730  Co imt  ZtnEendorf  visited  Berle- 
burg  and  sought  to  unify  tlie  divet^  elementa  that 
Haug  had  brought  together;  but  after  a  few  years 
the  new  organisation  fell  to  pieces  and  Haug  and 
other  Separatists  reverted  to  their  former  customs. 
Haug  believed  that  nltimately  aU  thingi  woiild  be 
rest-ored,  and  that  Christ  would  reign  on  earth  for 
a  thousand  years.  In  the  interest  of  mystieiMn  he 
made  the  revision  of  the  Bible  known  as  the  Berle^ 
burg  Bible  {see  Bibles,  Annotated,  1.,  j  3)*  He  is 
said  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  piety  and  charming 
personality!  and  was  regarded  by  Count  Casimir  as 
a  prophet  of  God. 

Bibuoohai^ht:  M.  G5bel  OeaekUhtg  d«i  ckHttiichm  LfbenM, 
m,  103  aqq.,  Coblenti,  ISeO;  ADB,  b.  v. 

HAUGEp  ho'ge,  HAHS  HIELSEir:  Norwegian  lay 
preacher  and  revivalist;  b,  on  bis  father's  farm, 
parish  of  Tune^  south  of  Smaalcnene  (the  s.e.  comer 
of  Norway,  Apr.  3, 1771;  d.  on  his  estate,  Brcdtvedt, 
near  Aker  (50  m.  n.  of  ChnsCiania),  Mar,  29,  1824. 
His  child liood  and  youth  were  spent  on  his  father's 
farm,  and  his  education  included  no  more  than  the 
ecanty  learning  of  a  Norwcgiim  peasant's  son  of 
the  time.  In  1796  he  was  convert cd,  and  at  onco 
resolved  to  preach  for  the  conversion  of  others. 
At  the  outset,  he  stayed  at  home,  and  spoke  of 
conversion  and  the  way  of  salvation  to  individuals; 
but  after  1797  he  appeared  In  public  as  a  preacher 
of  righteousness  and  an  exhort er.  From  1798  to 
1804  he  traveled  through  Norway,  cluefly  on  foot, 
preaching  twice  and  sometimes  four  times  a  day, 
nbo  writing  hundreds  of  letters  and  com  posing 
books.  His  fsfjoccb  was  inci^iive  and  emotional, 
and  made  a  powerful  impression  on  those  who 
heard  him.  His  1^TitingBJ  though  somewhat  defect- 
ive in  form,  gained  wide  circulation  among  the 
people.  Ho  roused  a  popular  rdigioua  movement 
in  Norway,  many  of  his  friends  likewiBe  traveling 
about  as  lay  preachers;  nnd  the  general  rcsidt  was 
profitable  to  the  State  Church,  although  here  and 
there  instances  of  spiritual  extravagancti  and  fanati- 
cism occmred. 

Hauge's  was  a  highly  practical  nature-  he  took 
great  interest  in  trade  and  industry,  and  promoted 
progress  in  these  fields  also,     His  religious  activity 


encountered  strong  opposition  from  the  clergy,  ¥ 
in  a  rationalistic  age  looked  coldly  on  the  feeli 
which  inspired  the  peasant  lay  preacher.  To  m 
the  charge  of  vagrancy  brough  t  against  himself  i 
hk  friends^  he  stationed  his  friends  at  many  dM 
ent  places  in  the  countiyv  finding  for  them  gi 
properties  at  low  rates,  or  instructing  them  to  ca 
on  various  industrial  puisuiis^  that  they  mi 
entertain  the  traveling  lay  preachers,  and  that 
process  of  edification  might  be  carried  on  unde 
*'  house  father's  *'  supervision.  The  result  wa 
sort  of  chain  of  imall  brotherhoods^  closely  ini 
linked. 

In  1S04  Hauge  was  arrested  in  Christiania,  i 
remained  in  prison  till  1811,  with  the  exceptioc 
seven  months  in  1809,  when  be  was  released 
promote^  with  his  practical  insight ,  the  manufaet 
of  salt.  In  Dec.,  1814,  he  was  condemned  to 
years  of  hard  labor  on  the  charge  of  violating 
conventicle  act.  He  appealed  to  the  supreme  cc: 
which  commuted  the  sentence  to  a  heavy  fine 
the  pa^Tnent  of  coats.  After  his  release  from  pm 
he  lived  quietly  at  Bredtvedt,  In  his  ''  testaci 
to  his  friends  "  he  advised  them  to  affiliate  witti 
church  pastors  and  the  existing  ecclesiastical  c^^ 
The  voluntaiy  activity  of  laymen  which  Hai 
initiated  has  wrought  much  for  the  church  life 
Norway,  Norwegian  immigrants  to  the  Uail 
States  sympathizing  with  his  views  have  orgs 
iied  "  Hauge's  Synod  "  in  the  Northwest  (see  L 

THERANS).  T.  G.  B.  OdIAKS. 

Bt9U<HiftAt>ifT:  Tbe  cbief  work  u  A,  C.  B«iii,  H^nt  NiA 
Ha^tC*  ^  hf^m  StmUid,  Ckn»Hmma^  lfi7£,  Hubrtiotu 
rtiprf)du»d  la  ZeUadaift  far  DiaJbimw,  1880.  A  coa^ 
bibUofTAphy  of  Hsuie  titenitura  ic  by  J.  B,  Bftlrion 
Nor9k  Foffalterl«i*o%  iL  67!  tqq.,  ef.  L  163^  iii.  311, 
330,  I&14r^0. 

HATJPT,   ERICH;    German   Protestant;    b. 

StraUund  (149  m.  n.n.e,  of  Berlin)  July  8,  IS 
He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Berlin  (185 
1861),  and  after  teaching  in  a  gymnasinmat  Kolb< 
in  1864-66,  andTreptowin  1866-78,  was  appoint 
professor  of  theology  at  Kiel.  Five  years  later 
was  called  to  Greifswald  in  the  same  capacity,  a 
since  1888  lias  been  profeesor  of  New  Testamf 
exegesis  at  Halle.  In  1884  he  became  counci 
of  the  consistory  at  Stettin,  and  at  Magdeburg 
1902.  He  has  wTitten:  Der  ersle  Bruf  des  Johma 
(Kolberg,  1 869)  \  Die  aitieakimentlkhtn  ZitaU  in  c 
vier  Evangelien  (1871 );  Johannes  der  Tdufer  (Gflte 
loh,  1874);  Der  Sonni^  utui  die  £^i  (Hambii 
1877);  Die  Kircke  und  die  akademische  Lehrfrti^ 
(Kid,  18S1);  Die  Bedeviung  der  heiligtn  Schrift 
di^  emngelkchen  Christen  (Bielefeld,  1891);  Dte 
ch^ologischcn  Rcden  Jmu  (Berlin »  1895);  Zum.  1 
ntdndntB  des  Apmtolats  im  Neuen  Teslammi  (Bm 
1896);  and  Dk  G^fangenAchaftsbriefe  des  Pa^ 
(G6ttingen,  iS97),  He  has  likewise  been  a  ie» 
bcr  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Deui4ch^-ev^ 
lUehe  BldUer  since  1901,  and  of  the  Thecio^ 
Studkn  und  KrUiken  since  1902. 

HAUPT,  PAUL:  American  Orientalist,  layM 
b-  at  GOrlitK  (62  m,  e,  of  Dresden),  Gcrxa* 
Nov.  25, 1858,  He  was  educated  at  the  umversit 
of  Leipsic  (Ph.D.,  1878)  and  Berlin.  He  hecai 
privat-doccnt  in  the  Umversity  of  Gdtting^  in  IB 
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aniX    *hree  years  later  was  appointed  associate  pro- 
ies&€>t.     He  retained  this  position  tmtiJ   1889^  al- 
thoizgb  he  left  Gurmuny  in  1883  to  accept  the  pro- 
feaooTship  of  Semitic  langniages  at  JolitLs  Hopkins 
Fai'versity,  continuing  to  lecture  at  tiiittiiiKen  in 
the  summer.     He  is  director  of  the  Oriental  semi- 
Mry  in  Johns  Hopkin>r.     T«  theology  tie  ivS  an  ad- 
berent  of  the   advanced  critical   schuoL     One   of 
hia  l©l(^t  proposition-s  (1908)  is  to  the  effect  that 
Jft*txgi  Cliriiit  wa8  an  Aryan,  not  a  Semite,     He  is 
the  editor  of  The  Polychrome  Bible  (two  series^  one 
of  tlzw:  Ilcbrevv  text,  and  the  other  of  the  English 
trainalation;    Baltimore*   Md.,   1893  sqq.);    and  is 
one    of  the  editors  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Contribu- 
dcm^  to  A&syruyhgy  and  Comparative  SetnUw  Gram- 
mar <1889  sqq  Jt  as  well  as  of  the  BeUrage  turAssyrl' 
*fbffi€  und  semitUchen  SprachiiHssenachaft  (Leipsic, 
18S9  sqq.)»  ^^d  of  the  Assyriologische  Bibliothek 
(18S1  sqq.).     He   has   written:    Die  jsum^schen 
Fomt^iengesetie    in    Keilsckrift,    Transcription    und 
Uebto'sHzung  (Leif>sic»   1879)  j   Akkadische  und  *w- 
ffti^rusthe    KeikchTijilexU  (2   parts,  18S1-82);    Die 
^odische  Sprache  (Berlin,  1&83);  Das  babyhnische 
'"^'imrodepos  (2  parts.  Leipsic,  1884-91);    The  Book 
«/   Caniiciest    (Ctucago,    1902);     Koheleih    (Leipsic, 
1905);    The  Book  of  Eccksiastes  (Baltimore,  1905); 
^he  Betok  of  Nahum  (idOl);   and  Das  sogenannte 
fft^helied  Si^<mo9  (Leipsic,  1907), 

HAtTREAU,    5"re'u',     JEAN    BARTHELEMY: 

French  Roman  Cathohc;  b.  in  Pariw  Nov.  9,  1812; 

^  «'here  Apr,  29,  1896.     He  was  educated  at  the 

**^8e  Ijouis  le  Grand   and  the  Coll^^e  Bonrbon, 

*****  a.fter  being  a  journalist  for  several  years,  be- 

^*^e  ui  1838  editor  of  the  C&urricr  dc  la  SaHhe  at 

«  Maus^  where  he  was  also  mtuiicipal  Ubrarian.     In 

vS.^  be  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  Wiis  keeper  in 

^^  ^ibhoth^ue  Nationale  until  the  coup  iFttai  of 

*^*-      He  then  remgned  his  office,  but  in  1862  was 

*^P*>itited  librarian  of  the  Imprimerie  Nationale,  of 

*bich  he  was  director  from  1870  to  IS82,  when  he 

'^^i*^    from    active   life.     AmonjEj    hiK    numerous 

^'^^iags^  which  made  hiN  reputation  as  the  great 

•Uthotity  on    metlia»val  history,  six'cial   mention 

"J*y  be  nuidc  of  lus  Crititjue  dcs   hypothJbses  mMa- 

P^y^yygji  de  Manh,  dc   Ptlagc   ct   dc  V  idialisme 

^T9'*^eendaU^  de  Saini  Augmtin  (Le  Mans,  1840); 

^^'^iic/  du   cierg^t   ou  examen  de  V outrage  de  M . 

T^'^'^'ter,  ivequE  du  Mans :    Dissertatio  in   sextum 

T^^^Qi  prcecepium  (1844);  De  la  philosophie  itch^}- 

^V*4te  (2  vols.,  Paris.  1850);  Francois  Premier  el 

^^>%£r   (1853);   Charlemagne   et    sa  cour   (1854); 

J<^r»^^  Jff  SairU-Victor  (1859);   Bernard  Dtlicieux 

\'  %nquigition  albigeoise    (1877):    Les    Mthnges 

j?JJ]^T^#    d'UildtheTt    de    Lavardin     (1882);    Des 

f,^^^^  ^injf  aUribias  a  Saint  Bernard  (1890);    Le 

frS^*^  ^^^^^    P^^   ^Mard    h   son    fiU  Aairalabe 

rT^>;  and  Le  **  MtUhematicus  "   de  Bernard  Sil- 

•fr*"**-*  el  la  **  Passio   Sandae  Agnetis  "   de  Pierre 

-^^      (1895).     He  likewise    prepared  the    greater 

•r]^*«>iij9  of    the     fourteenth,   fifteenth,    and    six- 

fc^"JJ~^^i    volumes     of      the    GaUia     chriMiana     in 

■V'^J^'^^iciajt  eccle^iaxticas  distributa  (Paris,  1856-65), 

*****.     ^iited  Notices  d  exit  aits  de   qudques    rmmu- 

^'V^  laiinA  de  la  Bibliotheque  Nationale  (6  vols,, 


HAUSMAKB,  NICOLAITS  (NICLAS):  German 
Refomier;  b.  at  Freiberg  (20  m.  s-  w,  of  Dresden) 
c.  1479;  d.  there  Nov.  3,  ITtZB,  Mier  sening  for 
a  time  as  preacher  at  Schneeberg,  he  was  appointed 
pastor  at  the  church  of  St.  Mary  and  chief  clergy- 
man at  Zwiekau.  and  wasi  there  involved  with  the 
mystics  who  adhered  to  Thomas  Mtinzer  (q.v,). 
Eleven  years  later  he  was  appointed  pastor  at 
Dessau  at  the  recommendation  of  Luther,  In  the 
latter  part  f^f  1538  he  was  called  to  Freiberg  as 
superintendenr,  but  was  stricken  with  apoplexy  at 
his  very  first  sermon.  HaoKnmnn  was  one  of  the 
oldest  aad  dearest  friends  of  Luther,  and  may  be 
termed  the  Reformer  of  Zwiekau  and  Anlialt. 

(G.  FftANKf.) 
Biblioorapkt:    O,   G.   Sclimidt,    Nicolafia  Hauxmann^  der 
FreuTui   Luthers,    Lcipaic.    IJ^flO;     (*.-iCM?eially.    J.    Kfiatlio, 
Martin  Luther^  paamm,  Berlin,  HK)3  (^quite  full), 

HAUSRATH,  ADOLF:  German  Reformed;  b,  at 
Carlsruhe  Jan.  13,  1837,  He  was  educated  at  the 
universities  of  Jena,  GOttingen,  Berlin,  and  HcideL 
berg  (1856-60),  and  after  being  vicar  at  Heidelberg 
from  1860  to  1864,  was  assessor  to  the  supreme 
consistory  of  Baden  for  three  years.  In  1867  he 
was  appointed  associate  pmfessor  of  church  history 
at  Heidelberg,  where  he  has  been  full  professor  of 
the  same  subject  since  1871,  His  theological  post- 
tion  is  lilx-ral.  He  has  written:  Kontad  imn  Mar- 
burg  (Heidelberg,  1862);  Dtr  Apo&lel  Paulus  (1865); 
Netiteslamentliche  Zeitgeschichte  (4  vols.,  1 868-74 j 
Eng.  transL,  Hist,  of  the  N.  T.  Times,  4  vols., 
London,  1895);  Der  Vierkapilelbrief  des  Paulus  an 
die  KorirUher  (1869);  David  Friedrich  Strauss  und 
die  Theologie  seiner  Zeit  (2  vols.,  Mimich,  1875- 
77);  Kleine  Schrifien  religionsgeschiehtlichen  InhaUs 
(leipsic,  1883);  Arnold  von  Brescia  (1892):  Peter 
AiMilard  (1893);  Martin  Luther's  Romfahrt  (Berhn, 
1894);  Die  Amaldisten  (Leipsic,  1895);  Aleander 
ttnd  Luther  auf  dem  Reiehstage  tu  Worms  (Berlin, 
1897):  Lulhtrs  Leben  (2  vols,,  1904-05);  and  Rich- 
ard Rothe  und  seine    Freunde  (2  vols.,    1904-06). 

HAUSSLEITER,  JOHANNES:  German  Lutheran; 
b,  at  Ldpsingen  (a  village  near  Nurdlingen,  50  m. 
8.W,  of  Nuremberg),  Bavaria,  June  23,  1851.  He 
was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Ertangen, 
Tubingen,  and  Leipsic  (Ph.D.,  1884),  and  since  1891 
has  been  professor  of  New  Testament  exegesis  at 
the  University  of  Greifswald.  Besides  contributing 
extensively  to  theological  t>erio<licak  and  encyclo- 
pedias and  editing  August  Frietlrich  Christian  Vil- 
mar's  Ueberden  evangclischen  Unterricht  in  deutschen 
Gymnasien  (Marburg,  1888),  he  hits  written  Aua 
der  Schide  Melanchthons,  (healt)gische  Dispututianen 
und  Promationen  zu  Wittenberg  in  d€7i  Jahren  15J^— 
lofJO  (Greifswald,  1897),  and  MelanekthanrKmnpenr 
dium  ( 1 902) ,  as  well  aa  many  briefer  works. 

HAVELBERG,    BISHOPRIC    OF:     A    bkhopric 

founded  by  Otto  L  about  948  for  the  propagation 
of  Christianity  among  the  Wends  (q.v.),  taking  it« 
name  from  the  town  of  Havelberg  (in  Prussia,  on  the 
Havel,  about  60  m.  n.w.  of  Bedin).  The  territory 
of  the  bishopric  extended  from  the  middle  Elbe  to 
the  Baltic  Sea  and  included  the  island  of  Usedom. 
Originally  under  the  authority  of  the  archbishop  of 
Mxiinz,  it  was  transferred  in  968  to  the  newly  erected 
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archbishopric  of  Magdeburg.  Its  existence,  how- 
ever, practically  terminated  with  the  great  Wendish 
uprising  of  983,  when  the  town  of  Havelberg  was 
taken  by  storm.  Bishops  of  Havelberg  continued 
to  be  named,  but  they  remained  far  from  their 
diocese,  w^here  the  old  heathenism  prevailed.  In 
1140  the  northern  part  of  the  see  was  annexed  to 
the  diocese  newly  formed  for  Pomerania  (see 
Kammin,  Bishopric  of).  In  1129  St.  Norbert, 
founder  of  the  I^monstratensians,  undertook  the 
restoration  of  the  diocese.  He  obtained  the  ap- 
pointment of  liis  pupil,  Anselm,  who  established  a 
cathedral  cliapter  in  1144,  and,  when  a  large  part 
of  the  pagan  inliabitants  were  exterminated  by  the 
crusade  against  the  Wends  in  1147,  colonized  the 
depopulated  districts  from  the  Netherlands.  Most 
of  the  bishops  of  the  lutcr  time  were  Premonstra- 
tensians,  frequently  elected,  from  the  thirteenth 
century  on,  under  the  influence  of  the  margraves  of 
Brandenburg.  The  last  bishop,  Busso  II.  (d.  1548), 
labored  unsuccessfully  to  witlistand  the  inroads  of 
the  Reformation,  and  at  his  death  the  elector 
assigned  the  territory  to  iiis  sons  as  administrators 
and  completed  its  secularization. 
Bibliociraprt:    A.  F.  Riedel,  Codex  diplomatietu  Branden- 

buroennt,  I.,   u.  382  sqq..  6  vols..   Berlin.   1838-58;    L. 

Ciieiiebrecht.  Wenditche  Oe$chichten,  Berlin,  1843;   Uauck, 

KD,  iii.  102  sqq..  et  paaaim. 

HAVELOCK,  SIR  HENRY:  English  general;  b. 
at  Bishop  Wearmouth  (12  m.  n.  e.  of  Durham) 
Apr.  5,  1795;  d.  at  Lucknow,  India,  Nov.  24,  1857. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Charterhouse,  London,  and 
entered  the  Middle  Temple  in  1813  as  the  pupil  of 
Joseph  Cliitty.  In  1815  he  entered  the  army  as 
second  lieutenant,  and  after  eight  years  of  service 
in  Cireat  Britain  went  to  India  in  1823.  During  the 
voyage  he  experienced  strong  religious  conviction, 
and  determined  to  lead  a  Christian  life.  Through- 
out his  long  and  distinguished  military  career  in 
India  it  was  his  custom  to  call  his  men  together  for 
frtHjuont  devotional  ser\ices.  He  took  an  active 
iniorest  in  missioiLs,  and  joined  tlie  Baptist  Church. 
Ho  served  in  the  war  against  Buniia  1824-26,  in 
the  tirst  Afglian  war,  1838-42,  in  the  first  Sikh  war, 
ISI '»  46,  commanded  a  division  of  the  army  that 
inv.'idiHl  Persia  in  1856,  and  particularly  distin- 
i:iiisluHi  himself  during  the  Indian  Mutiny  of  1857. 
By  :i  series  of  brilliant  victories  he  mode  himself  the 
"  hor\^  v>f  Lucknow  ";  but  five  days  after  the  relief 
ot  I  ho  city  he  died  of  dysentery,  brought  on  by 
o\or\»\ortion.  Before  the  news  of  his  death  had 
Ixvsi  roct*ivoil  in  England  he  was  created  major- 
^•v.or.il  and  l^anmet,  and  by  Parliament  granted  a 
;v:\"Con  of  a  thousand  pouniLs.  He  published  Mein- 
.'  •*  .*'  Thrx^'  Campalgna  (Serampore,  1828);  and 
\  ,r-^,:r:'jv  \>lthf  War  in  Afghanistan  (2  vols.,  London, 

^-•^..^vx^rHT;  J.  r.  Grant,  The  Christian  Soldier.  Me- 
iK-»>*^  .-  M^\*r^irnerai  Sir  II.  Ilavelock,  London,  1858; 
*  ife\x*<  Ki*v*upAica/  Sketch  of  Sir  Henry  Havelock,  ib. 
■  ■^F*  J  i*.  Manhman,  Memoirs  of  Major-General  Sir 
«'-^^  .S'4:W.\-^.  ib.  1867:  A.  Forbeti,  Havelock.  ib.  1890; 
/•^  i^  \x\  174  179:  and  books  dealing  with  the  history 
,>»  Ina.K  M(<«ctall>-  «ith  the  Mutiny. 

^VreX  BRASTUS  OTIS:  Methodist  Episcopa- 
VMt.  >.  tt.  IVvUMi.  Mass..  Nov.  1, 1820;  d.  at  Salem, 
<>».    !U^  i.  l!ftil.    He  studied  at  the  Wesleyan 


University,  Middletown,  Conn.  (B.A.,  1842),  taught 
for  a  number  of  years,  then  joined  the  New  York 
Conference  in  1848.  He  was  successively  pastor 
of  the  Twenty-fourth  (now  Thirtieth)  Street  Church 
(1848-49),  of  the  Red  Hook  Mission  (1850-51),  and 
of  the  Mulberry  Street  (now  St.  Paul's)  Church 
(1852).  In  1853  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of 
Latin  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  English 
language,  literature,  and  history.  From  1856  to 
1863  he  was  editor  of  Zion's  Herald,  Boston.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Education  1858-63,  a  member  of  the  State  Senate 
1862-63,  and  for  a  time  one  of  the  overseers  of 
Harvard.  In  1863  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  and  in  1869  became  president 
of  Northwestern  University.  He  resigned  this  post 
in  1872,  after  having  been  elected  by  the  General 
0>nference  of  that  year  corresponding  secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  From  1874  to  1880  he  was  chancellor  of 
Syracuse  University.  In  1879  he  was  sent  to  Great 
Britain  as  a  delegate  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  to  the  parent  Wesleyan  body.  In  1880  he 
was  elected  bishop.  He  contributed  largely  to  the 
periodical  press,  and  published  several  books,  of 
which  the  best  known  are:  The  Young  Man  Advised 
(New  York,  1855);  The  Pillars  of  Truth  (1866);  and 
a  work  on  Rhetoric  (1869). 

Biblioobapiiy:     His   Autobioffrophy  appeared   New   York, 
1883. 

HAVEN,  GILBERT:  Methodist  Episcopalian;  b. 
at  Maiden,  Mass.,  Sept.  19,  1821;  d.  there  Jan.  3, 
1880.  After  his  graduation  at  Wesleyan  University 
in  1846  he  taught  for  several  years  at  the  Amenia 
Seminary,  Dutchess  county,  N.  Y.  In  1851  he 
joined  the  New  England  Conference,  and  thereupon 
preached  for  two  years  each  at  Northampton,  Wil- 
braham,  Westfield,  Roxbury,  and  Cambridge.  In 
1861  he  was  commissioned  chaplain  of  the  Eighth 
Massachusetts  Regiment,  but  resigned  after  three 
months  on  account  of  ill  health.  After  spending  a 
year  in  Euroj>e  he  resumed  his  ministerial  work 
as  pastor  of  the  North  RusseU  Street  Church, 
Boston.  In  1867  he  became  editor  of  Zion*8  Herald^ 
Boston,  a  post  that  he  filled  for  the  next  five  years. 
On  May  24,  1872,  he  was  elected  bishop.  He  made 
Atlanta  his  official  residence,  but  traveled  exten- 
sively throughout  the  country.  In  the  interest  of 
missions  he  visited  Mexico  in  1873  and  Liberia  in 
1876.  He  was  active  in  the  educational  work  of 
tlie  denomination,  particularly  among  the  freedmen 
of  the  Soutli,  and  by  his  wise  counsels  and  liberal 
Rifts  contributed  largely  to  the  success  of  Clark 
University,  at  Atlanta.  HLs  more  important  works 
are:  The  Pilgrim's  Wallet  (Boston,  1865),  sketches 
of  travels  in  Europe;  National  Sermons  (1869); 
Life  of  Father  Taylor  (New  York,  1871);  and  Our 
Next-Door  Neighbor  (1875),  sketches  of  Mexico. 
BiBLio(mAi>HY:     G.   Prentiss.   Life  of  Gilbert  Haven,    New 

York.  1883;    E.  Wentworth,  Gilbert  Haven,  ib.  1880. 

HAVERGAL,  FRANCES  RIDLEY:  English  hymn- 
writer;  b.  at  Astley  (9  m.  n.w.  of  Worcester), 
Worcestershire.  Dec.  14,  1836;  d.  near  Swansea, 
South  Wales,  June  3,  1879.  She  was  a  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  W.  II.  Ilavergal,  for  many  years  rector  of 
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f  8t.     Nicholas,  Worcester.     She  attended  a  private 

Hclkool  at  Worcester,  and  afterward  spent  a  year  in 

th&     Xpuisenschide^  Diisseldorf,  Germany,  attaining 

proficiency  in  eeveral  modem  languages,  and  also 

h Greek  and  Hebrew,  which  she  learned  in  order  to 

be  a^ble  to  read  the  Bible  in  t  he  original.     She  began 

viiting  verse  at  the  age  of  seven*  and  soon  her 

pioeiru  found  their  way  into  Good  Words  and  other 

leli^oua  periodicals.     Her  hymns,  for  wluch  she  alflo 

tumiahed  the  tunes,  are  now  included  in  all  eollee- 

tions,  the  moat  familiar  being  the  deeply  suggestive 

cooaecration  hynin»  "  Take  my  Ufe  and  let  it  be/' 

Her  own  life  waa  spent  in  d^ing  aggressive  religious 

^d  philanthropic  work,  and  in  singing  the  love  of 

f^fxi  antl  the  way  of  salvation.     She  published  sev- 

eml  collect  ions  of  poems  and   hjTaiis,  including: 

T**^  MinUtry  of  Song  (London,  187Q);    Under  the 

Surface  <1874);  Loyal  Responses  (1878);  and  Viuier 

^^  Shadow  (1879).     Her  prose  writings  include: 

MmCn^  Bdift  and  Litth  PillowA  (IS75);   My  King 

fISTT)  ;     Kejit,  for  ike  lit  aster's  Use  (1879 ) ;  and  Swiss 

Lelierj,    (1881).     Her  Poetical  Works  were  edited  by 

i^rsise^r,  M.  V^  G,  Havergal  (2  voLs.,  1884). 

Bhuoc^is^pbt:    Her  Letters  were  edited  by  hor  sister,  M. 

V.G.    -Ei«verg»l,  Lotidoti.  18S5.     Conault:   M.  V.  G.  Havcr^ 

fit  '^'^^^iitarMiU  of  France*  Ridleu  Havergal,  ib.  18S0;    E. 

D»*^«.    Francu   RidUv   Haverffoi;     Sketch   of   her    Life, 

fi««^i^2.  MuB.,  18S4;   a  W.  Ehiffield,  EnoliMh  HvfnM.  pp. 

lg»  te%.    p«MJin,  New  York,  1886;    Misa  L.  B.  E»rle.  MiMS 

|f«f«»no«/'t  Story,  fkwrton,  1887;    M.  V.  O.  Havergiil.  Ah- 

ytfi0Of^phv.    wxth    Journalu   and    LeUera,    London^    1887; 

G.  y  -    liu*hnell.  Afia«  Havergal'a  Serret.  New  York,  1894; 

^MlJock,    The   SUtrra  .  ,  .  France   Ridley   HavergaL, 

fflfia  V,  O.  Havergal,  London,  1896;    N.  Smith,  Hymns 

itiy  Famoum,  chap,  ixvii.,  Chicago,  l&Ol;    Julian, 

'  ^ywnojlrt^^,  pp.  40&-40S. 

E^VILAH.     See  Ofhir, 

HAWAHAH  ISLAITDS. 
Area,  Population,  Ejct«ni         Fir^t    MisMianary     Work 

HI).  (4  3). 

Hirtory  (*  2).  MiaaiooB,  1827-62  (5  4). 

Ht«Hoiia  linee  18S2  (I  h). 

The  Hawaiian  Islands  are  a  group  of  five  large 

and  thf«e  small  volcam'c  i.sland«?  in  the  north  Pacific 

Ocean,  latitude  18='50'-2a''5'  north,  and 

I.  Area,  longitude  154°40'-160''MK  west,  ex* 
Papulation,  tending  from  northwest  to  southeast 

Eactent  for  350  miles,  and  having  a  total  land 
area  of  5,900  square  milea,  and  a  popu- 
Ution  (1900)  of  154.001.  Hawaii,  the  largest  and 
moeft  southern  of  the  ii^lands,  is  70  by  90  miles  in 
extent;  area,  4»015  square  miles;  population  (1 900), 
46,843;  elevation,  13,835  feet.  Maui,  midway 
between  Hawaii  and  O&bu,  is  48  miles  long,  and 
from  8  to  25  miles  wide;  area,  620  square  mik»; 
population  (1900),  24.797;  elevation,  10,000  feet. 
l^ajiai  (area,  135  square  miles)  and  Kahulawe  (area, 
60  square  miles)  are  two  smaU  islands  near  Maui. 
Mcilokai.  8  miles  northwest,  in  40  by  7  miles 
in  extent;  area,  190  square  miles;  population 
(1000),  2,504.  Oahu,  23  miles  north  of  Molokai,  is 
46  by  25  miles  in  extent;  area,  530  square  miles; 
population  (1900),  58,504.  Honolulu,  thii  eapital 
and  lATgest  dty  of  the  gn>up,  is  located  on  the  south- 
e«Bt  ociQSi.  Seventy-eight  miles  northwest  is  Kauai , 
2B  by  22  miles  in  extent;  area,  M4  square  miles; 
papulation  (1900),  20,562.  At  the  extreme  north 
of  ibe  group  and  west  of  Kauai  is  the  smalt  island 


of  Niihau;  area,  97  square  miles;  population  (1900), 
172.  Distances  from  various  world-ports  are:  San 
Francisco,  2,100  miles;  Panama,  4,720  miles;  Fiji, 
2,700;  Samoa,  2,290;  Auckland,  3,810;  Hongkong, 
4,920;  Yokohama,  3,400;  Guam,  3,300;  Manila 
via  n.e.  cape,  4,890. 

The  islands  w^ere  discovered  in  1542  by  Juan  Gae- 
tano,  a  Spanish  navigator,  and    rediscovered    by 

Captain  James  Cook  od  Jan.  18,  1778. 
2,  History*   He  estimated   the   population    to   ba 

about  350.000*  The  Hawaiian  people 
were  probably  of  Arj'an  stock,  migrating  from 
central  Asia  through  India,  Sumatra,  and  Java,  and 
scattering  through  the  various  island-groups  of  the 
South  Pacific.  The  first  known  arrival  was  in  the 
sixth  century,  when  a  chief  named  Nanaula  came 
with  a  party  from  Tahiti  and  Siiinoa,  followed  by 
others,  bringing  with  them  their  prie.sts  and  gods, 
with  all  their  attendant  evils  of  polygamy,  infanti- 
cide, the  offering  of  human  sacrifices,  and  a  most 
oppressive  taboo  system.  During  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries  commimication  with  the  south 
was  frequent,  but  near  the  close  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury it  ceased.  Then  came  Gaetano  in  1.542.  UA- 
lowed  by  other  white  men  at  infrequent  intervals, 
till  with  the  visit  of  Captain  Cook,  in  1778,  and 
his  revisit,  Jan.  17,  1779,  which  ended  in  his  tragic 
deAth  at  Kaawaloa,  Feb,  14,  1779,  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  began  their  part  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  At  this  time  they  were  a  number  of  in- 
dependent principaUties*  under  feudal  authority; 
during  the  next  few  yearn  rival  chiefs  were  con- 
tinually fighting  for  supremacy.  These  wars 
culminated  in  a  victory  for  Kameharaeha,  a  chief 
of  Hawaii,  in  1795.  and  he  became  ruler  of  the 
united  islands  imder  the  title  of  Kamehameha  1. 
He  thoroughly  organ i2erl  the  government,  encour- 
aging agriculture  and  all  known  industries,  while 
vigorously  suppressing  robbery  and  murder,  and 
forbidding  the  offering  of  human  sacrifices.  He 
nevertheless  maintained  the  moist  rigid  ceremonial 
etiquette,  and  enforced  the  taboo.  On  his  death,  in 
1819,  his  son,  Liholiho,  succeeded  him  as  Kame- 
hameha  11.,  and  he  carried  to  a  greater  extent  the 
reforms  begun  by  liis  father.  With  the  strong 
influence  of  the  dowager  queen  and  the  liigh  priest 
back  of  him^  he  decreed  the  destruction  of  temples 
and  idols,  and  aboli.shed  the  taboo.  Thus  were  the 
jieople  in  the  peculiar  position  of  Ixnng  without  a 
religion.  At  this  time  the  population  niunbered 
not  more  than  150,000,  and  the  numerous  abati- 
doned  villages  gave  the  impression  tliat  fully  two- 
thirds  of  the  people  had  disappeared.  The  prev- 
alence of  new  and  \'irulent  disease^*,  the  wars  of 
Kamehameha  L,  and  the  practise  of  human  sacrifice 
and  infanticide,  all  contributed  to  this  result. 

Interest  in  the^e  islands  had  been  awakened  in 
1810  by  the  arrival  in   New  England  of  seventl 

Hawaiian  boys  w^ho  had  escaped  from 

5*  First     the   tribal    wars  of   Kamehameha   L 

Missionary  Among  them    was  Henry  Obookaiah, 

Work.      who,  becoming  a  Chri.stian,  earnestly 

desired  an  education  that  he  might  go 
buck  and  teach  hiw  people.  He  made  an  attempt 
t43  retiuce  the  Hawaiian  language  to  writing,  begin- 
ning a  spelling-book^  dictionary,  and  grammafj  and 
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also  translated  the  Book  of  Genesis.  His  death  in 
1817,  with  this  desire  unfulfilled,  led  Hiram  Bing- 
ham (q.  V.)  and  Asa  Thurston  to  offer  their  services 
to  the  American  Board  for  work  in  these  islands. 
They  were  joined  by  fiTtcen  others,  and  on  Oct.  15, 

1819,  the  Mission  Church  of  Hawaii  was  formed  in 
Boston,  with  seventeen  members,  three  of  whom 
were  Hawaiian  boys,  and  on  Oct.  23  they  sailed  on 
the  brig  Thaddetis,  arriving  at  the  islands  March  30, 

1820,  to  find  the  taboo  abolished,  temples  and  idols 
destroyed,  and  the  priesthood  shorn  of  its  diabolical 
power.  In  spite  of  all  his  sweeping  reforms,  Kame- 
hameha  did  not  want  the  missionaries,  or  rather 
the  white  foreigners  told  him  he  did  not;  and  it 
was  with  reluctance  that  he  fiinally  granted  them 
permission  to  remain  one  year,  as  an  experiment. 
They  settled  on  Hawaii,  Oahu,  and  Maui.  Thus  the 
first  Christian  Chureh  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  was 
transplanted  from  New  England.  Eight  months 
previously,  however,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  on  the 
French  discovery  ship  Uranie  had  baptized  the 
prime  minister,  Kalanimoku,  and  Boki,  his  younger 
brother.  The  former  heartily  welcomed  the  new- 
comers, and  used  his  influence  in  their  favor.  The 
king  was  friendly  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  learn 
to  read.  On  his  death,  in  England,  in  1824,  the 
government  passed  into  the  hands  of  Kaahumanu,  as 
queen  regent,  and  the  prime  minister,  Kalanimoku, 
both  of  whom  were  friendly,  as  were  the  majority  of 
the  high  chiefs.  This  year  several  notable  events 
occurred,  all  favorable  to  the  mission.  The  chiefs 
agreed  to  observe  the  Sabbath,  the  ten  cmmand- 
ments  were  taken  as  the  basis  of  government,  and 
the  Princess  Kapiolani  made  her  memorable  visit  to 
the  crater  of  Kilauea,  defying  the  power  of  the  fire- 
goddess  Pele.  Kaahumanu,  the  queen  dowager, 
traveled  to  all  parts  of  her  kingdom,  commanding 
the  people  to  assist  the  "  Kumus  "  and  accept  their 
teaching.  Though  the  missionaries  had  large  congre- 
gations and  schools  at  all  their  stations,  yet  in  1825 
there  were  but  ten  members  in  the  native  church. 

In  1827  the  first  Roman  Catholic  missionaries 

arrived,  but  they  were  refused  residence.     They 

remained  till  1831,  when  the  govem- 

4.  Missions,  ment  provided  a  vessel  in  which  they 

1827-62.  were  taken  to  California.  The  work 
of  the  American  mission  was  vigorously 
prosecuted;  reenforcements  were  sent  out,  more 
schools  opened,  the  printing-press  busily  employed, 
and  a  strong  Evangelistic  work  carried  on.  For  a 
quarter  of  a  century  the  American  Mission  was  the 
dominating  influence  in  a  rapidly  increasing  foreign 
population;  nevertheless  such  was  the  care  exer- 
cised that  in  1836  there  were  but  twenty  churches, 
with  a  membership  of  but  1,168.  Then  came  the 
revivals  of  1836-39;  during  these  three  years,  out  of 
a  population  of  125,000,  nearly  20,000  members 
were  received  into  the  church,  the  greater  number 
under  the  ministry  of  Titus  Coan  (q.v.).  During 
these  years  Messrs.  Richards,  Thurston,  Bing- 
ham, and  Bishop  had  been  translating  the  Bible, 
and  it  was  given  to  the  people  in  1839.  This  year 
the  French  government  intervened  in  behalf  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  a  mission  was  established  by 
them;  in  1843  more  priests  were  sent,  and  the 
cathedral  in  Honolulu   was  dedicated.    In   1850 


Mormon  missionaries  arrived.  The  Hawaiian 
churches  of  the  pioneer  mission  increased  in  strength 
and  character;  in  1852  they  united  with  the  Amer- 
ican Board  in  sending  missionaries  to  Micronesia 
and  the  Marquesas;  and  as  a  result  the  general 
meeting  of  the  missionaiy  fathers  became  the 
Hawaiian  Evangelical  Association  in  1854.  In  re- 
sponse to  repeated  requests  of  churchmen  resident 
in  the  group,  in  1862  a  mission  was  established  by 
the  Church  of  England. 

At  this  time  there  were  59  native  churches,  having 
a  membership  of  53,583;  representatives  of  these 
churches  were  admitted  to  the  Hawai- 
5.  Missions  ian  Evangelical  Association,  having 
since  1862.  equal  status  with  the  missionaries,  and 
the  Hawaiian  board  was  formed  as  its 
executive  agency.  The  mission  had  become  a  col- 
ony, and  it  was  becoming  increasingly  evident  that 
the  work  could  no  longer  be  continued  along  the  old 
lines.  Accordingly,  in  1863,  the  American  Board 
decided  to  send  no  more  missionaries,  to  grant 
autonomy  to  the  churches,  and  to  place  them  in  the 
care  of  Hawaiian  pastors.  Coincident  with  this 
process  of  development  in  the  native  church,  the 
Hawaiian  nation  had  been  passing  through  a  re- 
markable period  of  evolution.  Bill  of  rights  was 
succeeded  by  constitution,  the  granting  of  property 
rights,  the  enactment  of  just  laws,  and  all  the  out- 
ward evidences  of  a  Christian  civilization.  The  year 
1863  marked  the  climax  of  prosperity  for  the 
Hawaiian  Church.  The  Kamehameha  dynasty 
passed;  missionary  leaders  died,  and  their  places 
remained  imfilled.  During  the  reigns  of  Kalakaua 
and  Liliokulani  new  vices  were  bom,  and  a  fresh 
and  vigorous  alien  paganism  asserted  itself;  the 
clash  came,  and  the  nation  lost  its  sovereignty,  and 
the  Church  declined.  But  all  was  not  lost;  if  the 
missionaries  had  died,  they  left  behind  them  a 
goodly  band  of  descendants  who  loyally  helped  their 
Hawaiian  brethren.  Churches  for  the  white  races 
were  formed,  to  become  the  nucleus  for  a  second 
great  advance;  the  battle  was  pushed  in  new  direc- 
tions; missions  for  Portuguese,  Chinese,  and  Japan- 
ese were  instituted  and  carried  on  with  vigor;  and 
at  the  jubilee  of  the  mission  in  1870,  Hawaii  was 
declared  to  be  no  longer  missionary  ground,  but  an 
Evangelized  nation.  Missionary  and  philanthropic 
work  progressed  henceforth  along  denominational 
lines;  and  after  1870  came  the  Methodist  Episcopal, 
Christian,  Lutheran,  and  Adventist  churches,  the 
Reorganized  Mormon  Church,  the  Salvation  Army, 
Theosophists,  and  Buddhists.  When  the  islands 
were  annexed  by  the  United  States  in  1898  a  new 
era  of  home  missions  began,  characterized  by  the 
dominance  of  the  English  language  in  all  missionary 
activities,  and  for  the  first  time  in  forty-five  years 
the  membership  in  the  Hawaiian  Church  has  notably 
increased  in  spite  of  the  decline  in  population.  At 
the  census  of  1900  there  were  27,000  Protestant 
communicants,  30,000  Roman  Cathohcs,  6,000  Mor- 
mons, 55,000  Buddhists,  25,000  Confucianists,  and 
1 1,000  unclassified.        Theodora  Crosby  Bliss. 

Bibliography:  H.  Bingham,  Residence  of  21  Years  in  tkm 
Sandwich  Islands,  Hartford,  1847;  T.  N.  Staley,  Five' 
Years'  Church  Work  in  Havoaii,  London,  1868;  R.  An- 
derson. The  Havoaiian  Islands,  Boston,  1865:  idem.  Sand- 
wich Islands  Mission,  ib.  1870;   J.  C.  Bartlett,  Histarioal 
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Mitnom  of  A.  B.  C.  P.  M,  in  the  Sandwiah 

'6;    P,  TournjBiord.  Havai;    kiat  de  Vftab- 

.olici*me.  Pari*.  1877;    L,  F.  Judd,  Mono- 

«/  lAjr,  aodai,  political  and  religiotm.  New 

;   T.  Coon,  Life  in  ffmmiu  ib.  1882:    W.  D. 

Brief  ffiet  of  the  Hateaiian  People,  jb,   1892; 

Uebo"   Muthiiloffie   und   Cultus   turn   HatDaii, 

1805:   B.  M,  Brain«  Tranaformaticn  of  Hawaii, 

1S09;    C.   Whitney,    Hawaiiafi   America,   ib. 

oniig.  The  Real  Hawaii^  ib.  1S99;    A.  S.  Twoiti- 

li  and  iia  People,  Lontlon.  1900;    Bncychpedia 

^  pp.  2S9-29U  New  York,  1904;   W.  F.  niaik- 

U^kina  of  Hawaii,  ib.   1906;  C,  W.  BaUwin, 

igfike  Hawaiian  Idand*,  ib.,  19U8, 

T:E1IY,  RAPHAEL;    Syrian  Greek  Or- 
al Dnrnjiscus,  Syria,  Nov*  8,  1S60.     Ho 
»d  at  the  Syrian  Greek  Ortliodox  CViUege 
re  city,  and  the  theolo^i^cfJ  semLinarics 
ialid  (near   Constant  i nipple)  und    Kiev, 
fter  being  teacher  of  Arabic,  Greek,  and 
the  college  in  Damascus  (1877-79),  ho 
preacher  of  the  patriarchate  of  Ant  inch 
archimandrite   ahbot   of    the    Antioch 
Moscow  (188^02),  lecturer  in  .\rabic 
ogical  seminary  at  Ka^an,  Russia  (1893- 
liTchinuindrite  of  the  Syrian  Greek  Or- 
P0n  in  North  America  (1 895-1  *JtJ4).     In 
consecrated  bishop  of  Brooklyn  for  all 
Greek   Orthodox   ChrLstianB   in   Norili 
He   has   translated   from   Russian   into 
be  Errors  of  the   Papist ic':il   Church  " 
^),  a^d  written:    **  The  History  of  the 
nafltery  at  Mofioow  "  (Russian,  Moscow, 
istory  of  the  Greek  Brotherhood  of  the 
phcr  in  Palestine  "  (Arabic,  Cairo,  1893); 
■  the  Chriatian  Church  '*  (Arabic,  Kaxan, 
|efutatjon  of  the  Encyclical  of  Poik:  Leo 
llbic,  1895);    and  "  Prayer-Book  of  the 
fclox  Church  "  (Arabic,  New  York,  1898). 

i  h^\B,  HUGH  REGINALD :  C!rurch  of 
b^  at  Egham  (3  m.  s.e.  of  Windsor), 
r.  3.  1838;  d.  at  l^ndon  Jan,  29,  190L 
lueated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge 
),  and  was  c unite  of  St.  Peter's,  Stepney, 
D  I863»  and  of  St.  James  the  Less*,  West- 
im  18G3  to  1S66.  while  from  185t>  until 
|e  waa  perpetual  curate  of  St.  James, 
\  where  he  wa*  the  successor  of  F.  D, 
v.).  He  wa«  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
ih  party  in  the  Church  of  England,  and 
k  part  in  the  Itahim  campaigns  of  Gari- 
|Bt  the  pope.  Like  his  predecessor,  he 
:  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  lower 
tuting  siiecial  Sunday  evening  services 
I  Among  I  lis  numerous*  publications,  spe- 

may  be  made  of  Im  Music  and  Morals 
);     ThoughU  fftr  the  Times   (1872); 

Family  Frayers  (1874);  Speech  in 
'4);  AmKcs  to  Ashea  (an  argiunent  for 
1874);  Currmt  Coin  (1876);  Arrmvs  in 
S);   Poct^  %n  the  Pulpit  (1880);   Key  of 

Practice  (1884);    Winged  Worth  :   or, 

(188r»);  ChriM ai}dChrijitinnUy {h\o\s., 
U  Dtad  Pulpit  (ISm);  Idsals  [or  Girk 

The  Chad*a  Lilt  of  JemiM  (1901). 

ROBERT:  Church  of  England;   b.  at 

13.  1753;  d.  at  Plymouth  Apr.  6,  1827. 

fxilher,  be  adopted  surgery  aa  hb  pro- 


fession,  and  spent  three  years  as  assistant  surgeon  in 
r  lie  Royal  Marines.  In  May,  1778,  he  entered  Mag- 
dalen Hail,  Oxford,  took  holy  orders,  and  became 
curate  of  Charles,  near  Plymouth,  in  Dec.  1778, 
succeeding  to  the  vicarage  of  Charies  in  1784.  In 
1797  he  became  deputy -chaplain  of  the  garrison  at 
Plymouth,  In  1802  he  founded  the  Great  Western 
iSocietj''  for  Diapenaing  Religioufi  Tracts  among  tho 
Poor  in  the  Western  District,  and  in  1813  he  estab- 
lished the  Corpus  Christi  Siwiety  in  his  parish.  He 
became  one  of  the  most  popular  extemporaneous 
preachers  in  England,  and  on  the  occasion  of  his 
annual  visits  to  London  preached  to  crowded  con- 
gregations in  the  leading  churches.  In  theology  he 
was  a  high  Calvinist.  The  list  of  his  works,  some 
of  which  passed  through  many  editions,  occupiea 
six  columns  in  tlie  British  Museum  catalogue.  The 
best  knowTi  arc:  Sertnom  on  tite  Divinity  o}  ChiiH 
(London,  1792);  The  Poor  Man's  M&ming  Fortum 
( London ,  1 81)9 ) ;  The  Poor  M  an  ^s  Co  m  mentary  on  the 
NeiP  TeMamcni  (4  voU.,  1 81 R) ;  The  Poor  Man'«  Even- 
ing Portion  (1819);  and  Tfte  Poor  Man^s  Commentary 
f.m  ike  Old  Testament  (6  vob?.,  1822).  Flis  Works, 
exclusive  of  the  two  commentaries,  were  editcni, 
with  a  Mertwir,  by  John  Williams  (10  vols,,  1831). 
BiaLro<]RAPHY:  Bemdea  the  Memoir  by  Williams,  ut  nap., 
Cfjtiflult:  G.  C.  Boom  and  W.  P.  Courtney.  Bibliofhem 
Comuineneieit  passim,  3  Tol«.,  Loodon,  1874-82;  DNB, 
XXV.  201. 

HAWKER,  ROBERT  STEPHEN:  English  clcr- 
gj^man,  pfjet,  and  antiquary,  grandson  of  Robert 
Hawker  (q.v.);  b.  at  Stoke  Damert^l  (2  m.  n.  of 
Plymouth)  Dec.  3,  1803;  d.  at  Plymouth  Aug.  15, 
1875.  He  was  educated  at  the  Cheltenham  gram- 
mar-school, and  at  Pcmbnike  College  and  Magdalen 
Hall,  Oxford  (B.A.,  lH2Hi  M.A,,  1830).  In  1827 
he  won  the  Newdigatc  prize  by  a  i>oem  on  Pompeii, 
which  subsequently  secured  him  preferment  through 
E^ishop  Pliill potts.  In  Dec,  1834,  he  was  instituted 
to  the  vicarage  of  Morwenstow,  on  the  northwest 
coast  of  Cornwall,  and  in  1851  he  was  institutvcd  to 
the  adjoining  vicarage  of  Welleombe,  During  a 
ministry  «if  forty  years  in  this  wild  region  ho  did 
much  good,  particularly  for  seafaring  rai?n.  In 
theologj'  he  held  essentially  the  views  of  thcTracf  a- 
rians;  and  shortly  before  his  death  he  was  received 
into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  As  a  poet  he 
is  likely  to  have  a  place  in  English  literature.  His 
ballads  arc  simple  and  direct,  and  have  tho  true 
flavor  of  antiquity.  His  most  famous  composition 
is  the  ballad  Trelawny,  which,  pubhshed  anony- 
mously  ius  an  ancient  ballad,  deceived  even  such 
experts  as  Scott  and  Dickens,  The  most  important 
collections  of  his  poems  are:  Ecclesia  (Oxford,  1840); 
Re^edjt  Shaken  with  the  Wind  (l^ondon,  1.^3);  Echoes 
from  Old  Cornwall  (1846);  The  Quest  of  the  Sangraal 
(Exeter,  1864);  and  Comi^ih  BalhdJt  (Ix>ndon,1869). 
His  Poelical  Works  have  been  edited  by  J.  G-  God- 
win (1879;  also  eii  A.  Wallis,  1899),  aa  abo  t*:- 
Prose  Works  (1893), 

HiauooiiAJ>nY :  F.  O.  Lee,  liiemeriaU  of  ,  ,  .  Rtp.  R.  S. 
ffawker,  Loddoii,  1870;  8,  Barins-Oould.  Vicar  of  M&r- 
wenetmtff  Meimoir  of  R.  5,  Hawker,  ib,  1875  (thifi  cd.  wm 
«vw*ly  aitlflii<!<i  in  the  Athen<rum,  liar.  2ft,  1876,  n-nrl  wta 
withdrawii  from  tbe  market  and  new  pditiotij^  iMU««l, 
1871V1;  O.  v.  Roiwie  and  W.  P.  Courtney.  Bibliotheca  Cor* 
nubiewns,  i.  220-222.  iii.  1222-23,  3  vols.,  ib.  1874-82; 
DNB,  3SIV,  202-203. 
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HAWKSj  FRAITCIS  LISTER:  Protestant  Epia- 
Dopalian;  b.  at  Newbem,  N.  C,  June  10,  1798; 
d,  in  New  York  Sept,  26,  1866.  H«  attended  tbe 
University  of  North  Carolina  (BA,,  1815),  studied 
law^  and  wa^  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1819.  He  was 
appointed  reporter  of  the  supreme  couti  of  the  State, 
and  elected  to  the  State  Icgislftture  in  1S23,  After 
studying  theology  lujdor  William  Mercer  Green  he 
entered  the  ministry  in  1827,  In  Apr,,  1829,  he 
became  assistant  to  Dr,  Hany  CroaweU  at  Trinity 
Church,  New  Haven,  Conn*,  but  went  to  Philadel- 
phia a  few  months  later  as  assistant  miaister  at 
St.  James's.  He  was  elected  professor  of  divinity 
at  Washin^on  (now  Trinity)  College^  Hartford, 
Conn.f  in  1830,  and  rector  of  St,  Stephen  *s,  New 
York,  in  Mar.,  183L  The  following  Deeember  he 
became  rect-or  of  8t.  Thomas',  New  York,  and  eoon 
came  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  eloquent  pulpit 
orator  of  his  denomination.  He  resigned  in  1843, 
as  a  result  of  financial  difficult ieti  incident  to  the 
failure  of  St.  Thomas'  Hall,  a  school  for  boys  estab- 
lished by  Hawks  at  Flushing,  L.  T.,  in  1836*  He 
was  subsequently  reetor  of  Christ  Qiurch,  New 
Orleans  (1844^-49),  and  of  Calvary  Church,  New 
York  (lS49-(52).  On  account  of  his  sympathy  for 
the  South,  he  resigned  hia  charge  in  1862  and  went 
to  Baltimore  as  rector  of  Christ  Churchy  but  re- 
turned to  New  York  in  1865  as  rector  of  the  newly 
established  pariah  of  the  Holy  Savior,  Ho  was 
appointed  historiographer  of  his  denomination  in 
1835,  and  three  times  declined  an  election  to  the 
episeopate.  Aside  from  his  law  reports,  his  prin- 
cipal works  are:  Contributions  to  ihe  Eccksiastical 
ffUtory  of  the-  United  Stales  (2  volii,.  New  York, 
1836-30),  dealing  witli  the  early  church  in  Virginia 
and  Maryland;  Commentary  an  the  Constitution 
and  Canons  of  the  Protectant  Epucopat  Church 
(1841);  Auricvhr  Confession  (1849):  and,  in 
collaboration  with  W.  S.  Perry,  Docum£nl^Ty 
History  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  (2  vols., 
1862-63).  He  also  contributed  largely  to  The 
Nenv  Y'ork  Revtrw  and  Qvarterly  Chvrch  Journal 
(10  vols. J  1837—42),  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
founders. 

BiBLiooBAPHT*  W.  8,  P^lTy.  HtMt.  of  thfi  American  Epiampal 
Cf^a-ch,  cansult  Index,  2  ^'oIh.,  Raaiun,  ]g&5:  C.  €,  Tif- 
fany. ID  Amiffurtin  Chwch  HUtaru  Serie*.  pp,  44S*  477, 
New  Yafk,  1895"  Nati^miil  Ci^parfta  d/  Ajmrim-n  Bi- 
ography, vii.  90,  ib.  18&7;  Apptet&n*M  Cyeiopandm  of 
Amerimn  Bioffmphff,  iii.  121-122,  ib.  1808. 

HAWLEY,  GIDEON:  American  Congregatiotial- 
ist,  missionary  to  the  Indians;  b.  at  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  Nov.  11,  1727;  d.  at  Mamhpee,  Mass,,  Oct,  3, 
1807.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1749,  entered 
the  ministry,  and,  under  the  direction  of  Jonathan 
Edwards,  began  missionary  work  among  the  Indians 
at  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  in  17*52.  In  1753  he  wa.^  sent 
by  the  commijssioners  of  Indian  aiTairs  to  establish 
%  mission  among  the  Iroquois  on  the  Susquehanna, 
but  was  obliged  by  the  French  and  Indian  war  to 
abandou  this  work  in  May,  1756.  He  then  went  to 
Boi^ton  and  enlisted  as  chaplain  in  Colonel  Richard 
Oridley's  regiment.  On  Apr.  10,  1758,  he  was  in- 
stalled pastor  over  the  Indians  at  Mar??hpee,  Mass., 
and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life,  nearly  half  a  century, 
in  work  among  the  tribes  there. 


HAZAEL :    A  king  of  Damascus  reigning  about 

850  B.C.  The  name  (Assyr.  HazaUu ;  Septuagint^ 
Aza^)  means  **  God  has  eeen/'  He  waa  sent  by 
Benhadad,  hiB  piiedeceBsor  on  the  throne  of  Da* 
maecus,  to  consult  Elbha  conoeming  Benhadad  ^« 
ciickncssj  and  received  from  the  prophet  the  &D-* 
noun  cement  of  Benhadad  *b  death  and  of  his  own 
elevation  to  the  throne  (II  Kings  viiJ.  7-15).  Ac- 
cording to  I  Kings  XI3C.  15  Elijah  had  already  re- 
ceived a  commission  from  Yahweh  to  anoint  Haxaet 
king  of  Syria;  but  there  is  no  record  that  the  com^ 
minion  was  executed.  The  day  after  Hazael^s  re- 
timi,  Benhadati  died  a  violent  death.  Joram  of 
Israel  and  Ahaztah  of  Judab  leagued  themselves 
sguinst  Haxael  to  recapture  Ramoth-gilead  which 
was  occupied  by  the  Syrians,  but  were  defeated 
(II  Kings  viii.  28,  ii,  15).  From  Jehu,  Joram** 
murderer  and  successor,  Hasad  took  all  Israel's 
trans- Jordanjc  provinces  (TI  Kings  %.  32  sqq.)  and 
treated  the  inhabitants  with  great  cruelty  (Amos 
i.  3  eqq.).  He  availed  Judah,  but  was  diverted 
from  marching  against  Jerusalem  by  the  tribute 
sent  him  by  King  Jehoahaz  (11  Kingi  xii,  18). 
Hazael,  who  ruled  at  least  forty-five  years,  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  son  Benhadad,  out  of  whoae  hand 
Jehoash  the  son  of  Jehoahaz  took  again  the  cities 
which  had  been  taken  from  Jehoahae  (11  Kings  xiii. 
24  sqq.).  In  the  cuneiform  tnscnpCions  it  is  stated 
that  Hazael  was  twice  (in  S42  and  S39  B.C.)  at- 
tacked by  Shalmancser  II.  In  these  wars  Jehu, 
king  of  Israel,  HazaeFs  opponent,  sided  with  the 
Assyrians  (E,  Schrader,  Keiiinschrifien  wid  G^ 
schichtsforsdiunQj  pp.  372  sqq.,  Qiessen,  1878,  372 
sqq.,  35$;  see  Jehu).  Josephus  reports  that  to 
Azaetos  and  his  predecessor  Ader  (Benhadad)  divine 
honors  were  paid  in  Damascus, 

BrCLtoaftAPETT:  J^  F^  MtOttnjy,  fli*ttrrv,  Praphety  owf  flit 
MimumtmU,  vol.  i.,  H  236,  241  sqq.,  New  Vork.  IBM; 
SrhraH^r,  KAT,  pp.  265-266  et  pviRitn;  tddtn,  C/OJ**  i* 
191-201;  E.  Wi tickler.  AtUatamenUiche  Vntermukunctm, 
pp.  &l-e6,  Leipftic,  18&2;  D8,  it.  312-313;  EB,  u.  1975^ 
JE,  vi,  279-2^:  and  the  approprimle  sections  in  the 
worka  on  the  hJHtory  of  IarA«]  aiuned  under  Abab. 

HE  AlTD  SHE  BIBLES*  See  BroLE  Versions, 
B,  IV.,  §  9. 

HEADLAM,  AKTHUR  CAYLEY:  Chureh  of  Eng- 
land; b.  at  Whorlton  (32  m.  n,w.  of  York),  Durham, 
Aug*  2,  1862.  He  was  educated  at  New  College,  Ox- 
ford (B.A,,  1885),  and  was  ordained  priest  in  1889, 
He  was  fellow  of  AH  Souls'  CoEege,  Oirford  (1885- 
1897),  and  chaplain  (1888-96),  and  theological  lec- 
turer in  Oriel  and  Queen's  CoEeges  (1888-93)  and 
Trinity  College  (189.5-96).  He  was  rector  of  Wei- 
wyn,  Hertfordshire,  (189fr'1903),  and  in  1903  was 
eho^n  principal  of  Eiing's  College,  London.  He 
waa  examining  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  South- 
well (1891-1904),  and  elect  preacher  to  the  Univei^ 
sity  of  Oxford  (189^1901).  He  has  written  Eed^ 
siiostkal  Sites  in  ismiria  (London,  1893);  Criiicol 
and  Exegetical  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  lo  ikg 
Romans  (in  collaboration  with  W.  Sanday;  1895); 
T fashing  of  the  Russian  Church  (1S97);  The  Dv^es 
of  the  New  Tmtament  Books  (1902);  and  S&art^s  and 
Author iiy  of  Dog^rnafic  Theology  (1903). 

HEALY,  JOHH :  Roman  Catholic  archbi^op  of 
Ttiam,  Ireland-  b.  at  BaUinafad  (16  m,  s.e.  of  SUgo), 
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Cotmty  Sligo,  Iieknd,  Nov.  14,  !841.  He  wa« 
«»lu«it«aat  St.  Pat  nek's  a>llege.  Maj-nooth  (1800- 
1S67),  and  at  tbe  College  of  the  Immaculate  Con* 
ccptioo,  Suramerhill,  Athlone  (1867-69),  lie  was 
ordained  to  the  priesthootl  in  1867,  and  after  being 
duaical  professor  in  the  College  of  the  Immaculate 
Coooeption  (1867-69).  he  was  curate  at  BiiUygar, 
GouDty  Galway  (1869-71),  and  at  Grange,  County 
Sligo  (1871-78).  He  was  then  professor  in  the 
chool  at  Elphin  (1878-79),  and  in  1879 
_     _  Dfessor  of  dopiiatic  theology  at  Maynooth 

'tti^^  He  wa5  appointed  prefect  of  the  Dun- 
boyue  Establlstiment,  Maynooth,  in  1883,  and  in 
the  foHowing  j'ear  "waa  consecrated  bishop  coadjutor 
of  Qonfert.  He  succeeded  to  the  see  in  1896,  and 
in  1903  was  elevated  t«  the  archdiocese  of  Tuam. 
He  waa  a  member  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
University  Education  in  Ireland  which  sat  in  1901. 
He  WHS  editor  of  Tfie  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Record  in 
l88Wi,  and  has  written:  hekind*s  Ancient  Schooh 
end  Scholars  (Dublin,  1890^;  History  of  Maynooth 
{im)\  Rpcord  of  Maijnooth  Centenary  (1896);  and 
Lift  and  Wriiing8  of  St.  PalHck  (1905). 

HEAJID,  JOHN  BICKFORD :  Church  of  England; 
b.  at  Dublin,  Ireland.  Oct.  26,  182S.  He  wa« 
^iducttted  at  Gonville  imd  Caiii.s  Oillege,  Cambrid^ 
''©A,  m2),  and  was  ordained  priest  in  1852.  He 
was  \icar  of  Hilton,  Yorkshire  (1864-68),  curate 
of  St.  Andrew's,  Wesitminster  (187S-80),  rector  of 
Wddingliani,  Surrey  (1880-91),  and  vicar  of  Queen 
CliarKoD  (1894-1904).  He  was  also  edit-or  of  the 
Religious  Tract  Society  from  1866  to  1873,  and 
Hulaean  Lecturer  in  Cambridge  in  1892.  His  theo- 
hfs^  standpoint  is  that  of  the  German  medi- 
ating BcliiXjl,  and  in  lus  writings  he  lias  sought  to 
(ievelop  4  Christian  psycbolopy  in  support  of  the- 
olo^aud  to  lay  stress  on  Pauline  rather  than  on 
Augiminian  concepts.  He  has  written  The  History 
«/  ^  Eziinciion  of  Paganism  in  the  Roman  Empire 
(Cambridge.  1852);  The  Pastor  and  ParUh  (London, 
lSe.5);  The  TripartUe  Xalure  of  Man  (Efiinburgh, 
IS66);  \'ationQl  ChristianUy:  or,  Ci^sarism  and 
CkricoHijn  (London,  1877);  and  Alexamlrian  and 
Caxthaginian  Tiwohgy  Contrasted  (Hulsean  Lec- 
ti*m;  Edinburgh,  1893). 

HEART,  BIBLICAL  USAGE:  The  Hebrew  Ubh  or 
'''^A  and  the  Greek  kaniia  (*'  heart  ''J  are  never 
•^  in  the  Bible  of  animals  excefit  in  the  pasvsages 
Job  xli.  24  and  Dan.  iv.  16,  where  the  reference 
•  PiycbologicaL  not  physiologicaL  Deut.  iv.  11 
■P**lEaof  the  heart  of  heaven,  II  8am.  xviii.  14  of 
*^  iieart  of  an  oak^  Ex.  xv,  8  and  other  passages 
of  thp  heart  of  the  sea,  and  Matt.  xiL  40  of  the  heart 
o'^bc earth,  all  designating  the  interior  parts  of  the 
objecu.  In  nearly  all  pas^sages  where  the  word 
f>^^^,  however,  it  is  uned  of  man^s  heart,  and 
glWeftlly  in  the  psychological  senae  as  the  organ  by 
^cfa  tie  feels,  thinks,  and  wills.  The  terms  khh, 
Mabh,  kardia,  which  never  mean  "  se!f.''  jih  does 
^fphth,  are  employed  to  express  the  ethical  qual- 
itw  witich  the  Greeks  ascribed  to  the  soul. 

As  an  organ  of  the  body  the  heart  is  the  eeat  of 
fiil,  iod  ia  concerned  in  the  receipt  of  impressions 
and  Uie  issuance  of  expressions  of  personal  life. 
fltrmgthening  and  revival  which  come  from  the 


partaking  of  food  bring  strength  and  comfort  to  the 
heart  (Gen.  xviiL  5;  Judges  xix.  5,  8),  and  excess 
affects  the  heart  unfavorably  (Luke  xxL  34). 
Indeed,  the  heart  ia  the  center  of  personal  life  in  all 
its  relations  (Prov,  iv.  23);  consequently,  up  to  a 
certain  limit,  kardia,  psyche,  and  pneuma,  '*  spirit," 
m:iy  he  u.sed  as  synonyms,  and  the  reception  of  joy, 
sorrow,  emotion,  alarm  is  ascribed  to  the  heart 
(e.g.,  Prov.  xii.  25)  or  to  the  soul  (Gen.  xli.  8).  The 
un.stable  man  is  called  dipsijchos,  **doijblt»-minded,*' 
and  to  him  ie  given  a  double  heart  (Ecclus.  i.  28). 
The  heart  is  to  be  purified  (James  iv.  8),  so  Is  the 
soul  (I  Pet.  i.  22),  juKt  as  depresiiion  is  ascribed  to 
the  soul  in  Ps.  xhi.  5,  and  to  the  heart  in  Ps.  Ixii.  8. 
But  each  of  these  terms  has  its  pecuharities  of  usage. 
Man  is  said  to  lose  his  eoul.  never  his  heart.  Where 
the  two  are  bound  together  in  some  action,  espe- 
cially if  that  be  religious,  as  in  the  case  of  lovingGod, 
it  is  not  a  mere  heaping  together  of  synonyms^  but 
the  expression  of  action  involving  the  entire  per- 
sonaUty.  NMhal's  heart  is  .said  to  have  died  (I  Sam. 
XXV.  37),  though  hia  actual  death  did  not  occur 
till  ten  days  afterward  (verse  38).  So  one  may 
speak  of  the  heart  of  the  soul,  but  never  of  the  soid 
of  the  heart,  tiince  the  pan/che  is  the  subject  of  life 
while  the  kardia  is  only  an  organ. 

The  relations  antl  distinctions  between  heart  and 
spirit  recall  those  between  spirit  and  soul.  The 
soul  is  what  it  is  through  the  spirit  wliich  exists 
in  it  as  the  Ufe-principle,  so  that  within  certain 
boimds  each  may  stand  for  the  other  (see  Soul 
AND  Spirit).  Since  the  personal  life  is  limited  by 
the  spirit  and  is  mediated  through  [the  heart,  the 
activities  of  the  spirit  are  sought  in  the  heart,  and 
to  it  then  may  be  ascribed  the  properties  of  the 
spirit,  and  spirit  and  heart  may  be  paralleled  (Ps, 
xxxiv.  18).  While  Ac ti*  xix.  21  ascril>es  purpose  to 
the  soul,  II  Cor.  ix.  7  asrriljes  it  to  the  heart.  On 
the  other  hand,  »er\nng  God  in  the  spirit  (Rom.  i.  9) 
is  not  quite  the  same  as  serving  him  ^^ith  the  heart. 
Exchange  between  spirit  and  heart  is  excluded 
when  the  heart  appears  a.s  the  place  of  that  activity 
of  the  spirit  the  result  of  which  is  conscience  (I  Sam. 
xxiv.  5).  Heart  and  flesh  are  differentiated  so  that 
sin  is  fiscribed  to  the  heart,  though  both  are  united 
in  Ezek.  xliv.  7.  Delitzsch  finds  in  Ps.  xvi.  9  an 
Old  Testament  trichotomy,  but  really  in  the  fii«t 
clause  heart  and  soul  are  united  to  express  as 
sf  rongly  as  possible  the  inner  exultation.  Heart  is 
in  distinction  from  soul  the  place  where  the  whole 
personal  life  is  concentrated,  where  is  concealed  the 
pergonal  individual  essence,  and  whence  proceef! 
the  evidences  of  i^ersomd  character  in  good  or  evil 
(iMatt.  XV.  8).  With  the  heart  man  approaches  God 
and  Christ  rest^  in  him,  possesses  him,  so  that  he 
Uves  ajid  dweDs  in  man  (Eph.  iii.  17;  Gal.  ii.  20). 
Similarly,  estrangement  from  God  is  of  the  heart 
(Eph.  tv.  18;  Isa.  i.  5).  In  hke  manner  the  indi- 
vidual character  is  exfiressed  in  terras  of  the  heart 
in  respect  to  purity,  humiUty,  uncircumcision,  un- 
righteousness, and  the  like.  God  himself  is  called 
mighty  in  heart  (Job  xxxvi.  5),  and  he  who  seeks 
God  and  In  faith  reUes  upon  him  ia  caUed  strong  in 
heart  (Ps,  Ixxviii.  8). 

The  heart  is  the  treasury  of  good  and  evil  (Matt, 
xii.  34-35);    it  is  the  organ  for  the  reception  f  f 
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God's  word  and  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
(Matt.  xiii.  19).  But  if  it  is  the  seat  of  God's  activ- 
ity and  of  that  of  his  word  and  spirit,  so  is  it  of 
Satan's  activity  (John  xiii.  2),  and  it  resists  God 
and  becomes  hardened  (Acts  xxviii.  27).  Similarly, 
out  of  it  proceeds  love  for  God  and  man.  It  is  the 
organ  of  faith  or  unfaith  (Rom.  x.  9),  of  decision 
(Acts  V.  4),  and  of  thought  (Isa.  x.  7).  In  this 
sense  Johannean  and  Pauline  usage  equates  rums  and 
dianoia;  since  the  nous  as  the  organ  of  the  spirit 
is  also  a  function  of  the  heart,  it  is  conceivable  that 
the  apostle  opposes  nous  to  sarx,  **  flesh  "  (Rom. 
vii.  25),  because  for  his  purpose  the  opposition 
between  sarx  and  kardia  seemed  too  inclusive.  In 
the  heart  of  man  through  his  conscience  is  written 
the  work  of  the  law  (Rom.  ii.  15),  and  God  has  placed 
eternity  in  the  heart  (Eccles.  iii.  11).  But  the 
imagination  of  man's  heart  is  evil  from  his  youth 
(Gen.  viii.  21),  and  whatever  makes  man  impure 
proceeds  from  his  heart  (Mark  vii.  21).  Here 
resides  that  double  personality  (Rom.  vii.)  by  which 
man  is  either  senseless  (Rom.  i.  21)  or  impenitent 
(Rom.  ii.  5)  or  uncircumcised  in  heart  (Acts  vii. 
51),  or,  on  the  other  side,  is  honest  and  good  (Luke 
viii.  15).  (H.  CREMERf.) 

Biblioorapht:  F.  Delitisch.  System  der  hiblUchen  Ptycho- 
logie,  Leipsic,  1861.  Eng.  transl.,  Edinburgh,  1867;  C.  H. 
Ze]ler,  Kurze  SeeUrUehre,  Calw.  1850;  J.  G.  Krumm,  De 
notionibua  ptychologicB  PaulinU,  chap,  iii.,  Giessen.  1858; 
J.  T.  Beck,  UmrUa  der  biblitchen  SeeUnUhre,  Stuttgart, 
1871 ;  idem,  OtUlines  of  Biblical  Ptycholoffy,  pp.  78-148, 
Edinburgh,  1877;  G.  F.  Oehler,  Theology  of  O.  T.,  i.  221 
sqq..  ii.  449,  ib.  1874-75;  B.  Weiss,  Biblical  Theology  of 
N.  T.,  ib.  1882-83;  E.  Wdrner,  Biblitche  Anihropologie, 
II.,  xi.  3,  Stuttgart,  1887;  K.  Fischer,  Biblieehe  Peycho- 
logic.  Biologic  und  Pddagogik,  pp.  20  sqq.,  Gotha,  1889; 
H.  Schulti,  O.  T.  Theology,  ii.  248  aqq.,  London,  1892; 
W.  Beyschlag.  N.  T.  Theology,  consult  Index.  Edinburgh, 
1896;  C.  A.  Briggs,  in  SemUic  Studiet  in  Memory  of  A. 
Kohut,  pp.  94-105,  London,  1897;  T.  Simon,  Die  Peycho- 
logic  dec  AposteU  Paulua,  pp.  24  sqq.,  GOttingen,  1897; 
G.  Waller,  Biblical  View  of  the  Soul,  London,  1904;  DB, 
ii.  317-318;  EB,  ii.  1981-82;  JE,  vi.  295-296;  DCG,  i. 
709-711;  and  the  lexicons  under  the  words  cited  in  the 
text. 

HEART  OF  JESUS,  SOCIETY  OF.     See  Sacred 
Heart  op  Jesus,  Devotion  to. 


See    Immaculate    Heart 


HEART  OF  MARY. 
OP  Mary. 

HEATHENISM. 

Terms  Employed  (§1). 

Classification  of  Religions  (§  2). 

The  Deities  of  Polytheism  (§3). 

Development  of  Polytheism  (§  4). 

Mythology  and  Star-Worship  (§  5). 

Animism  Distinguished  from  Polytheism  (S  6). 

Shamanism  and  Fetishism  (§  7). 

The   Old   Testament  employs   the   word  goyim 
("  peoples,"  "  nations  ";    E.  V.  "Gentiles,"   "  hea- 
then," "  nations  ")  as  a  designation  of  all  jxjoples 
other  than  the  chosen  one,  and  uses  it 
I.  Terms    in  a  religious  sense.    Other  nations  of 
Employed,  antiquity  had  similar  designations  for 
peoples  of  other  faitlis,  but  these  had 
only  etlmic  or  national  significance,  such  as  the 
harbaroi  of  the  Greeks,  or  the  airya  or  arya  by  which 
Indians  and  Iranians  distinguished  themselves  from 
others.     A  name  for  other  peoples  founded  upon 
religious  differences  alone  is  peculiar  to  the  Jews, 
The  usage  of  \hQ  Old  Testament  passed  over  into 


the  New  Testament  and  into  the  Latin  and  Gothic 
versions,  where  ethnif  gentes,  thiedos  were  employed 
to  designate  the  foUowers  of  false  religions.  In 
later  Latin  usage  the  word  paganus  ("  pagan  ") 
came  to  be  applied  to  those  who  retained  the  old 
faith  as  distinct  from  the  Christian  majority,  though 
the  original  sense  of  the  word  may  have  been  simply 
**  civilian  "  as  opposed  to  "  military,"  and  it  had 
later  the  meaning  "  rustic  "  or  "  countiyman  "  (cf. 
Gothic  haithns).  In  Germany  since  the  time  of 
Luther  the  term  Heide  ("  heathen  ")  has  been  much 
used  to  name  all  religions  except  Judaism  and  Chris- 
tianity. These  two  religions  are  historically  con- 
nected, and  are  regarded  as  the  true  religions  or 
religions  of  revelation.  As  a  rule,  Islam  is  now  also 
admitted  to  the  category  of  religions  of  revelation, 
but  is  still  regarded  as  false. 

In  the  classification  of  religions  another  mark  has 
been  used  to  distinguish  the  three  religions  named 
from  aU  others,  namely  monotheism.  Yet  it  has  to 
be  noted  that  monotheism  was  developed  in  the 
Hebrew  faith,  and  is  a  tendency  in  all  polytheistic 
religions.  In  all  polytheistic  faiths  there  are  ele- 
ments which  make  for  monotheism,  and  the  same 
is  true  even  of  animistic  religions.  Indeed,  in  most 
religions  there  have  been  efforts  made  to  discover 
unity  in  the  midst  of  diversity  and  plurality,  though 
these  attempts  have  failed  to  gain  the  mastery,  and 
where  even  small  success  has  attended  them  it  has 
been  confined  to  narrow  circles.  Moreover,  these 
attempts  toward  unity  have  developed 
2.  Class!-  not  monotheism  so  much  as  pantheism, 
fication  of  But  religions  may  be  classified  as  mono- 
Religions,  theistic  or  non-monotheistic,  and  the 
term  heathen  is  applied  to  ihe  latter. 
The  question  has  been  raised  whether,  among  the 
heathen  religions.  Buddhism  is  to  be  singled  out 
as  furnishing  another  category — atheistic  religions, 
to  which  a  negative  answer  is  returned  on  the 
ground  that  neither  in  origin  nor  in  development  is 
Buddhism  atheistic,  though  the  true  disciple  is 
wholly  independent  of  gods  and  need  not  worship 
them.  Heathen  religions  are  further  distinguished 
by  the  character  of  their  objects  of  worship  into 
polytheistic  and  animistic.  Polytheistic  religions 
are  those  of  the  advanced  peoples  of  culture,  such 
as  the  Semitic  and  Indo-Germanic  races  and  other 
groups  of  the  Old  and  the  New  World.  Animistic 
religions  are  to  be  distinguished  as  they  reveal  fetish- 
ism, in  which  the  spirits  worship^  are  closely 
connected  with  material  objects;  or  shamanism, 
in  which  the  spirits  are  elemental.  In  both  religions 
there  is  worship  of  souls,  and  especially  of  the  dead, 
whose  souls  are  thought  to  have  power  for  good 
and  evil  over  the  living.  The  boundary  between 
soul  and  spirit  can  not  be  sharply  drawn.  Ani- 
mistic reUgions  lay  stress  upon  magic,  i.e.,  the  power 
of  making  the  spirits  serve  the  will  of  man. 

Most  modem  investigators  of  religions,  excepting 
Roman  Catholic  scholars,  connect  animism  and 
polytheism  as  two  stages  of  a  development;  wor- 
sliip  of  souls  and  spirits  precedes  that  of  gods.  The 
lofty  abstract  idea  of  "god  "  is  not  a  product  of  the 
lower  culture  either  in  cult  or  language.  First  comes 
faith  in  spirits,  then  polydemonism,  then  polythe- 
ism, and  then,  in  Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Islam, 
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BionoUidsm.     Yet  the  conception  and  the  expres- 
stcm  **  god  "  id  earlier  than  the  polytheistic  systems 

•  historically   known.     The    culture    of 

J.  The       the     Indo^ern*anic    peoples     before 
Deities      their  separation  was  certainly  higher 
of  than  that  of  many  tribes  of  the  present , 

Poljtheiam.  and  they  already  had  the  woni  (and 
therefore  the  conception).   Indeed,  l^- 
^^fitdes  the  word  deva  in  itn  various  fonn«i,  Persian.^ 
^nnd  Slavs  had  the  f orm baga or  bogu/*  lord,**  while 
^Plndiaasand  Iranians  had  a^rura,  a A^ra/'  the  living/' 
H  Semitic  peoples  had  several  names    for  **  god/'  the 
■  most  conunon  of  which  waa  el  or  it  (see  Elohim), 
the  etymology  of  which  is  uncertain,  while  "  lord  *' 
or  **  king  "  was  used  both  for  '*  god  "  and  "  0«xL" 
Similarly  the  civilization  of  C-entral  America  had  an 

keacpressicm  for  "  god  J*  But  in  these  cases  it  can 
^ot  be  determined  what  the  original  conception  was, 
lliough  the  probability  is  that  it  expressed  not  so 
ZDUch  the  being  of  deity  as  the  relation  of  that  deity 
to  man;  it  was  not  abstnict,  but  concrete,  denoting 
a  personal  power  upon  which  man  felt  himself 
depctident,  yet  possessLng  the  ability  to  appmaclr. 
Sometimes  this  appears  as  the  relation  of  lorrl  and 
subject;  again  the  expression  imphes  participation 
in  the  forms  of  nature,  as  in  the  ca^st^  of  (i  i-a,  "  light/' 
which  brings  out  the  contrast  employed  m  Indo- 
Genuanic  and  other  religions  between  light  and 
darkneas.  Yet  the  material  for  adequate  kno\\  ledge 
ia  lacking,  as  Indo-Germanic  language  has  furnished 
few  words  wMch  can  be  accepted  as  original  names 
of  deities;  indeed  the  Sanskrit  Dyaus  piiar,  Gk. 
ZfUi  poitY,  Lat.  Jttppiier  or  Diespiter  are  almost 
«loiie,  and  express  the  idea  of  the  heaven-god.    In 

I     other  religions  also  the  god  of  the  heaven  appears 
io  Ije  the  earhe^t,  and  in  later  times  tlie  chief  deity* 
The  original  Indo-CJcrmanic  deitit^s  must  lm\^e  been 
fe*.  though  comparison  of  Iranian  and  Indian  con- 
OepfioM  shows  a  larger  number  common  to  both, 
^  with  many  changes  introduced.     D^'aua  is  in 
"idia  replaced   by   Yaruna,   in   Persia  by   Ahura 
^'"da,  "  the  living  **  or ''  \^ise  lord/'  and  alongside 
">tt  iiigfaest  god  in  both  countries  arc  six  other 
wities  dofiely   connected   ^^ith   him.     In    historic? 
tuaea  aQ  the  Indo-Gennanic  peoples  developed  rich 
paflfiieons  which  included  not  only  nature  deities?, 
but  personifications  of  etliical  and  religious  ideas. 
Even  in  the  Vedas  the  original  nature  sources  of 
mne  of  tiie  deities  are  partly  forgotten  in  an  ethical 
or  lehgioua  relationship,  and  tliis  is  true  of  the  other 
iinuiche«  of  the  family  in  Wstoric  times.    Even  in  the 
Hue  of  original  nature  deities  it  may  not  be  held  that 
i^^|fa^  was  tlie  only  idea  present  and  that  no  ethical  re- 
^^^^bu  were  conceived ;  in  deed  the  et  h  j  cal  waa  often  a 
^^PHBl  of  tfaephaee  of  natural  relatione  hip  to  the  world 
^R^feseitted  by  a  particular  deity,  asin  the  caseof  a 
™  god «f  light  who  battled  with  the  powers  of  darkness. 
Polytheism  seems  to  have  come  about  through 
fining  in  nature  a  conception  of  deity  followed  by  a 
tlifTcrentiation  of  natural  phenomtina 
4,  I>evelop-  and  speciahzation  of  functions  of  the 
ment  of     powers  conceived  as  producing  them. 
Polytheism*  This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  ofren 
M*veml  gods  are  found  connected  with 
phenomena,  as  when  in    Inrlia,   fe?ur}'a^ 
VioliDU,  Tvasbtar,  Savitar,  and  Yivasvant 


are  all  connected  mth  the  sun.  Further  develop- 
ment comes  in  the  unfolding  of  purely  etliical  concep- 
tions into  deities  wliich  had  no  relationship  to  nat- 
ural phenomena.  It  lia.s  Iwcn  objected  to  this  that 
such  a  development  would  lead  to  the  worship  ot 
all  the  gods  of  a  circle  in  any  given  place  or  time* 
whereas  historically,  as  among  the  Greeks,  only 
certain  of  the  gods  were  honored  in  any  one  city. 
Then  polytheism  is  the  result  of  a  syncretism  of 
varied  cults  brought  about  through  extraneous 
political  or  other  circumstances,  which  later  in- 
volved a  partition  of  the  realms  of  nature  among 
the  se\*eral  deities.  But  comparison  shows  thai  the 
condition  in  historic  times  among  Greeks,  Slavs, 
Egyjitians,  Babylonians,  and  others  was  due  to 
differentiation  in  an  original  system  of  deities. 
The  first  tendency  of  polytheism  then  is  not  toward 
monotheism,  but  away  from  it.  Purely  ethical 
ideas  of  the  being  of  the  gods  are  not  a  consequence 
of  polytheism,  but  rather  exist  in  spite  of  it.  Hehg- 
ious  feeling  demandecl  of  its  gods  omnipotence,  om- 
niscience, omnipresence,  righteousness,  and  holiness, 
attributes  which  the  cults  show  were  originaUy  given 
to  them,  for  the  possibility  of  a  cult  is  dependent 
upon  the  omnipresence  of  the  deity,  through  which 
men  can  have  access  to  liim.  And  so  with  the 
other  attributes  of  deity.  The  religious  mo<Je  of 
viewing  things  appears  in  the  fact  that  to  the  trigh- 
est  god  absolute  deity  is  attributed,  while  many 
times  the  other  deities  arc  creations.  Polytheism 
seems  to  reveal  not  a  development  to  higher  %'iew9, 
but  a  coarsening  of  conceptions.  Most  polytlieistic 
religions  set  apart  sjxjcial  places  for  the  worship  of 
deiticiS  through  sacred  spiibols  or  images.  Origi- 
nidly  these  were  but  external  expressions  of  the  pres- 
ence of  deity,  but  for  the  majority  they  beetime  deity 
itself,  and  were  so  worshiped,  examples  of  which  are 
gi%cn  in  the  image- worship  of  Roman  Cathohc 
peojiles,  among  Greeks  and  Romans  of  the  first 
century  of  our  era,  and  in  modem  Bnihmantsm. 
Sacrifice,  originally  an  expression  of  dependence, 
became  a  means  of  magic,  and  the  entire  cult 
is  liardly  diatLnguishable  from  fetishism  and  sha- 
manism, 

A  further  matter  of  importance  is  the  development 

of  myth  in  the  polytheistic  religions.     Myth  is  the 

setting  forth  of  occurrences  and  opera- 

5.  MythoU  tions  of  nature  in   the  guise  of  the 

ogy  and  events  and  happenings  of  di\inc  or 
Star-        semidivine    persons,  so  far  as    these 

Worship.  Iiave  rcligioiLs  meanings,  or  at  least  are 
brought  into  connection  with  religious 
conceptions  and  usiiges  (s(»e  CoMPARATtVE  Re- 
LioioN,  YL,  1,  a,  SS  7-S).  Myth  is  not  to  l>e  con- 
fused with  the  saga,  which  often  means  what  has 
developed  out  of  the  m>ih,  and  has  to  do  with 
heroes  mther  than  with  deities.  The  myth  is  gener- 
ally an  article  of  faith,  which  the  saga  is  not,  at  least 
in  the  religious  sense.  The  characteristic  of  the 
myth  is  its  anthropomoq:>lmm  carried  over  to  the 
domain  of  nafurt\  Sso  that  operatitms  in  that  sphere 
appear  as  the  acts  of  persons  with  the  feeling  and 
methtxLs  of  men,  as  when  the  storm  is  pictured  as 
the  luittle  of  a  deily  \rith  the  cloud-demons.  Myth 
stands  in  close  relation.ship  with  polytheism,  and 
has  undergone  the  same  development;  as  the  gods 
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lost  their  old  nature-connection,  so  with  the  myths. 
Hence  they  speak  of  the  acts  and  lot  of  a  deity  in 
which,  as  a  rude,  the  deity  does  not  act  from  a  relig- 
ious motive,  and  are  so  far  subversive  of  religious 
ideas.  Original  myths  often  bear  the  unmistakable 
marks  of  their  origin  in  the  operations  of  nature, 
later  they  are  put  forth  often  as  historical  doings. 
A  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  those  in  which 
deities  are  the  actors  and  those  in  which  elemental 
spirits  appear.  Modem  theory  regards  these  as 
stages,  but  probably  both  stood  side  by  side  in  the 
begiiming.  Star- worship  (see  Stars),  which  is 
almost  a  specialty  of  Semites,  is  not  an  original  form 
of  polytheism,  but  came  in  late  through  the  iden- 
tification of  certain  stars  with  individual  deities. 
Traces  of  these  are  found  in  the  Avesta. 

The  two  forms  of  animism  (see  Com pabativb  Rb- 

LioiON,  VI.,  1.  a,  §§  1-4),  Fetishism  and  shamanism 

(qq.  v.),  have  in  common  that  they  deal  not  with  gods, 

but  with  spirits,  as  objects  of  worship. 

6.  Animism  Spirits  are  distinguished   from   gods 
Dis-        chiefly  by  their  number.     Developed 

tinguished  polytheism  has  only  a  limited  number 
from  of  deities,  while  the  spirits  of  animism 
Polytheism,  are  innumerable.  These  last  are  for 
the  most  part  without  names,  only 
those  credited  with  being  most  powerful  having  this 
distinction.  In  general  these  spirits  have  nothing 
to  do  with  creation,  though  there  may  be  a  great 
spirit  to  whom  this  function  is  ascribed.  They  are 
also  not  ethical  in  influence,  since  prohibition  is  the 
essence  of  the  law  they  give.  A  second  distinction 
between  polytheism  and  animism  is  that  gods  are 
thought  of  as  beneficent;  maleficent  deities  are  not 
original,  but  the  result  of  a  secondary  development. 
The  spirits  of  animism  are,  on  the  contrary,  by 
nature  maleficent.  0)n8equently  the  purpose  of 
the  cult  is  different.  The  purpose  in  polytheism  is 
to  bespeak  the  good-will  of  deity,  or  to  regain  his 
favor  when  that  has  been  forfeited  through  a  fault. 
In  animism  the  cult  has  the  aim  of  averting  un- 
toward action  of  spirits  or  of  bending  that  action 
through  magic  to  the  will  of  man.  Generally  in 
polytheism  the  worshiper  does  not  need  the  inter- 
cession of  the  priest;  in  animism  this  help  is  neces- 
sary, since  the  priest  alone  knows  the  means  of 
using  the  magic.  The  hypothesis  that  the  origin 
of  religion  was  fear  of  unknown  powers  would  be 
justified  if  animism  were  sho^Ti  to  be  the  original 
form  of  religion.  But  historical  proof  of  this  is 
lacking,  since  nowhere  is  it  apparent  that  poly- 
theism has  developed  from  animism.  Indeed,  the 
shamanism  of  the  Finns  implies  an  early  polytheism, 
which  is  probably  of  equally  ancient  standing.  Fre- 
quently among  polytheistic  peoples  there  is  in  use 
a  magic  which  is  decidedly  animistic  together  with 
reminiscences  of  fetishism.  This  is  often  explained 
as  the  evidence  of  an  earlier  animism  and  fetishism 
out  of  which  polytheism  has  developed,  but  without 
sufficient  grounds.  The  charms  of  India  and  Baby- 
lon are  polytheistic,  and  can  be  no  older  than  the 
belief  in  gods. 

Shamanism,  the  worship  of  elemental  spirits  or  of 
the  souls  of  the  dead,  is  best  known  among  the 
Turanian  peoples  of  Asia,  America,  and  Australia. 
Special  manifestations  of  this  are  the  Totemism 


(see  Comparative  Religion,  VI.,  1,  b, 
North  American  Indians  and  the  Ti 
Comparative  Reuoion,  Vl 
7.  Shaman-  1-3)  of  South  Sea  Islands 
ism  and  totem  is  meant  an  ani] 
Fetishism,  plant  from  which  a  stock  oi 
is  said  to  have  i^rung,  whicl 
as  protector  of  the  stock,  while  in  tuz 
dividuals  of  the  totem  family  are  worshipe 
is  found  chiefly  among  Polynesians,  ao 
prohibition  of  certain  things  or  localitie 
mon  use  because  belonging  to  spirits, 
important  influence  upon  social  relatione 
ism,  which  is  confined  to  Africa,  is  religioi 
tion  of  an  object  regarded  as  the  home 
The  two  chief  forms  of  animism  can  n 
tirely  separated  the  one  from  the  othe 
of  the  worship  of  spirits,  both  have  t 
magic,  soothsaying,  and  the  worship  of 
spirits.  Shamanism  has  many  fetishisUc 
Upon  ethical  conceptions  these  religioni 
influence. 

The  designation  of  heathen  religions 

theistic,  shamanistic,  and  fetishistic  is  b 

the  expression  of  these  in  terms  of  cult;  i 

imply  that  the  entire  religious  thought  s 

of  the  peoples  who  employ  them  is  express 

theism,  it  has  been  shown,  often  contain 

of  lower  form;    animism  has  also  indi 

higher  forms;  but  in  each  case  these  do  i 

the   total  character  of  the  religion  in 

Numerous  remains  are  found  in  Christiaz 

older  heathenism,  and  they  are  classed 

name  of  superstitions.    For  a  dififerent  v 

subject    see    (^Comparative    Reuoion; 

articles  on  the  different  forms  of  heathe: 

(Fetishism ;    Polytheism ;    Shamanism, 

tides  on  particular  religions  (Brahmani 

dhism;  etc.),  and  articles  on  heathen  lane 

India;  etc.).  (B.  Li 

Biblioorapht:     A.    Wuttke.   Om€hichU  dea  I 

Breslau.  1852-53;    T.  Waiti.  Anthropolooie  d 

her,   I^ipaic,    1858-72;     K.   Werner,   Die  Rel 

KuUe  des  vordurUUichen  Heidenthunu,  Schaffhi 

A.  Peach,  Der  OoUUbegrilf  in  den  heidniechn 

dee  AUerttune,  Freiburg,  1885;    idem,  Der  Go 

den  heidniechen  Relioionen  der  NeiueiU  ib.  IS 

son,  Lee  Relioione  €ictuellee,   Paris,   1887;    A 

Animieme  in  den  Indiechen  Archipel,  The  H 

A.  Bros,  La  Relioion  dee  peuplee  non  civilieH, 

and  particularly  the  literature  given  under  0 

Relioion,  where  the  subject  is  fully  treated. 

HEAVE-OFFERING.    See  Sacriticil 

HEAVEN. 
Use  of  "  Heaven  "  in  the  Bible  (S  1). 
Heaven  the  Abode  of  God  (S  2). 
Heaven  the  Symbol  and  Source  of  Salvatioi 
Use  of  the  Plural,  "  Heavens  "  (S  4). 

The  Old  Testament  has  no  comprehei 

for  the  universe,  which  is  designated  as  1: 

eaith;    although    in    the  ^ 

I.  Use  of    Solomon  and  II  Maccabees 

"Heaven"  "world"   (Wisd.   of  Sol. 

in  the  Bible,  often;   II  Mace.  vii.  9,  23,  i 

This  term  is  employed  in  tb 

tament  with  the  same  connotation  (Jd 

xxi.25;  Actsxvii.  24;  Rom.  i.  20;  cf .  "  t 

tion  of  the  world,"  Matt.  xiii.  35,  xxv.  3^ 
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50;  John  xvn.  24;  Eph.  i.  4;  Heb.  iv.  3,  ix,  26; 
1  P^t.  i.  20;  Rev.  xiii.  8).  In  other  paasafcs,  how- 
cver^  "  world  *^  implies  the  dweUmg-place  of  man- 
kind aa  defiled  with  sin  and  death,  and  ^ith  Satan 
for  its  lord  instead  of  God.  The  phrase  **  heaven 
and  earth  "  is  accordingly  retained  to  denote  the 
univTOse  (>Iatt.  v.  18;  Mark  xiii.  27;  Luke  xii.  56; 
Acts  iv.  24;  James  v.  18;  cL  Eph.  i.  10;  CoL  i.  16, 
20;  II  Pet.  iii.  7,  13;  Rev.  xxi.  1).  in  a  physical 
wmsc  heaven  denotes  the  pla^e  of  the  stars  and 
ocnifiteUations  (Gen.  i,  14;  Jer.  xxxiii.  22;  Matt. 
iiiv-29;  Heb.  xi.  12;  Rev.  vi.  13,  etc.)  and  of  the 
clouds  (Gen.  i.  9;  Deut.  xxviii.  23;  Ps.  cxlvii.  8; 
Mult.  rxiv.  30;  etc.),  and  its  power  and  phenomena 
iaflwence  the  earth  (Job  xxxviii.  33;  Matt,  xvi,  2-3; 
hum  V.  18).  Beneath  the  hea\'eii  Ues  the  earth 
(Job  ii,  2;  Prov,  viii.  2S),  which  it  encloses  ao  aa  to 
form  a  unity  (Eccl.  i.  13;  Luke  xvii.  24;  Acts  ii.  5; 
Coi.  i.  23).  The  heaven  Is  a  **  finnament  "*  (Gen.  i. 
(S,  8;  P^.  X3X.  1 ),  wliich  is  supported  by  the  moim- 
tsm  as  pillars  (Job  xxii.  14).  With  the  heaven  is 
conjoiiicd  the  earth,  tints  forming  the  cosmoa  which 
^1  posa  away  to  make  place  for  a  new  heaven  and 
t  new  earthy  where  righteousness  ghall  dwell  (Ps. 
eii.  26;  laa.  xiii.  13;  Joel  ii.  30-31;  Luke  xxi.  33; 
n  lU  in.  7,  10;    Rev.  vi.  12-14), 

Heaven   is,  moreover,  the  throne  of   God  (Ps. 

ii>i;  laa.  Ixvi.  I;  E«ek.  i.  1;  Matt.  v.  34;  Acts  vii. 

49;   Heb.  viii.  1),  and  in  heav^en  ia  the 

J.  Heaven  divine  temple  (Isa.  vi.;  Rev    xi.  19). 

the  Abode   which  ia  the  prototype  of  the  earthly 

of  God.      sanctuary  (Ex.  xxv.  40;    Acts  vii.  44; 

Heb.  viii.  5).     It  is  the  dwelling-place 

of  God  (II  Chron,  xx.  6;    Pa.  cxv.  3;    Eccles.  v,  2), 

«bo  looks  from  heaven  upon  the  earth  (Pa.  xiv.  2; 

I».bdii.  15;   Lam.  iii.  50).  and  speaks  from  thence 

(iJeut,  iv.  36;    Neh.  ix.  13);  so  that  words  spoken 

"JJQi  heaven  are  eternal  in  their  validity  (Heb.  xii. 

25j,Biiice  what  comes  from  heaven  comes  from  God 

•Dd  ia  binding  unconditionally  on  the  earth  and  on 

"iwi  (Matt,  xxi.  25-26;    Mark  i.  11;    Luke  iii.  22; 

^^  iii.  13).    All  deeds  done  on  earth,  and  eape- 

^y  the  forgiveness  of  sins  by  Christ,  bear  a  dis- 

*iOet  relation  to  heaven  or  to  God  (Matt.  ix.  6  a3 

^ocipjired  with  xvi.  19),  who  hears  prayer  while  he 

iiOi  beaven  (I  Kingis  viii.  30  sqq.;   II  (^hron.  vi.  25 

tqq.;  Neh.  ix,  27-28;   Ps.  xxxiii.  13;    Luke  xi.  13; 

etc.).  When  the  exaltAtion  and  absolute  sovereignty 

of  God  are  to  be  emphasized,  he  is  termed  **  the  God 

of  heaven  "  (Gen.  xxi  v.  7;  Neh.  i.  4-5:   P;^.  xcvi.  5), 

who  reveals  from  heaven  his  wrath  against  iniquity 

(Rom.  i.  18;    I  Theas.  iv.  16;    II  Thess.  i.  7-8). 

which  require  the  vengeance  of  God  cry  to 

n  (Gen.  iv.  10;  I  Sam.  v.  12;  Luke  xv.  18,  21), 

in  like  manner,  he  who  prays  turns  toward 

lieaven  (Mark  vi.  41;  John  x\'ii.  1;  etc.),  since  God 

m  exalted  above  aU  the  earth  (Ps.  Ixviii.  15;   Dan. 

iir.  23)  and  his  will  is  manifested  from  heaven  (Deut. 

!▼.  36),  his  holy  mandate  being  absolute  (Deut. 

xxxiii.  26;   Ps.  Ivii.  3;  Ixxxix.  2).    The  designation 

of  God  as  **  my  father,'^  "  your  father  which  is  in 

beaveo."  and  the  like  in  Matthew  and  Mark  (Matt. 

V.  16,  45,  48;    Mark  xi.  25;    etc.)  is  intended  to 

itmpim  confidence  in  his  goodness,  especially  a^^  he 

is  represented  as  saying.   **  For  as  the  heavens  are 

liigher  than  the  earth,  so  are  my  ways  higher  than 


of  Dea 
^^  who  n 
■  (Rom 
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your  ways,  and  my  thoughts  than  your  thoughts  " 
(Isa.  Iv.  1*).  Hence  God  is  besought  to  rend  the 
heavens  (Isa.  Ixiv  1),  and  a  eign  from  heaven  is 
desired  to  prove  the  Mesaiahship  of  Jesus  (Matt, 
xvi.  1,  cf.  xxiv,  30;  Luke  ix.  54).  The  ascension  of 
Christ  to  heaven  symbolizes  liis  exaltatioti  to  divine 
honor  and  giory  (Luke  xxiv.  51;  Acts  i.  9-1!,  cf. 
John  iii,  13;  Heb.  iv.  14;  I  Pet.  iii.  22),  and  neces- 
flitatca  unconditional  obedience  and  recognition  on 
the  part  of  man  (cf.  Actsii.  34-36  with  Eph.  i,  20- 
22;  Ptiil.  ii.9-U). 

Yet-  God  is  by  no  means  restricted  to  heaven,  and 

I  Kings  viii.  27  expressly  declares:  '*'  The  heaven 
and  heaven  of  heavens  can  not  contain  thee."  In 
Christ,  therefore,  there  is  access  to  God  through 
faith  (Rom.  v,  2;  Eph.  ii.  18).  God  is  present 
tliroiighout  the  world  (Ps.  cxxxix;  Jer.  x xiii.. '23- 24), 
but  his  earthly  congregation  in  in  a  afvecial  sense  his 
**  habitation  '*  (Eph.  ii.  22)  and  his  temple  (I  Cor. 
iii.  6). 

As  contrasted  with  the  e^rth,  heaven  represents 

a  higher  and  eternal  order  (Matt.  vi.  20;  Mark  x.  21 ; 

Luke  xii.  33;  H  Ckir.  v.  1 ;   Phil  iii.  20; 

3.  Heaven   Col.  i.  5;    Heb,  x,  34;   I  Pet.  i.  4).     It 

the         is,  therefore,  the  place  of  the  prototy;>e 

Symbol      of  the  earthly  symbolic  ordinances  of 

and         salvation  (Ex.  xxv.  40;    Acts  vii.  44; 

Source  of    Heb.  \iii.  5),  and  from  it  come  the 

SalTation.   actual  means  of  salvation  (John  \'i,  51; 

I  Cor.  XV.  47  sqq.).  It  is  the  abode  of 
the  true  and  eternal  means  of  salvation  (Matt.  v.  12; 
Col.  i.  5;  I  Pet.  i.  4),  as  well  as  of  the  righteous  who 
have  been  perfected  (Heb,  xii.  23;  comp.  Luke  x. 
20)  and  of  the  angels  and  ■*  ministering  spirits  ■*  who 
are  to  appear  on  the  earth  at  its  renewal  (Mark  xii. 
26;  Luke  iL  15;  Rev.  xxi,  1  sqq.).  It  thus  becomes 
evident  that  the  "  kingdom  of  Ciod  ■■  is  regarded  as 
situated  in  heaven  (Dan.  ii.  44;  cf.  Pa.  ciii.  19),  so 
that  Matthew  terms  it  the  '*  kingdom  of  heaven  " 
(Matt.  iii.  2).  It  is  present  on  earth  wherever  its 
boons,  which  are  righteousness  and  peace  and  joy 
in  the  Holy  Ghost  (Rom.  xiv.  17),  are  possessed  by 
man,  but  it  will  not  be  revealed  in  all  its  glory  until 
the  power  of  evil  is  annihilrtled  (Matt.  vi.  10,  13) 
Thus  it  was  heaven  to  whicli  Christ  was  exalted 
together  iiiith  those  who  were  raised  with  him 
(Eph.  ii.  6;  Col.  iii.  1-4),  and  it  ia  there  that  the^' 
have  their  citizenship  (Ptdl.  iii.  20). 

The  Hebrew  plural  *'  heavens  "  is  represented  in 

the  great  majority  of  instances  by  the  singular  in  the 

Septuagint,   thk  number  l>eing  found 

4,  Use  of     also  in  the  Apocrjliha,  except  in  the 
the  Plural p  Wisdom  of  Solomon  ix.  10.  16,    xviii. 

**Heaveni/*  15.     In  Matrhew,  Paul,  Hebrews,  and 

II  Peter  the  plural  is  more  frequent 
than  the  singular;  but  in  Mark  the  plural  is  found 
only  in  i.  10-11;  xi.  2,5-26;  xiii.  25;  in  Luke  only 
in  Acts  ii.  34,  vii.  5B,  and  probably  Luke  x.  20, 
xxi.  26;  John  avoids  the  plural  altogether  in  the 
Gospel  and  the  Epistles,  and  uses  it  in  the  Apoc- 
alypse only  in  xii.  12.  There  is  no  distinction  in 
meaning  between  the  aingular  and  plural,  except  in 

II  Cor.  xii.  2,  where  a  "  third  heaven  "  is  men- 
tioned, this  being  glossed  in  xii.  4  a^i  ^'  paradise." 
ThL?  statement  evidently  rests  upon  a  threefold 
division  of  heaven,  into  the  sky,  heaven  in  the  relig- 
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1QU9  sen^,  and  the  dwcUing-plac^  of  God.  Tlio 
distinct  Lou  between  the  phynico}  hexivcn  and  thu 
abode  of  tb«?  blcHsed  is  Kelf-evidetit,  fLDd  Hcb.  ix'.  1 1 
{R,V.)  expressly  states  tljat  i\\&  latter  is  "  not  of 
this  creation.'^  It  is  nceeasaiy,  moreover,  to  dia- 
tinguiah  between  this  lieaven,  where  the  tnajosty 
and  gpodnei^  of  God  are  manifested^  mid  the  abso- 
lute divino  supremacy,  **  dwelling  in  the  light  wldch 
no  man  ean  approach  unto;  whom  no  man  hath 
Bcen^  nor  can  see  "  (1  Tim.  vi.  16).  In  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews^  in  hke  manner,  no  stress  ean  be  laid 
on  the  variation  between  the  Hiogular  and  plund 
(ix.  24,  xu  12,  xii.  26  aa  contmsted  with  i.  10, 
iv.  14,  vii,  2fi,  viii.  1,  ix.  23,  3di.  23,  25),  nor  dge« 
the  author  diHlinguish  betwf^n  tlje  '*  heavens  "  and 
"  heaven  iti*elf  "  (ix.  24),  cxeept  in  so  far  as  the 
latter  corpcaponds  to  the  Holy  of  Holies  in  the 
Tabemaelo  (com  p.  x.  19-23).  Jesus  is  acconhngly 
described  as  "  higher  than  the  heJivens  "  (vii.  26) 
and  as  having  **  jMuufed  through  ttie  heavens  ^'  (iv. 
14,  H.V,),  and  thus  as  being  exalted  above  all  who 
are  in  heaven  or  who  await  admi^^ion  there  (xii,  23], 
therefore  iin plying  a  distinction  between  God  and 
heaven,  but  not  between  the  "  heavens."  The 
paruu-^ia  will  sliake  heaven  and  earth,  and  create 
a  new  cosmoflj  which  will  be  **  a  kingtlom  w*hich 
can  not  l?e  moved  '*  (xii.  27-2H). 

The  fact  that  Satan  and  evil  spirits  appear  in  the 
presence  of  God  in  heaven  aeconling  to  I  Kinj:s 
xxii.  19--22;  Job  i.  6  sqq.;  35ecti.  iii.  1  sqq.;  and 
Hev.  xii,  7-S  merely  inipUefl  that  they  work  only 
with  the  permiasion  of  Ood.  The  statement  that 
tlKS  heavens  are  unclean  in  tlie  wight  of  God  (Job 
XV.  15)^  moreover,  muHt  be  regardeti  an  a  hj^rbole 
of  Eliphas  the  Tcmanite  to  bring  Job  to  a  realisuition 
of  Ills  Hinfidness.  This  can  nut  be  paralleled  with 
iuch  passages  as  lleb.  ix.  23,  es(>eciaUy  as  the 
heavenly  world  is  rei^re.^ented  as  '*  true  "  (Luke 
xvi.  1 1;  Ileb.  viii.  2,  \x.  24).  It  may  also  be  noted 
that  the  view  thnt  "  heaven  "  ticcasionidly  connotes 
**  God,*'  a,s  in  Luke  xv.  IK,  21,  ia  cleaHv  untenable 
from  Mutt.  v.  M,   \i.  10.  (IL  CukmekI.) 

UiJiMOUSAPiTv:  H<  SrhuUi,  Altitatamttitlirhr  Thi^Jt^ffif,  2 
vcjIh..  CJutdnn^n,  1H8H.  Kn«.  tniml..  OU  TrAtnmfnr  The- 
i^tmv^  tMinljiifnV^  1KQ2:  W,  Itt-ynrlilaff^  Xrulrttamt'tiitHhr 
TheoUjgie,  'I  voIh,,  Hy.lli»,  IHOfi;  Enfj.  imnA..  AVv  TtMtn- 
mrnt  Thrfdtfsfi.  Kdiiilmrcb.  IHM;  the  lexir^in.-^itf  CmucriiiiiL 
TImyof,  w.v,  hvfio.vo%i  I,  (\  Crnil<lii(.'k,  Tkf:  i/raifn  qJ  thf 
liible,  rhi\Ado\pb.iix.  imj;  It.  Wintorbtjiliuni.  The  Kinifdim 
tif  Ifearen  hrre  and  hrrpafttr.  Si-w  Vurk^  IMIUS;  and  cf.  the 
t>ectkiiiH  in  the  work^  im  ity-^tiMimtic  tli*Hilipy. 

HEBER,  REGIITALB:  Anj^hean  binhop  of  Cal- 
cutta; b,  at  Miilpas  (14  ni.  H.s.e,  of  CheHter)  Apr.  21 , 
17S3;  d.  at  Tridumipnly  (AO  m.  w.  of  Tanjore) 
Apr.  3»  l«2t5.  He  wii.s  lulucuted  at  Braaenose  ('(al- 
lege, Oxford,  and  in  18()ri  was  dDcte^i  fellow  of  All 
Scjula.  He  then  tr.iveled  for  two  years,  and  on  his 
return  was  onhdned  jmes^t  and  tiuceeeded  his  father 
as  rLH^tor  of  HudnH,  Shnii>shire.  After  an  active 
h-er^-ice  there  aa  parij^h  priest,  he  was  made  a  preb- 
endary of  St,  Asaph  in  1812,  and  three  years 
later  was  appointed  Bampton  leclurt^r  at  Oxford, 
and  in  1822  i^reaoher  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  He  had 
already  becnrne  rtmspiouciuji  for  lib  interest  in 
missinnsp  c^s|«Ti;dh*  in  India,  and  on  tliL*  death  of 
T.  F.  Miildleton,  the  fir^t  bishup  iif  Calcutta,  the 
administration  of  the  diocwsCi  wiiich  tlien  comprised 
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tlio  whole  of  Indi 
nmch  he^^itation,  \ 
on  June  1,  1823,  I 
Four  montlis  later 
took  up  his  epiiiG 
dered  the  more  ic 
year  Binee  Middlet 
and  Oct.,  1825,  he 
on  Jan.  30,  1826, 
At  the  same  time 

of  caste,  which  he  *••"-.  C        i  ^ 

was  political  rathi 
w^as  also  occupiei 
broken  out  among 
account  of  the  Syr 
The  chief  worka 
line  (Oxford,  1807 
permanent  value, 
lated;  Poemt  mu 
The  Personaiiiy  an 
(Bampton  Lecture 
of  the  complete  w 
London,  1S22);  w 
ing:  Uymm,  Wri 
Church  Service  of  t  -  ^  ^  ^ 

Intiia  from  CaJteui  Ji»>  - 

Ceyltm,  and  a  Jou  ;;  i 

Fravinces    (2  vols  ^  " 

England  (ISm:  ^ 
and  his  journal  o1 
raptiy  of  her  husl 
edition  of  hb  poe 
Helper  was  also  tl 

itomc  of  which  are  cuuapicuous  for  their  beiuity,  and 
have  attained  wide  popularity.  Among  than  spe- 
cial mention  may  be  made  of  thefollowing:  "  Bri^t- 
est  and  best  of  the  sons  of  the  moming;"  "  The  Son 
of  God  £oes  forth  to  war;"  "Bread  of  the  worid.  in 
merey  broken;"  "Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  God 
Almighty;^'  and  the  missionaiy  hymn  "  From 
(Jreenland's  icy  mountains." 

UiBLiooHAPitir:  Life,  by  his  widow,  2  vols.,  London,  1830; 
T.  HobiiiBoa.  Th9  LaH  Day  of  Bishop  Heber,  London, 
imO:  T.  A.  Bmytb,  The  Character  and  Raiinou*  Doctrinea 
of  BiJthtp  Mib^,  London,  1831;  Q.  Bonner.  Memoir  of 
the  Life  of  RrgimUd  Heber,  Cheltenham.  1833;  T.  Taylor, 
Life  and  WriHn0t  of  ,  .  .  Reginald  Heber,  London.  1836; 
Jftit.  Chambem.  Biahop  Heber  and  Indian  Mianone,  London, 
184G;  J.  N.  Norton,  Life  of  Biahop  Heber,  New  York, 
1870;  A,  J.  C.  HMe,  MemariaU  of  a  Quiei  Life,  2  vols.. 
Undon,   1873;    DNB,  xxv    (1891),  365^357. 

HEBICH,  \x¥Uh,  SAMUEL:  Missionary;  b.  at 
NDllingen,  Wdrttcmberg,  Apr.  29,  1803;  d.  at 
HtuttRart  May  21,  ISdS.  In  Dec,  1831,  he  entered 
the  Basel  missionary  institute,  and  in  1834  was  sent 
( o  1  ntlia ,  I  n  1  fi^'JQ  he  returned  to  his  native  country, 
and  by  hia  scmtational  revivalistic  methods  aroused 
considerable  opposition.  In  1862  he  w^as  pensioned. 
U'\H  el  lief  importance  lies  in  the  fact  tliat  while 
in  India  by  hLi  sermons  on  repentance  and  his 
pastoral  care  and  devotion  he  converted  many 
English  oflicers  and  soldiers.  J.  Hesse. 

BiaLioQEiAPiiT:  S.  Hebieh,  ein  BeHrag  nor  Oesdkiehie  dm 
indiKhxn  Miatltm,  Raflel.  1872;  E.  F.  Lansfaana,  PieCit- 
fflui  und  Ckritientum  im  Spiegel  der  ikueeeren  Miaeiant  ppi 

S  Aqq.,  LeipMic,  1864. 

HEBREWS,  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  THE.  See 
Apocrypha,  B,  L  (10). 
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HEBREW  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 


L  The  Hebrew  Lunsuage, 

The  Nam©  and  Litenitur«  {|  1). 
The  Semitic  Lon^ua^it  (f  2>. 
Characteriatica     of    8emili«     I^aa- 

KiJ«C«»  (I  3). 
Charmcterisiicn  untl   History  of  ibe 

Bbebnw  Lan^uiwc^  ( M ). 
Dwvlofimi^at  of  the  Hebraw  Lac- 

sua«e  ({  5). 
Early  Study  of  Hebrew  (|  6). 
Mod«rn  Works  on  Hebrew  (|  7). 
II,  Hebrew  Lite  ml  ur?  in  Gt-neraL 


Tbe  Old  TeNtivaient  a  NuLioual  Lit- 
erature (J  I). 

VnJ-iety  of  Literary  Form  and  Ck»ii- 
t«nta  (5  2). 

The  Bond  of  Union  (S3). 

Metboda  i)f  Composilion  (5  4), 

Use  of  "Striiiidji ' '  of  Narrative  ( §  5). 

Metbodji  in  Prophetical  iLud  Wis- 
dom  LiT«ralure  ii  6). 

AutbomUip  (J  7). 

Daie«  of  OUi  Tei^tameDt  Literature 


IH.  Hebrew  Poetry. 

ItecoRtiition  of  tbe   Nature  of  He- 

l>r<»w  Pwtry  (J  1). 
Enipl<>ym*?n,t    of     Poetry    by   He- 
brown  (5  2) 
HeligioUM  Ubo  of  Poetry  (f  3). 
Tbe  Kpie  and  tbe  Drama  TiWiVing 

Forma  Menl]OD«d  In  the  Old  Testa- 

m«iit  (§  5), 
Characteristt€fl  of   Hebrew   Poetry 

(16), 
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I.  The  Hebrew  Language :  Hebrew  is  the  usual 
mmc  of  the  language  spoken  by  tlic  iHraelitea  up  to 
a  few  eentyriea  before  the  birth  of 
1.  The  Christ,  T!ie  tongue  which  was  spoken 
Haine  and  or  written  by  the  learned  later  than 
Literature,  this,  a  somewliat  artificial  confinua- 
tion  of  the  earher  laoguage,  is  called  in 
lOQ  the  New  Hebrew.  The  t^nn  Hebrew 
is  not  in  the  Old  Testament;  it  is  found 
fost  in  the  prolog^ie  to  Ecclesiasticus,  then  in 
Jasephiis,  and  afterward  in  tbe  New  Testament, 
where,  however,  it  denotes  the  Aramaic  speech  of 
the  Jews.  Istt.  xix.  18  liaa  the  phnise  "  the  language 
of  Canaan/^  II  Kings  xviii.  26  and  Neh.  xiii.  '24  have 
*'  the  Jews'  language  "  to  express  the  tongue  used 
by  the  Hebrews  of  thoae  times.  In  later  times  the 
Jews  called  the  Hebrew  "  the  holy  language."  The 
phraae  "Hebrew  language/'  therefore,  goes  back 
Q0t  to  the  Old  Testament,  but  to  the  common  dea- 
igpatiOB  "  Hebrews  '*  as  the  name  of  the  people, 
and  ia  the  equivalent  of  *'  the  Israehtic  tongue," 
The  Hebrew  word  *Ibn  (Gen.  x.,  xL),  to  which 
••  Hebrew  *'  goes  back,  comprises  a  number  of  Arabic 
And  Aramaic  stocks  to  whltrh,  among  others,  Terah 
mnd  Abraham  belonged.  Recent  scholars  see  in  tbe 
term  an  appellative  denoting  '*  the  people  from  the 
other  side  ''  (of  the  river  Euphrates — tso  Stade — or 
of  the  Jordan),  The  Old  Testament  is  the  main 
eouroe  of  knowledge  of  this  tongiie,  in  whicli  all  of 
it  ia  written  except  Ezra  iv,  S-vi.  18,  vit.  12~2fjp 
Dan.  ii.  4-vii.  28,  Jer.  x.  11.  Besides  tliia  are  the 
8iloam  inscription,  some  iuscriliwd  stones  from 
A«yrut  and  Babylon,  the  coins  of  the  Maccabeans, 
and  the  fragments  of  the  Hebrew  of  Ecclesiasticua 
(see  Apocrtpela.,  A,  IV.,  12).  The  Moabitic  Stone 
may  be  reckoned  here,  since  its  language  is  prac- 
tically identical  with  the  Hebrew. 

Thin  language  belongs  to  a  large  family  of  lan- 
guages to  which,  since  the  time  of  Eichhom,  the 
name  Semitic  has  been  given,  i.e.,  the 
a.  The      tongues  of  the  descendants  of  Shcnu 
Semitic      According  to  Old  Testament  usage, 
Languages,  this  name  is  inexact,  since  some  of  the 
people  who  used  a  language  belonging 
to  this  group  were  descendants  of  Ham.     But  no 
thoroughly  adequate  name  has  yet  been  found. 
Hm  relationship  of  the  original  Semitic  speech  to 
OllierSi  e,g.;  the  Egyptian  language,  is  yet  an  open 
question.   The  nearest  relatives  of  the  Hebrew  were 
the  Moabitic,  practically  identical  with  it>  and  the 
Ph/enjcir»n,      Ekjubtless    the    other  peoples  imrae- 
di:  Mid  west 'of  the  Jordan  spoke  dialects 

Ol  ii  tongue,  so  that  this  group  may  be  culled 

the  Cauiuuiitic.    A  comparison  of  Phenician  inscrip- 


tions with  the  Hebrew  shows  divergent  dialectic 
peculiarities,  while  Neh.  xiii.  23-24  makes  clear  that 
by  the  time  of  Nchemiah  the  dialects  had  become 
so  changed  as  not  to  be  mutually  intelligible  to  those 
apeaking  them.  Nearest  to  the  Canaan i tic  group 
came  the  Aramaic,  the  early  liitstory  of  wliich  is 
obscure,  but  which  developed  a  rich  hterature, 
divided  mto  the  East  and  the  West  Aramaic.  The 
latter  was  used  by  the  later  inhabitants  of  Palestine 
— Jews,  Samaritans,  and  Christiana — and  by  Naba- 
t Beans  and  Paknyrenes.  The  East  Aramaic  was 
used  by  Babylonian  Jews,  Mandaeans  (q.v,),  and  the 
people  of  Edessa,  the  last  developing  a  conrnderable 
Christian  literature.  The  Aramaic  tongues  were 
superseded  by  the  Arabic.  A  third  branch  is  the 
South  Semitic  languages,  including  the  Arabic, 
Sabean,  Minasan,  Ethiopic,  and  Amharic.  The 
East  Semitic  group  comprises  the  Assyrian-Baby- 
loman  of  tbe  cuneiform  inscriptions. 

These  related  branches  point   backward   to  an 

original  Semitic  tongue*  the  chanicteristics  of  which 

remain  more  or  less  plainly  evident  in 

3.  Charac-  the    later   forms,    to    which    original 
teristics  of  speech    the    Arabic    seems    the   most 

Semitic      nearly  related.    The  cliief  characteria- 
Languages,  tic  of  Semitic  languages   is   tbe  tri- 
conaonantal  form  of  the  roots;  possibly 
originally  the  roots  conaiated  of  two  consonants  sul>- 
sequently  built  up  by  the  addition  f*f  another  conso- 
iiiint.    Tbe  language  was  then  formed   by  vocalic 
changes  inside  the  word  or  by  additions  or  prefixes. 
Another  characteristic  of  these  languages  is  that  only 
the  consonants  were  written,  the  reader  supplying 
the  vocalization  in  accordance  with  the  native  ut- 
terance. Word-buiJding  was  complex,  secondary  for- 
mations being  very  numerous.  The  verbs  are  lacking 
in  tenses,  only  two  main  forms  being  used.     The  per^ 
sonal  pronouns  in  the  genitive  and  accusative  be- 
come*mere  enclitics,  there  are  but  two  genders,  and  a 
dual  is  sparingly  employed.    The  syntax  is  simple ^ 
though  the  use  of  the  numerals  is  rather  complicated* 
The  Hebrew  language  holds  a  pasition  midway 
between  the  Arabic  and  the  Aramaic.    It  has  fewer 
original  vocals  than  the  Arabic,  more 

4.  Charac-  than  the  Aramaic,  while  it  retains  case- 
tertstics     endings  and  passive  forms  which  the 

and         Anunaic  has  lost,  though  both  have 

History     in  use  a  jussive,  the  Hebrew  using  it 

of  the       more  frequently   than   the   Aramaic. 

Hebrew     Some  of  the  original  consonants  are  lost 

Language,   to  the  Hebrew,  though  it  had  a  double 

pronunciation  for  the  Ayin.    Six  other 

letters  had  a  double  pronunciation,  a  hard  and  an 

aspirated.     The  Hebrew  did  not  develop  in  its 
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syntax  a  complicated  period,  while  the  usual  con- 
nective is  the  simple  **  and,"  which  implies  various 
relationships.  Historical  narrative  usually  opens 
with  the  phrase  **  and  it  came  to  pass/'  while  delin- 
eations of  the  future  begin  with  "  and  it  shall  come 
to  pass."  The  particles  are  few,  little  developed, 
and  therefore  ambiguous.  Before  the  Hebrews 
entered  either  the  East-Jordanic  or  West-Jordanic 
territory,  the  Canaanitic  tongue,  closely  related  to 
the  Hebrew,  was  spoken  there,  as  is  shown  both 
by  the  place-names  and  by  interesting  glosses  to  the 
Amama  Tablets.  Whether  the  Hebrews  got  their 
language  from  the  Canaanites  when  they  settled  in 
Canaan,  or  already  possessed  it,  is  a  difficult  prob- 
lem; but  at  any  rate  it  remained  their  usual  speech 
till  the  exile,  and  during  the  exile  and  after  it  was 
still  cultivated.  But  in  postexilic  times  it  was 
dislodged  by  the  Aramaic. 

The  cause  of  this  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
diffusion  of  the  Aramaic  as  the  official  and  com- 
mercial tongue  of  the  Persian  empire.  The  first 
witness  to  this  is  in  the  sources  of  the  Book  of 
Ezra,  followed  by  the  Aramaic  portions  of  the 
Book  of  Daniel.  In  the  time  of  Christ  Aramaic 
was  the  conmion  speech,  and  such  it  continued  till 
the  Arabic  conquest;  though  meanwhile  Hebrew 
had  been  cultivated  as  a  written  language,  as  is 
proved  by  the  Hebrew  portion  of  Daniel  and  by  the 
recovered  parts  of  the  original  of  Ecclesiasticus,  as 
well  as  by  indications  in  I  Maccabees,  the  Psalms  of 
Solomon,  and  various  pseudepigrapha.  It  is  clear 
that  the  supersession  of  Hebrew  was  preceded  by  a 
period  when  the  land  was  bilingual,  a  large  part  of 
the  people  still  using  Hebrew.  But  this  condition 
came  to  an  end,  and  the  reading  of  Hebrew  in 
the  synagogue  had  to  be  accompanied  by  translation 
into  the  vernacular  Aramaic.  It  was  in  this  way 
that  Hebrew  became  gradually  the  speech  of  the 
learned  only;  but  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the 
Hebrew  of  the  later  sort  has  no  more  interest  for 
the  history  of  Hebrew  than  the  Latin  of  the  school- 
men for  the  history  of  Latin. 

Since  the  Canaanitic  existed  in  different  dialects 

spoken  by  peoples  living  under  different  conditions, 

it  might  be  expected  that  differences 

5.  Develop-  would  appear  in  the  Old  Testament. 

ment  of  Moreover,  since  a  period  of  1,000  years 
the         is  covered  by  Hebrew  literature,  a  dif- 

Hebrew     ference  would  be  looked  for  between  the 

Language,  earliest  and  the  latest  writings.  While 
this  can  be  shown  in  only  a  limited 
degree,  the  resison  is  partly  that  only  consonantal 
representation  of  these  writings  exists,  and  partly 
that  later  recension  obliterated  differences.  The 
vocahzed  text  represents  only  the  late  tradition  of 
a  pronunciation  which  had  lost  many  of  the  peculiar- 
ities of  the  early  speech,  as  is  proved  by  the  Canaan- 
itic glosses  to  the  Amama  Tablets,  above  referred 
to.  Differences  of  dialect  are  proven  by  such 
passages  as  Judges  xii.  6,  xviii.  3,  in  the  latter  of 
which  passages  "  voice  "  possibly  means  method 
of  speech,  dialect.  When  differences  caused  by  time 
are  considered,  it  is  evident  that  the  differences 
between  the  language  of  the  Song  of  Deborah  and 
Daniel  are  less  than  those  between  the  "  English  " 
of  the  ninth  and  of  the  nineteenth  century;  yet  it 


is  seen  that  there  was  a  history  of  the  Hebrew 
language.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  language 
of  Ecclesiastes.  Further  development  was  checked 
by  the  imitation  by  later  writers  of  the  early  models, 
even  to  the  reintroduction  of  archaic  and  disused 
forms.  But  even  between  the  earlier  and  the  later 
prophets  there  appear  indications  of  a  develop- 
ment toward  a  more  flexible  form  of  expression. 
The  introduction  of  Aramaisms,  preferences  for  one 
or  another  form  of  the  personal  pronouns,  and  other 
peculiarities  mark  periods  in  the  language. 

The  history  of  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  language 
began  really  at  the  time  when  it  ceased  to  be  a  ver- 
nacular, and  naturally  with  the  Jews 
6.  Early  of  the  dispersion,  by  whom  Hebrew  had 
Study  of  been  forgotten.  The  Septuagint  gives 
Hebrew,  insight  into  the  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
and  the  understanding  of  the  text  of 
those  who  made  it,  and  the  translation  differs 
greatly  in  the  different  parts.  Even  in  the  case  of 
Ecclesiasticus  the  grandson  misunderstood  the  writ- 
ing of  the  grandfather,  a  fact  due  in  part  to  an  un- 
pointed text.  Further  testimony  of  this  character  is 
derived  from  the  explanations  of  personal  and  place 
names  as  exhibited  in  the  various  Onomastica  sacra. 
Meanwhile  in  Palestine  also  Hebrew  had  become  a 
language  which  had  to  be  learned,  as  is  shown  by 
the  Aramaic  paraphrases  of  Scripture  in  the  syna- 
gogues, the  development  of  which  the  Targums 
were,  and  these  show  in  general  an  excellent  under- 
standing of  the  Hebrew.  Similar  testimony  is 
borne  by  the  Syriac  version,  by  the  versions  of 
Aquila  and  Symmachus,  and  by  the  knowledge  of 
Hebrew  of  Jerome,  who  was  taught  by  a  Jew.  For 
close  grammatical  study,  however,  the  Masoretio 
works  were  the  cradle,  since  they  collected  and 
remarked  upon  word-forms  and  granmiatical  con- 
structions. This  sprang,  not  from  interest  in  lin- 
guistic study,  but  from  desire  for  preservation  of  the 
true  text,  and  one  result  of  this  work  was  a  system- 
atic vocalization  of  the  text.  Real  grammatical 
study  began  with  the  contact  of  Jews  with  Arabic 
grammarians  (eighth  century),  and  issued  in  Aaron 
ben  Moses  ben  Asher's  Dikduke  ha-te*amim  of  the 
tenth  century,  which  contains  much  grammatical 
material.  The  first  grammarian  was  Saadia  Gaon 
(d.  942),  of  whose  works  on  linguistics  only  a  small 
part  is  extant.  He  was  under  the  influence  of 
Arabic  linguistics,  and  laid  stress  upon  comparison 
of  Arabic  and  Hebrew.  Even  more  strongly  was 
this  emphasized  by  Judah  ben  Suraish  in  North 
Africa,  who  used  both  Arabic  and  Aramaic  in  lexical 
and  grammatical  comparisons.  About  the  middle  of 
the  tenth  century  the  Spanish  Jew  Menahem  ben 
Saruk  compiled  a  Hebrew  lexicon  with  grammatical 
introduction,  in  which  he  sought  to  free  Hebrew 
lexicography  from  its  Arabic  bonds.  His  great 
scholar,  Judah  Hayyuj  ben  David,  about  the  y^ar 
1000,  made  special  contributions  to  knowledge  of 
the  weak  verbs.  Beside  the  Spanish  Abraham  ibn 
Ezra  (d.  1167)  must  be  named  the  great  David 
5imhi  (d.  1235),  whose  grammatical-lexicographic 
Miklol  is  still  of  value.  Simfei's  father,  Joseph, 
and  his  brother  Moses  were  noted  grammarians. 
Worthy  of  mention  also  are  Profiat  Duran  (Isaac 
ben  Moses  Duran),  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
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ceottiry,  and  EUaa  Levita  (d,  1549).     At  this  time 

file  liLunanistd  begaa  to  busy  themselves  with  He- 

biew^        The   way  wan   broken   by  the  preacher- 

moaJc     Peter   Nigri    (1477),    the    priest   Jobanues 

Bdha^     (1490),    Konrad    Pellican    (1501-04),    and 

Beucfciliii    (1506).     The  lexical    and    grammatical 

wofk_s    of  the  elder  Buxtorf  (d.  1629)  closed  this 

penod,   in  which   the   Christian  world   sought   to 

reprcxJuce  Jewish  learning. 

A    f^ew  advance  waa  begun  through  the  stimiiJiij* 

a(  tk^    Polyglot  Bibles,  in  wbich  the  study  of  Ambic 

Mas  :K-"i«3vived.     Eminent  in  thi)?  period  were  De  Dieu 

(d.  m  C542),  Cast^ll  (d.  16J^5),  .4Jbert  Sehultens  (d, 

175(B>,  N.  W.  Schrdder  (d.  1708),  Alting  (d.  1670). 

and  Danz  (d.   1727),  the  last  two  of 

7.  Mfc^Codern    whi.»m  employed  comparison  of  other 

Wc»jK-ks  on    Semitic  languagei?.     Besides  these,  the 

H  ^^^rew.     works  of  J.  D.  Michaelis  in  lexicography 

are  especially  to  be  noted,  upon  the 

bfi^^    ol  which  nineteenth  csentury  labors  have  been 

Urgi^ly  baaed.    Hebrew  owes  a  great  debt  to  W. 

Ges^x^us   (d,   1842),    who»   while   using  the   other 

Seou.ti-ie  tongues,  sought   to  obtain  as  much  light 

upoicx    forms  a.s  the  Hebrew  itself  affonled,  H.  Ewald 

sou^ti^t  in  his  very  full  grammar  to  attain  deeper 

jusi^tit  into    the    development    of    the   language. 

Bdt^<^lier  (d.  1863)  and  Olshausen  sought  to  carry 

out       aniore    completely   the   empirical   methods   of 

™^xidus.     St^de  carrier  the  reduction  of  developed 

lon^^   to  their  ground -form  in  synthetic  fasliion. 

^^^^Ciography  is  developed  in  the  works  of  Siegfried 

^^        Stade   and  in  the  works  of    Brown*  Driver, 

?"*       Griggs  (1906).     The  treatises  of  Lagarde  and 

.  **"^  t:i  are  of  special  value,  esi->ecially  that  of  Barth, 

0  ^^tijch  he  parallels  the  nouns  partly  with  verbal 

P^^^^iitea    and    partly    with    imperfects,    and    so 

'J^^Ss  mit  a  usefvil  principle.  (F.  Buhl.) 

gj^^^     Hebrew  Literature  in  General:     Ethnically 

^^^^«ing,  the  tenn  Hebrew  literature  not  only  con- 

notes  the  b<xiks  of  the  Old  Testament, 

•\^C*he  Old  but  includes  the  Apocryjiha  (qA  ,),  the 

^^^tainent  later  pseud  cpigraphic  books  (see  PsEun- 

•  -^^ational  epicjrapha),  the  wTitings  of  Josephus 

^^'^^rature.  and  Plido  (qq.vj,  tlie  Talmud  and  the 

Targuma  (qq.v.;  also  see  Bible  Ver- 

^**s,  A,  v.).     This  dLscussion  is  necessarily  limited 

,-»    ^^e  Hebrew  literature  of  the  Old  Testament. 

,^^*a  liniited,  the    terra  Hebrew  Uterature  covers 

™rj^%  may  be  called  the  classic  books  of  a  nation, 

^*"^,  in  turn,  involves  other  implicates,  one  of  t!;e 

important  and  suggestive  of  w^hich  is  that 

,        ^  body  of  wTitings  is  an  evolution,  the  product 

*-*.»^erent  ages,  the  work  of  many  individuals,  even 

.  ^^^hole  schools  or  tendencies,  therefore  expressing 


tbu* 


_^   -<y-ng  ideals  under  differences  of  enviroiuneat 

^*-^     condition,  and  employing  a  wide  range  of  liter- 

7^3^    ^orm.     It  would  be  expected  that,  as  in  the  case 

^^^her  national  Uterature,  Hebrew  writings  would 

*-     lemain  wholly  unaiTected  by  the  peoples  which 

r**^^*'^ilic)ned  the  national  Ufe  of  the  Israehtes,  thi.s 

""^^-*eiioe  coming  out  even  in  those  portions  which 

^^^^t  closely  expressed  its  ideals — a  fact  which  recent 

y^*^y  has  confirmed.     But  one  has  not  to  go  far 

^    ^he  investigation  of  this  literature  l>efore  dis- 

^^P'^"^?  ^hat  the  bo<iy  of  writings  included  within 

^^  Old  Te«rtanient  is  not  all  of  Hebrew  writings 


existent  and  available  in  the  peric^d  which  the  Old 
Testament  covers.  To  phrase  it  differently,  the 
Old  Testament  is  a  selected  hteratua* — ^not  selected, 
however,  in  the  sense  that  it  waa  deliberately  chosen 
to  represent  Hebrew  thought  and  feeling,  but  rather 
selected  by  its  own  fitness,  j>ersiating  by  its  own 
right  to  hvc  because  of  it^s  appeal  to  the  heart  and 
conscience  of  the  people  to  whom  it  came  and 
because  of  its  complete  expression  of  their  varying 
hopes,  fears,  and  convictions.  And  (his  exclusive 
position  was  won  not  without  a  struggle.  For 
nearly  three  centuries  other  books  strove  for  ad- 
mission to  this  circle  of  writing.s,  were  for  a  time 
admitted  and  ust^d  by  rbe  Jewish  diaspora,  but 
were  finally  rejected  by  what,  outside  of  the  Roman 
and  Greek  branches  of  the  Christian  Church,  is 
regarded  as  the  best  judgment  of  the  Hebrew  race 
w4th  its  Palestinian  traditions  behind  it.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  the  one  book  of  Hebrew  pro- 
duction which  bears  any  trace  of  the  author's  hope 
that  it  woidd  be  included  among  the  canonical 
books  did  not  succeed  in  forcing  its  entrance  (cf. 
Ecclua,,  Prolog^ie).  And  that  other  literature  was 
once  available  becomes  evident  wlien  one  notes 
references  to  such  waitings  as  the  book  of  Jasher 
(Jf)sh.  X.  13),  the  book  of  the  wars  of  Yahweh 
(Num.  xxi.  14),  the  book  of  the  chronicles  of  the 
kings  of  Israel  (II  Kings  x.  34  and  often),  and  nu- 
merous other  works  quoted  as  sourees  in  various 
parts  of  the  extant  literature  (cf.  C.  F.  Kent,  Stu- 
dent's Old  Testament f  ii.  10  sqq.;  New  York, 
imi). 

As  comprising  a  national  literature,  therefore, 
the  Old  Testament  possesses  the  characteristics  and 
varieties  which  inhere  in  the  literature 
2.  Variety  of  a  nation.  It  is  in  prose  and  in 
of  Literary  poetry;  it  contains  myth,  legend,  bia- 
Fonn  and  tory,  legislation,  oratory,  epistolary 
Contents.  Hterature,  drama,  parable,  proverb, 
fable,  idyl,  pliijosophy,  praise  and 
pniyer,  patriotic  national  pieces,  and  portions  uni- 
versal in  their  application.  Its  writings  betray  at 
one  time  individualistic  j>eculiarities  of  style  and 
vocabulary  and  preferences  for  certain  metkxls  of 
expression;  at  another,  they  display  the  general 
tendencies  of  a  scho<3l  existing  through  generations. 
It  includes  the  perfen'id  outpourings  of  the  impas- 
sioned worsfiiper  and  the  deliberate  musings  of  a 
reflective  philosopher.  There  arc;  utterances  hot 
from  tlie  funiace  of  passion,  and  polished,  even 
labored  and  artificial,  poems  of  the  study*  God, 
man,  and  Satan  appear  as  speakers  witliin  its  pages. 
Repre,senting  the  extemalissation  of  a  nation's  his- 
tory, it  contains  recollections  of  the  pastoral  life, 
mirrors  tlie  fresh,  buoyant,  and  heroic  period  when 
a  home  was  in  the  winning,  registers  the  age  of  the 
adoption  and  formation  of  institutions,  records  the 
pride  of  achievement  of  eminence  among  the  peo- 
ples, shows  the  depression  of  decadence  and  the 
rise  of  religious  skepticism,  and  echoes  the  groan  of 
extinction  of  national  life.  Indeed,  this  literature 
runs  the  entire  gamut  of  national  d.nd  of  individual 
emotion  as  well  as  of  literary  form.  Among  the 
sacred  books  of  the  world's  faiths,  none  is  nearly 
so  rich  in  its  variety  of  form,  content ,  and  expres- 
sion as  the  Old  Testament  of  the  Cliriatian  Bible. 
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But  while  this  book  is  thus  the  epitome  of  a  whole 
millennium  out  of  a  nation's  best  inner  life  and 
external  history,  and  therefore  a  col- 
3.  The  lection  of  writings,  it  is  not  a  loose 
Bond  of  aggregation  with  no  inner  bond.  The 
Union,  purpose  of  each  part  is  one  with  that 
of  all  the  rest,  the  exaltation  of  right- 
eousness in  man  as  the  necessary  complement  of  the 
holiness  of  a  righteous  God.  From  the  Song  of 
Deborah  (Judges  v.),  believed  to  be  the  earliest 
lengthy  single  composition  in  the  Old  Testament  to 
Daniel  (perhaps  the  latest  composition),  the  religion 
of  Yahweh  is  the  motif  inspiring  the  writers.  This 
involved  two  complementary  conceptions:  (1)  Yah- 
weh as  the  national  God,  whom  alone  Israel  might 
worship;  (2)  Israel  as  Yahweh 's  chosen  people, 
therefore  the  most  highly  favored  and  sover- 
eign of  all  peoples,  the  mediator  of  Yahweh's  bles- 
sings upon  the  nations.  This  was  not  indeed  al- 
ways conceived  in  the  same  manner — a  fact  implied 
in  what  precedes — but  religion,  a  particular  faith, 
developing  in  clearness,  intensity,  comprehensive- 
ness, and  sublimity,  binds  the  whole  into  a  unity  so 
close  that  to  eliminate  a  book  or  a  part  of  a  book  is 
as  impossible  as  imdesirable.  To  excise  any  part 
would  be  to  limit  the  book's  variety  and  mar  its 
perfection  as  the  mirror  of  a  nation's  thought  and 
feeling.  This,  of  course,  does  not  preclude  the 
book's  being  the  object  of  the  profoundest  study 
from  the  textual,  linguistic,  literary,  and  historical 
sides,  as  well  as  from  a  religious  standpoint.  And 
it  is  unfortunate  that  it  is  necessary  to  say  that  the 
results  of  textual,  linguistic,  literary,  and  historical 
investigations  are  no  more  destructive  of  the  Bible 
or  its  components  than  are  the  pronouncements  of 
an  architectural  expert  upon  the  structure  of  a 
cathedral  which  in  different  periods  has  been  re- 
stored and  extended.  The  archeologist  labels  the 
parts  Roman,  Byzantine,  Norman,  Gothic,  etc.,  and 
his  statement  neither  destroys  the  cathedral,  takes 
away  any  of  its  parts,  nor  affects  the  sincerity  of 
the  worship  performed  in  the  edifice.  Similarly 
the  Biblical  expert  names  the  period  or  style  of  a 
component  of  Scripture,  but  his  dictum  does  not 
(or  should  not)  affect  the  religious  value,  still  less 
does  it  remove  anything  from  the  book.  (On  the 
religious  bond  which  connects  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  there  is  no  more  illuminating  volume 
than  Matthew  Arnold's  Literature  and  Dogma,  Lon- 
don, 1873,  and  often.) 

From  some  of  the  books,  notably  Proverbs  and 
Psalms,  where  the  works  of  different  persons  and 
periods  are  brought  together,  it  is  at 
4.  Methods  once  clear  that  certain  modes  of  compi- 
of  Com-    lation  from  sources  available  to  the 
position,    author  were  in  use  among  the  Hebrews. 
In  other  books  there  is  discernible  the 
editing  of  earlier  material  with  a  view  to  the  em- 
phasis of  certain  phases  of  life,  as  w^hen  the  Chron- 
icler employs  often  the  exact  words  found  in  Kings, 
though  at  other  times  he  changes  the  expression  to 
suit  his  purpose  (cf   II  Chron.  xxxiv.  8-12  with 
II  Kings  xxii.  3-7).     A  fine  example  of  this  process 
of  editing  is  found  in  the  Book  of  Judges,  where  the 
stories  concerning  the  saviors  of  the  people  are  used 
to  teach  a  religious  truth,  viz.,  the  result  of  defection 


from  fidelity  to  Yahweh.  The  utilization  of  mate- 
rial already  existing  begins  in  Genesis,  which  takes  in 
the  primitive  sword  song  of  Lamech  (Gen.  iv.  23-24), 
the  myth  concerning  the  origin  of  giants  (vi.  1-4), 
and  much  other  matter  derived  from  various 
sources,  and  continues  through  Ezra-Nehemiah, 
which  quotes  the  decrees  of  the  Persian  monarchs. 
This  process  is  evident  even  in  the  prophetical  books 
(cf.  Isa.  ii.  2  sqq.  with  Mic.  iv.  1  sqq.).  The  mate- 
rial thus  employed  may  be  that  afforded  by  oral 
tradition,  as  in  the  case  of  the  rude  folk-songs  taken 
up  into  the  Hexateuch  (cf.  the  song  of  the  well, 
Num.  xxi.  17-18);  or  a  cycle  of  stories  nucleated 
about  some  noted  personages,  such  as  the  prophetic 
cycle  of  Elijah  and  Elisha  (I  Kings  xvii.-II  Kings 
ii. ) .  Duplicate  narratives  were  sometimes  woven  to- 
gether, as  in  the  case  of  the  early  life  of  David 
(see  Samuel).  Even  more  nimierous  sources  were 
sometimes  intertwined,  producing  an  account  more 
complete  and  variegated  than  any  one  alone  pro- 
vided. If  critical  conclusions  are  to  be  trusted, 
even  material  derived  from  non-Hebraic  sources 
was  employed,  though  in  the  using  it  was  passed 
through  the  alembic  of  the  national  conscience  and 
purified  from  its  polytheistic  taint  (e.g..  Gen.  i.-iii.). 
The  tracing  of  these  sources  is  claimed  as  one  of 
the  achievements  of  modem  Biblical  Criticism  (q.v.), 

especially   as   applied    to  the    Hexa- 

5.  Use  of    teuch  (q.v.).     Here  it  is  believed  that 

"Strands"  four  main  strands  have  been  detected, 

of  and  some  of  them  traced  into  the  later 

Nanatiye.  historical  books  of  Judges,  Samuel,  and 

Kings  (qq.v.),  the  strands  being  com- 
bined by  an  editor  (or  editors)  or  "  redactor."  These 
constituents  are  known  by  the  symbols  J,  E,  D,  P,  R, 
and  it  is  now  considered  that  such  symbols  repre- 
sent not  so  much  single  authors  as  the  completed 
product  of  a  series  or  school  of  writers.  Thus  the  J 
(Jehovistic,  Yahwistic,  or  Judean)  narrative  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  completed  in  the  ninth  century 
B.C.  in  the  southern  kingdom,  and  it  is  prophetic 
in  genius,  anthropomorphic  (or  primitive)  in  theol- 
ogy, concrete  in  ethics,  picturesque  and  vivid  in 
style,  flowing  in  rhetoric,  historic  in  aim,  fond  of 
introducing  folk-songs  into  the  history,  and  delight- 
ing in  plays  on  words.  The  E  (Elohistic,  Ephraim- 
itic)  narrative,  assigned  to  the  eighth  century  B.C., 
and  composed  in  the  northern  kingdom,  is  advanced 
in  theology,  avoiding  anthropomorphism  (the  deity 
appears  in  dreams,  not  in  person),  didactic  in  genius, 
theocratic  rather  than  historical  in  aim,  concise  in 
rhetoric,  in  ethics  relying  upon  explicit  commands 
of  the  deity  rather  than  upon  custom.  Some  time  in 
the  seventh  century  B.C.  these  two  narratives  were 
fused  in  the  JE  narrative,  since  in  the  combined 
representations  the  historical  basis  of  the  nar- 
rative text  in  chronological  order  is  foimd.  This 
is  D  (Deuteronomist),  a  writer  or  (better)  school 
whose  labors  extend  far  beyond  the  work  from 
which  the  name  is  taken,  the  present  form  of  the 
books  Judges — Kings  being  a  result  of  this  activity. 
This  school  used  the  early  narratives  available  as  a 
medium  by  which  to  convey  the  pragmatic  teach- 
ings concerning  the  theocracy  which  distinguished 
the  school.  Thus  the  framework  into  which  are 
set  in  the  Book  of  Judges  the  lives  and  exploits  of 
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to  be  by  that  king;  cf.  i.  1,  where  "  son  of  Da^nd, 
king  in  Jerusalem  "  does  not  neoesBaiily  mean 
Solomon)  is  pseudonymous.  Only  the  prophetical 
books  remain  to  which  definite  authorship  can  be 
assigned,  and  even  here  only  in  part.  In  other 
words,  the  most  of  Old  Testament  literature  is 
anonymous. 

The  story  of  the  development  of  Hebrew  literature 
as  given  by  the  critical  school  is  as  follows:  From 
the  pre-Mosaic  period  came  the  folk- 
8.  Dates  songs  embodied  in  the  Pentateuch, 
of  Old  such  as  the  eword  song  of  Lamech,  and 
Testament  the  oral  traditions  respecting  origins  of 
Literature,  the  worid,  of  nations,  and  of  tribes  such 
as  were  common  to  the  Semitic  worid. 
From  the  Mosaic  period  were  transmitted  the  body 
of  Mosaic  precepts  and  decisions  which  were  later 
formulated  in  the  earliest  written  codes,  but  were 
at  first  handed  down  orally  from  the  period  of 
wandering,  and  also  such  songs  as  £bc.  xv.  and  Num. 
xxi.  17-18.  From  the  immediate  post-Mosaic  age 
(beginning  about  1100  B.C.)  came  the  Song  of 
Deborah  and  oral  traditions  respecting  the  conquest 
and  the  period  of  the  Judges  which  followed  hard 
after.  It  is  regarded  as  probable  that  written 
records  began  soon  after  the  establishment  of  the 
kingdom  in  the  shape  of  official  annals,  and,  later, 
temple  records.  About  1000  b.c.  is  the  date  of 
David's  law  of  booty  (I  Sam.  X3cx.  24-25),  his  elegy 
on  Saul  and  Jonathan  (II  Sam.  i.  17  sqq.),  and  that 
on  Abner  (II  Sam.  iii.  33-34),  and,  soon  after, 
Nathan's  parable  (II  Sam.  xii.  1-4),  while  the  date 
assigned  to  the  blessing  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xlix.), 
Solomon's  prayer  (I  Kings  viii.  12  sqq.),  to  the 
compiling  of  the  book  on  the  wars  of  Yahweh  (cf. 
Num.  xxi.  14)  and  of  the  book  of  Jasher  (cf.  Josh. 
X.  12-13),  and  to  the  Balaam  discourses  (Num. 
xxiii.-xxiv.)  is  c.  970.  The  primitive  codes  (Ex. 
xiii.,  XX.  23-xxiii.  19,  etc.)  were  probably  first  col- 
lected in  the  same  period  (950-900  B.C.).  The 
beginnings  of  formulated  history  in  the  J  narrative, 
and  the  collection  of  the  life  of  Saul  are  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  ninth  pre-Christian  century. 
Deut.  xxxiii.  is  dated  about  800,  while  to  about  750 
are  assigned  the  E  naYrative  and  the  cycle  of  Elijah 
and  Elisha  stories  in  their  earliest  form.  Between 
750  and  700  fall  the  prophecies  of  Amos,  Hosea, 
Isaiah,  Micah,  while  the  latter  date  is  believed  to  be 
that  of  Judges  xvii.-xviii.,  and  the  Book  of  Samuel 
took  nearly  its  present  form  about  the  same  time. 
It  is  probable  that  early  in  the  seventh  century 
the  nucleus  of  the  Psalter  was  gathered,  about  650 
came  the  blending  of  the  J  and  E  narratives,  and 
the  Deuteronomic  code  (Deut.  v.  or  xii.-xxx.)  was 
written  and  adopted  soon  after  (621  B.C.).  Mean- 
while Nahum  and  Zephaniah  (650-630)  had  taken 
form,  Jeremiah  had  begun  his  work  (625),  while 
Ilabakkuk  delivered  his  oracles  about  605.  The 
first  edition  of  the  Books  of  Kings  is  believed  to 
have  been  issued  about  600,  and  soon  after  Ezekiel 
began  his  work  of  instruction  (in  592).  The  fall  of 
Jerusalem  was  followed  after  no  long  interval  by 
the  writing  of  Lamentations  and  probably  by 
Baruch's  edition  of  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  and 
the  Book  of  Obadiah  is  aJso  to  be  located  in  the  same 
period.    The  exile  was  a  time  fruitful  in  literary 


production,  including  the  Deuteronoimc  redaction 
of  Judges-Kings  except  Ruth,  the  unicm  of  the  J, 
E,  and  Deuteronomic  narratives,  the  issue  of  Isa. 
xl.-lv.  (or  bdi.),  possibly  the  HolineaB  Code  (Lev. 
xvii.-xxvi.),  and  other  beginnings  of  the  Priest  Code. 
TTifcggfti  and  Zechariah  belong  to  the  period  fcAow- 
ing  the  return,  or  520-518.  The  eariy  part  of  the 
fifth  century  doubtless  saw  the  practical  completioii 
of  the  Priest  Code  and  its  blending  with  the  Holiness 
Code,  and  the  completion  of  the  seccmd  part  of 
Isaiah  (chaps.  Ivi.  [or  lxii.}-lxvi.).  Between  460  and 
400  the  Book  of  Ruth,  the  prophecies  of  Malachi, 
the  documents  used  in  Ezra-Nehemiah,  and  chapters 
inserted  in  the  first  part  of  Isaiah  (such  as  chap. 
xxxiv.)  were  written.  The  next  century  (400-300 
B.C.)  witnessed  the  completion  of  the  Pentateuch 
by  the  interweaving  of  all  the  documents,  the  com- 
pletion of  the  books  from  Genesis  to  Kings,  the  issue 
of  the  prophecies  of  Joel,  the  compilation  of  Prov- 
erbs, the  writing  of  Isa.  xxiv.-xxvii.,  and  of  Job, 
while  the  nucleus  of  the  Psalter,  consisting  of  I^. 
iii.-xh.,  was  expanded  by  the  addition  of  books  ii.-iii. 
(Ps.  xlii.-lxxxix.),  and  it  maybe  that  Zech.  ix.-xiv. 
is  to  be  put  in  this  period.  To  the  latter  half  of 
the  century  Canticles  is  scMnetimes  assigned.  The 
work  of  the  Chronicler  (I-II  Chronicles,  Ezra-Nehe- 
miah)  is  with  great  confidence  placed  about  300  B.C. 
Ecclesiastes  is  put  late  in  the  next  century,  Esther 
is  not  regarded  as  earlier  than  200-150,  while  Daniel, 
considered  the  latest  book  in  the  canon  (imless 
Esther  postdates  it),  is  dated  168-165,  while  the 
completion  of  the  Psalter  is  put  about  140.  Al- 
though for  the  later  books  the  dates  given  are 
regarded  as  indicated  by  facts  which  are  reasonably 
certain,  and  on  which  there  is  a  growing  consensus, 
for  the  postponement  of  the  beginning  of  literary 
work  as  exempfified  in  the  Pentateuch  the  critics 
rely  not  merely  on  data  suppUed  by  the  documents 
themselves,  but  on  the  general  principle  that  ad- 
vancement in  culture  and  a  certain  fixity  of  insti- 
tutions and  fife  are  required  before  writing  may 
take  form.  This  seems  to  be  the  law  of  literary 
development.  See  Bibucal  Intrgductign,  I.,  and 
the  articles  on  the  separate  books,  in  which  the 
positions  taken  above  as  to  the  dates  will  be  found 
to  be  traversed.  It  was  not  thought  desirable  to 
have  a  separate  article  upon  these  differences. 

Geo.  W.  Gilmore. 

in.  Hebrew  Poetry :  Antiquity  throws  little  light 

upxxi  the  nature  of  Hebrew  pK)etry.    Joeephus  and 

some  of  the  fathers  incidentally  spoke 

I.  Recogni-  of  metrical  form;  and  medieval  rabbis 

tion  of      adduced    the   ''  parallelism   of   mem- 

the  Nature  bers  "  as  characteristic,  but  viewed  the 

of  Hebrew  subject  from  a  rhetorical  or  exegetical 

Poetry,      point   of   view  (Ibn   Ezra  on   Ps.  ii. 

3;  Isa.  xiv.  11);   for  others,  however, 

Biblical  poetiy  had  so  little  attraction  that  they, 

like  Judah-ha-Levi,  considered  that  Old  Testament 

poetry  excelled  all  other  just  because  it  lacked 

artistic  form.     During  and  after  the  Reformation 

exegetes  were  concerned  only  with  the  religious 

content  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  it  was  not  until 

after  the  reaction  against  orthodoxy  set  in  that 

literary  characteristics  received  attention.     In  1753 

appeared   Bishop  Lowth's  still   authoritative   De 
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Miera     poesi  Hehrmorum    (Eng.  transL,  Lectures  on 
ih^t   SoLtrtd  Poetry  oj  the  Hebrews,  2  vols.,  London^ 
178T>,  in  which  he  treatiKl  (1)  the  meter,  (2)  "the 
paratx)lic  style/'  (3)  the  different  kinds  of  p<)etry. 
Of    great  importance  is  the  nineteenth  lecture  on 
the     |>amllelism  of  memters,  wliich  parallelism  he 
dividoa  into  aynanymous  (P8.  cxiv.    1  sqq.)  anti- 
thetic  (Prov.  Kx\ai.  6-7),  and  synthetic  (Ps.   xix. 
8-1 1  >.    To  this  work  Herder  furnished  an  excellent 
supplement   in  Vom   Oeist  der   ebrdUchen   Foesie 
(2  voU„  Dessau,  1782-83,  Eng.  tranal.,  The  Spirit 
of    Hebrew   Poetry,   Burlington,  Vt.,   1S33).     With 
feiw    exceptions,  mainly  purely  metrical  queBtions, 
the  topics    included   in  this   branch  of  Old  Te»it^- 
tnent,   atudy  have  been  avoided  by  modem  exe- 

W'ith  fuU  jusrtiiication  Kuenen  has  denied  KeiPs 

pQOt^iition  that  Hebrew  poetry  is  the  fruit  of  rehg- 

Wip    ,and  that  therefore  the  Hebrews  never  had  any 

•ocx&lar  poetry »     Keil  overlooked,  on  the  one  hand, 

tb&t;  it  was  in  the  interest  of  rehgion  that  the  com- 

pflex-s  of  the  Old  Testament  selected  as  its  contents 

^^Ha.-t.  aeemeii  mo«t  important  to  them  and  no  doubt 

1X1  humanity;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 

Old   Testament    still   contains    many 

3,   ^Elmploj'  tnicea  of  non-religioua  poetry.     That 

«Dt  of    song  and  poem  had  an  important  place 

I^oetry     in  the  life  of  old   Israel  is  seen  from 

^y  He*     the  fact^  that  historians  referred  to  old 

bfcws.      songs,  and  that  prophets  adopted  their 

fonn.     It  is  provable  that  in  all  con- 

diticMiE  of  life  the  song  or  the  chant  was  heard — at 

tl*e  'Wedding  (Jer.  vii.  34,  xxv.  10;   1  Mace.  ix.  39), 

evdiL  that  of  a  king  (Ps.  xlv.);  lovers  broke  into  song 

CI«a.  v-.  1-'^;  Eiiek.  xxxiii.  32).     The  people  sang  in 

the    harvest-field  (Ps.  Lev.  13),  at    the  wine*press 

{Istt.  jtvi.  10;    Jer.  xxv,  30),  at  the  discovery  of 

^^ter  (Nuro.  xxi.  17  sq.),  and  at  the  feast  (Isa>  v.  12; 

*^-  l3dx.  12)-     Occasionally  at  the  fea^t  a  host  im- 

Pf^'^iaod  the  song  (Amos  vi.  5)  or  the  riddle  (Judges 

^^-    12),  but  usually  singer  and  songstress  were 

?**^®i5d  to  entertain  the  guests  (II  Sam,  xix.  35; 

^^^8  X.  12;   Eccles.  u,  8;   compare  also  David's 

P^^Uon  at  Saul's  court).     Everywhere  vocal  music 

,  **^  expression  of  joy;  so  closely  are  they  related 

^t  the  bard  seems  to  be  out  of  place  in  the  atm«s- 

P*^n&  of  gloom  (Anaos  \iii.  10;   Job  xxi.  12;    Prov. 

30),     Nevertheless,  death,  too.  called  forth  lis 
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1 7^  peculiar  form  of  poetry;  the  '*  Umient/'  sung 
/"  ^i^ned  mourning  women  (Jen  ix.  17  ^q,;  ef. 
'^*«o«  V.  16)  no  doubt  in  a  stereo t>7jed  form.    If  the 
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was  a  king  or  a  hero,  real  poets  composed 

^-^Ijwnents  (II  Sam.  i.  19  sqq.,    iii,  33  sq.;    II 

j^^^l-   xxxv.    25).    The    sacrifice    of    the   virgin 

w  ^MStiter  of  Jephthah  wa^j  annually  commemorated 

(^^*^g6s  (Judges  xi.  40);    the  warriors  called  to 

Z^   ^Jiotber  in  rhythmic  shouts  (I  Sam.  xviii.  7, 

p^'    I  It  xxix.  5;   Judges  v.  29);   on  his  return  the 

^^^^^ror  either  himself  sang  liis  exploits  (Gen,  iv. 

j^     4udges  XV.   16),  or  employtHl  a  poet,   whose 

ijr^^^,  like  that  of  Eteborah,  became  the  sources  for 

^^Hiitofian  (cf.  Num.  xxi.  M,  27;  Jftsh.  x.  12-13 

ijl^fci  V.  II).    Satire,  too,  was  clothed  in  f>oetry 

ggjgW  V,  15-17;    Hab.   ii.  6  sqq.;    Jer.   vii,  29; 

"2^.  xix.  I,  xxvi.  17);  proverbs  and  parables  werti 

^'^'^  in  poetic  measure  (Judges  ix.  7  sqq.;  II  Kings 


xiv,  9  sqq. J  II  Sam.  xii.  1  sqq.,  xiv.  6  sqq.),  which 
was  adopted  by  the  prophets  (Isa.  v.  1»  sqq., 
xxviii.  23  sqq.;  Eaek.  xvii.  2  sqq.)  and  the  teacher 
(Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes),  and  in  the  practise  of 
it  Solomon  was  considered  chief  (1  Kings  v.  12). 
How  valuable  the  Israelites  themselves  considered 
their  poetry  is  evinced  by  the  many  collections 
which  were  made;  thus,  one  containing  dirges  is 
mentioned  II  Chron.  xxxv.  25;  there  are  also  tb© 
older  "  Book  of  the  wars  of  Yahweh  "  (Num.  xxi. 
14-15)  and  the  "  Book  of  Jasher  '*  (|>erhups  *'  The 
Book  of  the  Upright/'  Joshua  x.  12-13.). 

The  Old  Testament  teaches,  however,  that  poetry 
found  its  highest  development  in  the   sphere  of 

rehgion;    song,  mujyic,  and  the  dance 

J,  Religious  were  always  the  indispensable  form  of 

Use  of      the  cult  (Ex.  xxxii.  18;  Judges  xxi.  21; 

Poetry,      II  Sam.  vi.  5,  14);    a  very  old  song, 

with  which  the  ark  was  greeted,  is 
pr©ser\'ed  in  Num.  x.  35-36;  at  the  Ephraimilic 
sanctuaries  hymns  were  simg  to  har|>  accompani- 
ment (Amos  v.  23),  and  in  Judah  t«  that  of  the  pi[)e 
and  flut«  (Isa.  xxx.  29.  After  the  retiun  there  were 
temple-singers  (Ezra  ii.  41)  who  sang  such  lyrics  as 
are  preserved  in  the  Psalter,  a  book  which  contains 
also  purely  individualistic  hymns  (xii.  1  sqq.^  xvii. 
12  sqq.,  xviii.  18  sqq.,  xx.  7  sqq.).  From  Jer.  xlv. 
3,  w^hich  sounds  hke  a  citation,  and  from  Lamenta- 
tions, especially  chap,  iii.,  the  conclusion  may  l»e 
drawn  that  the  religious  lyric  was  well  developed 
long  before  the  Exile.  But  religious  poetry  found 
a  yet  wider  field,  for  the  style  of  the  prophets  is  so 
decidedly  rhythmical  that  rhetoric  immediately 
glides  over  into  poetry.  No  doubt  this  was  an 
inheritance  from  ancient  prophecy,  which  wa« 
accompanied  by  music  (I  Sam.  x.  5;  11  Kings  iii. 
15;  cf.  Ps.  xlix.  4).  The  tearhnrs  of  wisdom  could 
not  dispense  with  poetry,  hence  the  proverb  is 
expressed  in  gnomic  form  vvith  its  parables  and 
rhythm;  even  Ecclesiaste*?,  though  ordinarily  col- 
orless and  devoid  of  music,  now  and  then  ghdcs 
into  rhythm  (Eccles.  iii,  1-8,  xii.  1^),  and  the 
author  of  Ihti  Book  of  Job  Ims  handled  a  religio- 
philosoptiical  problem  in  such  a  way  that  he  would 
have  been  one  of  hiunanity^s  greatest  poets  had  not 
the  theologian  in  him  dominated  the  poet. 

Thus  it  appears  that  any  presentation  of  Hebrew 
poetry  is  hmited  to  the  religious  hferature  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  the  results  would  have  to  be  mod- 
ified were  secular  poetry  as  plentifully  prcserx'ed 
as  is  the  religious.     Consequently  a  definite  answer 

can    not    be  given    to    the  question 

4.  The  Epic  whether  or  not  the  Hebrews  had  a 

and  the     drama;    only  this  may  be  said,  that 

Drama      none  ha.s  Ixsen  preser\^ed,  for  the  S<ing 

Lacking,     of  Solomon,  if  rightly  understood,  is 

not  a  drama,  and  Job  is  a  collection  of 
monologues  and  dialogtjcs  held  together  by  nar- 
rative. Still,  from  all  this  the  inference  is  not 
necessary  that  the  Israelites  in  their  secular  poetry 
had  no  drama,  but  the  siUient  characteristic  of 
Semitic  poetrj'"  makes  the  knowledge  of  the  dramatic 
art  among  tiie  Hebrt*ws  extremely  doubtful.  The 
same  13  true  of  the  epic,  wliich  is  hartlly  conceivable 
in  a  prophetic  atmosphere  that  an  a  rule  exc! tides 
every  mythological  element.    But  since  at  least  one 
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Semitic  people,  the  Babylonians,  had  the  epic,  it 
seems  likely  that  Israel,  too,  had  once  epic  poetry, 
and  reminiscences  or  suggestions  of  such  a  form  are 
still  found,  though  they  are  used  merely  for  dec- 
orative purpose  (Job  iii.  8,  ix.  13;  Ps.  Ixxiv.  13-14). 
But  if  one  understand  by  epic  only  hero-stories 
in  poetic  form,  then  the  Hebrews  had  much  of  such 
poetry.  If  now,  with  this  reservation,  one  would 
get  a  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  Hebrew  poetry, 
he  would  find  a  good  aid  in  the  Old  Testament 
division  of  this  variety  of  literature  into  lyric  song 
and  proverb.  The  lyric  song  in  the  secular  field 
embraces  love-songs,  war-songs,  and  dirges,  all  of 
which  are  found  in  the  religious  area, 
5.  Forms  as  given  in  Ps. ;  Ex.  xv.;  Deut.  xxxii.; 
Mentioned  I  Sam.  ii.;  Nahum  i.;  Hab.  iii.,  and 
in  the  Old  Lamentations.  As  special  kinds  of 
Testament,  poetry  the  Old  Testament  mentions  the 
prayer-hymn  (Ps.lxxi.  1;  Hab.  iii.  1,  cf. 
Ps.  Ixxii.  20)  and  the  song  of  praise  (Ps.  cxlv.  1 ).  The 
"  proverb  "  has  a  far  wider  range.  This  is  directed 
rather  to  the  intellect  than  to  the  feeling,  is  com- 
plex, combines  apparently  heterogeneous  elements, 
and  gives  in  condensed,  often  enigmatical,  form  an 
experience  or  a  moral  truth  (cf.  I  Sam.  xxiv.  14; 
Esek.  xii.  22-23,  xviii.  2;  Prov.  i.  1,  x.  1,  xxv.  1); 
it  is  used  by  the  philosopher  (Job  xxvii.  1,  xxix.  1), 
the  seer  (Num.  xxiii.  7,  18),  the  allegorizer  (£^k. 
xvii.  2,  xxiv.  3),  and  the  mocker  (Isa.  xiv.  4;  Mic. 
ii.  4;  Hab.  ii.  6).  The  following  is  the  range  of  the 
use  of  the  proverb:  (1)  in  sentences  like  those  just 
given,  riddles,  and  dark  sayings  (Prov.  i.  6);  (2) 
it  means  the  riddle  proper  (Judges  xiv.  12  sqq.; 
I  Kings  X.  1);  (3)  it  stands  for  fables  (Judges  ix. 
7-8;  II  Kings  xiv.  9-10);  (4)  for  parables  (II  Sam. 
xii.  1  sqq.,  xiv.  6  sqq.;  Isa.  v.  1  sqq.,  xxviii.  23 
sqq.);  (5)  for  allegories  (Ezek.  xvii.  2,  xxiv.  3); 
(6)  for  satires  and  mockeries  (Hab.  ii.  6);  (7)  for 
expressions  of  wisdom  (Ps.  xlix.;  Prov.  i.-ix.;  Eccles. ; 
Job);  (8)  for  didactic  presentation  of  history 
(Ps.  xcv.,  Ixxviii.);  (9)  and  for  prophcticliterature 
(Num.  xii.  8,  xxiii.  7,  18;  Dan.  v.  12).  But  the 
line  between  the  lyric  and  the  proverb  is  not  sharply 
drawn,  and  the  two  overlap  and  interchange. 

Absolute  certainties  about  the  artistic  form  of 
Hebrew  poetry  are  very  few;  still  it  may  be  said 
that  criticism  has  established  the  following  facts: 
(1)  Poetry  is  not  satisfied  with  ordi- 
6.  Charac-  nary  diction,  but  searches  for  sonorous, 
teristics  of  rare,  ancient  expressions;  it  often  uses 
Hebrew     a  different  relative,  longer  pronominal 
Poetry,      suffixes,  different  nominal  endings,  and 
has  a  preference  for  alliteration,  asso- 
nances and  word  pictures;    of  a  conscious  use  of 
rime    for    metrical    purposes  there   is   no    trace. 
(2)  Owing  to  its  kinship  to  music  and  the  dance, 
poetry  demands  a  form  controlled  by  rhythm.    But 
here  is  the  least  known  area,  for,  whereas  the  Arabs 
had  a  developed  meter  long  before  they  knew  how 
to  write,  the  Old  Testament  poetiy  takes  such  form 
that  many  have  given  up  all  hope  of  finding  a  meter 
at  all,  in  the  place  of  which  they  discover  merely 
the  "  thought-rhythm,"  the  so-called  "  parallelism 
of  members."     The  simplest  form  of  this  is  the 
synonymous  parallelism,  in  which  the  second  part 
of  the  line  or  verse  repeats  in  different  form  the 


sense  of  the  first  (Ps.  ii.  4;  Job  vi.  8;  Isa.  v.  7; 
Song  of  Sol.  viii.  6);  at  times  only  a  part  of  the 
first  line  is  repeated  (Job  iii.  8),  or  the  picture  is 
followed  by  the  fact  (Prov.  ii.  22;  Job  vii.  9); 
at  times  the  two  members  bear  the  same  relation  to 
each  other  as  the  obverse  and  the  reverse  of  a  coin 
(Song  of  Sol.  vii.  10).  A  second  form  is  known  as 
the  antithetical,  in  which  the  sense  of  the  two  mem- 
bers is  opposed  (Ps.  xviii.  27;  Prov.  xi.  1).  Besides 
these  two  varieties,  Lowth  names  a  third,  the  syn- 
thetic, in  which  the  members  merely  hang  together 
without  being  parallel  or  antithetic  (cf.  Ps.  iii.  2, 
xi.  3,  xxix.  1;  Job  xiii.  16,  xxxiii.  29;  Prov.  ii.  31; 
Ex.  XV.  16).  Ordinarily  the  parallelism  has  two 
members,  at  times  three  (Song  of  Sol.  iv.  10;  Ps.  ii. 
2,  vi.  6,  liv.  3),  four  (Ps.  cxiv.  1-2;  Deut.  xxxii.  11; 
Judges  V.  4, 14),  and  even  as  many  as  six  (Lam.  i.  1). 
(3)  Altogether  different  is  the  problem,  however,  if 
the  search  is  for  the  resolution  of  Hebrew  poetry 
into  a  true  rhythm  and  if  parallelism  is  regarded 
merely  as  a  frequent  accompaniment.  Merx,  for 
example,  sees  in  parallelism  merely  a  rhetorical  law 
which  may  accompany,  but  does  not  constitute,  the 
poetic  form,  and  Grinmie  goes  so  far  as  to  deduce 
parallelism  directly  from  the  rhythm.  Here  appears 
the  question  often  affirmatively  answered,  and  as 
frequently  answered  in  the  negative,  whether  or 
not  a  meter  can  be  pointed  out  in  Hebrew  poetry. 
The  assertion  that  the  IsraeUtes  had  a  verse  measure 
is  old.  Josephus  says  that  Moses  wrote  two  poems 
in  hexameter  (Ex.  xv.;  Deut.  xxxii.),  and  David 
some  in  trimeters,  and  others  in  pentameter. 
Similar  claims  are  foimd  in  Eusebius  and  Jerome; 
and  the  latter  discovers  in  Job  the  hexameter,  in 
Lam.  i.,ii.,  iv.,  the  Sapphic  measure,  and  in  Lam.  iii. 
the  trimeter.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that,  on  the  one  hand,  these  authors  were  endeavor- 
ing to  remove  the  prejudice  of  their  readers  against 
the  Hebrew,  and,  on  the  other,  that  only  by  com- 
paring the  Hebrew  with  the  Greek  could  they  make 
Hebrew  poetry  intelligible;  nevertheless  their  tes- 
timony, especially  that  of  Jerome,  is  of  importance. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  the  discovery  of  a  meter 
would  be  a  great  help  to  the  textual  critic  and  the 
exegete,  consequently  a  number  of  scholars  have 
set  themselves  the  task  of  searching  for  the  key  to 
this  mystery.  They  fall  into  two  grouj)s,  the  one 
of  which  (represented  by  Merx,  Bickell,  Gietmann) 
tries  to  find  the  same  meter  as  is  found  in  Syriac 
poetry,  Servian  hero-tales,  and  new  Romance  poetry 
where  the  rhytlmi  is  produced  by  a  definite  number 
of  syllables.  Bickell,  the  ablest  champion  of  this 
theory,  claims  that  in  the  verse  every  other  syllable 
is  accented,  and  that  in  the  foot  the  accent  always 
falls  on  the  penultimate;  consequently,  that  in 
verses  of  even  number  of  syllables  the  measure 
would  be  trochaic,  in  those  of  uneven  number, 
iambic;  and  he  has  formulated  a  complete  system 
of  rules,  in  accordance  with  which  different  syllables 
may  at  times  be  dropped,  the  half-vowels  counted 
or  omitted,  the  suffixes  changed,  and  so  on.  The 
other  group  (Ley,  Neteler,  Briggs,  Grimme,  Duhm, 
Bertholet,  Gunkel)  counts  only  the  tone-beat, 
regarding  the  unaccented  and  slightly  accented 
syllables  between  the  tone-beats  as  imessential  to 
the  meter.     Ley  has  found  hexameters,  octameters, 
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cfeoametere,  and  elegiac  pentameters,  which  may 
be  diATided  into  smaller  parts  and  interchange  witli 
one  another.  Grimiae,  however,  ha^  his  tjtrophea 
ocmsifit  of  from  two  to  four  verses  with  from  tw^o  to 
Gve  t-one-beat«,  but  thinks  that  the  verses  must 
bave  the  same  measure;  consequently  verses  of 
four  t>eataand  three  beats^  or  of  four  and  five  beats, 
are  n,ot  interchangeable,  while  those  of  four  may 
interolmnge  with  verses  of  two  beats,  and  verses 
with  £ve  beats  (2-J-3)  interclxange  with  verses 
of  i-mro  and  three  beata.  In  general  agreement  with 
this  scheme  are  the  conclusions  of  the  exhaustive 
iaves ligation  of  Sievers*  who  found*  however,  a 
t^  rhythm,  fitted  both  for  song  and  recitation, 

^dk-ealled  pseudo-ana  peat  met43r.  But  too  much 
caution  can  not  be  exercised  in  judgment  of  these 
aystems,  for  in  all  there  are  admitted  difficidties, 
Evci-y  sy^cm  of  metrics  rests  not  only  upon  laws, 
but  ut  jDon  incalculable  quantities,  wiiicli  no  acwteness 
can  €iisco\^r  where  every  tradition  is  wanting.  But 
difficAolty  attend."^  search  for  the  laws  of  expres- 
sion, inasmuch  as  the  original  pronunciation  is  no 
longie^  certainly  known.  Moreover,  the  text  is  by  no 
njeaixs  certain;  in  places  it  is  demonstrably  comipL 
AnotHer  difficulty  is  found  in  the  uncertain  bound' 
ftnes  cf  Hebrew  poetry.  The  Maaoretes  have  fur- 
aished  only  Psalms,  Proverbs,  and  Job  with  poetical 
■*5cenfuution;  but  this  is  decidedly  erroneous,  since 
™^*"  books  contain  poetry.  In  different  composi- 
tioik«  different  forms  may  be  expected,  as,  for 
™**^t^^cc,  in  the  recited  speech  and  the  chanted  song  i 
^«  "^^Isile  it  b  undoubtctily  true  that  most  proph- 
^  Contains  true  poetry,  if  is  hardly  conceivable 
^^  the  authors  felt  themaclves  bound  to  any  par- 
tinix^jr  m^j^^j.  Bickell  is  able  to  remove  aU  of  these 
^^^^lionB  by  citing  Syriac  analogies*  but  proof  is 
^''*^iy  lacldng  that  the  Hebn?ws  had  the  mma 
^5^^«5d  of  making  poetry  as  the  Syrians.  Moreover, 
Di^CL^jj  js  forced  to  ignore  the  Masoretic  notations, 
J  Ilia  system   h  absolutely  irreconcilable  with 

JOft^l^ljy^ig  and  Jerome's  statements.  More  probable 
Tkl^r*^  other  system,  though  Ley  and  Grim  me  with 
rules  go  far  beyond  recognizee!  knowledge.    In 

^^tof  this  system  there  arc  strong  reasons:  in 


tbei 
hyr% 


.   ^Grst  place,  the  Masoretic  accentuations  can  be 

j'^^^^cd;   in  the  second  place,  good  n\siilts  are  ob- 

JJ***^ble  in  spit-e  of  a  doubtful  text;  and  it  is  hardly 

■^*^  denied  that  double  verses  of  three  plus  three 

-beats  occur  so  frequently  that  they  may  be 

as  governing  the  normal  meter  of  the 

and  besides,  the  system  harmonizce  with 

J.        «Utementa  of  Josephus  and  Jerome.     To  this 

-  ^*^  Vist  be  added  that  there  are  remarkable  analogies 

^^^^•ibylonian  litemture      Another  form  of  Hebrew 

/^^^  n%   the   so-called    Kinah   or  dirse-meter,  has 

of 


richly  illuminated  through  the  inveatigationa 


-^^udde.    This  is  a  common  hnc  followed  by  a 


i^'^'ter  broken  one,  asually  three  tone-ljeats  fol- 
"l^^^^  by  two,  in  which  Ley  and  Grimme  see  lines 
^Tve  tone-beats  (Amos  v.  2;  Ezek.  xix,  2;  Isa,  t, 
_  ^wiq»  xiv.  4  sqq,;  Lam.  i.-iv,):  this  measure 
r*^*^*3*  roost  fit  to  repnesent  the  mood  of  the  mourn - 
^-^^ntnen.     When   this  meter  is  found   in  such 

IP*^sriisa«  P*i.  xix,  7,  aqq.  Ixv.  5-8,  Ixxxiv.  1  sq.,  ci.; 
****'-  xjcxii,  9-14,  it  ia  to  be  regarded  as  merely  a 
P^^^tic  device.     (3)  Finally  the  Old  Testament  lias 


alphabetical  (acrostic) poems,  Ps.ix.-x.,  xxv,,  xxxiv,, 
xxxvii.^cxi,,cxii.,cxix„cxlv.;  Lam,i,-iv.;  Prov.xxxi. 
10  sqq,,  and  no  doubt  Nahum  i,  2-ii,  3  (according 
to  BickeM  also  Ecclus.  li,  13-20),  Among  these  are 
many  variations,  from  such  Psalms  as  cxi.  and  cxii., 
in  which  a  new  letter  begins  every  half-verse,  to 
Ps,  cxix,,  where  every  letter  is  eight  times  repeated 
as  an  initial.  In  aome  the  alphabetical  order  h 
barely  visible  (Ps.  ix.  sq.;  Nahum  i),  a  fact  which 
can  be  due  only  to  faulty  tninamission;  indeed,  it 
seems  that  Gunkel  and  Bickell  have  been  able  prac- 
tically to  reconstruct  the  Nahum  passage.  These 
alphabetical  songs  tell  further  that  the  poets  devel- 
oped the  stanza  in  its  unity,  and  in  complexity 
carried  it  at  least  as  far  as  to  the  length  of  sixteen 
lines,  fis  in  Ps.  cxix.;  a  further  development  was  the 
refrain  u.sed  in  Ps.  xlii,  5,  ll.xliii.  5,  ILlix,  9,  17, 
Ixxx,  3,  7,  19;  also  in  the  Prophets,  Anios  i.  3,  6, 
A  variation  of  this  ia  found  in  the  repetition  of  the 
opening  verse  (Isa,  v,  8,  11,  18/22;  Hab.  ii.  9,  12, 
15),  Considering  such  facta  as  these,  many  students 
have  followed  K5ster  in  supposing  that  all  Old 
Testament  poetry  muat  be  composed  of  stanzas; 
but  a  difference  of  opinion  has  arisen  upon  the  ques- 
tion whether  single  lines  (so  Sommer,  Dehtzsch) 
or  the  distich  or  triKtich  (so  Hupfeld)  shoidd  be 
considered  the  unit  of  the  stanza.  This  question 
haii  found  an  elaborate  treatment  in  D.  H.  Miiller's 
Die  Propheten  in  ihrer  ursprungliclien  Form  (Vienna, 
1896),  but  his  results  appear  to  be  as  doubtful  as 
Bertholet's  division  of  Ezek.  xv.  and  Bickell's  and 
Duhm's  of  Job  iii.  (F.  Buhl.) 

B[BLioGRA.Pirr:  I.  From  the  comparative  dtiitid point  ooti- 
Bulfc:  W,  (a<*fleciiuit.  GetchichU  der  hebrfii»tAm  Spracht  und 
ScJirifi,  Leipsic,  1815;  E,  Renan,  HiaL  a6n^aie  dr*  Ittngxtea 
a^mitique*,  Pftris,  t863;  B.  Stade.  Emeute  PrUfuno  dea 
suiachen  dem  phftnizitchen  und  fudirQiaehen  Verwandt^ 
achaftaffradea,  Lcipaic,  1875;  F,  Hommel,  Die  aemitiachen 
Volker  und  Sprachen,  Lpippjc.  1883;  P.  de  Lfisarde, 
U^beraicAt  aber  die,  im  AramHiach,  Arabiach  und  Hebr&iack 
abliche  Biidung  der  ^f&mifm.  CJdtHnjtea,  1889;  W.  Wri«ht» 
Lecturea  on  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Semitic  Lan- 
ffimgea,  Cambridge,  1800:  J>  B&rtK,  Die  Nominalbildung 
in  den  aemitiachen  Spruchen,  Leipsie,  1E&4  I  O.  E,  Lind- 
b(>rifp  VerQleichende  Grammatik  der  temitiaehen  Spraditn^ 
Gothnnberg,  1898;  H.  Zirnmem,  Verffleichande  Gram^ 
mtUik  dsr  aemitiachan  Spruekm,  Berlin,  1898;  T.  N6l- 
deke,  Dim  aemiliachen  Spradun^  Leip^ic^  1890. 

On  tbe  history  of  tbe  «tttdy  of  the  Hebrew  laaguag^: 
I'L  Ewald  and  L.  Dxikm,  BeHrOge  lur  Geachichie  der  aUea^ 
ten  Aualegung  und  SprcchtrkUlrung  dea  A.  T.,  Statlcart, 
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Talmud  und  Midraach,  Berlin,  1879;  S.  Baer  and  H.  L. 
Strack,  DiJcduke  ha-teamim  dca  Ben  Aacher,  Leipidc,  1879; 
W.  Bacher.  Die  kebrHiache  Sprachwiaaenachaft  imwi*  10,  bia 
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I^]diabiijn;b,  18S0;  Idem,  AuafUhriichae  grammatiadirkrHi' 
achea  LehrgebAude  der  hebrdiachen  Sprache,  ib.  1817; 
id«m.  Theaaurua  phiU>lofficue  critiatM  Hnffuce  hebraicix  .  .  , 
V,  T,,  ib,  1836-68;  ,h  Olnhausen,  Lc6rbr«'A  der  habraiacken 
Sprache,  Brunswick,  1861;  F.  Uottcher,  A ttafiihrlichea  Lehr- 
buchder  hebrQiachen  Sjyrache,  2  vob,,  Lerpfdc,  1866-68;  H, 
Bwald,  Lehrburh  der  hebraierhen  Sprache^  GdttiaB^^Q,  1870, 
Eng,  tranal,  Edinburgh,  1879;  B,  Stade,  Lekrhueh  der 
habraiacken  Grammaiik,  Leipiiir,  18T9;  E.  K6mg,  Lehr- 
aahtkude  der  hebrAiachen  Sprathe,  ib.  1881-97;  A.  Mi'lUer, 
OulHnea  of  Hebrew  Syntax,  Edinburgh,  1888;  8.  R,  Driver, 
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S.  R.  Driver,  and  C.  A.  Briggs,  A  Hebrew  and  Enolieh 
Lexicon  of  the  O.  T.,  Oxford,  1892-1906;  C.  Siegfried 
and  B.  Stade.  HebrAiachee  W&rterbuch  turn  A.  T.,  Leipsic, 
1893;  A.  B.  Davidson,  Hebrexo  Syniax,  Edinburgh,  1896; 
J.  R.  Kennedy,  HArew  Synonyme,  London,  1898;  J.  D. 
Wijnkoop.  Hebrew  Sj/ntax,  ib.  1898.  Consult  also  the 
literature  under  Maborah. 

II.  The  subject  is,  of  course,  to  be  studied  with  the 
help  of  the  works  mentioned  in  and  under  Biblical  Intro- 
duction, especially  such  as  Driver,  Introduction.  A  very 
helpful  book  is  the  BeHage  of  E.  Kautssch  to  his  Heilige 
Schrift  dee  A.  T.,  Freiburg,  1896.  Eng.  transl.,  Outline  of 
the  Hiat.  of  the  O.  T.,  London,  1898.  The  best  book  in 
English,  which  covers  all  phases  of  the  subject,  is  C.  A. 
Briggs,  The  Study  of  Holy  Scripture,  New  York.  1899. 
The  subject  of  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament  as  litera- 
ture has  during  the  past  decade  awakened  wide  interest. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  works  evoked  by  this  new 
movement:  The  Bible  ae  Literature,  by  various  hands. 
New  York.  1896;  S.  Leathes.  The  Claima  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment,  ib.  1897;  I.  Abrahams,  Chapters  on  Jewish  Litera- 
ture, ib.  1899;  R.  Moulton.  Literary  Study  of  the  Bible, 
Boston,  1899;  idem,  Short  IntrodiuAion  to  the  Literature 
of  the  Bible,  ib.  1903;  L.  Abbott.  Life  and  Literature  of 
the  Hebrews,  ib.  1901 ;  J.  P.  Peters,  Early  Hebrew  Story, 
New  York.  1904;  M.  Dods.  The  BibU,  ite  Origin  and 
Nature,  ib.  1905;  C.  F.  Kent.  Tfie  Origin  and  Permanent 
Value  of  the  O.  T.,  ib.  1906;  idem.  The  StudenVs  O.  T., 
vols,  i.,  ii.,  iv.  (the  introductions  and  appendices  are 
of  special  value);  N.  Mann,  T?ie  Evolution  of  a  Great 
Literature,  Boston.  1905;  J.  H.  Gardiner.  The  Bible 
as  English  Literature,  New  York,  1906:  W.  F.  Adeney, 
How  to  Read  the  Bible,  New  York,  1907.  A  book  not 
antiquated  is  J.  F first,  Oeschichte  der  biblischen  Lit- 
eratur,  Leipsic,  1867-70.  For  a  survey  of  the  conserva- 
tive literature  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  literature 
under  Biblical  CRmcisM,  where  the  works  of  Beattie, 
Munhall.  Green,  and  Orr  are  mentioned  and  do  justice 
to  the  case  for  the  traditional  theory  of  the  origin  of  the 

0.  T. 

III.  In  addition  to  the  works  of  Herder  and  Lowth 
mentioned  in  the  text,  the  dissertation  of  the  latter  in  his 
commentary  on  Isaiah  is  to  be  noted.  The  subject  is 
usually  discussed  in  the  introduction  to  the  commen- 
taries on  the  books  which  contain  poetry,  and  especially 
those  on  the  poetical  and  prophetical  books.  For  the 
English  student  the  best  summary  is  in  C.  A.  Briggs. 
Study  of  Holy  Scripture,  chaps,  xiv.-xvii..  New  York, 
1899.  Consult  further  on  the  subject  of  Hebrew  poetry: 
Kdster,  in  TSK,  iv.  (1831),  40  sqq.;  F.  Delitssch,  Zur 
Oeschichte  der  jUdischen  Poesie,  Leipsic.  1836;  J.  G.  Wen- 
rich,  De  poeseos  H^fraicce  .  .  .  indole,  ib.  1843;  E.  Meier, 
Die  Form  der  hebrHischen  Poesie,  Ttibingen,  1853;  idem, 
Oeschichte  der  poelischen  National-Literatur,  Berlin.  1856; 

1.  Taylor.  Spint  of  Hebrew  Poetry,  London,  1861;  H. 
Ewald,  Dichter  des  Alten  Bundes,  GSttingen,  1868,  Eng. 
transl..  Poetical  Books  of  the  O.  T.,  London,  1880;  H. 
Steiner.  Ueber  hebr&ische  Poesie,  Basel.  1873;  Budde,  in 
TSK,  1874,  pp.  747  sqq.;  ZATW,  ii  (1882).  1  sqq..  49 
sqq..  iii  (1883),  299  sqq.,  xi  (1891),  234  sqq.,  xii  (1892), 
31  aqq.,  261  sqq.;  A.  Werfer,  Die  Poesie  der  Bibel, 
TObingen,  1875;  G.  Bickell,  Metrics  Biblica  regula 
exemplis  Ulustratce,  Innsbruck,  1879;  idem,  Carmina 
V.  T.  metrice,  ib.  1882;  idem,  in  ZDMG,  1880.  pp. 
657  sqq.;  H.  Gietmann.  De  re  metrica  HebrcEorum,  Frei- 
burg, 1879;  B.  Neteler,  Grundzuge  der  hebr&isc/ien  Met- 
rik  der  Psalmen,  Munster,  1879;  W.  Wickes.  The 
Accentuation  of  the  Three  So-called  Poetical  Books  of 
the  O.  T..  Oxford.  1882;  M.  Heilprin,  The  Historical 
Poetry  of  the  Ancient  Hebrews,  2  vols..  New  York.  1879- 
1880;  G.  H.  Gilbert,  The  Poetry  of  Job,  Chicago,  1889; 
H.  Hartmann,  Die  fiebrdische  Verskunst,  Berlin.  1894;  H. 
Grimme,  in  ZDMG,  1  (1896).  529  sqq.;  P.  Vetter.  Die 
Metrik  des  Buches  Hiobs,  FreiburK,  1897:  P.  Ruben,  in 
JQR,  xi  (1899),  431  sqq.;  E.  Sicvera,  Metrische  Studien, 
2  vols.,  Leipaic,  1901-05;  O.  Hauser.  Die  Urform  der 
Psalmen.  Das  erste  Buch  des  Psalters  in  metrischer  Um- 
schrift  und  Ueber setzung,  Grossenhain,  1907;  B.  Marr, 
AUjudische  Sprache,  Metrik  und  Lunartheosophie,  part  i.. 
Dux.  1907;  E.  Kftnig,  Die  Poesie  des  AT.,  Leipsic,  1907; 
DB,  iv.  2-13;  EB,  iii.  3793-3804:  JE,  x.  93-100; 
while  the  files  of  the  JBL  and  PSBA  contain  very 
much  that  i»  pertinent,  especially  in  treatment  of  in- 
dividual books. 
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HEBREWS,  EPISTLE  TO  THE. 

Title  and  Destination  ( S 1  )>        Authorship.       Definite 
Contents  (S  2).  Data  (f  5). 

The  Readers  ($3).  Tradition  of  Pauline  Au- 

Date  (S  4).  thorship  (f  6). 

Ascription  to  Barnabas  and  Apollos  ($  7). 

Although  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  one  of  the 
most  important  doctrinal  works  comprised  in  the 
New  Testament,  its  author  can  not  be  determined 
with  certainty  either  from  ecclesiastical  tradition 
or  by  modem  critical  research;  nor  is  there  any 
notable  tradition  from  which  to  identify  those  to 
whom  it  was  addressed,  beyond  the  vague  "  to 
Hebrews  "  written  at  the  beginning  and  the  end. 

Although  the  title  is,  of  course,  not  of  the  author's 
writing,  it  goes  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  epistle,  which  was  uni- 
I.  Title  formly  called  "  the  Epistle  to  the 
and  Hebrews  "  by  the  year  200,  among 
Destination,  writers  and  churches  that  differ  widely 
as  to  its  authorship  and  relation  to  the 
canon,  in  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  his  teacher 
(Eusebius,  Hist,  ecd.f  VI.  xiv.  2-4)  equally  with 
Tertullian  (De  pudicUiay  xx.).  It  can  not  be  shown 
that  the  epistle  was  ever  read  without  this  title 
or  with  another.  Unsuccessful  attempts  have  been 
made  to  identify  it  with  the  epistle  to  the  Laod- 
iceans  mentioned  in  Col.  iv.  16,  and  now  extant 
in  a  Latin  version;  and  still  more  groundless  at- 
tempts to  show  that  it  is  the  pseudo-Pauline 
epistle  "  To  the  Alexandrians,"  of  which  there  is 
no  certain  knowledge.  The  ancient  title,  differing 
from  those  of  the  Pauline  epistles  in  that  the  recip- 
ients are  not  designated  by  their  place  of  residence, 
shows  that  the  author  of  the  title  wished  to  mark 
them  out  as  bom  Jews.  If  the  title  is  supposed  to 
give  the  original  destination  of  the  epistle  from 
tradition,  one  can  not  see  why  it  should  have  been 
addressed  to  the  Hebrew-speaking  part  of  Jewish 
Christianity,  or  to  a  particular  Jewish-Christian 
Church  Hke  that  of  Jerusalem,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  Hellenistic  part.  If  it  is  based  on  the  contents 
of  the  letter,  it  is  equally  difficult  to  imagine  why 
a  work  written  in  such  good  Greek  should  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  originally  addressed  to  Hebrew- 
speaking  Christians.  This  theory  did  not  create  the 
title,  but  from  the  title  Clement  evolved  the  theory 
that  the  epistle  was  first  written  in  Hebrew  and 
then  translated  by  Luke;  later  writers  repeated  this 
view,  some  substituting  Clement  of  Rome  for  Luke. 
The  weakness  of  this  hypothesis  is  now  generally 
recognized.  Even  if  it  be  established  that  the 
recipients  are  designated  as  Hebrews  with  reference 
to  their  nationality  and  not  to  their  language,  the 
conclusion  does  not  follow  that  the  Hebrews  of 
Jerusalem  or  Palestine  are  alone  meant,  as  Clement 
of  Alexandria  and  his  teacher  (probably  Pantsnus), 
Euthalius,  and  Ephraem  thought.  The  supposition 
that  all  Jewish  Christians  throughout  the  world  are 
meant  is  excluded  by  xiii.  18-25.  The  addressing 
of  the  recipients  by  their  nationality  instead  of  by 
their  residence  (supposing  the  latter  to  have  been 
known)  can  be  explained  only  by  the  fact  that  the 
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giver  of  the  title  knew  or  believed  the  epistle  to 
bsve  been  addressed  to  the  Jewish-born  p^irt  of  a 
definite  local  or  provincial  church.  This,  then,  is 
the  sens©  of  the  title,  if  it  rests  on  a  tratlition  going 
back  to  the  date  of  the  cpbtle's  composition.  I<  is 
tkhso  possible  that  the  title  merely  reproduces  the 
impression  niiide  from  the  lucgiixixing  to  tlie  prescnit 
time  on  moett  readers  of  the  cpiatle.  The  next 
impressioii  received  from  the  epistle  itself  iis  to  the 
chnracter  of  the  recipients  is  that  they  formed  a 
homogeneoui*  body.  Complete  similarity  between 
their  conditions  appears  in  the  references  to  the 
origin  of  their  belief  and  the  men  to  whom  they 
owe  it  (ii.  3,  4,  \i.  1,  xiii.  7),  to  the  duration  of 
their  adherence  to  the  faith  (v,  12);  to  their  fihowinR 
of  it^  results  by  works  of  mercy  (vi.  10),  and  their 
sufferings  for  it  (x.  32-34);  to  their  dispositions  and 
the  dangers  threatening  theoi.  That  they  as  well  tm 
the  author  are  Jews  by  descent  is  evident  from 
numerous  passages  (i.  1,  iii.  9,  ii.  16,  xiii.  13;  ef. 
vi.  12-18  with  I  Ck>r.  x,  1;  Gal,  iii.  7-29,  iv.  21^1; 
Rom.  iv.  11-18).  The  writer  considen?  himself 
and  his  readers  the  direct  continuation  of  the  pre- 
Chjislian  people  of  Israel,  without  asking  how  they 
bec&me  members  of  God's  houstihold.  AlthouRh  he 
insists  on  the  universal  significance  of  the  death  of 
Cbrist  (ii,  9,  15,  v,  9,  ix.  20-28),  he  regards  it  so 
entirely  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity that  it  almost  seems  as  if  he  knew  only  of 
its  atoning  operation  on  the  sins  not  atoned  for 
under  the  old  covenant  (ix.  15,  xiii.  12;  cf.  Matt, 
i.  21),  and  considered  the  new  covenant  as  one 
which,  like  the  old,  was  only  for  the  people  to  which 
the  old  was  given  and  the  new  promised  (vUi.  6-1 3« 
%,  16.  17). 

For  the  understanding  of  the  epistle  it  is  necessary 

to  bear  in  mind  ihiit  tl  is  really  a  letter,  and  one 

with  a  practical  religious  purpose,  to 

3,  Con-  which  all  theoretical  expositions  are 
tents*  only  means.  Immediately  after  the 
fine  exposition  in  chapter  i,  the  prac- 
tical purpose  comes  out  in  the  earnest  warning  based 
upon  it  (ii.  1^).  After  the  second  theoretical  ex- 
position (ii.  5-18)  comes  the  exhortation  in  chapter 
iii.  only  broken  by  short  argumentative  bits.  The 
thort^tioD  in  iv.  14-16  is  justified  by  the  exposition 

the  Jewish  high-priesthood  and  the  royal  priest- 
liood  of  CluHst.  And  the  jmssage  wliich  is  most 
like  a  doctrinal  dissertation  (v\.  13-x.  IS)  is  antici- 
pated and  followed  by  much  strong  practical 
ftdmimition  (v.  U-vi.  12,  x.  19-39),  and  again 
chapter  xi.  is  plainly  subordinate  to  the  warnings 
wlucii  precede  and  follow  it.  If  in  some  plaees 
(iii.  12,  iv.  1,  11,  xii.  15,  16)  the  danger  of  individ- 
ual lapt«  is  mentioned*  the  whole  body  is  none  the 
Less  warned  not  to  fail  by  neglecting  the  mcs^sage  of 
salvation  (ii.  1-3,   xii.  25),  not  to  tread  under  foot 

tihm  Son  of  God  and  crucify  him  afresh  (vi.  4r-8» 
X-  2(^-29).     In  spite  of  their  long  continuance  in  the 
>Ouistian  faith,  they  are  still  in  the  position  of  new 
Keonverts  who  need  to  be  taught  the  first  principles 
(v.    ll-vi.  3).     A  gencFdil  relaxation  shows  itself 
(xii.  12);    their  patience  fails  (x.  36,    xii.   l-ll). 
Lake  the  Israehtes  in  the  wilderness,  they  make 
eompadsons  between  what  they  have  given  np  and 
what   they  have   gained   in   exchange.     But    the 
V.^13 


claims  which  they  make  are  such  as  only  those  who 
were  brought  up  in  the  faith  of  the  old  covenant 
and  its  promises  could  make.  Not  on!}^  in  order 
to  show  the  greater  responsibility  imposed  by  the 
knowledge  of  Christ's  rcvelatiun  (li.  1— i),  but  to 
remind  them  of  its  incomparable  excellence,  the  wri- 
ter shows  the  superiority  of  their  mediator  to  all 
mediators  of  the  old  covenant,  even  to  the  angels 
(i.).  What  they  find  unsatisfying  is  that  this  me- 
diator has  died  the  common  death  of  men  and  since 
that  has  been  Invisible;  so  he  shows  them  how, 
precisely  in  order  to  be  their  redeemer,  Jesus  had  to 
partake  fully  of  the  common  lot  (ii.  5-18),  and  that 
only  through  his  death  and  consequent  exaltation 
could  he  be  the  high  priest  who  was  to  do  perfectly 
what  the  old  high  pri(*sta  had  done  only  in  ty|>e 
and  figure  and  to  fulfil  the  promise  of  a  royal  priest- 
hood (iv.  14-x.  18).  Jewish  Christians  have  thus 
incomparably  more  tlmn  they  liad  Ix^fore  their  con- 
version; but  only  on  condition  of  holding  fast  to 
their  faith.  It  follows  that  the  danger  to  the  recip- 
ients of  tfie  epistle  was  not  the  l>eing  led  by  fiilse 
teachers  into  a  wrong  conception  of  the  Christian 
faith;  the  *'  divers  and  strange  doctrines  "  men- 
tioned in  xiii,  9  are  only  of  subordinate  importance* 
Nor,  again,  is  it  that  of  falling  away  to  a  Judaizing 
Christianity  by  a  iMslief  of  their  own  in  the  Mosaic 
law  as  permanently  binding.  The  view  to  which 
the  Hebrews  are  inchneci,  tluit  faith  in  the  crijcified 
Jesus  does  not  compensate  for  the  trials  of  the 
Christian  life,  is  not  really  a  religious  doctrine  at  all. 
Against  a  genmno  Judaism  it  would  be  tiseless  to 
adduce  the  fact,  on  wliich  it  insisted  itself,  that  the 
promises  made  to  God's  people  were  not  yet  all 
fulfilled,  but  were  certain  of  fulfilment.  But  there 
was  a  kind  of  Judaism  which  was  such  in  name  only 
— tlie  Judaism  of  the  high  priest  wiio  brought  about 
the  crticifixion,  and  of  Josephus,  who  betrayed  the 
hope  of  the  nation  to  the  Roman  emperor  for  the 
"  mess  of  pottage  "of  court  favor  (IFars,  II L,  viii. 
9;  VI,,  V.  4).  Against  a  Judaism  like  this,  \\ithout 
faith  or  hope,  Paul  stooil  with  the  Pharisees  (Acts 
%xiu.  6-9;  Rom.  x.  2);  and  it  was  to  such  a  Judaism 
that  the  recipients  of  tliis  letter,  to  judge  by  the 
expressions  of  its  author,  were  in  danger  of  falling 
away. 

The   opinion   represented    by  Rflth   {Epislolam 

vuLfo     '*  ad     Hfhraeos  "     i?wmptom  .  .  .  Leipsic, 

1836)  and    Von   Sfxien   (JPT,    1884, 

5.  The       pp.    435    sqq.,    627  sqq.)     that     the 

Readers,  epistle  was  addressed  to  Christians  of 
pretlominantly  pagan  origin  scarcely 
deserved  the  attention  it  receiv^ed;  and  not  much 
more  tenable  is  that  which  prevailed  among  a 
number  of  the  older  commentators  (Bleek,  Riehm), 
that  the  recipients  v^^^t^  still  taking  part  in  the 
Jewish  temple  worship  and  saerifjcos,  and  held 
this  to  l>e  necea.sary  to  the  atonement  for  sin.  so 
that  the  purpose  of  the  epistle  was  to  reason  them 
out  of  tliis  and  its  practical  consequences.  Nor 
is  there  any  support  in  the  epistle  for  the  ad- 
sun  ipt  ion  that  the  n'cipients  were  residents  of 
Jerusalem  or  of  Palestine;  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  other  theory  that  they  lived  in  Alex- 
andria and  adhered  to  the  worship  of  the  temple 
at   I>eontopolis.     The  view  brought  up   agam  by 
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Hofmann,  that  they  were  Jewish  Christians  of  An- 
tioch  and  its  neighborhood  has  at  least  this  in  its 
favor,  that  the  appropriateness  of  what  is  said  in 
ii.  3,  V.  12,  vi.  10  may  be  historically  demonstrated 
(see  Acts  xi.  19  sqq.,  xii.  25,  xiii.  1).  But  there  is 
no  strong  probability  for  any  hypothesis  except 
the  one  first  put  forth  by  Wetstein  (in  his  ed.  of 
the  New  Testament,  ii.  386,  Amsterdam,  1752), 
that  the  recipients  are  to  be  looked  for  in  Italy,  and 
especially  in  Rome.  Theodoret  argued  from  xiii.  24 
that  the  epistle  was  written  in  Italy;  and  while  one 
can  not  positively  assert  the  contrary  from  the 
designation  of  those  who  send  salutations  as  "  they 
of  Italy,"  it  seems  the  most  natural  construction. 
Instead  of  sending  greetings  from  all  the  Christians 
near  him  (I  Cor.  xvi.  20)  or  from  the  church  of  the 
place  where  he  is  (I  Pet.  v.  13),  the  writer  sends  them 
here  only  from  the  Christians  bom  in  Italy,  because 
they  would  have  a  special  interest  in  the  dwellers 
in  that  country.  Moreover,  in  xiii.  9  we  find  men- 
tion of  an  ascetic  tendency  related  to  that  discussed 
in  Rom.  xiv.  The  dispositions  of  the  Jewish-Chris- 
tian majority  in  Rome  which  are  combated  in  Rom. 
ix.  1,  xi.  12,  might  have  developed  into  a  bitterness 
which  is  reproved  in  Hebrews.  The  first  traces  of 
the  influence  of  the  epistle  are  found  in  the  earliest 
writings  that  issued  from  the  Roman  Church, 
admittedly  in  the  epistle  of  Clement,  and  probably 
in  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas.  The  fact  that  until 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  the  epistle  did  not 
belong  to  the  New  Testament  as  received  in  Rome 
would  be  explained  by  its  not  being  addressed  to  the 
Church  as  a  whole,  but  to  a  section  of  Roman 
Christians,  a  group  within  the  larger  body.  Those 
who  have  the  rule  over  them  in  their  narrower  circle 
(xiii.  17)  are  not  identical  with  "  all  them  that  have 
the  rule  over  you  "  in  xiii.  24,  whom  they  are  to 
salute,  and  similarly  ''  all  the  saints  ''  in  that  verse 
are  not  identical  with  those  to  whom  the  letter  is 
addressed.  According  to  x.  32,  they  have  at  some 
fairly  remote  period  suffered  severe  trials.  The 
statement  that  these  occurred  after  they  were 
illuminated  would  be  quite  superfluous  if  the  writer 
had  not  in  mind  a  contrast  with  other  such  trials 
which  they  had  endured  before  their  conversion. 
Under  Claudius,  probably  about  52,  the  Jews  were 
banished  from  Rome,  not  without  loss  of  property 
and  other  sufferings;  under  Nero,  in  64,  the  Chris- 
tians of  Rome,  for  the  most  part  of  Jewish  birth, 
suffered  much  more  severely.  Like  Aquila  and 
Priscilla  (Rom.  xvi.  3),  many  more  of  those  who 
left  Rome  as  Jews  under  Claudius  may  have 
returned  as  Christians  under  Nero,  or  have  been 
converted  after  their  return.  In  another  context 
they  are  reminded  of  the  deceased  preachers  and 
teachers  who  have  sealed  their  testimony  with  their 
blood — ^thus  especially  Peter  and  Paul  (xiii.  7;  cf. 
Clement,  I  Cor.  v.). 

From  the  foregoing  it  follows  that  the  epistle  was 

not  written  immediately  after  64-67,  but  probably 

in  75  at  the  earUest.     On  the  other 

4.  Date,     hand,  the  mention  of  Timothy,  and  the 

indisputable  use  made  of  the  epistle  by 

Clement  of  Rome  prevent  us  from  placing  the  date 

of  its  composition  as  late  as  the  closing  years  of  the 

first  century.    About  80  is  the  most  probable  date. 


The  groimds  adduced  for  a  date  eariier  than  70  are 
mainly  the  same  as  are  used  to  prove  a  continuance 
of  the  temple  worship  at  that  time,  and  fall  with 
them.  From  the  allegorical  employment  of  Ps.  xcv. 
in  iii.  7  sqq.  it  may  be  assimied  that  forty  years  had 
elapsed  since  the  earthly  ministiy  of  Jesus,  and  that 
the  threatened  judgment  had  fallen  on  the  impeni- 
tent part  of  the  Jewish  race. 

Even  less  agreement  seems  to  have  been  reached 

as  to  the  identity  of  the  author  than  as  to  the 

recipients  of  the  letter.     It  may  be 

5.  Author-  hoped  that  the  notion  of  Schwe^er  (in 
ship.        Daa  nachapostolitche  Zeitalter,  ii.  304- 

Definite  305,  Tabingen,  1846),  abeady  amply 
Data.  disproved  by  KOstlin  (in  TheologMie 
Jahrbucher,  1853,  pp.  410-428,  1854, 
pp.  366-446,  463-483),  that  the  writer  wished  to 
be  taken  for  Paul  without  being  Paul,  will  not 
again  be  brought  forward.  This  is  deprived  of  all 
plausibihty  by  the  lack  of  any  initial  salutation  or 
self-designation,  by  the  lack  of  emphasis  on  the 
allusions  to  the  writer's  personality,  and  by  the 
evidently  earnest  purpose  of  guarding  a  circle  of 
readers  whose  internal  and  external  circumstances 
are  clearly  marked  from  the  danger  of  apostasy. 
Equally  untenable  is  Overbeck's  theory  that  the 
epistle  received  its  present  form  in  Alexandria  about 
160-170,  the  initial  salutation  with  the  real  writer's 
name  having  been  dropped  and  the  last  four  verses 
added,  for  the  purpose  of  p>assing  it  off  as  an  epistle 
of  Paul,  and  thus  getting  it  included  in  the  canon 
(Zur  OeschichU  des  KarumSf  pp.  1-70,  Chemnitz, 
1880).  The  bold  forger  whom  this  theory  supposes 
would  certainly  not  have  stopped  short  of  adding  a 
salutation  containing  Paul's  name,  which  alone  could 
have  made  success  certain;  and  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  explain  on  this  hypothesis  the  fact  that 
those  parts  of  the  Church  (entirely  independent  of 
Alexandria)  in  which  the  epistle  was  not  thou^t 
canonical  should  also  have  lost  the  original  saluta- 
tion, and  should  have  either  considered  the  author- 
ship an  unsolved  problem  or  contented  themselves 
with  the  decision  that  it  was  not  PauUne.  If  the 
epistle  originally  stood  in  its  present  form  it  seems 
to  follow  that  the  author  was  a  Christian  of  Hebrew 
birth,  like  the  recipients;  that  he  owed  his  conver- 
sion to  the  immediate  disciples  of  Jesus  (ii.  3);  that 
he  was  in  relation  with  Timothy  (xiii.  23);  that  he 
was  not  a  member  of  the  community  addressed, 
but  had  spent  some  time  among  them  (xiii.  14),  and 
could  speak  to  them  with  the  authority  of  a  re- 
spected teacher. 

The  Alexandrian  Church  considered  the  epistle  to 

be  Pauline.    On  this  supposition,  and  without  a  hint 

of  any  contrary  opinion,  the  prede- 

6.  Tradi-  cessor  of  Clement  tried  to  explain  why 
tion  of  Paul  here,  contrary  to  his  custom,  did 
Pauline  not  address  his  readers  as  an  apostle; 
Author-     and  Clement  himself  in  like  manner, 

ship.  quoting  it  as  unquestionably  Pauline, 
attempted  to  explain  the  absence  of  the 
name  of  Paul.  When  he  speaks  of  Luke  as  the 
translator  and  points  to  a  similarity  of  style  between 
it  and  the  Acts,  he  shows  that  considerations  of 
literary  style  had  aroused  doubts  among  the  Alex- 
andrian scholars  as  to  the  Pauline  authorship.    Yet 
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^  their  Church  adhered  to  lU  tradition.    The  com- 

tneixts.Ty  of  Origen,  more  apologetic  than  critical, 

prcsxipposes  Pauline  authorship — ^though  he  knows 

tKa.t.  it  is  received  as  Pauline  only  in  certain  churches 

while  others  reject  it  aa  not  Pauline.     His  relations 

wit  In    other  part.8  of  the  Church,  including  Rome, 

prevented  him  from  adhering  blindly  to  his  home 

tradition;    hia  critical  sense  was  awakened  and  he 

wr&j&    forced  to  admit  that  the  style  of  Hebrews  is 

tiioroughly  different   from   that  of   Paul.     So  he 

Ci&me  to  a  compromise—that  the  ideas  were  origi- 

ii&ll3r  Paul's,  that  they  were  given  from  memory^  and 

ttta.t   their  literary  form  was  imparted  by  another. 

Tile   AlexandriaD  tradition  spread  first  in  the  East, 

f^lxoiAgh  probably  not  before  the  time  of  Origen, 

Botli  IrenjBus  and  his  disciple  Hippolyttis  seem  to 

lia.'v^  denied  it,  and  thia  was  the  attitude  of  the 

Roman  Church,  and  of  the  West  in  general,  until 

*J^e  fourth  century.     The  author  of  the  Muratorian 

^ra^ment  knows  of  only  seven  communities  to  whom 

^»xil  wrote,  and  does  not  even  mention  Hebrews 

MnoDg  the  pseudo-Pauline  writings.    Cairn  of  Rome 

si  vos  only  tliirtecn  Pauline  epistles;  and  in  the  days 

«>*'  Euaebius  the  opponents  of  the  canonicity  of  the 

^P>istle  argued  from  the  fact  that  it  was  not  received 

^^  Rome  as  Paul's.    Ambrosiaster  (q.v.)  does  not 

*i^^t  it  in  his  commentaries  on  the  Pauline  epistles. 

THe  Africans,  from  Cyprian  to  Optatus;  seem  not 

to  l:uLve  known  it  at  a!l;   it  is  not  in  their  canon  of 

^5^^     Only  when  the  influence  of  the  East  upon 

^■^^^    West  increased  so  largely  after  the  middle  of 

^■^   fourth  century  did  the  acknowle<lgment  of  the 

^Pistle'3  canonicity  and  the  Alexandrian  tradition 

^*  to  its  authorship  become  prevalent.    The  attitude 

?^  the  Western  Church  is  all  the  more  significant 

***c«MMe  an  epistle  which  waa  read  in  Rome  at  the 

^P<i  of  the  first  century,  quoted  by  TertuUian,  men- 

^<>iicd  by  IreniEUs  and  Hippoljrtus,  and  translated 

*^to  latin   before  Jerome,  can  never  have    been 

^lioUy  overlooked   or  lost   sight  of   by  Western 

«e6logians.    Their  opinion  must  have  been  mainly 

"^^I^SAtive,  for  Eusebius  and  Photius  would  not  ha\'e 

^^ed  to  fneotion  the  fact,  if   IreniEUs,  Caius,  or 

*^Ppolytus  had  named  another  author;   nor  would 

^h«*ase  men  have  contented  themselves  with  merely 

*^nyiiig  the  Pauline  theory,  if  they  had  any  other 

^'^etiible  tratiiiion  to  oppose  to  it.     %Such  a  tradition 

l^pot,  as  Jerome  seems  to  think,  a  private  opinion) 

Tertulliajj  gives  {De  pudiciHa,  xx.)  when  he  speaks 

^  it  ta  the  epistle  of  Barnabas  to  the  Hebrews, 

^^t  the  African  Church  did  not  go  with  him.    From 

^•*^  way  he  himself  employs  it,  and  from  the  total 

■^^tt*  of  the  Uter  African  writers,  it  follows  that 

"^  ^istJe  here,  as  in  Rome,  stood  in  no  connection 

J^the  New  Testament,  and  was  not  widely  known. 

ly^a,  then,  Tertulhan  speaks  of  churches  in  which 

**^  ^8  more  considered  than  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas, 

***<!  bowD  ns  Bamabaa's,  since  Home,  Alexandria, 

*^^,  imd  Carthage  are  excluded,  his  words  must 

*Wy  to  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor,  with  which 

*•  *  Mootanist  he  was  in  relation.     But  this  view 

I  '^'^•d  no  further 

_^^thoice  w^as  limited  to  the  claims  of  Paul  and  of 

p^mabaji,  it  woidd  be  eBsy  to  decide  in  favor  of  the 

*^^,     Neither    in  style   nor   in    substance  does 

^epitlk  sound  like  Paul.    Had  it  been  his,  its  ex- 


clusion from  the  list  of  his  works  and  from  the 

New   Testament    in   Rome,   where   he   was   cariy 

known  and   read  with  reverence,  and 

7-  Ascrip-    in    the  West    generally,    would    have 
tion  to      been  inexplicable;   and  so  w^ould  the 

Barnabas  disappearance  of  the  right  tradition 
ajid  in  so  wide  regions,  and  the  rise  of  the 
ApoUosu  Barnabas  theory.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  easy  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  the  Pauhne  theory  in  Alexandria,  where, 
if  the  epistle  C4ime  as  a  supplement  to  the 
Pauhne  epistles  and  was  read  in  church  imme- 
diately after  them  (its  position  from  the  first), 
it  would  have  been  very  niitural  to  add  "  Epis* 
tie  of  Paul  "  to  the  existing  title  "  to  [the] 
Hebrews;'*  on  the  analogy  of  all  the  preceding 
epistles  from  "  to  [the]  Romans  "  tAy  "  to  Philemon," 
especially  as  the  reference  to  Timothy  (xiii.  23) 
would  bring  Paul  to  mind.  It  would  be  difficult, 
because  of  paucity  of  knowledge  concerning  Bar- 
nabas, to  bring  a  convincing  disproof  of  his  author- 
sliip  upon  tire  contents  of  the  epistle;  and  the 
"  word  of  exhortation  "  (Heb,  xiii.  22)  might  have 
been  written  by  the  '*  son  of  consolation  "  [R.V. 
*'  son  of  exhortation  *']  (Acts  iv.  36).  But  the 
history  of  the  tradition  is  against  this  theory  also. 
If  the  decay  of  the  right  tradition  in  Alexandria 
may  be  explained  by  the  ease  with  which  PuuPs 
name  could  be  appended  to  a  work  which  bore  that 
of  no  author,  and  if  the  unwTitt^n  Barnabas  tradi- 
tion would  drop  out  there  the  more  easily  because 
the  Alexandrian  Church  knew  another  epistle  of 
Barnabas  wliich  w^as  sometimes  included  in  the 
canon,  both  of  these  explanations  fall  to  the  ground 
for  the  region  represented  by  IrenDDWi,  Hippolytus, 
and  the  ancient  Chureh  of  Rome.  In  the  abstract, 
where  two  mutually  exclusive  positive  traditions 
are  opposed  by  a  third  which  is  purely  negative, 
the  balance  of  probability  is  in  favor  of  the  third. 
As  the  early  writers  guessed  now  at  Paul,  now  at 
Barnabas,  and  later  at  Clement  and  Luke^  wdio  were 
first  mentioned  only  as  translators,  the  hypo  thesis 
of  Luther,  who  held  Apollos  to  be  the  author,  re- 
mains the  most  plausible.  This  Jewish  convert, 
"  born  at  Alexandria,  an  eloquent  man,  and  mighty 
in  the  Scriptures  "  (Acts  xviii.  24-28)  may  well  be 
singled  out  among  the  prominent  teachers  of  the 
Apostolic  Age  as  the  author  of  this  remarkable 
work.  (T.  Zaun.) 

BiBLfQHQBAPHY:  Thc  quiNtioas  of  datje,  authorribip^,  genu- 
inencBS,  etc.«  are  discuaaed  in  the  workA  on  IntrtiductiOQ, 
e.g.,  8.  Davidson,  i.  177-2.39,  London.  1882;  E.  Eeuss 
{Hxatory  of  the  SatT«i  Setipt^irtM  of  the  N,  Tj,  i.  148- 
153,  Boston.  1884;  F.  Bimk.  ed.  W.  Mangold.  189-201. 
Berlin.  1880;  H.  X  Uoltiroamj,  pp.  2»2-308,  FreibarB. 
18132;  A.  JtJiicber,  pp.  97-111.  Freibunt.  1894,  En«. 
tranflt.  pp.  148-174,  New  York.  1904;  B.  Wuiss.  pp.  SOT- 
SI  9.  fkrlin,  1897;  G,  Salmon,  pp.  414-432.  London,  1899; 
T.  Ztkhn.  ±  111-168,  Leipsic.  1900;  DB,  u.  327-338; 
EB,  ii.  1900-2001,  Thc  principal  commenlariea  are: 
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1840;  H,  Kle*.  Maim.  1833;  A.  Tholuck,  Homburn.  1836, 
Ens.  tranat,  Edinburgb,  1843;  C,  Wieflclei-.  Kiel.  1S61; 
C.  BchweshauHer,  P&iia.  1862  (a  paraphrtuso);  F.  De- 
lit  seeh,  2  voK,  EklinbuTgb,  1858-70;  J.  II.  Kurtz.  Mitau, 
1869;  J.  B.  McCaul.  London.  1871  (a  paraphroM);  J.  C. 
C.  Hofnaann,  N<5rdlinKC*o,  1873;  M.  Stuart.  Andover, 
1876;  M,  Kibler,  Halle,  1880;  F,  W,  Farrar.  Cambridge, 
1883;  O.  HoltJiheuer^  B«rlin,  1883;  S.  T.  Lowrie.  New 
York.  1884;   C.  F.  Keil,  Leipeie.  1885;    F.  B«odail«  Lon- 
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don,  1888;  F.  B.  Weetoott,  London.  1809  (of  high  value); 
C.  J.  Vaughan.  ib.  1800;  T.  C.  Edwards,  ib.  1800;  A. 
Sch&fer.  MOnster,  1803;  D.  Shepardson,  New  York.  1002; 
F.  Blase,  Halle.  1003;  W.  P.  Du  Boee,  New  York.  1008. 

Treatises  on  special  phases  are:  E.  Riehm.  Lekrbeoriff 
etst  HebrOerhrieft,  Basel.  1850;  G.  Steward.  The  ArgumerU 
to  ih»  Spittle  to  the  Hibrewe,  Edinburgh.  1872;  E.  Meno- 
goi.  La  Thfologie  de  V&pitre ^aux  H&treux,  Paris.  1804; 
H.  H.  B.  Aylee.  Deetination,  DaU  and  Autharahip  of  the 
Epietle  to  the  Hebrewe,  London.  1800;  G.  S.  Hood.  Foun- 
daOon  of  ChriaUan  Faith  aa  Shown  in  the  Epietle  to  the 
Hfibrtwe,  London.  1006;  W.  Wrede.  Dae  literarieehe  RU- 
eel  dee  HOfrOerbriefe,  Gdttingen.  1006. 

HEBREWS,  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  THE.  See 
Apocrypha,  B,  I.  (19). 

HEBRON.    See  Judea,  II.,  1,(4. 

HECKER,  ISAAC  THOMAS:  Roman  Catholic; 
b.  in  New  York  Qty  Dec.  18,  1819;  d.  there  Dec. 
22,  1888.  He  was  of  German  parentage,  and  was 
brought  up  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
He  became  an  advocate  of  the  principles  of  the 
Workingmen's  party  and  was  led  into  sympathy 
with  the  Transcendentalist  movement.  In  1843  he 
entered  the  community  at  Brook  Farm,  but  failed 
to  find  himself  in  harmony  with  the  community,  and 
within  the  year  went  to  the  similar  community  at 
Fruitlands,  where  he  felt  still  less  at  home.  In 
August  he  returned  to  New  York  and  entered 
business  with  his  brothers  in  the  manufacture 
of  flour,  but  only  for  a  year.  He  had  long  been 
drawn  toward  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and, 
after  many  inward  struggles  and  a  searching  in- 
vestigation of  the  claims  of  the  Protestant  sects, 
he  became  a  convert.  In  1844  he  went  to 
Concord,  Mass.,  to  study,  but  returned  to  New 
York,  and  on  Aug.  1  received  "  conditional  bap- 
tism "  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  although 
he  had  already  been  baptized  in  infancy  by  a 
Lutheran  minister.  Determining  to  enter  the 
Redemptionist  Order,  he  went  in  the  same  year  to 
St.  Tron,  Belgium,  and  in  1846  took  his  vows.  He 
then  studied  at  Wittem,  Holland  (1846-48),  and 
Clapham,  England  (1848-49),  and  in  1849  was 
ordained  to  the  priesthood  by  Cardinal  Wiseman. 
After  a  year  in  mission  work,  Hecker  returned  to 
the  United  States  early  in  1851.  Until  1857  he  was 
engaged  in  mission  work,  particularly  in  the  Eastern 
United  States,  but  in  the  latter  year  was  expelled 
from  his  order  on  account  of  a  technical  violation 
of  his  vows.  The  result  was  the  formation  of  the 
Congregation  of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle  (usually  called 
the  Paulist  Fathers),  the  expulsion  being  ignored 
by  the  pope.  In  1859  the  foundations  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle,  which  still  remains 
the  center  of  the  activity  of  the  Paulist  Fathers, 
was  laid  in  New  York  City.  The  greater  part  of  the 
remainder  of  his  life  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  up- 
building of  his  congregation  and  the  furtherance  of 
its  aims.  From  1871  until  his  death  Hecker  was 
an  invalid.  The  object  of  the  order  was  the  con- 
version of  Protestants,  and  it  was  very  success- 
fully carried  out,  and  he  was  the  soul  of  the  en- 
terprise. Yet  it  was  charged  against  him  that  he 
presented  those  doctrines  which  were  common  to 
both  branches  of  the  Christian  Church  or  which 
were  likely  to  win  the  acceptance  of  Protestants 
more  emphatically  than  strictly  Roman  Catholic 
teaching.     This   course  was  condenmed   by  Leo 


Xni.,  when  it  was  called  to  his  attention  by 
means  of  the  Italian  translation  of  Father  Heck- 
er's  life  and  led  to  his  writing  to  the  United  States 
prelates  a  severe  letter  condemning  this  method  of 
presenting  the  church  doctrine  which  he  styled 
"  Americanism."    See  Modehnisii . 

In  1865  Hecker  founded  The  Catholic  World, 
which  he  edited  until  his  death,  and  wrote  also: 
Questiona  of  the  SotU  (New  York,  1855);  Aepirattons 
of  Nature  (1857);  Catholicity  in  the  United  States 
(1879);  Catholics  and  Protestants  agreeing  on  the 
School  Question  (1881 ) ;  and  The  Church  and  the  Age: 
Exposition  of  the  Catholic  Church  (1888). 
Bibuoorapht:   W.  Elliott,  The  Life  of  Father  HetAer,  New 

York.  1894;  H.  D.  Sedffwick.  Father  Hecker,  Borton,  1901. 

HECKEWELDER,  hek-e-vel'der,  JOHN  GOTT- 
LIEB ERNESTUS:  Moravian  missionary  among  the 
North  American  Indians;  b.  at  Bedford,  England, 
Mar.  12,  1743;  d.  at  Bethlehem.  Pa.,  Jan.  31, 
1823.  He  came  to  Pennsylvania  with  his  parents 
in  1754,  and  began  his  missionary  labors  in  1762 
by  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  establish  a  mission 
in  the  Tuscarora  Valley,  O.  Then  he  was  em- 
ployed in  the  Moravian  missions- of  Friedenshtitten 
and  Sheshequin,  Pa.,  till  1771,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  to  David  Zeisberger  (q.v.).  He 
remained  in  this  service  fifteen  3rears.  From  1788 
till  1810  he  labored  chiefly  in  Ohio,  as  agent  of  the 
Society  of  the  United  Brethren  for  Propagating  the 
Gospel  among  the  Heathen.  In  1792,  and  again 
in  1793,  he  was  commissioned  by  the  United  States 
Grovemment  to  assist  in  effecting  a  treaty  with  the 
Indians.  For  a  time  he  was  in  the  civil  service  in 
Ohio,  holding  the  offices  of  postmaster,  justice  of 
the  peace,  and  associate  justice  of  the  court  of 
common  pleas.  In  1810  he  removed  to  Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  and  engaged  in  literary  pursuits  till  his  death. 
His  two  most  valuable  works  are:  An  Account  of 
the  History,  Manners,  and  Customs  of  the  Indian 
Nations  who  once  Inhabited  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Neighboring  States  (Philadelphia,  1818),  which  was 
soon  translated  into  German  and  French;  and 
A  Narrative  of  the  Mission  of  the  United  Brethren 
among  the  Delaware  and  Mohegan  Indians  (1820). 
Bibliographt:   E.  Randthaler.  Life  of  Johann  O.  E.  Hedce- 

wlder,  ed.  B.  H.  Coates.  Philadelphia,  1847. 

HEDBERG,  FREDERIK  GABRIEL.  See  Born- 
HOLMERs;  Finland,  §  5. 

HEDGE,  FREDERIC  HENRY:  Unitarian;  b.  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  Dec.  12,  1805;  d.  there  Aug.  21, 
1890.  He  was  educated  in  schools  in  Cxermany 
(1818-23),  Harvard  (B.A.,  1825),  and  the  Harvard 
Divinity  School  (1828).  He  was  then  pastor  of  th« 
Unitarian  Church  at  West  Cambridge,  now  Arling- 
ton, Mass.  (1829-35),  of  the  Independent  Congre- 
gational Society  in  Bangor,  Me.  (1835-50),  of  the 
Westminster  Congregational  Society  in  Providence, 
R.  I.  (1850-56),  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church  at 
BrookUne,  Mass.  (1856-72),  and  was  also  non-resi- 
dent professor  of  ecclesiastical  histoiyin  Harvard 
Divinity  School  (1857-77),  as  well  as  professor  of 
German  in  Harvard  College  (1872-82).  In  1882  he 
retired  from  active  life.  In  theology  he  described 
himself  as  "  connected  with  the  Unitarian  commu- 
nion into  which  he  was  bom,  attach^  to  it  rather 
by  the  absence  in  that  body  of  any  compulsory 
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creed  tban  by  sympathy  with  its  distinctive  doc- 
trioe."     He  was  editor  of  Tlic  Christian  Examiner 
from   1857   to   IH^l,  and  wrot<j   Prose   Writers  of 
Germany   (Pliibdelphia.    1S48):    Christian   Liiurgtf 
for  the  Use  of  Ou:  Church  (Boston,  1S53);   Reason  in 
"  ligion   (1865);     Th^  Primeval  WorU  of  Hehrmtf 
^mdilim  (1870):   The  Ways  of  ihe  Spirit,  and  other 
W   (1S77);    Atheism  in  Philosophy,  and  other 
(18S4);  Hours  imih  German  Clmsics  (1886); 
Martin  LiUher,  and  other  Essayii  (1888);    and  Met- 
rical Translations  and  Poems  (in  colbboration  with 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Wister:    1S88). 

HEDINGER^  hC'din-K^r,  JOHANW  REIIfHARB: 
Court  preacher  of  W'iJrttemberg;  b.  at  Stuttgart 
Sept.  7,  16(i4;  d.  there  Dec.  28,  1704.  As  a  child 
be  was  distingn^ished  for  earnestness  and  piety,  and 
a«  f^tudent  he  went  through  the  ordinary  course  of 
1 1 ;  iy  of  Wtirtteraberg  theologian.  Aftar  the  com- 
pkLion  of  his  studies  he,  as  preacher  and  secretarj^ 
accompauied  two  princes  of  Wurttemberg  to  France 
and  England,  and  later  traveled  through  North 
Germany,  Holland ,  De  nnrnr k .  a  n  d  S wede  n .  I  n  1 692 
be  became  6eld-chaplatD  in  the  French  war.  and  in 
1694  professor  of  law  at  the  University  of  Giessen. 
In  1698  Duke  Eberbard  Ludwig  called  him  back 
t4>  hifi  native  country  as  court  preacher  and  con- 
fessor. Here  he  attacked  fearlessly  the  gaiety  and 
frivolity  of  the  court.  He  wrote  certain  devotional 
bookd  and  a  commentary  on  Luther's  catechism. 
but  his  principal  work  is  a  translation  of  the  New 
Testament,  "  with  detailed  summaries,  accurate 
concordances,  oecessary  expositions  of  the  most 
difficult  passages  from  the  glossaries  of  Luther,  and 
Dotes  of  other  approved  teachers,  liberally  provided 
with  practical  applications"  (Stuttgart,  1701).  It 
wa»  frequently  repubhshed,  and  h  noteworthy  es- 
pecially for  occasional  discrepancies  from  Luther's 
version,  Hedinger  also  published  an  edition  of  the 
whole  Bible  "  with  practical  summaries/*  etc., 
which  shows  the  same  noble  independents  of  mind. 
Both  works  were  est^semed  for  t!ie  vigorous  and 
pointed  applications  with  which  the  author  rebukes 
the  Bins  of  the  world,  especially  the  faults  of  the 
clergy,  and  are  still  worth  readin«^.  Hedinger  is  also 
noteworthy  as  a  writer  of  hymns. 

(H.  MosAPp.) 
BttLiooHAFETT:  Th«  fuoer&l  ■ennon.  by  J,  F.  Hochfltetter, 
mppearad  Btutt«:art,1705,  itnd  a  aketch  of  hi^  Itff^  by  tho 
mxoB  ii  io  Uedioser'a  AntiHrhtiffer  HerienMklanff^  ib.  1713, 
Contali!  A.  Koapp.  in  ChmtoUrpe.  IS36.  pp.  269-330; 
idMn.  AUwHrtltmbenffiMfhe  Charaklert,  pp.  4-51.  Btutt- 
•tft.  1870;  ADB,  ii.  222-223. 

HKBIO,  h^Mi-o,  KASPAR:  Protestant  Reformer; 

^^  at  Eitlingen   (4i  m.  a.  of  Carlsruhe)   1494;   d.  at 

y^'JUvburg  Oct.  17.  1552.     He  was  educated  at  the 

^r^'jo  school  of  Pforzheim  and  the  universities  of 

'^ifciurgand  Basel,  and  held  successive  chaplaincies 

^1    ^^^  churches  of  St.  Theodore  and  St.  Martin  in 

u^    l^^ttcr  city.     A  sermon  preached  by  Zwingli  at 

^^/^"^-^^Einsiedeln  made  a  deep  im  press  ion  upon  him, 

|i7      fce  eagerly  sought  the  friendship  of  the  Swiss 

^  vJ^^TDcr,  while  Luther  roused  in  him  an  equal 

J^^^'^oaiasm.    Toward  the  end  of  1520  Hedio  mc- 

T~~^^^   CSapito   as   court    preacher    and    .spiritual 

^iJ^'^^^lor  of   Elector  Albert  of  Mainz,  but  sinre  he 

}^       Hot   conceal    his   reformatory   sentiments,    he 

*'^*'^^^**»td  the  enmity  of  the  clergy.     In  1523  he  be- 


came a  preacher  at  the  Strasburg  cathedral,  where 
he  ranked  among  the  foremost  of  those  who  ad- 
vanced the  Goepel  cause  by  word  and  pen.  In  the 
following  year  he  married,  without  protest  from  the 
cathedral  chapter,  thus  signahising  his  complete 
break  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  He  took 
part  in  all  convicts  with  monasticism  as  well  as  in  all 
eflforts  for  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  the 
Reformation.  He  Joined  with  Butzer  and  Capito 
in  a  successful  petition  to  the  magistracy  for  the 
erection  of  schrwls.  He  was,  moreover,  active  as 
an  academic  teacher,  and  after  the  gymnasium, 
which  had  been  founded  in  1538,  had  developed 
into  a  higher  school,  he  became  professor  of  theol- 
ogy, Eiis  lectures  comprising  the  New  Testament, 
the  Church  Fathers,  and  histo^>^  Hedio  devoted 
especial  care  to  the  financial  support,  of  teachers  and 
pupils,  and  in  1544  he  founded  the  <Zk>Ilegium 
Pauperum,  a  boarding-school,  wtiicfi  is  still  in  exist- 
ence. He  also  organized  charitable  work,  and 
introduced  a  stricter  management  of  church  die- 
cipUne,  but  he  kept  aloof  from  the  doctrinal  di.sputes 
of  the  tbt^ologians.  His  activity  extended  over  the 
margravate  of  Baden,  Ortenau,  the  vaUey  of  Kin- 
zig,  the  electorate  of  the  Palatinate,  the  county 
of  Hanau-Lichtenberg,  aud  the  district  of  Wurttem- 
berg in  Upper  Alsace.  Throughout  this  territory 
he  as.Ki.sted  in  the  regulation  of  churches  and  schools, 
and  iu  the  appointment  of  preachers  and  teachers* 
Elector  Hermann  of  Wied  called  him  and  Buticr  to 
Bonn  to  introduce  the  Reformation  in  hi.s  arch- 
bishopric. Hedio  took  part  in  the  religioufi  con- 
ference at  Marburg  (15'J9),  and  in  the  negoiiationfl 
for  union  at  Worms  (1540)  and  at  Regensbtifg 
(1541),  as  well  as  in  the  meeting  of  the  theologianH 
of  Wiirttemberg  and  Strasburg  held  at  Domstetten 
(1551 )  for  a  revision  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  to 
be  presented  at  the  Council  of  Trent.  He  was  so 
zealoua  an  opponent  of  the  Interim,  however,  that 
he  was  obhged  to  resign  his  position  as  preacher 
of  the  cathedral  church,  delivering  his  fiermona 
henceforth  in  the  monastery  of  the  Dominicans. 
His  writings  include  translations  of  several  trea- 
tises of  Augustine,  Ambrose,  and  Chrysostom, 
the  hiiitorical  works  of  Eusebiua,  Hegesippus,  and 
Sabellicus,  Cuspinian's  history  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors, Platina's  history  of  the  popes,  and  a  number 
of  universal  chronicles  with  his  own  notes,  continu- 
ing them  to  his  own  time  to  justify  the  Reformation 
from  a  hi:storical  point  of  view.  With  some  jus- 
tice Hetlio  has  been  called  the  first  Protestant 
church  iustorian.  His  principal  works  are:  Abhhn- 
ungauf  CunratJiTrcfjers  Eiichlin  (Strasburg,  1524); 
Von  dem  Zehnden  (1524);  Radtpredig  (1534);  Epi- 
tome in  evangelia  ct  epistolas  (1537);  Chronika  der 
alten  christlichen  Kirche  aus  Eusebio,  Rufino,  Somo- 
meno,  etc.  (1530)^  and  Eine  auserlesene  Chronika 
von  A  nfang  der  WdL  bis  auf  das  Jahr  164S  (1 543). 

(A.  EmcBsoNt^) 
BiBLiooRAPRTt  C.  Spiodlor,  HMion,  «Mai  bwgraj)Kiq%i€  ti 
UUdrairv.  Btraf^bure,  1864;  E.  liitDaieIh«b«r,  Catpar  Hedio, 
1881.  Consult  aUo.  J.  Voigt,  BritfttmchMel  der  tterUhm- 
teittn  Qet*hrUn  ,  ,  ,  der  Reformation,  pp.  297-335, 
K6nl«aberK.  1841;  J.  W.  Baum.  Capitty  t*tirf  Butetr.  Rl- 
berfeld.  I860;  J.  K6*tlio,  Martin  Luthrr,  u.  125.  132-134. 
Bcriin.  1903;  8.  U.  Jackson,  HuldretcH  Zuitmli,  ptmsim. 
New  York,  1903,  ScIxbH,  Chrittian  CAurcA.  voL  vi., 
p&ftBJm. 
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HEDWIG,  hWvlg,  SAINT:  Duchess  and  patron 
saint  of  Silesia;  b.  at  the  castle  of  Andechs  (22  m. 
s.w.  of  Munich)  c.  1174;  d.  at  Trebnitz  (15  m. 
n.n.e.  of  Breslau),  SUesia,  Oct.  13  (15  ?),  1243. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Berthold,  count  of  Andechs 
and  duke  of  Meran  (Dalmatia).  Of  her  sisters, 
Gertrude  became  the  wife  of  Andrew,  king  of 
Hungary,  and  the  mother  of  St.  Elizabeth  (q.v.), 
while  Agnes  was  given  in  marriage  to  Philip  Au- 
gustus of  France,  a  marriage  subsequently  annulled 
by  Pope  Innocent  III.  At  the  age  of  twelve  Hed- 
wig  was  married  to  Henry  I.  of  Silesia,  who  followed 
his  father  on  the  ducal  throne  in  1202.  Henry,  a 
mighty  warrior,  made  his  duchy  independent  and 
extended  his  boundaries  by  conquests  in  Upper 
Silesia,  Poland,  and  the  modem  Gahcia.  Under  the 
influence  largely  of  his  German  wife  he  opened  his 
territories  to  the  Teutonic  culture  and  fostered 
especially  the  spread  of  religious  institutions.  In 
1203  nuns  from  Bamberg  were  transplanted  to  Treb- 
nitz, in  1210  the  Augustinian  canons  were  estab- 
lished at  Kamentz,  and  in  1222  a  Gistercian  founda- 
tion was  begun  at  Heinrichau;  the  Franciscans  were 
summoned  by  Hedwig  to  Goldberg  and  Krossen, 
and  tlie  Domimicans  established  themselves  in 
Breslau  and  other  places.  Hedwig  bore  her  hus- 
band six  children,  of  whom  the  eldest  son,  Henry, 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  duchy  in  1238,  and 
perished  at  Wahlstatt  in  battle  against  the  Mongols 
in  1241.  In  1209  Hedwig  retired  to  the  convent 
at  Trebnitz,  where  she  passed  more  than  thirty 
years  in  rigorous  asceticism  and  the  practise  of 
charity,  departing  only  in  1227  to  tend  her  husband 
in  grievous  illness,  and  again  in  1229  wlien  she 
secured  the  release  of  her  husband  from  the  hands 
of  Gonrad  of  Masovia.  Hedwig  was  buried  in  the 
convent  church  at  Trebnitz,  which  speedily  became 
a  popular  place  of  devotion  owing  to  the  wide  fame 
and  love  which  her  benefactions  had  brought  her. 
She  was  canonized  by  Clement  IV.  in  Mar.,  1267, 
and  the  fifteenth  of  October  was  made  her  festival 
day.  In  1268  her  bones  were  translated  to  a  chapel 
expressly  erected  near  the  convent  church  of  Treb- 
nitz, where  her  skull  was  shown  for  a  long  time  as 
a  venerated  relic  to  Silesian  and  PoUsh  pilgrims. 
The  monastic  chronicles  of  the  Ufe  of  St.  Hedwig, 
while  revealing  the  usual  workings  of  the  monkish 
imagination,  nevertheless  outline  a  life  of  extreme 
devotion  and  wide-spread  charity.  [To  be  dis- 
tinguished from  St.  Hedwig  is  Hedwig  (d.  at 
Ojicow,  1399),  daughter  of  Louis,  king  of  Hungary 
and  Poland,  who  succeeded  her  father  on  the 
thn)ne  of  Poland  in  1384.  In  1386  she  married 
Jagt^llo,  grand  duke  of  Lithuania,  and  had  a  prom- 
inent part  in  the  conversion  of  that  land.] 

(G.  Kawerau.) 
IMiu.iourapht:  The  early  anonymous  life,  written  at  the 
«»i«l  of  the  thirteenth  century,  with  commentary,  is  in 
\Sli,  Oct.,  viii.  198-270.  Consult:  A.  Knoblich,  Ijebrns- 
iirjN*AiVA^*  der  I^ndespatronin  SchUftiens,  der  heiligen  Hed- 
•rm.  HrcHlau.  1860;  F.  X.  Gorlich,  Daa  Leben  der  heiligen 
Hfshvitf.  ib.  1854;  C.  Grundhagen,  Beitrdge  zur  Oeschichie 
^-  HfHlu^ioalegenden,  ih.  1863;  further  literature  in  Pott- 
^M»  Wrffweiter,  pp.  1362-63. 

HKRRBRAND,  har'brflnt,  JACOB:  German  Prot- 
'*^  •-♦!  thi'ologian;  b.  at  Giengen  (26  m.  e.s.e.  of 
'^*f   >tHii^.  Swabia,  Aug.  12,  1521;  d.  at  Tiibingen 


May  22,  1600.  He  was  educated  at  the  school  at 
Ulm,  and  at  the  universities  of  Wittenberg  (M.A., 
1543)  and  Tttbingen  (D.TheoL,  1550).  He  con- 
sidered it  the  greatest  fortune  of  his  life  to  have 
been  for  five  years  (1538-43)  the  pupil  of  Luther 
and  Melanchthon  (Oratio  funebris  in  dfUum  P.  Mel- 
anthonis,  iv.).  The  Wittenberg  student  wit  st^ed 
the  diligent  scholar  the  Swabian  night-owl.  In 
1543  he  entered  the  service  of  the  WQrttemberg 
Church  and  accepted  a  diaconate  at  Tubingen,  in 
order  to  continue  his  studies.  For  refusing  to  accept 
the  Interim  he  was  removed  from  his  office,  along 
with  Erhard  Schnepf  (q.v.),  on  Nov.  11,  1548,  but 
remained  in  Tttbingen  to  study  Hebrew  under 
Oswald  Schreckenfuchs,  in  company  with  Jakob 
Andre&.  On  Feb.  11,  1551,  he  became  pastor  at 
Herrenberg,  near  Ehingen,  where  Johann  Brenz 
was  then  sojourning.  In  June,  1551,  Heerbrand, 
with  the  most  eminent  theologians  of  the  country, 
subscribed  to  the  Confessio  Wirtembergica,  and  in 
Mar.,  1552,  with  Brenz  and  Jakob  Beuiiin  (qq.v.), 
he  was  sent  to  defend  it  at  the  Council  of  Trent. 
Heerbrand  eagerly  cooperated  with  the  Swabians 
in  their  efforts  to  allay  the  Osiandrian  controversies 
(1552-53),  and  in  May,  1554,  he  was  sent  to  a  con- 
ference of  theologians  at  Naumburg.  On  the  invi- 
tation of  the  margrave  of  Baden-Pforzheim  he  went 
to  Pforzheim  in  Sept.,  1556,  as  pastor  and  director 
of  the  State  Church,  which  had  just  been  reformed 
on  the  basis  of  the  Wttrttemberg  agenda.  In  Sept., 
1557,  he  returned  to  Tttbingen  as  professor  of  the- 
ology, a  position  which  he  retained  for  forty  years, 
being  the  last  pupil  of  the  Wittenberg  Reform- 
ers to  occupy  this  chair.  He  was  at  the  same 
time  superintendent  of  the  atipendium,  and  eight 
times  rector  of  the  university.  In  1590  he  succeeded 
Andrei  as  chancellor  of  the  university  and  provost 
of  the  cathedral  church.  He  was  a  frequent  festival 
orator  at  great  academic  ceremonies — e.g.,  at  the 
memorial  service  in  honor  of  Melanchthon  in  1550, 
and  at  the  university  jubilee  in  1578.  On  Jan.  5, 
1599,  he  resigned  his  offices  because  of  infirmity. 

Heerbrand 's  sermons  are  distinguished  by  con- 
formity to  Scriptim;,  lucid  arrangement,  and  power- 
ful, often  vernacular,  expression.  As  a  dogmatician 
he  exerted  a  wide  influence  through  his  disputa- 
tions and  through  his  extensively  circulated 
Compendium  theologice  methodi  qucBstionibtLs  tractatum 
(Tttbingen,  1573,  and  often),  which  recommended 
itself  by  its  luminous  exposition,  scholarly  treat- 
ment, and  moderation.  During  the  negotiations  of 
the  Tubingen  theologians  with  the  Patriarch  Jere- 
miah of  Constantinople,  it  was  translated  by  Martin 
Crusius  into  Greek,  and  sent  to  O)nstantinople, 
Alexandria,  Greece,  and  Asia.  Heerbrand  evinced 
remarkable  Uterary  activity  in  the  contest  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  theologians;  with  the  Dominician 
Peter  a  Soto,  in  vindication  of  the  Confessio  Wirtem- 
bergica in  1561,  with  Melchior  Zanger,  of  Ehingen- 
Rottenburg,  with  E.  Gotthard  of  Passau,  with  J.  B. 
Fickler  of  Salzburg,  with  Wilhelm  Lindanus,  bishop 
of  Ruremond,  with  the  Pohsh  Stanislas  Socolocius, 
with  the  Freiburg  professors  F.  Lorichius  and  Mi- 
chael Hager,  and  especially  with  the  Jesuits  Hein- 
rich  Blissemius  of  Prague  and  Gr&tz,  Gregory 
of   Valencia  at  IngoLstadt,  Sigmund   Emhofer  of 
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Vienna,  and  Georg  Sclierer  of  Gf&ts.     Hecrbrand 
bowed  conclusively  that  the  ultimate  aim  of  the 
^ijesuit  party's  literary  activity  wm  calumny  of  Prot- 
estantism,  adulation  of  Roman  Catholic   princes, 
and  subversion  of  religious  peace  (Reftdaim  croMsis- 
errorum,    iu  17;    Apologia   czpHcationu, 
y  55).  G.  BossERT. 

BtBtJI<K9R4l>aY:  There  IB  tio  exteoded  btoi^&phy.  Consult; 
Melefaior  Adam,  VUm  Germarwrum  iheologorum,  pp,  ti<^ 
■qq.,  Heidelbens^  1620;  K.  Woizfi&ckcr«  Lchrer  und  Un- 
ierrichl  an  der  tvanfftlUchen  iheoLooischen  Fakxdtal  drr  Uni- 
wgnUAt  Tabirtgen,  pp,  19  aqq^/rvibiageri,  1877;  J.  Loaerth, 
IH9  RtformaUon  und  Geffennformaiion  in  den  inner lutierci^ 
dkMehen  Litftdem,  StUttgatt,  1808.  On  the  Compendium 
eotisult:  G.  C.  Storr,  De  eompendiiJt  tkeologici  duumatis, 
TQblDeea,  1795;  W.  Oa*R,  GeschichU  der  protcBtantisdien 
Difffmaiik,  I  77.  Berlin,  1854;  H,  L.  J,  fJeppe,  Dogmatik 
d«M  detUMehmn  ProteBiantismuM,  i.  123  wiq,«  Uarbui^,  1S56; 
G.  Frank,  Q^achichis  der  protestantUchen  Theokgie,  i.  244, 
Leiiwe,  18S2, 

HEERMANir,  JOHAKlf:  German  Evangelical 
preacher,  poet,  and  author  of  religious  tracts;  b.  at 
Raudten  (43  m.  n,w.  of  Breslau),  Lower  Siieaia, 
Oct.  11,  1585;  d.  at  Lissa  (42  m.  s.s.w.  of  Posen), 
Poland,  Feb,  27,  1647.  He  studied  in  bis  native 
town  as  well  as  at  Fraustadt,  Breslau,  and  Brieg, 
where  he  supported  himself  by  coaching  young 
noblemen.  In  1609  he  entered  the  L^ni versify  of 
Strasburg,  but  in  1610  he  returned  to  liis  home,  and 
in  the  following  year  was  appointed  pastor  at  Koben. 
His  ill  health,  combined  with  domestic  trouble  and 
the  turmoil  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  forced  him  to 
resign  his  pastorate  in  1638,  w^hereupon  he  took  up 
his  residence  in  Lissa,  and  devoted  himself  to  liter- 
ary pursuits.  As  early  as  his  student  days  at  Brieg 
lie  liad  essayed  German  and  Latin  poetry  with  con- 
siderable success;  and  in  1624  he  publislied  a  volume 
of  Latin  poems  entitled  Epigrammaium  libelKnovem, 
a  book  which  is  still  of  value  as  containing  data  for 
the  history  of  his  life*  Some  of  these  Latin  verses 
were  translated  into  German  by  Tobias  Petermann. 
and  published  under  the  title  Geistliche  BuMtschafi 
(1651),  As  a  German  poet  Heermann  belonged  to 
the  schwil  of  Martin  Opitz,  and  he  waa  one  of  the 
first  to  apply  the  latter's  system  of  versification. 
He  marks  the  transition  from  the  objective  hymns 
of  the  Reformation  to  the  subjectivity  of  the 
Pietists,  and  is  the  best  rehgious  poet  betw^ecn 
Luther  and  Paul  Gerhardt.  His  most  important 
hyran-coUections  arv:  Dan  Sthluss-Glocklein  (1616); 
Kxercilium  pktaiis  (1630);  and  Devoia  mtisica  cordis 
(1630),  which  appeared  in  several  editions.  His 
fame  as  a  writer  of  religious  tract.s  is  based  on  his 
[lublications  of  passion  sermons^  such  as  the  Cruz 
Chrisii  (161S)  and  the  Ileptalitgrn  Chn'^di  (1619); 
fuid  of  funeral  sermons^suchas  ChriKliana:  ci'davQala^ 
mMtm  (1620),  and  Schola  mortis  (1628),  He  also 
-wrote  Predigien  uber  die  Sonn-  und  Fe^ttags-Evan- 
geti^i  (1624),  and  was  the  author  of  PraecepUiTum 
rrtoralium  et  senientiarurn  libri  Ires  (1644),  and  of 
th«  posthumous  Erquickslumien  (1656). 

(Fkrdinand  CohrsO 

0iBij;oo8.%FflT:  T.  Wackernaiffel,  /  Hermanns  geisUicHe 
Litder,  t*tiittKart,  1836;  K.  F.  Ledilerhoe«,  Daa  Leben  J. 
Herrmann*,  Heidelberg,  1870;  K.  Goedeke,  Grundri»t  tur 
G'f^ehichU  der  deuUchen  Dichtung,  ilL  166  sqq.,  Drenden, 
1886. 

HEFELE,  h^fe-le,  KARL  JOSEPH:  German 
Roman  Cathohc  prelate  and  ecclesiastical  historian; 


b,  at  Unterkochea  (45  m.  e.  of  Stuttgart),  Wurt- 
temberg.  Mar.  15,  1809;  d.  at  Rot  ten  burg  (25  m. 
s.w.  of  Stuttgart),  WUrttemberg, 
Early  Life  iime  5,  1893.  From  1827  to  1832 
and  Liter-  he  studied  at  Tubingen,  and  then  for 
ary  Work,  a  year  at  the  clerical  seminary  of  Rot- 
tcnburg,  being  ordained  priest  Aug.  10, 
1S33.  After  holding  ccrtHin  minor  posts,  he  wtis 
called,  when  Moliler  went  to  Munich,  to  teach  church 
history  at  Ttibingen  (as  privat-docent  1.S36,  adjunct 
professor  1837,  and  professor  1S4G).  His  theological 
education  fell  in  the  perifxl  of  the  renaissance  of 
Roman  Catholic  learning  in  Germany,  when  the 
influence  of  the  eighteenth  century  phdosophy  was 
passing  aw^ay  and  being  replaced  by  a  generous 
rivalry  between  Catholics  and  Protejstanta  to  make 
the  most  of  their  resfjective  doctrines,  and,  on  the 
Catholic  side,  to  look  more  deeply  into  the  per- 
manently valuable  treasures  of  the  past.  Drey  and 
Hirschcr  were  among  his  teacliers;  but  he  owed 
roost  to  Mohler,  who  gave  him  his  impulse  toward 
historical  work.  His  first  literary  work  consisted 
of  reviews  in  the  Theohgische  QuartaUchrift  from 
1834  on,  which  show  his  conception  of  the  unity  of 
church  history  as  tlie  development  of  God's  great 
plan  for  the  w^orld.  His  first  substantive  work  was 
a  history  of  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into 
southwestern  Germany  (Tubingen,  1837).  His 
edition  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  with  introduction 
and  notes  (1839;  revised  and  improved  eds.  1842, 
1847,  1855)  was  a  meritorious  work*  That  of  the 
Epifltle  of  Barnabas  (1840)  led  the  way  to  a  more 
correct  appreciation  of  this  ancient  document, 
which  Hefele  aacritjcd,  not  to  the  apostle,  but  to 
the  first  decades  of  the  second  century.  The  new 
school  of  Roman  Catholic  historians  founded  by 
Mdlder  had  set  out  to  vindicate  the  claims  of  their 
Church  against  both  pliilosophers  and  Protestants; 
and  Hefele  labored  zealously  at  this  task  in  his 
occasional  articles,  as  well  as  in  bis  monograph  on 
Cardinal  Xiraenes  (1844).  FoUomng  Ranke  and 
lyeo^  lie  cmpliasized  the  secular  character  of  the 
Spanish  Inquisition,  without  sufficient  regard  to  its 
fatal  influence  on  the  political  and  spiritual  develop- 
ment of  Spain,  displaying  a  good  deal  of  partizan 
zeal.  He  took  a  brief  part  in  political  action  as  a 
member  of  the  Wurttemberg  House  of  Deputies 
from  1842  to  1845 — ^years  of  conflict,  in  wdiich  a 
church  party  made  its  first  efforts  to  vindicate 
eccle^astical  liberty  against  a  government  wliich 
disregarded  it.  But  another  way  of  defending  the 
Churcli  was  more  in  harmony  with  his  nature.  Ho 
brought  up  generations  of  students  in  Ins  %new  of 
the  Church,  its  unity,  its  past,  and  its  connection 
between  head  and  meml>ers.  He  was  an  admirable 
teacher,  attracting  students  to  him  by  cleaniess, 
freslmess,  and  dehniteness,  as  well  as  by  a  kindly 
willingness  to  be  helpful,  and  he  was  highly  es* 
teemed  by  his  colleagues.  Meantime  his  literary 
activity  was  uninterrupted.  To  the  Th^otmjische 
Quarftilsehrift,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  editors 
from  1S39,  and  to  the  Neue  Sion,  be  contributed 
a  variety  of  articles,  some  of  w*hich  he  worked 
over  for  his  Beitrdge  zur  Kirchengeschichie^  Ar- 
chiiok^ie  und  Lilurgik  (2  vols.,  1864). 

But    tdl   his  other  work   yields    precedence   to 
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his  magnum  opus,  the  Conciliengeschichie,  the  fruit 
of  years  of  study  (7  vols.,  Freiburg,  1855-74, 
2(1  ed.,  vob.  i.-vi.,  viii.-ix.,  1873-90;  Eng.  transl. 
of  vols,  i.,  ii.,  and  part  of  iii. — to  the  Second 
Council  of  Nicaea,  787— by  W.  R.  Clark,  5  vols., 
Edinburgh,  1883-96).  The  contents  of  the  work 
are  as  follows:  Vol.  i.  goes  to  the  Sjmod  of  Gan- 
gra;  ii.,  from  381  to  the  year  553;  iii.,  to  the  year 
813;  iv.,  to  1073;  v.,  to  the  year  1250;  vi.,  to  the 
year  1409;  viii.,  from  1434  to  1520;  ix.,  to 
the  year  1536.  It  is  universally  admired  for 
the  breadth  of  its  survey  of  the  field,  and  for 
the  relatively  complete  use  of  its  material  and 
unprejudiced    historical    attitude.    The  work,  of 

course,   is  not  everywhere    based  on 

The         the.  same  thorough  critical  examina- 

Concilien-   tion,    and  has  in  places  already  be- 

geschichte.  come   antiquated.      But  it  marks  a 

new  stage  in  the  study  of  conciliar 
action,  which  in  Hefele's  hands  broadened  out  into 
a  histoiy  of  the  Church  and  of  the  development  of 
dogma. 

The  book  placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of  Roman 
Catholic  scholars,  and  in  1868  won  him  a  place  as 
consultor  on  the  commission  to  arrange  for  the  ap- 
proaching Vatican  Council.    He  spent  a  part  of 

1869  in  Rome  on  this  business,  and 

The        Returned  thither  the  next  year  to  take 

Vatican     part  in  the  coimcil  as  bishop  of  Rotten- 

CounciL     burg.    On  his  arrival  in  Rome,  he  at 

once  took  a  prominent  place  as  a  leader 
of  the  antiinfallibilist  minority.  His  solid  learning 
and  his  courage  did  much  to  hold  them  together, 
and  he  took  part  in  all  their  important  moves,  sup- 
porting them  also  by  a  small  book  on  the  question 
of  Honorius  published  in  Naples.  It  discussed  the 
questions  whether  Honorius  (q.v.)  had  declared  as 
de  fide  a  heretical  proposition  ex  cathedra,  and 
whether  a  general  council,  claiming  the  right  to 
judge  him,  had  condemned  him  as  a  heretic.  It 
attracted  great  attention,  and  greatly  displeased 
thfc  majority,  calling  forth  several  counterblasts. 
In  the  debate  of  May  17  Hefele  delivered  an  im- 
pressive speech,  voted  non  placet  in  the  decisive 
session  of  July  13,  and  supported  Haynald's  pro- 
posal at  a  meeting  of  the  minority  on  the  17th  to 
repeat  this  vote  in  the  public  session  of  the  following 
day;  when  this  fell  through,  he  signed  the  solemn 
protest  of  the  minority  to  the  pope,  and  left  Rome 
before  the  final  vote  was  taken.  The  next  few 
months  were  full  of  doubt  and  difficulty  for  him. 
He  had  at  first  decided  not  to  proclaim  the  new 
dogma  in  his  diocese;  but  at  last,  after  giving  up 
hope  of  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  the  bishops 
in  the  minority,  and  under  pressure  from  the  nuncio 
at  Mimich  and  the  Ultramontane  party  in  his 
diocese,  he  published  it  on  Apr.  10,  1871.  He 
explained  his  position  clearly,  saying  that  he  did 
not  regret  the  stand  he  had  taken  at  the  Council, 
and  expressing  a  hope  that  future  con<*iIiiir  treat- 
ment of  the  parts  of  the  program  left  unfinished 
might  remove  the  misgivings  which  had  forced  him 
to  take  it.  On  the  ground  that  an  authoritative 
exposition  of  the  definition  was  still  lacking,  he 
gave  one  of  his  own  which  softened  it  as  much  as 
possible.     His  submission  was  received  with  bitter 


reproaches  by  the  Old  Catholics  and  by  others,  and 
imworthy  motives  were  freely  imputed.  But  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  was  only  the  logical  outcome  of 
a  life  devoted  to  maintaining  the  unity  of  the 
Church,  to  which  he  felt  bound  to  bring  even  this 
costly  sacrifice.  His  remaining  yean  were  spent 
in  imtiring  work  in  his  diocese,  to  which  he  had 
restored  peace  by  his  decision.  This  left  him  little 
time  for  writing,  though  he  succeeded  in  completing 
the  revision  of  the  first  four  volimies  for  the  new 
edition  of  his  great  work,  which  was  completed  by 
the  addition  of  two  more  volumes  by  Cardinal 
HergenrOther.  He  left  behind  him  in  WOrttembei^ 
the  memoiy  of  an  imselfish,  lovable  personality, 
revered  far  beyond  the  boimds  of  his  own  Church. 

(A.  HEOLEBf.)  K.  HOLL. 
Bibuoobapht:  No  complete  biography  has  3wt  appeared. 
C!onsult  A.  Werfer,  in  DeuUthlandM  Epiakopat  in  LebeH»- 
HUUm,  iv.  2,  WOriburg.  1875;  Funk,  in  TQ8,  Ixzvi  1 
■qq.;  Deut9ehe9  VoUsablaU,  1893.  nos.  127-129;  and 
OrUM  OoU,  vol.  X..  nos.  4-6.  Other  phases  of  Hefele's 
activities  are  discussed  in:  J.  Friedrioh,  OMehiehte  dM 
vaHkanUdien  KonziU,  vol.  i.-iii..  part  %  Bonn,  1877-87; 
H.  Roth.  Dr.  K.  J.  von  HefeU,  1894. 

HEGEL,  h6'gel,GE0RGWILHELMFRIEDRICH: 

German  philosopher;  b.  at  Stuttgart  Aug.  27,  1770; 
d.  in  Berlin  Nov.  14, 1831.  He  studied 
Life.  philosophy  and  theology  at  Ttibingen 
1788-93,  and  lived  as  a  private  tutor, 
first  at  Bern  1793-96,  then  at  Frankfort  1797-1801. 
In  1801  he  settled  at  Jena  as  lecturer  on  philosophy 
in  the  university,  and  Schelling's  coeditor  of  the 
Kritisches  Journal  der  Philosophie.  He  was  at  that 
time  fully  agreed  with  Schelling  (q.v.);  and  their 
journal,  of  which  he  wrote  the  larger  part,  was  the 
organ  of  the  system  of  identity — a  philosophy 
which  attempted  to  represent  matter  and  mind, 
nature  and  spirit,  world  and  God,  as  identical.  How- 
ever, this  alliance  did  not  last  long,  and  after 
ScheUing's  departure  for  Wfirzburg  in  1803  it  turned 
into  philosophical  antagonism.  After  the  battle  of 
Jena  (1806),  Hegel  removed  to  Bamberg,  where  for 
some  time  he  edited  the  Bamberger  Zeitung,  From 
1808  to  1816  he  was  rector  of  the  Aegidien  gymna- 
sium at  Nuremberg.  In  the  latter  year  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  philosophy  at  Heidelberg; 
and  in  1818  he  was  called  to  Fichte's  chair  at  the 
University  of  Berlin.  It  was  here  that  he  made 
himself  the  dominant  figure  in  the  philosophical 
world,  and  established  the  school  of  philosophy 
known  as  HegeUanism.  By  his  defense  of  existing 
political  institutions  he  attained  to  great  political 
influence  in  Prussia. 

The  impression  which  Hegel  made  in  Germany 
was  at  one  time  almost  overpowering.    His  philoso- 
phy swept  away  all  other  philosophies. 
Philosophy,  and  before  he  died  it  began  to  make 
itself  felt  as  an  actual  power  both  in 
State  and  Chiutjh.    However,  four  years  after  his 
death  a  controversy  was  raised  among  his  followers 
by  Strauss's  Leben  Jesu  (Tubingen,  1835),  and  fur- 
ther embittered  by  Strauss's  Christliche  Glavbens- 
lehre  (1840),  with  the  result  that  the  Hegelian  school 
was  divided  into  three  group)s,  called  the  right,  the 
left,  and  the  center.    The  adherents  of  the  right  (G. 
A.  Gabler,  H.  T.  W.  Hinrichs,  K.  T.  G6schel)  repre- 
sented supematuralism;  those  of  the  left  (Strauss, 
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Ludwig  Feuerbach,  Bruno  Bauer)  naturalism; 
while  those  of  the  center  (J.  K*  Rosenkraiu,  J, 
E.  ErdxuflB,  W,  Vatke)  repruHcnted  a  nietiiating 
t<mdency.  The  hsLSxs  of  the  di\'ision  was  the  ambi- 
guity in  IIeger@  philosophy,  and  the  apparent  con- 
tradiction between  \m  personal  reUgious  belief  and 
hifiiyBten)  of  pantheigm  (see  Pantheism,  §  7;  and 
loSAUBMp  II,,  §  16).  Hegel  8  pantheism  (he  avoided 
the  word)  was  idealistic;  and  he  called  his  phi- 
losophy the  system  of  the  Absolute  Idea,  Since 
existence  is  rational,  logic  becomes  metaphysics; 
and  hb  philosophy  is,  therefore,  a  system  of  logic 
interpreted  ontolo^cally.  He  employs  the  dialectic 
method^  and  proceeds  from  thesis  through  antithesis 
to  gynthesds,  from  the  positive  through  the  negative 
to  the  absolute.    The  intuitional  knowledge  of  the 

L absolute  spirit  is  at  the  same  time  the  lughest  fonn 
of  truth  and  the  highest  form  of  existence. 
HellgioD  Hegel  defines  as  truth,  but  in  the  lowest 
form  in  which  truth  can  be  held  by  the  human  mind. 
In  Christ itmity  this  form  of  truth  has 
KeUgious    found  its  highest,  its  abstilute  expres- 
View5«       eion,  having  passed  through  the  stages 
I  of  one-sided  objectivity  and  one-sided 

■bbjeetivity  in  the  ante-Christian  religions.  On  the 
first  stage  God  is  comiidered  an  object^  a  part  of 
nature,  a  natural  being  (Lamaism,  Buddhism,  Brah- 
maniam);  on  the  second  be  iscoasidered  as  subject, 
wholly  distinguished  from  nature  (Judaiam,  Greek 
and  Roman  polytheism);  but  only  in  Christianity 
does  he  become  true  spirit.  The  Hegehan  idea,  how- 
ever, of  God  as  spirit^  is  somewhat  ambigiKRLs  (for 
instance,  with  respect  to  the  question  of  person- 
ality);  aiid  the  specially  Cliristian  question,  whether 
the  appearance  of  Christ  in  the  history  of  mankind 
is  a  natural  event  to  be  explained  like  any  other 
events  or  whether  it  is  a  miracle,  the  divine  incamii- 
tlon  by  which  creation  is  saved,  is  left  unanswered. 
Both  views  Imve  been  developed  from  Hep^lian 
premises;  and  the  great  boast  of  HegeFs  earliest 
pupils,  that  in  hia  pldlosophy  faith  and  science  had 
become  fully  reconciled,  proved  empty  as  soon  as  t!ie 
actual  application  began.  It  is  a  very  characteristic 
eirc umstance  that  his  Philosophy  of  Religwn  was 
edited  by  Marheineke  as  evidence  of  the  author's 
conservative  orthwioxy,  and  then  by  Bruno  Bauer 
as  proof  of  liia  revolutionary  radicahsm. 

In  Germany,  w^here  Hegel's  influence  hvus  lon^ 
^  sinoe  waned,  there  are  now  few  thinkers  who  could 

^K  be  called  Hegehans.     Perlmps  the  best 

^H  Works      late  representatives  of  HegeUanism  in 

^H  and         Germany  are  Kuno  Fischer  ami  Adolf 

^K        Influence.    Lasson.     It  may  be  said  that  Hegel 
^K  waa  first  introduced  to  EngUsh  read- 

^K  era  by  Hutchison  Stirling,  in  his  Secret  of  Hegel 
^k  (LocdoQ,  1865:  3d  ed.,  1S98).  Since  then  the 
^H  nMXBoheT  of  Enghsh  and  American  thinkers  who  fol- 
^V  low  Hegd  more  or  less  closely  \ms  grown,  until  noiv 
^t  the  iiCMsaUed  nco-Hegehan  scliool  Is  pnictically 
dotnixiaiit. 

Hcigers  principal  works  are:  Die  PhSnomeno- 
kfffie  d49  GeiiUs  (Bamberg,  1807;  Eng.  transL  by 
W-  T.  Harris,  in  Journal  of  Sjx^culativc  Phiktsophy, 
vol.  ii.,  1868);  Die  Wusenmhaft  der  Logik  (2  vols. 
in  3.  Nureral»erg,  1812-16;  Eng.  transl.  The  S^ibjec- 
Hwe  Loffic  of  Hegdt  London,  1855;    Encyclopddie  der 


phitokophischen  Wissejischaften  (Heidelberg,  1817)^ 
which  is  the  systematic  presentation  of  Hegel's  sys- 
teni;  Gnindlinien  der  Philosophie  dea  UccMs  (Berlin, 
1821;  Eng.  transl..  Philosophy  of  Right,  London, 
189G);  and  his  lectures  included  in  Ids  Werke  (18 
vols.,  BerUn,  1832-1840),  from  which  have  been 
translated  Led  tires  on  the  Philosophy  of  History , 
(3  vols.,  London,  1895),  Lectures  on  the  History 
of  Philosophy  (3  vols.,  1892-1896),  and  Lectures 
on  the  Philosophy  of  Religion  (3  vols.,  1895).  From 
Hegel's  Encyclopddie  W.  Wallace  has  translated 
Logic  (Oxford,  1874;  enlarged  ed.,  2  vols.,  1892- 
1894)  and  Philosopky  of  Mind  (1894).  His  Uterary 
remains  are  to  be  published  by  the  Soci^t^  des 
amis  de  rUniveraitd  de  Paris;  voL  i.,  the  V'mj  de 
Jtsus,  ed.  P.  Roques,  appeared  Jena,  1906,  and 
his  Thcohtgiiiche  Jugcnd^chriftenf  ed.  IL  Nohl,  Tu- 
bingen, 1907. 

BiBUOGiiArav:  K.  Roaenkrani,  0.  W.  h\  ifegelM  Lebtm^ 
Burlia,  1S44;  li.  R.  Hayiii,  He{fel  und  teine  Ztnt,  Berlin, 
1857:  E.  Ciiird.  Hegel.  Edinburgh,  IIJOI.  On  HeRel'B 
philosophy  consul tr  K.  P,  Fischer.  Sp^cu^aiivf  Character* 
imtik  und  Kritik  de*  heoeUchm  Sy»tem*,  Krlims^en,  1845; 
C.  von  Oralli,  Spinota'a  Leben  und  Lehrt,  ntbst  einem 
AbriM  der  .  ,  .  hegelschen  Phila»Qphi€,  Aarau.  1850;  T. 
C«  Sandftfs,  Heffei'a  Philotaphy  of  Riiifhl^  London,  1855; 
A.  V^ra,  VH^oHianitmB  et  la  philotophi*,  F&r\».  1861; 
idem^  I ntrofluction  it  la  philoMophie  de  Higel^  ib.  1865; 
K.  Rosenkran*,  Htgel  aU  deuUcher  Mat  onalpkitogoph, 
Leip^ic,  1870;  W.  Graham,  Idealitm.  London,  1872  (re- 
bates Berkeley  and  He*?©!);  C.  Herrmann.  Hrgel  und  di^ 
togiMche  Frogt  der  PhiloBophie  in  drr  O'egenwart,  Leipsic, 
1878;  A.  Seth.  The  Development  from  Kant  to  HeoeL  I>on- 
don,  1882;  idem,  fleoelianitm  and  Pertonality,  Ekiinbur^h, 
1S93:  J.  B,  Kedney,  Ilea  1$  ^tthetiai,  Chicago,  1685,  G. 
S.  Moms,  HegeVi  Phih>itophy  of  the  State  and  of  Hittaru, 
ib.  1887;  P,  Barth,  Die  Ge^chichUphiloaophie  Hegels  und 
drr  Hegtlianer  bit  auf  Marx  und  Hartmann,  Leipsic,  1890; 
W.  T,  HarriA,  HegeVt  Logic,  Chlcateo,  1890;  idem,  Hegel'M 
Dactrim  of  RefUetion,  New  York.  1891;  B,  a  Burt. 
ffeffcl'a  Tkeorj/  of  RiQhU  DuHee  and  Religion^  Ann  Harbor, 
1893;  D.  G.  Ritchie,  Darwin  and  HegeU  London,  1894; 
W.  Wallace,  Prolegomena  to  the  Study  of  HegtVtt  PhUott*- 
phy,  Oxford.  1894;  F.  L.  Luqueer*  Heo^  a»  Educator^ 
New  York.  1896;  IL  Eucken,  in  Thtt  Moniet.  vii  (1897), 
321-339;  J.  B.  Baillie,  fitgeV*  Logic,  Loadon.  IWl;  Kuno 
Fiftcher.  Hegets  Lebcn,  Werke  und  Lehre^  2  vols.,  Heidel* 
h«rg,  1901 ;  J.  E,  MoTimiKart,^  Stitdies  in  Hegelian  CoBmology^ 
CambridKe.  1901;  J.  G.  Uibbeo.  Hegel'*  l.ogie.  New  York, 
lfi02;  R,  Mackintosh,  Hegel  and  Heqelianiem,  EdiobufRh, 
1903;  and  llie  work*  oa  the  hi«tory  of  modem  philosophy. 
An  expcllent  bibljograpby  may  be  found  in  J.  M,  Baldwin, 
Dictionary  of  Phihtophy  and  Peychologg,  iii,  1,  pp.  243-249. 

HEGESIPPUS,  hej'Vsip'pns:  An  ecclefiiaBtical 
wTiter  of  the  second  eentury.  A3  to  hia  life  little 
is  known  except  what  Eusebiua  tells.  Thi.^  in- 
cludes nothing  aa  to  his  birth  or  place  of  reKidenee, 
though  Eusebius  concludes  from  hiB  writings  that 
he  was  of  Jewah  origin;  and  an  Oriental  residence 
is  indicated  by  \m  coming  to  Rom©  by  sea  and 
stopping  at  Corinth  on  the  way.  He  is  mentioned 
imdcr  Hadrian  a.s,  with  Justin,  a  prominent  cham- 
pion of  the  faith  against  the  rising  Gnosticism* 
Giving  the  list  of  bishops  of  Rome^imder  Antoni- 
nus Plus,  Eusebiua  remarks  that  HogeFippus  ac- 
cordini^  to  bis  own  account  was  in  Rome  under 
Anicetus  and  remained  there  until  fhe  episcopate 
of  Eleutherus  (HiM.  eaJ.,  IV.,  x\.  7):  but  this  is  an 
error,  for  in  chap*  xxii,  he  quotes  the  passage  of 
Hegesippufl,  which  proves  only  that  he  lived  to  the 
time  of  Eleutherus,  not  that  be  stayed  in  Rome 
that  lon^.  Under  Marcus  Aurclius  he  is  named 
once  moro  at  the  head  of  the  coutemporajy  ortho- 
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dox  writers;  ami  the  Ckronieon  Patchak  aaeertfl 
that  be  died  under  Commodus. 

EusebluA  quotes  him  frequently  aa  a  witness  of 
the  true  faith,  and  always  from  one  work^  known 
BB  Upomnimaia,  tuid  composed  of  five  books,  wril- 
ten  at  differeni  times  and  fused  into  unity  in  the 
course  of  their  development-  A  careful  examina' 
tioQ  of  what  EusebitiB  teUs  of  it  and  what  he  quotes 
from  It  leada  to  the  conclumon  that  it  was  not  a 
history  in  any  strict  sense  of  the  word,  bat  rather 
a  histoHeal  apology,  purporting  to  contain  a  true 
aecount  of  the  traditions  received  from  the  apos- 
tles, it  is  evident  that  no  re^lar  hiatoHcal  order 
was  observed  from  the  faet  that  the  story  of  the 
life  and  death  of  Jamea  was  in  the  iiftli  book  of 
the  work,  which  contained  plenty  of  material  from 
the  second  century;  and  even  past  the  middle  of 
it.  It  is  ft  free  setting  down  of  the  writer's  own 
reminiaconccSp  following  no  de finite  order,  though 
penetrated  throughout  by  the  same  design  and  tbe 
same  beliefs.  The  r^ultp  then,  according  to  Euse- 
bius,  is  a  scries  of  narratives  and  pictures  from 
church  history*  reaching  from  the  apcjetle  James 
to  the  pontificate  of  Eleutherus  in  Home.  They 
include  the  death  of  James;  the  choice  of  his  suc- 
cessor Symeon;  accounts  of  the  iuMUPi^cnt  leader 
Thebuthis  and  of  the  sons  of  David  and  kinsmen 
of  Jesus  in  Galilee,  with  their  fate  under  Domitian; 
the  martyrdonj  of  8ymcon  vmdcr  Tnijnn;  and  in- 
formation about  the  Church  of  the  j>oriod  when 
Hefi^esippus  wnitc,  c?4pceiiilly  in  Corini  h  and  Rome 
— the  tradition  nf  doctrine  and  the  epiflcopate,  ref- 
utation of  heroMief*,  and  something  about  Jewish 
sects  and  Jcwi^h-Chrisiian  hterature.  What  ho 
tells  of  his  own  time  has  historieal  authority  in  tlie 
strict  sense;  his  relation  of  earlier  events  has  con- 
ditional value  as  a  sometimes  obctcure  tradition, 
but  substantive  importance  aa  reflecting  the  ideas 
entertained  about  that  period  in  the  middle  of  the 
second  century.  The  purpoi^  of  his  writing  m 
clear  enough.  It  h  simply  to  demonfJtrate  the 
unity  of  faith  in  the  churches  of  the  leading  cities 
and  their  biKhoji^*  both  past  and  present.  The 
particular  caiifa?  of  his  writing  the  work  is  the  ex- 
istence of  herewy,  which  he  reprobates  not  only  for 
its  contradiction  of  the  true  doctrine,  but  for  its 
external  and  despicable  origin.  Its  ap|jearimcc  on 
the  scene  seems  to  him  ao  dangcrouji  that  conflict 
i*ith  it  is  not  merely  the  purpose  of  hid  book,  but 
the  task  of  hL^  life. 

When  it  is  remembcTed  that  the  heresies  of  the 
time  professed  to  be  legitimate  deductions  from 
primitive  Christ ianity^  the  full  significance  of  the 
inquiries  of  Hcgcsippus  into  the  state  of  the  Church 
and  its  traditions  in  the  different  great  cities  is  dis- 
cerned. The  pubhc,  secure*  historical  tradition  of 
the  faith  in  the  line  of  episcopal  succession  must 
serve  to  put  out  of  court  the  claims  of  obscure^ 
cryptic  sects;  and  the  imposing  unity  of  the 
Oiujch's  faith  as  banded  down  from  generation  to 
eeneration  will  fonn  a  striking  contrast  to  the  va- 
ried line  of  heretics  who  follow  each  other  through 
thtf"  years,  alike  only  in  bcinj^  different.  Among  tlio 
4Af{y  Jewish  heretics  are  Thebuthis,  Simon  and  his 
-^^r  deobius^  Doflitheiia,  Gortha^us,  and  Mas- 
M^K^    Tlie^sc  form  the  first  generation;    in  the 


second  appear  the  followers  of  Menandrianust 
Marcion,  Carpocrate®,  Valentinian,  Basilides,  and 
Batumilus.  In  opposition  to  these  stand  out  the 
person  and  the  work  of  Hegesippus,  important 
bJstoHcally  as  a  type,  with  the  emphasis  he  lays 
upon  the  catholic  unity  of  the  churches,  held  fast 
by  their  tradition  and  their  mutual  relations,  and 
of  the  episcopate,  as  all  these  things  were  in  the 
middle  of  the  second  century. 

(C_  W£l£SACm£Rt,) 
BiBLioaaAFHT:  A  full  list  oF  Ittenture  1b  b^vcu  b^  E.  C. 
ItlchudaQn.  in  A^F^  Bihlioffrapkical  SynAjwu.  pp.  11  I'- 
ll 2.  The  Tragme Cliff  ar«  cioJWtcd  In  M,  J.  Routb,  In  Rr- 
tiquiv  ma-tr,  L  20^-284,  Oiford,  i^^:  Etif-  trmfljiU  eii«y 
be  (aaad  in  ANF.  viii.  70:^-705;  ct  aim  D.  Boot,  in  TU, 
T.  2.  1S8&.  Cor^suU:  Jerome.  De  rir,  iii^^  xsii^  F^briciua- 
JlArLts,  BibHotke4^  Grerax,  vjj.  158  160.  Hunbuni.  iSOl^ 
J.  Lktn&ld-'Kjn,  HxtU^ry  o/  Chntti^n  Literahav,  iii,  tS2-2I3, 
LoDdnn.  mm;  A.  H\fs^at^\d.  la  ZHT,  xiJt  (1^76),  177- 
22D;  W.  Sanday,  Tht  QimpttM  in  tkm  SKomd  Centuri/^  pp, 
13S-U5«  Londdn^  1876;  H.  Buiareutbcr,  Du  Tfmcfiffnn^ 
d'H^fft-tippe  Mur  VrgiiMe  ch^t'tiennr.  NVates.  S87S:  F.  0¥«r- 
beck.  Uehtr  din  Anffingt  der  KiriAeHg*schithttchre^ufio, 
pp  6  13-17-22,  fiaaft  1892;  C^jJlier,  AtUturt  tactU,  L 
330,  473-475.  iii.  200;  Kr Offer,  NUion/,  pp.  145-140; 
Harnack.  Lititratur,  I  144«  4S3  tqq..  845.  U.  i,  31 1  M|q.; 
8«hair,  CknMiian  Churdi,  742-744;  DCB,  ii,  g75-S7a; 
KL,  T.  t5S4-S5r  and  io  gtmAiml  tlw  cburch  kiatoriM  od 
the  period. 

HERN,  h^hn,  JOHAJfH  FERBHIAim:   German 

Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  Burghau^n  (57  m,  e.  of 
Munich)  Jan.  4,  1S73.  He  was  educated  at  the 
univeraities  of  WUnburg  (D.D.,  1899)  and  BerliD 
(Ph.D.,  ig02)»  and  tn  1903  became  privatKiocent 
at  Wi^rzburg,  where  in  the  same  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed associate  profesaor  of  Old  TestAment  €%&- 
gcLsis  and  Biblical  Oriental  languages,  becoming 
full  professor  in  19Q7.  He  has  written:  Die  Ein- 
aetzung  dtM  hciligen  Abend mahles  aU  Beweia  fur  die 
Gcitlh^U  Chri^U  (VViirfburg,  1890)  and  Sundc  und 
Erlfignng  nach  hibliMiher  und  bi^lGftiiBcher  An^ 
Bckauung  (Leipsic,  1903). 

HEIDAlfnS,  hai'da-nup,  ABRAHAH:   Reformed 

theolo^an;  b.  at  Frtinkcnth:tl  (15  m.  n.  by  w,  of 
Bjicyer)  in  the  Palatinate  Au|;,  10,  1597;  d.  at 
Leyden  Oct.  15,  1678.  In  1608  his  father,  a  elcrgy- 
man,  waa  called  to  Am^itetdam,  where  Abraham 
studied  in  the  aehool  of  Mattha^ua  Sladus.  Later 
he  waa  sent  to  fjeyden  to  bo  trained  as  preacher 
of  the  Walloon  Church.  After  a  two  years'  jour- 
ney in  Germany,  Switzerland,  France,  and  Eng* 
land,  he  became  preacher  of  the  Netherlandish  Re- 
formed congregation  in  Naarden  in  1623.  In  1627 
he  was  called  to  leyden,  and  in  1648  he  became 
professor  at  the  l^'niversity  of  Leyden,  At  that 
time  the  study  of  Aristotle  ruled  in  the  Dutch  uni- 
veraitie«  and  was  elooely  boimd  up  with  the  ortho- 
doxy of  Dort,  Heidanus,  however,  and  Johannes 
CocDcioa  (q.v.)  shoW€jd  a  predilection  for  the  teach- 
in  f^  of  Descart  es.  Hot  h  had  t  o  encoun  ter  vehement 
opposition  from  the  camp  of  the  orthodox,  headed 
by  VoStius.  The  doctrine  of  Coeceius  spread,  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  curators  of  the  University 
of  Xicyden  to  suppress  it»  At  their  instigation 
Frierlrich  Spanhcim  and  Antonius  Hulsius  compiled 
the  theses  of  the  new  doctrine  which  gave  the  moel 
offense*  and  Jan.  7, 1675,  it  was  forbidden  to  treat 
"in  any  manner,  directly  or  indirectly  "  at  the 
uuiverHLty  twenty-three  propositions,     Heidanus. 
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seeing  hereii]  an  attack  on  the  liberty  of  teaehirtg, 
oppoaed  it  in  his  Cons'ui erotism  over  ctnigt  saecken 
antanghs  voorgevallen  in  de  Universiieift  binnen 
Leyden  (Leyden,  1G76),  The  work  caused  such  a 
aeosation  that  within  ten  days  a  second  edition  was 
necefleary.  and  a  third  apjwared  in  the  siiint?  year. 
Heidanus  maintaine^l  that  his  teaching!^  ilid  not 
eoQtradict  the  confessional  writings,  but  only 
presented  their  truths  in  a  different  li^iit.  How- 
ever, on  May  4,  1676,  he  was  depoeed  from  liis  otfiee. 
The  course  of  the  curators  was  disapproved  by  many 
in  t lie  Netherlands  aa  well  &s  in  foreign  countries. 

ITeidanu.^  rcpreseoted  tbe  view  thai  theology  and 
philosophy  should  remain  each  in  itn  own  Kphere. 
According  to  him,  there  is  no  such  intimate  connec- 
tion between  the  theology  of  Cocccius  and  the 
philosophy  of  Descartes  that  a  follower  of  the 
foimer  must  neeessjirily  aj^re«  with  the  Cartesians, 
He  himself  as  a  theologian  was  in  gyrapathy  witii 
Coeceius»  as  a  philosopher  a  disciple  of  Descartes, 
but  his  Cartestani»m  hardly  influenced  his  theolog:y . 
Hw  writings  include:  Proeve  en  wtderlegginghe  dea 
Remonstranlschen  Catechwmi  (Leyden,  1641);  De 
eauga  Dei^  d<U  is  de  sake  G(}dts  verdedighi  iegen  den 
menache  (1545);  Disputaliones  de  Sabbato  et  die 
d^fmniea  (Amaterdam,  1658);  ConsidercUien  over  de 
heifliginff  wm  den  S(Mat  ende  den  dagh  dot  Ueercn 
Ud  «r«de  der  Kerchen  (Leyden,  1659). 

(S,  D.  VAN  Veen.) 

Btmt40GKAPHT:   Th«  fimei^l  oration  by  C.  Witlich  m'lui  pub- 
lj«b«d  Leyden,  1679.     CodauU  P,  liayle,  Dictianary,  Hia- 
latui  CriiicaL  iii.  3rK>-364,  tendon.  1736  (quite  tuO, 
I  sourcK*9);    J.  A,  Cramer,  Abraham  lieidunus  en  fijn 
ant*me,  Utrecht,  1889. 


HEIDEGGER,  hoi'deg^'er,  JOHAITIf  HEmRICH: 

Swiss  Prot^jstant,  author  of  the  Helvetic  Formula 

eonMentux    (see    Helvetic    Conse.vsus);     b.    at 

Barentschweil  (15  m.  s.e.  of  Zurich)  July  I,  1633; 

d.  at  Zurich  Jan.  18,  H398.     He  studied  at  Zurich. 

Marburg  (1654),  and  Heidelberg;  in  the  last-named 

place  he  became  a  close  friend  of  Ludwig  Fabricius, 

taught  Hebrew  and  philosophy,  and  lectured  on 

Latin  clastdcs.     In  1659  he  accepted  the  theological 

chair  for    Loci  communes  and  church  history  at 

Steinfurt,  where  he  remained  until  1665.     Then  he 

traveled  to  Holland,  w^here  he  became  accpminted 

with  Gocceiu5i.     The  disturbances  of  war  raade  an 

«nd   of    the    Steinfurt    academy^    and    Heidei^gcr 

'ttumed     to    Zurich,    where    he    was    appointed 

protessor  of  Cliristtaa   ethics.      In    164>7  he   sue- 

^Beded  Hottinger  as  professor    of    theology,  and 

op    femaioed   faithful  to    his  natix^e  city  in  siJite 

^   «alk  to  Leyden  (to  succeed  Cocceius)  and  to 

■^ieidegger  lived  in  harmony  with  his  coUeagyea 

**'^*-*l  the  appearance  of  Johann  MuUer  in  1672,  just 

at  the  time  wlien  the  Farrmda  con- 

The        sen*u8  was  in  preparation.    Heidegger 

*^el?clic     agreed  with  the  orthodox  theologians 

^^^^iensus,  of  BaeeU  Theodor  Zwingcr,  Lucas  Ciern- 

ler,  and  others,  that  Turretin  i n  Geneva 

K«t  to  be  asidst-cd  in  hia  opposition  to  the  new 

'l^otheaia  of  Amyraut  and  the  other  theologians 

^^^auoiur  (see  Amtraut,  MoTse),  but  thoi^ght  thfit 

TJ^  nittunireg  adopted  againj^t  the  Saumur  theology 

***^iiid  be  moderate.    There  were  two  parties  in 


Switnerland,  one  of  wiiich,  headed  by  Johann 
M tiller,  ftdhered  to  the  orthodox  teachingf^  of 
Marcsius,  while  men  like  Heidegger  leaned  toward 
the  doctrines  of  Cocceius.  The  party  headed  by 
M idler  was  interested  In  eradicating  not  only  the 
hereiiiea  of  Satimur,  but  also  tin*  C^eeian  theol- 
ogy and  CartCiiian  piiilosophy.  Heidegger  with  hist 
adherents  gained  the  victory.  The  sjwcial  formula 
for  the  defense  against  the  innovations  of  Saumur 
wiis  drawn  up  by  him,  and  was  approved  by  all 
theologians,  althnugli  the  opposition  was  allowed 
to  make  extensive  changes.  In  lf>75  the  foninda 
was  ratified  by  the  council  and  citizens  of  Zurich, 
Bern,  Basel,  and  SchaiThauaen.  On  the  insistem-e 
of  Miiller  the  formula  was  modified  in  certain 
articles  before  it  was  sent  to  the  other  cantons, 
Since  the  furmula  was  directed  si>ecifically  against 
Saumur,  the  Maresians  planned  new  measures 
against  the  Dutch  tendencies,  Heidegger,  J,  H, 
Schweizcr,  and  others  could  hardly  print  anything 
without  the  interference  of  Mil  Her,  who  instigated 
the  counril  against  them.  Biilod,  Filssli,  and 
Cessner  incited  the  people  by  denouncing  tbe 
adherents  of  Heidegger  as  Ariana  and  Arminiana. 

From    1664    to    1680    Heidegger   developed    an 
extensive   polemical   activity  against   the    Roman 

Catholic  Church,    During  the  peraecu- 

Controversy  tion  of  the  Protestants  in  France  in 

with         1682^  and  their  unsatisfactory  condi- 

Roman      tion  in  England  under  Charles  IL,  he 

Catholics,    employed  hia  pen  in  their  defense  by 

writing  his  Historia  papaius  (Amster- 
dam, 1684),  but  the  situation  did  not  change.  In 
1685  a  Roman  Cathohc  line  assumed  the  rule  in 
the  Palatinate,  in  England  the  new  king,  James 
IL,  op»enly  avowed  Romani!?m,  and  Ixjuia  XIV. 
revoked  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  A  multitude  of 
fugitives  poured  into  Switjserland,  and  Heidegger 
had  an  opportunity  to  prove  his  hospitality*  His 
polemical  attitude  against  his  Roman  neighbors 
was  renewed  when  8fondrat(,  abbot  of  St*  Gall, 
tried  to  extend  hia  rule  over  Reformed  territory  by 
ordering  private  bat>lism  by  midwives,  without  ex- 
cepting the  Evangelical  families.  Heidegger  wrote 
by  order  of  the  magistrate  on  the  necessity  of  bap- 
tism and  against  ita  profanation  by  midwives.  His 
relations  with  the  Lutheran  Church  were  always  of 
a  coDciliatory  nature*  Instigated  by  tlio  suppres- 
sion of  the  Reformed  Church  in  France,  he  urged 
a  union  of  all  Evangelicals,  which  found  a  response 
in  B^:>ener,  but  the  canons  of  the  Syncxl  of  Dort 
made  an  agreement  impossible  Ln  Spener'a  opinion. 
Heidegger's  hterary  activity  w*as  extensive  and 
chiefly  polemical — ^againat  the  Roman  Calhohcs, 
Baroniufl,  the  superstitious  pilgrimages  to  Einsie- 
dcin,  etc.  To  defend  the  rights  of  the  Reformed 
in  the  German  empire  he  wrote  Demonstraiw  de 
Augiistanat  confessionis  cum  fide  re  for  mala  eon^tn^u 
(1664),  and*  aiming  to  unite  all  Evangehcals,  he 
wrote  Manducaiio  in  viam,  cvncordiw  ProtcHtaniittm 
eceksiastkw  (1686).  His  doctrinal  writinga  exerted 
much  influence,  especially  hia  Corpus  theohgias 
ChrutHance  (ed.  J.  H.  Schweiser,  2  vols.,  Zurich, 
1700)  and  Eihicm  ChriMianm  eleinenta  (ed*  J, 
Curickc,  Frankfort,  1711);  of  the  former  work  he 
made  two  shorter  compilationB,  Medulla  Uteologiai 
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CkriatiancB  (1696)  for  advanced  students,  and  Me- 
dulla mediUloe  theologicB  ChristiofUB  (1697). 

(A.  SCHWEIZBRt.) 
Biblxoorapht:     His  autobiogrsphy,   Hiatoria  vita  J.   H, 
Heideggeri,  appeared  Zurich,  1098.  Consult:  L.  Meister, 
BerQhnUe  ZUrcher,  2  vols..  Basel.  1782. 

HEIDELBERG  CATECHISM. 

The  Work  of  Several  Col-        Adverse  Criticism  (f  4). 

laborators  (SI).  Acceptance  of  the  Cate- 

Urainus,  Olevianus,  Fred-  chism  (f  5). 

erick  III.  (S  2).  Doctrinal  Character  (f  6). 

Editions  (S  3).  Arrancement  (f  7). 

The  Reformation  did  not  enter  the  Palatinate 
until  1546,  and  it  was  only  under  Frederick  III. 
that  it  was  actually  carried  through 
X.  The  (see  Frederick  III.  the  Pious).  Of- 
Work  of  fended  by  the  anathematizing  tend- 
Several  encies  of  Lutheran  zealots,  this  sover- 
Collabo-  eign  inclined  toward  the  Reformed 
rators.  doctrines.  In  this  spirit  he  com- 
missioned Caspar  Olevianus,  professor 
and  preacher  in  Heidelberg,  to  draw  up  a  new 
church  order,  and  conceived  the  idea  of  the  com- 
pilation of  a  catechism.  Owing  to  the  loss  of  the 
Palatine  archives,  the  history  of  the  origin  of  this 
catechism  lacks  important  documentary  evidences. 
It  has  been  customary  to  give  Olevianus  and  Zacha- 
rias  Ursinus  the  credit  of  having  compiled  the  book 
on  the  initiative  of  the  elector  in  1562.  But  it  has 
been  proved  that  the  catechism  and  the  Reformation 
in  the  Palatinate  were  not  the  work  of  one  or  two 
men,  but  the  result  of  common  efforts.  This  is 
evident  from  Ursinus's  preface  to  the  apology  of  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism;  from  a  letter  of  Olevianus 
to  Calvin;  from  the  testimony  of  Quirinus  Renter, 
a  pupil  of  Ursinus,  in  the  preface  to  the  works  of 
his  teacher;  and  from  the  introductions  to  the  first 
three  editions  of  the  catechism,  written  by  the  elec- 
tor himself,  in  which  he  states  that  it  originated 
**  with  the  counsel  and  assistance  of  our  whole 
theological  faculty,  also  all  superintendents  and 
the  principal  church  councilors."  The  theological 
faculty  of  Heidelberg  consisted  in  1562  of  three  men, 
Boquinus  (Pierre  Bouquin,  q.v.),  a  Frenchman, 
who  was  one  of  the  first  advocates  of  Calvinism  in 
Heidelberg;  Enunanuel  Tremellius,  an  Italian,  who 
followed  Calvin  and  Butzer;  and  Ursinus,  a  pupil 
of  Melanchthon.  The  foremost  among  the  super- 
intendents was  Olevianus,  an  admirer  of  Calvin  and 
friend  of  Bullinger.  Among  the  church  councilors 
may  be  mentioned  Michael  Diller,  court  preacher, 
and  Thomas  Erastus,  a  physician  who  represented 
the  German-Swiss  tendency.  Besides  these  men 
and  others,  the  elector  himself  shared  in  the  work 
of  the  catechism. 

The  older  tradition,  however,  is  correct  in  so  far 

as  the  principal  share  of  the  work  is  due  to  Ursinus 

and  Olevianus.     Ursinus  had  already 

2.  Ursinus,  prepared  two  catechisms,  the  Qarger) 

Olevianus,  Summa   theologice  and    the  Catechesis 

Frederick    minora  which  formed  the  basis  of  the 

HI.         new  work.     The  larger  catechism  he 

had  compiled  in  1561  for  his  academic 

lectures;    it  contains  his  own  dogmatic  views,  but 

reveals  at  the  same  time  the  authorities  from  which 

he  learned,    Melanchthon  without   his  synergism, 

Leo  Jud,  Bullinger,  and  Calvin,  also  the  infiuencc 


of  some  Netherlandish  catechisms  such  as  the 
Kleyne  Catechismus  of  Martin  Micron  (1552),  KorU 
ondenoekinghe  dea  gheloofa  (1553),  and  CatechiamuB 
ofte  Kinderlehre  tho  nutte  der  Jdget  in  OstfrindandL 
(1554),  edited  by  the  preachers  of  Emden.  The 
smaller  catechism  of  Ursinus  approaches  the  Heidd- 
berg  Catechism  the  more  closely;  it  was  probably 
compiled  after  discussions  with  the  elector  and 
churchmen  of  the  Palatinate.  As  the  elecror  had 
pledged  himself  to  the  Augustana  by  the  Frankfcnrt 
Recess  and  his  action  at  the  Naumburg  Convention 
(qq.v.),  he  was  anxious  to  preserve  peace  with  the 
Lutherans  as  far  as  possible  by  dropping  some  of 
the  Zurich  and  Calvinistic  peculiarities  of  doctrine, 
especially  as  regarded  the  Lord's  Supper.  It  was 
probably  Olevianus  who  was  chiefly  responsible  for 
the  change  of  the  text  of  the  Catechesis  minor  into 
the  German  wording  of  the  Heidelbei^  Catechism 
and  for  its  final  redaction.  A  comparison  of  the 
final  text  of  the  catechism  with  tbud  new  church 
order  drawn  up  by  him  and  with  his  devotional 
writings  reveals  a  harmony  in  language,  style,  and 
theological  bent  which  can  hardly  be  accidental. 
The  mediating  influence  of  the  elector  may  be 
recognized  in  the  changes  concerning  the  doctrine 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  and  in  the  suppression  of  the 
discussion  concerning  election. 

At  the  annual  synod  held  in  Jan.,  1563,  the  new 
catechism   was  accepted   by  all  superintendents, 

chiutih  councilors,  and  theologians.  The 
3.  Edi-  first  edition  appeared  at  Heidelberg  in 
tions.       Feb.,  1563,  under  the  title,  Catechismus 

Oder  Christlicher  Underrichtf  wie  der 
in  Kirchen  und  Schulen  der  ChurfHrstlichen  PfaUz 
getrieben  vnrdt.  A  few  weeks  later  a  second  edition 
was  published,  which,  beside  many  minor  changes, 
contained  an  entirely  new  question  (Ixxx.)  con- 
cerning the  difference  between  the  Lord's  Supper 
and  the  papal  mass.  In  the  third  edition,  which 
immediately  followed,  the  condemnatory  words  in 
regard  to  the  adoration  of  the  host  were  added. 
The  real  author  of  this  eightieth  question  was 
Olevianus.  The  church  order  published  Nov.  15, 
1563,  contains  the  fourth  edition  of  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism,  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  textus 
receptua.  It  is  essentially  identical  with  the  third 
edition,  texts  of  Scripture  for  different  classes  and  a 
short  summary  of  the  catechism  having  been  added. 
On  the  margin,  the  129  questions  together  with  the 
Bible  texts  have  been  divided  into  ten  lessons  to  be 
read  before  the  main  service;  the  questions  alone 
have  been  divided  into  fifty-two  Sundays  for  the 
purpose  of  the  catechetical  afternoon  sermons.  It 
is  only  in  later  editions  that  the  questions  are 
numbered  and  the  verses  stated  in  Biblical  quo- 
tations. 

Immediately  after  its  appearance  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism  encountered  violent  attacks.  Maximilian 

II.  remonstrated  against  it  (Apr.  25, 
4.  Adverse  1563)  as  an  infringement  of  the  Peace 
Criticism,    of  Augsburg.     On  May  4  followed  a 

joint  address  from  the  Count  Palatine, 
Wolfgang  of  Zweibrucken,  Duke  Christopher  di 
Wiirttemberg,  and  Margrave  Charles  II.  of  Baden, 
accompanied  with  a  sharp  criticism  inscribed 
Verzeichnis   der  Mdngel,   probably   composed    by 
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Bre  ro.     Many  t  h€M:)lopans  protested  against  t he  ne  w 

cftt^^cbism.     In  1564  Flaciiis  published  WUierkgting 

tin^c^  kleifien  detdschen  calvintHch^n  Caicchismi,  and 

Hcssbus   published    his    TreuH'.    Wamnng.     There 

apf^^ared  also  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  tlie 

Vtr:s^ichni8  der  Mangel,  which  criticized  especially 

th&    xzi&rginaL  Bihlty  texts.     In  dcferuse  of  the  eate- 

chisam,  Ursinufl  published,  in  1564.  in  Ileidellx'rg, 

thr^oe  treatises:    Grundllieker  herickt  vom  heillgen 

Aip^mdmahl ;  Verantworiung  wider  die  itngegriindien 

au/fEngen  unnd  verkcrungen,  mit  welchen  der  Caie- 

cA£^-f7ii4g  .  ,  .  unbiUieher  wci&e  beachweret  ist;  Aid- 

uKnr-t^  auff  etlicher  Theohgen  Censur  tiher  die  am  rand 

dem^    Heydetberger    Caiechumi  ausa  heiliger  Schrifft 

Qn^i^^3£*gene    Zetigtiusse.      Concerning    the    further 

x^t«  from  the  Colloquy  of  Maulbronn  to  the  Diet 

^upburg,  see  Frederick  IIL  the  Pioub. 

X^aving  gone  through  this  ordeal,  the  success  of 

tli^     book  began.     An  assembly  of  emip-unts  from 

I  the    Netherlanda    in    Wescl    in    1568 

I  5^     Accept-   recommended  it  by  the  side  of  the 

a.2m<:eofthe  catechism  of  Calvin.     The  Synod  at 

C^i^tcthism.  Emden   in    1571    adopted   it  for   the 

Germjin -speaking    Netherlandish  con- 

gr^^gations  in  East  Frisia  and  on  the  Ixiwcr  Rhine. 

It  ^^t^tered  also  the  ranks  of  the  Reformed  in  Jtiiich, 

ICl^^^^^e^i  and  Berg.  Other  German  re|ri<>na  and  indi- 
^<dlm_ia]  congregations  (in  Nassau-Siegen,  Wittgen* 
lrt^i«i,8olnifi  and  Wied,  Brernen,  Lippe,  Anhalt.Hesee- 
C^FTfirl,  Brandenburg,  Prussia,  etc.)  followed  in  the 
eo(%JUyc  of  time.  The  Reformed  churches  of  Hun- 
¥^»3'-  Transylvania,  and  Poland  adopted  it;  and  in 
10 IS  the  Synod  of  Dort  officiaUy  declared  it  one 
o^  *  tie  general  s^Tiibolic-al  books  of  the  Reformed 
CtujjTth.  From  Holland,  and  afterward  al«o  from 
Germany,  it  was  brought  to  America,  w  lie  re  it  hais 
al^'^ays  been  the  honored  syrabol  of  the  Dutch  and 
^^''Hian  Reformed  churches.  The  first  reunited 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  at 
J^™adelphia  in  1S70,  authorized  its  use.  It  haa 
P^^**  translated  into  all  European  languages,  also 
^^'^  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Malay,  Singalese,  and  others, 
^^o.  ni^njerous  paraphrasesi summaries* and  expoei- 
^^  have  appeared. 

-*''^in  the  dogmatic  point  of  view,  the  history  of 
^^  Origin  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  frtiat rates 
-  every  attempt  to  identify  it  wtb  the 

*  ~*>ctrinal  doctrine  of  any  individual  theologian 
^^^axacier.    of  the  Reformation  time.    Its  specific- 
ally Reformed  character  shows  itself, 
*]^JJ^  from  the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments,  by  its 
f'^^inual  going  back  from  all  perishable  authorities 
_^  *be  Bible;  by  itfl  ethical  rather  than  metaphysical 
^^   of  viewing  Christ  as  being  anointed  by  the 
^j^.    -    Ghost  for  tlie  execution  of  his  work;    by  its 
{!r*'*Aliaf  nmmier  of  closely  connecting  the  moral 
■^   of  the  Christian  with  faith  as  its  subjective 
^^^''^*P*';    finally,  by  it5  conception  of  the  intimate 
'l*^^   connection  in  the  congregation  and  by  its 
^•Stiatioo  of  the  church  or  congregation  as  the 
*^  «iOurce  of  discipline.    In  an  anonymous  pasquil 
?Jj560  the  Heidelberg  Cateehism  is  said  to  have 

1^^  compiled  "  by  Bullinger  and  his  associates/' 
^v^littttively  it  contains  more  of  Calvin's  cate- 
^^»*tti  than  of  BulUngcr's.  Btdltnger's  influence, 
taw^Ycr,  may  be  recogniKed,  perhaps,  if  it  be  con- 


sidered  in  its  total  impression;  for  it  is  true  that  the 
catechism  does  not  share  the  philosophical  and 
intellectual  traits  of  Caivin,  but  takes  itvS  rcx^t  in 
the  Christian  experience  of  sdvation  which  it  repre- 
sents practically  and  devodonally.  The  doctrine  of 
election  is  represented  even  more  cautiously  than 
by  Bullinger.  The  doctrine  of  the  Lard's  Supper  is 
distingulqlied  less  by  clearness  than  by  an  eflort  to 
bridge  over  existing  differences.  In  bringing  the 
lord's  Supper  into  relation  to  the  sufleriug  ftf  the 
Lord,  the  influence  of  Zurich  may  be  recognized; 
the  emphasis  of  a  mystical  union  of  the  believers 
with  the  heavenly  body  of  Christ  reveak  Cidvin^s 
influence;  and  in  order  to  reconcile  the  distrusting 
Lutheran  adversaries,  the  confessional  and  oblig- 
atory character  of  the  celebration  was  given  up. 

C^insidered  as  a  catecheticid  text-book,  the  Hei- 
delberg  Catechism  is  distinguished  from  Luther's 

smaller  catechism   by  its  systematic 

7.  Arrange-  arrangement.      The    five    traditional 

mcnt.       articles  of  faith  have  l>een  retained, 

but  Irnve  bLH?n  inserted  into  an  organic 
whole  in  accordance  with  subjective,  psychological 
reasons,  under  the  head  of  three  main  conceptions. 
Aft<;r  the  two  introductory  t|uestions  there  follow: 
(1)  the  misery  of  man  as  it  may  be  recogtuzed  from 
the  condensation  of  the  law  in  Matt.xxii.  (questions 
iii.-xi.);  (2)  the  redemption  of  man,  the  Gospel 
to  be  accepted  in  faith  developed  according  to  the 
tlru^e  articles  of  the  Apostles*  CretHl,  wliich  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  doctrine  of  justification,  the  sacra- 
ments, and  the  power  of  the  keys  ((piestions 
xii.-lxxxv,);  (3)  thankfulness,  i.e.,  the  new  life  ac- 
cording to  its  basis  in  conversion,  its  norm  in  the 
decalogue,  and  its  most  beautiful  expression  in  prayer 
(questions  Ixxxvi.-exxix.).  The  catechism  is  not 
entirely  adapted  to  a  chikrs  capacity;  but  its  noble 
language,  captivating  by  its  clearness  as  well  as  by 
its  fer\^ent  joy  of  faith,  may  justify  its  being  offered 
to  school  children  for  memorijcing. 

(M,  Lauterbukg.) 

BtBLiiooiLApiiY:  The  offirial  CteniLati  ediliotui  wera  pub- 
UHbe<l  in  1563,  1585,  1595.  1684,  1724;  the  Americatt  in 
1S63.  Only  onie  copy  of  the  gret  edition  is  known,  now 
in  the  yniveraity  library  at  Utrecht.  The  moet  valuable 
work  in  the  TercenUfusry  MonumenL  In  Commemoration 
&f  the  Thrm  Ilundrad^  A  nnivermxry  of  the  Heideiberg  Caio- 
chiam,  Pvltiithed  by  the  Germ.  Ref^  Ch,  of  the  U.  S.  A.  in 
Bng.  and  Grrm.  The  Grrman  ed,  by  Dr.  SchajJ,  with  an 
historical  I ntroduct'wiK  Chamberaburg,  1863  (contains  a 
Dumber  of  essays  by  autboritieiF  on  th«  history  and  the- 
ology of  the  symbol).  With  the  foregoing  may  bo  oon- 
rcoieotly  eompared  Hchaff.  Creed*,  i,  629-564  (hiatory, 
■p«diiiciifl.  and  eHtirofflt-t»)»  iiL  307-356  (text,  Germ,  and 
Eng.>;  idem,  CkHttian  Church,  vi,  555-567.  681,  viL  660, 
81 L  The  best  work  in  Eng.  on  the  catechiMm  in  by  J,  W, 
Novin.  Hivtorv  and  Geniue  of  the  HtuUiberg  Catechiem^ 
ChambersburK.  1847  (cf.  his  introdyction  in  the  Tereen^ 
tenaru  Monument^  ut  lup.,  pp.  11-127).  Valuable  aliio 
for  th«  early  huitory  i»  J.  L  Doedea,  £>9  Heidfilbergache 
Cateeh%emu9  in  tiine  eertte  Leveneiartn  1663^67,  Utrecht, 
1867;  alM  TSK  for  1863  and  1867,  Other  workir  which 
may  be  consulted  are:  H.  8.  von  Alpen.  G«tcMchte  und 
LiUratur  dm  Heideibergtr  KaUchismue,  Frankfort.  1796- 
17&7:  J.  C.  W.  Aueasti,  Vtreuth  eitier  hiatorisch-kriliechen 
Einieiiung  in  die  beiden  Haupt-Katechiemen  der  evange- 
liechen  Kirche.  pp.  96  wiq..  ElberfeJd.  1824;  K.  Sudboflf, 
C.  OUvianue  und  Z.  Urtimia,  ib.  1857;  G.  W,  Bethuno. 
ExponioTU  Lectitrttt  on  the  HddeJberg  CQUchiem,  New 
York,  1864;  H.  CahimiBua,  Die  Qeechicht*  de»  HeideU 
berger  Katechiemua  in  Deut»ddand.  Elberfeld.  1885;  M. 
A.  Gooesen,  J>i  tieidaiberg9che  CaUxhiemut  en  hel  boekje 
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van  dk  hrtkiriQ  d$M  brooda  in.  het  jaar  1^3-64  btiireden  en 
ptrdidigt.  Lfiyden,  lS^b2:  J.  I.  Good,  MiMtary  of  the  He- 
filmed  Church  in  the  United  StatM,  n$S-t8&M.  paamm. 
Hjciiidtttff,  1S09:  Der  HeideSi&ger  KaiechimmiM  und  vief 
verwandte  Kal«dii<?n«ii,  mit  .  .  .  Einhitunff,  td.  A„  Luag, 
Ldpaica907. 

HEIL,  WILLIAM  FRAlffKLIN:  Bkhop  of  the 
Umted  Evangelical  Church;  b,  at  Berlinsville,  Pa., 
May  1,  1S57.     He  was  educated  in  Pennsylvania 

schook,  and  fitted  himself  for  the  toiBistty  while 
teaching  1874-80.  He  served  as  pastor  1880-90 
&tid  1895-1903,  was  presiding  elder  1890-95,  and 
has  been  bishop  sint^o  1902. 

HEIMBnCHERf  hoim'bft^Her,  MAX:  Genmn 
Honian  Catholic;  b.  at  Miejsbach  (16  m.  s^K.w.  of 
Mmiich)  June  10^  1S59.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Lyceum  of  Fneifling  and  the  Univemty  of  Munich^ 
and  was  ordained  to  the  priest  hood  in  1883>  After 
holding  various  elerical  positions  until  1389,  he 
became  privat-docent  at  the  University  of  Munich, 
and  two  years  later  (1891)  was  appoint^  to  his 
present  poiition  of  profijssor  of  dogmatics,  eneyclo- 
pcdicfl,  and  patristics  at  the  Lyceum  of  Bamberg. 
He  has  written:  Die  Wirkungen  der  htilig^n  Kam- 
muni^m  (Regensburg,  1884);  Die  Bihli&tkBk  dm 
Prieaiem  (1885);  Kurze  Geschichi^  Freisings  umi 
aeiner  Bischdfe  (Freistng,  1885);  Dk  heiltge  Qdung 
(EegensbuTg,  1888);  Die  heilige  Firmiing  (Augs- 
burg, 1889);  Die  Papsiwahlen  unlerden  Karotingem 
(1889);  Die  Orden  und  Kmtgregutumen  der  kaiholi- 
achm  KiTehe  {2  voU.,  Paderborn,  1896-97;  2d  ed. 
3  vok.,  1907-06);  and  Die  prakti^chsoci^  Thmtg- 
keit  de^  FrksUra  (1902). 

HEnTECCniS,  hai-nec't»i-us,  JOHAITH  MI- 
CHAEL: German  theologian;  b,  at  Eisenberg  (35 
m.s.  of  Halle)  1674;  d.^HHalle  Sept.  11,  1722. 
He  studied  at  Jena,  Gicsscn,  and  Helmsiedt,  and 
traveled  in  Germany  and  the  Netherlands.  In 
1699  he  was  ordained  deacon  at  Gosslar,  became 
pastor  at  Halle  in  1708^  and  assistant  superintend- 
ent of  Halle  and  neighl>orhood.  About  1709  he 
qualified  for  the  doctorate  in  theology  at  Helmstedt , 
and  was  appointed  councilor  of  the  royal  Prussian 
consbtory  and  superintendent  for  the  duchy  of 
Magdeburg,  and  rector  of  St.  Mary's  Church  at 
Halle. 

The  reputation  sustained  by  Heineccius  was  that 
of  a  great  scholar,  both  in  theology  and  in  other 
branches  of  knowledge.  Hb  library  consisted  of 
4,000  volumes — *  very  considerable  number  for 
those  times.  He  was,  moreover,  a  writer  of  ability, 
and  most  of  his  works  are  pre^r\'ed  in  the  univer- 
sity library  at  Halle.  He  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  scientific  student  of  seals,  and  a  result  of  this 
pursuit  was  his  De  iTtcribiis  Gcrmancfrum  aliammque 
natiifHum  sigUlis  eoruniqne  umi  (Trankfort,  17t)9). 
In  the  same  year  he  published  a  large  volume  on 
the  liistory  of  Goeslar  and  its  neighborhood.  His 
beat  work  in  history  is  his  Eigenilwhe  und  wahr- 
haftige  AbbilJung  der  aiien  und  neuen  griechischen 
Klrcke  ntjch  ihrcr  Hwlorw^  Glaubens-Lehren  und 
Kirchen-Gebrciuchen  (3  vols.,  Leipsic,  1711).  The 
full  bibliography  concerning  the  Greek  Church 
found  there  is  still  useful.  Heineccius  received  high 
conmiendation  for  his  sermon  preached  at  the 
bicentennial  of  the  Refonnation  in  1717.  Of  espe- 


cial interest  is  Ha  Prfifung  der  gagtnmmten  neuen 
Propheten  uTid  ihrea  auimerordentlichen  Zusdonde^ 
(Halle,  1715).  Heineccius  ij  credited  also  with  the 
authorsliip  of  two  hymns. 

Heineccius  was  a  man  of  wide  leamiiig;  of  a 
balanced  and  hospitable  temperament,  and  an 
adherent  of  moderate  Lutheran  orthodoxy. 

BtsuooRAfBY:    J.  C.  Wetieip  Hwi^fwpmoir^^ia^  Iv,  221- 

222,  NuremtwrE,  17^;   ADB,  ^,  SBI. 

HEUmiCI,  hdn-rfkS,  KAEU,  PRIEDRICH 
GEORG:  German  Protestant;  b,  at  Karkeln  (44 
m.  n.e.  of  Kdnigsberg)  Mar.  14,  1S44.  He  was 
educated  at  the  universities  of  Halle  (Ph.D.,  1S66) 
and  BerHn  (Uc.  theol.,  1868),  and  was  assistant 
preacher  at  the  cathedral  in  1869-70  and  inspc?ctar 
of  tlie  foundation  for  canonical  candidates  at  Berlin 
in  1 870-7  L  In  1 871  he  beeame  privat-docent  at  t  he 
University  of  Berlin,  but  two  years  later  went  a^ 
associate  professor  to  Marburg,  where  he  was  prt^ 
moted  to  the  rank  of  full  professor  In  the  next  year. 
Since  1S92  he  has  been  professor  of  New  Testament 
exegesis  at  Leipsic>  He  has  written:  Dte  valefdi- 
nianwche  Gmmis  und  die  heiiigeSehrift  (Berlin,  1871 ); 
ErkMrung  der  Ktrrintherhrieft  (2  vols.,  1880-87); 
Weaen  und  Aufgobe  der  emtngtliach-iheohgischen 
FakuUdien  (Marburg,  1885);  D.  A,  Tw^jden  fiocA 
I'agcbuchmi  und  Briefm  (1889);  Theologisck^  En- 
qfkktpddie  (Freiburg,  1B93);  Beiirdge  mr  Ge^ckieJiie 
und  ErkMrung  d^s  Xeuen  Tmiamejda  (4  vols.,  Leip- 
sic,  1894^1903);  Dm  Vrchri^enium  (Gotttngen, 
1902);  ht  die  Ldtemkhre  Je»u  zeiigemdss  f  (Leip- 
sic,  1904);  and  Der  liiterarische  Ckarakter  der 
neutesiamenllichen  Schri/ten  (190S).  He  also  edited 
H.  A.  W.  Meyer's  ExegdiicheB  Han^ucK  tu  den 
K&rintherbriefen  from  the  fifth  to  the  dgfatb 
edition  (2  vols.,  Gottingen,  1881-1900). 

HEITMUELLER,  hoit'mul-ler,  WILHELH:  Ger- 
man Protestant;  b.  ai  D&leberg  (Hanover)  Aug. 
3,  1S69.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of 
Greif^wald,  Marburg,  Leipsic,  and  Gottingen  (1888^ 
1892),  and  since  1892  has  been  pHvat^ooent  for 
New  Testament  exegesis  at  G&tttngen.  He  has 
been  associate  editor  of  the  Thetdogische  Bundsdmu 
since  1900,  and  has  written:  Im  Namen  Jeru,  ttjie 
gprachr-  und  rellgion^geschiehlliehe  Untersuchungj  *p*- 
iieli  £ur  aKthriMlichm  Taufe  (Gottingen,  1903)  and 
Taufe  und  Abendnmhl  bei  Paulus  (1903), 

HEJIRA:  The  term,  meaning  "departure," 
applied  by  Mohammedans  to  the  migration  of 
Mohammed  and  his  supporters  from  Mecca  to  Me* 
dina  in  the  year  622  a.d.  This  event  was  made 
the  starting-point  in  the  Mohammedan  reckoning 
of  time.     See  MonAMMEo,  Mqkamueioanism. 

HELDOG,  MICHAEL  (called  Sidonius) :  Germaji 
Cat  holic  theologian ;  b.  at  Langenenslingen  (35  m,  s. w. 
of  Ulm),  Wart  tern  ijorg,  in  1506?  d.  at  Vienna  Sept* 
30,  156L  He  was  of  humble  parentage,  studied  at 
Tubingen  from  1525  to  1528,  and  three  year®  later 
became  rector  of  the  cathedral  school  at  M&inx. 
Tidying  holy  orders,  ho  was  nia<le  preacher  at  the 
cathedral  in  1533,  and  the  fame  which  he  earned  by 
luB  talent  as  a  preacher  led,  in  1538,  to  liis  nomina- 
tion as  titular  bishop  of  Bidon.  In  1545  ha  was 
present  at  the  opening  of  tbe  Council  of  Trent  as  tbe 
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representative  of  the  archbishop  Albert^  and  on  the 
death  of  that  prelate  in  the  same  year  he  acted  ns 
incumbent  of  the  see  till  the  election  of  a  successor. 
The  emperor,  who  considered  him  useful  for  the 
execution  of  liis  ecclesiaiitical  policy  in  Germany,  in 
the  summer  of  1547  summoned  liim  to  Ulm.  Hel- 
ding  app)eared  at  the  Aui^shiirg  diet,  where  lie  was 
honored  with  the  commission  of  preaching  in  the 
cathedral  during  the  sessions  of  the  diet.  In  1548 
he  published  at  Itigolstjidt  his  fifteen  sermoiLs  on  the 
mass  which  Imve  been  counted  a^-  among  the  most 
notable  contributions  of  the  sixteenth  century  to 
the  subject.  They  gave  rise  to  a  lively  controversy 
in  which  Helilirig  found  himself  assiiiled  by  Flaciusj 
who  demolished  his  arguments  for  the  early  char- 
acter of  the  sacrament,  Helding  made  no  attempt 
to  defend  the  untenable  position  he  had  assumed. 
In  154S  he  rcturnc<l  to  Mainz  and  devoted  liimself 
to  the  task  of  introducing  the  Interim  in  the  Nitsaau 
region^  and  to  his  duties  in  connection  with  the 
higher  admimstratjon  of  the  Church.  From  him 
emanated  the  great  catechism  of  Mainz,  thGlnstUutio 
od  pietalem  ChriMianam  (1549)^  also  a  comf>endium 
intended  for  the  use  of  the  pages  at  the  court  of 
Mainz.  The  books  were  assailed  by  Wigand  and 
by  Flacius,  and  Helding  may  have  been  right  in 
duoeming  that  one  of  the  causes  of  the  virulence 
to  which  he  w^aa  subjected  was  his  nomination 
by  the  emperor  to  the  chapter  at  Meraeburg  aa 
a  candidate  for  the  vacant  see.  The  chapter  was 
in  difficuhy  between  the  imperial  candidate  and  the 
candidate  proposed  by  Maurice  of  Saxony,  Juliiis 
Pflug.  In  spite  of  Maurice's  utmost  endeavor, 
Helding,  in  May^  1549,  was  chost-n  bishop  by  a 
reluctant  chapter.  The  papal  confirmation  was  not 
obtained  till  April  of  the  following  year;  meanwhile 
file  affairs  of  the  see  were  conducted  by  Prince 
George  of  Anhalt;  on  surrendering  the  office  to 
Helding  in  December  the  prince  exacted  the  promise 
that  he  woiild  attempt  no  change  in  the  established 
doctrine,  enter  on  no  reforms  without  the  consent 
of  the  entire  chapter,  and  follow  a  policy  of  concili- 
ation toward  the  married  priests.  Prince  George 
remained  in  Meraeburg  to  w^atch  over  the  fortunes 
oC  the  church  under  its  new  bishop^  and  whtfu  the 
Intter,  after  the  first  period  of  caution  was  over, 
seemed  about  to  enter  on  a  process  looking  to  the 
reestabhshment  of  the  old  authority,  Maurice  inter- 
irened  and  comi)elled  him  to  abstain  from  all  open 
attack  on  the  Reformed  faith.  Helding  attempted 
by  friendly  means  to  win  over  the  clergy;  he  in- 
stalled Catholic  priests  in  liis  cathedral,  Introduced 
CstboHc  ceremonial,  and  from  the  cathednd  pulpit 
pTeached  indirectly  against  the  Protestant  ''  sect." 
The  break  between  Maurice  and  the  emperor  and 
the  sudden  change  in  public  affairs  that  followed 
convinced  him  of  the  hofx^lessne^s  of  attempting  to 
restore  the  Catholic  faith  in  his  town.  He  coidd  not 
prevent  his  clergy  from  applying  for  ordination  to 
the  consistory  of  Leipsic,  and  one  of  them  assumed 
virtual  control  of  the  diocese.  He  ncvertiieless 
managed  to  confer  many  benefits  upon  the  see  by 
his  wise  administration  and  charitable  labors.  In 
lo55  he  was  presetit  at  tiie  Diet  of  Augsburg,  and 
two  years  later  he  played  a  most  important  part  at 
tbe  Conference  of  Worms,  where,  with  Mug  and 


Canisius,  he  headed  the  CathoUc  deputation.  He 
brought  confusion  into  the  riinks  of  the  Protestanfa 
by  demuiiding  from  them  a  stuteiiient  of  their  posi- 
tion as  to  the  doctrine  of  Calvin  and  Zwingh  regard- 
ing the  Lord's  Supper,  that  of  Osiander  concerning 
justification^  and  that  of  Flacius  regarding  the  free- 
dom of  the  will  and  good  works.  The  last  point 
gave  rise  to  the  violent  controversy  between  the 
Jena  theologians  and  the  Philiispists,  and  led  to  the 
secession  of  the  party  of  Flacius  and  the  failure  of 
the  conference,  a  result  which  delighted  tlie  Cath- 
olics, In  1558  Helding  was  made  j>resident  of  the 
Imperial  Chamber  at  Speyer,  and  three  years  later 
he  became  head  of  the  Aulic  Council  at  Vienna.  In 
the  same  year  he  addressed  uith  Pflug  a  memorial 
to  the  empei"or,  recommending  the  concession  of 
communion  in  both  kinds  and  the  marriage  of 
priests.  Helding  occupies  a  leading  place  among 
Roman  Catholic  pulpit  orators  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  While  holding  fast  to  the  CathoHc  position, 
he  was  exceedingly  adept  in  expressing  his  opinions 
in  words  that  often  proved  acceptable  to  the 
Pr(.>t  est  ants.  In  his  sermons  at  Merseburg  he  shows 
rcKtKJct  for  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  and  a 
general  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  priestly 
office  and  of  tlie  relations  Itetween  priest  and  lay- 
man that  reveal  t!ie  acute  and  ext>erienced  apologist 
speaking  to  an  audience  whose  sympathies  were 
Evangelical.  (G.  Kawerau.) 

Btbliookaphy:  There  \b  n  btoi?raphy  by  M.  Winter  in  Af  i7- 
ihrilunscn  dea  Vereins  fUr  Geachichte  und  AlUrthiim»kunde 
in  Hohemoliern,  jcv  (1881-82).  1-15;  cf,  N.  Paulua,  in 
Katholik,  11   (1894),  410  aqq..  481  amq. 

HELDROTG,  OTTO  GERHARDT:  Founder  of  the 
Inner  Mi.ssion  in  the  Netherlands;  b.  at  Zevenaar 
(8.  m.  B.C.  of  Arnhem),  Gclderland.  May  17,  1804; 
d«  at  Marienbad  (38  m.  n.w.  of  Pilsen),  Bohemia, 
July  11,  1876,  In  his  university  studies  he  dis- 
played a  decided  preference  for  liistory  and  pohtical 
economy  over  theology,  but  accepted,  nevertheless, 
in  1826,  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  Hemmen,  a  little 
village  of  150  inhabitants.  There  his  bent  for  prac- 
tical sociology  waa  not  slow  in  manifesting  itstdf. 
The  life  of  the  peasantry  attracted  him;  the  causes 
and  problems  of  poverty,  ^^ith  it.s  effect  on  the 
physical  and  moral  Ixnng  of  the  commumty,  were 
made  the  subjects  of  careful  investigations,  the 
results  of  which  he  published  with  the  object  of 
aroasing  a  general  interest  tliat  might  lead  to  the 
initiation  of  remedies.  The  first  of  liis  works, 
"  Nature  and  Man,"  appeared  in  1833,  and  was 
followed  by  a  succession  of  wti tings  pubUshed  inde^ 
pendently  or  in  the  form  of  contributions  to  period- 
icals, revealing  a  charming  union  of  rehgion,  poetry, 
history,  economics,  and  homely  wisdom,  expressed 
in  a  simple  style  suitable  for  the  wide  audience  to 
which  he  appealed.  With  the  year  184 1  begins  the 
essential  activity  of  his  beneficent  career.  A  journey 
undertaken  in  that  year  brought  him  by  chance  to 
the  little  village  of  Hoenderloo,  whose  inliabitants 
live<l  in  a  state  of  material  and  spirit Ufd  j>rivation 
that  aroused  his  pity.  Through  hi.s  exertions  Hoen- 
derloo wa«i  supplied  with  a  weQ  and  a  school;  a 
church  was  established  soon  after,  and  within  a  few 
years  Heldring  had  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing 
the  regeneration  of  a  community.    He  devoted  him- 
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self  next  to  the  cause  of  temperance,  to  the  relief 
of  the  stricken  in  the  famine  years  of  1845-46,  to 
remedial  schemes  of  colonization.  At  a  time  when 
orthodoxy  and  public  beneficence  had  no  intimate 
connection,  he  succeeded  in  uniting  the  propagation 
of  the  Gospel  y^ith  the  distribution  of  material  aid. 
In  this  field  he  was  assisted  by  the  "  Assembly  of 
Christian  Friends  "  of  Amsterdam,  which  included 
such  men  as  Capadose,  Da  Costa,  Beet«,  and  Groen 
van  Prinsterer.  But,  while  no  branch  of  philan- 
thropy failed  to  receive  his  attention,  Heldring 
devoted  his  particular  effort*  to  rescue  work  among 
the  fallen.  For  the  reclamation  of  unfortunate 
women  he  established  an  asylum  at  Steenbeck  in 
1847,  and  to  gain  support  for  this  institution  trav- 
eled throughout  the  country  preaching  the  Gospel 
of  charity  toward  the  weak.  The  asylum  was  fol- 
lowed by  other  institutions  for  the  protection  of 
young  women  and  girls,  and  by  a  seminary  for  the 
training  of  teachers  for  work  in  that  field. 

(Theodor  Schaker.) 
Bibliography:    His  autobiography  was  published  by  his 
son,  L.  HeldrinK.  at  Leyden,  1881,  Germ,  transl.,  GQters- 
loh,  1882;    N.  Beets,  Zum  G^OchiniMS  an  O.  G.  Heldring, 
Hamburg,  1876. 

HELENA,  hd'e-na,  SAINT:  1.  The  most  famous 
of  the  saints  of  the  church  bearing  the  name  of 
Helena  was  the  mother  of  Constantine  the  Great 
(q.v.).  Little  is  known  of  her  life,  although  it  is 
certain  that  her  importance  in  the  career  of  her  son 
was  less  than  is  generally  supposed.  There  is  no 
doubt  tliat  she  was  of  humble  birth,  and  the  legend 
which  makes  her  a  British  princess  is  late.  Her  only 
child,  Constantine,  seems  to  have  been  bom  at 
Naissus  in  Upper  Mcesia  in  274,  while  she  herself 
probably  came  from  Drepanum,  later  called  Hele- 
nopolis,  on  the  Gulf  of  Nicomedia.  According  to 
Ambrose,  she  was  a  female  tavern-keeper,  and  it  is 
not  certain  whether  her  marriage  with  Const anti us 
was  at  first  legal.  Her  husband  divorced  her  in  292 
to  marry  Theodora,  the  stepdaughter  of  Maximus 
HcrculiiLs,  for  reiisons  of  state,  and  Helena  then 
retired  to  obscurity,  although  her  son,  after  his 
accession,  recalled  her  to  court  and  heaped  honors 
upon  her.  Late  in  life,  after  the  defeat  of  Licinius 
in  .'^24,  she  \nsitcd  Palestine,  founded  churches  in 
various  cities,  and  disix^nsed  much  charity,  but  the 
date  of  her  conversion  to  Christianity  is  unknown. 
She  was  still  living  when  Crispus  was  murdered  in 
326,  and  overwhelmed  her  son  with  reproaches  for 
the  a^ssassination  of  her  gnmdson.  Nevertheless, 
Constantine  h:;d  coins  struck  in  her  honor.  The 
place  and  date  of  her  death  are  imcertain,  but  she 
must  have  died  between  326  and  328  or  329.  Her 
body  was  broujiht  to  Constantinople  by  her  son, 
altlioujirh  tlie  church  of  Aracoeli  in  Rome,  the  city 
of  Venice,  and  the  monastery  of  Ilautvilliers  near 
Reims  have  all  claimed  to  be  her  final  resting-place. 
The  l>ost-known  lejxend  connected  ^^•ith  her  is  the 
invention  of  the  Holy  Cross  (see  Cross,  Invention 
OF  the\  a  tradition  told  neitlier  by  Eusebius  nor 
by  (Vril  of  Jerusalem,  but  first  by  Rufinus,  on 
wlioni  Socrates.  Sozomen.  and  others  based  their 
accoimts.  Tlie  foundation  of  the  legend  is  Josephus' 
story  of  the  Je\\'ish  convert  Helena,  queen  of  Adia- 
Ix^ne  (Ant.  XX.,  ii.,  iv.  3),  and  this  tradition  was 


first  transferred  to  the  mother  of  Constantine 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century.  Her  day  is 
Aug.  14.  See  Constantine  the  Great  and  His 
Sons,  I.,  §  2. 

2.  A  second  St  Helena  is  the  Russian  Grand- 
princess  Olga,  the  widow  of  Igor,  who  was  baptizsed 
at  Constantinople  955,  when  she  assumed  the  name 
of  Helena.  Her  day  in  the  Julian  calendar  is  July 
11. 

3.  A  third  saint  of  this  name  is  Helena  of  Skbfde, 
in  Sweden,  where  she  was  murdered  by  her  noble 
kinsmen  of  West  Gothland  about  1160,  after  her 
return  to  Sweden  from  a  pilgrimage.  She  was 
canonized  by  Alexander  III.  in  1164,  and  her 
remains  are  interred  on  the  island  of  Seeland.  Her 
cult  is  restricted  to  the  Scandinavian  countries,  and 
her  day  is  July  31.  (Adolf  Harnack.) 
Biblioorapht:    1.  Souroea  are:    Eusebius,  Life  of  Conatan- 

tine,  iii.  41-47;  Socrates,  Hitt.  eccl.,  i.  17-18;  Soxomen, 
Hi8t.  ecd.,  ii.  1-2;  Rufinus.  Hist,  eccl.,  x.  7-8;  Theodoret. 
HieL  eccl.,  \.  18.  The  Vita  by  the  oenobite  Altmannus 
(d.  882).  with  oomment.  is  in  A  SB,  Aug..  iii.  548-509. 
Consult:  DeMas  Letrie.  HieL  de  Vile  de  Chj/pre,  Paris, 
1852-61  (for  traditions  as  to  place  of  her  death);  Abb^ 
Lucot,  S.  HfUne,  .  .  .  ea  vie,  eon  cuUe  en  Champagne, 
eon  auaire  h  Chdlone,  eon  corpe  it  Paria,  Paris,  1877;  8. 
Beissel,  in  GeechichU  der  Trierer  Kvrdien,  i.  82-W.  123. 
124-131,  Trier,  1887;  H.  V.  Sauerland,  Trierer  aeeehidUa- 
quellen,  pp.  61-79.  140  sqq..  144-172.  ib.  1889;  GeilUer, 
Auteure  eacrie,  ui.  118-119,  143,  579-580.  vii.  482-483, 
viii.  71-72.  114-115,  516,  x.  44.  xii.  697,  xiii.  524-525: 
Gibbon.  Decline  and  Fall,  i.  397  sqq..  ii.  211.  290,  455; 
Neander,  Chriatian  Chitrch,  ii.  7,  31.  377;  DCB,  ±  881- 
885;    KL,  v.  1735-39. 

2.  E.  Castremont.  Hist,  de  Vintrodttction  du  eArtffu»> 
nieme  aur  le  continent  ruaae  et  la  vie  de  8.  Olga,  Paris,  1879; 
KL,  V.  1741. 

3.  ASB,  July,  vii.  329-333;  KL,  v.  1739-41. 

HELIAND,  THE,  AlH)  THE  OLD-SAXON  GEN- 
ESIS: Until  recent  times  the  only  Old-Saxon  Bib- 
lical poem  known  was  the  harmony  of  the  Gospels 
called  the  Heliand,  which  is  found  in  approximately 
complete  form  in  two  manuscripts,  one  at  Munich 
(originally  in  Bamberg)"  and  the  other  in  London. 
These  two  manuscripts  give  a  poem  of  5,983  verses; 
smaller  fragments  are  also  found  in  manuscripts 
at  Prague  and  in  the  Vatican,  the  latter  being  orig- 
inally from  Mainz,  whence  it  was  taken  successively 
to  Heidelberg  and  Rome.  As  early  as  1875  E. 
Sievers  advanced  the  theory  that  an  interpolation 
(lines  235-851)  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  version  of 
Genesis  attributed  to  Caedmon  (q.v.)  was  taken 
from  an  Old-Saxon  original,  and  this  hypothesis 
was  confirmed  when,  in  1894,  K.  2iangemeister  dis- 
covered in  the  Vatican  manuscript  sdready  noted 
not  only  the  original  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  passage, 
but  also  two  other  portions  of  an  Old-Saxon  version 
of  Genesis,  giving  617  verses  treating  of  the  fall  of 
the  evil  angels  and  the  fall  of  man  (corresponding 
to  the  passage  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Genesis),  134 
verses  of  the  history  of  Cain  and  Abel,  and  177  of 
the  fall  of  Sodom. 

The  Heliand  and  Genesis  are  closely  related,  both 
in  vocabulary  and  in  formulas,  phra^  of  consider- 
able length  occasionally  recurring,  almost  without 
alteration,  in  both  texts.  This  is  confirmed  by  the 
only  external  authority  regardingthe  text,  the  Prcpfa- 
tio  in  librum  antiquum  lingua  Saxonica  conscriptum, 
copied  by  Flacius  Illyricus  in  1562  in  his  Catalogue 
testium  veritatis  from  a  source  now  lost.    Although 
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ilue  of  this  document  is  somewhat  (liminlshed 
ie  fact  that  tlie  originid  text  has  received 
laiy  interpolations  drawn  in  great  measure 
the  account  of  CaMimon  in  Bede  (Hist,  ecd.^ 
i;  aee  C*«dmon)»  its  statement  is  at  least 
ntic  that  Louis  the  Pious,  who  ia  represented 
il  living,  **  commissioned  a  certain  Baxon,  who 
sgarded  as  no  ijrnoblc  bard  hy  his  coimtrj'T^Pii^ 
i-nalate  the  Old  and  New  Teatiimenta  into  the 
anic  tongue/'  Although  t  his  passage  evidently 
to  the  Old-Saxon  Heliand  and  Genesis,  close 
igation  shows  that  the  two  pfx?ma  are  not  by 
Lme  author,  as  the  writer  of  the  Prtrfaiw  sup- 
.  The  poet  of  Genesis  is  far  inferior  to  the 
r  of  the  Heliand  not  only  in  talent,  but  also  in 
n,  atyie,  and  meter.  The  Old-Saxon  Gieiiesui 
be  regarded^  therefore,  as  the  work  of  a  direct 
or,  who  prepared  himself  for  his  task  by 
il  study  of  the  Hehand,  without  being  able  to 
Ms  predecessor. 

ording  to  the  Prtwfatio,  the  German  people  had 
ntJy  "  gained  direct  knowledge  of  the  Scrip- 
tlirough  these  two  poems.  The  Heliand  and 
is  must,  therefore,  have  been  written  before 
rhile  a  terminus  a  quo  is  given  by  the  fact  that 
rmer  poem  uses  the  commentary  on  Matthew 
u  by  Rabaniis  Maunia  in  820  or  S2L  The 
3if  both  poems  may  accordingly  be  assigned 
ty  to  the  decade  S25-835,  but  the  place  of  their 
isitioii  is  as  yet  unknown,  ^md  there  is  no 
\al  testimony  to  decide  whether  the  poet,  es- 
\j  of  the  Heliand,  was  a  priest  or  a  layman, 
>  Bibhcal  materifd  of  the  Heliand  is  not  taken 
iiately  from  the  Gospels,  but  is  selected  from 
1*8  harmony,  with  supplementary  and  ex- 
tory  additions  from  patristic  Uterature.  Tliis 
material,  with  a  few  except  ions,  is  derived 
probability  from  the  four  commentaries  on 
oepeb  most  immediately  preceding  the  com- 
on  of  the  He  Hand,  Bede's  exposition  of  Mark 
*uke,  Alcuin's  of  John,  and  Rabanus  Maurus' 
itthew.  It  is  evident,  both  from  the  nature  of 
)urce6  and  from  the  combination  and  selection 
)ticttl  passages  and  the  exegesis  upon  them,  tliat 
luthor  of  the  poem  can  scarcely  have  been 
than  a  priest  or  monk.  Nor  does  the  treat- 
of  the  material  oppose  tliis  assumption.  Tlie 
V sought  to  compose  a  poem,  and  not  a  com- 
ium  of  dogmatic  theology;  he  wished  to  bring 
6  hia  countrymen  the  life  and  deeds  of  Christ, 
lis  i^eeming  death  and  resurrection,  whence 
baracter  of  his  work  is  preponderatingly  epic, 
in  the  account  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is 
reatment  essentially  didactic;  elsewhere  the 
cfaose  Buch  passages  as  w^ere  either  complete 
Unselves  or  would  arouse  ia  his  authence  a 
r  bQman  or  poetic  interest,  omitting  such  in- 
i  ti  might  be  ofiTensive  to  liis  hearers, 
bis  pitMttntation  the  author  of  the  Hehand 
y%  the  Germanic  alliterative  verse,  and  the 
coloring  is  equally  Teutonic,  The  personages 
poem  are  essentially  Germanic  in  chanicter, 
the  descriptions  of  ceremonies,  feasts,  natural 
UpA,  and  the  like,  while  the  literary  style 
iKoiiaUy  admirable. 
aiticifing  the  Old-Saxon  Genesis,  the  Anglo- 


Saxon  version  must  be  t^ken  into  consideration, 
since  tlie  discovery  of  the  Vatican  fragment  has 
showTi  that  the  latter  is  an  exact  translation  of  the 
former-  On  the  other  hand,  the  criticism  of  the 
poem  is  rendered  more  difficult  by  the  fact  that  its 
sources  are  still  uncertain.  It  is  clear  that  the 
Biblical  book  of  Genesis  is  not  the  only  source,  as 
when  the  poet  treats  of  the  medieval  doctrines  of 
angels  and  devils^  or  of  Antichrist  or  Enoch,  and 
one  portion  seems  to  contain  reminiscences  of 
Avitus's  De  initio  mundi  Eind  De  originali  ptccoto. 
The  work  is  far  inferior  to  the  Heliand,  particularly 
in  its  prolixity  and  in  its  lack  of  rigid  structure. 
Words  and  phrases  are  constantly  borrow^ecl  from 
tlie  Heliand,  wliile  the  style  is  halting  and  heavy, 
and  the  versification  baa  neither  swing  nor  strength. 

(E.  SlEVERS.) 
Bjdlioobapht:  Critical  editiom  of  the  Heliand  are:  J.  A, 
8chmelJer.  Munich,  1830,  and  E.  Sievere,  Halle,  1878. 
Other  editiona  usable  aa  hanrltHtokji  arts:  II.  HOckert^ 
Leipaic,  1876;  K.  Sinirock,  BerUn^  1882;  M.  Heyne, 
Paderbom,  1907;  P.  Piper,  Stuttgart,  1S97.  CousuJt: 
H.  Middendorf,  Veber  du  Zeii  dwr  Abfamtng  des  Heliand^ 
Manater,  1862;  A.  F.  C,  Vilmar,  D^uttdie  AiterihQmer  im 
HtUand,  Marburg.  1SG2;  W.  O.  E.  Windiftch.  Der  Hdiand 
und  weiw  QuriUn,  Leipaic,  1868;  C.  W.  M.  tJrein,  Die 
QuvUen  de^  Heluinds,  Caasel,  1869;  F.  Hammerich,  IH« 
^iUeaU  chriaUichs  Ejnk  der  AngeUachten,  Qtltenlob,  1874; 
E,  SJeverii,  Der  Heliand  und  die  angelsiiehMehM  Otneaia, 
Halle,  1875;  Q.  Keintxel,  Der  Heliand  im  VerhOUniM  rtt 
teinen  QuMen,  Hemmnnatadt,  1882;  E.  Behnxtger,  Zur 
WUrdicunff  des  Heliand,  Ajichaffenburg,  1891;  A.  Hedler, 
Getchichte  der  Heliand fartchun^f,  Leipak^  1891. 

A  special  edition  of  the  in  eluded  parts  of  the  Qemsaii 
by  E.  Sievers  appeared  in  bin  Der  Heliand  und  die  an- 
geU&ckMi^che  Geneeis,  Halle,  1875.  Consult  F,  Vetter. 
Dim  netientdeckte  deuiache  Bibeidichtunff,  Heidelbers.  1894; 
P,  Ba«hAl]r,  Die  Variation  im  Heiiand  und  der  aUsStchei-^ 
•cAffF*  OmBtu,  Berbn,  1899.  A  more  extended  Uat  of  lit- 
erature is  ^ven  in  Hauck-Hersog,  RE,  vii.  617. 

HELIODORUS:  The  name  of  several  men  re- 
corded in  the  history  of  the  Eastern  Church:  (1)  A 
minister  of  the  Syrian  King  Selencus  IV.  Philopator 
(187-175  B.C.),  sent  by  him  to  Jerusalem  to  demand 
the  surrender  of  the  Temple  treasures,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  account  in  II  Mace.  iii.  7—40  (also  IV 
Mace,  iv.),  struck  down  by  a  horseman  appearing 
from  heaven,  but  healed  by  the  intercession  of  the 
high  priest  Onias.  Joseph ua  says  nothing  of  the 
occurrence;  but  Fritzsche  (Schenkcrs  BibeUezikon, 
iii.  7)  thinks  there  is  a  historic  ba^is  for  the  narrative^ 
and  tlie  courtier  HcUmlortjs  mentioned  by  Appian 
{Hist.  Syriaca,  xlv.),  who  poisoned  the  king  in  order 
to  sei^e  the  throne  for  liimself,  has  been  identified 
with  the  HcllcxlorUB  of  fthiccabees.  (2)  A  bishop  of 
Laodicea  mentioned  by  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  in 
Ids  letter  to  Stephen  of  Rome  (254-257),  (3)  A 
bi;?hop  of  Tricca  in  Thessidy  mentioned  by  Socrates 
{HisL  cccl.f  V,  22)  as  the  author  of  the  rule  enforced 
there  that  bishops  should  abstain  from  commerce 
with  their  wives,  and  identified  by  him  with  the 
author  of  an  erotic  romance  still  extant,  but  prob- 
ably written  later.  (4)  Some  have  ako  identified 
the  Tfiesaalonian  bishop  with  the  friend  of  Jerome, 
a  native  of  Dalmatia  mentioned  T\ith  reverence  in 
several  of  Jerome ^s  oldest  letters  (iii.-vii.),  and  in 
another,  twenty  years  later,  to  Nepotian,  the  nephew 
of  IlcUodorus^  who  had  in  the  mean  time  been  oi> 
dained  at  Aquileia  and  had  become  bishop  of  Altino, 
though  still  keeping  up  his  monastic  manner  of  life. 
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Once  more,  probably  in  396,  Jerome  writes  to  him 
on  Nepotian's  death  (Epist,  be.);  and  he  dedicates 
to  him  his  version  of  the  Proverbs.  (5)  A  presbyter 
mentioned  by  Rufinus  (ApoL,  xxx.)  as  one  of  the 
Greek-speaking  collaborators  of  Hilary  on  his  com- 
mentaries. (6)  A  Christian  who,  in  269,  wrote  some 
iambic  verses  to  Theodosius  I.  (7)  A  priest  who, 
according  to  Gennadius  (vi.),  lived  about  the  middle 
of  the  fomth  centmy,  and  wrote  against  the  Mani- 
cheans  a  work  (now  lost),  De  naturU  rerum  exor- 
dialiumy  in  which  he  defended  the  doctrine  that  God 
iq  the  only  world-principle.  (8)  Another  priest 
mentioned  by  Gennadius  (xxix.)  as  living  in  Antioch 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  and  the  author 
of  a  lost  treatise,  De  virginitate. 

(Adolf  ELa.rnack.) 
Biblioorapht:   1.  G.  A.  Deiasmann,  BibeUtudien,  pp.  171- 
175.  Marburg.  1895.  Eng.  tranal..  Edinburgh.  1001;    DB, 
ii.  343;  EB,  ii.  2005;  JS,  vi.  335;  and  the  oommentariea 
on  II  Maco. 

HELIOGABALUS.    See  Elaoabalub. 

HELIOPOLIS.    See  On. 

HELL.      See  Hades;  Gehenna;    and   Futubb 
Punishment. 

HELL,  CHRIST'S  DESCEIiT   mTO.     See    De- 
scent OP  Christ  into  Hell. 

HELL,  PUNISHMENTS  OF.   See  Punishment. 

HELLENISM:  Properly,  the  spirit  and  culture  of 
the  Greeks,  spread  among  Eastern  peoples  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  short  but  brilliant 
Diffusion  career  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The 
of  Greek  independent  states  which  arose  out  of 
Language  the  ruins  of  his  empire  were  bound 
and  together  by  Greek  speech  and  culture, 
Learning,  for  all  who  received  the  Greek  language 
came  into  possession  of  a  specially  rich 
literature.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  Greek 
language  superseded  the  local  dialects  over  this  area, . 
but  that,  especially  in  the  large  cities,  the  people 
used  the  Greek  along  \\nth  their  own  tongues.  To 
those  who  had  literary  inclinations  the  wide  diffu- 
sion of  Greek  had  large  results,  since  it  enabled  them 
to  express  themselves  in  the  lingua  franca  of  the 
world  and  to  attain  a  world-wide  celebrity  denied 
them  under  the  old  conditions  of  writing  in  their 
mother  tongue  only.  The  fostering  centers  of  this 
influence  were  the  courts  of  the  different  princes, 
where  writers,  artists,  and  high  officers  collected, 
and  where  temples,  theaters,  gymnasia,  and  baths 
in  the  Greek  style  were  erected  and  had  their  in- 
fluence upon  the  culture  of  the  land.  Nevertheless, 
the  resulting  culture  was  different  from  the  Greek 
original.  The  golden  age  of  Greek  literature  had 
passed.  The  new  peoples  had  to  learn  Greek,  a  fact 
which  gave  to  the  result  a  somewhat  pedantic 
character.  Moreover,  along  with  this  went  a  mixing 
of  the  vernacular  and  the  acquired  speech  (see 
Hellenistic  Greek).  Tliis  was  in  part  uncon- 
scious, in  part  the  result  of  an  effort  by  the  Orientals 
to  emphasize  their  national  characteristics,  to  prove 
their  higher  antiquity,  and  demonstrate  its  meaning 
for  the  development  of  culture,  to  tell  their  myths 
and  stories  after  the  ruling  methods.  The  Jews, 
both  of  Palestine  and  of  the  Diaspora,  were  among 


the  peoples  drawn  into  this  movement,  which  is  of 
importance  for  theology,  and  also  had  other  im- 
portant bearings.  The  Jews  were  conscious  of 
possessing  a  heritage  at  least  equal  to  anything 
Greek,  for  the  protection  of  which  they  must  strive 
with  all  their  powers.  Their  faith  in  one  Holy  God, 
his  promises  to  them,  and  above  all  their  law,  they 
regarded  as  superior  to  all  earthly  wisdom,  and  for 
this  they  strove  to  win  a  larger  domain  by  uniting 
in  its  service  Greek  philosophy  and  Greek  literature, 
thus  assuming  the  attitude  of  teachers  of  the  world 
(see  Proselytes).  Greek  influence,  however,  had 
not  the  same  results  in  Palestine  as  among  the  Jews 
of  the  Diaspora,  and  this  fact  must  be  distinguished 
in  the  discussion. 

Exact  details  are  lacking  of  the  way  in  which 

Alexander  came  into  possession  of  Palestine,  but  it 

is  clear  that  his  treatment  of  its  inhab- 

Greek      itants  was  gentle  and  that  they  were 

Influence    undisturbed    by    the    developments 

on         which  immediately  followed.    1  lie  es- 

Palestinian  tablishment  of  Greek  cities  all  about 

Judaism,  them  afforded  to  the  Jews  opportimity 
to  become  acquainted  with  Greek  forms 
of  culture,  of  which  Jewish  commerce  took  advan- 
tage. Greek  culture  found  in  Palestine  congenial 
soil  in  the  temple  aristocracy,  and  Jesus  Sirach 
speaks  appreciatively  of  Greek  medical  science  and 
of  Greek  music.  Indeed,  the  Jewish  aristocracy 
appeared  ready  to  give  up  all  Jewish  customs  and 
to  depart  from  its  prohibitions.  A  high  priest  sent 
gifts  to  Greek  games,  Jews  took  Greek  names,  in 
Jerusalem  a  place  was  prepared  for  Greek  celebra- 
tions, the  mark  of  circumcision  was  disguised  or 
obliterated,  and  Judaism  seemed  destined  to  dis- 
appear entirely  in  Greek  culture.  The  violence  of 
the  Seleucidse  aroused  the  Maccabees,  and  for  a  time 
checked  the  movement.  But  the  later  Maccabees 
espoused  the  Greek  cause,  Aristobolus  was  named 
"  the  friend  of  the  Greeks,"  while  John  H3rrcanus 
was  named  with  honor  in  Athens  because  of  his 
friendUness  to  Greeks  in  Palestine.  This  tendency 
developed  still  further  imder  Herod  the  Great,  who 
raised  Greek  temples  in  the  non-Jewish  parts  of  his 
realm,  built  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem  in  a  style 
partly  Greek,  and  erected  in  the  same  city  or  near 
it  a  theater,  amphitheater,  and  a  hippodrome,  while 
the  language  received  large  accessions  of  Greek 
words.  And  yet  it  is  to  be  noted  that  there  was 
an  inner  circle  of  Judaism  which  remained  un- 
affected by  this  tendency,  and  in  the  discussions 
over  the  law  there  was  an  exclusiveness  which  held 
at  a  distance  all  foreign  modes  of  thought  and 
expression. 

An  essentially  different  condition  existed  among 
the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion.    The  fact  that  they  had 
unlearned  their  old  tongue  made  a. 
Greek      fundamental  distinction,  though  never 

Influence    thelerj  they  held  fast  to  their  Judaism 

on  the      They  had  gained  the  ability  to  Uve^ 

Judaism     amid  foreign  surroundings  after  the— ^ 
of  the       manner   of    their    own    faith.     Butirtf 

Diaspora,    they  could  not  but  be  impressed  withgg 

the  brilliancy  of  Greek  Uterature,  anc^tf 

be  urged  to  the  attempt  to  combine  the  forces  o^0 

their  own  faith  with  it.     Out  of  this  grew,  especiallj^^ 
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in  Alejomdria,  but  also  m  other  centers  of  Jcwkh 
life  abroad,  the  verj^  rich  Jewiab-Greek  literature^  of 
^wrhich  Bufficient  remains  have  been  preserved  to 
enable  a  very  fair  estimate  of  it  to  l^e  made.  A 
farther  slimulus  to  the  production  of  this  hterature 
were  the  correspondences  and  coincidences  found 
by  Jews  in  Greek  writings  i^ith  their  owti  ideas,  and 
an  essential  relationship  felt  to  exist  was  embodied 
in  Jewish  aUegorical  exegesis.  Greek  was  seized  as  a 
vehicle  by  which  to  convey  to  others  the  Judaic  sense 
of  the  superiority  of  their  own  law  and  to  glorify  Ju- 
daism even  by  interpolation  of  existing  writing!?. 

The  basis  of  Hellenistic  literature  was  the  f  ransla- 
tion  of  the  Old  Te^itament  into  Greek  (see  Bible 
Versions,  A,  I.  1,  §  1;   Hellenistic 
Results     Greek),    which,    upon     its     comple- 
in  tion,  became  the  Bible   of  the   Jews 

Literature,  of  the  Dispersion  as  well  as  that  of 
the  early  Christians,  Similarly,  ex- 
^acanonical  Palestinian  wTitings,  like  that  of 
SSracb  and  the  Psalms  of  Solomon,  were  made 
sceessable  to  Greek-«!i3eaking  Jews  tlu-ough  traaa- 
lafiona.  Through  these  translations  a  certain  free- 
dom in  handhng  the  Scriptures  was  attained. 
The  literature  which  arose  upon  the  basis  of  the 
Septuagint  embraced  three  departments:  liistorj% 
philosophy »  and  poetry.  The  task  of  the  Jewish 
historians  was  to  show  the  significance  of  Moses  for 
the  entire  w^orld  aa  the  originator  of  all  sciences  and 
o.ris.  The  retelling  of  the  Old  Testament  story  by 
Philo  was  in  the  interest  of  an  ethical- philosophical 
tendency.  And  other  writers  had  the  purpose  of 
setting  forth  the  newer  developments  of  liistory  in 
the  Jewish  world,  as  did  Jason  of  CjTene  the  period 
of  the  Maccabees,  and  Joseph  us  the  story  of  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem.  Jewish  apologetics  also  received 
assistance  from  Josephus,  who  attempted  to  prove 
the  high  antiquity  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  hence 
it0  equality  at  least  with  other  peoples.  Similarly, 
the  narrative  of  Aristeas  had  the  object  of  show- 
in^  the  regard  with  w^hieh  a  heathen  jieople  honored 
the  Jewish  law,  NaturaUy  the  philosophy  wlilch 
sprang  up  in  this  region  was  eclectic.  On  the 
border-land  between  the  Palestinian  Misdora  litera- 
ture and  Greek  philosophy  stood  the  Wisdom  of 
Solomon,  influenced  by  Plato  and  the  Stoice.  The 
oewer  trcatinent  set  forth  a  moral  theory  of  the 
rule  of  leaaoQ  under  the  influence  of  Stoicism,  as  in 
IV  fiifaccabees.  And  the  results  of  the  pliilosophic 
Miecticisin  have  gained  a  not  unworthy  place  in  f  he 
hwtory  of  philosophy.  A  third  class  of  Jewish- 
Gieek  writers  toi)k  the  Greek  poets  as  models  and 
«a»tered  the  domain  of  the  drama  and  epic  poetr>'. 
ThuA  there  are  fragments  of  a  pcwm  on  the  historj^ 
of  Jerusalem  and  of  a  drama  on  the  Exodus,  But 
the  most  noteworthy  efforts  in  tliis  direction  were 
thoee  which  interpolated  the  Sib^^lline  Oracles  and 
**ther  Greek  productions,  using  them  a^  a  propa- 

I&'ida  for  the  Jewish  rehgion. 
AftiT  the  fall  of  the  Jewish  State  the  exclusive 
tend^npy  of  the  strict  Palestinian  .school  began  to 
^•Ork,  And  is  well  exemplified  in  the  new  translation 
''JtljeOld  Testament  by  .4quila  in  order  to  suppress 
^Septuagint  and  tu  support  the  pure  Palestinian 
'^^t  And  canon.     The  tendency  against  the  union 
^  Jewish  and  Gentile  learning  grew  ever  stronger^ 


until  finally  tlie  neUenistic  literature  was  forgotten. 
The  consequence  would  have  been  the  entire  loss 
of  this  body  of  titeniture  had  it  not  been  rescued 
and  pre8er\'ed  by  the  Christiana  whose  linguistic 
affinities  were  with  the  Greek.  (F.  Buhl.) 

BiBUo«RAPmr:  Schtir^r.  GfsrMchte,  ii.  21-175,  iii.  1-136, 
304-662,  Ene.  tranal.  II.  i.-iii,;  J.  Frouri^iithftJ.  Dis 
Fiarnut  Jnaephus  heigeUffte  Schrift:  Ueher  din  Htrrachafi  dgr 
Vernunft,  Ilrejilau,  1869;  idem.  Atexandifr  Polphistor,  ib. 
1875;  M.  Heinze.  Oe$chichUichs  Dargtetlung  der  iiidisch- 
aler/indriniach^n  ReliffiontiphiloMOphiA,  Leipsic,  1872;  C. 
Siejcrriiid,  Philo  von  AUxandrien.  Jena,  1875;  idcixi,  m 
ZWT,  xviii  (1875),  465  sqq,:  idom,  in  JPT,  i  (1886).  228 
eqq,;  J,  G,  Droyaen,  Ottchiehie  de9  fieil^rnimnuM.  Goiha^ 
1877-78;  G.  K&rpeleSt  G^tchickte  der  jiidUchen  Literatur, 
i.  135  »q{i..  Berlin,  1886;  H.  Bois,  L«#  Oriffine^  de  la  jthi- 
loMophie  judio-Qlexandrinc,  Paris,  1890;  E.  Hatch,  Inftu- 
€nce  of  Greek  idea»  on  the  ChriiAitMn  CAurcA,  London ,  1890; 
F,  Susetuibi,  GtMchickte  der  ffrieehiachen  Lileraitir  in  der  A  irr- 
andrinerteit,  Lei psic,  1891;  X  P.  MahttHy.  Greek  Life  and 
Thought  from  ths  Afft  of  Alexander^  London.  1801-02;  Bi. 
Friedlandcr,  D<im  Judenihum  in  der  vorckrUtlitAtn  griechi- 
tmAen  Well,  Gottiagen.  1897;  idem,  Drr  vorchriMtUche 
jfidisd\sGno9tidsmua,  \wniuu,  1898;  L.  Hohn.  Rtmiani4nnu9 
und  HeUenismwi  bit  auf  die  Zeit  Justiniann,  I^ipstc, 
1907;  P.  KrUger,  Hdleni9mMM  und  Judentum  im  neuttAtn- 
mmiU^m  Zeit^OUr,  ib..  1908;  DB,  ii.  260-253;  EB,  U. 
2006-13;   JE,  vi.  335-340. 

HELLimSTIC  GREEK. 

HellenJjtlic  Greek  Dt^fined  (4  \\, 
ConAtitiient!*  of  Hellrnii-tie  Greek  ({  2). 
Vernacular  Biuiis  of  Ht^llenistic  Greek  (|  3), 
Unity  of  H«ileni»tic  Greek  ti  4). 
PTonuneiiirJou  and  Inflection  (}  6). 
Lexicography  (f  6). 
Syntax  (§  7). 
Th«  Greek  Bible  not  Litemry  Greek  (S  8). 

The  definition  given  in  a  former  edition  of  tins 
work  of  Hellenistie  Greek  as  '^  the  prevailing 
designation  of  that  mode  of  speech  in 
I,  Hellen-  use  amonK  those  Jew.<*  who  hved  among 
istic  Greek  theGreek.«,or  that  peeuliar  form  of  (he 
De^ed.  Greek  tankage  wliich  it  took  in  the 
thouglii  and  mouth  of  the  Semitic 
Orient  when  the  two  spheres  of  life  began  to  act 
upon  each  other,*'  is  not  only  "  narrow  and  historic- 
ally insufficient  '^  but  no  longer  historically  possible. 
Knowledgii  of  this  idiom  is  no  longer  gained  chiefly 
from  Jevd.^h  works,  there  being  now  accessible  a  rich 
fund  of  sources  in  inscriptions  and  papyri  from 
many  hmdit,  and  it  is  of  sweh  a  character  that  it 
l>ef4pcaks  the  interest  not  only  of  the  philolopst, 
but  of  him  who  is  engaged  in  the  study  of  culture 
and  of  religious  history.  Hellenistic  Greek  can  no 
longer  be  ixsolatcd  as  a  ''  sacred  tongue  "  or  as 
"  Biblical  Greek,**  conceptions  mediated  on  the 
one  side  by  n?hgjous  dogmatics,  und  on  the  other 
aide  by  a  dogmatic  philology,  the  latter  of  which 
played  with  the  catchwords  *'  classical  Greek  "  and 
**  vulgar ''  or  **  common  Greek,  *^  and  so  prevented 
the  perception  of  the  historicid  fact  of  the  spread 
f>f  a  language  to  wider  usage  and  of  its  consequent 
(levelopraent.  For  an  impartial  method  of  viei>ing 
the  subject  from  a  liistoricaldinguistic  point  of  view 
Hellenistic  Greek  mimt  be  deSned  as  the  world- 
speecb  of  the  times  of  the  Diadochoi  and  the  em- 
j>erors-  If  all  Greek  is  divided  into  "  ancient/' 
"  mi<1dle  and  late/'  and  "  new  "  Greek,  Hellenistic 
Gnjek  is  in  general  identical  with  *'  middle  and  late  " 
Greek,  used  tjetween  300  ii,o.  aiid  600  A,n.;  i.c«,  it 
begins  with  Alexander's  conquests  and  closes  with 
the  estabUshment  of  a  national  Greek  State,  the 
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Byzantine  empire.  Various  designations  have  been 
used  for  the  language  thus  defined:  Hellenistic 
Greek,  Greek  worid-speech,  middle  or  late  Greek, 
and  koini  {"  common  ").  The  most  used  is  the 
last,  koini,  employed  alone  as  a  noun,  though  with 
no  general  agreement  as  to  its  exact  meaning. 
Some  understood  by  it  postclassic  literature 
with  the  exception  of  Atticizing  works  (so  Winer- 
Schmiedel).  Hatzidakis  meant  by  it  the  whole 
development  of  common  Greek,  oral  and  written, 
between  the  limits  assigned  above,  300  B.C.-600  a.d. 
With  this  Schweizer  practically  agrees,  excluding 
only  the  Atticizing  works.  The  varying  usage  to 
which  the  term  koinS  has  been  subjected  makes  it 
advisable  to  retain  the  term  Hellenistic  Greek  for 
the  language  as  defined  above. 

In  historical  investigations  of  the  language  two 
tendencies  are  observable.  One  emphasizes  the 
Attic  as  the  real  basis  of  Hellenistic  Greek,  the  other 
minimizes  its  influence.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
investigators  have  laid  stress  upon  only  one  of  two 
sets  of  sources;  they  have  looked  exclusively  either 
upon  books,  such  as  the  works  of  Polybius,  or  have 
directed  their  attention  to  inscriptions  and  papyri 
alone  and  have  forgotten  or  not  recognized  that 
these  were  two  sides  of  a  common  possession.  It  is 
to  be  observed  with  Schweizer  and  with  Kretschmer 
(Wochenachrift  fiir  klassische  PhUohogiey  xvi.,  1899, 
cols.  2  sqq.)  that  a  difference  exists  in  any  language 
between  the  spoken  and  the  written  language, 
between  literature  and  conversation. 
2.  Constitu-  The  former  is  bound  by  law,  is  polished 
ents  of  and  regulated;  the  latter  is  a  thing  of 
Hellenistic  wild  and  untrammeled  growth,  yield- 
Greek,  ing  to  the  call  of  the  moment's  emer- 
gency. But  neither  is  to  be  separated 
from  the  other  as  if  they  were  separate  entities.  If 
literature  alone  is  observed,  a  greater  or  less  degree 
of  Attic  influence  might  be  seen,  more  or  less  in- 
fluence of  the  vernacular  also  detected.  Many  of 
these  works  bear  almost  no  trace  of  Attic  flavor, 
but  are  marked  by  expressions,  turns  of  thought, 
and  a  vocabulary  strange  to  classical  Attic.  Such 
results  produced  a  reaction  and  a  conscious  attempt 
to  approach  the  classic  standard,  the  first  example 
of  which  is  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  the  contem- 
porary of  Augustus.  As  a  consequence,  even  in  the 
literature  which  most  closely  approaches  this  stand- 
ard, much  is  at  once  discernible  as  imitation  or  mere 
ornament.  Discerning  inquiry  will  strip  this  off 
as  a  mask  and  leave  open  to  the  sight  the  kernel, 
the  origins  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  new  world- 
speech  as  it  appears  in  the  inscriptions  and  ostraca 
and  papyri  of  the  times,  which  stream  in  numbers 
from  Greece,  Egypt,  and  Nubia,  and  are  so  rich 
as  to  promise  a  renaissance  of  Greek  philology. 
Auxiliary  to  this  mass  of  new  material  is  the  litera- 
tm«  of  the  Greek  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  Apocrypha,  and  the  Pseudepigrapha,  the 
legends  and  books  of  martyrs,  correspondence  of 
various  sorts,  and  particularly  the  material  in  the 
works  of  the  grammarians  and  lexicographers, 
including  matter  which  the  schoolmasters  would 
bftve  ruled  out  from  the  language,  but  which  existed 
m  the  vernacular.  This  contains  Attic  elements 
inth  much  that  is  so  un-Attic  that  it  can  not  be 


called  either  Attic  or  perverted  Attic.  Of  such  a 
character  is  the  reduction  in  pronunciation  of 
diphthongs  to  single  vowels,  which  continues  to 
this  day,  and  is  registered  also  in  the  inscriptions 
of  the  Egyptian  Greek,  going  back  to  a  Beotian 
dialect.  Other  changes  register  Ionic  or  Eolian  in- 
fluence upon  the  vowels  of  the  whole  language.  The 
consonants  also  underwent  change.  By  sibilation 
U  became  ss,  aspiration  was  dropped  and  added 
(ktdhra  for  chutra),  while  Doric  influences  were  also 
felt.  Thus  a  new  speech  was  made  out  of  diverse 
elements,  just  as  the  New  High  German  has  come 
into  being  from  Upper,  Middle,  and  Low  German 
elements.  As  elements  of  the  varied  Greek-speak- 
ing peoples  gathered  in  Egypt  and  the  Orient,  they 
welded  the  varieties  of  their  mother  tongue  into  a 
common  vernacular,  based  indeed  on  Attic,  but 
embracing  the  other  constituents. 

Along  with  these  changes  it  is  obvious  that  with 

the  spread  of  the  language  into  new  parts  of  the 

worid  a  mass  of  words  would  come 

3.  Vemac-  in  from  the  Egyptian,  Persian,  and 

ular        Semitic  tongues — ^names  for  animals. 

Basis  of     plants,  and  the  commodities  of  public 

Hellenistic  and  private  life.  Political  conditions 
Greek.  brought  about  a  blending  of  local  pecul- 
iarities of  dialect  in  the  conmion  lingua 
franca,  since  neither  Attic  nor  Doric  nor  Ionic  were 
the  norms  of  language  in  the  new  domain.  Desire 
for  learning  this  new  speech  which  was  on  its  way 
to  become  the  bond  of  a  new  worid-citizenship 
promoted  its  growth.  And  doubtless  much  that 
comes  out  as  new  in  literature  was  really  far  older, 
having  happened  to  come  to  light  for  the  first  time 
in  the  new  documents.  The  old  hypothesis  that  in 
the  new  tongue  the  Macedonian  and  Alexandrian 
dialect  were  predominant  can  no  longer  be  held, 
if  by  "  Macedonian  "  be  meant  the  language  of 
Macedonia.  That  the  vocabulary  of  Alexandria  was 
influential  in  the  Hellenistic  world  by  reason  of  the 
centrality  of  Alexandria  is  of  course  correct.  But 
the  character  of  this  new  tongue  is  due  to  the  weld- 
ing in  common  intercourse  of  elements,  especially 
but  not  exclusively  Attic  and  Ionic,  into  a  new 
and  living  vernacular,  which  in  turn  became  a 
vehicle  of  literature.  Hellenistic  vernacular  is  not 
the  vulgarizing  of  a  literary  language;  the  literary 
language  is  the  ennobling  of  the  vernacular. 

It  seemed  quite  natural  to  differentiate  Hellenistic 
Greek  according  to  local  peculiarities,  as  when  K. 
Dieterich  divided  it  into  that  of  Egypt,  Asia  Minor, 
and  Greece.  The  old  notion  of  an  Alexandrian 
"  dialect  "  as  a  separate  philological  quantity  had 
a  long-lived  popularity  and  a  certain  specious  basis, 
since  most  of  the  writers  of  note  of  the  period  were 
of  Egypt.  Naturally  the  peculiarities  they  showed 
were  called  "  Egyptian  "  Greek.  Warning  must, 
however,  be  uttered  against  the  conception  that  the 
local  differences  in  the  lingua  franca  hardened  into 
"  dialects."  While  there  were  local  differences, 
they  were  not  significant;  the  common  speech  was 
one,  and  Schmid  rightly  speaks  of  the  "  wonderful 
completeness  "  of  this  common  tongue,  and  of  the 
unity  which  pervaded  its  phonetic  and  morpholog- 
ical changes.  So  that  the  phrases  "  Jewish  Greek," 
''  Christian  Greek,"  and  the  Hke  are  **  fanciful  " 
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(Jiilicher,  in  GGA,  1899,  p.  258),  dear  though  they 
arc  to  tJic  gmnmianans,  lexicographers,  and  exe- 
getes  of  the  Greek  Bible,    f  liatorical  gn>und  for  thus 
Lnolating  this  litcmturo  philologically 
4*  Unity  of  is  not  in  existence.    There  are  indeed 
HcUeniBtic  Unguiatic  peculiarities  which  were  ido- 
Greek.      la  ted  or  \iewed  apart,  religious  tend- 
encies also,  which    were  and    remain 
autboritative  for  the  doctrine  of  *'  Bibhcal  ''  Greek. 
Aa  long  as  the  Septuagint  and  tho  New  Tetiif?uiH'iit 
were    the  only    gpeciinens    kno\Mi    of   Hellenistic 
Greek,  no  special  Imi^fuistic  sense  was  needed  to  dif- 
ferentiftte  them  from  cla^ical  Greek,   Comparison  of 
tbese  with  Poly  bins  revealed  a  different  world,  re- 
plete as  they  were  with  Hebraisms  and  Bemitisms. 
*'  Hellenistic  "  Greek  became  a  catchwonl  to  express 
a  ccrtivin  blending  of  two  wholly  different  lang:uages^ 
exactly  as  Yiddish  is  used  in  modern  times.     The 
fixing  of  tliis  term  or  of  the  term  **  Bibhcal  "  Greek 
wa«  hdped  by  another  fact,  the  dogma  of  inspira- 
tion.    In  consequence  of  this  the  unregenerate  were 
tiot  i^rmitted  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  hnguiatic 
character  of  the  Bible   (Quemjtedt,  in  Luthardt, 
Kompendium  (fer  Dogmaiik,  Ixnpsic^  1S86,  p.  312), 
ajid  the  inspiration  assumed  for  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  New  was  tacitly  carried  over  to  the  Septua- 
gint. Thus  not  only  the  text,  but  the  quality  of  the 
Language  as  language  was  ifiolatedp  and  a  distinction 
grew  up  betweei)  a  '*  profane  **  and  a  "  gacred  *' 
Greek.     One  of  the  most  influential  promoters  in 
modem  times  of  this  theory  was  Hermann  Cremer, 
who,  in  the  preface  of   his  lexicon,  expressly  ap- 
proves the   potsition   of    Richard    Rothe  (in    Zur 
Dagmatik,  Gotha,  1SG3.  p,  238),  who  says  that  one 
inay  with  good  right  speak  of  a  language  of  the 
Holy  Gho«t  since  it  hes  open  in  the  Bible  that  the 
Divine  Spirit,  openiting  in  the  sphere  of  revelation, 
has  built  for  itself  a  language  of  rehgious  content 
out  of  the  speech   of   the   people  of  the  regions 
where  it  operated  I  and  formed  ttiia  new  language 
after  a  shape  suiteti  to  the  particular  purpose.    The 
proof  of  this  position  Cremer  seeki*  to  introduce  in 
many  parta  of    his    lexicon.     Until   recent  times, 
tlierefore,  the  hnguistic  and  the  theological  modes 
of   thought  have  agreed  in  setting  Biblical  Greek 
apaii  aa sometliing  sui generis.   The  disproof  of  this 
theory,  which  has  been  a  fetter  upon   linguistics, 
eiegesis^  and  Christian  faith,  was  attempted  in  the 
BibeUhtdien  and  Neue   BihelMwHen  of  the   under- 
«g)Qcd  (Eng.  transl,    Bihk  Studies,  2d  ed.,  Echn- 
*^wgh,  1903),  to  which  reference  must  be  made  for 
'^  g^:oeraI  character  of  the  Greek  liible  as  a  monu- 
**^t  of  Hellenistic  Greek.    Further  hght  if  thrown 
v"  tlie  same  author's  New  Light  on  the  Nim^  Testa- 
^^  lEtlinburgh,  li>07);   The  Phi iologjj  of  ihe  Greek 
r^As  (London,  190S);    and  Lichi  vom  Osten,  Das 
yj^**<5  TestarnefU  ujvi  die  TUfniejUdeckten  Texte  der  hel^ 
'^J^h-romischen  Wdt  (Ttibingpn,   1908). 
»,^^*t  most  significant  marks  of  the  living  Hellen- 
^^^    Greek  were  its  treatment  of  sounds  and  inilec- 
S?5^^^,  and  ujMJti  these  the  conception  of  a  ai>eciHl 
^^^cal  Greek  is  wrecked.     Every  one  of  the  mi- 
J|5^s    peculiarities  distinguishing  the  text  of  the 
f ^*^>V^  from  that  of  Plato  and  Xcnophon  is  found 
^    the  contemporary  Greek  of  the   lingua    franca 
**  ^>*ideDced  in  the  inscriptions,  ostraca,  and  par- 


ticularly  the   papyri    now   in   hand.      That    this 
quality  inheres  especially  in   the  papyri  is  not   a 

matter  of  accident,  since  they  man* 

5.  Pronun-  nearly  concern  private  anrl  common 

elation      hfe.     The  inscriptions,  which  are  pub- 

and         he,  are  often,  particularly  when  offi- 

Inflection.   cial,   consciously   made    to    approach 

the  norms  of  literary  style;  while 
the  papyri  are  often  unpolished  and  express 
the  many  nee«is  and  varjnng  situations  of  the 
daily  life  of  the  mass  of  the  population.  And 
this  genend  situation  is  borne  out  by  the  formulas 
and  usage  of  legal  proccdurt*.  Schmieders  edition 
of  Winer's  grammar  of  New  Testament  Greek,  ap- 
pearing though  it  did  before  the  mass  of  newly 
found  material  was  acces*iible,  pointed  the  way  to 
the  newer  conception  of  the  language,  and  was 
fortified  by  K.  Diet^rich'a  Untemuchnngen  zur  Ge- 
schichte  der  griechischen  Sprache  .  .  .  6i>;  turn 
zehnlen  Jahrhundert  (Leipsic,  1898).  The  works 
of  Schmiedel^  Blass,  and  Moult  on  on  New  Testa- 
ment Greek,  and  the  Neue  Bibthtudien  of  the 
undersigned  make  it  imnecesaary  to  recount  here 
the  peculiarities  of  Hellenistic  Greek.  It  is  suf- 
ficient to  say  that  the  documents  so  often  re- 
ferred to,  coming  from  the  times  of  the  Diadochoi 
and  the  empt^rors  and  often  dated  most  precisely 
to  the  very  day,  afford  rich  material  to  illustrate 
Biblical  Greek  (cf.  on  this  material  U.  Wilcken, 
Griechische  Papyri,  Berlin,  1897,  and  TLZ,  xxL, 
1896,  pp.  609  sqq.,  xxiii.,  1898,  pp.  B28  sqq.). 

The  vocabulary  of  the  Greek  Bible  shows  the 
characteristic  additions  of  Helfenistic  Greek.    Whde 

the  same  evidence  is  not  forthcoming 

6,  Lezicog-  as  for  changes  in  mund  and  inflection, 

raphy*       it  is  not  needed.    It  is  self-evident  that 

the  vocabulary  of  this  world -speech, 
which  enriched  itself  from  all  the  lands  subjected 
to  the  Greeks,  can  not  be  fully  known.  From  the 
newly  discovered  sources  words  are  contiuuaUy 
emerging  whicli  are  vainly  sought  in  the  lexicons; 
it  Is  not  surprising  therefore  that  many  words  in  the 
texts  already  known  occur  only  once.  That  these 
were  newly  coined  by  the  authors  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  no  iiitelligent  person  will  maintain;  tliey 
are  simply  hapax  heurimena  {"  words  found  only 
once  **)f  not  hapajc  eirmwua  ("  words  ust*d  only 
once  ").  These  words  '*  found  "  only  once  are 
numerous  in  the  Greek  Bible,  and  have  Ikmju  em- 
ployed to  strengthen  the  theory  of  a  *'  Biblical  '* 
Greek — indeed  Ci-emer  designates  such  words  aa 
**  Biblical  "  or  as  **  belonging  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment," in  the  latter  case  as  due  to  the  constructive 
strength  of  Christianity,  in  which  he  is  followed  by 
Grimm,  wlio  conveys  the  impression  that  they  were 
unknown  elsewhere,  though  Thayer's  edition  is,  in 
this  matter,  more  prudent.  Of  a  great  numl>cr  of 
these  hapax  heur^m^^na  one  may  at  once  assert  on 
internal  grounds  that  their  rare  occurrence  is  mere 
accident,  in  other  cases  there  turn  up  in  hitherto 
unknown  authors,  in  the  inscriptions,  ostraca,  and 
papyri,  wonls  and  combinations  whitdi  have  hitherto 
been  assumed  to  be  e?celusively  "  Bibhcal  "  or  of 
the  New  Testament.  And  the  same  fact  is  true  of 
"  Biblical  "  meanings  of  common  words ^  which 
meanings  have  been  regarded  as  peculiar  to  Biblical 
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Greek.  In  commentaries  on  the  New  Testament 
these  meanings  have  received  much  emphasis,  the 
dogmatic  utility  of  which  would  be  undermined 
were  a  careful  examination  of  the  facts  undertaken. 
Unfortimately  the  situation  in  this  regard  has  been 
confused  by  not  keeping  distinct  the  linguistic- 
historical  and  the  religious-historical  points  of  view. 
It  is  true  that  both  Greek  Judaism  and  Christianity 
have  created  new  words  and  new  meanings  for 
words;  but  these  are  facts  in  the  history  of  religion, 
not  of  linguistics,  since  the  words  or  meanings 
originate  out  of  Jewish  or  Christian  faith  and  not 
out  of  Jewish  or  Christian  Grcecitaa,  It  would  be 
as  correct  to  speak  of  Gnostic  Greek  or  the  Greek 
of  the  Stoa  or  the  Greek  of  Neoplatonism  as  of 
"  Jewish  "  or  "  Christian  "  Greek  on  the  ground 
that  they  have  created  new  words  or  given  new 
meanings  to  words.  So  that  from  the  lexicological 
point  of  view  the  Greek  Bible  is  a  document  oi  the 
Hellenistic  world-speech. 

At  first  sight  the  syntax  of  the  Greek  Bible  may 

seem  to  warrant  the  designation  of  Biblical  Greek. 

In  the  Psalms  and  in  the  Synoptic 

7.  Syntax.  Gospels  there  are  constructions,  col- 
locations of  words,  and  methods  of 
sentence-building  which  can  not  be  duplicated  even 
in  the  papyri  which  proceed  from  the  peasantry 
of  Egypt.  Here  is  a  Greek  which  is  full  of  Sem- 
itisms.  Yet  other  parts  of  the  Scripture  do  not 
contain  these  elements;  IV  Maccabees,  the  Pauline 
Epistles,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  differ  in  this 
respect  from  the  books  named  above,  and  belong 
to  the  common  Hellenistic  speech.  Syntactically 
these  are  to  be  disconnected  from  the  works  with 
so  pronounced  a  Jewish  flavor,  and  the  reason  is 
seen  to  be  that  they  are  original  compositions  while 
the  others  mentioned  are  translation.^  from  the 
Hebrew  or  Aramaic;  thus  for  the  latter  a  new 
measure  is  secured  for  their  synt^tical  peculiarities, 
and  we  should  speak  not  of  Jewish  Greek,  but  of 
translation-Greek.  But  a  question  arises  whether 
this  translation  is  in  the  every-day  Greek  of  the 
translator  or  is  simply  a  Greek  fashioned  upon  the 
Semitic  model.  In  the  former  case  it  would  then 
be  a  part  of  the  lingua  franca ;  in  the  latter  case 
it  would  be  a  Jewish  Greek  existing  only  on  paper 
in  which  the  original  was  not  translated  into  Greek, 
but  simply  transferred  word  by  word  into  Greek 
equivalents.  Or,  to  put  the  matter  in  another  form, 
are  the  "  Semitisms  "  of  the  Bible  normal  or  ex- 
ceptional ?  Following  out  this  distinction  as  made 
in  H.  Paul,  Primipien  der  Sprachgeschichte  (Halle, 
1898),  pp.  67  sqq.,  145  sqq.,  translation-Greek  is  a 
variety  which  is  seen  to  be  artificial  and  existent 
only  on  paper;  its  numerous  syntactic  Semitisms 
are  therefore  exceptional.  If  there  was  a  Jewish 
idiomatic  Greek,  how  was  it  that  the  Greek  Jew, 
Paul,  who  wrote  not  books,  but  only  letters,  did  not 
employ  it  ?  and  why  did  Philo  and  the  author  of 
the  Aristeas  letter  write  Greek  that  was  so  un- 
Jewish  ?  Two  Biblical  authors  make  further  argu- 
ment unnecessary,  Sirach  and  Luke.  Both  have 
prologues  of  which  it  can  not  be  said  that  they  are 
*'  Jewish-Greek  "  or  that  they  "  Hebraize."  Yet 
both  authors  have  made  use  of  Semitisms,  though 
not  with  the  same  frequency.    For  those  who  argue 


for  a  "  Jewish  Greek  "  the  occurrence  of  these  two 
kinds  of  Greek  from  the  same  pen  is  embarrassiiig. 
The  explanation  is,  however,  exceeding  mmple. 
In  the  prologues  th^  authors  wrote  as  they  spoke; 
in  the  body  of  the  work  they  were  more  or  less 
dependent,  directly  or  indirectly,  upon  a  Semitic 
basis.  The  Jewish  Greek  was,  tb^refore,  not  a  living 
speech,  but  an  inferior  method  of  translation.  The 
Septuagint  is  more  Jewish  than  the  Synoptic  Gospels 
because  the  former  had  a  documentary  basis;  the 
latter  came  probably  from  the  oral  tradition  of  a 
bilingual  people  (cf.  Merx,  in  Detdsche  LUerahir- 
zeiiung,  xix.  [18d8]  989).  That  there  are,  so  to  speak, 
normal  Semitisms  along  with  the  exceptional  is  to 
be  recognized;  they  exist  as  a  coloring  of  certain 
books,  just  as  sermons  and  religious  papers  of  the 
present  are  colored  with  Biblical  terminology.  An 
investigation,  therefore,  of  the  Semitisms  of,  say, 
the  old  Christian  texts  is  an  urgent  need.  A  com- 
parative view  of  the  writers  of  the  Hellenistic 
conmion  speech  would  doubtless  show  that  many 
of  the  so-called  Semitisms  are  rather  parts  of  the 
every-day  language.  Such  cases  are  the  use  of 
anastrephesthai  ("to  walk")  and  anastrophi  ("walk") 
in  an  ethical  sense,  onoma  ("  name  ")  in  the  sense 
of  person,  the  nimieral  used  distributivdy  by 
doubling  it,  and  so  on.  The  number  of  real  Sem- 
itisms would  be  greatly  reduced  and  would  appear 
due  to  the  religious  terminology.  How  much  came 
into  the  common  speech  in  pre-Christian  times  can 
hardly  be  estimated,  but  that  technical  words  were 
introduced  is  certain,  though  only  a  sin^e  "  Egjrpti- 
cism  "  is  known,  onas  hypo  oinou.  So  that  from 
the  point  of  view  of  syntax  the  Greek  Bible  belong 
to  the  common  Hellenistic  speech.  Its  Semitisms 
are  curiosities,  but  are  not  of  linguistic  importance 
any  more  than  are  the  Latinisms  or  other  linguistic 
booty  which  Greek  took  over  in  its  conquest  of  the 
worid  of  the  Mediterranean  lands. 

When  the  question  is  raised  whether  the  Greek 
Bible  is  a  monument  of  the  vernacular  or  of  the 
hterary  language,  it  must  be  borne  in 
8.  The      mind  that  the  boundaries  between  the 
Greek       two  are  fluctuating.     Moreover,  dis- 
Bible  not    tinction  has  to  be  made  among  the 
Literary     various  books  in  this  Bible.    Blass  says 
Greek,      of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  that  it  is 
the  only  book  in  the  New  Testament 
which  in  structiu^  and  style  shows  the  care  and 
finish  of  an  artistic  writer.    The  Pauline  letters,  on 
the  contrary,  are  monuments  of  the  vernacular;  his 
vocabulary  is  of  the  sort  that  an  Atticizing  gram- 
marian would  have  continually  corrected  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  the  words  forbidden  to  literature.     His 
sublime  combination  in  I  Cor.  xvi.  13  of  grSgoreile 
sUkete  ("  watch  ye,  stand  fast ")  is  one  that  no 
writer  who  regarded  form  would  have  permitted 
himself  to  use;  both  verbs  are,  as  Blass  caUs  them, 
"  plebeian."     But  to  expect  literary  Greek  of  the 
apostle  would  be  wrong — he  was  no  litterateur,  but 
a  writer  of  letters,  who  spoke  as  the  common  people 
of  Ephesus  and  Corinth  spoke;    he  was  just  Paul 
who  knew  the  world-speech  of  Asia,  Europe,  and 
Egypt,  Paul  with  a  native  eloquence  and  a  prophetic 
pathos  which  came  from  his  soul  of  fire;  and  as  he 
spoke  so  he  wrote.    Similarly  the  Gospels  are  monu- 
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tie  of  the  vernacular,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
t  oi  the  books  of  the  Septuagint;  they  swurra 
%  words  which  were  the  abomination  of  tlie 
kcistfl^  Invci<ripitiona  into  the  indis^idiial  books 
1  refepence  to  their  inner  character  would  be 
b  timely  amd  profitable.  It  is  a  significant  fiict 
the  religious- historical  judgment  of  the  earliest 
istionity  that  the  men  of  this,  its  elas.sical  time, 
«  anything  but  bookish.  In  the  more  popular 
U  cf  the  later  Cluistian  centuries,  the  bi^eiidsp 
i&Qoes,  letters,  accounts  of  martyrs,  and  the  like 
to  be  seen  monuments  of  the  Uving  speech  on 
ray  to  beconae  the  New  Greek  (cf,  H.  Rheinhold, 
ffrmcitaie  poirum  aposUAicoriim  libriwumque 
tryphorum,  Halle,  1898,  pp.  1-113;  B.  W.  Fritz, 
Brmle  dt»  Biachofs  Sunemm  wn  Kyrme,  Leij>- 
1898).  (Adolf  DEisftMANN.) 

nOBAFBTi  Of  first  importanoe  ar«  the  t^orks  of  G.  A. 
ianuum,  Bib^ttudien  mnd  Seue  BihelMiudien,  2  voh., 
btbuis*  180A~O7.  Kng.  tran«l..  2d  ed..  Ediribumb,  1903; 
mi,  SpraehoadiickUiche  BeiiriUl«  ,   ,   .  zur  ErklArunQ  dca 

T.,  ib,  1897;  idem,  Neu>  Light  on  the  O.  T,  from 
mto-Raman  RecordM,  EdinbuTKh.  1907;  and  other  works 
med  supra,  f  i;  and  J.   H.   MoulfjD,   .4   UTammar  of 

T,  Grwir,  vol.  i..  ProUffomena,  2d  ed.,  EdinbUTKb, 
18  (caMBTititl  for  the  ntudeat  of  the  New  TeatanieiitK 
ramilt:  U.  ron  WiUtnowitft-Moelletidorf,  Ueher  die  Enl- 
iu/HQ   dtr   ffrie€hi»d$en    SchrifUprache.     Lelpitio,    1870; 

Foy.  Laut»v»tem  der  griiKhUc/um  Vuig&rMpracher  Leip- 
,  1879;  K.  Krumbacher.  in  ZeiUchrift  fiir  verffUUhemie 
nuAfoT*tkun(f.  vii  (ISS5).  481-545;  E.  Hatch,  Euayt 
BiAHcal  Or^^,  Oxford.  18^0;  W.  H,  Simcox.  The  i^n- 
t0«9f^  Nww  Testatmnl,  New  York,  18S9;  ApostolideB. 
I  Orte  aiexandrin,  Alexandria,  1302;  idem.  E^ai  «ur 
g0immit4  ^avptUn,  vol,  L.  part  i..  Fans.  ISDS;  G,  N. 
ktfidakuv  BinUitunff  in  die  neuffriechiMcke  (irammatik. 
ipde,  18d2't  £.  D.  Burton.  S untax:  of  Mood*  and  Ten»e9 
H,  T.  Ormk,  CHiicaeo.  181^3;  J.  Vit«au,  tiude  ma-  U 
$t  du  N.  r..  Fans.  1803:  O.  Glaaer,  D*  ration*  qutsin- 
•ctdii  inter  aermonem  Potybii  ei  eum  qi*%  titulit  nrruU 
^-«.  apparel,  Gicsmq.  1804;  P,  Kretschmer,  Die  attinrhfn 
vminschriften,  Goterwloh.  1804;  W,  Schmidt.  De  FUiiii 
w»pki    ^/oeuHone    oluiervaiionea    eriticce,    Leip«io,    1804; 

B,  Winer,  OommolUr  des  neutettamenilicken  Sprach- 
iomM,  ©d.  P.  W.  SchroiedeJ;  G^ttingen.   1S04  *qq.:   H, 

A,  Kfettnedy.  Sowees  of  N.  T,  Oreek,  Edinbursh,  180ij; 

Thumbs  Handbuch  der  nevHfriechtMfien  Volkssprache, 
tmJbastg,  1805;  idem,  Die  triechiKthe  Sprache  im  Zeit- 
\erdm  HdlmUMmua,  Straaburg.  1001;  G.  Meyer,  Grie- 
iteht  Qrammatik,  l>ipide.  1806;  A.  Theimer.  Beitrtifje 
t  KtitmimU  d«9  SprachgebraucJui  im  N,  T.,  Horn,  1806; 
IV.  Jumaria,  Hietorical  Greek  Grammar,   Lou* Jon,  1807; 

VogeJ*  Zur  CharakteriMtik  des  Lukas  nach  Sprache 
d  StU,  Leipsic,  1897;  B.  Witkowiki,  Prodromus  ffram- 
iUtf  paptfTorum  Grtecarum,  Cracow,  1897;  K.  EHetcr- 
,  Uni^9%tchuf%oen  tur  0«*chiehte  der  griechiMJien 
rweke,  Lei[Mao.  1898;  O.  Heine,  Syn&numik  de*  neu- 
mm»mwttli(h*n  OriethiMcA,  Leipsic,  1808;  E.  Mayscr,  Oram- 
fUk  d^  griMehiMdien  Papyri,  I^eipeic.  1908;  E.  Schweiiter, 
fmmmHk  der  pertfamenuifJien  /nschriften^   Berlin.    1808; 

lieiat^rtieaa,  Qrammatik  der  atiiachen  Inachriften. 
rlia.  IflW;  F,  BIem,  Grammatik  det  neuUalamentlic- 
i  Gr  '  *  <^Attio«pn.  1002;  En|f.  tramil,,  London, 
Ukl  Grammatik  der  SeptuoffifUa   Lavt- und 

irtl*-^  jgen,  1907;  B.  Meister,  ProUffmnena  su 

V  GrttMim^k  der  LXX,  Vienna,  1907;  J.  Pvichari, 
ni  amr  k  tr*e  da  U  SepUtnk,  in  JUvue  de«  ttude*  juivti^ 
ril.  1908. 

L^ejdeooa  am:  Willce<^riinm.  Lexicon  Graeo-Latinum 
J»6nM  N.  T„  Letpaie,  1888;  J.  H.  Thayer,  A  Oreek- 
0liaft  Usieon  of  ike  JV.  T.,  New  Vork.  1806;  H.  Creroer. 
\timh4lieoUiifi9ehe*  WOrterbmch  der  nevUeeiamsniSichen 
Irtiar.  (k>tha,  1895.  Eng.  tranal.  of  earlier  td.,  Biblieo- 
^aUgiexd  Lerieon  iff  New  TeHameni  Greek,  Edinburgh, 
19;  K.  A.  SopHodei,  OrewJb  Le^ition  of  the  Roman  and 
fmntiHe  Periode,  New  York.  1808.  The  fl andvorter* 
tk  tu  den  Sekriftm  dtt  N,  T,  of  E.  PteuHchea  (Giesaen. 
08  eqa.)  fieeitu  to  be  tosuffident;  d.  Detdeehe  Litcra- 
rteiiunff.  1008.  QO.  30. 


HELMICeiUS,  WERHER:  Dutrli  theologian; 
b.  at  Utrecht  1551 ;  d.  at  Amsterdam  Aug.  29,  1608. 
In  1578  be  was  pastor  at  tTtreeht,  and  as  an  adherent 
of  the  consist orial  party  came  into  conflict  with 
the  advocates  of  more  liljeral  tendencies,  led  by 
Hubert  Duifhuis,  displaying,  however,  a  spirit  of 
mildness  and  moderation  that  gained  him  the 
esteem  of  liia  opponents.  In  1581  he  deli%^ered  the 
first  Protestant  sermon  in  the  Utrecht  cathedral^ 
and  organis&ed  the  Walloon  community  in  that  city. 
With  the  fall  of  the  consistorial  party  Helmichius 
was  removed  from  his  post;  he  went  as  pastor  to 
Delft,  and,  after  repeatedly  dechning  a  call  to  the 
University  of  I>eydcn,  became  preacher  to  the 
Amsterdam  community  in  1602.  Upon  tlie  death 
of  Philips  van  Maruix  (q.v.)  in  1598,  the  work  of 
completing  the  translation  of  the  Bible  which  the 
latter  left  uncompleted  was  entrusted  to  Helmi- 
ctiius,  who,  however,  ako  left  the  work  unfinished. 
Of  his  works,  which  were  published  posthumously, 
the  most  important  is  Pttalmorum  Davidis  et  alioTum 
prophetarum  analyais  (Amsterdam,  1621). 

(G.  Kawerau.) 

DtBLiocnjiPHT:    Wernerua  Hetjnichiu^,  Utrecht,  1806. 

HELMOLD :  Preacher  of  Bosow,  a  village  on  the 
Plun  Lake  in  Holstem-  b.  in  Holstein;  d.  after  1 177. 
He  was  a  younger  friend  i>f  Vicehn  (q.v.),  and  at  the 
instigation  of  Gerhard,  the  first  bishop  of  Ltibeck, 
wTote  a  chronicle  of  the  Wends,  with  the  intention 
of  showiog  **'  hfiw  Christianity  and  the  Gemiii^n  rule 
(thn>ugh  colonists  from  Westphafia  and  Holland) 
had  gained  a  firm  footing  among  the  Wenda,  espe- 
cially in  W^agria.'^  The  chronicle  treats  chiefly  of 
Henry  the  Lion  and  the  tigw  bishopric  of  Oldenburg- 
Lubeck,  and  is  written  in  comparatively  good  Latin, 
but  is  quite  tmreliablc.  It  extends  to  1171,  but 
was  not  concluded  until  after  1172.  The  last  trace 
of  Helmold  is  found  in  the  hnt  of  witnesses  to  the 
deed  of  foundation  of  the  motiastery  of  St.  Jolm  in 
Lijbeck,  1177.  (Wilhelm  Altmann.) 

Biblioorapht;  Helmold's  Ch^nica  Slam/rum,  ed.  J.  M. 
Lttppetibern,  ijt  in  MQH,  Script.,  xxi  (18f10>,  1-99,  and  by 
W.  Watt«rihach  in  OeechichUtchreiher  der  deuttrheti  Vf/r- 
teH,  1 2th  year,  vol.  wxl,  1888.  Consult:  P.  Kegel,  Hel- 
mold und  *eine  Quelten.  Jeirn,  1883;  O.  Vftlkel,  Die  StttPen- 
chntnik  Hetmotda,  Wattenbarh,  DGQ^  u  (1894),  338  »qq.; 
Pottbasf,  Wegumser,  i.  S7G-&77. 

HELPERS  IH  NEED,  THE  FOURTEEIf :  A  group 
of  twice  seven  saints  especially  honored  in  Roman 
Catholic  Germany  since  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  They  belong  to  various  peoples  and 
periods,  and  bear  the  names  Achatiua,  jEgldiiis  (or 
Giles,  q.v.),  Barbara,  Blasius  (Blaise),  Catherine 
(the  Martyr),  Christopher,  CjTiacus,  Dionysius 
(Areopaj^ita  7),  Erasmus,  Eustachius,  George,  Mar- 
garet, Pant^leon,  and  Vitus.  Sporadically  the 
number  is  increased  to  fifteen  by  the  insertion  of  a 
St,  Magnus  (Bishop  Magnus  of  Oderzo,  near  Treviso, 
in  Italian  tradition j  Abbot  Magnus  of  Ftkaen-am- 
Lech  in  South  Ckirmau  legend).  Those  not  treated 
in  special  articles  are  the  following:  (1)  Achatiua 
(more  correctly  Acacius),  is  said  to  have  been  a 
bishop  of  Melitene  in  Lesser  Armenia,  who  fearlessly 
professed  his  faith  in  the  I>ecian  persecution  and  thus 
gain(*d  mercy  from  his  judge.  (2)  Blasius,  or  Blaise, 
bishop  of  Sebaste  in  Armenia,  martyred,  according 
to  tradition,  about  316,  ia  said  to  have  pooseased 
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marvelous  gifts  of  healing.  (3)  Erasmus  (Ital. 
Elmo),  whose  death  is  dated  by  tradition  in  303, 
is  said,  after  being  unharmed  by  burning  pitch  and 
brimstone  in  Lebanon,  to  have  come  to  Formise 
in  Campania,  where  he  converted  many  heathen 
and  worked  miracles  by  his  prayers.  (4)  Mar- 
garet, a  Christian  virgin,  beheaded  after  incredi- 
ble tortures  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia  during  the 
Diocletian  persecution,  is  said  to  have  prayed  in 
prison  especially  for  women  in  childbirth  and  for 
the  amelioration  of  their  pangs.  (5)  Pantaleon  is 
said  to  have  been  Diocletian's  physician  in  Nico- 
media,  and,  after  marvelous  deeds  of  self-sacrificing 
devotion  during  the  first  two  years  of  this  monarch's 
persecution,  is  supposed  to  have  been  tortured  and 
beheaded.  (6)  Vitus  (Ital.  Guido)  is  said,  at  the 
age  of  seven  or  twelve,  to  have  converted  his  nurse, 
St.  Crescentia,  and  her  husband,  Modestus,  and  to 
have  performed  miracles,  healing  the  emperor's  son 
of  demoniac  possession.  He  refused  to  sacrifice  to 
idols,  and  after  terrible  tortures  was  drowned  in 
the  Lucanian  river  Silarus.  Each  of  these  saints 
is  invoked  in  special  forms  of  danger,  as  Margaret 
in  difficult  delivery,  Vitus  in  possession  by  demons 
and  cramps,  ^gidius  in  pestilence,  and  Barbara  in 
fever. 

The  formation  of  this  group  of  fourteen  saints 

may  date  back  to  610,  when  Boniface  IV.  converted 

the  Pantheon  at  Rome  into  the  Christian  Chiutih 

of  the  Virgin  and  the  Martyrs,  replacing  the  fourteen 

idols  in  it  with  an  equal  number  of  altars  with  relics 

of  martyrs.    At  all  events,  the  origin  of  the  cult  of 

this  group  is  far  prior  to  the  vision,  in  1446,  in  which 

the  Upper  Franconian  shepherd  Hermann  Leicht 

beheld  the  Christ-child  surrounded  by  the  helpers 

in  need,  thus  leading  to  the  foundation  of  the  famous 

pilgrim  shrine  of  the  Vierzehnheiligen-Kirche  near 

Staffelstein.  (O.  ZOcKLERf.) 

Bibuooraphy:   Uhrig,  in  TQ,  Ixx  (1888).  72-128;    O.  Ott, 

Die  14  Nothelfer,  Steyl,  1882;    H.  Weber,  Die  Verehrung 

der  14  heilioen  Nothelfer,  Kempten,  1886;    F.  Posl,  Le- 

gende  von  den  14  heiligen  Nothelfem,  Regensburg,  1891; 

J.  KiefTer,  Die  heUiffen  14  Nothelfer,  Dulmen,  1000;    KL, 

ix.  615-622. 

HELVETIC  CONFESSIONS. 

I.  The  First  Helvetic  Con-  Its    Acceptance    by   the 

fession,  1636.  Swiaa  ((  3). 

Origin  of  the  Confession      II.  The  Second  Helvetic  Con- 

(S  1).  fession.  1666. 

Its  Content  (S  2).  Origin  and  History  ($  1). 

Content  ((  2). 

I.  The  First  Helvetic  Confession,  1536  {Confesaio 
Helvetica  priory  also  called  Second  Ck)nfession    of 
Basel,  Confesaio  Basiliensis  posterior , 
I.  Origin    in  distinction  from  the  Basel  Ck)nfcs- 
of  the      sion  of  1534;  see  Basel,  Confession 
Confes-    op):    The  reformatory  movement  of 
sion.       Switzerland  was  for  a  long  time  with- 
out a  uniform  formula  of  confession, 
each  city  having  its  own  confession.     It  was  only 
in  1536  that  the  necessity  for  uniformity  was  felt, 
when  Pope  Paul  III.   (q.v.)  convened  a  general 
council,  to  meet  in  Mantua  in  the  following  year. 
The  desirability  of  a  union  between  the  Reformed 
and  the  Lutherans  was  recognized,  and  Capito  of 
Augsburg  and  Butzer  of  Strasburg  especially  tried 
to  influence  the  Swiss  Reformed  in  the  direction  of 


union.    Luther  expressed  a  longing  for  peace     -la 
several  letters  to  Upper  German  cities.    The  clm.^ef 
task  of  the  mediators  was  to  have  a  Swiss  foraimaJa 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  prepared  which  would  ni^s^t 
the  approval  of  Luther.    At  the  end  of  1534  Bntaser 
held  a  convention  of  Swabian  cities  on  the  question 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  at  Constance,  to  which  -C^lie 
Zurich  Reformers  sent  a  Confessio  super  euchari^^ia 
with  the  approval  of  Basel,  Schaffhausen,  and   St. 
Gall.     It  acknowledged  that  the  true  body  and 't:!^ 
true  blood  of  Christ  are  really  present  in  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  are  offered  to  the  believers  who  ^^at 
the  true  body  by  faith.    All  ideas  of  substance  w^sr^ 
guarded  against,  but  the  people  of  Bern  refiuJ^^ 
their  signature.    Even  a  more  moderate  fonn\:»l&» 
drawn  up  by  theologians  of  Zurich  and  Basel  in  1&<35 
at  Aarau,  did  not  satisfy  the  people  of  Bern.  Thm^y 
desired  a  general  meeting,  and  this  was  convet^«<^ 
by  the  magistrates  of  Zurich,  Bern,  Basel,  Schx»^' 
hausen,  St.  Gall,  Milhlhausen,  and  Biel,  on  Jan.  30^ 
1536,  at  Basel.    A  general  confession  was  b^^^ 
drawn  up  by  Bullinger  of  Zurich,  Myconius  a-xid 
Grynffius  of  Basel,  and  others.    They  were  joir».«<i 
later  by  Leo  Jud  of  Zurich  and  Megander  of  Bex'X&, 
and  still  later  by  Butzer  and  Capito. 

The  confession  declared  emphatically  that   ^l^c 
Lord's  Supper  is  not  merely  a  human  act  erf  oora- 

fession,  but  that  the  bread  and  ^p^ix&c 

2.  Its       are  food  and  nourishment  (rf  spirifc-xxal 

Content     and   eternal  Ufe.     Nevertheleas,     't:;-be 

confession  did  not  go  beyond  the  st^^t;^- 
ment  of  the  spiritual  partaking  of  the  person  of    -tAM 
crucified  Christ.    Speaking  generally,  it  remo^v^ 
the  peculiarities  of  Zwinglian  theology  most  oSTcs'}- 
sive  to  the  Lutherans  in  the  spirit  of  the  Zmn^Lls^^ 
Reformation.    This  spirit  finds  expression  in     ^fac 
arrangement  of  the  whole — the  Scripture,  its  iri.*^^^ 
pretation  and  "purpose"  forms  the  basis  (art8.i. — ^'^- )» 
upon  which  the   doctrines  of  salvation  (vi.-3ciii) 
and  then,  with  characteristic  minuteness  of  d&t-i^, 
the  doctrines  of  the  Chimjh,  the  Word,  the  sa^^^ 
ments,  and  church  ordinances  (xiv.-xxvii.)  are  cIm- 
cussed.     In  particular  points  the  Reformed  sj>i^' 
is  recognizable  from  the  still  intact  union  of    t^ 
new  life  with  the  faith  of  salvation  (art.  xiii.);   ^^ 
from  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  which  place-s  t-^^ 
invisible  congregation  of  the  exalted  Christ  \jx   tl» 
foreground,  and  emphasizes  as  the  sign  of  the  yisi^}^ 
congregation  "  common,  public,  and  orderiy    ^^ 
cipline  "  (art.  xiv.). 

The  confession  was  written  in  Latin,  and  tr***®" 
lated  into  German  by  Leo  Judse.    After  the  ^^^ 

pletion  of  the  theological  work,     ^^ 

3.  Its  Ac-    secular    and    spiritual    delegates   ^  ^' 

ceptance  by  sembled  on  Feb.  4  for  a  final  ses^**^"* 

the  Swiss-    The  Strasburg  party  once  more    ^j^ 

phasized  the  necessity  of  Christ-*^ 
harmony  with  the  German  estates,  but  the  deleg'^*^ 
claimed  to  possess  no  authority  in  that  mat-*f[' 
On  Mar.  27  the  delegates  of  the  town  cou**^^ 
assembled  again  at  Basel,  without  theologians,  ^"^ 
unanimously  accepted  the  confession.  Then  ^^ 
delegates  of  Strasburg  and  Constance  were  caX^^ 
before  the  assembly,  but  they  refused  their  &^^^' 
ture;  the  Strasburg  delegate  especially,  who  ^^^ 
accompanied    by    Capito — ^the    only    theolo^^^ 
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nt— was  intent  upon  putting  obstmctions  in 
ray  of  tlie  new  confession  and  inducing  the 
t  to  accept  the  Tetrapolitan  Confession  (q*v.). 
is  way  Stiushurg  undoubtcilly  thought  a  union 
itherans  and  Reformed  could  more  easily  be 
but  the  result  was  only  that  the  S^nsa 
to  examine  the  Tetmpolitan  Confession 
publish  their  <iwn.  Thus  the  First  Hel- 
on  did  not  bring  about  the  desired 
,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  contained  Luther- 
ig  formulas;  but  it  eemente^l  the  union  of  the 
gelica!  cantons  of  Switzerland,  and  the  new 
Bsion  formed  the  biisis  upon  wliich  their  later 
tnal  di Hussions  rested. 

The  Second  Helvetic  Confession,  1566  {Con- 
Helvetica  poitfcrior):  TIub  was  the  work  of 
Heinrich  Bullinger  (q.v.)*  who  made 
Drigin  the  first  draft  of  it  in  1562.  During 
ind  the  plague  in  1564  he  revi^d  and 
story*  elaborated  this  sketch,  and  laid  il 
beside  hLs  will,  to  ha  presented,  in  case 
I  death,  to  the  magistrates  of  Zurich,  aa  a  tea- 
ly  of  his  faith.  An  incident  brought  it  before 
iiubhe.  The  Emfjcror  Maximilian  IL  called  a 
to  Augsburg,  Jan,  14,  l.%6.  As  the  Elector- 
ine  Frederick  IIL,  who  had  seceded  from  I  lie 
enui  and  joined  the  Reformed  Chureh,  was 
d  that,  for  this  reason,  he  would  be  put  under 
ban  of  the  realm,  he  addressed  himself  to 
Ji^^f  and  asked  hira  to  draw  up  a  confession 
"ing  that  the  Reformed  Chiu'cb  in  no  point 
red  from  the  true  apostolic  doctrine,  Bullinger 
him  the  above-mentioned  memoir,  and  it 
Bed  him  so  much  that  he  aaked  pemiLsHion  to 

►  it  translated  into  German  and  published, 
inger's  work  appeared  in  Moir.,  1566,  at  Zurich, 
ST  the  title  Conjeasio  et  expositio  simplex  artho- 
f  fidei  et  dogmatum  catholkoram  syncerw  reli/}i- 
t^ristiana.  At  the  same  time  there  appeared 
rman  edition,  a  htlle  later  a  French  translation 
ieneva,  and  the  confession  was  translated  also 

I>utch,  English,  Hungarian,  Polish,  Italian, 
lanian,  even  into  Arabic  and  Turkish.  As  the 
n  of  the  confession  excluded  the  influence  of 
ica  and  cliques,  it  soon  fomiil  approval  without 
promises,  not  only  in  the  Swiss  Churches^  but 
Q  Reformed  Churches.   The  union  of  Zwinglian- 

ind  Calvinism  which  appears  in  it  was  not 
Setally  produced,  but  was  a  natural  growth, 
nippreasing  many  a  Iiarah  formula  which  would 
B  86panite<l  the  different  parties,  Bidlingcr  not 
ely  harmonized  the  Zurich  and  Genevan  thcol- 

>  but  expressetl  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  the 
rilirly  Reformed  conception  of  Christianity. 
motk  was  not  a  compromise  in  the  sense  of 
lieTaii  Melanchthonianism;  in  spite  of  all  its 
tjcity  it  retained  a  sufficiently  defined  ty{>e  of 
onncd  thought. 

"be  order  of  articles  (i,-ii,,  Scriptiire;  iii.-v., 
ImI  worship;  vi.-vii.,  providence  and  creation; 
H  viii,-xi.,  the  fall  and  preparation  of  m\- 

Kiteat  va  tion ;  xii  .-xvi . ,  approp  ri  at  ion  of  sal  va- 

tion  and  new  life :  x%'ii.-xxi.,  Chureh.ser- 
^ttod  sacraments;  xxii,-xxx-,  chureh  ordinances, 
) km!  the  thorough  treatn^ient  of  the  ecclesiastical 

show  the  sjune  Reformed  pecuUarittcH 


as  tlie  first  Helvetic  confession.  The  doctrine  of 
predestination  avoids  with  the  utmost  care  every 
sjiieculative  offense.  The  confession  is  entirely  si- 
lent upon  the  question  of  reprobation;  it  shows 
BuUinger's  pmctical  caution  which,  by  cutting  off 
all  speculativ^e  consequences,  clings  to  the  consoling 
part  of  the  dogma.  Oeetion  finds  unmitigated  ex- 
pression without  any  sjTiergiain.  The  doctrine  of 
the  sacraments  is  an  expansion  of  the  First  flelvetic 
Confession,  The  rejection  of  old  and  new  heresies 
sor\'es  an  apologetic  tendenc3%  by  showing  that  the 
Reformed  could  not  be  cla+^sed  as  heretics  (i.e.,  Anti- 
Trinitarians),  in  the  sense  of  the  imperial  law  of 
Therxlosiiis,  w^liile  minor  deviations  of  doctrines  and 
forms  ought  to  bo  tolerated  by  Evangelical  brethren. 

(E.  F.  Karl  MDller.) 
BiBUOORAFirT:  The  text  in  given  in  H,  A.  Niemi^ypr,  CoU 
Itciio  conffMnanum,  Lcipsio,  1840;  Schikff,  Crttsd*.  iii,  211- 
30G,  829  ^09  (of  Firat,  in  Lat.  and  Gorni.;  of  B^^cond, 
in  J^t.  und  EngJr  K.  Mil  Her,  Die  Bekenntnxnschriften 
dct  Ttformierttn  KircAerti,  Ldpaic,  1903.  For  the  bia- 
tory  consult:  ScbalT,  Creed*,  L  38fi-t20;  idem,  Ckrijh- 
Han  Church,  vii.  210-222;  J.  J,  Hottinger,  Hrtfttiackm 
Kirehen^^cMchle,  voL  iii.,  Zurich,  1708;  C.  Peid'&toiEt, 
Neinrich  Bultinger,  EJberfeld,  1868;  K,  Mmier,  Sym- 
boiiJc,  I^ipnic.  1S96;  E.  Blofloh,  (JeMchkhte  der  tchwei- 
werUcA-rftfiirmirtcn  Kirchen,  Bern,  1S98-9Q.  On  the 
Firflt  Confessinn,  besides  the  above,  consult:  Sammlunu 
der  rtlteren  eidgenftMiK^n  AbacAied0,  Iv,,  i.,  pp.  50>S,  61 G 
flciq.,  669  eciq..  682  eciq.,  784  sqq.,  Luoerne,  I87S;  M, 
Kirchhofer,  Oruxdd  Mpoyniiu,  Zurich,  1813.  On  the 
Second,  consult :  11.  A.  Nierneyer,  ut  nup.,  proleKomenak, 
pp.  Iidii.^lxviii.;  L,  Thotnan,  La  ConftMion  Aefi'^ftgue, 
Geneva.  1853. 

HEtVBTIC  CONSEIfSUS  (Formula  mnsenaua 
tcckauirum  Helvetlcartim):    The  name  of  a  8wis8 

Reformed  symbol  dra^^-n  up  in  1675 
Origin.      to  guard  apiimt  dfjctrines  taught  at 

the  French  academy  of  yaumur.  Tlie 
strict  and  imcompromising  definition  of  the  doc- 
trines of  election  and  reprobation  by  tlic  Synod  of 
Dort  (1618-19)  occasioned  a  reaction  in  France, 
where  the  Protestants  lived  eurroundtjtl  by  Roman 
CathoUca.  Motse  Amyraut  (cj.v.),  professor  at 
Sanmur,  taught  a  h^'pothetical  or  conditioned 
univemalism.  His  colleague,  Louis  Capjiel,  denied 
the  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Helircw  text  of  the 
Old  Testiiment;  La  Place  rejected  the  immediate 
imputation  of  Adam*^  sin  as  arbitrary  and  mi  just. 
The  famous  and  flourishing  school  of  Saumur  canie 
to  be  looked  upon  mth  increasing  mistrust  as  the 
seat  of  hctercKloxy,  especially  by  the  Swisa,  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  sentUng  students  there.  The 
first  impulse  to  attack  the  new  doctrine  came  from 
Geneva,  In  liyZS  Fricdrich  Spanheim  (q.v.)  wrote 
against  Amyraut,  whom  the  clergy  of  Paris  tried 
to  defend.  In  course  of  time  the  her*'sy  of  Amyraut 
gained  ground  in  Geneva,  In  1649,  Alexander 
Morus,  the  successor  of  Spanheim,  but  6Usi;>ectcd 
of  Ijelongin^  to  the  hberal  party,  was  compelled  by 
the  magistrates  of  Geneva  to  subscribe  to  a  series 
of  articles  in  the  fomi  of  theses  and  antitheses,  the 
lirst  germ  of  the  Formula  constrmuH,  Wm  place  was 
taken  by  Pliilippe  Mestrezat,  and  later  by  Louis 
I'rouchinp  both  inclined  toward  the  Iii  eral  tendency 
of  France,  wlule  Francois  Turrctin  zealously  de- 
f curled  tbe  orthodox  system.  Mestrezat  induced 
the  Council  of  Geneva  to  take  a  moderate  stand- 
point ID  the  article  on  election,  but  the  other  cantons 
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of  Switzerland  objected  to  this  new  tendency  and 
threatened  to  stop  sending  their  pupils  to  Geneva. 
The  Council  of  Geneva  submitted  and  peremptorily 
demanded  from  all  candidates  subscription  to  the 
older  articles.  But  the  conservative  elements  were 
not  satisfied,  and  the  idea  occurred  to  them  to  stop 
the  further  spread  of  such  novelties  by  establishing 
a  formula  obligatory  upon  all  teachers  and  preachers. 
After  considerable  discussion  between  Gemler  of 
Basel,  Hummel  of  Bern,  Ott  of  Schafifhausen, 
Heidegger  of  Zurich,  and  others,  the  last  mentioned 
was  charged  with  drawing  up  the  formula.  In  the 
beginning  of  1675,  Heidegger's  Latin  draft  was 
communicated  to  the  ministers  of  Zurich;  and  in 
the  course  of  the  year  it  received  very  general  adop- 
tion, and  almost  everywhere  was  added  as  an  ap- 
pendix and  exposition  to  the  Helvetic  Confession. 

The  Consensus  consists  of  a  preface  and  twenty- 
six  canons,  and  states  clearly  the  difference  between 
strict  Calvinism  and  the  school  of 
Content.  Saumur.  Canons  i.-iii.  treat  of  divine 
inspiration,  and  the  preservation  of  the 
Scriptures.  Canons  iv.-vi.  relate  to  election  and 
predestination.  In  canons  vii.~ix.  it  is  shown  that 
man  was  originally  created  holy,  and  that  obedience 
to  law  would  have  led  him  to  eternal  life.  Canons 
x.-xii.  reject  La  Place's  doctrine  of  a  mediate  im- 
putation of  the  sin  of  Adam.  Canons  xiii.-xvi. 
treat  of  the  particular  destination  of  Christ — ^as  he 
from  eternity  was  elected  head,  master,  and  heir 
of  those  that  are  saved  through  him,  so  in  time  he 
became  mediator  for  those  who  are  granted  to  him 
as  his  own  by  eternal  election .  According  to  canons 
xvii.-xx.,  the  call  to  election  has  referred  at  different 
times  to  smaller  and  larger  circles.  Canons  xxi.- 
xxiii.  define  the  incapacity  of  man  to  believe  in 
the  Gospel  by  his  own  powers  as  natural,  not  only 
moral,  so  that  he  could  believe  if  he  only  tried. 
According  to  canons  xxiii.-xxv.,  there  are  only  two 
ways  of  justification  before  God  and  consequently 
a  twofold  covenant  of  God,  namely  the  covenant 
of  the  works  for  man  in  the  state  of  innocence,  and 
the  covenant  tlirough  the  obedience  of  Christ  for 
fallen  man.  The  final  canon  admonishes  to  cling 
firmly  to  the  pure  and  simple  doctrine  and  avoid 
vain  talk. 

Although    the    Helvetic  Consensus    was   intro- 
duced   everjrwhere   in    the    Reformed   Church  of 
Switzerland,  it  could    not   long    hold 
Later       its  position,  as  it  was  a  product  of  the 
History,     reigning  scholasticism.     At  first,  cir- 
cumspection and  tolerance  were  shown 
iL  the  enforcement  of  its  signature,  but  as  soon  as 
many  French  preachers  sought  positions  in  Vaud 
after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  it  was 
ordered  that  all  who  intended  to  preach  must  sign 
the  Consensus  without  reservation.    An  address  of 
the  great  elector  of  Brandenburg  to  the  Reformed 
cantons,  in  which,  in  consideration  of  the  dangerous 
position  of  Protestantism  and  the  need  of  a  union  of 
all  Evangelicals,  he  asked  for  a  nullification  of  the 
separating  formula,  brought  it  about  that  the  signa- 
ture was  not  demanded  in  Basel  after  1686,  and  it 
was  also  dropped  in  Schaffhausen  and  later  (1706) 
in  Geneva,  while  Zurich  and  Bern  retained  it.    Mean- 
while the  whole  tendency  of  the  time  had  changed. 


"lie 


Secular  science  stepped  into  the  foreground. 

practical,  ethical  side  of  Christianity  began  to  

a  dominating  influence.    Rationalism  and  Pie-^j^^^gn 
imdermined  the  foimdations  of  the  old  OTthod^:^:^my. 
An  agreement  between  the  liberal  and  couoervs»,t^M.ye 
parties  was  temporarily  attained  in  so  far  tYut^^  it 
was  decided  that  the  Consensus  was  not  to  be   :^re- 
garded  as  a  rule  of  faith,  but  only  as  a  norm        ^^ 
teaching.    In  1722  Prussia  and  England  appl^*^ 
to  the  respective  magistracies  of  the  Swiss  cantop^::^^ 
for  the  abolition  of  the  formula  for  the  sake  of  t0^^^ 
unity  and  peace  of  the  Protestant  Churches.    T^^ 
reply  was  somewhat  evasive;  but,  though  the  ic^"^  J 
mula  was  never  formally  abolished,  it  gradually  fe^^^ 
entirely  into  disuse.  (J^ol  Ecu.) 

Bibuoorapht:   The  official  copy,  in  Latin  and  Gennan, 
in  the  archives  of  Zurich.     It  was  priiited  in  1714  ai 
supplement  to  the  Second  Helvetic  Confession,  then  i 
1718,  1722,  and  often,  and  may  be  found  in  H.  A.  Ni^^^o 
meyer,  CoUecHo  Confeuionum,  pp.  72(K730,  Leipsie,  ISt^^^^^f 
(Latin),  and  in  E.  Q.  A.  Bdckel,  Die  BekenntniMchri^^' 
ten  der  evangelieck-refcrmirten  Kirdte,    pp.   348-360,  it 
1847  (German).     Consult:  J.  J.  Hottin«er.  Sueeinda 
Formula  Coneeneue  .  .  .  hUtoria,   Zurich,    1723;    id 
Hdvetieche  KircKenoeeehidUe,  iii.  1086  sqq.,  iv.  258, 
sqq.,  ib.   1708-29;   C.   M.  Pfaff,  Dieeertatio  .  .  .  de  Fm 
mula  Comenaua  Helvetica,  Tabingen,  1723;   A.  Sehweis 
Die  proteetafUieehen  Central-dogmen  in  ihrer  Entwickdun^^^^^^^ 
pp.  439-563.  ib.  1856;  E.  Bldsoh.  Oeeehiehte  der  eekvfei 
iech-refarmirten  KircKen,  i.  485-496.  iL  77-97,  Bern,  18 
1899;  Schaff,  Creede,  i.  477-489. 

HELVETIUS,  el"vft"si"iis',  CLAUDE  AD] 
French  philosopher;  b.  in  Paris  Jan.,  1715;  d.  thei 
Dec.  26,  1771 .  He  studied  at  the  CoU^  Louis-l< 
Grand,  and  in  1738  received  the  lucrative  post 
farmer-general,  which,  however,  he  soon  exchanj 
for  the  position  of  chamberlain  to  the  queen 
of  the  idle  and  dissipated  life  of  the  court,  he  marri< 
in  1751,  and  retired  to  a  small  estate  at  Vor^, 
Perche,  where  he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  pJ 
sophical  studies.  He  visited  England  in  1764,  a 
the  following  year  he  went  to  Grermany,  where  tie 
was  received  with  distinction  by  Frederick  II.  Z^E3e 
was  one  of  the  Encyclopedists  (q.v.),  and  held  -^fc-fce 
skeptical  and  materialistic  views  common  to  t^kiTB-^t 
school  of  philosophy.  His  principal  works  ^m^^wr^: 
De  Veaprii  (Paris,  1758;  Eng.  transl.,  De  VEsir^  '  ^' 
OTf  Eeaaye  on  the  Mindj  London,  1759),  which,  c^-^^:^^* 
demned  by  the  Sorbonne  and  publicly  buir^c^^ 
at  Paris,  was  translated  into  most  European  ■^^^J^" 
guages,  and  read  more  than  any  other  boolc^  ®^ 

the  time;  and  the  posthumous  De  Vhomme,  d^  ^ 
facuiUs  inUUectuelles  et  de  son  Education  (2  y^^::^^^'* 
London,  1772;  Eng.  transl.,  A  TreaHse  on  M^^^^' 
his  InteUectual  FacuUiea  and  his  Education,  2  v-* 
1777). 

Biblioqrapht:   (F.  J.  de  Chastellux),  tloge  de  M.  Hdv^ 
Paris,  1774;  Saint- Lambert.  EBaai  eur  la  vie  et  lee  ouv 

de  Helvftiut,  ib.  1792;  J.  P.  Daxniron,  in  vol.  ix.  of  Co^-— ; ^ 

rendu  de  Vacadimie  dee  eciencee  moraUe    et  jtolHiqiu^^  '^ 
Keim,  HelvHiue,  ea  vie  et  eon  ceuvre,  Paris.  1907. 

HELVICUS,    helM-cus    (HELWICH),    CH:*'^^— ^ 
TOPHORUS:  German  theologian  and  educato^ 
at  Spreudlingen   (23  m.  s.w.  of   Mainz), 
Dec.  26, 1581 ;  d.  at  Giessen  Sept.  10, 1617.     He 
educated  at  the  University  of  Marburg  (M.A.,  151 
and  was  called  to  teach  in  the  academic  gymnafii 
at  Giessen  in  1605.     In  1610,  three  years  after 


iris., 


school  had  been  reorganized  as  a  university, 


he 
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Heiai^rli 


-was  appointed  professor  of  theology  and  Hebrew 
there.  He  composed  gramxaars  of  the  Latin,  Greek , 
£iJid  Hebrew  languages,  wrole  on  poelics  and  history^ 
0Jid  took  part  in  the  dogmatic  controversies  of  his 
Cime.  He  won  renow-n  chiefly  by  his  knowledge 
c>f  Hebrew.  On  account  of  his  efforts  for  eduea- 
eional  reform,  particularly  in  connection  with  Wolf- 
^^ng  Rattich  (Ratke),  he  occupies  also  a  worthy 
j^'oeition  in  the  history  of  pedagogy  in  the  seveii- 
C^ntb  century.  Carl  Mi  rat. 

»J9 UUooRAPHT :    The  early  source  is  J.  Wiakelmann.  Gratia 
hmbrim  in  obitvm  C.   Hehnci.     Con.«ult:     F.  W.  Btrieder, 
Qr*mBao*n  eu  einer  hfJi^ischm  Gelthrten-  und  SchrifUUl- 
,  ^0ieKAiM<«,  V.  620^530.  Caaael,  1785;    ABB,  xi.  715-718. 

HELVTDrcrS:  A  layman  living  in  Rome  at  the 
^ixne  of  Damasus  I.  (306-384).  Concerning  his  per- 
i^oiiality  nothing  is  known ♦  except  that  he  was  an 
in:iitxUor  of  the  pagan  rhetorician  and  statesman 
©ymmachuB,  and  a  pupil  of  the  Arian  Auxentius, 
blsbop  of  Milan.  During  the  second  sojourn  of 
J^erome  at  Rome,  382-385^  Helvidius  wrote  a  tract 
^n  "%*"liich  he  combated  the  perpetual  virginity  of  the 
*^ot  tier  of  Jesus.  This  tract  is  known  only  through 
Jerorxie's  counter-tract,  composed  prior  to  384. 
Frxai^a  this  it  appears  tliat  Helvidius  aUo  opposed  the 
P^'^a'CS'tacai  deductions  made  in  the  monastic  circles  of 
H'«>Kr^c  from  the  perpetual  virginity  of  Mary,  and 
»iiaj-p»ly  antagonized  the  claims  of  monasticism  to 
•^^T^r^esent  a  higher  ideal  of  Christ  inn  hfe.  HeJvidiim 
P'^ooeeded  upon  the  assumptitjn  that  Mary,  subse- 
<iu^ric»t  to  the  virgin-birth  of  Jesus»  bore  several 
^tiilclren  in  wedlock  with  Joseph,  citing  Matt.  i.  18, 

P*-  ^'S  ;  Luke  ii.  7,     JeroiTie  umlertook  to  refute  him 
P^^    at  the  imme  time  make  propaganda  for  monas- 
wsi^m.     Jerome's  objections  are  purely  sophistical. 
"^    ^gues  that  from  the  expression  **  before  they 
•^^'^cxe  together  *^  (Matt.  i.  IS)  it  can  not  be  inferred 
tlia-t,  there  was  afterward  an  actual  estate  of  conju- 
K'^    <5ohabitalion  between  them,  that  the  expression 
firstborn  son  '*  (Luke  ii.  7),  according  to  Old  Testa- 
*^^ri.t:  pliraseology,  only  inthcated  what  "  openeth 
X\\^   -womb,'*  and  by  no  means  referred  to  younger 
*>t^ot.bers  or  sisters  of  Jesus,  and   that  the  breth- 
*^ti  of  the  Lord  w^ere  not  Uteral  brothers,  but  only 
coxisins.    Jerome  also  advocates  the  perjxstual  \\r- 
&iiity  of  Joseph^  because  the  virgin's  son  was  to 
issue  from  a    virginal  marriage.     Augustine    enu- 
merates the  Helvidiani,  or  followers  of  Hehndius,  in 
fc^  catalogue  of  heretics.    The  views  of  Helvidius 
Were  shared  by  Bonosus  {see  Bonobus  .\nd  the 

BONOSUNS),  G*  GRtyTZMACHER. 

BfBuooiui>BY:    Tbo  ooatomponry  smiroe  of  inforamtios 
^  Jg|t>mft*a  tnol  De  p&rpetua  vi^vimJaie  b^aicB  Marite  od~ 

*^  ■*'.,  ri.  334  Bct£|,  Other  eitrly  sources  Jire  Ausustine, 
■JL'*'-*  chap,  Ixxxiv..  in  MPL,  xJii.:  Geaiuidius,  De  vir. 
*•:•  chap.  xx3di.»  in  MPL,  Iviu.  Constat  C.  W.  F.  Wftlob. 
lV**o»^  dtr  KwiM^tim,  iii.  577-598.  Leipdc,  1766;  O. 
r^;=kl«jr.  HieranvmuM,  pp.  94  «qq..  Gtjth*,  1865;  W.  H«J- 
T^'^€n?inianuM.  in  TU,  tvu  (1897).  162  tqq.;  DCB,  u. 
^^l  H^  Ceillier.  AuUun  mcr^Jt,  vu.  596,  664,  viiJ.  45,  47. 

^^YOT,    ^1i"6',    PIERRE    for  HIPPOLYTE; 

*^tU*T  his  monastic  name):    Fruiich  Franciscan; 

»-^t  Paris  1660;  d,  there  Jan.  5,  1716.     At  the  age 

wt^^nty-three  he  entered  the  Third  Order  of  St. 

^™**^  (Congregation  of  Picpus),  whose  most  note^ 

*^^Hy  author  he  became.    His  fame  was  gained 


not  so  much  through  his  edifying  writings,  such  as 
his  Le  Chretien  mourant  (Pariii,  169.5),  as  through  his 
Histoire  des  ordres  mona^tiqum^  rdigiextx  et  miliiuirea 
ei  ties  congr^gaiwns  afcuUkre^  de  Vun  et  de  Vatdre 
sextf  qui  out  *M  itablies  jujiqu^au  prii<tnt  (8  vols., 
Paris,  1714-19);  to  this  he  devoted  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  and  it  was  completed  after  his  death  by 
Maximilien  BuBot,  a  member  of  the  same  order. 
It  went  through  repeated  editions  in  France  (1721, 
1792,  1838),  and  formed  the  basis  of  M.  L.  Badiche's 
Didumnaire  de^  ordres  reUgkux,  published  as  part 
of  Migne's  Ettcyclopiiiie  tMohgiqtte  (4  %*ob.,  Paris, 
1858).  It  was  translated  into  Italian  by  Fontana 
{Lucca,  1737),  and  into  German  anonymously  (8 
vols.,  Leipsic»  1753-56),  and  likewise  fonneti  the 
basis  of  several  imitations  and  abbreviations.  Such 
modern  handbooks  as  J.  Fehr's  German  revision  of 
M.  R-  A.  Henri  on 's  HUioire  des  ordres  religieux 
(Brussels,  1838)  under  the  title  of  Geschichte  der 
Mdnchsorden  (2  vols,,  Tiibingen,  1845)  or  M.  Heim- 
bucher^s  Orden  und  Kongregaiionen  der  kaiholischen 
KiTcke  (2  vola.^  Paderbom,  1896-97)  are  more  or 
less  dependent  on  Helyot's  work,  which,  despite 
its  occassional  lack  of  critical  insight,  is  a  product  of 
laudable  dihgence.  (O.  ZOcKLERf.) 

Bibliography:    H.    Hurler,    Nomendator    liUrariua    recen^ 

HoriM   theoioffift   cathoiicit.   U.   830-837,    InnBbruck.    1881; 

Heimbucher,  Orden  und  Kongrtoationen^  1,  22,  370;    KL^ 

Ti.  175^-60. 

HEMAHS,  FELICIA  DOROTHEA:  English  poet- 
ess; b.  at  Liverpool  Sept.  25,  1793;  d.  at  Dublin 
May  16,  1835.  She  was  the  daughter  of  George 
Browne,  a  merchant  of  Liverpool,  who  removed 
to  North  Wales  in  ISOO.  She  received  her  educa- 
tion under  her  mother's  care,  and  early  began 
writing  verse,  pubUshing  her  first  volume  in  1808. 
In  1812  she  married  Captain  Alfred  Hemans,  an 
Irish  gentleman  who  had  sensed  in  Spain;  but  she 
separated  from  him  in  1818,  after  the  birth  of  her 
fifth  son,  and  never  saw  him  again.  In  1828  she 
removed  from  North  Wales  to  Liverpool,  and  in 
1831  she  went  to  DubUn  to  live.  While  lacking  in 
depth,  her  poetry  is  marked  by  a  certain  pleasing 
sweetness  and  naturalness,  which  is  particularly 
noticeable  in  some  of  her  best  lyrics,  e.g.,  The  Graveu 
of  a  HoiwreftoW,  The  Treasnres  of  the  Deep,  and  The 
Homes  of  England.  As  a  hymn-w^riter  she  occupies 
a  subordinate  position.  Perhaps  her  best  known 
hynm  is  Calm  on  the  bosom  of  thy  God,  She  pub- 
lished some  twenty  volumes  of  verse,  the  most  im- 
portant being  The  Forest  Sanctuary  (London,  1825); 
Records  of  Women  (1828);  Songs  of  the  Affeetions 
(Edinburgh,  1830);  Hymns  for  Chikihood  (Dublin, 
1834);  Naiumal  Lyrics  and  Songn  for  Musk  (1834); 
and  Scenes  and  Hymns  of  Life  (Edinburgh,  1834). 
Her  works  were  edited,  with  a  Memoir  by  her  sister 
Mrs.  Hughes  (7  vols.,  London,  1839),  also  her 
Poetical  Works ^  with  a  Memoir j  by  W.  M.  Rosetti 
(ib.  1873). 

BtBUOGftAPBY:  Beffldes  the  Mfmoir%  in  the  collections,  ut 
sup.,  consult:  H.  F.  Chorley,  MemoritaiM  of  Mm.  Hemant, 
2  vola.,  London,  1S36;  idem.  The  AuthorM  of  England,  ib. 
1 838;  Mffl.  E.  Lawreaoe,  The  Last  A  u/umn  at  a  FavorUe 
HMidcntt,  Liverpool,  1836;  DNB,  xxv.  382-383;  JoliAD, 
Hymnoloay,  pp.  50^510. 

HEMERLI  (not  KEMMERLIB],  FELIX:  Swiss 
canonist^  an  advocate  of  reform  in  the  Church;  U 


Hemerli 
Henderson 
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at  Zurich  probably  Sept.  11,  1388;  d.  at  Lucerne 
before  1464.  He  descended  from  an  old  and  well- 
to-do  family,  and  in  1406  was  matriculated  at  the 
University  of  Erfurt.  Soon  afterward,  in  1408  or 
earlier,  he  appeared  in  Bologna,  where  he  seems  to 
have  remained  until  1412.  In  the  beginning  of  that 
year  he  was  chosen  canon  of  the  chapter  of  St. 
Felix  and  Rcgula  in  Zurich.  In  1413  he  was 
matriculated  a  second  time  in  Erfurt,  remaining 
there  until  he  obtained  the  degree  of  bachelor  from 
the  faculty  of  canon  law,  probably  in  1418.  He  was 
present  at  the  Council  of  Constance.  Probably  at 
the  end  of  1421  he  became  provost  of  St.  Ursus  at 
Soleure  and  began  his  activity  there  with  necessary 
reforms.  In  1423  he  reentered  the  University  of 
Bologna  to  complete  his  studies,  and  associated  with 
Johannes  Andreas  de  Calderinis,  and  famous  canon- 
ists like  Petrus  Aristotiles,  Salicetus,  Antonius  de 
Albergatis,  and  Lamola.  In  1424  he  was  made 
doctor  of  canon  law.  He  was  in  Zurich  from  1427 
till  1454,  and  in  1428  became  cantor  of  the  cathedral. 
In  1429  he  appears  also  as  canon  of  St.  Maurice  in 
2k)fingen .  He  quarreled  with  his  chapter,  and  many 
censures,  both  just  and  unjust,  were  hurled  at  him. 
Even  his  life  was  in  danger.  After  the  citizens  of 
Zurich  had  concluded  peace  with  the  confederates, 
they  invited  the  latter  to  a  great  festival  in  the 
middle  of  Feb.,  1454.  On  this  occasion,  probably 
at  the  instigation  of  Gimdolfinger,  vicar  of  the 
cathedral  church  in  Constance,  whom  Hemerli  had 
provoked,  the  confederates  captured  the  canon  and 
delivered  him  over  to  Gundolfinger,  who  im- 
prisoned him  in  the  castle  of  Gottlieben,  and 
later  in  Mersburg.  Then  he  was  handed  over  to 
the  people  of  Lucerne,  who  imprisoned  him  in  a 
tower,  and  afterward  in  the  Franciscan  monastery 
where  he  died. 

Hemerli  fought  with  much  courage  against  the 
ignorance,  stupidity,  and  immorality  of  the  clergy, 
not  halting  before  the  highest  authorities  of  the 
Church.  He  attacked  the  abuses  of  the  Church, 
and  wrote  against  the  Lollards  and  mendicant 
friars,  establishing  his  literary  fame  by  a  treatise. 
Contra  validos  mendicantes  (1438),  which  was  edited 
later  in  German  by  Nicholas  of  Wyle  under  the  title 
Von  den  vermogenden  Betllem  (possibly  in  Transla- 
tion Oder  Tutschungen  etlicher  Biicher,  Esslingen, 
1478  ?,  Augsburg,  1536).  In  De  libertale  ecclesi- 
astica  he  approved  the  efforts  of  the  Council  of 
Basel  to  abolish  the  ceUbacy  of  the  clergy.  Of  his 
legal  works  may  be  mentioned  Tradatus  de  matri- 
monio,  De  ernptione  et  venditione  unius  pro  vigintif 
and  Processus  judiciarius.  His  principal  work  is  his 
great  political  Dialogus  de  nobUUatef  in  which  he 
vehemently  attacked  the  enemies  of  his  native  city, 
the  people  of  the  canton  of  Schwyz.  In  1452  he 
wrote  the  story  of  his  sufferings  in  his  Passionale. 
During  his  captivity  he  wrote  Registrum  qtierele, 
a  solemn  assertion  of  his  innocence  and  a  vehement 
accusation  against  Gundolfinger,  and  a  Dialogus 
de  cansolaiione  inique  suppressorum.  Most  of  his 
writings  were  first  edited  by  Sebastian  Brant  in  1497 
(Basel).  They  were  nearly  all  merely  occasional 
tracts,  lack  breadth  of  view,  profundity,  and  con- 
sistency, and  aim  at  sensational  effect,  with  a 
predilection     for     scandalous     stories.    Therefore 


Hemerli 's  admonitions  had  little  influence  toward 
promoting  a  real  reformation.  (A.  Schneider.) 
Bxbuoorapht:  B.  Reber,  Felix  Hem$nerUn  von  ZikriA, 
Zurich,  1846;  F.  Fiala,  Dr.  Felix  Hemmerlin  aU  Prai4 
dee  8.  UreeneHftee  xu  Sohthvm,  Soleure.  1857;  J.  J- 
Vdseli.  Zum  VeretAndnie  von  .  .  .  HOmmerlie  Sdnf*^ 
Zurich.  1873;  O.  Loreni,  DOQ,  i.  78.  119-121,  il  -*^^ 
Berlin,  1886;  A.  Schneider,  Der  ZUrcker  KanonUau  «^^ 
Kantor  MaoUter  Felix  Hemmerlin,  Zurich,  1888. 

HEMMINGSEN,  NIELS    (Nixxlaus  Hemnm^'^j' 
Danish  theologian;  b.  at  Erindlev,  island  of  LoUa^^^v 
Denmark,  June  4,  1513;   d.  at  Roskilde,  Zealac:^^' 
May  23,  1600.     He  studied  under  the  human^  ^^^  ^ 
Niels  Black  at  Roskilde,  and  at  the  age  of  twent>^  ^\ 
four  went  to  Wittenberg,  where  he  was  gndu&t^^"^^^ 
B.D.,  and  became  a  devoted  follower  of  Melanc== 
thon.     In  1542  he  returned  to  Denmark,  and  w       ^^ 
appointed  privat-docent  at  the  University  of 
hagen;  in  1543  he  became  instructor  in  Greek,  ai 
in  1545  lecturer  in  Hebrew  and  professor  of  d 
lectics;    in  1553   he   was   appointed   professor 
theology. 

In  1555  he  published  his  De  methodise  the 
volume  of  which  treats  of  hermeneutics  and  rhetori 
His  Enchiridion  iheologicum  appeared  in  1557,  ac 
became  popular  in  Denmark  and  abroad  as  a  han. 
book  of  dogmatics  and  ethics.  He  was  a  pr 
nounced  adherent  of  Melanchthon,  and  he  consid^=^  ^^ 
his  own  work  merely  an  aid  to  the  deeper  undf  -? '»'- 
standing  of  Melanchthon 's  opus  sacrosanctum.  [  M  is 
Enchiridion  consists  of  four  parts,  the  first  treati-^=^cmg 
of  the  covenant  of  grace  and  the  kingdom  of  Chri^^^^; 
the  second,  of  man's  duties  toward  God,  dwellm^-ii^^sg 
especially  on  the  ten  commandments;  the  third,  ^^^ 
the  three  articles  of  faith,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and 
importance  of  traditional  teachings;  and  the  foi 
of  the  public  and  private  duties  of  a  Christian, 
still  greater  importance  from  an  ethical  point  of  v£-« 
is  his  De  lege  natura  apodictica  mdhodus  (WitU^ 
berg,  1562). 

When  the  waves  of  Crypto-Calvinism  reacfci 
Denmark  Henmiingsen  was  called  upon  to  def^^ 
the  Lutheran  conception  of  the  Lord's  Supp^ 
which  he  did  in  his  Tavle  om  Herrens  Nad 
("  Table  of  the  Lord's  Supper  ");  in  consequ^:x^=™-^ 
of  this  he  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  forenc:*-^^^*^ 
theologian  in  Denmark.  In  1569  he  was  entru^'*^"^^ 
with  the  task  of  drafting  the  twenty-five  arti  ^s^les 
of  religion  to  which  every  foreigner  who  settle^:^^  ^ 
Denmark  had  to  conform;  and  in  the  folloi^?"^*-^^ 
year  he  published  his  Ldvsens  Vej  ("  The  PattJ*-  ^| 
Life  "),  a  compendium  of  the  teachings  he  hin::*-^^'^" 
followed  during  his  long  career. 

When  at  the  very  summit  of  his  greatness  HT^-^™' 
mingsen  published  (1572  and  1574)  certain  writ-^  ^*^^ 
which  displayed  a  leaning  toward  Crypto-Calvin.:*-^^?' 
and  King  Frederick  II.  forbade  him  to  enga^"^^  ^ 
any  disputations  concerning  the  Lord's  Su[ 
Repeated  accusations  on  the  part  of  the  duke  _ 
duchess  of  Saxony,  who  were  related  to  the  le^^^  ^^' 
compelled  Frederick  II.  further  to  demand  thg*-"*^  "^ 
rcnoimce  his  Crypto-Calvinistic  tendencies  ^^y" 
gether ;  and  he  had  to  retract  his  utterances  publi  ^v* 
The  accusations  continued,  and  the  king  hxi^'^y 
deposed  Hcmmingsen.  On  July  29,  1579,  he  "^^ 
dismissed  from  his  professorship,  and  ordered  "^ 
leave  Copenhagen.   He  went  to  Roskilde,  wbeie 
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::a.ty  years  he  occupied  binu3«>lf  with  studies, 
Bating  also  as  protector  of  the  cathtxlr^d  t  tie  re. 
px::«3  the  de;ith  of  Frederick  IL  he  again  ventured 
to  5z»»^hlish  his  writings,  and  his  commcntao^  on  the 
Gc3i^p>el  of  St.  John,  accompanied  by  a  l^rattahis 
cfe  S^^atia  universaii  (Copenhas^cn,  1591),  showed 
ll^La.^  ho  was  no  adherent  of  Calvin  as  far  as  the 
ttLcrr's  teaehitigs  of  predestination  were  concerned. 
X599,  however,  he  wrote  some  Spiirgamaal 
dS'c?ar  om  AUerens  Sahrainerde  (**  Questions  and 
^"^ers  concerning  tlie  Lord's  Supper  *0t  which 
"Xr^d  that  his  conceptions  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
"^    more  Cal\Tiiisiic  than  Lutheran. 

(F.  Nielsen). 
B^^^«umoaKA.pmr:  £.  Pontokopidan.  AnnaleB  eccletice   Danicm, 
'W'oi^   iii.,  CopenhB^en,    1747;     11.    Koerdaim,   Ki^Stenhavnt 
WIT' ^^^wcrwiUU  HUlorir  t6S7-W$l.  ii.  425  aqq..  ib.  1860  »Qq.; 
J*    X3.  PsLuUi,  NifiU  ffemminoaenM  PoMU/raUhcoloffit.  ib.  1851. 

^lEMPHILL,  CHARLES  ROBERT;  Presbyterian; 
m.t.  Chester,  S.  C,  April  18,  1^32.  He  was  edu- 
1  at  the  University  of  South  Camhna,  the  Uni- 
ity  of  Virginia  (B.A.,  1871),  and  the  Presby- 
srl-aji  Theological  Seminary  at  Columbia,  S.  C. 
^tl3T4).  He  was  tutor  in  Hebrew  there  (1S74-7S), 
folio  vr  in  Greek  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  (1878^ 
1^S70)^  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  at  South- 
'^^'^^^t.^rn  Presbyterian  University,  Clarksville,  Tenn. 
C1S7Q-,82),  and  professor  of  Bibhcal  ht«rature  in 
*^^^*^lviinbia  Seminary  (1882-85).  He  was  pastor  of 
*-*"*^  Second  Presbyterian  Church  at  Louisville,  Ky. 
^  ^S^t5~99),  and  from  1S93  to  the  present  time  he  has 
l^o-ctld  a  professorship  in  the  Louisville  Presbyterian 
r  Kentucky  Presbyterian)  Theological  Semi- 
^^^"^^  He  contributed  to  Moses  and  His  Recent 
^^'^^cs  (New  York,  1889)  the  essay  entitled  Valuiihj 
^j**^  Bering  of  the  Teatimfmif  of  CkriM  and  His 
^-T*€>9iie8  to  the  Mosaic  Authorship  o/  the  Pentateuch. 

S::E:MPmLL,  SAMTJEL:    church  of  Ireland;    b. 

^*-   ^'loninel  (45  m.  n.e.  of  Cork),  County  Tipperary, 

rL>^>^  5,  lSo9\     He  was  educatA?d  at  Trinity  College, 

^^Hlm  (B.A.,  1882),  and  was  curat©  of  Holy  Trinity, 

^"^.ttunines,  Dublin  (1883-88),  rector  of  Westport, 

1  j^*^^ly  Mayo  (iasg-92),  and  rector  of  Birr,  King's 

T^^^^^xntv.    since    1S92.     He    was   also    professor   of 

l**ibUcil  Greek  in  Trinity  CoDege,  DubHa  (1888-98), 

I  ^^^^  mesieei  preacher  to  the  same  university  in  1891-92 

J^**^  1899*  and  has  been  canon  of  Kill  aloe  since  1897, 

^    Addition  to  being  examining  chaplain  to  the 

- -^^op  of  Killaloe  since  1894.     He  has  edited  The 

["^^^^i^itgaron  of  Tatian    (London^    1888);    and   has 


^^*    t4tie 


^^  "It ten  My  NeigMtmir  (London,  1897)  and  Immor* 
^^Jr^V  ^'»  Christ  (1904).  in  addition  to  a  iranslation 
^*    tJhie  "  Satires  "  of  Perseus  (London,  1901). 

JtEKDERSOW,   ALEXAITDER:    Scotch   Presby- 

b.  in  the  parish  of  Creich   (12  m.  w.  of 

^_  St.  Andrews),  Fifeshire,  1583;    d.  tn 

^■Sjnjitry  In  Edinburgh  Aug.  19,  1646.    He  studied 

I^-^xichara.    at  St.  Salvator*s  College,  St.  Andrews 
(matriculated  r>ec.,  1599;  M.A.,  1603), 
7*^  taught  philosophy  in  the  university  for  several 
y^%»H,    Ln  Sept.,  1611,  he  is  known  to  have  been 
^^  **  «3q)ectant  "  or  probationer,  and  soon  thereafter 


V 


}Wag  presented  to  the  church  of  Leuchars   (a 


^**^  adjoining  St.  Andrew 
^^•t).    So  unpopular  was  his 


8  on   the  north   and 
settlement  there  that 


the  people  fastened  the  church  doors  on  the  day  of 
his  ordination,  and  he  liad  literally  to  enter  by 
a  winiiow,  A  ytiar  or  two  afturwarfl  he  went,  j;ier- 
Imps  out  of  curiosity,  to  hear  Robert  Bruce  preach 
at  a  communion  in  the  adjoming  parish  of  P'organ. 
In  order  to  l>e  hid,  he  sat  in  a  dark  comer  of  the 
church;  and  tliere  the  sharp  arrows  of  the  kitig 
pierced  his  heart  as  Bruce  read  for  liis  text,  **  Verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  you,  he  f!iat  cntereth  not  by  the 
door  into  the  sheepfolfl,  but  climlwth  up  some  other 
way,  the  same  is  a  thief  and  a  robber." 

Henderson's  views  on  cliun^h  government  and 
worship  appear  to  have  imdergone  a  radical  change 
at  this  time,  and  in  1618  he  opposed  the  "  Five 
Articles  "  in  the  Perth  Assembly  (see  Perth,  Five 
AitncLEs  of).  In  Hi  19  he  was  charged  with  not 
having  given  the  communion  according  to  the 
preecritel  order,  and  explained  that  his  dlBobedicnce 
was  due  not  to  contempt,  but  to  doubts  of  it«  law- 
fulness. For  the  next  eighteen  years  he  seems  to 
have  been  allowed  to  live  in  Leu c liars  in  compar- 
ative peace,  storing  his  mind  with  knowledge,  doing 
gocxl  work  iimong  his  people,  and  educating  young 
men  boarding  with  him.  He  l>ought  a  house  and 
lands  which,  with  a  thousand  pounds  Scots,  he  gave 
as  an  educational  endowment  to  the  parish.  To  the 
school  of  his  native  parish  he  bequeathed  two 
thousand  tnerks. 

In  1636  (Jbarles  L,  instigated  by  Archbishop 
Laud,  tried  to  force  upon  the  Cliurch  of  Scotland 

a  book  of  canons,  a  buok  of  ordiaation, 

Resistance  and  a  book  of  common  prayer.    The 

to  arbitrary  manner  in  which  it  was  sought 

Episcopacy,  to  impose  these  on  the  Scottish  Church 

was  perhaps  more  offensive  than  their 
matter.  To  please  the  king,  the  Scott iiib  privy 
council  issued  a  proclamation  in  Dec,  1636,  com- 
manding all  the  people  to  conform  in  public  worship, 
and  that  two  copies  at  least  of  the  pniyer-book 
should  lie  procured  for  each  parish  before  Easter, 

1637.  In  June  the  council  issued  an  order  charging 
those  ministers  who  had  not  already  pr«)vided  them- 
selvcs  with  copies  of  the  book  to  do  so  within  fifteen 
days,  under  penalty  of  being  considered  in  rebellion. 
An  attempt  to  use  the  book  in  St.  Giles's,  Edinburgh, 
in  July,  1637,  led  to  the  *'  Jenny  Geddea  riot  "  (see 
Gedi»es,  Jenny),  The  next  month  Henderson  and 
two  other  ministera  appeared  before  the  \mxj  coun- 
cil and  presented  formal  reasons  for  suspension  of 
the  letters  of  outlawry  under  wliich  they  luid  been 
charged  to  procurtj  the  book.  Petitions,  many  of 
wliich  are  still  prcservfcd,  poured  in  upon  the  coun- 
cil. Soon  the  iKwiy  of  the  nation  was  embarked  in 
the  cause;  and  four  committees  were  appointed  to 
represent  the  noblemen,  gentlemen,  burgesses,  and 
ministers.  Tliej^e  committees,  each  of  which  con- 
tained four  members,  were  called  "  the  tables,"  and 
met  in  the  parlijiment  house.  On  their  meetings 
being  proliibited  by  royal  proclamation,  they  re- 
solved to  renew  the  old  covenant's,  and  on  Feb.  28, 

1638,  the  "  National  Covenant,"  in  the  drafting 
of  which  Henderson  had  a  part  (see  Covenanters^ 
5  3),  was  sworn  and  subBcril>ed  by  thousands  in  the 
Greyfriara'  Church  and  Churchyard.  Edinburgh. 
Copies  were  circidatcd  through  the  country";  and 
almost  everywhere  it  was  s^A'om  with  zeal  and  alac- 
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rity  by  all  ranks  and  classes.  The  shires  subscribed 
by  their  commissioners,  and  so  did  the  towns,  save 
Aberdeen,  St.  Andrews,  and  Crail.  Henderson 
preached  at  St.  Andrews,  and  won  it  over,  not  a 
burgess  refusing  to  sign.  Henderson,  Dickson,  and 
Cant  were  sent  to  the  north,  and  preached  to  great 
crowds  at  Aberdeen,  securing  several  hundreds  of 
subscriptions;  but  with  the  doctors  of  divinity  they 
had  only  a  fruitless  controversy.  The  king  had  to 
call  a  general  assembly  and  parliament  to  consider 
the  national  grievances.  Henderson  was  iman- 
imously  chosen  moderator  of  the  former,  which  met 
on  Nov.  21,  1638,  in  the  High  Church  or  Cathedral 
of  Glasgow.  Though  the  royal  commissioner  dis- 
solved it  in  the  king's  name,  it  continued  its  sittings, 
condenmed  the  six  spurious  assemblies  from  1606 
to  1618,  as  well  as  the  service-book,  the  book  of 
canons,  the  book  of  ordination,  and  the  court  of 
high  commission.  It  also  excommunicated  eight  of 
the  bishops,  deposed  the  other  six,  and  prohibited 
episcopacy  and  the  articles  of  Perth.  Though 
anxious  to  remain  in  Leuchars,  Henderson  was 
translated  by  this  assembly  to  Edinburgh,  and  was 
inducted  into  the  Greyfriars'  Church  on  Jan.  10, 
1639. 

A    Remonstrance    of    the    Nobility^    etc,f    which 
Henderson  drafted  (1639),  strongly  impressed  the 
English  with  the  justice  of  the  cove- 
Negotia-    nanted   cause.     He  accompanied  the 
tions  with   Scotch  army  to  Dunse  Law,  and  took 
the  Eng-    part  in  arranging  the  articles  of  peace 
liBh.  The    at  the  Birks,  near  Berwick-on-Tweed, 
West-       in  June,    1639.     Next  year  he   was 
minster     appointed  rector  of  Edinburgh  Univer- 
Assembly.   sity.    He  gave  it  an  inmiense  stimulus, 
and  is  now   regarded   as   the   ablest 
educator  and  the  man  of  clearest  insight  who  had 
had  to  do  with  the  imiversity  since  its  foundation. 
On  the  king  refusing  to  carry  out  the  stipulations 
of  the  pacification,  denouncing  the  Covenanters  as 
rebels,  and  preparing  again  to  invade  the  country, 
the  Scotch  army  entered  England  in  Aug.,  1640, 
and  the  king  was  fain  to  treat  a  second  time.     For 
this  treaty  Henderson,  who  had  accompanied  tlie 
army,  was  appointed  a  commissioner.     While  in 
London  he  wrote  several  pamphlets,  held  service 
according  to  the  Scottish  form,  preached  in  St. 
Antholine's    Church    to    crowded    audiences,    and 
heartily  concurred  with  William  Castell's  petition 
to   the   English   Parliament   for   propagating   the 
Gospel  in  America  as  *'  most  pious,  Christian,  and 
charitable."    Toward  the  end  of  July,   1641,   he 
returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  was  chosen  moderator 
of  the  assembly  then  sitting.     Tlie  king  having 
come  to  Scotland  to  preside  in  Parhament,  Hender- 
son was  appointed  royal  chaplain  and  dean  of  the 
chapel  royal,  and  Parliament  unanimously  declared 
that,  in  the  matter  of  the  recent  treaty,  he  had 
proved  a  loyal  subject  to  the  king  and  a  true  patriot 
to  his  country.     By  his  exertions  the  revenues  of 
the  bishopric  at  Edinburgh  were  secured  for  the 
imiversity  of  that  city,  and  probably  he  helped  to 
secure  for  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  the  grant  of 
the  rents  of  the  archbishopric  and  priory  of  St. 
Andrews,  under  certain  reservations.     In  1641,  and 
again  in  1644,  Parliament  appointed  him  as  one  of 


the  conmiissioners  to  visit  St.  Andrews  University; 
and  he  manifested  his  practical  interest  in  that 
ancient  seat  of  learning  by  giving  a  thousand  poimds 
Scots  for  perfecting  the  building  for  its  library.  In 
Jan.,  1642,  he  was  translated  to  the  East  Kirk.  ^ 

As  he  was  anxious  to  reconcile  the  king  and  the  ^ 
English  Parliament,  he  was  sent  with  the  Scotch  ,^^ 
commissioners  to  Oxford.  There  he  perceived  that  ...;^ 
there  was  no  hope  of  accommodation  consistent  .^^  ^ 
with  the  liberties  of  En^and.  On  his  return  he  had.^^^ 
a  conference  with  Montrose,  and,  seeing  that  he  waa^^^^ 
determined  to  support  the  king,  cautioned  hi^^^^ 
friends  against  him.  He  was  moderator  of  f h<^^^  ^ 
general  assembly  in  1643,  when  commissi onera  i 
present  from  the  English  Pariiament;  and  he  drafts 
the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  (see  Coyksjl 
TER8,  §  4),  which  was  cordially  adopted  by 
Assembly  and  Convention  of  Estates.  The  assembi 
renewed  the  commission's  appointment  of  mer 
bers  to  assist  at  the  Westminster  Assembly.  He  i=^ 
derson  accordingly  sailed  from  Leith  for  Lond 
on  Aug  30.  He  addressed  the  English  House 
Commons  and  the  Westminster  Assembly,  when  i 
in  St.  Margaret's  Church  to  swear  the 
League  and  Covenant  on  Sept.  25.  He  was 
great  service  in  the  Westminster  Assembly, 
often  took  a  leading  part  in  its  debates,  ^s^y^ 
1645  he  was  appointed  to  assist  the  conmiissio 
of  both  parliaments  in  their  treaty  with  the  k—w  -a^g 
at  Uxbridge.  On  this  treaty  being  broken  «:rf 
without  success,  he  returned  to  his  duties  at  W^^^^"^* 
minster,  though  his  health  was  now  failing. 

In  the  spring  of  1646  the  king  threw  himself  Lxa.  to 
the  Scottish  army,  who  retired  with  him  to  N^2^"^- 

castle.    The  Independents  were  rm^^w 

Discussion  supreme  in  the  English  army,  igd:s^«^b 

with        had  crushed  the  royal  forces;  and    'C^S^e 

Charles  L    king's  only  hope  lay  in  speedily  concaXxag 

to  terms  with  the  Presbyterians.  I^^ 
sent  for  Henderson  as  the  fittest  man  to  remove  "t-fc© 
difficulties  of  his  mind.  Though  imfit  for  the  jo'tJ'^ 
ney,  he  complied,  and  reached  Newcastle  in  M^J- 
But  he  soon  found  that  there  was  httle  hop^  ^ 
Charles  agreeing  to  abolish  prelacy  in  England.  ^^ 

was  arranged  that  the  conscientious  scruples  ^^ 
Charles  should  be  discussed  in  a  series  of  p&p^" 
between  him  and  Henderson.  Of  these  there  ^™ 
eight,  five  being  by  the  king.  Henderson  prepsfc-*^ 
four;  but,  perhaps  to  let  the  king  have  the  1^^ 
word,  only  three  were  published.  The  objeo't-  of 
Ciiarles  seems  to  have  been  to  gain  time;  an<l^  ^ 
the  discussion  lasted  fully  six  weeks,  he  was  ^^^j 
altogether  unsuccessful.  As  Henderson's  healttB.  ^^ 
grown  much  worse,  he  returned  to  Scotland,  arrT-'^^^ 
jg.  11,  sick  and  exhausted.  Eil^* 


Me 
of 


in  Edinburgh  on  Aug, 

days  after  his  arrival  he  entered  into  his  rest» 
was  undoubtedly,  after  Knox,  the  greatest 
Scottish  ecclesiastics,  and  has  been  held  in  univ^^*** 
honor  for  his  tact,  statesmanship,  and  patrioti^°» 
as  well  as  for  his  attachment  to  the  faith  and  -pc^^ 
of  the  Reformed  Church. 

Most  of  the  principal  public  papers  of  the  ^^^^  J^ 
terians  from  1637  to  1646  were  drafted  or  V^^^^^ 
by  Henderson.    In   1641  he  published  The  Ory^ 
and  Government  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,   The  F^' 
form  of  the  Presbyterian  Government,  published  ^/ 
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1644,  b  stibst-antiiilly  the  same  without 

He  seems  to  have  published  a  pamphlet 

against  episcopacy,  and  another  against 

Independency,    StJveml  of  his  senntms 

have    bism  printed    separatclyj     and 

Sermons,  Prayern,  and  Pidpil  Addressee, 

of  a  hearer,  was  issued  at  Edinburgh 

h  [>efore  the  Solemn  League  and 

awom    at  Westminsttr  is  in    the 

to  Jamea  Reid,  Memoirs  of  .  ,  ,  those 
Divines  who  Convened  in  the  Famous 
at  WeMminsier  (2  vols.,  Paisley,  1811-15). 
fis  which  pa4»ed  between  him  and  the 
in  Alton's  Appendix  (see  Bibliography), 
rinted  with  Charles's  Worki!. 

D.  Hay  Fleming. 
hit:  The  beat  bioi^vpky  ii  by  J,  Alton,  Life  and 
JL.  iienderaon,  Edinburih,  1833  (embodies  orig- 
iroli  into  aouroev  mnd  «oataiiu  documentB). 
Ivtber:  Wodrow  Society  publicatioa(<.  Wodrow'M 
rfbmoe.  ed.  T.  MacCric,  Edinburgh,  1842-4,1,  and 

I  St^l  Butffmphien,  ed,  W.  K,  Tweedie.  ib, 
1  T,  MacCrie.  Life  o/  A.  Hender»on,  ed.  T.  Thorn- 
^MTuh.  1K46;  D,  Ne*],  HiMt  of  tKe  PxiHUint,  ed. 
in.  iii.  216-217,  Bath.  1822;  W,  M.  Hotbering- 
i  of  tht  Church  of  Scotland,  pp.  t48-150,  «t  paa- 
r  York.  1881;  DNB,  xxv.  390-395  (whore  may 
\m  list  of  references). 

SRSON,  EBEHEZER:  Scotch  linguist  and 
f;  b,  in  the  parish  of  Dunfermline,  Fife- 
r.  17,  1784;  d,  at  MoHlake  (8  m.  w.8.w. 
a),  Surrey,  May  10,  1858.  His  parents 
^ble  station,  and  he  enjoyed  few  edu ca- 
ne vert  helesa,  in  the  midst  of  the 
ive  professional  life,  he  acquired  a 
many  languages,  including  not  only 
,  French,  German,  Danish,  and  STvedish, 
it  is  said — Hebrew,  Synac,  Ethiopic, 
lArabie,  Tatar,  Persian,  Turkish,  Arme- 
ihu,  Mongohan,  and  t\>ptic.  In  1803  he 
lobert  Iialdane*s  seminary  in  Edinburgh 
br  the  ministry.  In  1805  he  left  Scotland 
jay  with  the  Rev.  John  Patt^rsoD,  with 
[continued  to  be  associated  in  missionary 
friendship  for  a  great  part  of  his  hfe. 
destination  was  the  East  Indies;  but 
oomiected  with  the  existing  policy  of 
dia  Company  led  Henderson,  who  had 
nmark  with  the  view  of  a  passage  to 
Danish  ship,  t4>  alter  his  plans,  and  devote 
\  l&boTB  mainly  to  the  northern  countries 

^  1806,  he  undertook  a  ministerial  charge 
©,  Denmark,  whence,  in  Sept.,  1807,  bo 
io  Gothenburg,  m  Sweden.  In  the  fol- 
ar  he  itinerated  in  Sweden,  Lapland,  and 
Sorming  Bible  societies  in  connection  w^ith 
b  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  In  1811 
^     inHucnce,    the   first    Swedish    Con- 

II  Clmrch  was  foniied.  In  1  SI 2-1 3  his 
jcrs  were  at  CofHjnhagen,  where  a  Danish 
tety  was  established  and  where  his  chief 
Ihe  superintendence  of  a  tninslation  of  the 
iment  into  Icelandic,  In  1814  he  visited 
SstTibuted  the  newly  printed  Testaments, 
lied  in  many  parts  of  the  island.     In  1816 

St.  Petersburg,  and,  under  the  auspices 
procured  the  printing  of  the  Bible  in 


ten  dialects.  In  1825,  however,  through  the 
influence  of  the  Greek  Church,  the  work  of  the 
Bible  Society  was  interdicted  in  Russia. 

Henderson  returned  to  England  in  1825,  and 
for  the  next  twenty-five  years  devoted  himself  to 
the  work  of  training  others  for  the  labors  which  had 
occupied  him  for  the  twenty  years  preceding.  For 
five  yeara  he  was  theological  tutor  at  Hoxton.  In 
1S30  he  was  appointed  to  the  theological  lectureship 
at  Highbury,  where  he  also  gave  instruction  in 
Oriental  languages.  In  1850  he  retired  on  a  pen- 
eion,  but  continued  to  preachy  particularly  in  the 
Independent  Chapel  at  Mortlake,  1852-53.  In  addi- 
tion to  a  number  of  popular  reprints  which  appeared 
under  bis  editorships  Henderson's  literary  works 
include:  Trannlnlion  of  Roos  on  the  Prophecies  of 
Daniel  (Edinburgh,  1811);  Two  Dissertations  on 
Hans  iXfikhehen^s  (Danish)  Tran^lotti^m  of  the  New 
Tejitament  (Cojjcnhagen,  1813);  Iceland,  or  the 
Journal  of  a  Residence  in  that  hie  in  1S14,  1815 
(Edinburgh,  1818);  Biblical  Researches  and  Tratfela 
in  Russia  (London,  1826);  The  Great  Mystery  of 
Godliness  (1830);  An  Appeal  to  the  Members  of  the 
Briii^h  and  Foreign  Bibk  Society  (1824);  The  Turk- 
ish  New  Testament  Incapable  of  Defence  (1825); 
Diinn^  Inspiration  (1836);  Translatifm  of  haiak^ 
With  Commentary  (1840);  Translation  of  Ezekiel 
(1855);  Transition  of  Jeremiah  and  I^a mentations 
(1851);  and  Translations  of  the  Minor  Prophets 
(1845),  Henry  Cowan. 

BtsuoosAPRr:  Thalia  S.  HenderaoD  (his  day£ht«r),  M*m- 
oir  &f  Eb^fUiitr  Henderton,  LctDdcia,  1 859;  BibU  of  Every 
Land,  p,  216.  ib.  1861;   DNB,  xxv.  398. 

HENBRIX,  EUGEIfE  RUSSELL:  Methodist  Epis- 
copal (South)  bishop;  b.  at  Fayette,  Mo*,  May  17, 
1847.  He  was  graduated  from  Wesleyon  Univer- 
sity, Middletown,  Conn.  (B.A.,  1867),  and  Union 
Theological  Seminary  (1869).  He  was  then  pastor 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  at 
Leavenworth,  Kan.  (1869-70),  Macon,  Mo.  (1870- 
1872),  Francis  Street,  St.  Joseph,  Mo,  (1872-76), 
and  at  Glasgow,  Mo.  (1877-78),  and  was  president 
of  Central  College,  Fayette,  Mo.  (1878-86).  Since 
1888  he  has  been  a  bishop  of  his  denomination.  He 
has  been  one  of  the  managers  of  the  Board  of  Mis- 
sions of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
since  1878,  of  the  Board  of  Church  Extension  since 
1886,  and  of  the  Board  of  Education  since  1894, 
He  was  Cole  Lecturer  at  Vimderbilt  University  in 
1903,  and  Quillian  Lecturer  at  Emory  College  in 
the  same  year.  In  theology  he  is  a  Wesley  an 
Anninian,  and  lias  written  Around  the  World  (Niwh- 
\dlle,  Tcnn.,  1877);  Skilled  Labor  for  the  Master 
(1900);  Religion  of  the  Incarnation  (1903);  Person- 
ality of  the  Holy  Spirit  (1903);  and  Religion  of  the 
Incarnation;  (1907), 

HENGEL,  WESSEL  ALBERT  VAN:  One  of  the 
foremost  Dutch  cxegctes  of  the  school  of  Van 
Voorst;  b.  at  Leyden  Nov.  12,  1779;  d.  there  Feb.  6, 
1871.  He  received  his  education  in  his  native  city, 
and  held  paiitorates  at  Ivalslagen  (180*J-1H05),  Drie- 
hui^n  (180r>-10) ,  and  Grootebrtx'k  (1810-1 81 5).  In 
1815  he  was  appointed  professor  of  theology  at  the 
academy  of  Fnmeker,  whence  he  was  called,  three 
years  later,  to  a  similar  position  in  Amsterdam,    In 
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)827  he  became  professor  of  theology  at  Leyden, 
tf^here  he  resided  until  his  death,  although  he  was 
made  professor  emeritus  in  1849.  This  period  of 
retirement  was  the  time  of  his  ripest  literary  activ- 
ity. He  was  a  prolific  writer  both  in  Latin  and  in 
Dutch.  His  principal  works  are  as  follows:  Anno- 
iaiio  in  loca  nonnuUa  Novi  Teatamenti  (Amsterdam, 
1824);  Institutio  oratoria  sacri  (Leyden,  1829),  a 
handbook  of  homiletics;  Geschiedenia  der  zedelijke 
en  godadienstige  beschaving  van  het  hedendaagache 
Europa  (3  vols.,  Amsterdam,  1831-44;  2d  ed., 
Leyden,  1862-66);  Commeniariua  perpetuita  in 
Epiatolam  Pavli  ad  Philippensea  (Leyden,  1838); 
Keizer  Hendrik  de  Derde  (1844);  Inierpretatio 
EpiatolcB  Pauli  ad  Romanos  (2  vols.,  Bois-le-Duc, 
1855-59);  De  Teatamenten  der  Twaalf  Patriar- 
chen  op  nieuw  ter  aprake  gebragt  (Amsterdam, 
1860);  and  De  gave  der  talen  (Leyden,  1864). 

(C.  SEPPf.) 

HENGSTENBERG,  ERNST  WH^HELM:  German 
Protestant  exegete;  b.  at  Frdndenberg  (a  village  of 
Westphalia,  near  Hamm,  22  m.  n.n.w.  of  Amsberg) 
Oct.  20,  1802;  d.  at  Berlin  May  28,  1869.  He  was 
a  descendant  of  an  old  Westphalian  patrician  fam- 
ily of  Dortmimd,  one  in  which  the  tradition  of 
service  in  the  ministry  was  very  persistent.  His 
health  did  not  permit  attendance  at  a  public 
school,  but  he  received  so  excellent  a  training  from 
his  father,  who  was  a  Lutheran  clergyman  of 
supranaturalistic  views,  that  in  1819  he  found 
himself  qualified  to  enter  the  newly  founded 
University  of  Bonn.  Destined  from  early  child- 
hood for  a  theological  career,  he  prepared  him- 
self by  a  thorough  grounding  in  philology  and 
philosophy.  He  studied  Old  Testament  exegesis 
and  church  history  under  Frejrtag  and  Gieseler, 
passed  through  a  complete  course  in  classical  phi- 
lology, gave  particular  attention  to  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy,  but  above  all  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  Arabic.  The  results  of  his  philosophical 
studies  were  embodied  in  a  German  translation  of 
the  metaphysics  of  Aristotle  (Bonn,  1824),  and  of 
his  Arabic  studies  in  an  edition  of  the  MoaUakah  of 
Amru'VKais  (Bonn,  1823),  with  the  latter  of  which 
he  obtained  his  doctorate.  He  was  unable  to  enter 
on  a  course  in  theology  on  account  of  lack  of  means 
so,  through  the  recommendation  of  Freytag,  he 
became  assistant  to  St^helin  at  Basel,  taking  part 
there  in  the  lattor's  Oriental  investigations.  The 
leisure  there  enjoyed  gave  him  opportunity  for 
serious  study  of  the  Scriptures. 

Finding  his  theological  views  to  be  in  accord 

with  the  Augsburg  Confession,  he  decided  to  enter 

the  Lutheran  communion.    In  1824  he 

His  Work    went  to  Berlin  as  privat-docent,  and 

in  Berlin,  in  the  following  year  took  his  bacca- 
laureate in  theology.  His  thesis  em- 
bodied a  defense  of  the  truth  of  Protestantism  and 
an  earnest  criticism  of  the  rationalistic  position, 
especially  on  Old  Testament  problems.  As  head 
of  the  seminar  of  Old  Testament  studies  his  activity 
and  his  reputation  continued  to  increase,  while  as 
guide  and  counselor  of  the  students  who  gathered 
around  him  he  exercised  a  profoimd  and  beneficent 
influence  that  was  inferior  only  to  that  of  Tholuck, 
his  lifelong  friend.    Other  of  his  friends  were  August 
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Neander,  Friedrich  Strauss,  Theremin,  and  many  of 
the  younger  clergymen  of  Berlin.    EQs  connecticMi 
with  these  men  and  the  growing  vigor  of  his  ^Dr- 
thodoxy  brought  upon  Hengstenberg  the  dislikes   ^^ 
the  authorities.    Li  order  to  remove  him  from  *  ^^ 
sphere  of  his  influence,  the  minister  Von  Altenst-^*^ 
repeatedly  attempted   to  transfer  him  to  anot^^^^^ 
imiversity  under  the  guise  of  promotion,  wh^    ^y^ 
attempts  were  frustrated  by  Hengstenberg's  refu^^^^*! 
to  accept  the  offers  made.    Li  July,  1827,  he  beca^:^^^^-'^ 
editor  of  the  Evangeliache  Kirchenzeitungf  a  medii^^^^^ 
through  which  he  was  to  exercise  a  far  wider  ai^^^^ 
deeper  influence  on  the  religious  life  of  his  age  thiu — ■'"^^ 
through  his  strictly  academic  labors. 

Once  convinced  that  his  proper  field  lay  in  ti^K"*^* 
career  then  opened  for  him,  Hengstenberg  enteiL  ^^f^  d 

with  vigor  on  a  task  that  he  was  r      "^-o 

His        carry  on  imder  great  discourageme^^  ziMt 

Contest     for  forty-two  years.     No  man  of  oi     ^ur 

against     time  has  been  exposed  to  more  opp  <-^^o. 

Rational-    sition  and  enmity,  ridicule  and  wlanHf ^ ^ 

ism.        open  and  secret  denunciation  than  t^K^li^e 

editor   of   the   Evangeliache  KiTche==srw^. 
zeiiung.    '*  The  opinion  of  the  worid  during  the  l£^^^Lst 
forty  years   has  associated   with   Hengstenber^^^^'g 
name  all  that  it  finds  condemnatory  in  the  revi^MH^^  «^ 
of  a  former  faith — Pietism,  a  dead  orthodoxy,  czzz^l> 
scurantism,  fanaticism,  Jesuitism,  sympathy  w — ^-fch 
every  influence  for  retrogression  "  (Kahnis).   Mc^^x-^c- 
over,  charges  which  were  mutually  contradict«^cz>K7 
were  filed  against  him.    To  the  impartial  stud^-^is^st 
these  accusations  will  appear  no  more  justified  t^b^L^ui 
to  blame  the  policy  of  the  Kirchemeitung  in  ch?fc,"«"fc^- 
ing  its  views  and  its  attitude  on  many  importi^T^  nt 
ecclesiastical  questions.    That  publication  wc^^«.m3(i 
never  have  accomplished  its  purpose  as  organ  of      ~C^-lie 
Evangelical  Church  if  it  had  not  acconmiodateA.     ^ts 
policy  to  the  progress  of  religious  developm^^^^t. 
However  vacillating  its  position  may  have  beeizm.     «n 
particular  issues,  Hengstenberg's  organ  remai-:^^*.^ 

steadfast  in  the  pursuit  of  its  great  mission "^r-he 

combating  of  the  rationalistic  spirit.  It  was  x^ot 
content  to  assail  rationalism  as  an  abstract  83^8'^^^™' 
but  attacked  its  tendencies  in  whatever  indivi<3^Jal 
form  it  manifested  itself,  in  concrete  locahties,  -^^^r- 
sonaUties,  and  publications.  Its  quarrel  was  -«^^th 
all  who  assailed  or  denied  the  divinity  of  *^ 
Savior,  exalted  matter  and  the  flesh,  or  paid  ilkx^^u^ 
worship  to  the  human  reason.  Against  errox-  in 
its  manifold  forms  it  upheld  the  standard  tha.^  '^ 
Church  of  all  ages  has  upheld  against  error  ^^^ 
recusancy — ^the  word  of  Geld  and  the  creed  o€  *^ 
Church. 

Of  Hengstenberg's  writings  the  Chrtatologi^     ^ 
Alien  Teatamenta   (Berlin,    1829-35;   Eng.  tr^rxsl, 

The  Chrialology  of  the  Old  Teatatr*^' 
Writings.    4  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1854-68)  cont^*^ 

his  first  contribution  to  the  <Jevel^ 
ment  of  the  theology  of  the  older  law.    His  avo'**^ 
purpose  was  to  create  a  line  of  defense  ag**^^ 
those  who  denied  prophecy  and   miracle  anci    to 
restore  the  Old  Testament  to  its  ancient  and  i*"^^* 
founded  rights.    The  Kommentar  vber  die  Psalmen 
(4    vols.,  Berlin,  1842-47;    Eng.   transL,  3  voK 
Edinburgh,  1845-48)  adopts  the  methods  of   ^' 
terpretation  employed  in  the  ancient  Church  eM 
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og  the  imriaii  of  tbe  Reformation.  Minor 
jetical  works  are  Geschkhfe  Bileams  und  seine 
msagi^ngen  (Berlin,  1842),  Hohelkd  Saknmmis 
-lin,  1853),  Frediffcr  Salamo  (Berlin,  1858;  Eng. 
&h,  Cmnmeniary  on  tlw  Book  of  Ec4rkmmt£s,  to 
/i  are  appemied  Treatises  on  the  Song  of  Soh- 
f  the  Book  of  Job)  the  Prophet  Isatak,  the  SacrC- 
o/  Holy  *S'm/i*ur«,  ihe  Jews  and  the  Chn^tiun 
rcA,  Edinbur^,  1860),  and  Weissagunifeji  des 
:9Adim  Ezechieh  (Bcrlm.  1867-68;  Eng.  transL, 
Frophedes  of  Ezekid,  Edinburgh,  1869)*  AI- 
with  his  studies  in  the  Hebrew  prophets  are 
€)ffenbarung  des  heiligen  JohanneJi  ( 2  vola., 
in,  1849-51;  Eng.  tmasl.,  The  Revclution  oj 
John,  2  vols,.  Edm burgh,  1851-52),  and  Emn- 
twn  des  heiligen  Jofuinntit  (Berlin,  1861^64;  Eng. 
&Lt  Commentary  an  ,  ,  .  John,  2  vols.,  Edin- 
5I1,  1865).  His  Beitriigc  tur  EiideUung  inn  AUe. 
mmeni  (Berlin,  IS^il;  Eng.  tranisL,  Genm n^ert^^g 
h^  Pentate^ich,  2  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1S47;  Genu- 
«««  0/  Danisl  and  Integrity  0/  Zechariahf  ib, 
i)  examine  criticiiUy  the  prophecies  of  Zecha- 
and  Daniel  and  maintain  the  authenticity  of 
Pentateuch.  Other  writ  in ga  are  GeschkMe  des 
'An  GoUes  unter  dtm  Aiien  Bunde  (2  vols.,  Ber- 
186^71;  Eng.  trauBh,  History  of  the  King- 
cj  God  under  the  Old  TeMnmeni^  2  vob,,  Edin- 
g^,  1871-72),  Veher  den  Tag  des  Herm  (Berlin. 
J;  Eng,  transL,  The  Lord's  Day^  Edinburgh. 
1),  and  Die  Opfer  der  heiligen  Schrift  (Berlin, 
>).  His  E^ypt  ami  the  Books  of  Moses  ap- 
red  in  Eng.  transl.,  Edinburgh,  1843. 

(J,  Bach  MANN  to 

«l«MUUiniT:  J.  B&chmann.  HenQtttnberg,  win  l^t^trn  und 
«»•*#%  2  vol*..  Giit^T^loh,  1876-79.  An  impartial  enfi- 
»W  ii  giv^n  by  J.  E.  Jdrg,  Qi*ehichU  dtM  PTiit€*tantU- 
•••,  I  22.  Freiburg,  1S58.  Adverse  judjcmi^ntj  am  given 
D,  8chul«,  Da9  W»9en  urvi  Treiben  der  Berlingr  Evan- 
fi^^itm  KirekenufUuno,  BrrsJau.  1839;  A.  M  Oiler,  Heng- 
^**Aov  uarf  die  Bvangtluche  Kirehetve^itunff,  Berlin.  18S7; 
Nippold.  N^tt^tg  KirchenoiMchichtt,  v,  391  sqq.. 
^¥»ie,  1906;  F.  C,  Baor.  Kxre/un09»^icfUv  d^  IB.  Jahr- 
^*^dtru.  pp.  228  aqq.,  TQbin«©n,  1M2.  Appredativo 
**  F,  Delltiuebt  Oi*  lnbti»ch-prophei\*che  TkeotoQie  und 
"^  «  .  .  Enhoiek^UftQ  teit  der  ChriMtoiogie  UtnQtten- 
'Vv,  pp,  164  eqq..  Letpsic.  1845;  P.  Schnff,  QmTnanv, 
*  l/"ii»r»t#i*#.  Theology  and  Reliaion,  pp.  3CM)-320.  Phila- 
**lDbii,  1867:  K,  F,  A,  KaJims.  Zeugni*  von  den  Grund- 
*^^»^ten  deM  ProteilantUmua  oejfen  Or.  Heng^enbarg, 
^tmc,  1882. 

CfiHHOKFER,  ht^n"btJf 'er,  ALOYS :  German  theo- 
^J];  b.  at  Volkersbaeh  (near  Carlsruhe)  July  II, 
^;  d.  at  Sp6ck  (near  Carknihe)  Dec.  5,  1862. 
^*M  bom  of  Roman  Cathohc  parents,  and  in  181 1 
^ted  tbe  University  of  Freiburg,  later  attending 
Qeminary  at  'Meersburg,  where  he  was  ordain*!d 
*it.  After  acting  for  throe  years  as  a  private 
>r,  he  was  appointed  to  the  pari.sh  of  Mtilil- 
^en  in  1818,  His  sermons  soon  began  to  show 
*Afked  Evangehcal  tendency,  deepened  by  hla 
ling  of  Boos's  pamphlet  ChrMus  fiir  nrtjs  und 
i«w.  Henhofer  made  many  enemiea,  howe^^er, 
llie  episcopal  vicar  at  Bn2cb%al  requested  hlrn 
viodicat©  himself.  In  reply  he  published  his 
iMUehm  Glaubensbekcnntnis  des  Pfarrers  Hen- 
6r  con  MilWiausen  (Heidelberg,  1823),  which 
•ed  his  excommunication  from  the  Roman 
bolie  Church.  Together  with  many  mem  lie  rs 
bi§  foTDiier  congregation,  be  joined  the  Evangel* 
v.— 15 


ical  Cliurch,  and  was  installed  as  pastor  of  Grabeu 
(near  Carlsruhe)  in  1823.  Fotir  years  later  he  was 
appointed  to  the  pastorate  of  Si>ikrk,  where  he 
officiated  for  thirty-6ve  years.  Together  with  sev- 
eral young  theologians,  wliom  he  had  converted,  he 
published  a  signed  protest  against  a  new  catechism 
which  had  been  introduced  by  the  church  authori- 
ties, which  wiis  characteristic  of  their  lukewarm 
epirit.  This  pamphlet,  publi.shed  in  1830,  and 
entitled  Der  neue  Landeakalechiamus  der  evange- 
bschen  Kirche  des  Grossherzogtums  Baden,  gepruft 
nach  der  heiligen  Schrtft  und  den  »gmh(>lischen  Bii- 
cheni,  became  immensely  popular,  and  gave  rise 
to  a  lively  contn^versy,  in  which  even  a  Cathohc 
clergyman  took  part,  only  to  bo  refuted  by  Ilenhofer 
in  his  Bibtische  Lehre  vom  Heilswegc  und  von  der 
Kirche  (Speyer,  1832),  while  only  the  ChrisUiehe 
Mitteilungen,  of  which  he  w^as  one  of  the  founders, 
aided  Im  Evungelicid  propaganda. 

The  French  Revolution  of  1830.  and  the  inner 
disturbances  wliich  agitated  Germany  in  1848  and 
1849,  caused  a  religious  upheaval  in  Batlen  in  favor 
of  liberalism ,  and  Henhflfer  was  compelled  to  flee 
to  Stuttgart.  During  tiie  latter  years  of  his  life 
he  publiahefl  Baden  untl  seine  Revolution.  Ursache 
und  Hcilmig  (anonymously);  Die  wahre  katholische 
Kirclie  und  ihr  Oherhnupl  (Heidelberg,  1845);  Da* 
Abend mahl  des  Herrn  odcr  die  Messe,  Chr intent um 
und  Papsttum,  Diomant  odcr  Glas  (Stuttgart.  1852); 
Die  ChrUtliche  Kirche  und  die  Coricordai  (Carls- 
ruhe,  1800);  and  Der  Kampf  des  Vnglaitbens  tnit 
Aberglauben  und  Gluubenf  ein  Zeichen  unserer  Zeit 
(Heitlelberg,  1861).  (K,  F.  LEDDERHOSEt.) 

BtMLiuaRArHT:    E.  Frommel,  Aua  drm  Lebtn  dem  Or.  Alou* 

nenhiifirr.  Carl«nihe.  IS65;    F.  von  Weech,  BadiMche  Bio- 

graph} en,  2  vob..  Dannstadt,  1875, 

HEJTKE,  ERNST  Ltn> WIG  THEODOR:  Professor 
of  theology  at  Marburg;  b.  at  Helmstedt  Feb.  22, 
1804;  d.  at  Marburg  Dec.  1 ,  1872.  He  was  the  young- 
est son  of  Heinrich  Phiiipp  Konrad  Henke  (q.v.)^ 
studied  in  Helmstedt.  at  the  Collegium  Carohnum 
in  Brunswick,  at  Gottingen  (1822-24).  and  at  Jena. 
In  1826  lie  Ixicame  privat-docent  in  Jena,  lecturing 
on  church  history  and  the  New  Testament.  In  1828 
he  was  appointed  professor  at  the  Collegium  Caro- 
linum  in  Brunswick,  where  he  lectured  on  theo- 
Irjgiciil  cncyclof>edia.  church  history^  isagogics^  logic, 
and  history  of  philosophy.  In  1833  he  became 
professor  of  exegesin  and  church  history  at  Jena. 
In  1836  he  removed  to  WolfeubtUtel  as  councilor 
of  tbe  consistory  and  director  of  the  theological 
seminiiry;  as  a  partial  fulfilment  of  bis  duties  here 
he  lecture<l  on  Biblicfd  theology  and  the  epistles  of 
Paul,  and  directed  the  practical  exercises  of  the 
candidiitoa  for  the  ministerial  office.  In  1830  be 
followed  a  call  to  Marburg;  he  lectured  on  hom- 
iletics,  hturgics,  church  history,  liistory  of  dogma, 
BibUcal  theology,  and  propiedeutics,  assumed  the 
leadership  of  the  Homiletical  Society ,  and  in  1843 
was  entrusted  with  the  superintendency  of  the 
Seminarium  Pbilippinum;  in  1H4S  he  became  idso 
first  Ubrariau  of  the  university  library, 

Henke 's  theology  was  the  result  of  his  compre- 
hensive studies  in  church  history  and  philosophy. 
He  considertMl  tlie  dualism  of  faith  and  science  an 
cssscnlial  factor  of  the  human  mind;  a  higher  unity 
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may  be  postulated,  but  it  can  not  be  realized.  His 
broad  theological  views  made  it  impossible  for  him 
to  look  with  favor  upon  confessional  particularism 
and  Pietistic  narrowness.  He  advocated  the  right 
of  the  Evangelical  Union  in  the  fullest  and  broadest 
sense.  In  religion,  he  maintained,  love  and  grat- 
itude toward  Christ  must  find  expression  in  dififerent 
formulas  according  to  the  different  states  of  religious 
knowledge.  Owing  to  his  consistent  separation  of 
religion  and  theology,  he  considered  it  the  right 
and  duty  of  science  to  test  and  change  the  trans- 
mitted systems  of  religion. 

Henke's  literary  productions  were  numerous.  The 
most  important  in  the  sphere  of  church  history  was 
Georg  Calixtus  und  seine  Zeit  (2  vols.,  Halle,  185^ 
1860).  He  issued  several  addresses  and  memorials  of 
deceased  teachers  and  colleagues.  The  Evangelical 
Union  was  treated  by  him  in  Das  VerhaUnis  Luthera 
und  Melanchthona  zu  einander  (Marburg,  1860). 
He  also  wrote  Das  UnionskoUoquium  zu  Keyset  im 
Juli  1661  (1861);  Spener*8  pia  desideriaund  ihre 
ErfvUung  (1862);  Schleiermacher  und  die  Union 
(1869).  With  his  pupil  Lindenthal  he  issued  the 
first  edition  of  Abelard's  Sic  et  Non  (1851),  and 
he  was  a  diligent  contributor  to  the  Hallische  En- 
cyklopddie,  Kanversationslexicon  der  Gegenwart  and 
the  first  edition  of  the  Herzog  Realenofklopadie. 

(W.  J.  MANGOLDf.) 
Biblioorapht:  W.  J.  Mangold,  E.  L.  T.  Henke,  ein  Oedenk- 
blatt,  Marburg,  1879;    J.  GQnther,  Lebenaskuzen  der  Pro- 
leuortn  der  Univernl&t  Jena,  pp.  37  sqq.,  Jena,  1858. 

HENKE,  Wn'ke,  HEINRICH  PHH^ffP  KON- 
RAD:  Professor  of  theology  at  Helmstedt;  b.  at 
Hehlen  (on  the  Weser,  near  Hameln),  in  Brunswick, 
July  3,  1752;  d.  at  Hebnstedt  May  2,  1809.  He 
attended  school  in  Brunswick,  and  in  1772  entered 
the  University  of  Helmstedt.  In  1777  he  became 
professor  of  philosophy,  and  lectured  on  the  clas- 
sics, history  of  literature  and  philosophy,  logic  and 
esthetics,  devoting,  however,  some  time  also  to  in- 
struction in  theological  branches.  In  1780  he  be- 
came professor  of  theology,  in  1795  abbot  of  the 
monastery  of  Michaelstein,  which  had  been  trans- 
formed into  an  Evangelical  seminary,  in  1800  gen- 
eral superintendent,  in  1803  abbot  of  Konigslut- 
ter,  and  in  1804  vice-president  of  the  consistory 
and  superintendent  of  the  Collegium  Carolinum, 
without,  however,  interrupting  his  work  as  pro- 
fessor at  Helmstedt. 

Henke  found  his  way  to  theology  by  his  human- 
istic, philological,  and  philosophical  studies.  His 
aversion  to  orthodoxy,  however,  did  not  exclude 
the  most  faithful  and  vital  reverence  for  Christ; 
he  could  not  help  acknowledging  in  the  greatness 
and  beauty  of  ancient  philosophy  and  poetry  traces 
and  gifts  of  God.  In  the  human  history  of  Christ 
he  saw  his  divinity  and  the  deeds  of  him  who  had 
sent  him.  Thus  he  was  inclined  to  trace  the  un- 
evangelical  disfigurement  of  original  simplicity  not 
only  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  but  to  much 
earlier  phases  of  theological  development.  He 
wrote  a  church  history  (6  vols.,  Brunswick,  1799- 
1808).  His  dogmatics,  Lineamenla  institutionum 
fidei  Christiance  historico-crUicarum  (Helmstedt, 
1793),  was  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  oppo- 
sing the  unpolluted  Christianity  of  the  earliest  times 


to  the  whole  later  development  of  doctrine  as 
perversion  of  primitive  faith.  (E.  HENKEf.) 

Biblioorapht:  A  life  was  written  by  two  of  hia  pupils,  G^ 
K.  Bollmann  and  W.  Wolff.  Helmstedt.  1816,  and  a  notioa 
by  his  youngest  son  in  Ersch  and  Qniber,  II.,  v.  308-314^ :« 

HENOTICON,  THE:  The  "  decree  of  union  "  or.^:z^  or 
"  instrument  of  union,"  probably  drawn  up  h}^^zM)y 
Acacius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  issueo-^^^ed 
by  the  Emperor  Zeno  (482)  for  the  purpose  of  rec^^^^^ec- 
onciling  the  Monophysite  and  orthodox  division  -mzmt^zdus 
of  the  Church.    It  satisfied  neither  party.    In  th«=C:^tbe 
East  it  was  made  obligatory  on  all  bishops  aa^Mzm^j^xod 
teachers.     In  the  West  it  was  anathematized  b<=#        by 
Felix  II.,  and  a  schism  of  forty  yeais  followed,  untlct-.tx-mtil 
the  death  of  Anastasius  (518);  his  successor,  Justiiz:^^^«tin, 
belonged  to  the  orthodox  side  and  suffered  tbff  ^^      the 
Henoticon  to  fall  into  disuse  without  formally  rprx:  re- 

pealing it.    See  MoNOPHTsiTES,  §  6. 
Biblioorapht:    KL,  v.  1770-74  (where  the  substance  Km^Mm.        and 

part  of  the  text  is  given  in  Latin);    Neander.  Chrinti^'m  "fc^ifW 

Church,  ii.  588-690,  592. 

HENRICIANS :  A  name  given  to  the  followers         ^aa  of 
Henry  of  Lausaime  (q.v.). 

HENRIQUEZ,  an"rt"k68',HE]fRICUS:  l.Port-cT-^rtu- 
guese  Jesuit;  b.  at  Oporto  1536;  d.  at  Tivoli  (19  im:     ^tn. 
e.n.e.  of  Rome),  Italy,  Jan.  28, 1608.   He  entered  tl^^^r      the 
Society  of  Jesus  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  taug^^^jit 
with  distinction  at  several  Jesuit  colleges,  &ttaimi-m—ming 
the  zenith  of  his  fame  at  Salamanca.    There  '  lie 

published,  in  1590,  his  De  clavibua  ecdeaice,  winMi^mdcb 
was  condemned  by  the  papal  nuncio  at  Madrid  Wtr  for 
its  anticurial  tendencies.  A  still  greater  sensati*  ^S^on 
was  caused  by  his  Summa  theologia  moralis  (3  volK*  ^h., 
Salamanca,  1591-93),  a  conmientary  on  those  pL^  or- 
tions  of  the  Summa  of  Thomas  Aquinas  which  tr^^^B^^t 
of  moral  theology.  In  an  excursus,  De  fine  hut^^  ^i^'i- 
num,  appended  to  the  section  on  the  Sacramen^^^^^* 
Henriquez  sharply  attacked  the  doctrine  of  _ 
propounded  by  his  fellow  Jesuit  Molina  (q. 
The  violence  of  his  polemic  caused  Aquaviva,  th 
general  of  the  Jesuits,  to  forbid  him  to  wri 
Thereupon,  he  appealed  to  a  general  council, 
refused  to  obey  its  summons  until,  in  1594,  he 
carried  forcibly  to  Rome.  He  was  sentenced 
leave  the  Jesuit  order,  but  was  allowed  to  becoi 
a  Dominican.  Nevertheless,  after  making 
novitiate  in  the  latter  order,  he  returned  to  t 
Jesuits,  among  whom  he  spent  the  remainder  of  1 
Ufe.  In  1603  those  sections  of  his  Summa  whi 
discussed  the  Sacraments  were  placed  upon  t 
Index  donee  corrigatur.  As  a  casuistic  morali 
Henriquez  contributed  much  to  the  probabilis' 
tradition  of  the  Jesuits  (see  Probabilism), 
though  he  was  free  from  any  suspicion  of  laxity 
2.  A  second  Jesuit  Henricus  Henriquez,  older  tl 
the  one  just  discussed,  worked  as  a  missioiuiry 
Portuguese  India  for  thirty-four  years,  and  died 
1600  after  publishing  a  Malabar  grammar  and 
eral  religious  works.  (O.  ZOcKLERf. 

Biblioorapht:    N.  Antonio,  Bibliotheca  HUpana  vetite, 
563,  Rome,  1672;    H.  Hurter,  Nomenclator  lUerariut 
centiorU  theologicB  catholiccB,   i.   413,   ii.   988,   Innsbni 
1881;   F.  Reusch,  Indez  der  verbotenen  BUcher,  ii.  309  ac^ 
Bonn.  1885;    G.  H.  Putnam,  Ceneorthip  of  the  Chw — * 
vol.  ii.,  chap,  ii.,  New  York,  1906;   KL,  v.  1774-79. 

HENRY  IV.:   King  of  France.   See  Hugueno- 
§9. 


to 


HEHRY  OF  CLAIRVAUX:    Abbot  of  Glairvaux, 


cardmal  bishop  of  Albano;  b.  at  Marcy,  near  Cluny ; 
Id.  at  Arras  Jan.  1,  1189.  He  joined  the  Cistercians 
bt  Clairvaux  in  1156,  and  wa^  made  abbot  of  the 
monastery  in  1176,  He  hml  already  taken  part  in 
mn  undertaking  agaimit  the  Cathari  (see  New  Mani- 
EAN8,  II.)*  in  compliance  with  his  request,  he 
called  to  attend  the  council  of  1179,  and 
it  his  e3q)ecttttioii  was  matle  a  cardinal 
lere.  He  took  part  in  1181  in  the  campaign 
ft  the  Cathari,  in  which  the  fortress  La- 
lur  was  taken.  Finally  he  waa  active  in  bring- 
tg  about  the  third  crusade.  Througii  his  efforts 
reconciliation  took  place  between  the  Emperor 
Frwlerick  I.  and  Archbishop  Philip  of  Cologne,  as 
■tell  83  between  the  kings  of  England  and  France. 
ki  the  **Tag  Gottes,"  at  Mainz  in  118.S,  he  anjdly 
bduced  the  Emperor  Frederick  to  take  the  cross. 
He  did  not  live  to  see  the  beginning  of  the  crusade. 
His  importance  in  church  liislory  rests  on  the  fact 
Ihat  he  favore<l  ardently  the  use  of  force  and  all 
lirorldly  power  to  cxtiqjate  heresy,  and  hcl|)t:d  to 
loake  them  an  esaential  factor  in  church  policy. 
I  S.  M.  Detitsch. 

^mjoaBAFor:  His  letten  and  frii«mjeD(9  of  a  work  ajie 
[  PTBD  in  MPL,  cciv-  215-402;  other  nolii»ii  aro  found  in 
^  ih«  ChrKtnicofi  ClarofpaUmwf.  MPL,  cbcxxv,  1247-52. 
OoiMult:  Bistairr  litUrairt  de  ta  France,  xiv.  451-i62; 
H.  Aeuter,  GfMchicHie  Alexander*  l!L,  vol,  iiL*  Leipaic, 
1964;  W-  von  Gietiebrecht,  Geachi/Jite  der  deuUichen  KaUer^ 
mt,  vob.  v..  vi..  Brum^wiok,  1874;  KL.  V.  1701-03. 

HENRY  OF  CLUNY.  See  Henry  of  Lausanne. 
HENRY  OF  GHENT,  (called  in  Latin,  Hcnricwi  a 
itvj,  Henrictix  Oandai^^naijif  Htnricys  Afutlautw; 
line  time «  Hvndrik  6'o<^/iq/*):  Archdeacon  of 
;  b.  at  Mude  (a  village  near  Ghent)  aboiit 
[217;  d.  either  at  Paris  or  at  Touniai  (;i5m.  s.w.  of 
[Ghent)  1293.  In  1276  he  was  a  famous  teacher 
Paris,  w^here  ho  held  a  disputation  on  tk  quolibeij 
id  in  1277-78  he  was  archdeacon  of  Toumai. 
are  the  only  certain  data  concerning  him, 
ithough  medieval  historians  and  Scr\^it«f  authors 
Id  many  unauthentic  details.  It  is  not  probable 
t  he  wiis  a  memi>er  of  a  mendicant  onkr,  since 
sided  with  the  secular  clergy  in  the  controversy 
inceming  the  right  of  these  orders  to  hear  con- 
fesgion.  As  shown  by  his  works,  the  Quodiibeta  and 
tbe  Summa  theologies,  he  w:is  a  realist  and  a  Pla- 
ionist,  if  such  a  statemen  tmay  be  made  of  one  who 
iy  knew  Pbto  in  the  original  and  thought  that 
lis  of  Plato  anr!  Aristotle  were  essentially 
le.  Though  midted  among  the  great  scho- 
and  much  read ^  he  never  foimded  a  school. 

(11.  8tHMID.) 

[0<ittAJ'frr:  F.  Huet,  Recherrhes  hi9U/riquea  eur  la  vie 
*..<*#  Hetsri  4e  Gand  .  .  .  ,  Ubeut,  183S;  K,  Werner, 
-^tinrieh  vvn  Oent,  ein  Reprn»tniani  de»  chriettichen  Pta- 
Soniemxis,  V'iennji,  1878;  F.  Ehrle,  in  Archiv  filr  Litterahir 
%msid  KirchengeBchicivU  fUs  M itteialtera,  vol,  i..  1885;  H, 
m>«leluiye,  NouvHleM  rechercha  aur  Henri  de  Gand,  Ghent, 
^SSG:  A.  Wautcrs,  Sur  Ua  documenta  apocrypkea  qui  con-- 
mmrnaittU  Henri  de  Gand,  Brm»^K  1S88. 

r^IEHRY  OF  HUNTINGDON:  English  historian; 
c.  1U84;  d,  1155.  He  was  brought  up  in  the 
&usehold  of  Robert  Bloet,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  ami 
made  archdeacon  of  nimtingdon  in  1109  or 
1^10.  In  1139  he  visited  Rome  with  Archbishop 
rticobaJd.    On  his  way  he  stopped  at  the  monastery 


of  Bec»  making  the  acquaintance  there  of  Robert 
de  Monte  {de  Torigny),  the  Nonnan  historian,  w^ho 
drew  his  attention  to  the  Historia  Britonum  of 
GeoiTn^y  of  Monmouth.  This  circumstatjce,  added 
to  a  request  from  Alexander^  bLshop  of  Lincoln,  led 
him  to  write  his  well-known  Hisiorm  Anghruntf 
covering  the  |>eriod  from  55  u.c.  to  1154  a.d.  The 
work  was  first  printed  in  H*  8a vile 's  R^rum  Anglic 
carum  Scriptores  post  Bedum  (London,  1596)»  re- 
printed at  Frankfort  in  1601,  also  in  MPL,  cxcv. 
799-978,  and  e<:lit4;d  by  T.  Arnold  in  the  !Mls  Serm 
(London,  1879).  An  English  translation  by  T.  For- 
ester will  be  found  in  liohn's  Antiquarian  Ld- 
brary,  vol.  xxi,  (London,  1853).  A  letter  by  Henry ^ 
Dc  conientpiu  mumii,  is  reprinteil  in  E.  L,  d'Ach6- 
ry*s  Spicilegium,  vol.  iii.  (Paris,  1723),  pp.  503- 
507,  in  MPL,  cxcv.  979-990,  and  in  Arnold's 
edition  of  the  history. 

BiBLiofiuAPHY:  T,  L>.  Hiu-dy,  in  the  IntroductLoci  to  tho 
Mttnuffu^nta  hiMt*irica  liritannica  (which  ccmlama  hi» 
chronicles),  London,  1848;  T.  Wrigbt,  Bioffraphia  Bri- 
tannica  titerarifir  ii.  107-173,  ib.  1846;  F.  Liobermann, 
in  Fttr«diuna«n  tur  deutMcJien  Q^achidUe,  xviii  (1878), 
207-295;    DXB,  xxvi.  llS-llfi. 

HENRY  OF  KALKAR  (HEINRICH  AEGER  or 

EGER):  Carthusian;  b.  at  Kaikar  (55  m.  n.w.  of 
Dilsseldori)  1328;  d,  at  Cologne  Dec.  20;  1408. 
He  studied  theology  and  pliilosophy  in  Paris,  and 
afterward  received  a  canonical  prebend  on  the  St. 
George's  foundation  at  (^logne  and  Kaiserswerth. 
In  1365  he  resigned  this  position  and  entered  the 
Carthusian  Order  at  Cologne.  On  account  of  his 
erudition  and  earnest  piety  he  was  selected  to 
direct  sundry  houses  of  the  order,  being  prior  at 
Munickhuizen,  near  Aniheini,  1367-72,  at  Roer- 
mund  1372-77,  at  Cologne  1377-.H4,  and  at  Stras- 
burg  l384-9ti.  Because  of  bodily  intirniity  he  then 
returned  to  the  cloister  in  Cologne.  For  twenty 
years  he  was  vmitator  of  the  order*»  Rhenish 
province,  and  five  times  ho  was  definitor  in  its 
general  chapter. 

Henry  was  renowned  a.-?  a  fervent  adorer  of  Mary, 
whom  he  extolled  in  poems,  and  whose  rosary  devo- 
tions he  introduced  far  and  wide.  He  had  an  ex- 
ceptional  influence  upon  the  spiritual  awakenmg 
and  the  conversion  of  Geert  Groote  (q.vj,  the 
founder  of  Brothers  of  the  Common  Life,  who  spent 
considerable  time  with  him.  This  accounts  for  the 
similarity  in  thought  between  Henry  and  Groote 
anil  liis  followers,  and  also  for  the  fact  that  he  has 
been  thought  the  author  of  the  Imitatlo  of  Thomas 
k  Kempis. 

Henry 'ft  writingB*  often  copied  with  those  of  4  he  lirathera, 
pnHtcularly  Thomfti*,  have  not  yot  been  coilpct^d.  They 
uro:  (!)  Dc  crtv  ac  progrenau  <or  decurau)  ordinU  Corthu- 
»iani  (1308);  lluxtsiheim  saw  tbe  ori^nal  in  the  Coloirnf) 
library  (no,  117);  a  copy  is  also  in  the-  Darmstadt  hbmry 
(no.  81ft)  ami  at  Monster  (no.  171  >;  tho  chronicle  no.  517 
in  Vioium  l&  also  doubtteaft  the  same  work.  (2)  Loguagium 
de  Theloriea  for  the  Carthusians  at  Utrecht,  where  an  ex* 
tract  is  still  preserved  (mas.  261  med.  cetri  eccles.).  (3)  Can- 
tuQffium  dii  mitsiea,  (4)  De  coniineniiiM  at  dtKHneHama  aden- 
tiarvm.  ih)  Epiatolai  varim  ad  divtraoa.  (6)  Sermone* 
capU%darea  trerr^;  Epialola  el  aermone*  in  a  maotUKiripl  of 
1483,  in  the  Library  at  Mflnater  (171).  (7)  St;ala  apiritualia 
extrcitU  per  modum,  oratumU,  (S)  De  hotooauBto  qtintidiana 
gpirihialia  exercitH  (found  by  De  Vooyn  in  Maina).  (9)  L^ter 
erh4yrUilionia  ad  Petrtim  (juendam  C«rf A imYP  Confiuentitr  re- 
liffuteum,  (I01i  Modua  faciendi  coUalioneM  more  Carthuap' 
ano.    In  priDt  there  are  only:    (I)  Paalterium  aeu  rosarium 
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B.  VvroiniM,  160  dieHone»  in  ejuadam  lauiUm  (Coloffiie.  1000; 
of.  also  tho  little  known  poem  printed  by  Aequoy).  (2)  A 
treatifle  found  by  T.  A.  Liebner  in  1842  in  a  Quedlinburg 
manuscript  and  attributed  by  him  to  Thomas  k  Kempis, 
whose  authorship  was  denied  by  Ullmann  {TSK,  1843); 
other  manuscripts  are  known,  one  of  which  (Brussels,  no. 
11880)  bears  the  inept  title  Speculum  peeeaiorum,  added  by 
a  later  hand;  the  best  text  on  the  basis  of  all  manuscripts  is 
ffiven  by  Hirsche  (pp.  482-604;   cf.  pp.  470  sqq.). 

L.  ScHULZE. 
Bibuooraphy:  Thomas  k  Kempis,  Vita  Oerhardi,  chap, 
iv.,  Eng.  transl.  by  J.  P.  Arthur  in  Founders  of  Ute  Ntw 
DevoHon,  pp.  9-11.  London,  1006;  Trithemius,  De  vtr. 
ilL,  in  J.  A.  Fabridus,  BibliotKeea  Latifta  mmiii  si  infima 
eeiaHa,  iii.  666,  Hamburg,  1746;  V.  Andreas.  BibUo^eca 
Belpiea,  p.  366,  Louvain,  1643;  G.  H.  M.  Delprat,  Verhan^ 
deling  over  de  Broderahap  van  O.  Oroote,  p.  10,  Utrecht, 
1822;  W.  Moll.  Kerkgeet^iedenia  van  Nederland,  ii.  2.  pp. 
110  sqq.,  Utrecht.  1871;  J.  Q.  R.  Aoquoy,  Hei  Klooeter 
te  Windeaheim,  p.  23,  Utrecht,  1876;  K.  Hirsche,  Pro- 
legomena  su  einer  neuen  Au^fabe  der  Imitatio  Chrieti,  i. 
614  sqq.,  Berlin.  1883;  L.  Schulse,  in  ZKG,  vol.  ix.,  1886; 
KL,  V.  1700-01. 

HENRY  OF  LANGENSTEm  (Henncus  de 
Haasia):  Roman  Catholic;  b.  near  Langenstein, 
upper  Hesse,  c.  1340;  d.  at  Vienna  Feb.  11,  1397. 
He  received  his  early  education  at  Kirchhain, 
probably  among  the  Carmelites,  then  entered  the 
University  of  Paris,  where,  on  completing  his 
studies,  he  became  professor  of  philosophy  in  1363. 
He  soon  acquired  fame  as  an  astronomer  and  as  an 
opponent  of  astrology.  After  1375  he  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  theology,  lecturing  and  writing 
on  dogmatics.  Biblical  exegesis,  and  canon  law. 
Early  in  1383  he  was  compelled  to  leave  Paris,  be- 
cause he,  together  with  the  best  forces  of  the  uni- 
versity, had  declared  himself  in  favor  of  Urban  VI. 
against  the  French  Pope  Clement  VII.  He  en- 
tered the  Cistercian  monastery  at  Eberbach-on-the- 
Rhine,  but  later  in  the  same  year  accepted  a  call 
to  the  University  of  Vienna,  becoming  rector  of  the 
university  in  1394.  He  has  been  celebrated  as  a 
prophet  of  the  Reformation,  but  he  has  no  claim 
to  that  distinction.  His  chief  work  is  the  EpUtola 
concilii  pads  (in  H.  von  der  Hardt's  Magnum  acur 
menicum  Constantiense,  ii.  1,  3-60,  6  vols.,  Leipsic, 
1697-1700),  written  in  1381  with  reference  to  the 
papal  schism  and  emphasizing  the  necessity  of  a 
general  council.  (B.  Bess.) 

Biblioorapht:  His  Epietola  de  cathedra  Petri,  and  Invec- 
tiva  contra  monatrum  Babylonia  arc  in  A.  Kneer,  Die  Ent- 
atehung  der  komiliaren  Theorie,  pp.  127-129,  134r-146,  cf. 
103  sqq.,  130-134.  Rome.  1893;  his  Epiatola  de  oblatu 
epiacopatu  Oailienai  was  published  at  Helmstfidt,  1715; 
his  Epiatola  pacia  was  also  reprinted  at  the  same  place, 
1779;  and  his  Liber  adveraua  Teleaphori  .  .  .  vaHcinia  is 
in  B.  Pe«,  Theaaurua  anecdotorum,  i.  2,  pp.  607-666,  Augs- 
burg, 1721.  The  one  book  to  consult  is  O.  Hartwig, 
Leben  und  Schriften  Heinricha  von  Langenatein,  Marburg, 
1858.  Consult  further:  Kneer.  ut  sup.;  Auctarium  char- 
tularii  Univeraitatia  Pariaienaia,  ed.  H.  Denifle  and  JE. 
Chatelain,  vol.  i.,  Paris,  1894;  Chartularium  Univeraitatia 
Pariaienaia,  same  editors,  vol.  iii.,  ib.  1894;  P.  F^ret,  La 
Faculty  de  thfologie  de  Paria,  iii.  263  sqq..  ib.  1896;  Pas- 
tor, Popea.  i.,  passim,  consult  index  under  Langenstein. 

HEiniY  OF  LAUSANNE:  An  itinerant  preacher 
of  France  of  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century; 
d.  after  1145.  From  contemporary  accounts  pre- 
served by  liis  enemies  it  appears  that  he  was  not  a 
native  of  France.  He  was  a  man  of  deep  learning 
and  extraordinary  oratorical  powers;  the  tradition 
that  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  congregation  of 
Cluny  (whence  he  has  been  called  Henry  of  Cluny) 


has  not  been  substantiated.  Aocording  to  his 
opponents,  he  left  the  cloister  because  of  gross 
irregularities  in  conduct,  but  there  is  as  little 
foundation  for  this  report  as  for  the  Ptotestant  state- 
ment that  he  was  moved  to  the  step  by  the  corrup- 
tion of  monastic  life.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  his  life 
was  that  of  an  ascetic  outside  of  the  cloister,  and  he 
remained  true  to  the  tenets  of  medieval  faith.  In 
1101  he  nuule  his  appearance  in  Le  Mans  and  from 
Bishop  Hildebert  obtained  penniasion  to  preach. 
The  influence  he  exerted  on  his  auditors  was  tremen- 
dous. The  charge  that  he  attacked  the  faith  of  the 
Church  is  justified  only  to  the  extent  that  he  foimd 
the  only  basis  for  the  sanctity  of  the  priesthood  and 
the  validity  of  the  sacraments  in  purity  of  action 
and  sincerity  of  repentance  and  belief.  At  the 
order  of  Hildebert  he  left  Le  Mans  and  passed  by 
way  of  Poitiers  and  Bordeaux  into  Provence,  where 
he  seems  to  have  preached  in  conjunction  with 
Peter  of  Bruys  (q.v.).  In  1135  he  was  arrested  by 
the  archbishop  of  Aries  and  brought  before  the 
Synod  of  Pisa,  which  probably  refused  to  condemn 
him  as  a  heretic,  but  attempted  to  put  an  end  to 
his  public  work  by  ordering  him  to  enter  a  cloister. 
Despatched  with  a  letter  to  Bernard  atClairvaux, 
he  must  have  remained  there  for  a  brief  time  only, 
if  at  all,  and  returned  to  his  mission  woric  in  the 
south  of  France.  DoUinger's  supposition  that 
Heniy  was  imbued  with  Manichean  doctrines  is 
based  on  an  imjustifiable  interpretation  of  the 
account  of  Peter  the  Venerable.  For  ten  years 
Henry  pursued  his  work  without  molestation,  but 
in  1145,  at  the  instance  of  the  papal  legate  Alberic, 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux  was  sent  to  the  south  to  com- 
bat his  teachings.  Henry  was  arrested,  and  died 
probably  soon  after.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Biblioorapht:    Sources  are  Bernard  of  Clairvaux.  BpiaL, 
241-242,  in  his  Opera,  ed.  J.  Mabillon,  i.  109  sqq.,  Paris, 
1667;    Oaufrid  of  Clairvaux.  Epiat.,  6.  in  MPL,  elxxxv. 
412;    Vita  BemKardi,  iii.  16-19;   idem,  312  sqq.;   the  Es' 
ordium  magnum^  xvii.,    idem,  pp.  427-428;    Acta  epueo- 
porum  CenomanenHum,  in  J.  llabillon,  Vetera  analecia. 
Paris,  1723.     Consult:    A.  Neander,  Der  heilige  Bemhard 
und  aein  Zeitalter,   with  additions  by  Deutsch.    Gotba, 
1889;    C.  N.  Hahn,  Oeaehichte  der  Ketaer  im  Mittelalter, 
Stuttgart,  1845;    J.  J.  I.  von  Ddllinger,  BeitrOge  gur  Seh- 
tengeachichte,  i.  75  sqq.,  Munich,  1889;   E.  Vacandard.  Via 
de  S.  Bernard,  ii.  217  sqq..  Paris,  1895;   and  the  literatiire 
imder  Bernard  op  Clairvaux. 

HENRY  OF  NOERDLINGEN,  ntJrtling-en:  Ger— 
man  mystic  of  the  fourteenth  century.     His  com — 
prehensive  correspondence  with  Margareta  Ebnex* 
(q.v.),  a  nun  in  the  Dominican  convent  of  Marid 
Medingen,  near  Dillingen,  and  his  confessant,  ex- 
tending  from  1332  to  1350,  throws  valuable  light 
upon  the  mystical  life  of  the  time  and  is  the  principa/ 
source  for  Henry's  life.     About  1332  he  is  found  in 
Ndrdlingen  (in  Bavaria,  50  m.  s.w.  of  Nuremberg), 
his  native  town,   as  secular  priest  and  spiritual 
adviser  and  leader  of  mystical  souls,  surrounded  by 
pious  women,   mostly  of    the   nobility,   to  whom 
his  mother  belonged.     It  was  his  desire  to  lead  as 
many  women  as  possible  to  the  "  Common  Life  " 
and  associate  them  in  a  large  mystical  union.    On 
account  of  the  strained  relations  between  the  pope 
and  Emperor  Louis,  Henry,  as  a  faithful  son  of  the 
Church,    had    to   leave    his   native   coimtry.    He 
wandered  aimlessly  about  imtil  he  finally  settled 
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at  Basel,  in  1339»  where  Taaler  took  care  of  liim. 
Here  he  preached  daily,  often  twice  a  day,  with 
extraordinary  success.  In  1346  and  1*347  he  was 
in  Cologne,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  Bamb«rg,  collect- 
ing relics,  and  in  1348  or  !349  he  weot  to  Sulz,  in 
Alsace,  to  live  in  solitude.  In  1349  he  is  found 
again  wandering  from  place  to  place  and  preaching. 
In  1350  he  returned  to  his  native  country.  After 
the  death  of  Margaret  a  Ebner  (1351),  whom  he  had 
frequently  visited,  he  resumed  his  wandering  life. 
The  time  and  place  of  his  death  are  not  known. 
His  correspondence  with  Margarets  Ebner  is  the 
oldest  collection  of  letters  in  the  German  language 
tliat  haiS  been  preserved,  and  is  a  valuable  store- 
house of  information  for  the  history  of  culture. 
In  1344  Henrj''  translated  the  Low  Germim  "  Rev- 
elations *'  of  Matdda  of  Magdeburg  (q.v/)  into  High 
German.  From  his  intercourse  with  mystics  he 
appropriated  a  mystical  method  of  preaching,  which 
found  applause  because  mysticism  wajs  fashionable 
at  the  time,  especially  among  women,  and  it  was 
chiefly  to  them  that  his  pious,  childhke  heart  and 
hi«  amiable  character  appealed. 

(Phiupp  Stuauch.) 

BuitlooilAl'nT:  P.  Strauch.  Margareta  Ebner  und  Hein- 
ricK  van  N()rdtinoen,  FreibuTK,  1882;  W.  Prefer.  Ge«cAkAto 
4trd€utt(A0n  Mu«tik,  iL  277  tiqq.,  289  jtqq.,  Leipmo.  1881; 
R.  A.  Vatiishiui^  IIourM  with  the  Mu»ticM,  i.  216-217,  8tb 
«d.,  London,  n.d. 

HENR7  OF  ZUETPHEN.    See  Moller,  Hein- 

RICH. 

HEFRY,  JOHH  EDGAR:    Irish  Preabjrterian;   b. 
at  Ballyward  (10  m,  s.o.  of  Ban  bridge),  County 
Down.  Feb.  18^  1841.     He  was  educated  at  Queen's 
College,   Belfast  {B.A.,  Queen's  University,   1862; 
M,A.,  1864),  and  was  minister  of  his  denomination  at 
Ardatraw%  in  the  presbytery  of    Strabane    (1865- 
1879),  Canterhury  (1880^82),  and  the  Second  Presby- 
terian Church,  Deny  (188:3-90).     Since  1890  he  has 
been  professor  of  church  iiLstory  at  Magee  College, 
Londonderry.     He  was  Smyth  lecturer  in  the  same 
institution  in  1892  and  t'avey  lecturer  there  in  1896, 
In  doctrine  he  is  a  subhipsarian  Calvinist ,  in  church 
government  a  Presbyterian,  and  in  worship  Puritan- 
icwlt  but  moderately  libi^ral,  while  in  regard  to  tfie 
rieawiltg  of  the  newer  critical  school  he  is  conservative. 
;B^«ides  his  conmient^ries  on  Amos  and  Jonah  in 
y*/i«  PulpU  Cfrmmeninry  (2  vols.,  London.  1893).  he 
t»^^^^  written  The  Plan  of  tJw  House,  a  catechLsm  of 
crb^mth  government  and  worship  (Belfast,  1874). 

^SEWRY,  PAUL  EMIL:  German  clerg>*man  of  the 

F'r^Qch  Reformed  Church;   b.  at  Potsdam  Mar.  22. 

1  TG2;     d.   in   Berlin    Nov.   24,    1853.     He   was  of 

IF'FTench  descent,  and  studied  at  the  French  Ck»llege 

uok    Berlin.     He  was  for  many  yeans  paster  of  the 

^^*  '^lich  Church  in  BerUn,  and  director  of  the  French 

^■^^*^i*iary  there.     He  published  Das  Leben  Johann 

^^^tyi*«  (3  vols.,  Hamburg,  1835-44;   Eng.  transL, 

^^^■^^l^.,  London,  1849);  and  also  a  German  transla- 

^K^P^    cjf  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  French  Re- 

**»*i«Hl  Church  (Berlin,  1845). 

^^^IIKY,  MATTHEW:  Non -conformist  minister 
™  <*<immerjt^tor;  b.  at  Broad  Oak,  near  Bangor- 
*^«**«^,  Flintshire,  Wales,  Oct.  18,  1662;  d.  at 
Saat^^-ich  (17  m.  s.e.  of  Chester),  Cheshire,  June  22, 


1714.  He  was  educated  privately  at  the  home  of 
his  father,  the  Rev.  Philip  Henry  (q.v.),  and  at  the 
academy  of  Thomas  Doohttle,  Ishngton,  which 
he  attended  1680-82.  In  May,  1685,  he  l>egan  the 
fitudy  of  law  at  Gray's  Inn;  but  he  already  desired 
to  enter  the  ministry,  and  devoted  much  time  to 
theological  studies.  In  Jime.  I68(i»  he  began  to 
preach  in  the  neighborhood  of  Broad  Oak,  and  in 
the  following  January  he  preached  privately  in 
Chester.  He  was  asked  to  settle  tliero»  and  con- 
sented conditionally,  but  returned  to  Gray^s  Inn. 
After  the  declaration  of  hberty  of  conscience  by 
James  II.  in  1687,  he  was  privately  ordained  in 
London,  and  on  June  2,  1687,  he  began  his  regular 
ministry  as  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  congregation 
at  Chester.  He  renmined  in  this  charge  for  twenty- 
five  years.  After  having  several  times  declined 
overtures  from  London  eongregations,  he  finally 
accepted  a  call  to  Hackney,  London,  and  entered 
upon  his  ministry  there  May  18,  1712.  He  visited 
Chester  for  the  last  time  in  May,  1714.  On  hw 
return  journey  he  was  seized  with  apoplexy;  and 
died  at  Nantwich. 

Henry's  reputation  rests  upon  Ins  celebrated  com- 
mentary, An  ExposUloTi  of  the  Old  and  New  Teatu- 
wienU  (6  vols..  London,  1708-10;  afterward  en- 
larged and  often  reprinted;  new  ed.,  5  vols.,  New 
York,  1896).  He  lived  to  complete  it  only  as  far 
as  to  the  end  of  tlie  Acts;  but  after  his  death  certain 
non -conformists  prepared  the  Epktles  and  Revela- 
tion from  Henry's  manuscripts.  This  work  was  long 
celebrated  an  the  best  of  English  commentaries  for 
devotional  purposes.  The  aut  hor  Wtrays  a  remark- 
able fertility  of  practical  suggestion;  and,  although 
the  work  is  diffuse,  it  contains  rich  stores  of  truths, 
which  hold  the  attention  by  their  cjuaint  freslmess 
and  aptness,  and  feed  the  spiritual  life  by  their 
Scriptural  unction.  It  lias  no  critical  value;  and 
Henry  in  the  preface  expressly  says  that,  in  tliia 
department,  he  leaves  the  reader  to  Poole 'h  »Si/nop- 
*?>.  Rol>ert  Hall,  Whitefield,  and  Spurgeon  used 
the  work,  and  commended  it  iieartily.  Whitcfield 
read  it  through  four  tiroes,  the  last  time  on  his  knees; 
and  Spurgeon  sayB  iCommentmg  ami  CommcniurieSf 
p.  3)r  "  Every  minister  ought  to  read  it  entirely  and 
carefully  through  once  at  least.** 

Other  works  by  Henry  are  Memoirs  o/  .  .  .  Philip 
Henry  (1696);  A  Sarifjture  Catechism  (1702);  A 
Plain  Calechism  (1702);  The  CommunicanVa  Cotn- 
panion  (1704);  A  Method  for  Prayer  (1710);  and 
numerous  sermons,  which  are  included  in  liis  Mia- 
cellaneous  Works  (1809;  ed.  Sir  J.  B.  Williams,  1830; 
also  2  vols..  New  York,  1855,  containing  funeral 
sermons  by  Daniel  Williams,  John  Reynolds,  and 
WiUiani  Tong). 
BiBUCKmAFHTt   W.  Tone,  An  AcwurU  of  the  Life  and  Dm^ 

of  Matihtw  Htnry.  Loniioa,  17IB;    J.  B.  Williams.  Mern- 

ovtm  of  Maithexe  Henrif,  ib.   1860  (usea  Henry's  diwriew); 

C.  ChApLmin,  Matthew  Henry,  hi*  Life  and  Timea^  ib,  1859; 

A.   B,    Grosart,    Bepresentative  NonmnformisU^   ib.    1879; 

DNB,  xxvi,  123-124. 

HENRY,  PHILIP:  Eughsh  non-conformist;  b.  at 
Whitehall,  London,  Aug.  24.  1631;  d,  at  Broad  Oak. 
near  Bangor- Iscoed,  Wales,  June  24,  1696.  He 
studied  at  Westminster  School,  and  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford  (B.A,,  IIM9:  M.A.,  1652).  In  I65;i  he  went 
to   Flintshire,  North  Wales,  as   tutor  to   the  sons 
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of  John  Puleston  at  Emral  and  preacher  at  Worth- 
enbury  Chapel,  in  the  parish  of  Bangor-Iscoed.  He 
was  ordained  in  1657  and  presented  with  the 
donative  of  Worthenbury  in  1658.  For  refusing  to 
subscribe  to  the  Act  of  Uniformity  (see  Uni- 
formity, Acts  of)  he  was  ejected  from  his  liv- 
ing in  1662;  and  in  1665  he  was  driven  from  his 
home  by  the  Five  Mile  Act  (q.v.)  and  forced  to 
seek  safety  in  concealment.  He  did  not  resume 
his  regular  ministry  till  the  indulgence  of  1672. 
For  keeping  conventicles  he  was  fined  in  1681;  and 
during  the  Monmouth  rebellion  he  was  imprisoned 
in  Chester  Castle  for  three  weeks.  After  the  pro- 
clamation of  liberty  of  conscience  by  James  II.  in 
1687,  he  preached  daily  at  Broad  Oak,  Flintshire, 
the  country  estate  of  his  wife,  and  at  various  places 
in  the  neighborhood.  Nothing  was  published  by 
Henry  himself,  but  from  his  manuscripts  several 
volumes  have  been  edited  which  throw  light  on 
the  inner  life  of  early  non-conformity.  These  are: 
Eighteen  Sermons  (London,  1816);  Skeletons  of  Ser- 
mons (1834);  Exposition  .  .  .  upon  .  .  .  Genesis 
(1839);  Remains  (1848);  and  Diaries  and  Letters, 
ed.  M.  H.  Lee  (1882).  He  was  the  father  of  Mat- 
thew Henry  (q.v.),  the  commentator. 
Bibuoqrapht:  The  best  souroe  apart  from  the  DiarieM 
and  Lettert,  ut  sup.,  is  the  Memoirs,  by  hia  son  Matthew 
Henry,  London,  1606,  corrected  and  enlarged  by  J.  B. 
Williams,  ib.  1825;   DNB,  xxvi.  124-126. 

HENSCHEN,  GOTTFRIED:  The  first  pupil  and 
collaborator  of  Holland  in  the  great  work  of  his 
Acta  Sanctorum  (see  Bolland,  Jan,  Bollandists); 
b.  at  Venray  (22  m.  n.  of  Roermond),  Holland, 
Jan.  21,  1600;  d.  at  Antwerp  Sept.  11,  1681.  He 
entered  the  Jesuit  order  at  Mechlin  in  1619,  taught 
Latin  and  Greek  in  various  Flemish  schools,  and 
was  preparing  to  go  as  a  missionary  to  the  North 
when,  in  1635,  Bolland  asked  for  help  in  his  task. 
Henschen  was  chosen  as  the  most  suitable  man, 
and  so  far  justified  the  choice  that  he  may  almost 
be  called  the  creator  of  the  Acta  Sanctorum  BoUan- 
distarum  in  its  present  shape;  Bolland 's  plan  con- 
templated httle  more  than  an  expansion  of  the 
collection  of  Surius,  but  Henschen 's  scholarly  in- 
fluence induced  him  to  add  the  learned  critical 
dissertations  which  constitute  the  special  value  of 
the  work. 
Biblioqrapht:   See  the  literature  under  Acta  Marttrijm, 

Acta  Sanctorum,  and  consult  KL,  v.  1780-81. 

HENSON,  HERBERT  HENSLEY:  Church  of 
England;  b.  at  London  Nov.  8,  1863.  He  studied 
at  Oxford  (B.A.,  1884;  feUow  of  All  Souls,  1884-91; 
reelected  in  1896).  He  was  ordained  priest  in  1888, 
and  was  head  of  the  Oxford  House,  Betlmal  Green 
(1887-88),  vicar  of  Barking,  Essex  (1888-95),  and 
incumbent  of  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  llford  (1895- 
1900).  Since  1900  he  has  been  canon  of  West- 
minster and  rector  of  St.  Margaret's.  He  was  also 
select  preacher  at  Oxford  in  1895-96  and  Cam- 
bridge in  1901,  as  well  as  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of 
St.  Alban's  from  1897  to  1900.  Since  1903  he  has 
been  proctor  in  convocation  and  almoner  of  Christ's 
Hospital.  In  addition  to  editing  Church  Problems 
(London,  1900),  he  has  written  Light  and  Ijcaven 
(London,  1897);  Apostolic  Christianity  {IS^S)]  Dis- 
cipline, Law  (1898);   Cui  Bonof  An  Open  Letter  to 


Lord  Halifax  (1899);  Ad  Rem:  Thoughts  on  thd 
Crisis  in  the  Church  (1900);  Oodly  Unity  and  Con- 
cord (1902);  Cross  Bench  Views  of  Current  Church 
Questions  (1902);  Preaching  to  the  Times  (1903); 
English  Religion  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  (1903); 
The  Value  of  the  Bible  and  Other  Sermons  (1904); 
Thoughts  on  Popular  Rationalism  (1904);  Moral  Dis^ 
cipline  in  the  Christian  Church  (1905);  ReUgion  in 
Schools  (1906);  Christian  Marriage  (1907);  and 
The  National  Church:  Essays  on  its  HisL  and  Con- 
sHtuiion  (1908). 

HENSON,  POINDEXTER  SMITH:  Baptist;  b. 
at  Fork  Union,  Va.,  Dec.  7,  1831.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  Richmond  College,  Richmond,  Va.,  in 
1849,  and  from  the  University  of  Virgima  two  years 
later.  He  was  principal  of  the  Claadcal  Institute 
at  Milton,  N.  C.  (1851-53),  and  professor  of  natural 
science  at  Chowan  Female  College,  Murfrees- 
borough,  N.  C.  (1853-55).  After  bdng  pastor  of 
the  Baptist  Chiuxh  at  Fluvanna,  Va.  (1855-60), 
he  was  pastor  of  Broad  Street  Baptist  Church, 
Philadelphia  (1860-67),  of  Memorial  Church  in  the 
same  city  (1867-82),  of  the  First  Baptist  Church, 
Chicago  (1882-1901),  of  the  Hanson  Place  Baptist 
Church,  Brooklyn  (1901-03),  and  of  Tremont 
Temple,  Boston,  since  1903.  Since  1870  he  has 
been  editor  of  The  Baptist  Teacher. 

HEPBURN,  JAMES  CURTIS:  Presbyterian;  b. 
at  Milton,  Pa.,  Mar.  13,  1815.  He  was  educated 
at  Princeton  (B.A.,  1832)  and  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  (M.D.,  1836),  and  in  1840  went  to 
China  as  a  medical  missionary,  being  at  Singapore 
from  1841  to  1843,  and  at  Amoy  from  1843  to  1846. 
He  then  resided  in  New  York  imtil  1859,  when  he 
went  to  Japan,  residing  at  Yokohama  until  1892. 
In  1893  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  retired 
from  active  life.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
American  Geographical  Society  in  1859,  and  of  the 
American  Bible  Society  in  1881,  and  in  1905  re- 
ceived the  decoration  of  the  Order  of  the  Rising  Sim, 
third  class,  from  the  Emperor  of  Japan.  He  has 
written  Japanese  and  English  Dictionary  (Shanghai, 
1867;  abridged  ed.,  1873),  and  a  Bible  dictionary 
in  Japanese  (Yokohama,  1889),  besides  preparing 
Japanese  translations  of  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession, the  Shorter  Catechism,  the  Decalogue,  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Creed.  He  also  contributed 
to  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Japanese,  having 
taken  up  the  study  of  Hebrew  in  order  to  qualify 
himself  for  the  work. 

HEPPE,HEINRICHLUD WIG  JULIUS:  German 
Reformed;  b.  in  Cassel  Mar.  30,  1820;  d.  at  Mar- 
burg July  25,  1879.  He  studied  at  Marburg  1839- 
1843,  became  privat-docent  there  1844,  extraordinary 
professor  of  theology  1850,  and  ordinary  professor 
1864.  He  is  known  chiefly  as  a  church  historian, 
and  his  productive  activity  in  this  field  began  with 
studies  in  local  history.  While  serving  as  pastor 
at  Cassel  (1845-48),  he  was  moved  by  the  wealth  of 
electoral  Hesse's  private  and  public  archives  to 
w^ork  over  the  ecclesiastical  past  of  his  more  inm[ie- 
diate  neighborhood,  and  published  Die  Geschichte 
der  hessischen  Generalsynoden  von  1568-1682  (2  vols., 
Cassel,  1847).  In  1849  appeared  Die  EinfOhrung 
der  Verbesserungspunkte  in  Hessen  von  ISOJ^IBIO. 
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As  characteristic  of  the  German  Reformed  Church, 
he  notes  (1)  the  absolute  authority  of  the  divine 
word  of  Scripture  over  every  ecclesiastical  institu- 
tion; and  (2)  the  Melanchthonian-Cal\4nistic  doc- 
trine of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  Lutheranism  of  the 
Formida  of  Ortncord  is  thus  decidedly  rejected. 

Hcppe  treated  the  same  theme  in  a  seriea  of 
g:reater  and  lesser  writing,  parliculiLrly  in  his  Ge- 
schichle  des  deuUchen  Protestant  ismus  in  den  Jah- 
rm  1555-1581  (4  vols,,  Marbur^%  18*53-59),  and 
bis  DognuUxk  des  deuischen  PfotestaniUmus  im  16, 
Jahrhundert  (3  vols»,  Gotha»  1857).  In  this  connec- 
tion occurred,  in  the  years  after  1850,  the  vehement 
controversy  between  Heppe  and  A.  F.  C,  Vilmar 
(q.v.),  consistorial  councilor  at  Cassel,  over  the 
confessional  character  of  the  Church  of  Electoral 
Hesse.  Vilmar  asserted  that  the  Church  of  Hesse 
waA  originaliy  Lutheran,  and  was  so  still,  even 
thou^  it  regarded  it^lf  as  Reformed,  and  was 
thas  regarded.  The  two  disputants  came  to  an 
Often  feud  when  Vilmar  sought  to  introduce  bis 
theory  into  the  practical  Hfe  of  the  Church.  Some 
twenty  tracts  in  rapid  succession  bear  witness  to 
the  bitterness  of  the  dispute. 

Heppe  also  publiiihed  an  important  Geschichle  des 
dtuUchm  Volksschvdwmens  (5  vols.,  Got  ha,  1857-59). 
Church  history,  however,  Wiis  the  proper  field  of  bis 
scbolajtitic  labor.  His  Kirchengeschichle  beider  HmKen 
(2  vols.,  Marburg,  1876-78)  was  the  most  favorably 
received  ot  hia  works,  and  is  not  only  an  excellent 
historical  study,  but  also  a  work  of  piety  toward  bis 
much-loved  Hessian  country.  Lastly,  he  gave  at- 
tention to  two  |)€euliar  mauifeatations  of  devotion 
— Quiet ifitic  mysticism  in  the  Roman  Church,  and 
Pietism  in  the  Reformed  Church,  especially  of  the 
Netlierlands*  The  centra!  figure  of  his  Geschickle 
der  quieiistiachen  MysttJc  in  der  katholLscken  Kirche 
(Berlin,  1876)  is  Madame  Guyon,  whom  he  had  orig- 
inally intended  to  treat  in  a  monograph.  By  this 
work  Heppe  brought  to  light  a  domain  of  church 
history  which  till  then  bad  lain  wholly  in  the  dark. 
At,  the  close  he  speaks  of  similar  manifcst^itions  in 
the  Evangehcal  Church,  of  LaVatlism  and  Pietiffln 
"1  the  Netherlandish  Church,  and  thus  pn^pares  the 
way  for  liis  Geschichte  des  Pietismus  und  der  Mt^stik 
^rfer  reformierten  Kirche^  nammUlich  der  Nwder- 
vf^  (Leyden,  1879),    Heppe's  literary  activity  ii 


th^ 


^ore  praiseworthy  in  that,  as  university  in- 


V^ctor,  he  occupied  tlie  field  of  systematic  theol* 

j^J^ajdd  delivered  carefully  elaborated  lectures.   His 

^^5''r«s  on  ethics  were  issued  by  the  writer  of  this 

^^io  after  Heppe's  death  (Elberfeld,  18S2),  and 

l<joif     ^so  trani?lated  into  Dutch.    Heppe  likewise 

Qj.       ^*Ji  active  part  in  the  practical  tasks  of  the 

fj.^^^^^  and  promoted  the  foimding  of  a  Hessian 

Z^^^SfiMes'  house,  wliich  now  exists  in  Cassel  in 

3/**'    ;^rosperity.  A.  Kuhnert. 

/^^J^^^^iurnT:    Wolff  and  Raake,  Zur  Erinnerung  an  H, 
m^F*"^^*»,  Mu-bufe,   1879;  Supplemeai  to  Auotbvrg,    AUgc- 
uJ^T^  i?e*lMf»(7.  no.  22«.  1S79;    Annakn  der  Univermmi 
••""'^►MfV.  MAfburg,  1879. 

«Jr^^*tACLAS:  Bishop  of  Alexandria  from  231  or 
tV  «^^  347  or  248.  There  is  no  reaaon  to  suppose 
^^^  "^  was  an  author,  but  his  suooeasor,  Dionysius^ 
^^  ^  canon  of  *'  our  blessed  father  Heraclas.-* 
*^  Copto-Arabic  Synaxarium  (ed,  F.  Wastcnfeld, 


ii.^  Gotha,  1879,  p.  160)  says  that  he  was  the  son  of 
pagan  parenU,  who  had  him  taught  the  ancient 
piiilosophy,  and  after  their  conversion,  the  Chris- 
tian also;  that  he  was  ordained  priest  by  the  holy 
DemetriiLs,  whose  successor  he  became:  that  he 
converted  many  pagans,  and  chose  Dionysius  to 
aiisist  him  in  athminiatration,  keeping  the  teaching 
office  to  hin:kself.  Origen  (in  Eui?cbmw,  Hist  eccl., 
VI.,  xix,  13)  justifies  his  o^vn  interest  in  profane 
learning  by  the  example  of  Pantffinu.s  and  Hemclas, 
"  who  is  now  a  member  of  the  prcsbyterium  at 
Alexandria.  I  found  him  with  the  teacher  of 
philosophical  learning  [Ammoniu-s],  with  whc»m  he 
had  already  continued  five  years  before  I  began 
to  hear  lectures  on  thaso  subjects  *' — so  that  Jle- 
mchis  must  have  been  bom  not  long  after  170. 
Origen  himself  made  such  an  impression  upon  Hera- 
clas  that  he  and  his  brother  were  among  the  firet 
auditors  of  the  youthful  teacher.  At  this  time 
he  became  a  Christian,  and  soon  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  theologian.  Origen  entrustetl  to  him  the 
direction  of  the  preparatory  department  of  the 
catechetical  ahool.  He  refused  to  support  Origen 
in  his  contest  with  Demetrius,  and  after  be  went  to 
Csesarea  succeeded  liim  as  head  of  the  school^  and 
about  a  year  later  became  bishop  of  Alexandria. 
When  Origen  returned  t^  Egypt,  Heraclas  excom- 
municated Ixim  once  more,  and  deposed  Bishop 
Ammoniua  of  Themuis  because  he  allowed  him  to 
preach  in  his  church.  Probably  until  the  beginning 
of  the  thinJ  century  the  bishop  of  Alexandria  was 
the  only  bishop  m  Eg^^iit.  Eutycliius  of  Alex- 
andria (q.v.)  says  (i.  332)  that  Demetrius  conse- 
crated three  others  and  Heraclas  twenty,  and  that 
he  was  the  first  to  be  called  patriarch. 

(Adolf  Hahnack.) 

BifiuoaRAPiTY:  ABB,  JuJy,  iii,  645-647;  M.  Lc  Quien. 
Oririw  Chrvttianitt^  iu  392,  Puns,  1740;  Harnack.  f/V- 
•dkidvic,  i,  3H2,  Ii.  2,  pp.  24-25  et  posmm;  Neekcder,  ChrU- 
Uan  Church,  L  OSS*  700,  712;    DNB,  u.  897, 

HERACLEOIT.  See  Valentinus  and  His  School. 

HERACL1T0S,  her^a-cloiauB:  According  to  Euse- 
buifl  (HiM  eccL,  V.  27),  the  author  of  a  lost  work 
"  On  the  Apostle  "  (probably  a  commentary  on 
Paul's  epistles),  and  a  contemporary  of  Commodus. 

Bibuoorapht:  Hamack,  Litieratur,  i.  758-759,  U.  1,  p.  701; 
Krugen  HistoTif,  p,  224. 

m;RBELOT,  ar"bla',  DE  MOLAOIVILLE,  BAR- 
THELEMY  D»:  French  Orientalist;  b.  in  Paris 
Dec.  4,  1625;  d.  there  Dec.  8,  1695.  He  studied  at 
the  University  of  Paris,  where  he  devoted  himself 
particularly  to  Oriental  languages*  Subsequently 
be  spent  a  year  and  a  half  in  Italy,  going  there  to 
est^bhsh  relations  with  people  from  the  Orient. 
On  his  return  t<)  France  he  received  the  patronage 
of  Fouquet  and  a  pension  of  1,500  livres.  Of  this 
last,  however^  he  was  deprived  on  the  fall  of  bis 
patron  in  1661,  but  was  then  appointed  secretary 
and  mterpreter  of  Oriental  languages  to  the  king. 
On  a  second  \'isit  to  Italy  in  1666,  Ferdinand  II,  of 
Tuacany  presented  him  with  many  valuable  Eastern 
manu.scripts,  and  sought  to  retain  him  at  liis  court. 
Recalled  to  Paris  by  Colbert,  he  Wiis  granted  a 
j>eTision  by  Louis  XIV.;  and  in  1692  he  was  ap- 
pointed  the  successor  of  J.  d'Auvergne  in  the  clmir 
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of  Syriac  at  the  College  Royal.  His  life  was  spent 
chiefly  in  the  preparation  of  his  well-known  B^lio- 
Ihigye  orientale,  ou  dictionnaire  univerael  corUenarU 
girUralemerU  tout  ce  qui  regarde  la  connoissance  des 
peuple8  de  VOrierU  (ed.  A.  Galland,  Paris,  1697; 
reprinted,  Biaestricht,  1776  [supplement,  1780] ; 
Germ,  transl.,  4  vols.,  Halle,  1786-90;  best  ed., 
4  vols..  The  Hague,  1777-79).  The  work  is  mainly 
an  abridged  translation  of  the  immense  Arabic  en- 
cyclopedia of  Hajji  Khalfa,  but  it  also  contains  the 
substance  of  other  compilations  and  manuscripts. 
Despite  occasional  inaccuracies  and  inconsistencies, 
it  has  proved  an  invaluable  storehouse  of  Oriental 
learning,  and  remains  till  to-day  the  only  work  of 
the  kind  in  this  field.  The  Hague  edition  contains 
a  supplement  by  A.  Galland  and  C.  de  Visdelou, 
together  with  additional  notes  by  H.  A.  Schultens 
and  J.  J.  Reiske.  A  less  desirable  edition  is  the 
abridgment  of  M.  Desessarts  (6  vols.,  Paris,  1781- 
1783). 

Biblioobapht:  C.  Perrault,  Let  Hommet  Uliutret,  vol.  ii., 
Paris,  1700;  C.  Andllon,  Mhnoiret  concernant  lea  viee 
.  .  .  de  .  .  .  modernee  etUbrea,  p.  134,  Amsterdam,  1709; 
NiotfroD,  Mimoiree,  vol.  iv.;  Liohtenberger,  E3R,  vi.  186- 
187. 

HERBEN,  STEPHEN  JOSEPH:  Methodist  Epis- 
copalian; b.  at  London  May  11,  1861.  He  emi- 
grated to  the  United  States  in  childhood,  and  was 
graduated  at  Northwestern  University,  Evanston, 
111.,  in  1889,  and  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  Chicago, 
in  1891.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  ordained  to 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  ministry,  and  was  assistr 
ant  editor  of  the  Epworih  Herald  from  1890  to  1895, 
and  of  the  Christian  Advocate  from  1895  to  1904. 
Since  the  latter  year  he  has  been  editor  of  the 
Epwarth  Herald. 

HERBERGEN  ZUR  HEIMAT:  The  name  given 
in  Germany  to  certain  inns  or  lodging-houses  (Her- 
bergen)  intended  primarily  for  wandering  artisans, 
and  combining  the  comforts  of  the  ordinary  hostelry 
with  the  advantages  of  a  refined  and  religious  atmos- 
phere. The  founder  of  the  system  was  Clemens 
Theodor  Perthes  (1809-67),  professor  of  juris- 
prudence at  the  University  of  Bonn,  and  son  of 
F.  C.  Perthes,  the  celebrated  publisher  of  Hamburg 
and  Gotha.  The  need  of  amelioration  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  wandering  youth  among  the  German 
working  classes  had  long  been  recognized,  and  as 
early  as  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century  some  attempts  in  that 
direction  were  made,  chiefly  through  the  publication 
of  new  guide-books  for  the  use  of  traveling  jour- 
neymen. Johann  Heinrich  Wichem  (q.v.)  had 
discerned  in  the  class  of  itinerant  workingmen 
a  dangerous  means  for  the  dissemination  of  com- 
munistic ideas.  There  existed  in  1854,  when 
Perthes  first  began  his  work,  so-called  "  Pilgrims' 
Houses  "  in  a  few  of  the  larger  cities,  but  these 
failed  to  reach  the  great  mass  of  young  men.  The 
first  Herberge  zur  Heimat  was  opened  at  Bonn  in 
May,  1854,  and  such  wise  foresight  did  Perthes 
display  in  formulating  his  scheme  that  at  the 
present  day,  when  the  number  of  workingmen 's  inns 
has  risen  to  about  500,  the  same  principles  control 
that  he  advanced  in  his  classic  work  on  the  subject 


(D<u  Herhergnoesen  der  Handwerktgeadlen,  G< 
1856;   2d  ed.,  1883). 
The  Herbergen  are  primarily  pubUc  inns  in 

they  are  supplied  with  all  the  candorta  to  be  fni* ^  -^ 

in  such  institutions,  and  are  quite  free  frcnm 
suggestion  of  charity;  expenses  must  be  met 
income,  and  only  the  funds  neceasaiy  for  the 
lishment  of  new  houses  are  derived  from  free 
The  Herbergen  are  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  st 
Christian  decency;  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquc=^xr8, 
gaming,  and  excess  of  all  kinds  are  prohibited.  V  m^  ch 
house  is  under  the  management  of  a  Hausvater,  ^i  *  lio 
receives  a  fixed  salary,  and  thus  is  free  from  tem|^=» 'Ca- 
tion to  advance  his  personal  welfare  at  the  expt^^WMx 
of  his  guests.  Morning  and  evening  prayers 
held  by  the  Hausvater,  at  which  the  guests 
invited  to  be  present,  but  attendance  is  voluni 
A  broader  spirit  than  that  which  prevailed  dusrTi_zig 
the  first  period  of  the  system  animated  the  mmy^  jge- 
ment  of  the  Herbergen  during  the  last  twenty  y^^-^us 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  inevitable  resuE'^  of 
the  great  process  of  transformation  from  agricuL'C-v.xre 
and  home  production  to  highly  developed  indimi^rft^iy 
and  commercialism  that  began  in  Germany  sa.^'^r 
the  war  with  France.  With  the  influx  of  hord^^  of 
workingmen  into  the  cities  the  old  familiar  relad.<3n- 
ship  between  Hausvater  and  guests  became  im- 
possible; yet  the  old  spiritual  influence  has  z^ot 
been  abandoned .  For  the  harmonious  mordinrfc^  ^od 
of  effort,  provincial  Herbergen  associations  a»  ^^^^nll 
as  a  national  society  have  been  organiied. 

(TU£ODOR  SCHlFKX<. .  3 

BxBUOoaAPRT:  Besides  the  work  of  Perthes  named  i.xs  the 
text,  consult:  G.  Augener,  Die  Herbergen  cvr  Heimtrm€  «stf 
die  Verein»hA%ieer  in  ihrer  eodaUn  Bedeuiung  fiir  (i€^  ^ 
oenwxrt,  Bielefeld,  I860:  H.  Rathmann.  Die  H^*  *«»■ 
awr  Heimat  nock  ihrer  biakerigen  EniwickMung,  Hsrr*  ***"*• 
1876;  H.  H&pe,  Die  Herberge  aur  Heimat,  in  Kleim^  ^^ 
liothek  for  innere  Miaaion,  parts  ix.-x.,  Leipsio,  X879; 
H.  Cuno.  Die  Herberge  zur  Heimat,  Bau  und  Einri^9aS9*^, 
Leipsic.  1883;  Die  Herbergen  aur  Heimat,  Denkadtr^f^  ^ 
CentralnAusachuaaea  fUr  innere  Miaaion,  Berlin,  XSSS. 
Much  material  on  the  subject  may  be  found  in  tb^  peri- 
odical Die  ArbeiterkoUmie,  1884-4)6,  sucoeeded  bsr  -^ 
Wanderer,  1897  sqq. 

HERBERGER,  VALERIUS:   Lutheran  preax?!^^' 
b.  at  Fraustadt  (50  m.  s.s.w.  of  Posen)  Apr-    21, 
1562;  d.  there  May  18,  1627.    He  studied  for  ttt^ 
years  at  Freistadt  in  Silesia,  and  then  entePB<i    ^ 
University  of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  and  in    1^2 
that  of  Leipsic.     In  1584  he  became  a  teadi^*"  "* 
his  native  city,  in  1590  deacon,  and  in  1599  pa^'^^' 
in  which  office  he  was  very  successful  under  ^•'^Jj 
difficulties.    When  Sigismund  III.,  a  pupil  of     '^ 
Jesuits,  ordered  his  congregation  to  cede  their  he: 
of  worship  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  Herberger 
quired  two  private  residences,  which  he  gradia-^^^ 
transformed  into  a  church.     In  1613  a  pestile      "*" 
broke  out  at  Fraustadt.    Herberger  performed 
pastoral  duties  with  undaunted  faithfulness,  anc —   . 
t  hese  anxious  days  composed  his  only  song,  '^'^-^^^^^^^w 
has  found  a  place  in  all  Evangelical  hymn-boc::^^^ ,, 
"  Valet  will  ich  dir  geben,  du  arge  falsche  IFr^^^^^j^ 
("  O  world,  so  vain,  I  leave  thee  ").   He  was  a  fer 
writer.     His  most  comprehensive  work  is  Ma^ 
Dei  de  Jesu  scriptura  nucleo  et  medulla  (12  pa^^ 
1601-18),  meditations  on  the  Pentateuch,  Josh    -^     ' 
Judges,  and  Ruth,  intended  to  emphasiie  the 
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I  of  Christ  in  the  Old  Testament.     Herberger  also 

-^,i^' :w-^z»tfi  commetitaries  on  Rev.  xxi.-xxji,  und  pub- 

XJ-^^^^^^  thetn  as  Himmli^ches  Jerusalem  (tUUO).     Of 

collections  of  sermons  may  be  mentioned  Pas- 

Bigrr    (1611),    Traucrbirulen    or    fiinenil    ser- 

(7  vols.,  1611-21),  EvangelUclw   IltTzptmlUk 

^  X  ^^>  ^3).    After  hia  death  appeared  Epistoiinche  IJerz- 

^^^^^^^.^^ilie,  97  Pr&iigten  uber  Je^us  Sirach,  and    Stop- 

,^:^^^ ^:>cmiiUe  (Bermons  on  various  texts).    Several  of 

^:^i^^       works  were  reprinted  in  the    nineteenth  cen- 

^^-■^^"'y*  (FeHDINAND  CoHRH.) 

^^^,k:^  jlJOORafbY:   S,  F.  Lftuterbach,  Vita,  fama  et  fata  Valerii 

1^^^  ^sHMTtferii,  Ldpaic,  1708  Uh«  biuii»  of  fiumerou»  pcipular 
^t^.^=s0o^nUK  \.  HooRchel  Val.  Herbrrarr,  Halle,  1889; 
^j>^  -DB^  vol.  xu.  The  voLyme  of  fielect«d  eermona,  ed. 
^::>«l>ha],  Letpsic,  1892,  oontaiaa  a  bdograpbioai  tairoduo- 

:tIERBERT,  EDWAJRB   (Lord  Herbert  of  Chcr- 
r)*     See  Deism,  L,  §  1. 


:^IERBERT,    GEORGE:     English    poet;     b.    at 

;^Co»3tgomery,  Wales,  Apr.  3>  1593;  d.  at  Beraorton 

^■^    ict\,  w.  of  Salisbury),  Wiltshire,  Feb.,  1633  (buried 

^^A^k.T^^  3),     He  was  a  brother  of  Lord  Herbert  of 

CITi:^i^^^ry.     At  the  age  of  twelve  he  wjis  sent  to 

^^  ^^iS^tmioster  School,  and  hubsequently  to  Trinity 

C3c»llcge,  Cambridge  (B,A.,  1613;  M.A.,  1616).  Here 

txi^      ^MJComplishments  secured  liim  a  fellowship  in 

1.^1. 6,  and  the  public  oratorsliip  of  the  university  in 

T61Q,  a  position  which  he  resigned  in  1627,     As 

"UJixi'vcrsity  orator  he  came  into  close  contact  with 

^\\^3    ling,  and  spwnt  much  time  at  court,  hoping  to 

ol-»t.£ftin  preferment   in    the  Bervdco  of    the   State. 

-'^^^^^oog  his  friends  were  Francis  Bacon,  Sir  Henry 

^^«>t:loii,  Izaak  Walton,  John  Donne,  and  Bishop 

'^^^^'irewes*    On  the  death  of  James  I.  in  1625,  he 

"^■^t^Hdrew  from  court  life  and  retired  to  the  home 

^^  ^  friend  in  Kent  to  study  theology.     The  follow- 

~^^S  jear  he  was  ordained  deacon  and  presented  to 

***^    prebend  of  Layton  Ecclesia,  Himtingdon.shirc!, 

*^  '^riich  was  attached  an  estate,  with  a  dilapidated 

~^M*ch,  at  Leigh  ton,  two  miles  from  Little  Gidding, 

^^  lunne  of  Nicholas  Ferrar  (q.v.).    Under  Ferrar's 

?***<4ance  Herbert  restored  the  church;  and,  indeed, 

^^rm  largely  through  Ferrar*»  influence  that  he 

j^^-trnately  gave  himself  completely  to  a  religious 

"^-     In  Apr.,  1630,  he  was  presented  by  Charles  1. 

*  ^lie  rectory  of  Fugglcstone  mth  Bemerton,  Wilt* 

***-*>e.    His  short  ministry  of  three  years  at  Bemer- 

^^^   isu  characterized  by  such  a  saint-Uke  devotion 

^     bis  duties  that  he   was  called  '*  Holy  George 

^^ilaert/'      Next    to    Chriatiajiity    he    loved    the 

'^^nbliahed  Church.    His  fame  now  rests  upon  the 

P*^*ttum<ms  volume,  The  Temple:    Sacred  Poertut 

'■^^  Prwale  Ejaculutums  (ed.  N.  Ferrar,  Cambridge, 

1033,  and  often;  facsimile  reprint,  with  preface  by 

J '  ^ ,  Shi>rt  house ,  Lone  Ion ,  1 882 ) ,   Tho  ugh  his  poems 

»^  often  marred  by  verbal  conceits,  their  genuine 

p^^ty  and    devotional    fervor    have    made    them 

t^^ouji  ciassics,   and  given   Herbert    a  position, 

^^■''Bd  only  by  John  Keble,  as  the  poet  of  Anglican 

**^ogy.    Herbert  V  prose-work,   A    Prieat  la  the 

fmpU :  or,  the  Cauniji/  Parson  {ed.  H.  C.  Beeching, 

toord.    1898),    first    published    in    hw     Remains 

(London,  16*52),  is  an  excellent  treatise  on  pastoral 

tbeoiogy.    Of  the  many  editions  of  Herbert,  the 

belt  IB  that  by  A.  B.  Grosart^  Tfie  Compkle  Works 


in  Prose  and  Verse  of  George  Herbert,  with  valuable 

introduction  (3  vols.,  Loudon,  1874). 

BiBLioGAAfHY:  A  bioemphical  notioe  by  B.  Oley  was  pre> 
fijced  to  th«  Country  Par§OH^  ed,  of  1652  and  often  in  Jete 
f dirjons  of  hi«  poemii;  the  Memoir  by  Ixaak  WaltoQ  first 
appftired  ill  1&70,  then  \a  the  coltected  Lives  of  Doiin«, 
Hoijker,  ed.  of  1674,  and  often  in  editions  of  Herbert's 
poerii*),  Cunaultt  Life  of  Georsfe  Hgrbert  af  Bemerton, 
Luiidnn.  1S93;  A.  G.  Hydo,  George  Herbert  and  hie  Times, 
ib,  l&Oti. 

HERDER,     Mr'der,     JOHAim      GOTTFRIED: 

Suf>erinten<ient     at     Weimar,     contemporary    of 

Goethe,  and    influential   btjth  in   German 

Life,  church  afTaiis  and  German  literature;  b.  at 
Mohrungen  (62  m.  s^fl.w.  of  Kdnigaberg), 
East  Prussia,  Aug.  26,  1744;  d.  at  Weimar  Dec. 
Wf  1803.  He  studied  theology,  pliilosophy,  and 
ancient  science  at  Kdnigsberg,  1762-64,  and  had 
Kant  as  his  teacher  and  fatherly  friend.  While 
still  a  young  clergyman  and  teacher  at  the  Riga 
cathedral  school,  he  establi.shed  his  literarj'  reputa- 
tion by  the  Fragmente  iihcr  die  newute  deidsche 
LUteraiur  (Riga,  1767)  and  the  KHtischen  Bilder 
(1769),  From  1771  to  1776  he  had  tho  position  of 
court  preacher  and  councilor  of  the  consintory  at 
Biickeburg;  then  he  was  culled  to  Weimar  as  super- 
intendent  to  undertake  the  management  of  ecclesi- 
astical and  school  affairs.  Here  he  .fpent  the  rest 
of  his  life,  and  here  a  bronze  statiie  tells  of  bis  glory. 

Herder,  the  theologix*in  among  the  classics  and  the 

classic  author  among  the  German  theologians,  is 

equally  great  in  poetry,  criticism,  in 

His  Great-   the  lustory  of  civilization,  literature 

nes£  and     and  art,  in  philosophy  and  pedagogics, 

Ability,  in  reUgion,  religious  inquiry,  and  theol- 
ogy. Everywhere  he  sought  new  patlis, 
found  new  openings,  and  inspired  minds.  The  best 
thinkers  of  the  nation,  Lesaing,  Wieland,  Goethe, 
Lavater,  Jacobi,  valued  him  highly.  The  extent  of 
his  knowledgt*  is  remarkably  wide*  He  had  an  open 
eye  for  all  tliat  is  true,  good,  and  beautiful,  which 
always  and  everywhere  has  proved  the  godly  in- 
stinct of  humanity.  He  united  critical  sharpness 
with  intuitive  geniality,  deep  learning  with  inex- 
liaustible  productivity.  With  rao.st  ardent  diligence 
he  coUected  the  products  of  human  civilization  and 
godly  revelation  from  the  Bible,  in  the  mythologies, 
popidar  traditions  and  songs,  in  the  founders  of 
religions  and  the  law^vers,  poets,  and  tliiukers  of 
aU  nations,  and  aU  that  he  found  hero  and  in  the 
pliUosophers  from  Zoroaster  to  Spinoza,  Leibnitz, 
Rousseau,  and  Shaftesbury,  he  worked  into  liis 
philosophy  of  mankind. 

The  dry  veins  of  theology,  too,  were  filled  with 

fresh  blooid  by  Herfler.    His  sense  of  truth  and  love 

of  freedom,  his  refined  taste  and  wide- 

His  Serdce  minded  toleration^  have  had  a  very 

to  Theology  favorable  influence  upon  religious  Uf© 

and         and  ideas.  Liturgies,  homiletics,  hymn* 

Religion,  ology  owe  him  as  much  as  the  Cliris- 
tian  catecliism^  the  study  of  theology, 
and  tho  practical  training  of  the  clergy.  He  revived 
church  history,  he  freed  dogmatics  from  the  bonds 
of  scholasticism;  he  was  a  great  promoter  of  the 
esthetic  and  practical  religioas  estimation  of  the 
Bible  as  well  as  of  its  hL'^torical  and  critical  value;  he 
discovered  the  law  of  a  progresaing  reformation  and 
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wonderfully  prepared  the  renovation  of  the  Christian 
faith,  the  deliverance  of  the  spirit  of  religion  from 
the  law  of  a  dead  form.  Herder  fought  against  the 
insipid  and  weak  neology  as  well  as  against  rigid 
orthodoxy.  The  Bible  was  all  and  everything  to 
him.  In  the  different  epochs  of  his  development 
he  always  was  its  defender,  the  cultivator  of  truly 
Protestant  principles,  an  honest  judge  of  the  dispu- 
ting parties,  a  prophet  of  the  regeneration  of  Chris- 
tianity,  a  speaker  for  Christian  humanity.  He  does 
not  dispute,  like  a  scholastic  theologian,  for  words, 
forms,  theological  formulas,  but  for  the  eternal  truth 
of  the  gospel  of  love.  He  is  not  afraid  to  acknowl- 
edge the  mythical,  traditional,  poetical  elements  in 
Bible  history,  but  he  always  tries  to  set  forth  the 
highest  ideas  of  God  in  their  gloxy.  He  is  neither 
a  dry  materialist  nor  a  bombastic  metaphysician. 
He  wants  to  be  a  Bible-theologian  in  the  spirit  of 
Luther,  and  has  become  the  "  John  the  Baptist  of 
modem  theology." 

Of  his  theological  works  the  following  may  be 
mentioned  here:  Die  dUeste  Urkunde  des  Menschen- 

geschlechta  (2  vols.,  Riga,  1774-76),  in- 
Theological  quiries  into  the  first  two  chapters  of 
Works.      Genesis;    two  contributions  to  New 

Testament  theology  entitled  ErldtUer- 
ungen  aiia  einer  neugeoffneten  morgenldndischen 
Quelle  (the  Zend-Avesta;  1775)  and  Briefe  von  zwei 
BrUdem  Jesu  in  unaerem  Kanon  (the  Epistles  of 
James  and  Jude;  1775);  also  Provimialbldtier  an 
Prediger  (1774),  an  apology  against  the  theology  of 
the  Aufkldrung,  These  works  Herder  published 
while  at  BUckeburg.  At  Weimar  he  published 
lAeder  der  Liebe  (the  Song  of  Solomon,  "  the  purest 
and  sweetest  love-poetry  of  old  times  ";  1778); 
Maran  Atha  oder  daa  Buck  von  der  Zukunft  dea 
Herm  (the  Apocalypse;  1779);  Briefe  Oberdaa  Stu- 
dium  der  Theologie  (1780-81),  a  kind  of  theolog- 
ical encyclopedia,  including  a  whole  series  of  essays 
and  inquiries  of  excgetic  and  dogmatic  contents 
about  the  "  Redeemer  according  to  the  First  Three 
Gospels  ";  the  "  Son  of  God  according  to  St.  John 
the  Evangelist,  the  Facts  of  Whitsuntide,  and  of  the 
Resurrection  ";  about  the  "  Spirit  of  Christianity  "  ; 
"  Religion  in  Comparison  with  Dogmatic  Opinions 
and  Customs  "  ;  "  Christianity  and  anti-Christian- 
ity"; Vom  Geist  der  ebrdischen  Poesie  (2  vols.,  1782- 
1783;  Eng.  transl.,  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry,  2  vols., 
Burlington,  1833),  a  book  that  broke  a  path  for 
the  study  of  Hebrew  Poetry  (sec  Hebrew  Lan- 

OUAGE    AND    LITERATURE,     III.).      Much  that   is   of 

value  has  also  been  preserved  in  Herder's  occa- 
sional addresses  and  sermons.  His  deepest  views 
are  revealed  in  his  philosophical  works  concerning 
God,  "  Perception  and  Feeling,"  and  in  the  Ideen 
zur  Geschichie  der  Philosophie  der  Menschheit  (4 
vols.,  1784-91). 

Herder's  final  and  ripest  ideal  was  the  regenera- 
tion of  Christianity  through  the  Bible,  the  extension 
of  the  Reformation  to  church  dogmas  corrupted  by 
Oriental  and  Alexandrian  ideas,  the  restoration  of 
the  religion  of  Christ  in  contrast  to  the  religion 
addressed  to  Christ,  the  revival  of  the  ecclesiastical 
theory  according  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  the  renova- 
tion of  religious  language.  He  never  tires  of  repeat- 
ing that  religion  has  its  place  in  the  mind  and  feeling. 


and  that  the  way  of  thinking,  confidence,  kindneafe^^g. 

charity,  and  truth  are  its  quintessence  and  "ir^n"^  ^uJ, 

meaning.  A.  Werner..^  .^ 

Bibliography:    A  very  rich  literature  is  indicated  in  ^^  ^ 

Britith  Museum  CataloQue  and  Supj^emenL    A  "^"t*'  m   jIlu 

edition  of  the  Werke,  ed.  W.  Suphan,  appeared  in  33  rr~^     ^^i^^ 

Berlin,  1877-00;    his  Erinnerunoen  in  2  vols,  appea^^^^^^ 

Stuttgart,  1820;   a  LebenMld  in  3  vols.,  Erlangen.  18EZZMB46- 

1848:     Unoedruckte  Briefe,  3  vols..  Frankfort,  1856 ^7; 

Briefe  von  und  an  Herder,  3  vols.,  Leipsie,  1861-62;  B^  '^irieft 
an  Hamann,  Berlin*  1880.  Consult:  A.  Werner.  He^^^ffde^ 
alt  Tkeotoge,  Berlin,  1871;  R.  Haym,  Herder  naek  eei  J=Snm 
Leben  und  Wirken,  2  vols.,  ib.  1877-85;  £.  KQhnem^^_^.duio, 
Herder,  Leipsie,  1004;  H.  Dechent,  Herder  und  die  A  tike 

tUdte  Bebrachtung  der  heiligen  Schrift,  Giessen,  1004 
Muthesius,  Herder's  Familienleben,  Berlin.  1004; 
Baumsarten,  Herder's  lAbenewerk  und  die  reliffidm  F 
der  Qeoenwni,  TObincen,  1005;  R.  Weilandt,  He: 
Theorie  von  der  Religion,  Berlin,  1005;  R.  Stephaa,  H^ 
in  BUckeburg,  Tabin«en,  1005. 

HERDING.    See  Pastoral  Life,  Hebrew. 

HERESY:  A  view  or  opinion  not  in  accord  ^  ^itb 
the  prevalent  standards.    The  Greek  word  ^aw— ^^sw, 
meaning  originally  a  choice,  then  a  self-chosen  hs^slief, 
is  appUed  by  the  Fathers  as  early  as  the  third      <;en- 
tury  to  a  deviation  from  the  fundamental  ChrL^tiaQ 
faith,  which  was  punished  by  exclusion  fron:^.  the 
Church.    From  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  the 
emperors  accepted  the  view  that  they  were  l>ouDd 
to  use  their  temporal  power  against  heretics  for 
the  maintenance  of  purity  of  doctrine;  Theodlosiiu 
the  Great  attempted  to  exterminate  heretics  by  a 
system  of  penalties,  which  was  extended  hy  his 
successors  and  maintained  by  Justinian .    Any  devia- 
tion from  the  orthodox  belief  might  be  punished  by 
infamy,  incapacity  to  hold  office  or  give  testimony, 
banishment,  and  confiscation  of  property;  the  death 
penalty  was  only  prescribed  for  certain  sects,  such 
as  the  Manichean.    The  severer  punishments  were 
imposed  on  the  leaders  of  heretical  sects,  or  for  the 
conferring  and  receiving  of  orders  within  them  aro 
for  public  gatherings.     This  legislation  was  i^^* 
accepted  in  the  Merovingian  kingdom,  which  1^'^ 
it  to  the  Church  to  combat  heresy  with  spirit  vifll 
weapons;    the  Visigothic  law,  on  the  other  haX»d, 
took  the  same  standpoint  as  the  Roman.  The  C»-^ 
lingian  period  provided  penalties  for  the  pracrt  ^ 
of  paganism;    but  in  the  twelfth  and  thirtee:J!^; 
centuries  the  rise  and  spread  of  heretical  se^^^^ 
especially  the  Cathari,  led  to  active  ecclesiastE^^ 
legislation  against  heresy.    As  eariy  as  the  eleve^^  . 
century,    the   secular   authorities   in   France  t^^jj, 
Germany  had  punished  individual  heretics  ^^^'^^ 
death,  and  the  councils  of  the  twelfth  declared  ^^'^■i^ 
bound   to  use   their  power  in  this  way.    ^^-^x. 
Frederick  I.  and  II.,  and  Louis  VIII.,  IX.,  and^^l 
of  France  were  enacting  laws  of  this  kind,  theeccl^^^^^ 
astical  view  that  heresy  came  by  right  before  ^^1^ 
Church's  tribunal  led  to  the  erection  of  spec^^^ 
church  courts  with  a  procedure  of  their  own  (^^j^^ 
Inquisition;   Jurisdiction,  Ecclesiastical).        ^t^e 
the  present  Roman  Catholic  practise,  heresy  is  ^^^^^ 
wilful  holding  by  a  baptized  person  of  doctrii^^^^e 
which  contradict  any  article  of  faith  defined  by  ^^^^^^^J 
catholic  Church,  or  which   have  been  com'       ^^ 
by  a  pope  or  a  general  council  as  heretical,  provi< 


that  the  holder  knows  the  right  faith  and  mai^^^  ^ 
o{)en  profession  of  his  departure  from  it.    The  V^^^ 
alty  is  excommunicatio  maior  lata  BenUntia,  wh^^^ 
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ti  tut  ion  ApoBtoticoi  airce  of  1S69  is 
rvctl  to  the  pope;  forfeiture  of  Chm- 

for  clerics,  deposition  and  degrada- 
upenitent    heretics,    deUvcrj'    to    tiie 

for  a  variety  of  secular  penalties. 
,   the   Roman    Catholic    Church   still 

old  severe  legialation,  and  aa  late  as 
IL  confirmed  a  ruling  of  thtJ  cardinal 
m  these  prineiplea  in  relation  to  those 
i  Protestant  services  in  Rome.  But 
oaition  of  the  Church  in  modem  thnes 

the  imposition  of  ecclcHiastieal  pcnal- 
ber  of  decisions  of  the  Congregation  of 
€e  and  of  local  councils,  it  is  true,  still 
Aely  any  communicalio  in  dimnui  with 

I  as  attendance  at  Protestant  services 
toae  of  worship),  and  extend  as  far  as 
i  to  the  avoidance  of  sending  children 
;  schools, 

ngdical  Churches  not  a  few  relics  of  the 
e  have  continued,  although  Luther  at 
iliing  to  recojajnize  heresy  as  an  offense; 
[ig  of  the  burning  of  St*r\'ctus  (q.v.), 
f  the  older  Protestant  constitutions 
r  as  a  crime,  with  special  reference  to 
tsta»  whose  punishment  by  the  severe 
he  sectilar  government  was  applauded 
tmers.  But  logically  the  Evangelical 
ih  dedines  to  force  the  consciences  of 
and  appeals  solely  to  Scripture  for  the 
of  its  doctrines ,  can  only  rebuke 
CtrineB  as  erroneous,  and  comtaend  to 
srtation  those  who  hold  them.  Tlus 
tvent  the  disciplinary  dismissal  of  a 
in  his  teaching  traasgre&scs  the  bounds 

II  freedom;  and  on  the  part  of  a  lay- 
Uc  attitude  of  hostihty  toward  the 
aith  would  properly  subject  him  ako 

extending,  in  cqsg  of  obstinate  per- 
trmal  exclusion  from  church  fellows  I  lip, 
modem  practise  this  is  seldom  em- 

OkTHODOXY.  (P,  HlNBCHlUSt) 

From  the  1eg»I  standpoiBt:  B.  Hobboiue, 
fwv  OS  CognwMe  bv  the  Spiritual  Courts, 
t,  »n*wiered  by  F.  Ranclolpbp  Seriptural  Rf- 
ptvrat  ArtrumentM,  ib.  1793;  N,  MOni-hen,  Dom 
tmiehin&rtahren  und  Strafrecht.  ii.  316.  Ct>- 
E.  Lfitung,  QieMchichte  de*  dentachen  Kirchen- 
tqq.*  Stmaburg,  1878;  J.  Havet,  L'lUretie 
Uier  ou  moyen  d4fe,  Parif*.  1S81;  P.  Farinac- 
A«  Churdk  of  Rom«  in  CaMe»  of  HerMy,  Lon- 
B.  Oiddoiuj,  PracHca  inquigitioniM  heretia 
Inn,  1886:  A.  L.  Eichtcr,  Lehrbuch  cfr«  .  .  . 
t  ed,  W.  Kjihr.  p.  229.  Lfcipfiio,  1880;  P.  Hm- 
kenrecM  ...  in  Deui4Khland,  iv.  790.  844. 
J78»  079.  vi.  186,  im,  ButUd,  1886-97. 
^rieaJ  lido  conaiiU:  G.  Arnold,  Unpartei- 
n^  und  KfUerhiattiriet  SHcJbiJifrbaiisen,  1740; 
Uoh.  EfUwurf  tin^  volUt&ndioefi  HviUyrie  dtr 
V  volfc,  Let[Mi«t  1762-85;  N.  Lardncr,  HUt 
it  €i  Sim  Fint  Two  CetUurieM,  LondoD,  1780; 
1^  Btmim  of  Ifm  ApoMtotic  Aee,  Oicrorij, 
Hahn.  Ketur  Im  MUUiaUm;  3  vols..  Biuit- 
5;  J.  H.  BItmt,  DicHonanf  of  Sscts,  Here- 
iital  Portia  and  SdiooU  of  Reliffum*  TKouQht, 

1874;  M.  Menendes  y  Pefnyo.  HUimia  de 
m  E9pafUy{^,  3  ro\n„  Madrid,  1881;  H.  H. 
ipal  HereaieM  Retaling  U>  our  Lord's  Incarna- 
t  1881;  A.  Hllgccifeld,  Our  KeUerveschichie 
nihums,  Leipaic.  1S84;  F.  Tocco,  L'Errtia 
,  Florenco.  1884;  8.  E.  Herri ck,  Sotne  Here- 
iajft  BoitOD,  18&5;    P.  Pierinj,  La  GewMi  del 


Liittralitmo.  Prato,  1889;  U.  Robert,  Let  Siena  d'in- 
famie  an  moyen  dgt,  H^^iiques,  Purii*,  1889;  J.  J.  I.  Vod 
DuUingcT.  Beitr^go  tur  Sfktrnffe^chichtr  deM  Mittstallert,  2 
vols.,  Munjeb,  1890;  C.  Iletiaer.  Beilr&oe  zur  OraaniMation 
der  pfipBUichen  KetzieroerieMe,  Lcipoic,  1890;  A  D,  Wliite, 
Ifittt.  of  ihe  Warfare  of  Sdenet  unth  Thi^oUtgu^  New  York. 
1 896;  H .  C .  H  i  1 1  e  r.  IfereMe*,  6  vo  b. .  I^  n  do  n ,  1 899  - 1 902. 
A  history  of  the  attitude  of  the  English  law  is  given  in 
J.  H,  Blunt,  Diciiomtry  of  Dotitrinal  and  HiJitori^al  Thtol- 
ogy,  pp.  306-311.  Philadelphia.  1870.  Comult  also  the 
literature  under  Arianism,  Donatism.  EuTYnriA?iift*i, 
GivoRTriiHH.  iNQcrmmoN^  Montan;ib«.  Pfxaqianisu.  etc,« 
and  consult  ali*o  tbo  works  on  the  history  of  tho  CbriB- 
tian  Churcb;   DCB.  ii.  907-011;    DC  A,  L  706-769. 

HERETIC  BAPTISM. 

Its    Validity    Denies  I,     Controversy    between   Cyprian 

and  Stephen  ($1). 
Tho  I>omiti«t  Controversy.     Auigrufitine  (f  2). 
Attitude  of  th«  Eastern  Church  (J  3), 
Tbe  Roman  Catholic  Poirition  (S  4). 
The  Pfoteatant  Position  (§5). 

The  initiation  into  the  Church  was  accomplished 
from  the  bcgiamng  by  Baptism  (q,v,),  and  the  ques- 
tion naturally  arose,  how  is  the  rite  to 
1.  Iti  Valid-  be  regarded  if  the  adminiatrant  did  not 
ity  Denied*  Ijclong  to  the  true  communion?  If  the 
Controversy  working  of  the  Spirit  waa  effective  ex- 
between  chisiveJy  in  the  Church,  a  new  baptism 
Cypriau  and  of  thase  baptized  into  a  heretical  body 
SteplieQ.  seemed  inevitable.  Even  Clement  of 
Alexandria  regarded  the  baptism  of 
heretics  as  not  genuine  {Strom. t  i.  19).  Tertullian 
declares  with  great  vigor  againnt  heretic  baptism 
{De  baptismOf  xv.),  and  in  a  Greek  work  now  lost 
treated  especially  of  the  subject.  A  Carthaginian 
E^ynocl  held  under  Agrippinua,  betwetMi  2(X>  and  220, 
declared  baptism  performed  outside  of  the  Church  in- 
valid (Cyprian,  Epht.,  Ixx,  Pxxi.]  4).  In  Asia  Minor, 
at  the  synods  of  Iconium  and  SjTuiada,  the  baptism 
of  the  MonfanLsts  was  not  rccogniaed  (Eusebius, 
Hist  e^!cLt  VII,,  \iL5;  Plrmilian,  in  Epi^nt.  Cypriani, 
Ixxiv,  [lxx\\]5).  As  for  Rome,  Hippolytus  charges 
Calixtus  (pope  217-222)  with  having  first  (hardly 
"  especially  '')  intrcxlueed  the  repetition  of  baptism 
{PhUosopfiaumejia,  ix.  12).  Nevertheless,  Stephen 
(253-257)  could  assert  as  Roman  tradition  the  rece|>- 
tion  of  heretics  and  schismatics  by  mere  impositit>n 
of  handfi.  Stephen's  position  m  not  altogether  clear. 
According  to  Cyprian  {Epi^t.,  Ixxiv.  jlxxv,])  and 
Euaebius  (Hist.  eccLj  viL  2),  Stephen  regardetl  the 
imposition  of  hands  at  the  reception  of  all  heretics 
as  sufficient  J  but  some  Christian  form  of  baptism  is 
evidently  presupposed  (Cyprian,  ^pisf.Jxxiv.pxxv.] 
9,  18;  Ixxii.  [Ixxiii.]  18;  Ixxiii.  [lxxiv.]5).  Also  the 
beginning  of  the  controversy  with  Cypirian  is  not 
clear.  But  Cyprian/s  letters  Ixvi.  and  Ixvii.  [Ixviii. 
and  Ixvii.]  show  that  the  relation  between  Cyprian 
and  Stephen,  who  held  communion  with  bishops 
who  had  lapsed,  was  not  at  all  friendly*  According 
to  the  extant  sources,  Cyprian  opened  the  eontro' 
versy,  probably  provoked  by  Stephen.  At  first 
Cyprian  carried  on  tho  contest  with  the  help  of 
African  coimcils.  The  synod  at  Carthage,  in  255, 
declared  that  "  no  one  could  be  baptised  out  of  the 
Church"  (Cyprian,  EpisL,  Ixix.  [lxx,|  1),  without 
mentioning  St^^phen*  At  the  sjTiod  of  256,  seventy- 
one  bishopa  decided  in  like  manner  (Cj'prian,  EpiM.f 
Ixxii.  [Ixxiii.]),  and  so  did  the  cighty-se\*en  bishops 
assembled  on  Sept.  1  of  tho  same  year;   but  their 
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decision  was  not  to  be  binding  upon  bishops  who 
represented  another  tradition.  Nevertheless,  the 
rupture  with  Rome  could  not  be  avoided  (Cyprian, 
Epist.,  Ixxiii.  [Ixxiv.]),  and  this  because  Stephen 
refused  all  concessions.  Cyprian  now  tried  to  place 
against  the  authority  of  Rome  the  "  unanimity  " 
of  the  other  bishops.  Firmilian  of  Csesarea  in 
Cappadocia  joined  him  (Cyprian,  Epist. ^  Ixxiv. 
Qxxv.]),  whereas  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  tried  to 
mediate.  Death  probably  prevented  Stephen  from 
excommunicating  the  churches  of  Cappadocia  and 
Cilicia.  His  successor,  Sixtus  II.,  seems  to  have 
been  on  friendly  terms  with  Cyprian.  See  Cyprian, 
{  3;  Stephen  I.,  Pope. 

The  question  of  heretic  baptism  came  up  again  in 
the  Donatistic  controversy,  since  the  characteristic 
of  Donatism  (q.v.)  was  the  rebaptism  of  heretics 
and  schismatics.  At  the  Synod  of  Aries 
3.  The  in  314  it  was  decided  (canon  viii.)  that 
]>onati8t  schismatics  are  to  be  received  by  mere 
Contro-  imposition  of  hands.  Csecilian  gave 
versy.  up  the  previously  existing  African 
Augustine,  practise;  but  the  Donatists  in  rejecting 
their  opponents  rejected  also  their 
baptism,  though  they  do  not  seem  at  first  to  have 
consistently  carried  out  their  principle  (cf.  T.  Hahn, 
Tyconiitsstiidien,  Leipsic,  1900,  pp.  102  sqq.;  Au- 
gustine, Epist.y  xciii.  43-44).  The  persecution  of 
the  Donatists  by  Macarius  intensified  their  opposi- 
tion, but  still  they  did  not  always  rebaptize  (Augus- 
tine, De  baptismo,  i.  2,  7,  ii.  16-17,  v.  6,  Contra 
epist,  Parmenianif  iii.  21,  ii.  34).  The  Donatist 
Tyconius  opposed  a  rebaptism  from  principle.  He 
held  that  the  sacraments  of  the  Church  catholic 
were  real;  but  in  Africa,  where  the  Church  was 
opposing  Donatism,  they  were  not  the  media  of 
salvation.  Tyconius's  ideas  were  taken  up  by 
Augustine  and  carried  further.  According  to  his 
notion  of  the  Church  as  the  externa  communio  sacra- 
mentorunif  i.e.,  a  "  communion  of  saints,"  he  dis- 
tinguishes between  the  having  baptism  and  the 
having  salvation  through  baptism.  Though  not 
correctly,  yet  actually,  baptism  is  administered 
outside  of  the  Church  cathohc  {De  baptismo,  i.  2, 
22-23).  The  sacredncss  of  tlie  baptism  can  not  be 
destroyed  by  the  unholy  administrant,  because  it 
has  in  itself  the  divine  power  for  salvation  or  evil 
{De  baptismo,  ii.  15).  Even  among  heretics  there 
can  be  "  a  real  Christian  baptism  "  {De  baptismoj 
V.  2,  5).  The  baptismal  formula  according  to  the 
Gospel  guarantees  the  sacrament,  hence  the  schis- 
matics also  have  a  "  legitimate  "  sacrament,  though 
not  "  legitimately  "  {De  baptismo,  v.  8).  Inde- 
pendent of  administrant  and  recipient  a  character 
dominicus  belongs  to  baptism  {De  baptis7no,  vi.  1; 
cf.  Contra  epist.  Parmeniani,  ii.  29);  for  not  the  ad- 
ministrant, as  Petilian  says,  but  Christ,  is  the 
"  origin  and  root  and  head  of  the  baptized  *'  {Contra 
epist.  Fetiliani,  iii.  64).  But  of  course  only  in  the 
Church  catholic  is  baptism  received  for  salvation 
{De  baptismo,  vi.  78,  vii.  75,  Contra  Cresconium, 
i .  27-28);  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins  is  entirely  con- 
nected with  the  Church  {De  baptismo,  iii.  22,  v.  29). 
An  unbeliever  who  has  been  baptized  does  not 
receive  forgiveness  or  loses  it  at  once,  yet  if  he  be 
converted  he  needs  no  rebaptism   {De  baptismo , 


i .  18-19,  iii.  18;  and  elsewhere).  But  what  pr 
the  schismatic  from  receiving  salvation  is  his 
of  love.    True,  the  Holy  Spirit  dwells  even  in 
schismatic  communion,  but  not  as  the  spirit  of  \o^^ 
Hence  a  schismatic,  be  he  ever  so  praiseworthy,  I 
not  the  true  love,  but  only  he  who  has  become 
"  partaker  in  the  holy  unity  "  (Contra  Cresooniun 
ii.  16  sqq.).     Without  love  all  sacraments  avj 
nothing,  and  love  is  wanting  in  the  schismai 
(De  baptismo,  i.  12,  22,   ii.  22,   iii.  20  sqq.,   iv.  * 
sqq.). 

In  the  East,  the  attitude  toward  heretic  baptii 
was  uncertain  and  depended  on  the  estimate  of  t:^  Ik&e 
various  sects.   The  eighth  canon  of  t=.^^l=^e 
3.  Attitude  Council  of  Nicsea  recognizes  the  b^^^^- 
of  the       tism  of  the   Novatians;    canon  iszizmzx. 
Eastern     rejects  that  of  the  adherents  of  P^^i_il 
Church,     of  Samosata.    The  Synod  of  Laodi^^ 
(c.  360)  also  makes  distinctions  (canc3 
vii.  and  viii.).   The  Apostolic  Constitutions  refuse    -^o 
acknowledge  baptism   by  heretics,   but   forbidi.         a 
repetition  of  the  rite  (vi.  15).    The  Second  TrulX«»ji 
Council  (692)  distinguishes  again  between  heret-mci^s. 
In  the  West,  Augustine  laid  a  lasting  foundatJL^^n 
for  the  estimate  of  heretic  baptism.    Following  hiXs=m, 
Peter    Lombard    ("Sentences,"    X"^^., 
4.  The       dist.  6  A)  says  that  persons  baptx^s^ 
Roman     by  heretics  with  the  Christian  bapd:^s- 
Catholic     nial  formula  are  to  be  received        Vd/ 
Position,    imposition  of  hands.   BonaventursL   C^^m 
Peter  Lombard,  ut  sup.)  sees  a  re^t^^t^n 
for  not  repeating  baptism  in  the  "  impressicm   oi^  a 
character."    Thomas  Aquinas  (Summa,  iii.,  qts,c^sst. 
66,  art.  9)  emphasizes  the  indelible  character  wbji.ch 
baptism  impresses,  but  holds  that  the  res  s^^^cr'TOr 
mentif  the  blessed  efficacy,  is  lacking  to  hereto  i^- 
The  decree  of  the  Council  of  Florence  for  the  AT-Kaoe- 
nians  (§  10;  cf.  H.  Denzinger,  Enchevridion,  W  ti.«- 
burg,  1888,  p.  161)  declared  that  even  a  hea.t:*»<n 
and  heretic  can  baptize  "provided  he  keeps  to    *^^^ 
form  of  the  Church  and  intends  to  do  what     ^^ 
Church  does,"  but  the  decree  for  the  Jacol:>i^ 
(Denzinger,  ut  sup.,  p.  170)  says  that  only  ir^  _*^^® 
Church  are  the  sacraments  sufficient  for  salva.t:ij*^°- 
The  Council  of  Trent  acknowledged  as  valid  bapt^^™ 
performed  by  heretics  in  the  name  of  the  Trix^^^y 
"  with  the  intention  of  doing  what  the  Ch-Vi^*^ 
does  "  (Session  vii.,  de  baptismo ,  canon  iv.),  axx<^    ^ 
view  of  this  demanded  the  obedience  of  all  t>^*P" 


tized  (canon  viii.;  cf.  the  letter  of  Pius  IX.  to 


-the 


emperor  of   Germany  in  1873,  in  Mirbt,  Qu^^^^' 
p.  386).     At  the  Synod  of  Evreux  in  1576  it     ^*^^ 
decided   (and  often  repeated  afterward)  that 
Protestants  were  not  to  be  denied  the  general  i'^*''^-^- 
tion.     In  practise  the  disposition  prevails  tc^ 
baptize  Protestant  converts,  but  with  except io«^»-^^.^ 
Protestantism  has  from  the  beginning  preaf^^^^^Zm 
its  ecumenical  character  in  the  estimate  of  bap*^'-         ' 
Hence  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  in.   ^^  ~   e 
5.  The      of   necessity,    the    administration  .- 

Protestant  baptism  even  by  a  Roman  Catl*"^^^ 
Position,    priest  has  been  conceded.    CalvLn^^ 
1565,  allowed  the  non-Lutheran^ 
Frankfort    to    have    their    children    baptized 
Lutheran  ministers.    Only  against  the  vaUdity 
baptisms    by    anti-Trinitarian    communions 


at 
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doubU  entertained  by  Protestants,  some  maintain- 
tng  that  a  communion  which  does  not  baptize  in 
the  name  of  Christ  has  no  Christian  baptism  at  all. 
But  where  baptism  receives  into  the  coDgregation 
of  believers  in  Christ,  it  can  not  be  repeated,  because 
it.  is  the  in\iohible  gift  of  adoption  through  Christ* 

N,  BONWETSCH. 
Biblxoisiafvt:  Tb©  sources  are:  Cypriiitj,  EpiMtola,  Ixix.- 
Uxv.,  td.  G.  Hftrt«l.  ii.  547  »qq„  3  vol».,  Vienna.  1868-71 , 
tad  th«  anonyntous  £>#•  rehaplitmate^  ib.,  ui.  60  «qq.  (Eng. 
ttmnal.  of  theae  ia  to  b*  found  in  ANF^  v.  375-402  and 
WTl  «qq.);  Eusfsbinft,  fiUt  ecct,,  VIL,  ii.-ix.;  and  the 
■ntt-Don&ti»tic  writinic«  of  Aui^etine.  Consult :  J,  W, 
F.  HuliiQS,  Da*  Sakrafmnt  tier  Tauft,  i.  62  mm**  Er- 
Iftncca,  1S46;  W.  £l«in.  Hiat.  of  Church  Opinion  .  ,  *  UHlA 
Refertnee  to  Hereiical^  Sehitmatical  and  Lay  Administra- 
<w>n,  Loudon,  1889;  T.  Hahn,  Tyc^yniuimttidUtK  Lcipsic^ 
1900;  J.  Ernst,  Die  Ketx^taufangeteotnheit  in  der  ati- 
ekHaiiichen  Kirche,  Mainj,  1901;  Hefele,  Candlmnge- 
9thiditt,  i,  117  Miq.p  201  aqq.,  407  eqq.,  427  aqq.,  Eng. 
tl^tMil.,  i.  98  sqq.,  180  iK^q..  400  aqq..  430  sqq^  Neiinder, 
CAriJtiaii  Cht^cK  u  317-323.  ii.  219;  Sehaff,  Chri*iian 
Chvrd^  ii.  262-265.  Furtbor  matter  is  found  in  the  lit- 
•f^ture  under  Cyprian  and  Augustine. 

HERGEKKOETHER,    her'geii-rtf'ter,    JOSEPH: 

J^onianCiitiialk  scholar;  b.  at  Wtlrzburg  Sept.  15^ 

^824;  d.  in  the  Cistercian  monastery  of  Mehrerau 

(H  m,  w.  of  Bregpnz)  Oct,  3.  1890.     He  studied 

**  Wiinbarg  and  in  Rome,  and  was  ordained  priest 

*^T^  in    1S4S;     t>ecame    professor   extraordinary 

(1852),  and  ordinary  professor  of  ecclesiastical  law 

«od  history  (IS55)  at  Wtirzburg.     In  186S-69  he 

**«  one  of  the  committee  to  prepare  for  the  Vatican 

^^iDcil,  and  took  a  consistent  stand  in  favor  of 

'^  infidhbility  dogma,    Pius  IX.  made  Iiira  one  of 

w^  domestic  prelates;   and  Leo  XIII.,  on  May  12, 

r^fl^,  cartlinal  deacon  and  the  first  prefect  of  the 

■pOstoIic  archives.    His  pubUcations  are  numerous; 

^  especial  interest  are  Der Kirchensiaai  aeU  der  fran- 

^^ischm    Revolution,    Freiburg-im-Breisgau,  1860; 

i^hotiits,  Pairiarch  eon  Comtaniinopel,  3  voLs.,  Re- 

Wiaburg,  1867-69  (one  of  the  great  monographs  of 

ItiOcicra  times;    in  vol.  3  is  Monument  a  Gnpca  ad 

l*hiHium  tju^que  historiam  spcdantmf  also  separately 

i»ued,  im9);  Anti-Janm,  Freiburg,  1870  (English 

tr*asl.,  Dublin,  1870;  a  reply  to  Dijllinger's  Janua); 

Kaihnlmhe   Kirche   und  ckriMlklier  SlaM   in   ihrer 

T^chkklkhen  EniwickJung  und  in  Beziehung  auf  die 

^rogmderOegenwartf  1872,  abridged  ed..  1873  (Eng. 

Uaiul.^  Coihdic  Church  and  Christian  State,  2  vols., 

I'QOdoOi  1876,  with  a  nupplementary  volume  of 

docunieiits  and  appendixes,  1876);    Handbwch  der 

^^h^mtinm   Kirchengeschicht^,    3    vols.,    Freiburg, 

1876-^,     He  also  continued   Ilefele  s  Concili^^n- 

f*«^«A/*  by  publishing  voh.  viii.  and   ix.  {1887- 

18^),  published  the  i2c(7<f»/aLepn is  A'.,  sections  1-8, 

l^'JH-Ql,  and  was  t!ie  editor  of  the  great  Kirchen- 

i«i4»n  of  Wetaer  and  Welte,  2d  ed.,  1880-1901. 

^^^^lurar:  X  B.  Stomroincef.  Zum  GedOchtnUM  Car- 
*•»«'  N^romrftth^^,  Freiburi»  1892;  J.  Nirschi,  Geddchi- 
*w«<i  auf  Cixrdinat  J.  HerQenrdthcr,  Bre«cni,  1897. 

HlRiGER,  har''i"Kh^':  Abbot  of  Lobbes  (Lau- 
^K  in  Belgium,  10  m,  e,w.  of  Charleroi  on   tiie 
piM;  d/at  Lobbes  Oct.  31t  10O7.     As  &  monk 
"*  l*ught  with  much  success  at  Ixdjbes,  the  seat  of 
'taioue  school  between  970  and  980,     In   all 
JJtaa«tical  and  political  aiTairs  he  was  the  right 
1  of  the  great  Bishop  Notker  of  Lidge  (q.v.) 
I  MOompanicKl  him  on  bis  journey  to  Eome  in 


S89.  In  990  he  became  abbot  of  the  monastery. 
Next  to  Gerbert  of  Aurillac  (see  Sylvester  IL, 
Pope)  Heriger  was  perhaps  the  most  important  and 
versatile  writer  of  his  time.  The  following  of  his 
works  have  bee  a  preserved:  (1)  Ge^ta  episcoporum 
Tungrenmum  et  Leodicensium,  written  before  980; 
it  extends  only  to  the  death  of  Bishop  Remaclus 
(667  or  671)  and  is  of  little  value.  (2)  S.  Laiidvaldi 
el  socitjntm  translation  written  after  June,  980,  at  the 
order  of  Notker  for  the  monks  of  St.  Bavo  in  Ghent; 
the  saint  and  his  associates  are  not  knowTi  and  seem 
to  be  fictitious.  (3)  Vita  S,  Ursmari,  a  fragment  in 
hexameter,  (4)  Epist^ia  ad  quendam  Hugonem 
monachumf  concerning  the  calculation  of  the  Easter 
term,  the  extent  of  the  time  of  Advent,  and  some 
chronological  problems,  (5)  Begulw  nummorum 
super  ahamm  Gerbertij  a  mathematical  work,  (6) 
Libtliua  de  corpore  ei  sanguine  Domini. 

(H.  BOHMER.) 
BiBLioaHAPnr:  Parts  of  hi»  works  apb  in  MGH,  Scripts  Wi 
(1846),  134  aqq.,  and  xv  (1888),  599  sqq.,  and  in  MPL, 
exrxjQx.  For  his  life  conBiUt:  Bisebertus  Gemblacensut, 
D^t  icriptorihrujt  ecdetriaaticiM,  chap,  cxxxvii.,  in  MFL, 
c\x.;  Histmre  littrrtiire  de  la  France,  vii.  194  i»qq,t  472 
ciq«i.;  Wattenbacb,  DGQ.  i.  382-383.  385:  Hauck,  KD, 
ill.  319,  326,  485,  486;  K.  Werner,  Qtrbtrt  wm  Auriliae, 
Vienna,  1881. 

HlBJMAim  CONTRACTUS.  See  Herman  Con- 
tractus. 

HERIHG,  HERMANN  JULIUS:  German  Lu- 
theran; b.  at  Dallmin  (a  village  of  Brandenburg) 
Feb,  26.  1S38.  He  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Halle  (1858-62),  and  was  then  deacon  at  Weis- 
sensee^  Thuringia  (1 863-69) »  archdeacon  at  Weissen- 
fe!s-on-the-Saale  (1869-74),  chief  pastor  at  Llitzen 
(1874-75),  and  superintendent  there  (1875-78). 
From  1878  until  his  retirement  m  1908  he  was 
professor  of  practical  theology  at  Halle ^  being  also 
consistoriai  councilor  after  1894  and  university 
preacher  after  1902.  Ho  has  likewise  been  presi- 
dent of  the  society  for  the  care  of  released  convicts 
in  the  Prussian  province  of  Saxony  and  the  duchy 
of  Anhalt  since  1893,  and  in  theology  adheres  to  the 
orthodox  school.  He  has  wTitlen:  Die  MgMik 
Luthers  im  Zusarnmenhang  seiner  Tkeoiogie  und  in 
ihrem  Vcrhdltms  zur  dlteren  Mysiik  (Leipsic,  1879); 
Doctor  Pomeranji^f  Johannes  Bu^enhagen  (Halle, 
1888);  Hilfsbuch  zur  Einfidirwug  in  das  litttrffische 
Studium  (Wittenberg,  1888);  Heinrich  Hoffmann^ 
sein  Leben,  sein  Wirken  und  seine  Predict  (in  col- 
laboration with  M.  Kahler,  Halle,  1900);  and  Der 
akademi^ehe  Gottesdiensi  in  Halle  von  seiner  Gnltnd- 
ung  bis  xu  seiner  Emenenmg  und  der  Kampf  um 
die  SchuUcirche  (Halle,  1908).  He  has  also  edited 
selected  sermons  of  Berthold  of  Regensburg  and 
A.  Tholuck  for  Die  Predigt  der  Kirche  (xxi.,  xxviii., 
Leipsic,  1893-95),  and  since  1894  Im.-^  been  the  editor 
of  the  Sammlung  i'on  Lehrbnchern  der  praktiscJien 
Tkeologie,  to  which  he  himself  contributed  Lehre 
von  der  Predigt  {2  vols.^  Berlin^  1905). 

HERKENNE,  HEINRICH:  German  Roman 
Catholic;  b.  at  Coh)gne  July  5,  1871.  He  studied 
at  Bonn  and  Mihister  1890-95,  and  since  1898  has 
been  lecturer  at  the  ColleKium  Albertinum,  Bonn, 
also  privat-iloccnt  for  Old  Tctitament  exegesis  at  the 
university  in  the  same  city  since  1903.    He  has 
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written  De  veteris  Laiintt  Ecckitastici  eaptti&tw 
i.-^xliii.t  Tina  cum  not  is  ex  ejusdem  libri  tTonslatio- 
mbu9  Mtkiopica^  Armeniacaf  C^pikis^  iMitia  uUcra, 
Syro-Hexaptari  depr&mpiia  (Leipme,  1897);  and 
Die  Briefe  zu  Ee^nn  tk^  mieilen  Moiccabderbuches 
(Fraiburgp  1903), 

HERKIESSf  JOHH:  Scotch  Presbyterian;  b.  at 
Glasgow  Aug.  9,  IH55,  He  was  educated  at  the 
umversities  of  Glasgow  (1872-^1)  and  Jena  (ISSO); 
wa«  tutor  in  English  litc^rature  in  Queen  Margaret 
GoUege^  Glasgow  (1880-83);  assLstant  minmter  ia 
St,  Matthew'a  Pariah  Church,  Glasgow  (1881^83), 
and  minister  of  tlie  parish  of  Tannadico  (1883-94). 
Since  1894  he  has  been  regius  profeaaor  of  ecclesi- 
ofitical  hiitory  in  St,  Andrew's  University.  He  has 
written  Cardmal  Beaton  ^  Prkst  and  PolUician 
(Edinburgh,  1891  )j  Richard  Cameron  (1896);  The 
CkuTch  of  Scotland  (London,  1897);  Francis  and 
Dominic  (Edinburgh,  1901);  The  Early  Chrisiian 
Martyrs  (London,  1904);  The  CoiUge  of  SL  Leonard 
(Edinburgh,  1905);  and  The  Archbi^hijps  of  SL 
Amircwaf  L  (1907),  in  addition  to  editing  Hebrews 
m  The  Temj^  Bible  (London,  1902), 

HERLE,   CHARLES:    English   Puritan;    b,   at 

Prideaux  Herie,  Com  wall,  1598;  d.  at  Win  wick  i 
Lancashire,  Sept . ,  1 059.  Ho  ente  red  Exeter  College, 
Gjcford,  in  1612,  and  took  his  maater'a  degreo  in 
1618.  He  settled  as  a  minister,  at  firat  in  Devon- 
shire, but  soon  after  became  rector  of  Win  wick  in 
Lancashire,  where  he  remained  until  hia  death. 
He  was  appointed  one  of  the  Westminster  Assembly 
of  Divines  in  1&43,  and,  after  the  death  of  Dr. 
Twisse,  as  prolocutor  of  the  same;  in  which  poeition 
he  con  turned  to  the  close.  He  W£is  a  generous- 
minded  Puritan  and  Presbyterian,  with  an  irenic 
spirit,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  orgnntzation 
of  the  Provincial  Assembly  of  Lancashire,  in  pro- 
viding a  learned  and  faithful  ministry  for  the 
churehes,  and  in  excluding  the  scandalous  and  igno- 
rant, for  which  he  received  much  iU-deJsen'ed  re- 
proach. His  principal  works  are  of  a  pnictical 
character:  ContejnplalUfn$  and  Devotions  (p|.K  54ti, 
London,  1631);  Indt-petaicncy  on  Scriptures  of  the 
Independency  of  the  Churcy^  (4to,  pp.  44,  London, 
lG43)p  irenic  toward  the  IndeiJendents;  and  Wis- 
dom's Tripon  (London,  1655),  in  which  he  shows  the 
excellency  of  Christian  wisdom  above  that  of 
worldly  poUcy  and  moral  prudence.  Me  also  deUv- 
ered  scn-'eral  i^mions  before  Parliament,  of  wliich 
may  be  mentioned  A  Pair  of  Compasses  for  Church 
and  State  (Nov.,  1642)  and  Dapid's  Song  (June, 
1643).  For  further  information  sec  Wood,  Athente 
OxonienseSj  iii-  477;  and  Reid,  Memoirs  of  West- 
minsfcT  Divines  (Paisley,  1811),      C.  A,  Briggs, 

HERMAK  (HERIMAIT)  CONTRACTUS  ("the 
Lame  ")i  One  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the 
eleventh  century  and  one  of  the  best  German  clu-on- 
iclers;  b,  July  18,  1013;  d.  in  the  monasteiy  of 
Reichenau  (on  an  ii^land  of  the  Untersec  of  the 
Lake  of  Constance,  4  m.  n.w.  of  Ckjnstance)  Sept.  21 , 
1054.  When  Herman  was  only  seven  years  old 
he  entered  the  monastery  of  Reichenau  wliich, 
under  Abbot  Bemo  (q.v.j,  was  renowned  for  its 
scientific  achievements.  In  his  thirtieth  year  ho 
took  the  vows.    Though  early  lamed  by  goutj  ha 


was  very  gifted,  and  diMinguishedhiniaelfeBpedA[k5 

in  mathematics,  astronomy,  and  muric.   Hia  mhdk- 
arship  attracted  numerous  pupils.     He  compile ^ 
poems,  but  his  principal  work  is  a  chronida  fK>Ki^ 
the  birth  of  Chnst,  and  la  the  first  world-chmoid* 
of  the  Middle  Ages*    Its  chief  merit  Hee  in  ita  stii  ^^ 
chronological  arrangement-   From  1(J40  to  1054,  iJfcDfc 
year  of   Hermanns  death,  he  relates  from  Me  i 
teeoUections  and  the  reporta  of  conteniporari^,  a 
his  chronicle  is  a  valuable  source  for  the  tiioe       ^ 
Heoiy  III.  (WiLHKiJi  Altium.) 

BiBLiooRA.fitT:   H«nii&ii'i  Ckroniam,  ed.  O,  H.  Foti,  ii  is 

MQH,  Script.,  V  (1&44),  67-133,  cf.  J.  Mmy,  b  N.i,  ^=3b 
(1887).  22^231;  a  Gernma  tnnaL  by  It  Nobto,  oi  ^^. 
WMt«tib»ch,  w&«  puhtijihcsd  Leip«ic  1883.  Ad  emif  T~  — id 
iff  in  MFL,  cxliii.  24^30.  Consult  A  SB,  July,  It.  m,  ^H, 
HAnsj&ooh,  Htrimann  der  Lakm*,  MminK.  1S7S;  H.  Bn=>^«*- 
bu,  in  JV^,  ii  (1877).  Sm^7&;  W.  W»tt«nb«iu  DGiS^, 
ii  (1804),  41  isqq.;  W.  Gundlftdi,  N^dmlinda  der  diunnm 
Kaittsririt,  ii.  123  tqq..  Innabnick,  ISM;  J,  K,  l»^^ie- 
tench.  />»  Gmchicht4^uellen  dea  Klowtm^  M^iiimmM,  G&  ^ 
mn,  imr,  d.  NA,  iLXiii  asm\  2CIS;  f urthg  litetttou  11 
La  Potliiut,  Wea%i>ei§&;  pp.  5ST-B8S, 

HEEMAir  OF  FRTTZLAR:   The  putative sutkm. or 
or  collector    of   a   life  of    the  aainta  which,  mm^ 
cording  to  its  own  statement,  was  written  m  t:-^» 
years  1343-49.     It  consists  of  a  preface  foUewed    fcy 
a  number  of  sermons  on  the  lives  of  the  8ai»*8i 
written  in  the  dialect  of  central  Germany  and  \~  ^' 
nable  for  ttie  descriptions  they  contain  of  conte  «3»- 
porary  life  in  Germany  and  the  Eomanoe  ooimtri^* 
Mingled  with  t  he  legendary  material  are  specwJ-*" 
tions  of  a  mystic  character  bearing  the  imprint      ^ 
the  later  Eckhartian  thought.     The  author  nn-.*^ 
have  traveled  ejrtensively  in  southern  Europej  ti*''^^ 
it  ii  now  known  that  it  is  incorrect  to  attribute     "^^ 
Herman  an  im|>ortant   part  in    the    compibtic^'jf* 
which  was  largely  the  work  of  the  writer  of  t--^*^ 
manuscript.    The  collection  goes  back  to  an  earl 
aggregation  of  sermons  coliectod  by  the  Dominic 
Gisiler  of  Blatheim  (Schlotheim,  n.w,  of  Erftut),         * 
which,  with  stiU  earher  sermons,  the  compiler  ^— ^' 
eluded  some  of  his  own  delivered  at  Erfurt  befu^^^^ 
1337.     Probably  Gisiler  was  the  composer  of  bo^^^^ 
collections,  the  latter  being  made  at  the  suggestii^-'-^ 
of  Herman,  some  of  whose  experiences  were  add-'  --^^ 
to  the  contents  of  the  first  work. 

(A.  HuoLEKt)  K,  Hoix.  - —  • 
BiBuoonAPnT;    F,  Pfdffer,  D«iilicft*  Mytl^m-  dtM  riJa  it^^J^fT 
ten  JohrhufvUriM,  t.,  pp.  idii.^xiii.,  1-2&S,  400-^172,  5'^^-^  ■*' 
574*  Leipde,    I845j  W.  Trcvsr,   Qem^id^  dw 
Mutiik  im  AfilMnltori   ii.   91    pqq,,    160  pqq.,  4J6 
447  Bqq.,  Leipslc,  1 881;  ABB^  viii,  lia-ll», 

EERMAW  OF  LEHlflN, 

ECY, 

HERMAN  OF  RYSWICK :  Heretic ;  burned  at 

stake  in  The  Hague  Dec.  14,  1512.     His  name 
the  place  of  his  condemnation  indicate  that  be 
a  Netherlander,     In  1502  he  was  condemned  to  ZT 
impriiwnment  on  charges  of  heresy  by  the  inqu-^*^ 
I  tor  Johannes  van  Ommaten,  and  perhaps  wo 
have  come  to  the  slake  at  that  time,  had  he  i 
expressed  repentance  for  his  views.    It  is  not  kna 
hci^v  long  or  where  he  was  imprisoned.     But 


See  Lebkik   Pbop^^  ** 
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escn|jcd,  and  began  again  to  teach  his  heresiea  rn^d 
promulgate  them  in  writing.  In  1512  he  was  tri^/ 
and  after  his  admission  that  ho  had  written  t^* 
numerous  heretical  books  laid  before  him^  be  wiu 


i 
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Herman  of  Wlod 


1  and  burned.  It  ia  said  that  hia  books 
Bd  with  him. 

'the  heresies  of  Herman  were  the  aaser- 
the  world  e3QsU  from  eternity:  there  are 
od  nor  bad  angelaj  there  is  ao  hell  and 
|]  continuance  after  this  Hfe;  Aristotle 
immentator,  Averroe«,  approaehed  truth 
ely;  Jesua  was  a  fool  and  miserable 
i  seducer  of  simple  men;  he  spoiled  the 
d  and  saved  nobody,  antl  it  is  lamentable 
toy  have  been  murdered  for  hia  sake  and 
e  of  his  ftx>hsh  Gospel;  eveiything  he  did 
jradictlon  \^ith  human  nature  atid  pure 
»  is  not  the  son  of  ahnighty  God* 

I  (S.  D.  Van  Veen.) 

ft:  Bemhord  of  LutwnburSg  CatalfHTUM  hereti- 
h  ii..  ColpKUe*  1629;  P.  Fredcricq,  Corpus  docu- 
h*^ii*iiiom*  .  »  ,  Neerlandiar,  i,  4G4,  501-503, 
10;  W.  Moll,  KerkQttickitdenU  van  Ntderland, 
W^IOS.  375,  378,  Arnbeim,  18M-71. 

II  OF  SCHEDA:  Jewish  proselyte;  b.  at 
OS:  d.  about  1198.  He  came  of  a  well- 
ih  family  and  received  the  name  Judah. 
\  lent  Bishop  Ekbert  of  Miinster  a  con- 
jium  of    money,  and  shortly  afterward^ 

his  father*  went  to  MUnster  to  collect 
\  During  a  stay  of  twenty  weeks  there  he 
lima,  and  became  well  disposed  toward 

On  his  returu  to  Cologne  in  1128  he 
id  owing  to  the  opposition  of  his  people 
Msiation  with  Christians,  detenuined  to 
Teligion  and  fle^l  to  Mainz  and  Wornis. 
luge  in  tlie  cloister  of  Rabeiigresburg  and 
ristian  baptism  at  Cologne  near  the  end 
Herman  then  entered  the  PremooHtra- 
Ister  of  Kapi^enljerg,  and  shortly  before 
ne  abbot  of  the  neighboring  cloister  of 
le  gave  an  account  of  liis  conversion  in 
|raphy  written  about  113(i.  It  was  first 
,  B.  Carpzov  as  an  appendix  to  hia  edition 
lii's  Fugiofuici  ( Iveijxsic,  1687;  reprinted 
t3tx.  803  sqq.).  This  text  was  edited  by 
Bteinen,  on  the  ba^is  of  another  manu- 

Kurze  Beschreibung  der  hockmktiifai 
f  Kappenberg  und  Schema  (Dortmund, 
(R.  Seeberg.) 

Jfz  R.  Seeberg,  Hermann  von  Scheda,  ein  jiifli' 
H^  d§M  li.  JtihrhundrrU,  Leipaic,  1891;  J.  M. 
ChrUUiche  KirrhcTHje^cHicht^,  xxv,  3&4  eqq.^  35 
PRC,  1772-1827;  II.  F.  Renter,  GMcAtdUe  der 
iufklirunff  im  MiUtUilter,  i.  158  aqq.*  Sonilcr- 

rs. 

IT  OF  SCHILDESCHE  (also  called 
Westphalia):  Augustlnian;  b,  at  Schil- 
Bielefeld,    Westphalia^  toward    the 

lio  thirteenth  centurj';  d,  at  Wiirz- 
8,    1357*     He   entered    the    order    of 

tinian  Eremites  and  visited  the  Uni- 
Paris  about  1320.  In  1337  he  was 
r  the  Augustinian  province  of  Thuringia 
,    In  1338,  by  appointment  of  the  Ger- 

pate,  he  negotinted  with  Poj^e  Benedict 
cause  of  the  reconciliation  of  the  curia 

the  Bavarian*  From  1342  he  made  liis 
WGntburg^  where  he  officiated  tempo- 

fear-general  and  first  y>cnitentiary  of  the 

ihop.     Of  his  numerous  writings ^  only 


the  Speculum  munuah  sacerdoium^  $,  brief  introduc- 
tion to  the  conduct  of  the  spiritual  office,  is  extant 
in  print.  Among  his  theological  writings  may  be 
mentioned  tlie  pQlemieal  tract  Contra  heretieas 
negantes  immunilatefn  et  juTisdictifmein  eccieaim, 
which  was  inspired  by  John  XXII.,  aboyt  1330, 
against  the  doctrines  of  Marsilius  of  Padua;  and  his 
controversial  tracts  Contra  flagetlatores,  and  Contra 
hereticos  {Leonista»  sive  Pauperes  de  Lugduno)  di- 
cent^s  mismtje  eomparaiwnem  esM  ttpcciem  stfmonia. 
Besides  pliilosophical  writings,  Herman  also  wrote 
an  Introdttctorium  pro  studio  sacrorum  carionumf 
which  became  the  basis  of  a  series  of  similar  popular 
canonical  works  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries.  Herman  Haupt. 

BiBLioonAPHT:  Tba  latest  and  authoritative  description  of 
HeniULu's  lirB  and  writizigB  ia  in  E.  S-eokel^  Bei&&^  gur 
GaachidiUs  beider  Recfde  im  MiUtlaiter,  i.  12©  Bqq.,  Tu- 
bingen, 1S98.  Consult:  B.  Fincke,  in  ZeUnchrift  far  vnUer- 
l&ndiMche  (weatfalischo)  CcuchirAu.,  xlv.  1  (1880),  124, 
xJvi,  I  aS8S),  201  aqq.,  xlvii,  1  (1880),  220  eqq..  and  in 
HUtorUchea  Jahrbuch,  x  (1880),  568  iqq. 

HERMAN  OF  WESTPHALIA.    See  HEFtitAN  of 

SCHILDESCHE. 

HERMAN  OF  WIED :  Archbishop  (Herman  V.) 
of  C<»logne;  b.  Jim.  14,  1477,  fourth  son  of  Count 
Frederick  of  Wied  (32  m.  s.e,  of  Cologne);  d.  at 
Wied  Aug.  15,  1552.  At  the  age  of  six  he  was  given 
a  l>eaefice  in  the  cathedral  chapter  of  Cologne.  In 
1493  he  was  inunatriculated  under  the  law  faculty 
in  Cologne.  In  1515  he  was  elected  archbishop  of 
Cologne.  His  inteEectual  attainments  were  not 
high,  and,  upon  his  own  admission,  he  was  more 
interested  in  his  position  as  prince  than  as  bishop. 
OriginuUy  he  opposed  Luther,  but  tlirough  the  in- 
fluence of  ErasrauSj  ButKcr,  and  Melanchthon,  he 
became  favorable  to  the  Refommtion  and  undertook 
certain  ecclesiastical  reforms  in  his  arelidiocese, 
thereby  coming  into  conflict  with  the  Curia  and 
Popes  Clement  VII,  and  Paul  IIL  Alter  the  recess 
of  the  Diet  of  Regensburg  he  called  Butzer  to  his 
court  and  had  him  prepare  a  scheme  for  a  reforma- 
tion. This  was  accepted  by  the  ci%nl  authorities, 
and  by  a  part  of  the  clergy;  and  the  following 
Easter  the  communion  was  administered  acconiing 
to  an  Evangehcal  rite.  Subsequently  Herman 
summoned  to  his  aid  other  Protestant  theologians, 
in  chiding  even  Melanchthon.  However,  on  the  jiicti- 
tion  of  the  majority  of  the  clergy,  Charles  V,  inter- 
fered. The  archbishop  was  citad  to  appear  in 
Brussels  and  Rome,  and  a  suit  was  brought  ugainHt 
his  adherents  in  the  cathedral  cliapter.  Herman 
turned  to  the  Schmalkaid  League  for  supi>rjrtj  but 
in  vain.  In  April,  1546,  he  was  excommunicated  by 
the  pope;  and  in  Jan.,  1547,  the  secular  estates  of 
Cologne  were  compelled  by  imjxjrial  commissioners 
to  pay  homnge  to  Count  Adolf  of  Schaumburg, 
hitherto  the  coadjutor,  as  their  new  master.  By 
his  unwillingDess  to  agree  to  the  Interim,  Herman 
came  into  many  a  difficult  position;  but  all  threats 
and  dangers  were  unable  to  shake  his  faith. 

K.  Varrentrapp, 
BmiJCKiBApnY:  Tb*  sourcea  and  older  literature  ain  indi- 
cat<ed  in  C.  Varrentrappt  Hermann  von  Wied  und  srin  Re~ 
fvrmatiangvermuch  in  KMtK  I^ipeic.  187«.  and  iu  ZKG^ 
XX  (1809),  37  tqq.;  A.  Haseticlevcn  i>t>  f*otitik  der  Schtnal* 
kald4ner  vor  Authruch  det  Bchmaiktxldiachen   Kritot,    voL 
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zziv.  of  E.  Bbering'B  HUtcriadte  StudUn,  Berlin.  1901; 
idem,  in  Zeiiachrift  de%  Berg.  GetehicfUwertiru,  vol.  xxv.; 
G.  Wolf,  Au$  Kvrkdin  im  16.  Jahrhundert,  pp.  28  sqq., 
Berlin,  1906. 

HERMAim,  NIKOLAUS:  German  Evangelical 
hymn-writer  and  composer;  b.  at  Altdorf  (13  m. 
e.8.e.  of  Nuremberg)  near  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century;  d.  at  Joachimsthal  (14  m.  n.n.e.  of  El- 
bogen  in  Bohemia)  May  3, 1561 .  Shortly  after  1516 
he  became  a  teacher  in  the  Latin  school  of  the  mi- 
ning town  of  Joachimsthal.  Upon  his  inquiring 
whether  he  should  leave  his  place  on  account  of 
religious  differences,  Luther  encouraged  him  to  stay. 
He  soon  found  a  strong  supporter  and  friend  in  the 
rector  of  the  school,  later  pastor  of  the  town,  Johann 
Mathesius.  Troubled  with  gout,  he  was  compelled 
to  resign  his  office,  and  enjoyed  his  freedom,  which 
he  spent  in  composing  hymns.  These,  his  main 
work,  are  found  in  two  probably  incomplete 
collections:  Sonntags-Evangelien  (Wittenberg,  1560) 
and  Historien  von  der  Sindfludt,  etc.  (1562).  For 
the  matter  of  his  hymns  he  is  dependent  on 
Mathesius,  but  surpasses  him  in  the  form.  Judged 
not  by  a  general  standard  but  with  due  re- 
gard to  his  uncultivated  sense  of  beauty  and 
the  imperfect  poetical  development  of  the  pe- 
riod, Hermann  deserves  a  place  of  honor  among 
religious  singers.  Many  of  his  hymns  seem  dry 
rimed  prose,  as  mere  mechanical  counting  of 
syllables,  unpleasantly  rude.  But  his  thorough  de- 
votion to  God,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Bible  and  the 
Reformers,  his  touching  simplicity  and  fervor,  his 
simple  sweetness,  his  deep  feeling,  his  rustic  natural- 
ness, not  without  a  touch  of  humor — all  these  things 
compensate  in  large  measure  for  his  defects.  He 
closes  the  first  period  of  Evangelical  religious  poetry, 
whose  characteristic  expression  is  the  hymn  of  faith 
and  confession;  he  paves  the  way  for  the  didactic 
and  personal,  in  which  he  found  many  followers 
inferior  to  himself.  His  Christmas  hymn,  "  Lobt 
Gott,  ihr  Christen,  alle  gleich"  ("Let  all  to- 
gether praise  our  God  "),  strikes  so  happily  the 
true  note  that  it  remains  the  purest  and  heartiest 
expression  of  the  Christmas  joy.  Very  popular  is 
also  his  funeral  hymn  "  Wenn  mein  Stiindlein 
vorhanden  ist "  ("  When  my  last  hour  is  close  at 
hand  ").  The  bridal  song,  "  Hiefur,  hiefiir,  vor 
eines  frommen  Breutgams  Thiir"  ("Come  forth, 
come  forth,  unto  a  happy  bridegroom's  door  "),  is 
not  yet  forgotten  in  the  Erzgebirge.  He  is  most 
happy  in  his  rimes  for  children.  Intimately  con- 
nected with  his  duty  of  precentor  is  his  Latin 
metrical  work  for  liturgical  use.  In  the  Joachims- 
thal, Latin  had  been  retained  as  the  language  of 
public  worship,  together  with  the  accentus  eccle- 
siasiicij  the  musical  arrangement  for  the  recital 
of  the  lessons.  The  most  remarkable  thing  in  the 
Joachimsthal  hturgy,  though  not  unprecedented, 
is  the  retention  of  the  very  ancient  form  of  the 
"  prose  "  in  harmony  with  the  contents  of  the  litur- 
gical gospels.  These  "  proses  "  alone  afford  an 
opportunity  to  know  Hermann  as  Latin  rimer, 
and  give  evidence  also  of  his  skill  in  calhgraphy. 
Like  many  people  in  those  days,  Hermann  was  at 
once  a  poet  and  composer.  He  also  gave  a  new 
importance  to  the  chorale,  based  on  the  Gregorian 


plain-chant  sung  in  unison,  and  composed  in  this 
line  himself.  It  is  true  that  he  had  no  training  in 
technique — he  tries  nothing  more  than  unpretend- 
ing two-part  songs — and  was  only  a  simple  leader 
of  popular  melody.  But  his  times  have  a  childlike, 
joyous,  lovely,  always  elegant  expression,  and  are 
easily  intelligible.  Some  may  be  reckoned  among 
the  best  of  their  class,  and  aie  still  in  use,  such  as 
"  Erschienen  ist  der  herrlicheTag  "  ("  The  day  hath 
dawned — the  day  of  days  ").  Five  of  his  other 
h3mins  have  been  translated  and  sung  in  English; 
and  the  melody  known  as  "  St.  George's,  old  "  is 
by  him.  Georg  Loesche. 

Bibuooraprt:  J.  C.  Wetsel,  HymnopcoHfraphia,  L  413, 
NuremberK,  1719;  J.  MOtiell,  Oeiatliche  LAeder  der  ewmgeli- 
•eken  Kirche,  pp.  401-449,  Berlin,  1855;  P.  Wackenu«el, 
Biblioffraphie  mw  Oeechichte  det  deuUchen  Kirckgnliede; 
pp.  303-306.  322-324,  Frankfort,  1855;  G.  Loesehe,  Zxa- 
Agenda  von  JoadiimaVial,  pp.  163-170,  "Siona,"  1892; 
idem.  Nikolaua  Hermann.  Bin  Mandat,  O  Jent  Chrieti, 
1908;  ADB,  xii.  186;   Julian,  Hymnohay,  513-514. 

HERMANN  VON  DER  HARDT.  See  Hardt, 
Hermann  von  der. 

HERMANNSBURG  MISSION.  SeeHARiiS.GEORO 
Ludwiq  Detlev  Theodor. 

HERMAS :  The  name  assigned  by  tradition  to  the 
author  of  a  book  highly  regarded  in  the  early  Church 
and  frequently  included  in  the  New 
"  The  Testament,  commonly  known  as  "  The 
Shepherd*"  Shepherd/'  no  doubt  from  the  appear- 
Manu-  anoe  and  title  assumed  by  the  angel 
scripts  and  who  communicates  a  part  of  the  rev- 
Versions,  elations  contained  in  it.  According  to 
the  received  division,  the  work  includes 
five  "  Visions,"  twelve  "  Mandates,"  and  ten  "  Simfl- 
itudes."  The  complete  work  is  not  now  extant 
in  the  original  Greek,  but  the  manuscript  material 
has  been  notably  increased  in  recent  years.  There 
are  three  defective  manuscripts  of  the  Greek:  the 
"  Shepherd  "  stood  originally  at  the  end  of  the 
Codex  Sinaiiicua  (see  Bible  Text,  II.,  1,  §  2), 
where  all  beyond  Mand.  IV.,  iii.  6  has  been 
lost;  of  the  Codex  Athous - Lipsiensis  a  Greek, 
Constantine  Simonides,  stole  three  leaves  (5,  6, 
9)  from  Mount  Athos  and  sold  them  in  Leipsic 
with  a  forged  copy  of  the  rest  in  1855,  and  leaves 
1-4,  7,  9  were  afterward  found  at  Athos  extending 
only  to  Sim.  ix.  30;  a  papyrus  from  the  Fay- 
y<im,  now  in  BerUn,  contains  two  small  and 
much  mutilated  sections,  Sim.  ii.  7-9  and  iv. 
2-5.  Of  translations,  the  Latin  Vvlgala  exists  in 
numerous  manuscripts  (first  published  by  Faber 
Stapulensis,  Paris,  1513).  Another  Latin  one, 
the  Paladna,  is  found  in  one  manuscript.  There 
is  also  an  Ethiopic  version  discovered  by  D'Abbadie 
and  published  in  1860,  based  on  a  text  akin  to  the 
Sinaiticus.  The  older  editions,  relying  wholly  on 
the  Vulgaia,  are  worthless.  Hilgenfeld  was  the  first 
to  publish  a  really  critical  edition. 

The  book  is  a  series  of  visions,  with  their  interpre- 
tation, all  intended  to  call  Hermas,  and  through 
him  the  Church,  to  repentance.  The  time  for  this 
is  limited,  and  vnW  end  with  the  completion  of  the 
building  of  "  the  Tower  "  (the  Church).  God  has 
caused  the  work  to  cease  for  a  time,  that  men  may 
come  to  repentance;  but  the  pause  will  not  last 
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perseeutfoQjB  aad  the  end  of  the 
lie  near.  Xx>gically  the  book  faUa  into  two 
parts,  the  first  iBcluding  Vis.  L-iv., 
itB  of  two  visions  calling  to  repentance  and 
>ok.  two  giving  reasons  for  it«  necessity. 
Vis,  V.  Ls  sin  introduction  to  the  sec- 
rt,  which  contains  the  twt^ve  *'  Mandates  " 
mandment^  revealed  to  Hemjiia,  They  cover 
th  in  the  one  God;  (2)  simplicity  and  love 
's  neighbor;  (3)  truth;  (4)  chastity;  (5) 
se  and  mercy;  (6)  good  and  e\al  angels;  (7) 
ur  of  God;  (8)  self-reatraint;  (9)  trust  in 
(10)  sadness  and  joy;  (11)  false  prophets; 
mibat  wnth  evil  desires.  The  first  eight 
itudes  "  are  also  visions;  proclaiming  the 
ching  completion  of  the  Church  and  the  call 
ntance.  Sim.  Ix,  is  a  sort  of  recapitulatifm^ 
one  modifications,  and  Sim.  x,  is  an  epilogue 
whole  work, 
e  is  no  agreement  as  to  the  identity  of  the 

or  the  date  of  composition.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  Muratorian  fragment  asserts 
lot  explicitly  that  the  work  was  written 
►ate  in  the  time  of  Pius  1.  (i.e.,  about  140) 
by  his  brother;  on  tlie  other,  the  book 
IS  indications  of  an  curlier  date,  such  as  the 
Q  of  Clcmenl  in  Via.,  IL,  iv.  3,  wliich  would 
it  back  into  the  first  century.  There  are 
ties  in  the  acceptance  of  either  of  these 
B.     There  is  much  in  the  book  which  does 

the  end  of  the  firat  century.  The  Church 
Eady  lost  its  first  fervor;  traitors,  hypocrites, 
ekers  of  pleasure  have  crept  in;  and  the 
ings  of  Gnosticism  are  already  visible. 
lowever,  the  view  of  the  majority  (Ewald, 
i,  Domer,  Heyne,  Hilgenfeld,  Hamack,  etc.) 
[>ted  and  a  date  near  the  middle  of  the  second 
f  be  assigned,  other  difficitltiea  arise.  The 
Jmows  nothing  of  a  monarchical  episcopate 
1^;  the  beads  of  the  Gnostic  party  do  not 
a;  there  is  no  trace  even  of  Marcion,  who 
to  Rome  in  138  or  139.  The  mention  of 
it  has  not  been  satiafactorily  explained  away. 

is  difficult  to  see  how*  the  book  could  have 
k1  such  universal  prominence  in  the  Chiurli 
ifl  m  Iftte  a  product.  Irenteus  cites  it  as  Scrip- 
tnd  80  does  the  Pseudo-t'yprian  (AdiK  aiea- 

Clement  of  Alexandria  makes  considerable 
it,  and  Origen  holds  it  to  be  inspin;d. 
er  these  circiunstances  increasing  regard  has 
%been  paid  to  the  theory  tlmt  it  was  not  all 
ttd  at  one  time.  The  tirst  attempts  to  di- 
Je  authorship — those  of  Thiersch  (1858),  De 
M^y,  (1863)  and  Gu^ranger  (1874)  — were 
ny  successfuL  A  more  adequate  hypothenis 
Ifefed  by  Hilgenfeld  in  1881,  assuming  three 
»,  the  Hermes  pa^toralis  who  produced  the 
nucleus  (Vis.  v.-vSim.  vii.);  the  Hermtt 
ttics  apocabjptieu^  who  wrote  Vis.  i.-iv.; 
f  and  the  Hermes  seeundtmus,  who  re- 
io«tte  cast  the  whole  into  its  present  form, 
rship.  This  view  did  not  find  many  followers. 
Link  (IHSH)  and  Baumgiirtner  (1889) 

Opposed  any  division  of  authorship,  and 
9  ooosidered  to  have  proved  their  point.  The 
vi«w   of  Hamack  assigns  the  whole  work 
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to  the  same  author,  but  regards  it  as  having  been 
a  gradual  growth,  through  successive  revisions  and 
additions,  from  a  small  beginning  not  later  than  1 10 
to  about  140.  External  evidence  is  wholly  lacking 
for  such  a  purpose;  but  it  solves  some  of  the  most 
difficult  internal  troubles. 

The   doctrinal   stiindpoint  of   the   book   is   not 
Judeo-Chrislian;   to  the  author,  Christianity  is  the 

one  absolute  and   universal   religion. 

Doctrinal    Nor  is  he  Pauline  in  his  views.     He 

Standpoint*  is   much  more  representative  of  the 

popular  Roman  Christianity  of  hia 
epoch,  still  lacking  sharp  dogmatic  precision.  The 
conception  of  partloning  grace  as  a  thing  which 
dominates  the  whole  life  has  retired  into  the  back- 
grountl;  sin  is  forgiven  at  baptising  but  the  baptized 
are  boimd  to  sin  no  more,  and,  if  they  do  sin^  for- 
giveneas  is  to  be  hoped  for  only  under  exceptional 
circumstances.  It  is  hard  to  define  the  christology 
of  the  book;  Harnack  consider  it  adoptionist,  but 
his  view  that  it  identifies  the  Son  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  (hardly  possible  in  view  of  the  baptismal 
formula)  is  probably  based  on  a  mi sinter|j relation 
of  the  phrase  *'  Spirit  of  God  "  applied  to  Christ, 
in  the  sense  of  a  holy  spiritual  being.  The  whole 
teaching  on  this  point  is  vague,  but  not  really 
different  from  that  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is 
noticeable  that  the  religious  element  is  already 
secondary  to  the  ethical^  and  that  the  doctrine  of 
works  of  supererogation  makes  its  appearance. 

(G,  UKLHORNt-) 

Biblio-qhapbt:  Rich  ttitfl  of  literature  are  to  be  found  m 
AiSF,  Hiblioffraphy,  pp.  30-33;  in  O,  Cebbajdt  aod  A. 
HiiniB.ckf  F^atntm  apoMUjlictyrum  opera,  iii,  pp.  xJ,  aqq,; 
and  io  KrUger,  HiatorM,  pp»  38-40.  Modern  editions  of 
the  Greek  t<!3a.  are:  R.  Anger  and  G.  Dindorf,  I^eipido, 
1866;  A.  F.  G.  1  Iscbendorf,  ib,  1856;  A.  H.  M.  Dressel, 
ib.  1867,  1853;  GebhArdt  and  Hurnacki  ib.  1877;  A. 
Hilgenfeld,  ib.  1881.  1887:  F.  X.  Fuck.  Tilbingeu,  1887. 
Of  the  Latin  text:  A.  Uilgenreld,  Leip«ic,  1873;  Geb- 
hardt  and  Uamaok,  ut  ttup.  Of  the  Ethiopie:  A.  d'Ab- 
badje«  m  Abhandlungen  der  dentschen  m&rotniAndiKhen 
GeBeiitchafi,  il.  1.  Leip«io,  I860.  Enir,  tranels.  ane:  W. 
Honev  in  hie  ApocrjfP^al  /Vew  Testament,  London,  1820; 
C.  K.  J.  Bujiden,  in  hi»  HippotytuA,  L  185-208,  ib.  1864; 
C.  H,  Hoole,  ib.  1870;  in  ANF,  ii.  1-68;  and  C.  Taylor, 
ib.  1001;  K,  Lake,  FacnimiU*  of  the  Athaa  FragmenU  of 
the  Shrj^erd,  New  Yofk.  1007. 

Prolegotiiena  and  dLBCUssionn  of  high  value  are  to  be 
found  generally  in  the  edJtJon#  given  above.  Consult; 
J.  Dnnaldson.  //i»f.  of  Chrittian  Literature,  u  264-311, 
London,  1864;  idem,  Afimtolical  Fathm^t,  pp.  318-392; 
E.  Giiab,  Der  Uirt  det  Herman,  Basel,  IS6e;  T.  2ahn.  Der 
tliri  de«  llermaa  untirtucht,  Gtitha,  1868;  G,  Ueyne.  Quo 
tempvre  fferma  PankT  »criptita  sit,  K6nlgiiberg.  1872; 
11.  M,  T.  Bebm,  Uef>fr  den  Verfawer  der  Schrift  utkhe  den 
Titel  "  Hirt"  fiihrt,  Rostock,  »876;  J,  Nirnchl,  Der  Hirt 
de*  fiermoM,  Passau,  1870;  M,  du  Colombier,  Le  Putleur 
d'HermoM,  Parii,  1880;  A,  BriJll,  Dtr  Hirt  dew  Hrrmtut, 
Freiburg,  1882;  J,  HausBleilef,  De  vernonibuM  Ptwtorvf 
Hermit  LatiniM,  Erlangen,  IR84;  S.  P.  LarnbrchU,  A  Cot- 
tot  ion  of  thr  Alhif*  Codex  of  the  Shepherd  of  Hermaa,  tran«l. 
aoded.  by  J,  A,  Hobiiiacin.  l/ondon,  1888;  A.  link,  DieEin- 
heUdee  PasUir  Hermfw,  Marburg,  1888;  P.  Hauniffftrtncr. 
Die  Einheitden  HermuM-RueheM,  FreiburR,  I88fl:  E.  Hilck- 
stfidt,  Der  Lrhrhegritl  de»  Hirten,  Erlangen,  188^9;  Spifta, 
Zur  Geechichte  und  LUteraiur  de*  Vrchrietetxtume,  ii.  241- 
437,  GAltingen,  1896;  Bchaff,  Christian  Chureh.  ii.  678- 
692;  Hamack.  OeeehicMe,  i.  40-68  et  pojislm.  ii.  1,  pp. 
267  sqq.,  437-438.  u.  2  pasfum;  DCB,  ii.  OlZ-021;  KL. 
V.  1830-^4. 

HERMEHEUTICS.     See  Exegesis  or   Hermb- 
KBuncs. 
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HERMES,  hcr'mes,  6E0R6:  German  Roman 
Catholic  theologian;  b.  at  Dreierwalde,  near  Teck- 
lenburg  (20  m.  n.n.e.  of  Munster), 
Life.  Westphalia,  Apr.  22, 1775;  d.  at  Bonn 
May  26,  1831.  He  graduated  in  phi- 
losophy and  theology  at  Milnster,  was  appointed 
teacher  in  the  gymnasium  there  in  1798,  and  ad- 
vanced to  the  priesthood  the  following  year,  al- 
though he  continued  teaching.  In  1807  be  began 
lecturing  on  theology  at  the  academy  of  Mttnster, 
particularly  on  the  introduction  to  theology,  which 
he  considered  of  great  importance,  because  its 
object  was  to  show  the  reasonableness  and  necessity 
of  Christianity.  In  1819  he  was  called  to  the 
University  of  Bonn  as  professor  of  dogmatic  theol- 
ogy. His  activity  and  success  reached  their  climax 
here,  and  he  formed  a  school  of  his  own.  Toward 
1830  his  influence  was  dominant  in  the  theological 
faculty  at  Bonn,  in  the  seminaries  at  Culm,  Treves, 
and  Ermeland,  and  extended  even  to  Breslau  and 
Braunsberg.  He  had  followers  in  the  other  faculties, 
too,  e.g.,  P.  J.  Elvenich  (1796-1886),  in  philosophy, 
who  became  professor  in  Breslau  in  1829,  and  be- 
came an  Old  Catholic  in  1870.  Some  of  his  fol- 
lowers among  theologians  were  J.  W.  J.  Braun 
(q.v.);  Johann  Heinrich  Achterfeld  (1788-1877), 
who  became  professor  of  theology  at  Braunsberg 
in  1818  and  professor  at  Bonn  in  1826;  and 
Johann  Baptista  Baltzer  (1803-71),  who  became 
professor  of  theology  at  Breslau  in  1830.  When 
Count  Spiegel  was  made  archbishop  of  Cologne  the 
influence  of  Hermes  became  more  powerful,  since 
the  archbishop  appointed  him  honoraxy  canon  and 
examining  chaplain.  The  latter  position  furnished 
him  the  opportunity  to  raise  the  educational  level 
among  the  clergy,  and  to  keep  out  of  influential  po- 
sitions men  who  did  not  share  his  views.  Dol- 
linger's  appointment  as  professor  of  church  history 
is  said  to  have  been  prevented  by  him.  The  bishops 
of  the  Rhine  provinces  favored  his  pupils,  since 
they  made  studious,  earnest,  and  diligent  priests. 

Hermes  developed  his  theological  views  in  his 
Untersuchungen  iiber  die  innere  WahrheU  dea  Chris- 
terUuma  (Milnster,  1805),  Philosophische 
His  Einleitung  in  die  christkcUholische  Theo- 
Theology.  logie  (1819;  2d  ed.,  2  vols.,  1831- 
1834),  and  Christkalholiscfie  Dog- 
maiik  (ed.  Achterfeld,  3  vols.,  1834-36).  He  ac- 
cepts, without  any  question,  every  doctrine  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  "  A  man  can  believe, 
however,  only  that  which  he  has  recognized  as  true 
from  evidence  furnished  by  his  reason."  This  evi- 
dence compels  us  to  acknowledge  the  existence  of 
God,  and  of  his  attributes.  From  God  man  receives 
the  supernatural  truths  which  make  up  the  content 
of  Christianity;  they  are  contained  in  the  Bible 
and  in  tradition;  the  Church,  as  teacher,  explains 
both  correctly  and  infallibly.' 

This  system  seems  to  imply  a  full  acknowledg- 
ment of  revelation  and  of  tradition.  But  reason 
plays,  nevertheless,  an  important  part,  not  by  be- 
coming the  judge  of  the  truths  of  revelation,  but  by 
proving  that  they  are  true  per  se  and  historically; 
as  soon  as  this  evidence  is  furnished,  reason  must, 
of  course,  submit  to  their  authority  in  matters  per- 
taining to  salvation.   Suppose,  however,  that  reason 


doubts  the  truths  of  revelatioii  and  does  not  r« 
compelled  to  consider  them  as  a  higher  authori'^-:^^ ' 
In  that  case  the  avenue  to  revdation  is  block^^^^^' 
and  the  organ  by  which  it  is  understood  is  Iip^I^^ 
The  S3rstem  of  Hermes  is,  thus,  prejudicial  to  t^-^jif. 
principle  of  authority  in  the  Cathc^c  Church.  ^^, 


is,  moreover,  objectionable  from  another  point 

view.    If  a  clearly  thinking  man  must  i 

arrive  at  Christian  faith,  he  can  prove  its  tiuth 

any  one  who  is  able  to  think  logically.    The  proc^^^^ 

of  reasoning  would,  consequently,  suffice  to  i 

a  Christian. 

After  his   death   the   teaching  of  Hennes  w.. 
attacked  by  a  number  of  men,  and  stanchly  d 
-_       ^       fended  by  his  pupils,  who  were  1 
Swn^rft^*  as  Hermesians.    In  1835  a  papal  bri 
demned"    aPP^^^i^  condenming  as  unorthodc 
the  teaching  of  Hermes  concerning  tH 
nature  of  faith,  the  Bible,  tradition,  revelation,  (' 
proofs  for  the  existence  of  God,  the  necessity 
grace,  and  original  sin.    Hb  followers  did  not  dei 
that  the  sentences,  mentioned  by  the  brief,  if  1 
shigly,  were  to  be  condemned,  as  indeed  the  sder 
tific  attitude  as  a  whole.    Their  contention 
however,  that  Hermes,  if  alive,  would  disown  I 
completely.    They  maintained  in  an  article  piM — ~1>- 
lishcd  in  the  Aitgahurger  AUgemeine  Zeiiung  (IS^B^-o} 


that  the  teaching  of  their  master  had  been  m. 


represented  at  Rome,  and  that  its  condemnatA  * 
would  be  prejudicial  to  the  best  interests  of  ^:^lie 
Roman  Catholic  Church.    In  Apr.,  1837,  Braun  a-jxxd 
Elvenich  went  to  Rome  to  convince  the  p<^  tkra^t 
the  papal  brief  did  not  present  the  doctrines        of 
Hermes;  but  the  attempt  failed,  since  most  of  ^^.Iie 
German  theologians    were  now    against  Hencm^^' 
teaching.    They  remained  in  Rome  till  Apr.,  1S3S, 
and  wrote  in  defense  of  their  position  Mekittm^:Mia 
theologica  (Hanover,  1838),  which  the  pope  reftm^^ed 
to  permit  them  to  publish  at  Rome.    All  attena^p^ 
to  show  that  the  doctrine  of  Hermes  differed  frono 
those  condemned  in  the  papal  brief  failed.    Th© 
system  of  Hermes  stood  condenmed,  and  his  follow- 
ers were  debarred  from  ecclesiastical  offices;  Br^^*^ 
and  Elvenich  were  retired  from  their  professorsbiip^' 
although  honorably  and  with  full  stipends.     "X^^ 
Prussian  government,  too,  yielded  in  a  numb&«"  ^^ 
ways  for  the  sake  of  peace;  for  instance,  in      *-^® 
matter  of  granting  the  bishops  the  right  to  take    ^,^ 
initiative  in  removing  a  theological  professor  -^^^^'^ 
the  consent  of  the  government.    The  archbi^^^^P 
of  Breslau,  Ffirster,  was  the  first  to  use  this  r^^ 
against  Boltzer  in  1860.  . 

The  explanation  of  the  favorable  receptiox'  ^ 
Hermes'  works  and  their  condemnation  after^^ 
hes  in  the  change  of  attitude  toward  philo8opto^'7 
from  the  Wolff-Kantian  rationalism  to  ScheUi**^^ 
romanticism.  Windischmann,  the  first  mas3.  7 
attack  Hermes,  had  made  this  change,  and  ^^ 
following  was  increasing  constantly  in  the  Ro**^^ 
CathoHc  Church.  Closely  connected  with  ^^'^ 
change  in  philosophy  is  the  reactionary  tendec»<^ 
which  set  in  about  that  time  against  the  libe^^ 
ecclesiastical  policy  of  the  bishops  along  the  Rhi^^' 
particularly  of  the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  Spieg^' 
who  had  endeavored  to  give  his  clergy  a  bett^' 
education.    His  successor,  Droete-Vischering  (q.v.  7/ 
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had  disliked  Hermes  alrexidy  while  bishop  at  Miitx- 
ster,  and  had  forbidden  his  theological  students  to 
pursue  their  studies  any^'here  but  at  Mtinsfer. 
The  Prussian  government  tried  in  vain  to  bavc  him 
reseiud  this  order»  and  had  to  8Ufii>end  the  seminary 
in  1820,  71ie  papal  brief  gave  Droste-Vlschering 
an  opportunity  to  combat  the  system  of  Hermes 
and  Ubenilism  at  the  same  time:  aiKl  the  defeat 
which  both  suffered  is  an  indication  of  the  fact  that 
reactionary  tendencies  had  set  in. 

(Paul  Tachackert.) 

SiBuoafiAFirr:  W.  Emer,  Denk9chrift  auf  Georg  Harmev^ 
Cologne,  1832;  A.  von  Sieger,  V rphiloaophie  und  c/<i« 
Nothu^endigkeiUsunVEfn  von  G.  Hermet,  DQaseldorf,  1S31; 
J.  H*st,  Hauj>Ufwmicntc  der  hermenMchen  Phih^QphU,  M  Qb- 
■teTt  1S32;  P.  J.  Elvenich,  Acta  Hcrmenatxa,  G6tlin«en, 
1830;  idem,  Fiut  /X.»  die  H mnesiaf ler  und  der  En- 
h%s€hof  von  Owiswel,  Bredau^  1848;  J.  M.  Meckel,  Die 
h€rme.»i*cM€n  Lehren  in  Betug  auf  die  piiptttiche  Vtrur- 
theiluno,  Uninn^  1837;  J.  Braun  and  G,  J.  E]v«mch, 
Meteitmata  theologia^  Leipnc,  1838;  C.  G.  Niedner,  PhUo- 
mtphiee  Htrmenm  .  .  .  tsrpliraHo  ei  eiigtimaHo,  Lb.  1838; 
Acta  anHhenn**mna,  ResenvburK,  1839;  P.  G,  Pprrone, 
Xur  OmthidU€d4U  Hermenoniitmu*^  ib,1830:  D.  Bcmhanii, 
JLaokoon  odtr  Hermm  und  Perrone,  Cologi>e,  1842;  l<\  X. 
Werner,  l>«r  llermeaianismiu  varEu^MweUe  von  aeiner  dog- 
pui^iMA^n  Sritt,  Regensbur^,  1845;  K.  Werner^  G€»chichte 
d«t  kaiholitchen  Thtotoffie,  MuBich,  1889. 

HERUAS,  her'mi-ae:  The  unknown  author  of  a 
Christian  tract  of  the  second  or  third  century.  In 
tMrteeo  partly  worthless  manuscripts  there  ia  pre- 
served the  apologetic  and  polemic  treatise  ceiled 
"  A  Satire  on  the  heathen  phdosophers  by  the  phi- 
loeopber  Hermias,"  the  real  autlior  and  the  date  of 
which  is  disputed.  According  to  most  authorities, 
the  tract  belongs  to  the  age  of  the  great  apologists 
(180-230);  although  Diela,  Hamack,  and  othera 
believe  it  to  be  a  forgery,  belonging  to  the  fifth  or 
sixth  century.  But  the  former  view  is  sustaioed 
by  a  detailed  comparison  with  the  pseudo-Justin 
M8,rtjT'»  Cohortalw  ad  Grctcm  {ANF,  I  273-289)> 
which  used  the  "Satire"  and  perverted  it.  The 
document  castigates^  not  without  a  certain  clever- 
ness, yet  with  cheap  wit  and  an  absence  of  deeper 
understanding,  the  conflicting  assertions  of  the 
pliiloBopherB  on  the  subject  of  the  human  soul,  of 
God  and  the  world;  and  especially  with  reference  to 
the  elements  of  matter.  G.  KkC^ger. 

BtujcxmAPiiT:  EdiHona  are  by  W.  F;  Wenzel,  L«yd(»n, 
1840;  J.  C.  T.  Otto,  Jena.  1872  (in  Carpus  apoloffetarum 
ChrUHanarum);  cf.  H.  Dieln,  Boxosrraphi  Orarci,  pp.  259- 
383.  ^9-656,  Berlin,  1879.  Consult:  Harnack,  Gt- 
9tAichU,  i.  782-783.  ii.  2.  pp.  196-107;  idem,  Doamo,  ii. 
196;  W.  Gaul^  Die  Abfaatun^n^erkiiUnisiK  der  paeudoixiM- 
Hniachen  CakortaUo  ad  OrtFtoa,  Berlin.  1903;  A,  F.  di 
Pauti.  Die  Initio  cUt  Hermia»t  Padertiora,  1907;  Nean- 
der,  ChriMHan  Church,  L  673;  Scbaff,  Christian  Church, 
ii.  741-742;  Cmllier.  Auteura  aacriM,  vi.  332-333;  Krilger, 
Hidory,  pp.  137-138. 

HERMHrjARD,  ftr^'man^aihar',  AIHE  LOmS: 
Swiss  Reformed;  b.  at  V6vey  (11  m.  e*9.e.  of 
Lausanne)  Nov.  7,  1817;  d.  at  Lausanne  Dec.  11, 
1900.  He  was  educated  at  Lausanne^  and,  after 
being  a  teacher  in  Russia,  France,  and  Germany 
for  several  years,  resided  finat  at  Geneva  and  later 
at  Lausanne^  dividing  bis  time  between  teaching 
and  historical  siid  btbUographic&l  researches.  After 
thirty  years  of  labor  he  began  to  publish  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  French  Reformers  and  carried  it 
down  to  1544  imder  the  title  CorreBpondance  dea 


r^formateur$  dmu^  len  pays  de  lanffue  frangaise 
renieiUie  et  publUe  awe  d'autres  leitres  relathyes  ii  la 
t{' forme  ei  des  notes  historiq-U4^it  el  bingruphiques  (9 
vols.,  Geneva,  1866-97).  Many  of  the  lett^ers  are 
printed  for  the  first  time,  and  all  of  them  are  care- 
fully collated  arid  furaLshed  with  coinous  notes, 
which  render  the  edition  invaluable.  It  is  one  of 
th**  monumental  works  of  French  ProtevStant 
scholarship.  That  it  could  not  have  been  carried 
at  toast  down  to  the  death  of  CSalvin  is  a  calamity. 

HERMIT  (late  Lat.  eremiia,  Gk.  er^Uift,  "  an 
eremite,  one  living  alone/'  from  eremoSf  "  desolate, 
solitary  "):  One  wiio  abandons  society  and  Uves 
alone,  especially  in  a  desert.  In  religious  usage  the 
word  is  appUed  to  a  Christian  who,  fleeing  from 
persecution  or  seeking  what  was  believed  to  be  the 
more  perfect  Ufe,  retired  to  a  lonely  place  and  there 
led  a  life  of  contemplation  aufi  fisceticisrn.  Such 
hermits  were  espeeially  common  in  the  eariy  time 
in  the  desert  of  Egypt.    See  Monastic  ism, 

HERMIT  ORDERS:  A  name  given  to  religious 
orders  whose  members  lived  more  or  leas  isolated 
from  one  another,  such  as  the  Agonixants  (q.v.), 
the  Eremites  of  St.  Augustine  or  Augustitiian  Her- 
mits (see  AuGXJBTiNiANs),  the  Camaldohtes,  the 
Carmelites,  the  Carthusians,  the  Celestines,  the 
Hieronymites,  the  Senates  (qq.v.),  the  Order  of 
Vallombrosa  (see  Gualberto,  Giovakni),  and  the 
WiEiamites  (q,v.). 

HERMOGEITES,  her-moj'e-ntz:  A  teacher  of 
Gnostic  tendency  at  the  end  of  the  second  century. 
Tertidlian  wTote  two  treatises  against  him — ^the 
Adtfersus  Hermogenemt  which  is  still  extant,  and  De 
eauisa  animee,  which  is  lost.  He  mentions  and  quotes 
from  bim  in  several  other  places  (Adv.  ValerUi- 
ninnm,  xvi.;  De  prtBscriptione  hmreiic&rumy  xxx., 
xxxiii.;  De  monogamia^  xvi.).  According  to  Euse- 
bius  {Hisi.  eccL,  IV.,  xxiv.  1),  Theophilus  of  An- 
tjoch  wrote  against  a  heretical  teacher  named 
Hermogenes.  He  is  also  mentioned  in  Hippolytus 
{Phiiiisophuma,  VIII.,  iv.  17),  Theodoret  (HtBr. 
fabularum  cmnpendium,  i.  19 )^  PMlastrius  {Hwr,^ 
xliv.).,  and  Augustine  (Hcet,,  xh).  Moeheim  and 
Walch  have  attempted  to  find  in  these  references 
two  heretics  of  the  same  name;  but  this  is  unlikely. 
It  is  better  to  suppose  with  TiEemont  and  Hamack 
that  the  carher  hfe  of  Hemiogenes  was  spent  in  the 
East,  where  Theophilua  wrote  against  Mm  between 
181  and  191,  and  that  then  he  migrated  to  Carthage, 
where  Tertullian  wrote  his  treatises  in  206  or  207 
according  to  Uhlhom  (Hes^elberg  gives  205;  N5l- 
dechen,  202).  He  did  not  teach  a  thoroughgoing 
Gnostic  system^  but,  probably  in  the  belief  that 
he  was  not  contradicting  the  Church's  faith,  at* 
tempted  to  complete  it  by  certain  propositions 
taken  from  philosophy.  He  is  thus  not  to  be  reck- 
oned among  the  Gnostics  proper.  He  asserted  the 
eternity  of  matter,  and  denied  the  creation  of  the 
world  out  of  nothing.  The  soul  was  material  imd 
thus  mortal  by  nature,  and  obtained  inmiortality 
only  by  the  imparting  of  the  divine  spirit  springing 
from  the  substance  of  God.  Wliat  tlie  Fathers 
teU  of  his  christologieal  errors  is  vague;  Augustine 
and  Philastrius  reckon  bim  among  the  Patripas- 
sians.  (G.  UMLHOENf.) 
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Bibuoorapht:  HarziAck.  (?McAteAte,  i.  152-155.  200.  i.  1. 
pp.  534-535.  ii.  2.  pp.  281-282:  C.  W.  F.  Walch.  Hi*- 
toris  der  KetMtreien,  i.  552,  Leipsio.  1762;  J.  L.  von  Mo«- 
heim,  Commentatio  de  rebu9  ChrUHani§,  p.  453.  Helmftadt, 
1753.  £nc.  transl..  ComTnerUariea  on  the  Affaire  e/  the 
ChriaHane  before  the  Time  of  Conetantine  the  Oreat.  Lon- 
don. 1813-35;  C.  Heaselbeis,  TeriuUiana  Lehre,  Dorpat. 
1848;  A.  Hauck,  TertuUiane  Leben  und  Sehriften,  pp. 
250  0qq..  Erlangen.  1877;  C.  P.  Caspari.  Kirehenhie- 
toriaehe  Aneedota,  pp.  225  sqq..  Christiania.  1883;  KrQcer, 
Hietory,  pMsim;    DCB,  iii.   1-3;  KL,  v.  1900-02. 

HERMON :  The  Old  Testament  name  for  a  moun- 
tain which  bounded  the  Amorite  kingdom  of  Og 
on  the  north  (Deut.  iii.  8;  iv.  48)  and  also  the 
territory  of  East  Manasseh  (Josh.  xii.  1).  It  must 
therefore  be  sought  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dan  and 
the  sources  of  the  Jordan.  The  Targums  on  Deut. 
iii.  9  and  Cant.  iv.  8  call  it  fur  taiga,  "  Snow  moun- 
tain/' corresponding  with  Jabal  al-Talj,  the  modem 
name  of  the  mountain  north  of  the  Jordan  sources 
and  east  of  the  Wadi  al-Taim.  According  to 
Deut.  iii.  9  the  Phenician  name  was  Siryon  and  the 
Amoritic  name  Senir,  the  latter  corresponding  with 
the  Assyrian  Saniru  where  Shalmaneser  II.  defeated 
Hazael  of  Damascus  and  denoting  the  Anti-Lebanon 
range,  applied  therefore  to  Hermon  as  connected 
on  tb«  north  with  Anti-Lebanon.  The  Siyon  of 
Deut.  iv.  48  is  suspected  to  be  a  mistake  for  Siryon. 
The  Hebrew  name,  J^ermoiif  comes  from  a  root 
meaning  to  be  forbidden,  implying  that  the  moun- 
tain in  early  times  was  a  celebrated  sanctuary  or 
holy  place. 

The  main  body  of  the  mountain  runs  north  and 
south,  with  the  highest  point  very  near  the  middle; 
to  the  south  it  slopes  to  the  Jordan  sources,  the 
upper  portion  falling  off  to  the  Nahr  Banias.  It 
therefore  overlooks  on  the  south  the  upper  Jordan 
valley  and  the  table-land  of  the  Jaulan.  On  the 
north  its  summit  sinks  to  a  highland  3,600-4,000 
feet  above  sea-level.  The  east  and  southeast  sides 
are  abrupt,  the  western  and  northwestern  sides 
slope  more  gradually.  On  the  summit  is  a  small 
table-land  435  yards  in  diameter,  from  which  rise 
three  peaks,  two  on  the  east  and  one  on  the  west. 
The  one  on  the  southeast  still  shows  traces  of  ruins, 
which  from  their  character  suggest  that  they  are 
the  remains  of  a  sanctuary,  in  all  probability  belong- 
ing to  the  sun-god.  1 


The  formation  of  the  mountain  is  limest 
outbreaks  of  basalt  both  on  the  east  and 
At  Me j  del  al-Shems  the  lower  Syrian  J 
come  to  the  surface.  The  upper  part 
entirely  bare  and  decomposed  into  rubl 
mospheric  influences,  or  in  places  clo 
low  shrubs.  At  an  elevation  of  about  i 
there  is  a  thick  growth  of  trees,  partly  i 
fruit-trees,  with  stretches  of  tragacanths  si 
On  the  lower  slopes  vineyards  are  nun 
least  on  the  western  and  southern  sides, 
ter  snow-line  begins  at  an  elevation  of  3 
but  the  summer  sim  melts  all  away  exec 
deep  clefts.  The  upper  portions  are  hoU 
into  underground  reservoirs  which  fu 
sources  of  the  streams  of  the  region,  ps 
of  the  Jordan.  The  region  is  noted  f< 
freshing  dew  (Ps.  cxxxiii.  3)  and  for  i 
of  animal  life  (Cant.  iv.  8).  The  westc 
support  great  flocks  of  goats. 

Only  the  western  and  southern  slopes 
tone  significance.  Peoples  passed  by  its 
sides  to  live  at  the  south;  so  the  ^uiy 
and  Hivites  (Josh.  xi.  3),  the  Itureans  in  t 
pre-Christian  century,  and  in  the  sevente 
tury  the  Druses,  all  of  whom  have  left  tiai 
present  religions  of  the  region.  Baal-her 
be  sought  at  the  eastern  or  southeaster 
Chron.  v.  23),  and  denotes  a  sanctuary,  pe 
Paneion  of  the  Greeks,  the  modem  Bania 
gad,  also  a  holy  place,  lay  in  the  Lebant 
north  or  northwest  of  Hermon  (Josh.  xi. : 
pah  is  probably  to  be  sought  on  the  w 
(Josh.  xi.  3,  8).  (H.  G 

Bibuoorapht:  R«land,  PalaeeHna,  pp.  323  tq 
Porter.  Five  Yeare  in  Damatcuet  L  287  sqq 
1865;  C.  R.  Conder,  Tent  Work  in  PalmHne, 
New  York.  1880;  W.  M.  Thomaon.  The  Lot 
Book,  vol.  U..  New  York,  1882;  The  Survey 
PaUetine,  Jeruaalem,  published  by  the  PEIF 
1884;  J.  G.  Wetutein.  Das  baian/lieche  Giebdi 
^13.  Leipsic.  1884;  F.  Noetline.  Der  Jura  at 
Stuttgart,  1887;  G.  £.  Post.  The  Flora  of  & 
eeline  and  Sinai,  Beirut,  1896;  K.  Baedek 
tine  and  Syria,  New  York,  1906.  Robins 
cal  Reeearchee,  iii.  357;  DB,  ii.  352-353 
2021-23;  JE,  vi.  355-356;  and  the  Uterat 
Bashan. 
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The  Herods  were  an  Idumean  family  whose  prom- 
inence began  under  Antipas,  was  enhanced  under 
liis  son  Antipater,  and  reached  its  height  under  his 
son  Herod,  called  the  Great.  This  family  succeeded 
the  Hasmoneans  in  the  temporal  control  of  the 
Jews,  and  was  in  power  during  the  life  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  period  of  the  founding  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church. 

L  Herod  the  Great :  By  his  historian,  Nicolas  of 
Damascus,  Herod  was  declared  to  be  of  pure  Jewish 
stock,  while  the  story  current  in  Jewish  and  Jewish- 
(^hristian  circles  was  to  the  e£fect  that  he  was  the 


son  of  a  temple  slave  of  Ascalon.    His  real 

is  given  in  the   accompanying  genealogic 

His  family  had  note  among 

I.  Ancestry  i>eople,  who  had  been  Judais 

and  Youth.  John   Hyrcanus     (see   Hasm< 

His   ambition  and  energy  w( 

imate  heritages   from   his    forbears.    His 

father  and  his  father  had  gained  influence 

government  of  the  Jews  before  they  had 

part  in  that  government.     Antipater  had 

the  counselor  of  the  weak  Hyrcanus  H., 

sisted  Csesar  in  the  latter 's  campaign  agains 
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had  been  given  recognition  as  a  sort  of  procurator 
over  Judea,  and  had  been  awarded  Roman  citizen- 
ship. From  his  marriage  with  the  Arabian  Cypros 
there  were  four  sons,  Phasael,  Herod,  Joseph,  and 
Phreroras,  and  a  daughter  Sidome.  For  Herod  an 
Essene  named  Menahem  prophesied  the  kingship. 
When  Herod  was  only  twenty-five  years  of  age  his 
father  had  him  made  governor  of  Galilee,  where  he 
showed  his  energy  by  capturing  a  brigand  and  ex- 
ecuting him.  During  a  contest  with  the  sanhedrin 
over  prerogatives,  Sextus  Csesar  appointed  him 
governor  of  Coele-Syria  (q.v.),  while  the  kingship 
was  also  promised  to  him. 

Herod's  standing  with  the  people  was  very  in- 
secure, and  after  the  withdrawal  of  Cassius  a  revolt 
resulted  in  which  Antigonus  Matta- 

2.  The       thias,  son  of  Aristobulus,  assisted  by 
Winning   Marion  of  Tyre,  attempted  to  assert 

of  His      his   rights    to   the    throne.     Herod's 
Kingdom,  energy  was  too  great,  however,  and 

Marion  was  compelled  to  retreat^  while 
Antigonus  was  defeated.  To  improve  his  status 
Herod  divorced  his  wife  Doris  and  sent  away  her  son 
Antipater,  betrothing  himself  to  Mariamne,  grand- 
daughter of  Hyrcanus,  thus  entering  the  family  of 
the  Hasmoneans.  It  seemed  as  if  his  plans  were 
defeated  when  the  Republicans,  with  whose  party 
he  had  been  affiliated,  were  beaten  by  Antony  and 
Octavian  at  Philippi.  But  Antony  was  favorably 
inclined  toward  Herod  on  account  of  earlier  hos- 
pitable relationship  with  Antipater.  A  crisis  was 
precipitated  through  an  attack  of  the  Parthians 
during  which  Phasael,  who  had  been  made  king  of 
Jerusalem,  conmiitted  suicide  and  another  brother 
of  Herod  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Parthians,  while 
Antigonus  was  placed  on  the  throne.  Herod  fled  to 
Rome,  gained  the  help  of  Antony  and  Augustus,  and 
was  declared  by  the  Senate  king  of  Judea — a  king- 
dom which  had  yet  to  bo  won.  He  landed  in 
Ptolemais,  speedily  collected  a  considerable  army 
of  Jews  and  foreigners,  and  gradually  gained  the 
mastery.  A  decisive  victory  over  Antigonus  at 
Isana  in  Samaria  opened  the  way  to  Jerusalem. 
While  the  preparations  for  the  siege  were  under  way 
Herod  celebrated  his  marriage  with  Mariamne; 
this  done,  he  returned,  and  with  the  help  of  the 
Romans  took  the  city  within  three  months.  After 
the  withdrawal  of  his  allies  he  began  his  reign,  which 
faUs  into  three  periods. 

The  first  period  was  one  of  contest  with  dangers 
without  and  within.    He  excited  mistrust  by  getting 

rid  of  forty-five  of  the  adherents  of 

3.  First      Antigonus.   The  aged  Hyrcanus  caused 
Period  of    him  anxiety,  so  he  had  him  brought 
His  Reign,  to  the  court  where  he  could  keep  him 
37-37  B.C.   under  observation.     Through  the  in- 
trigues of  his  mother-in-law  Alexandra 

with  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  he  was  compelled  to 
set  aside  a  Babylonian  Jew  whom  he  had  made  high 
priest  in  favor  of  Aristobulus,  then  seventeen  years 
old,  consequently  his  mistrust  of  them  was  strength- 
ened and  grew,  especially  after  their  unsuccessful 
attempt  at  flight.  The  favor  of  the  people  for 
Aristobulus  openly  manifested  led  Herod  to  have 
him  drowned  in  a  bath  (35  B.C.).  He  was  summoned 
to  answer  for  this  before  Antony,  but  escaped  with- 


out punishment.  Dining  this  joum^ 
Mariamne  in  care  of  his  uncle  Joseph  wi 
tions  to  kill  Mariamne  in  case  the  trial  wi 
him.  She  learned  this  and  her  love  (or  I 
to  hate.  Joseph  had  married  his  sistc 
who  charged  him  before  Herod  with  o 
with  Mariamne,  and  Joseph  was  execut 
patra,  drawn  into  these  family  diflicultii 
to  have  possession  of  Palestine;  Antony, 
compelled  Herod  to  cede  to  her  the  tu 
around  Jericho  and  pay  her  tribute  for  it. 
brought  it  about  that  Herod  was  oomn 
Antony  to  assail  a  king  of  the  Arabs  wh 
paid  the  tribute  due  to  her.  This,  ho 
turned  to  advantage.  His  troops,  dispiri 
earthquake,  he  encouraged  to  the  attack 
a  notable  victory.  This  campaign  kept 
participation  in  the  defeat  of  Antony  anc 
the  favor  of  Augustus.  After  putting  Hyi 
of  the  way,  he  went  to  pay  court  to  Ai 
Rhodes,  and  the  latter  assured  to  him  his 
Services  rendered  to  Augustus  during  ] 
to  Egypt  resulted  in  the  material  enlar] 
that  kingdom.  But  during  his  absence  1 
he  had  given  Mariamne  into  the  charge  oi 
Iturean  named  Soemus  with  the  same 
as  he  had  given  to  Joseph,  with  the  r 
Mariamne  learned  also  of  this  second  offen 
her.  Again  Salome  instilled  into  Hen 
suspicions  against  his  wife,  Soemus  was  pu 
Mariamne  was  tried  and  also  condemned 
During  excesses,  in  which  he  sought 
recollection  of  the  wife  he  had  so  passiona 
that  he  could  not  endure  the  thought  of 
possessing  her,  reports  came  of  intriguei 
andra  to  supplant  him,  and  he  had  her  pu 
as  well  as  Costobar,  the  second  husband  < 
Thus  his  dangerous  foes  were  removed,  an 
as  well  as  domestic  difficulties  vanished 
path  (27  B.C.). 

The  second  period  was  marked  by  grea 
operations  and  by  displays  of  wealth  an 

icence.    He  erected  a  theate 

4.  Second  salem  in  which,  and  in  tl 

Period,     theater    constructed     in   tl 

27-14  B.C.  were  celebrated  every  fourtl 

deeds  of  Csesar.  All  this  » 
the  Jews  that  ten  Arameans  conspired  t 
king  in  the  amphitheater,  but  the  plot 
covered  and  the  plotters  executed.  His  p 
was  to  prevent  rebellion.  His  palace 
the  upper  city,  and  the  fortress  of  Antonii 
the  temple  and  its  district.  Samaria  '. 
Sebaste,  intending  to  fortify  it,  and  bull 
on  the  site  of  Straton's  Tower.  After  1 
timidated  the  people  with  these  and  othei 
tions,  a  famine  gave  him  opportunity  to  a 
win  the  people  over  by  liberaUty  and 
measures  of  relief  with  the  purpose  of  t 
again  his  works  of  display.  Before  hia 
with  a  second  Mariamne,  daughter  of  a 
built  a  beautiful  palace  for  himself  in  the  1 
and  also  the  castle  named  after  himself 
dium.  He  also  extended  the  works  at 
Herod  gave  assistance  to  iElius  Gallua, 
of  Egypt,  in  an  Arabian  campaign,  sent  h 
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the  first  Mariatime  to  Rome  where  Csesar  received 
tbem  at  court,  and  shortly  after  granted  to  Herod 
Ttachonitis,  Batanea,  and  Auranitis,  Herod  visited 
Agrippa  in  Mytilcne  and  waited  upon  Augustus  on 
the  latter's  visit  to  Syria,  receiving  such  favor  that 
Joeephua  haa  left  it  on  record  tliat,  after  Agrippa, 
Augustus  regarded  no  one  so  higiily  as  Herod »  and 
after  Augustus  Agrippa  regarded  no  one  as  highly 
aa  Herod*  Augustus  added  to  Herod's  dominions 
the  territory  from  IHatha  on  the  sea  to  Pania^  at 
the  source  of  the  Jordan,  and  made  his  brother 
Phreroras  t^traruh,  in  acknowledgment  of  which 
Herod  built  a  temple  dedieateil  to  the  emperor  at 
Fanias.  A  system  of  espionage  was  established, 
meetings  were  forbidden,  meeting  for  converse  in 
the  street  became  unlawful.  Even  his  final  at- 
tempt to  gain  the  good-wiJl  of  the  Jews  by  the 
restoration  of  the  temple  was  new  ground  for 
suspicion,  only  allayed  after  the  progress  had  been 
well  advanced.  These  and  hkc  deeds  embittered 
the  Jews  against  liim,  and  this  hatred  he  vainly 
attempted  to  remove  by  remission  of  taxes.  Yet 
his  favor  with  the  Romans  he  used  to  gain  ad- 
vantngea  for  the  nation  and  when  he  obtained 
further  remiission  of  taxes  he  fimilly  woo  the  ap- 
plause of  the  people.  He  then  was  at  the  siunmit 
of  his  fame. 

The  third  period  of  Herod's  reign  is  marked  by 
the  decline  of  his  good  fortune.  His  two  sons  by 
the  Maccabean  Mariamne,  Aristobulus 
S.  Third  and  Alexander,  were  two  descendants 
Period,  of  the  extirpated  family  who  aroused 
14-4  B.C.  anew  his  earlier  difitmat  and  enmity. 
He  had  attempted  to  oblitemte  ail 
causes  of  trouble  by  marrying  Aristobulus  to  liis 
sister's  daughter  Berenice*  and  Alexander  to  Gla- 
phyra,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Cappadocia.  During 
his  journey  to  Agrippa  (14  b.c.)  the  two  princes  had 
treated  Salome  and  Phreroras  with  haughtiness  and 
had  given  utterance  to  imprudent  remarks  about 
the  murder  of  their  mother.  To  intimidate  them 
from  possible  revenge  Herod  recalled  to  the  court 
his  son  Antipater  by  his  first  wife  Doris.  This  son 
at  once  began  to  intrigue  against  his  half-brother 
with  such  efTect  that  Herod  took  them  both  to  Rome 
to  complain  against  them  to  Ciesar,  who  brought 
about  a  reconciliation,  which  was,  however,  only 
on  the  surface.  Herod  then  busied  himself  with 
building  operations  intended  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  members  of  his  family,  and  with  great 
liberality  made  con trilmt ions  to  many  cities  out- 
side his  domains  in  favor  of  Greek  customs  and 
celebrations,  not  excluding  largess  for  the  Olympic 
games.  While  this  brought  liim  celebrity  of  a 
pleasant  sort  from  the  outside  world,  it  excited  the 
hatred  of  the  Jews,  The  atmosphere  of  his  own 
court  was  unwholesome,  wdiere  resided  not  only 
Nicolas  of  Damascus  and  his  brother  Ptolemy,  but 
the  numerous  wives  of  the  king  and  a  host  of 
eunuchs  and  disreputable  persons.  Intrigue  was 
in  the  air,  and  the  palace  inmates  became  involved. 
Herod  trusted  no  one*  By  the  device  of  iAotipater 
suspicion  was  directed  against  Alexander^  whose 
adherents  were  put  to  torture.  Alexander  himself 
was  thrown  into  prison,  from  which  Ids  father-in- 
law  was  j ust  able  to  save  him.     But  Salome  renewed 


her  intrigues,  aided  by  Euiycles,  a  worthless  Lace- 
dxemonian,  and  both  sons  by  Mariamne  were 
executed,  7  a.c.  Meanwhile  an  attempt  of  Herod's 
against  a  band  of  brigands  had  incensed  the  em- 
peror, who  sent  a  sharp  rebuke  to  Herod.  The 
latter  succeeded  in  placating  the  emperor  through 
Nicolas  of  Damascus,  and  was  given  a  free  hand  in 
dealing  with  his  sons,  with  the  result  stated  above. 
Herod  named  .Antipater  as  his  successor,  and  sent 
him  with  the  will  to  Rome.  Hardly  had  this  been 
done  when  it  came  out  through  the  death  of  Phre- 
roras that  Ant  ii>ater  had  plajuicd  to  poison  Hercxl. 
Herod  revoked  his  will;  he  named  Antipas,  son  of 
Malthace,  his  successor,  and  caused  the  execution 
of  Antipater.  In  the  joy  of  the  prospect  of  si>eedy 
release  from  Herod's  tyranny  ttu*ough  the  fatal 
disease  from  which  he  Wiis  then  suif ering,  the  people 
were  easily  induced  to  tear  down  from  the  temple 
gate  the  eagle  which  crowned  it.  But  Herod  was 
sufficiently  well  to  have  the  instigators  of  the  deed 
burned  alive.  His  death  occurred  soon  afterward, 
in  the  year  4  B.c.  He  had  given  orders  that  the 
noblest  in  the  land  should  be  slain  at  his  death  in 
order  that  sincere  mourning  should  take  place  when 
he  died.  His  final  wdl  directed  that  his  son  Arc  he- 
laus  should  be  king.  Antipas  wa-s  to  have  the 
tetrarchy  of  Galilee  and  Periea,  and  Phihp  that  of 
Gaulanitis,  Trachonitia,  and  Panias* 

Herod  was  possesi^cd  of  a  powerful  physique,  un- 
common strength  of  intellect  and  will,  keen  powers 
of  observation  J  quicloiess  in  seizing  tlje  points  of  a 

situation,  presence  of  mind,  cleverness 

6,  Peispnal  in  choosing  his  means  for  his  purposes, 

Character-  undaunted  courage,  and  im failing  en- 

istics.       ergy — a  union  of  qualities  wliich  fitted 

him  for  action  in  a  manner  seldom 
attained.  With  Josephus  one  must  also  credit  him 
with  good  nature  and  magnanimity,  and  conse- 
quently must  not  attribute  all  his  actions  to  selfish- 
ness and  ambition.  This  is  evident  even  in  his 
interest  in  Greek  culture  and  his  efforts  to  further 
its  progress  in  Palestine.  On  the  othei  hand,  he 
was  entirely  lacking  in  a  sense  of  duty  from  the 
standpoint  of  ethics.  Thus  no  regard  for  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Jews  and  for  their  hoj>es  deterred  him 
from  maintaining  a  friendship  with  the  powej  most 
hostile  to  those  hopes,  and  he  w^as  only  a  heartless, 
tyrannical  J  and  suspicious  savage.  So  all  the  accom- 
pUshraenta  of  im  reign,  his  extension  of  his  kingdom 
so  as  to  equal  that  of  David,  his  display  of  wealth 
and  magnificence,  his  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  his 
beneficence  to  heathen  which  elevated  the  Jewish 
name  outside  Palestine — all  \vhich  seemed  to  realise 
Messianic  prophecy — was  after  all  only  a  caricature 

of  it.  (F.  SlEFFHRT.) 

n.  His  Family :  Archelaus  (4  b.c. -6  a. n.),  the  sou 

of  Herod  by  Malthace,  was  by  the  will  of  his  father 

to  receive  the  title  and  Judea, Samaria, 

I.  Arche-   and  Idumea.     But.  inasmuch  as  that 

laus.       will  was  not  valid  untU  confirmed  by 

Augustus,  he  declined  to  assume  the 

title  of  king,  though  hailed  as  such  by  the  courtiers. 

To  the  people  he  promised,  from  a  throne  erected 

in  the  temple  enclasure,  fair  and  equitable  dealing. 

The  Jews  at  once  made  demand  for  a  reduction  of 

some  taxes  and  abolition  of  others,  release  of  pris- 
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oners,  deposition  of  the  high  priest  Josar,  and  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Gentiles.  A  further  demand  was 
punishment  of  those  who  had  urged  the  death  of 
the  persons  who  had  led  in  the  destruction  of  the 
ea^e  over  the  gate  of  the  temple.  To  some  of  these 
demands  Archelaus  could  not  make  definite  answer, 
and  by  temporizing  exhausted  the  patience  of  the 
population,  at  the  time  augmented  by  the  Passover 
pilgrims.  Some  of  his  guards  were  attacked,  and  a 
m61^  was  precipitated  in  wliich  some  3,000  people 
fell  in  the  streets.  He  went  to  Rome  with  Nicolas 
of  Damascus  as  his  advocate,  where  he,  Antipas, 
Philip,  and  deputations  of  Jews  who  asked  for  direct 
Roman  rule  as  against  the  Herods  pleaded  their 
causes  before  Augustus.  The  emperor  sustained  the 
will,  except  in  some  small  particulars  and  in  with- 
holding the  title  of  king  and  substituting  that  of 
ethnarch  imtil  Archelaus  should  prove  liis  fitness 
for  it.  While  Archelaus  was  away  the  spirit  of 
discontent  spread  throughout  the  land,  and  a  suc- 
cession of  fanatics,  brigands,  would-be  messiahs, 
and  aspirants  for  the  kingship  involved  nearly  the 
whole  country  with  the  Romans,  who  plundered 
the  temple  treasury.  Archelaus  inherited  from  his 
father  a  love  for  beautiful  buildings,  and  the  wars 
had  destroyed  so  much  that  he  had  ample  scope  for 
restoration.  He  rebuilt  the  palace  at  Jericho  and 
built  a  new  city  which  he  called  Archelais  (12 
m.  n.of  Jericho),  after  himself.  His  conduct  was 
violent,  arbitrary,  and  capricious,  especially  in 
his  frequent  removal  of  the  high  priests.  He 
outraged  public  opinion  seriously  by  marrying 
Glaphyra,  the  widow  of  his  half-brother  Alex- 
ander, to  whom  she  had  borne  children,  while 
at  her  marriage  with  Archelaus  her  first  hus- 
band was  still  living.  After  nine  years  of  the 
rule  of  Archelaus  the  Jews  exposed  the  barbarous- 
ness  and  tyranny  of  his  dealings  to  Augustus,  who, 
in  6  A.D.,  banished  him  to  Vienne  in  Gaul,  seques- 
trated his  property,  and  annexed  his  dominions  to 
the  province  of  Syria. 

Herod  Antipas  (4  B.C.-39  a.d.),  also  a  son  of 
Herod  by  Malthace,  was  given  Galilee  and  Pcnca 
and  the  title  of  etlmarch  by  his 
2.  Herod  father's  will.  He  is  improperly  called 
Antipas.  king  in  Mark  vi.  14,  possibly  as  a 
reflection  of  the  popular  terminology, 
and  correctly  ethnarch  in  Matt.  xiv.  1,  Luke  iii.  19. 
He  preserved  the  peace  in  his  dominions,  was  toler- 
ated by  Augustus,  and  was  a  favorite  with  Tiberius. 
Inheriting  with  his  brothers  a  fondness  for  display, 
especially  in  public  buildings,  he  restored  Sepporis, 
the  capital  of  Galilee,  and  built  Tiberias  near  the 
hot  springs  of  Emmaus  and  erected  there  a  palace. 
As  part  of  the  site  was  on  a  burial  ground  it  was 
unclean  for  the  Jews,  who  refused  to  settle  there. 
It  was  therefore  largely  settled  by  foreigners  and 
Hellenized.  He  rebuilt  Livias,  afterward  Jidias, 
on  the  site  of  Beth-haram,  and  adorned  Macha^rus, 
east  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Excessively  cunning  (cf. 
Luke  xiii.  32),  shrewd  and  astute,  a  pagan  at  heart, 
he  was  superstitious  and  sensitive.  In  27  a.d.  he 
went  to  Rome,  saw  there  the  beautiful  and  ambitious 
Herodias,  his  own  niece  and  already  the  wife  of  his 
half-brother.  Herod  Philip,  and  although  he  had 
a  wife  living,  he  proposed  marriage  to  her.     By 


divorcing  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Aretas,  and 
marrying  Herodias  he  aroused  the  anger  and  caused 
the  denunciation  of  John  the  Baptist  and  inflamed 
with  anger  Aretas,  by  whom  some  years  afterward 
he  was  disastrously  defeated  (36  a.d.).  When  Jesus 
was  brought  before  him  for  judgment,  according  to 
Luke  xxiii.  7-15,  he  avoided  pronouncing  decision, 
probably  having  in  mind  his  own  mental  suffering 
after  his  execution  of  the  Baptist.  On  the  advice 
of  the  ambitious  Herodias,  Aiitipas  went  to  Rome 
to  sue  for  the  title  of  king.  Agrippa  anticipated 
his  arrival  there  with  charges  of  disloyalty  to  (Dtesar 
in  that  he  had  provided  equipment  for  70,000  men 
in  Galilee.  This  was  really  intended  for  a  war  of 
revenge  on  Aretas;  but  Caligula  would  hear  no 
explanation,  banished  him  to  Lyons,  and  gave  his 
territory  to  Agrippa  (39  a.d.). 

Herod  Philip  (4  B.C.-34  a.d.),  son  of  Herod  by 
Cleopatra,  received  Batanea,  Trachonitis,  Auranitis, 

Gaulanitis,  Panias,and  Iturea,  a  region 

3.  Herod     large  in  area  but  poor  in  resources  and 

Philip.       inhabited  by  a  mixed  population  of 

Greeks,  Arabs,  and  Syrians,  ¥dth 
Scythopohs  as  the  capital.  Philip  was,  however, 
the  worthiest  of  the  sons  of  Herod  and  the  man  for  a 
difficult  place.  For  his  people  he  did  the  best  pos- 
sible economically  and  administratively.  The  r^ult 
was  an  age  of  peace  and  prosperity  during  the 
thirty-seven  years  of  his  rule  altogether  new  to  his 
people.  Like  all  the  Herods,  he  was  un-Jewish  in 
his  tastes,  he  employed  images  on  his  coins,  and 
built  shrines  for  Greek  deities.  He  made  his  capital 
at  Panias,  where  he  built  CJsesarea  Philippi,  enlarged 
Bethsaida  and  called  it  Julias  after  the  daughter  of 
Augustus.  He  was  only  once  married,  to  Salome, 
daughter  of  Herodias.  At  his  death  his  territories 
were  included  in  the  province  of  Syria,  and  in  37 
given  to  Agrippa. 

Herod  Agrippa  I.  (37  a.d.-44  a.d.),  son  of  Aristo- 
bulus  by  Bemice,  Herod's  niece  and  daughter  of 

Salome,  and  grandson  of  Herod  the 
4,  Agrippa  I.  Great  and  Mariamne  the  Maccabee, 

Hvcd  in  Rome  till  37  a.d.,  when  CJaHg- 
ula  came  to  the  imperial  throne.  He  had  married 
CJypros,  who  bore  to  him  Agrippa  II.,  Drusus,  Ber- 
nice,  Mariamne,  and  Drusilla,  had  had  a  checkered 
career,  been  dissipated,  exhausted  his  means,  bor- 
rowed recklessly,  become  an  adventvu«r,  but  had 
the  good  fortune  to  become  the  friend  of  Cahgula. 
The  imprudently  expressed  wish  thatTiberius  might 
be  succeeded  by  CJaligula  was  reported  to  Tiberius, 
who  thereupon  threw  him  into  prison.  Six  months 
later  (37  a.d.)  Caligula  succeeded  Tiberius,  and  to 
Agrippa  were  given  the  tetrarchies  of  Phihp  and 
Lysanias  (cf.  J.  H.  A.  Ebrard,  Gospel  History^ 
Edinburgh,  1869,  pp.  143-146).  In  40  a.d.  by  his 
astuteness  and  influence  he  induced  the  mad  Calig- 
ida,  just  then  bent  on  setting  his  statue  in  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem,  by  force  if  necessary,  to  forego 
his  design,  and  thus  a  collision  between  Jews  and 
Romans  was  avoided.  On  the  assassination  of 
Caligula  in  41  Agrippa  was  able  to  render  timely 
and  valuable  aid  to  Claudius  and  was  rewarded  by 
the  addition  of  Judea  and  Samaria  to  his  dominions, 
when  he  became  the  ruler  of  a  domain  as  large  as 
his  grandfather's.    His  reign  lasted  but  three  years 
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(iras  a  happy  one  for  his  tiubjects.  When 
^  he  observed  scrupulously  the  cere- 

tand   became    beloved    even    by    the 
ough  he  patronized  Greek  culture  and 
{de  the  distiuctively  Jewish  part  of  his 

•  persecution  of  Christians  (Acts  xii.  1-3) 
IBA  a  part  of  his  general  policy  of  placa- 
W8.  At  his  death  the  Romans  regarded 
Ippa,  then  only  seventeen  years  of  age, 
foung  to  be  entrusted  with  the  control 
it  an  aggregation  of  peoples  iis  then  in- 

I  kingdom  which  had  been  his  father's. 
f  Palestine  passed  over  wholly  into 
itrol  until  five  years  later,  when  it  was 
jrippa  II. 

ChaJcis,  own  brother  of  Agrippa  I.,  wa« 
of  Chaleis  by  Claudius  on  Hie  latter 's 

II  aooeasion  beeauae  of  his  friendship  for 
Agrippa.  His  boh,  AriBtobulus,  was 
made  king  of  Chaleis  in  52*  of  Armenia 

Ii  Minor  in  55^  and  of  Armenia  Major  in 
61 ,  His  wife  was  Salome,  daughter  of 
,  Herodias.  Agrippa  II.  (50-100  a. n.), 
son  of  Agrippa  L,  was  appointed  by 
Dg  of  Chaleis  after  his  uncle  Herod,  and 
I  of  the  temple  and  the  appointment  of 
riest.  He  ser\'ed  tUe  Jews  by  having 
>  liigh  priest  and  Ananus,  the  commander 
m^  acquitted  of  a  eharge  of  rebellion 

♦  the  Roman  Cum  an  us.  In  63  a.d.  he 
IftlctB  and  took  the  tetrarchy  which  had 
%  Philip,  and  later  was  given  by  Nero 
IrsBa  and  Galilee.  He  was  adroit  and 
,  gained  and  kept  favor  with  Jewish 
Bpite  of  arbitrary  action  as  to  the  high- 
I  yet  in  the  Jewish  war  fought  on  the 

liilip,  son  of  Herod  the  Great  by  the 
famne  (of  Jerusalem),  was  left  out  of  the 
sucoesaion  owing  to  his  mother's  in- 
fluence agamst  him,  lived  a  private  life 
i  in  Rome,  was  the  husband  of  Herodias 
before  Antipas  married  her,  and  father 
by  her  of  Salome  who  pleased  Antipas 
and  asked  the  bead  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist.   This  is  his  one  claim  to  distinc- 
tion.    The  women  of  the  family  who 
lEiory  were  Herodias  (see  above,  IL,  §  2); 
ter  Salome,  who  married,   first,  Hero<l 
tetrarch,  and  then  Aristobulus,  son  of 
Jhalcisj  to  the  latter  of  whom  die  bore 
fren,   Herod,  Agrippa,  and  Aristobidus; 
lest  daughter  of  Agrippa  I.,  who  married 
who  l>ecame  king  of  Chaleis  in  44  a.o., 
t)lemon,  king  of  Cilicia  (she  is  the  Bemiee 
tv,-xxvi.,  and  was  charged  with  illicit 
^h  her  brother  Agrippa  I.  and  with  Titus, 
bor  of  Jerusalem);   and  Drusilliv.  young- 
er of  Agrippa  L     She  married  A/ixus, 
lesa,  deserted  her  husband,  and  niarried 
1  Felix   the  Procurator,  and   luid  a  son 
grippa  (cf.  Aet^  xxiv,  24)*     The   other 
I  the  family  are  mentioned  in  the  gen- 
jble*  Geo.  W.  Gilmore. 

ff:  The  principaJ  eouroes  arc  Jotusphu9,  Ant. 
1^  WoTt  i.  10-90;   atid  tiie  fm^meaU  of  Niooleis 


dF  DamAMiu,  In  C.  M alter,  Fragmenia  hintoticcmm  Orct- 
amim,  ill.  343-464,  iv.  &61-654.  Paris,  184tf-5L  Of  itkter 
workj»  there  is  noihiD|$  to  compare  with  SchOrer,  Gt^ 
tchichUf,  L  3 60-000.  707  725.  Eng.  trand..  J.*  i.  -lOO-ii. 
2QtX  326-344  (contains  very  full  lists  o(  lilflmture,  enpe- 
cially  in  thei  foot-noteH,  where  ^loujce^  and  Hater  di«cium- 
aiona  are  iianied ).  In  gtineral  the  e<iibiect  in  treated  in  the 
works  on  the  hiMory  of  the  Jews,  particularly  those  by 
Ewald,  Grfttn.  Ilitsig,  and  Heuat).  Cuusult  furthefr  1\ 
Lewiu,  Fttsti  mcH.  pp.  02-1(37,  London,  1866;  J.  Deren- 
bourg,  lisMai  but  VhUL  .  .  .  de  ta  Pai^stine,  Panj»,  1867; 
F:  de  SttiiJcy,  Hiat  d'H^oik,  Paris,  18S7.  idem.  J^twU 
chrorwioffi^fue  de  ta  vie  H  dt*  monnoie*  de*  .  .  .  Agrippa 
/.  ei  //,,  ib.  1800;  A.  Hauarath,  NeuUatamenUiche  Zeitoe- 
9€liidU€^  voL  i..  Heidelberg:,  1868;  Brana,  DU  S6hne  dm 
H trade*,  in  MtmaUtchrift  ftir  G«*chu:hte  .  .  .  det  Jwien^ 
thum»,  xxi.  1873;  idem,  Agrippa  //..  ib.  3dx  (1870>.  433- 
444,  529-548.  xx  (1871).  13-28;  C.  T,  Keim,  Geschichte 
Jean  xntn  Nazara,  vol.  i..  Zurich,  1875,  £d£.  tranal.,  Loa- 
don.  1870;  F.  W.  Madden.  Coiiu  of  ihe  /«c#.  ib.  1881; 
J.  DesCimm,  DU  Queiien  det  J<taephttM,  wot  i„  Kiel,  1882; 
J.  Vickers,  The  HiaL  of  Herod,  London,  1886  <a  vindicA-- 
lion);  A.  Hoville.  H erode*  dtst  Qraete^  in  Deuischr  fierue, 
1893;  F.  W.  Farrar,  The  H erode,  London,  1807;  Dh^  ii. 
353-362;  FB.  H.  2023-42;  JE.  vi.  356-360. 

HERODIANS:  A  Jewish  party  in  the  time  of 
Christ.  They  are  mentioned  in  the  Gospels  in  con- 
nectioa  with  the  PhatiseeB  as  enemies  of  Jesus 
(ilatt,  xxii.  16;  Mark  lii.  6,  xii.  13).  Those  who 
hold  with  some  of  the  Fathere  (Tertulhan,  Plnlaa- 
tirua,  EpiphaniuB)  that  they  were  a  separate  Jewtiih 
sect  are  certainly  wrong.  They  were  probably  a 
political  party,  *'  the  adherent  of  Herod,"  as 
Josephus  called  them  (Ant.  XIV.,  xv.  10).  They 
were  opposed  to  Christ,  since  they  misimderstood 
the  nature  and  purpose  of  his  kingdom. 

(F.  SiKFFERT.) 
BiBUoonAPBv:    C.  T;  Kcim*  Jemm  of  NoMara,  m.  157  oqq., 
6  vols.,  London.  1873-82;    K.  Rcnfti).  Life  vt  Je*M*^  cbap. 
Tcxi..  London,   n.d.;    DB\    ii.  362;    EB,   ii.  2043;    JB,  vi. 
3ftO;    and,  in  general,  works  on  the  life  ot  Chrit«t. 

HERIUCK,  GEORGE  FREDERICK:  Congrega- 
tional missionary;  b.  at  >lilton,  Vt,,  Apr,  13,  1834. 
He  was  graduated  at  the  University  of  Vermont 
(1856)  and  An  dove  r  Theological  Seminary  (1859). 
Since  that  year  he  has  been  a  missionary  of  the 
American  Board,  and  was  likewise  a  profe.saor  in 
the  Mission  Theological  Seminary  in  1870-93, 
president  of  Anatolia  College  in  1890^93,  and  joint 
superintendent  of  the  publicationti  of  the  Turkish 
branch  of  liis  society  in  1893-191)3.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  committee  for  the  tranFtiation  and 
revision  of  the  Bible  iJi  Turkiwli  in  1873-78  atul 
1883-85,  and  sole  responaiblc  editor  of  the  same 
undertaking  in  189H-1902.  Theologically  he  is  a 
conservative  libcml.  He  has  written  in  English 
Life  of  RetK  A,  T.  PratU  MJ},  (Chicago,  1890),  and 
in  Turkish  and  Armenian  works  on  "  Church 
History  "  (Constantinople.  1873;  also  in  Greeo- 
Turkish,  1891);  "Natural  Theology*'  (1886); 
"  Belief  and  Worship  "  (1886);  "  Introduction  to 
Old  Testaineot  History  and  Prophecy  "  ( 1 896 :  both 
Turkish  and  Armenian);  Sunday-school  notes  cov- 
ering the  moat  of  the  books  of  the  Bible  (189&- 
1907). 

HERRITES,     See  Mennonites. 

HERRMAim,  JOHANN  GEORG  WILHELM :  Ger- 
mim  Protestant;  b.  at  Melkow,  near  Magdeburg, 
Dec.  6,  1846,  He  studied  at  the  University  of 
Halle  1866-70,  and  four  years  later,  after  serving  in 
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the  Franeo-PnisfiiaD  war,  became  privat-docent  at 
Marburg.  Since  1879  he  ha^  b^n  professor  of 
syBtematic  theology  in  the  same  university,  and  haa 
written  Gregorii  N^y»seni  senieniim  de  salute  adipw- 
<mmUi  (Halle,  1874);  Die  ReligUm  im  VerhdUniB 
mim  WeUerkennen  und  zur  SiUlichkeit  (1879);  Der 
Verkehr  det  ChrUten  mU  OoU,  im  Ajischtuas  an 
Imihrn-  dargestdU  (Stuttgart,  1SS6);  Eihik  (Tubin- 
gen^ 1901);  and  Die  Bittlichen  WeisBagungen  Jesu 
(Gattingen,  1904). 

HEBmiHUTj  HERRiraUTERS.  See  Unttt 
OP  TrtB  Brethken;  Zinzendohf,  Nr^OLAtrs  Lun- 

WIG. 

HERSFELD  (HEROLVESFELD):  A  town  of 
Hesse- Nassau,  Geraaany,  about  twenty-three  miles 
north  of  Fulda,  the  sit^  of  a  celebrated  abbey 
founded  about  770  by  Archbishop  Lullus  of  Maim, 
Charles  the  Great  placed  the  monastery  under  royal 
protection  and  coufemed  upon  the  monks  freedom 
of  choice  in  the  election  of  tbcir  abbot.  He  also 
bestowed  upon  it  extensive  territorial  possessions. 
During  the  lifetime  of  its  founder  the  monastery 
included  150  monks,  who  were  active  in  propagating 
Christiamty  among  the  Saxona.  liicrary  labor 
be^n  in  the  ninth  century,  the  most  important  pro- 
duction being  the  Hersfeld  chronicles,  now  lost, 
but  drawn  upon  by  the  compilers  of  the  chronicles 
of  Hildesbeim,  Quedlinburg,  and  Weiasenburg. 

At  Hersfeld^  in  the  eleventh  century,  wrote  Ldmi- 
bert  (q.v.)  and  the  author  of  the  Liber  de  uniiaie  ec- 
elesia  congervandaj  according  tosome  Walram,  later 
bishop  of  Ratlmburg.  Beginning  with  the  thirteenth 
eentury,  the  town  gradually  freed  itaelf  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  abbey,  and  about  1371  placed  it- 
self under  the  protection  of  the  landgrave  of  Hesie, 
which  was  conceded  by  the  abbot  in  1432.  The 
prosj>erity  of  the  abbey  declined;  and  on  the  resign 
nation  of  Abbot  Wolpcrt  in  1513  it  wtis  placed 
under  the  abbot  of  Fuida  for  a  time.  Abbot  Krato 
(1517-56)  was  inclined  to  Lutheran  ideas,  but  the 
abbey  maLntaiDed  a  feeble  existence  until  the  death 
of  the  last  abbot,  Joachim  RaU,  in  1606.  The 
landgrave  of  Hesse  kept  the  administration  in  his 
family  until  at  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  (1648)  the 
territory  of  the  abbey,  a#  a  fief  of  the  empire,  was 
formally  incorporated  with  Hesse. 
Biblioouaput;  LftDQpcrtus,  Dt  instUuHfine  HtrvtldtnsiM 
«Fc/MtcF,  in  hia  Opera,  Hanover,  ISM;  idem.  Vita  Ltdli.  in 
MOn,  Scnpf,,  3CV.  1  M8S7),  132:  Miriumia  Wmetti,  in 
MOM,  Script,  Jv  aa4n,  224;  Rettbenc,  KD,  i.  m2; 
HfLLick,  KD,  ii.  68. 

HERTZLER,  CHARLES  WILLIAM:  Methodist 
Episcopal;  b.  at  Burlington,  la.,  Feb.  22,  15^7. 
He  studied  at  German  Wallace  College,  Berea,  O. 
(B.A.,  1889)  and  the  University  of  Berlin  (1892-93), 
and  hdd  pastorates  at  Peoria,  III.  (1889-91),  and 
St,  Louis,  Mo.  (1891-92).  After  bb  return  from 
Germany  he  was  pa^^tor  at  Jordan,  Minn.,  from  1893 
to  1895,  when  he  was  appointed  president  of  St. 
Paul's  College.  St.  Paul,  ft^nn.,  a  position  which  he 
occupied  for  five  years.  Since  1900  he  haa  been  pro- 
fessor of  practical  theology  at  Nast  Theological 
Seminary,  Berea,  0< 

HERV^US  BRITO  (HERVJEUS  HATALIS; 
CHervtfdelfldellec):  Thomist  philosopher  and  theo- 


logian;  b.  at  N^ddlee,  Brittany;  d*  at  Njuhtmne 
Aug,,   ia23.    He  studied  at   Paris,   entend  ^ 
Dominican  order,  became  provincial  for  France  ^ 
1309  and  general  of  his  order  in  1318, 

For  many  years  he  taught  scholastic  thedt>i8J 
and  philosophy.     As  a  moderate  Thomiflt,  ba  t^^ 
tinguiflhed  himself  by  his  opposition  to  the  vi^  "^ 
of  Duns  Scotus.     In  opposition    to  the  uBivo^^^ 
being  of  the  Scotista  be  maintained  that  the  mal-^  ^^ 
of  individual  objects  depends  upon  that  back^oa  ^^^ 
of  being  which  is  common  to  them.    On.  the  t^t:^'^ 
handi  he  seemed  to  incline  toward  nominalisn        ^ 
hia  view  that  univeraals,  though  they  have  lii  ^y 
basis  in  the  nature  of  things,  are  subjective,       ^^ 
particular  HervffiUs  devoted  his  attention  to  t^^ 
famous  question  of  individuation,  which  the  Sc^o- 
tists  hail  explained  by  the  doctrine  of  hiccc^ifc^J- 
He  showed  that  hajcceity  itself  is  only  a  imivei— •""' 
concept,  which  becomes  a  principle  of  indiirtduati  ^oa 
only  when  applied  to  an  individual  things  and  tim^ 
such  a  principle  might  just  as  well  be  applied    ^ 
matter  or  form.    His  own  view  is  that  essence      is 
the  imier  principle  of  individuation*    In  thedc^i^y 
Herv^us  held  that  the  existence  of  God  can    Idc 
deduced  on  rational  grounds,   but   that  positi^^P* 
knowledge  of  God  is  won  only  through  faith,    :^3e 
treated  the  doctrines  eoncseming  God,  the  Triai  ^^t 
and  Christ  in  the  traditional  scheme  of  distinctio-aaB. 
His  importance  lies  in  the  insight  which  he  gi-^r-eB 
into  the  sphere  of  interests  of  Thomistic  philoaop>>^y 
and  theology  after  Scotus,     His  chief  works  m^^^' 
in  quatuor  Petri  Lombardi  ^tntentiarum  volum^^i^na 
seripta  stibtUisBima  (Venice,  1505);   QuodlibeUi  ^mAn- 
decim  cum  odo  profnndi^imis  tradaiitmi  (15B^  3); 
and  De  iniefUioni}Us  stcundis  (Paris,  1544),    A    "Mist 
of  unpublished  writings  by  Herv^us  wiU  be  fom.»<^ 
in  Qu^tif  and  fichard's  ^cn'ptore*  ordin\9  prml  ^cor 
torum  (vol,  i,,  p.  533,  Paris,  1719), 

(R.  SEi»BEa  -5 

BiBLxoasAPur:  J.  C.  F.  Bcwfer,  NeuveUe  bioi^pkie  ^^^^ 
rale,  %xiv.  632-533,  46  rpR.  Pariji,  lS52-lsae^  K. 
Wei-fiur,  iJcr  Aet^ifrf  Thamtu  won  A^inQ,  iiL  104  i»<l*l,-« 
I?t'«en-^bt»rg.  1859:  B.  lUuf^u,  Hw/.  rft  te  pftifa^crj**' 
tcoloittiiine,    ii.  2,    pp.    327    flqq.^    Puia,    ISSO;    KK^,     ^• 

leie^iT. 

HERVJEUS  BURGmOLElfSIS  (Henri  de  Bot»r«- 
Dieu);  Medieval  French  exegetCr  b.  at  Le  Xta-^^ 
(130  m»  B.w.  of  Paris)  in  the  latt^er  part  of  ^'^ 
eleventh  centuiy;  d.  at  IMoLs  (72  m.  s.e.  of  Totx^s) 
about  1150,  About  MOO  he  entered  the  Bcn^^i^^' 
tine  monastery  at  D^b,  where  he  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  devoting  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  Bible  and  the  Church  Fathei«.  His  c^^ 
works  were  his  commentaries  on  Isaiah  and  ^}^ 
Pauline  Epistles  (MPL,  Icxxxi,).  Whether  hi«  ^' 
terpretations  of  the  pericopea  of  the  Gospels  i^^j^y 
be  recovered  from  the  homilies  ascribed  to  Ans^*" 
of  Canterbury  is  a  moot  question,  but  the  c<^^" 
mentarie^  on  Matthew  and  Revelation  asagD^  ^^ 
him  were  actually  written  by  Anselm  of  Laon* 

(R.  ScHlflD-  > 

BiFLiooftAPHT:  tiimlmrt  lUUrmFt  de  la  Francs^  wt  ^^' 
M,  ^iegelbatl«r^  Histaria  rH  Ut^ari  crdinii  S.  ^f^**" 
dictU  voJ,  iii.,  HfigenabuiE,  1730;  J.  C.  F.  Hoefer,  >^ 
vellM  biograpkU  fl^Mile,  3pdv,  S32,  46  volt,  Pwm  J^f^ 
laee;  F,  H.  R,  Frmnk,  Di«  Ttwoiogie  cf«r  ComsrdM^ 
mel,  ii,  54  aqq.,  4  vols,,  Erlui^n^  1S&&-&&. 
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HERVEy,  ARTHTTO  CHARLES:  Chnrch  of  Eng- 
land  bishop  of  Batli  and  Wells;  b.  at  Londtin 
Aug.  20,  1808;  d,  near  Baamg$toke  (45  m.  w.s.w. 
of  London),  Hampshire,  June  9,  1894.  He  waa  of 
noble  birth,  being  the  fourth  son  of  Frederick  Will- 
iam«  first  marquis  and  fifth  earl  of  Bristol,  and  was 
educated  at  Trinity  CoUege,  Cambridge  (B.A.,1830), 
and  was  ordered  deacon  and  ordained  priest  in  1H32. 
He  was  rector  of  Ickworth-cum-Chedburgh,  Suffolk 
(1832-69),  and  was  also  curate  of  Horringer  (1844- 
1869),  as  well  as  archdeacon  of  Sudbury  (1862-69), 
la  1869  he  was  consecrated  bushop  of  Bath  and 
WcU^.  He  was  one  of  the  Company  of  Old  Testa- 
ment Revisers.  In  theology  he  inclined  toward 
Evangelicalism.  He  prepared  portions  of  the 
irolumes  on  Ruth  and  Samuel  for  The  Speaker's 
Carr^mentwy  (London^  1873),  and  on  Judges,  Ruth^ 
Act«^  and  the  Pastoral  Epistles  for  The  Pulpit  Com- 
I  meniary   (188i-87)^  and  wrote:    Sermons  for  the 

^K    Sundays  and  Principal  Holy-Dmjs  throughout  the 
^f   Kear  (2  vols.,  London,  1850);  The  Genealogies  of  Our 
^^   Ijord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  as  Contained  in  the 
I         4j^o9pels  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  Reconcikd  mith  Each 
Other,  and  with  the  Genealogy  of  the  Houae  of  Damdf 
^y-am  Adam  to  the  Close  of  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testa- 
I        fiys^nl,  and  Shewn  to  be  in  Harmony  wiih  the  true  Chro* 
wm^f^  a/  the  Times  (Cambridge.  1853);  The  Jews, 
f/rn^ir  Past  History,  their  Present  Condition,  their  Fu- 
fm^^e  Prospects  (London,  1854);   The  Inspiration  of 
J^J^*>ly  Scripture    (1856);     The  Aidhenticily   of  the 
g^^iospel  of  St.  Luke  (London,  1892);    The  Book  of 
^^0;^^ronieles   in  RelalUm  to  the  Pentateuch  and  the 
■1^     Jiigher  Criticism  "  (1892);    and  The  Pentaleuch 
~^i:a3  collaboration  with  C.  Hole;  1895). 
^^  f^auoGRjtPor:    DNB,  Supplemeal:,  Li.  415. 

^HBRVEY,  JAMES:  Popular  religious  writer  and 

clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Eogknd;  b.  at  Harding- 

»*one  (1  m.  s.  of  Northampton)  Feb.  26,  1714;  4.  at 

^^«8ton  Favell  (1  m.  n.  of  Northampton)  Dec.  25, 

^  •  58.     He  was  educated  at  the  free  grammar-school 

^^   Northampton,  and  at  Lincoln  College,  Oxford 

^^*A,,  1736).    At  Oxford  he  came  under  the  in- 

^Uence  of  John  Wesley,  then  fellow  and  tutor  at 

■-inccln,  but  finally  adopted  a  strongly  Calvinistic 

JJ^d  and  determined  to  remain  in  (he  Established 

^^Urch.    After  holding  curacies  in  Hampsliire  and 

^•^Vonshire,  where  he  waa  also  chiiplnia  to  Paul 

P^^hard  of  Stoke  Abbey,  he  became  curate  to  his 

■ather  at  Weston  Favell  in  1743,  and  succeeded  to 

J^  livings  of  Weston  Favell  and  Collingtree  in  1 752. 

ft^  death  was  brought  about  by  oven^'ork,  both  in 

^*   parish  and  in  his  study.    He  was  the  author  of 

^"^©ral  books  which,  though  of  no  great  literary  or 

^^logical  value,  once  enjoyed  wide  popularity, 

^J^^pying  a  position  in  the  family  library  side  by 

rr*^  ^th  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  and  the  Whole  Duty 

J  ^an.    The  more  important  of  them  are:  Mtdi- 


I 


fOf. 


:**>n»  and  Contempl«aion»  (2  vols.,  London,  1746- 


1747 


Uie 


;  25th  ed.,  1 791 ) » containing  among  other  things 
*  J^editations  among  the  Tombs ,  and  T heron  and 
*?*a*u>,  or  a  Series  of  Dialogues  and  Letters  (3  voLs ., 
ft^^),  which  drew  repUes  from  John  Wesley,  Robert 
^J^^deman  (qq.v.),  and  others;  and  the  posthmnous 
^^^^en  Letters  .  .  .  to  ,  ,  ,  John  Wesley  (1765),  an 
'^^er  to  Wesley's  objections.  His  Tl^or^^  were  pub- 


lished at  Edmburgb   (6  vols^^  1769)  and  also  in 

London  (7  vols.,  1797). 

BiaLioci&APiir:  A  Lift^  by  Dr,  Birch,  wma  prafized  to  tho 
L^Uera,  nith  a  supple  men  t  by  hia  ciirat«,  A.  M&ddook; 
a  Life  by  T.  W.  wa^  pro  luted  also  to  the  Meditation*;  and 
eitili  other  editions  of  hla  works  have  had  dketefai^ii  of  hit 
life  by  different  hande.  ConauJt  DNB,  xxyi.  282-284; 
D.  A.  Har^ha,  Life  of  Rev.  Jamet  HervtVt  Albany,  18G5. 

HERZOG,  har'tsog,  EDUARD:  Old  Catholic 
bishop;  b.  at  Schongau  (a  village  near  Hochdorf, 
11  m.  n.  of  Lucerne),  Switzerland,  Aug.  1,  1841. 
He  waa  educated  at  Tiibingen,  Freiburg,  and  Bonn 
(1865-^),  and  from  1868  to  1872  was  teacher  of 
religion  in  the  normal  school  of  the  Canton  of 
Lucerne  and  of  exegesis  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
theological  seminary  in  Lucerne.  In  1872  he  left 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  for  the  "  Cliristiaa 
Catholic  Church  of  Switzerland/'  a  branch  of  the 
Old  CathoHc  movement.  He  was  then  pastor  of 
churches  of  this  sect  at  Crefeld,  Prussia  (1872-73), 
Olten  (IS73-76),  and  Bern  (1876-8-1).  In  1S76  he 
waa  consecrated  bishop  of  the  Old  CathoUc  Churchy 
and  since  1874  has  been  professor  of  New  Testament 
exegesis,  catechetk's^  and  homiletics  in  the  CathoUc 
theological  faculty  of  the  University  of  Bern.  He 
has  written  UcImt  die  Abfassungszeil  der  Pastoral* 
brief e  (Lucerne,  1870);  Christkatholisches  Gebcthuch 
(Bern,  1879);  Gemeiwichaft  mit  der  anglo-amerika- 
nischen  Kirche  (1881 );  Ueber  Rellyi'OTUifreiheit  in  der 
heli-etischen  Repubtik  (1884);  Synodalpredi0en  und 
Hirtenhriefe  (2  series,  1886-1901);  Gtgen  Rom,  Vor- 
trag  eur  Aufkldrung  vber  den  Montani'Smus  (in  col- 
laboration with  F.  Wrubel  and  Weibel;  Zurich, 
1890);  Beitr&ge  zur  Vorgeschiehle  der  christkalMi- 
schen  Kirehe  der  Schweiz  (Bern,  1896);  "  Predige 
das  Wort  **  {sermons,  1897);  Die  kirchliche  Sunden- 
vergebung  nach  der  Lehre  des  heiligen  Augusttns 
(1902);  and  Stiftspropst  Josef  Burkard  Leu  und 
das  Dogma  von  1854  (1904), 

HERZOG  JOHAHN  JAKOB:  German  Reformed 
theologian;  b.  at  Fiase!  Sepjt,  12,  1805;  d.  at  Er- 
langen  Sept.  30,  1882.  He  was  educated  at  I  he 
Piedagogium  in  Basel  and  the  University  of  Bj^d 
where  he  studied  theology  for  three  years ►  He 
then  attended  the  University  of  Berlin,  where  he 
had  firat  Schleiermacher  and  then  Neander  for 
teachers.  He  then  returned  to  Basel,  where  he 
passed  his  first  theological  examination  and  became 
a  docent  in  the  university.  In  1835  he  was  called 
to  Lausanne,  where  in  183S  be  became  professor  of 
historical  theology.  At  Lausanne  lie  lived  on  most 
friendly  temxs  with  both  colleagues  and  students, 
cultivating  with  them  pleasant  social  relations.  At 
the  same  time  he  was  very  active  in  a  literary  way; 
beaidea  several  smidler  essays,  auch  as  one  on  the 
teachings  of  Zwingli,  and  his  Johannes  Calvin,  einc 
biographische  Skizze  (Basel,  1843),  he  composed  a 
longer  work:  Das  Leben  CEcolampadius  und  die  Re- 
format ixm  der  Kirche  zu  Basel  (2  vols,,  Basel,  1843). 
In  1840  and  1841  he  contributed  a  series  of  articles 
to  tlxe  Evangelixche  K irchemeUung  on  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  national  church  of  the  Canton  of  Vaud 
and  the  State,  which  at  that  time  was  trying  to 
render  it  dependent.  In  Feb.,  1846.  he  resigned  his 
profesaorship  on  account  of  conscientious  scruplew 
and  alter  a  year  of  private  teacliing  waa  called  in 
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thespringof  1847to  the  chair  of  church  history  and 
New  Testament  exegesis  at  the  University  of  Halle. 
While  there  he  became  much  interested  in  the 
Waldenses,  two  of  his  students  being  members  of 
that  sect,  and  he  devoted  himself  to  a  liistorical 
investigation  of  their  origin,  making  for  that  pur- 
pose journeys  to  Geneva,  Grenoble,  Paris,  and 
Dubhn  that  he  might  study  ancient  manuscripts 
dealing  with  that  subject.  The  results  of  these 
researches  he  embodied  both  in  his  Z>e  origine  et 
priatino  statu  Waidensium  (Halle,  1848)  and  in  his 
comprehensive  Die  romaniachen  Waldenser  (1853). 
His  studies  led  liim  to  quite  different  opinions  on 
the  early  history  of  the  Waldenses  from  those  usu- 
ally entertained  at  the  time,  but  his  views  are  now 
imiversally  adopted.  He  believed  the  Waldenses 
arose  not  earlier  than  the  twelfth  century,  and 
from  the  beginning  were  students  of  the  Bible,  but 
deserted  the  paths  of  Roman  Catholic  piety  only  in 
the  sixteenth  century  imder  the  influence  of  Huss 
and  the  German  Reformation.  In  1854  he  was 
called  to  Erlangen  as  professor  of  Reformed  theology. 
Some  time  before  this  there  had  been  planned  in 
Germany  a  comprehensive  encyclopedic  work  on 
theology,  and  Schneckenburger  had  been  named  as 
editor,  but  the  revolution  of  1848  had  caused  it  to 
be  abandoned  for  a  time.  With  the  advent  of  peace 
it  was  again  undertaken.  Schneckenburger  having 
died  in  1848,  Tholuck,  who  was  asked  for  advice, 
suggested  the  name  of  Herzog.  Herzog  was  well 
fitted  for  the  task  by  his  many-sided  knowledge, 
his  ripe  judgment,  his  mild  and  cathoUc  views,  his 
strong  faith  in  revelation,  and  especially  by  his 
extended  personal  relations.  He  took  great  in- 
terest in  the  undertaking,  contributing  from  his  own 
pen  no  less  than  529  articles.  For  the  history 
of  the  Real-EncyklojHidie  see  the  preface  to  the  first 
volume  of  this  work,  p.  ix.  Besides  the  works 
mentioned  above,  Herzog  wrote  an  Ahriss  der 
gesamnUen   Kirchengeschichle    (3    vols.,    Erlangen, 

1876-82).  F.  SlEFFERT. 

Bibijographt:    F.  Sieffert,  in  the  Alloemeine  Zeitung,  1883, 
no.  31,  Beilage. 

HESS :  The  name  of  several  ministers  and  theo- 
logians of  Zurich,  of  whom  the  more  noteworthy 
are  the  following: 

1.  Johann  Jakob  Hess :  B.  at  Zurich  Oct.  21, 1741 ; 
d.  there  May  29,  1828.  He  was  the  son  of  a  watch- 
maker, and  from  1 748  was  brought  up  by  his  mater- 
nal uncle,  Heinrich  Gossweiler,  pastor  at  Affoltem, 
near  Zurich,  a  man  of  great  piety  and  wide  culture. 
From  1755  to  1760  he  studied  in  Zurich.  As  a  youth 
he  showed  considerable  poetical  talent;  and,  encour- 
aged by  Klopstock  and  Wieland,  both  of  whom  he 
had  met  in  Zurich,  he  thought  seriously  of  abandon- 
ing theology  for  poetry,  but  in  1760  he  became  as- 
sistant to  liis  paternal  uncle  Kaspar  Hess,  pastor  at 
Nef tenbach.  In  1 767,  liaving  inherited  considerable 
property  from  liis  father,  he  was  able  to  retire  to  pri- 
vate life  and  devote  himself  entirely  to  study.  For 
several  years  he  worked  upon  his  life  of  Christ.  In 
1777  he  was  called  to  the  Liebfrauenkirche,  Zurich. 
Despite  the  fact  that  Zurich  had  at  that  time 
several  famous  preachers,  Hess  attract^jd  crowded 
congregations.  His  sermons,  which  he  soon  began 
to  publish,  were  transcribed  and  circulated  widely 


in  manuscript,  and  thus  his  influence  extended 
beyond  his  congregation,  and  his  sermons  came  to 
serve  as  models  for  hundreds  of  ministers  in  Swit- 
zerland and  even  in  other  countries. 

In  1795,  quite  unexpectedly  and  against  his  will, 
Hess  was  elected  superintendent  (antistes)  of  the 
churches  of  the  Canton  of  Zurich.  It  was  with 
a  heavy  heart  that  he  entered  upon  the  duties 
of  this  responsible  oflice,  now  made  doubly  diffi- 
cult by  the  poHtical  conditions  of  the  time. 
However,  Hess  proved  the  right  man,  and  his 
wisdom  and  strength  of  character  safely  piloted 
the  Church  through  the  tempestuous  weather 
of  the  succeeding  years.  His  leadenship  in  the 
conflict  with  the  enemies  of  the  Church  was  recog- 
nized in  other  cantons,  and  his  methods  were 
adopted  there.  A  thorn  in  the  eye  of  the  civil 
authorities,  he  was  even  threatened  with  deposition 
and  deportation.  In  1815  he  wished  to  retire  to  pri- 
vate life,  but  the  ministerium  declined  to  consider 
his  resignation.  The  Reformation-Jubilee  in  1817 
brought  him  honorary  doctorates  from  Tdbingen, 
Jena,  and  Copenhagen.  He  was  a  prominent  figure 
at  the  secular  celebration  of  the  Reformation  held 
in  Zurich  in  Jan.,  1819,  when  he  received  a  l&Tge^mr^^ 
gold  Zwingli-medal  from  the  government,  and  an^  .^— i- 
other  large  gold  medal  from  the  king  of  Prussia  ..^^3. 
Shortly  after  the  celebration  he  was  taken  ill,  anc=»^^=id 
henceforth  had  to  entrust  the  duties  of  his  offic^^^ce 
to  his  official  representatives.  He  made  his  lasj 
pubUc  appearance  in  1820,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Zu 
rich  Bible  Society,  of  which  he  was  the  founder  an»j 
president. 

In  the  history  of  Protestantism  in  Zurich  He 
occupies  a  very  important  position.  He  avoide-^^»--ed 
fruitless  speculation,  and  made  himself  the 
pion  of  historical  and  Scriptural  Christianity.  Hi . 
favorite  idea  was  that  of  the  "  inner  union, "  or  "  th 
inner  community  of  Christ,"  which  with  him  repp 
sented  not  merely  an  ideal,  but  an  actuality, 
followers  of  Christ,  he  held,  are  year  by  year  b^ir  ^g 
gradually  united  in  spirit  into  a  single  great  brothea^^'^ 
hood.  He  himself  did  much  toward  the  realizatici^Mi 
of  such  a  brotherhood.  He  was  held  in  univer 
reverence;  and  it  was  largely  because  of  this  fa 
that  he  was  able  to  make  his  influence  so  potea^  "^  - 
In  the  world  of  theological  scholarship  Hess  h^E^^ 
exerted  his  greatest  influence  by  his  studies  in  t^=^^ 
life  of  Christ.  In  this  field  he  was  a  pioneer.  ^K^  ^^ 
principal  works  are  Geschichte  derdrei  letzten  Ldhei^  -^^ 
/aArc  Jesu  (6  vols.,  Zurich,  1768-73;  8th ed.,  3voL^^-» 
1822-23),  which  w^as  translated  into  Dutch  and  D^^-' 
nish,  and  also  adapted  to  the  use  of  Roman  Catl^^*-^'' 
lies;  Jugendgeschichte  Jesu  (Zurich,  1773);  Von  Jt^  ^^ 
ReichGottes(2vo\B,,  1774);  Geschichte  und  Schrif^^^^ 
der  Apostel  Je^u  (2  vols.,  1775);  GeschichU  ^s=i^ 
IsraelU^n  vor  den  Zeiten  Jesu  (12  vols.,  Zuri^^"C^^» 
1776-91);  Ueber  die  Lehren,  Thaten  und  Schicks==^^ 
unseres  Herm  (2  vols.,  1 782;  3d  ed.,  enlarged,  181  '^^' 
Biblioihek  der  heiligen  Geschichte  (2  vols.,  1791-9i^*^^' 
Der  Christ  bei  Gefahren  des  Vaterkmdes  (3  vc^^"^^*' 
1799-1800),  a  collection  of  sermons;  and  Kern  -^^ 
Lehre  vom  Reich  Gottes  (1819).  Before  his  de-^^-^'^ 
Hess  published  a  collected  edition  of  his  wc^'  :x** 
under  the  title,  Biblische  Geschichte  (23  sc^^'' 
1826). 
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8.  Felix  Hess:  B.  in  Zurich  1742;  d.  there  1768, 
studied  in  Zurich  and  entered  the  Protestant 
bini5trTr%  was  an  intimate  friend  of  J»  K,  Lavater 
Ijid  J,  J.  Hess,  and  a  theologian  of  great  promise. 
Hi&e&rly  death  was  generally  deplored.  He  wrote 
Prufung  der  phihisophischen  und  moralmchen  Prc- 
pi^ten  (Berlin,  1767),  and  made  a  translation  of 
fifohn  Taylor's  Schenie  of  Scripture-Dipirtit}j^  which 
pw  edited  by  J.  J.  Hess,  J.  Taylor's  Entwurf  der 
^hnjitheohgie  (Zurich,  1777). 

8,  Sabmo  Hess :  B.  in  Zurich  1763;  d.  there  1837, 
He  was  a  nephew  of  Johann  Jakob  Hesjs.  He  be- 
^une  a  deacon  at  St,  Petcr*s  in  1792,  where  J.  K. 
lav&ter  was  pastor,  and  succeeded  Lavater  in  1 801 , 
Hia  historical  works  are  lacking  in  exactness,  and 
|ihould  be  used  with  caution.  The  more  important 
\tt6  Erasmus  von  Rotterdam  (2  parts,  Zurich,  1790); 
^M»msqe9ckichi€  Dr.  J.  (EkolampQdj<  (1791);  Ge- 
\mh^£ke  der  Pfarrkirche  St.  Ftt€T  (1793);  Geschkhte 
^  Zarcher-K  atech  ism  us  (1811);  Das  Re  format  ions- 
h^  (1819);  Anna  Reinhart,  Guiiin  und  WUtwe  von 
Vlri(h  Zwingli  (1819);  and  Lebensgesch khi^  M .  H . 
B^ingtrn  (2  voU.,  1828-29). 

i.  Bans  Caspar  Hess:  B.  1772;  d.  1847.  He 
Wceived  his  theoiogica!  training  in  Zurich  and 
totered  the  Prot*?^stant  ministry  there.  As  infomiC' 
^  m  Geneva  he  wrote  La  Via  d'Ulrich  Zwingli 
f^Tia  and  Geneva.  1810;  Germ,  transL,  Zurich, 
8U;  Eng,  transL,  London,  1813). 

(P.  D,  HE88,) 
^OQiAFSir:  1 .  L.  Moiater*  B#rflAmte  ZUrcher,  ii,  146-147, 
|*»«1,  1782;  a,  GeMuer,  Blicke  auf  dm  Leh^  und 
W^mm  4n  .  .  .  J.  J.  HtM,  Zurich,  1820;  H.  Eacher. 
i^«A«n»  Jacob  Hcu  .  .  .  Skiat  tfinf  Ubvn*,  ib.  1837 
V<«li«ble);  Au»  dem  Briefweeka^  «un«eAen  AnixMiew  Heaa 
•••rf  Sapian  Fr&nt  RonuT  <of  P©nn*ylirania),  in  Tha*- 
WOwat  ZeiUckrift  dsr  SchveeiM,  I8fl9:  P.  D.  Hesa.  Der 
ZQjidUr  Vtmunftprtdifftr  KoMpar  David  Hatdm/tutv,  177 E~ 
'*^»,  in  Z archer  Taschenbuch.  1605.  Ccia&ult  further: 
^^rdkff  Tajfthmbuch,   1850,  1895.  1901,  1907. 

HESS  (HESSE),  JOHAHI?:    German  Reformer; 

►*  H  Xuremberg  Sept,  23(?),  1490;    d.  at  Breslau 

}»a.  5,  1547,     He  studied  from  1505  to  1510  at 

^pujc,  and  then  spent  two  years  at  Wittenberg, 

^n  he  was  on  terms  of  friendship  with  Luther, 

^  etfpecially  with  Luther's  friends  Johann  Lange 

•■idSpalatin.    In  1513,  after  a  short  stay  at  Nurcm- 

!  ^fg.  Ilia  humanistic  connect  ionjs  and  the  commcnda- 

jiQO  of  Steurl  gained  him  the  position  of  secretary 

the  bishop  of  Breslau,  Johann  V.  Turzo,  a  friend 

tJj«  Renaissance  and  admirer  of  Erasmus,     In 

^'15  he  became  private  tutor  of  a  son  of  Dnke 

F^He«  of  Munsterberg-Ols  at  Neisse,  where  he  was 

pi»oittted  to  a  oanonry  in  the  same  year.     In  1517 

r  Visited  central  Germany,  and  in  1518,   Italy. 

^  hit*  return  in  1519  he  went  to  Wittenberg,  where 

Uved  two  months  in  intimate  association  with 

and  Mclanchthon.    Then  he  went  back  to 

ip,  who  gave  him  additional  canon ries  at 

'^g  and  Breslau.     At  this  time  he  was  ordained 

The  prospects  for  an  Evangelical  reform 

^*^  favorable,  as  the  bishop  showed  no  suspicion 

f^%rd  Hess  and  himself  maintained  relations  with 

and  Melanchtlion.     Moreover,  humanistic 

iea  had  found  a  ready  welcome  at  Breslau  even 

^Oi«  the  time  of  Hess.     Now  the  new  religious 

it  entered,  and  some  of  Luther*s  smaller  reform- 

f^  writings  were  reprinted.   But  Bishop  Turzo  died 


in  1520,  and  his  successor,  Jacob  von  Saka,  adhered 
strictly  to  the  Roman  Church,  Thus  conditions 
became  imbearable  for  Hess.  He  sought  refuge 
with  his  ducal  patron,  and  as  court  preacher  he  pro- 
claimed Evangelical  doctrines.  In  1523  we  find 
him  again  at  Nuremberg.  During  his  absence  the 
Reformation  had  made  headway  in  Breslau.  The 
Franciscans  of  the  monastery  of  St.  James  took 
part  in  the  movement ^  and  the  people  had  been 
stirred  up  by  "  Luthenm  ^'  sermons.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  magistrate  of  the  city  called  Hess 
in  1523  as  preacher  to  the  Churcb  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalene*  In  a  disputation  hold  in  1524  he  openly 
declared  for  the  Reformation.  The  town  council 
ordered  aU  preachers  of  the  city  to  follow  the 
example  of  Hess,  The  change  of  liturgy  and  the 
restoration  of  communion  in  both  kinds  seems  to 
have  been  accomplished  by  Hess  without  disturb- 
ance. Hand  in  hand  with  the  religious  reform  went 
the  reform  of  the  schools  and  charitable  work. 
In  1525  Ambrosiiis  Moiban,  a  friend  of  Hess,  was 
called  to  the  St,  Elizabeth's  Church,  and  that  of 
the  Cistercians  was  also  placed  under  an  Evangelical 
preacher. 

The  changes  in  the  service  were  restricted  to 
narrow  limits,  Hess  showing  lilmself  here  a  man 
of  moderation  and  caution.  One  of  the  chief 
peculiarities  of  the  Reformat-on  in  Breslau  was  the 
connection  of  the  new  system  with  the  old,  at  least 
in  form.  Hess  and  Moiban  continued  to  acknowl- 
edge the  bisho{)s  as  their  superiors,  and  the  bishops 
themselves  were  not  inclined  to  interfere  with  this 
state  of  affairs.  By  having  the  ordinations  of  its 
ministers  performed  elsewhere,  especially  at  Witten- 
berg, the  city  guarded  itself  against  intericrence 
by  the  king  of  Bohemia,  who  was  a  strict  Catholic; 
though  in  any  case  be  was  inclined  to  tolerate  the 
Evangelical  church  of  Breslau  as  a  strong  defense 
against  the  inroads  of  Schwenckfeldianism  and  Ana- 
baptism.  Hess  had  no  sympathy  with  tlieee  tenets, 
nor  with  the  teachings  of  the  Swiss  Reformers  on 
the  Eucharist .  Besides  Johann  Lange,  Melanchthon, 
and  Luther,  he  counted  Veit  Dietrich,  Camerarius, 
and  Brenz  among  liis  friends,  and  corresponded  with 
influential  men  in  the  Prussian  Church.  In  1540 
he  visited  hia  native  city,  and  again  in  1541  on  the 
occasion  of  his  father's  death.  Thence  he  went  to 
Regensburg,  where  he  and  Veit  Dietrich  attended 
the  diet  which  discussed  the  state  of  religion.  His 
only  publication  was  a  reprint  of  the  chapter  De 
ritanda  ebrktnte  from  Pliny's  ''Natural  History" 
together  with  some  poems  (Wittenbeiig,  1512). 

(J.  KOSTLlNtO 
RtBUOGRAPBY:  The  best  fwuroe  of  iufonnAtion  ia  the  Zeit- 
ttckrift  d€M  VertinM  f(tr  Qe*chicht0  und  Atterti/m  Schtenerut, 
vciIr,  v,^  vi.,  x\^ii.,  atxvi.  Consult:  C  A.  J.  Kolde,  Jo- 
hann He-S9,  dtr  9chlf9i9che  Retarrmttor,  BreBku,  1 846;  Bclmff, 
ChriMlian  CKurch,  vi,  673  wqq.;  J.  Kfietlin,  Martin  Luther, 
2  volft.,  Berlitt,  1903  (quite  full), 
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Recent  ReformA  (f  4X 
Roman  Cutholieii  (4  5). 


The  grand  duchy  of  Hesse  is  a  state  of  the  German 
empire,  comprising  two  main  portions  and  eleven 
small  exclaves.   The  northern  di vision » called  LTpper 
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Hesse,  is  surrounded  by  the  Prussian  province  of 
Hesse-Nossau;  the  southern  portion,  consisting  of 
the  provinces  of  Rhenish  Hesse  and  Starkenburg, 
is  bounded  by  Prussia,  Bavaria,  and  Baden.  Heese 
has  an  area  of  2,965  square  miles,  and  a  population 
(1905)  of  1,210,104.  About  two-thirds  of  the  popu- 
lation belong  to  the  State  Church,  which  compre- 
hends all  Evangelical  parishes,  whether  Lutheran, 
Reformed,  or  of  a  united  confession.  The  major- 
ity of  persons  outside  of  the  Established  Church 
are  Roman  Catholics,  who  number  about  30  per 
cent  of  the  population.  The  Jews  number  some 
30,000.  Mennonites,  Baptists,  Methodists,  and 
Quakers  number  all  together  only  a  few  hun- 
dreds. 

Under  the  influence  of  Philip  the  Magnanimous, 
landgrave  of  Hesse  150^-67  (see  Philip  of  Hesse; 

HoMBERQ  Synod  and  Church  Order 

z.  Rise  of    OF   1526),  and   his  theological  coun- 

Protestant-  selors,  Melanchthon,  Zwingli,  Butzer, 

ism.        and  Hyperius,  the  Evangelical  Church 

of  Hesse  in  the  sixteenth  century  rep- 
resented a  mediating  tendency,  though  until  1566 
it  showed  a  curious  imion  of  Episcopal  and  Pres- 
byterian tendencies.  In  the  interest  of  imiformity 
throughout  the  margravate,  the  Agenda  of  1566  was 
promulgated  by  the  church  authorities.  It  was  Cal- 
vinistic  in  character,  represented  a  mediating  tend- 
ency in  its  treatment  of  the  sacraments,  and  pro- 
vided ordination  by  laying  on  of  hands  for  bishops, 
elders  (preachers  and  laymen),  and  deacons.  After 
the  death  of  Philip  a  new  Agenda  was  published  in 
1574,  showing  a  stronger  bias  toward  Lutheranism. 
This  remained  substantially  in  force  till  into  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  frequent  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  boimdaries  and  political  organi- 
zation of  Hesse  render  it  impracticable  to  give  here 
the  details  of  its  ecclesiastical  history.  In  general, 
Lutheranism  has  gradually  gained  the  ascendancy, 
and  usually  changes  in  boundaries  have  broken  the 
confessional  unity  of  the  state  only  temporarily. 

The  present  organization  of  tlie  State  Church 
rests  upon  the  edict  of  Jan.  6,  1874.    The  church 

constitution  is  of  the  modem  synodal 

2.  Church   type  and  resembles  most  nearly  that 

Organiza-   of  Baden.    The  grand  duke,  a  Protes- 

.  tion.       tant,  is  the  head  of  the  Church;   and 

the  highest  ecclesiastical  authority  is 
vested  in  the  consistory  (Oberkonsistorium),  which 
is  responsible  directly  to  the  grand  duke.  This  is 
composed  of  three  clerical  and  three  lay  members, 
the  clerical  members  being  at  the  same  time  the 
heads  of  the  Church  in  the  three  provinces  of 
Rhenish  Hesse,  Starkenburg,  and  Upper  Hesse. 
The  State  Church  includes  all  Evangelical  parishes, 
though  these  are  allowed  to  maintain  their  confes- 
sional peculiarities,  in  that  they  have  a  right  to 
reject  any  ecclesiastical  legislation  affecting  re- 
ligious instruction.  The  individual  parishes  are 
governed  by  local  parochial  boards,  consisting  of 
the  ministers  and  from  four  to  twelve  laymen, 
who  are  elected  for  ten  years,  and  by  a  popular 
body  of  from  twelve  to  seventy  members.  The 
parishes  are  united  into  twenty-three  deaneries 
{Dekanate),  each  having  its  decanal  synod,  com- 
posed of  clerical  and  lay  members  in  equal  numbers. 


with  an  executive  committee.  A  general  synod 
meets  every  five  years.  This  body  is  composed  of 
two  representatives  of  each  of  the  decanal  eynods, 
a  clergyman  and  a  layman,  three  derical  and  four 
lay  members  named  by  the  grand  duke,  and  the 
prelate,  who,  like  the  Roman  Catholio  bishop,  is  a 
member  of  the  upper  chamber.  The  consistoiy  is 
represented  in  local  affairs  by  the  deans,  who  are 
elected  by  the  decanal  synods,  and,  as  regards 
finances,  by  certain  district  officials.  The  executive 
committee  of  the  general  synod  is  an  eztenmon  of 
the  consistoiy. 

Salaries  of  clergymen  are  paid  from  the  general 

treasury  of  the  Church.     After  the  candidate  for 

the  ministry  has  spent  at  least  seven 

3.  The       semesters  at  some  German  university. 

Clergy,      he  ia  examined  in  the  first  instance  by 
the   theological  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of   Giessen.    He  must  then  spend  a  year 
in  the  seminary  for  ministers  at  Friedberg.    He^^  ^^ 
then  undergoes  a  final  examination  by  a  speciald^^^^ 
committee,  composed  of  the  clerical  members  of^mzzm){ 
the  consistory  and  of   the  professors  of  the  semi-^.^Kxi. 
nary.    The  duties  of  ministers  are  regulated  bw^    ^nj 
law;  and  pastorates  are  filled  by  the  conaistoi^     ^ry 
on  petition  of  the  parochial  boards.    Surplioe-feet^^^^es 
were  abolished    in  1891.    The  pastor  must  giv^^^^-Te 
weekly,  three  or  four  hours'  religious  instruction  ir  ^     jq 
the  public  elementary  schools,  basing  his  instruct  .^iljc- 
tion  on  Biblical  history  and  the  catechism.    E^C    In 
Lutheran  parishes  he  uses  the  Lutheran  catechisoKi^cjin, 
in  certain  Reformed  parishes  the  Heidelberg  cat»bc^^.te- 
chism,  and  m  united  parishes  the  catechism  of  189«-^^B94, 
which  combines  the  Lutheran  and  Heidelberg  ctAm^^M^J^- 
chisms. 

There  is  no  uniform  liturgy  for  the  whole  statzBr^^te, 

though  a  movement  having  as  its  object  the  pre^-i^ssp- 

aration  of  a  liturgy  acceptable  to  m        aO 

4.  Recent   parishes  is  now  in  progress.   SimilsrMF^y, 
Reforms,    an   effort    has   been   made   to   gi^^  -ve 

church-music    a    imiform    characti^      er; 
and  in  many  places  church-singing  has  been  i^cr  re- 
formed in  the  interest  of  a  lively  popular  rhyth^cr-Jn. 
To  be  mentioned  here  is  the  choral  book  edited  b=^5>7 
J.  G.  Herzog,  and  also  his  book  of  preludes.  in 

recent  years  the  interests  of  the  State  Church  hih  ^ve 
been  furthered  by  the  division  of  the  larger  parish  — «8, 
the  erection  of  numerous  new  churches,  by  tr    "^he 

ordinance  providing  for  the  care  of  the  poor,  a ^^ 

by  regulations  against  such  sects  as  the  L'vingit '-^^f 

Adventists,  etc.  Sunday-schools  are  now  commi^^"<M^' 
The  Innere  Mission  maintains  some  thirty  hospit —  .r^ 
and  a  large  number  of  other  charitable  institutic^^^^ 
of  an  educational  nature. 

The  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants  are  imder  "^        */* 
jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Mains.    The  relat -^^^*°** 

between  the  Roman    curia  and  '  ^ 

5.  Roman   Hessian  government  was  estabhsl^^^^^r 
Catholics,   by  the  bulls  Pravida  solenque  (18^^=^^^' 

and  Ad  daminici  gregis  custodiF  '^dtafn 
(1827),  and  the  edicts  of  1829  and  1830  (chani  -^^^ 
in  1853).    An  agreement  made  in  1854  between  ^^ 

bishop  and  the  Hessian  government  was  repudiu  ^0^^^ 
by  the  curia  in  1866.  Since  then  all  ecclesiast  - -^^^ 
relations  have  been  arranged  by  secular  legislatE:^*^^' 
Both  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  £v^  ^- 
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golicBl  Church  receive  financial  aid  from  the  gov- 
eminent>  (F,  FLtiRiNG.) 

BtB cjck^raphy:   The  Kirdumordnuno  was  published  at  Mar- 
burg,   15*>6,  an<l   the  Aoenda,  dcu  itt,   Kirchenordnuna  in 
1574    and  ofteo,  cf.  PhUipp*  dts  Grotamuihio^n  hrsnschs 
KiraJk^nffformaUoftaordnunOf  ed.   H.  A.  Credner^  Gi«?s.iteii^ 
1  &S2.     ConauJ t :   C.  W.  Ledd crh ow,  Bejf^ii gt  tur  Btschreib- 
tinif      <dt»    KirchetiMtaaUw     dcr    hesgtn-koMelUchen     Laridc^ 
Ciiiiiwc  I,   17^1;     E.   ZimmermjuuL,    Verfaaaunff  der  Kirchen 
mmi£    SthuU  im  .  ,  .  Httwen,  Darmstadt,  1832;    C.  B.  N. 
F»IdteTiheiner»  Qe$ckichi*  hmtUcher  St^te  und  SHIler,   2 
▼ols.,    Caasel,   1841-^42;    A,  L.  Richter,  Die  etanffeU»chen 
KircsHmordnungen^  de»   16.   Jafa^hundtrU,  Wdmar,    1S46; 
C.     'W.   KohJer.    Handbvch   dtr   kirchlichen   GtteiMff^mno. 
Dkrcnetadt,  1847;    W,  Mflnscber,  Verguch  mner  Ooachichte 
^«r     ik§ttUchen   rtformirten  Kirche,   Casm},    IS50;     F.    F. 
^^FtmA,   Handbuch   dt*  .  .  .  KirditnredvU   der   evanoeU^ 
mch^rr^  Kire/u  im  .  .  ,  Hetaen^  Fried  berir,  1853;    L.  Baur, 
//e&»i4cA«  Urkunden,  S  vols.,  Darmstadt,  1860-73;    A.  F. 
C'    Ar'^iimar,  Ge*chichie  dst  K&nfewionatand^t  drr  evanotH- 
«*«"r»  Kirehe  in  HcMmn,  Marburs,  I860;    F.  W.  Has^en- 
«&cziE>.    Hes^iache    KirchenoeMchichte,    2   vola,,    Frankfort, 
IS&m-    B4dftuehtunff  dtr  D«ciaraH0n   aber  den  BekenntnU- 
•9aw^  dtr  m«UrfunUcken  Kvchs,  Caasel,  1868;    G.  W.  J. 
^^»<LmjiV  Die  vormaiioen   Stifte   im  ,  .  .  Hessen^   Barm- 
•**fc<l^  1873-78;  H.   Heppe,   Kirchen ffeschichtt  der   bvid^t 
Bummnin^  2  vols.»  Marburs,  187fl;    IC  KObler,  Kirchenrecht 
<*«T"     ^tanOfliechen   Kxreht  .  .  .  He^am,   DarmBta4t,    1884; 
A,   ^,  Schmidt,  KircAenrechtlkJie  Quttim  des  .  ,  .  HeMcn^ 
^*i«^BeiJ,  1891;    J.  Friedricb.  Luither  und  die  Kirchtnter- 
f<w«4^  dtr  Reformatio  eccleMtiarum  Heseia,    Darmstadt^ 
1^86^^    W.  K5hler,  H&uitche  Kirchenverfaantn^j  ,  .  ,  der 
^tefomtelMifi,  Giemen.  1894;   W.  Diehl.  Zur  GfachitMr  dca 
<3o€SMU«MfM  in  HeMten,  Gieseen,  189^;   A'L,  v.  1931-58. 

VESSELS  CHESSELINUS),  JOHATO  KEINRICH : 

Ho«riaG  Catholic   tbeolfigiim;     b.  either  at   Arras 

(100  m,  n.n.e.  of  Pam),  France,  or  at  Lou  vain, 

B^lgixjm,  i:>22;    d,  at  Louvain   1566,     He  taught 

^gjht  years  in  the  Premonstnitensian  monastery  of 

Pore,  near  Louvaia,  and  then  became  professor  in 

the  theological  faculty  of  that  university  in  1559. 

He  joined   the   Atigustinian    antischolastic   party 

^hicb  mmt  back  to  the  Church  Fathers  of  the  third, 

'eurth,  aud  fifth  centuries,  but  vigorously  opposed 

^Au^ustinisra  of  the  Protestants.    With  Bajus 

•J*d  CJoraeUiJS  Jansen  he  went,  in   1563,  to  the 

foimci]  of  Treut ,  where  he  seems  to  have  taken  part 

^  tbe  preparatory  work  of  the  Caiechismus  Roma- 

fttM.  The  last  three  years  of  his  life  were  occupied 

^t.h  polemical  agitation  against  Protestantism  and 

^^*>8aiKier.    He  wrote  polemical  treatises  and  com- 

'^ftUriee  on  the  Bible.     His  chief  work  in  the 

•P^iCfe  of  dogmatics  is  his  CakchismuH  (Louvain, 

'^7! ,  2d  cd.,  1595).  (0.  ZOcKLEHt.) 

'^^UoGiuparr:    P,  F.  X.  de  Ram,  Mhnoire  aur  la  port  que 

*  «<irf^  ilf  Belffique  .  .  .  oni  prite  ai*  c<j^Ji€ile  de  Trentc^ 

1.!^**^  1841;    F,  X.  Lineenmaim,  Bajua  und  die  Grund' 

Jjf^iotf  dwa   Jan#rntjmut,    Ttibingen,    1867;     H,    Hurter, 

^^^^itntlaUtr    literariuM    rei^entiorU    titeo^ogim   catholica,    i, 

•'**-'3j,  iniuibruck,  1867;   KL,  v,  1930-31. 

,  ^^EY,  JAMES  AUGUSTUS:  Church  of  Eng- 
J^;  b.atLondon  July  17.  1814;  d.  there  Dec. 24, 
^**^,  He  was  educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Ox- 
^^  (B.A,  1836),  and  was  ordained  priest  in  1S3S. 
I  ^  yums  \-icar  of  Helidon,  Northant^.  (1839),  and 
^Ui«r  in  logic  in  bis  college  (1839-42),  He  was 
?J*'*lic  examiner  in  the  University  of  Oxford 
^^2-44),  and  headmaster  of  Merchant  Taylors' 
r^'^Qol  (1S45'70),  He  became  examining  chaplain 
y,  the  bishop  of  London  (1870),  and  from  1875  until 
•^^  (icath  was  archdeacon  of  Middlesex.  He  was 
*J*^wi8e  select  preacher  at  Oxford  in  1849,  and  at 
^-*mhridge  in  1878-79,  preacher  of  Gray's  Inn, 


London,  in  1850^-79,  Bampton  Lecturer  at  Oxford 
in  1800,  prel>endary  of  Oxgate  in  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dml  in  1860-75,  Grinfeld  Lecturcron  the  Sept  uagint 
in  Oxfonl  in  1865-69,  and  Doyle  Lecturer  in  1871- 
1873.  He  was  one  of  the  three  permanent  chairmen 
of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know^ledge^ 
took  an  active  part  in  the  movement  against  legal- 
izing marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister,  and  in 
theology  was  a  moderate  High -churchman,  with 
deep  sympathy  with  all  that  is  earnest  and  true  in 
every  school  of  his  Church.  In  addition  to  editing 
the  InstUidio  Lingum  Saiwtw  of  Victorinus  Bythner 
(2  parts,  London,  1853),  he  wrote  Schemata  Rhetth- 
rica:  or,  Tabks  explanolory  of  the  Nature  of  the 
Enthymeme,  and  the  Various  Modes  of  ClagmfiaUion 
adopted  by  Aristoth  m  hitt  Ehetoric  and  Prior  Ana- 
iylias  (Oxford,  1845);  Sunday,  Us  Origin ^  History, 
and  Present  Obligation  (Bampton  lectures;  London, 
IStSO);  Biographies  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  (1805); 
and  Moral  DifficuUies  Connected  with  the  Bible 
(Boyle  lectyres;  3  series,  1871-73). 
BitiLiooRAPinr:   DNB,  Supplement,  \L  416-416. 

HESSHUSEIf,  TILEIiANIT:  German  Lutheran; 
b.  at  Nieder-Wesel  (32  m.  n.w,  of  Diisseldorf ),  in 
the  duchy  of  deves,  Nov,  3,  1527;  d.  at  Helmstedt 
(22  m.  e-  of  Brunswick)  Sept.  25, 1588.  He  studied 
at  Wittenberg,  where  he  became  the  pupil,  friend, 
and  gtiest  of  Melanchthon.  During  tlie  Interim  he 
went  abroad,  hearing  lectures  at  Oxford  and  Paris. 
In  1550,  after  his  return  to  Wittent)erg,  he  lectured 
at  the  tmiversity.  In  1553,  at  the  recommendation 
of  his  teacher,  he  was  appointed  superintendent  and 
pastm'  primarius  in  Goalar;  but  his  zeal  for  the 
reformation  of  the  collegiate  chapters  and  convents 
brought  upon  him  the  disfavor  of  the  magistrates 
so  that  he  was  compelled  to  resign  in  1566,  He 
went  to  Magdeburg,  w^here  he  collaborated  on  the 
**  Magdeburg  Centuries  "  and  took  an  active  part 
in  attempts  at  mediating  between  Melanchthon  and 
Flacius.  After  a  few  wrecks  he  went  to  Rostock  as 
professor  at  the  university  and  pastor  of  the  church 
of  St.  Jaioee.  Here  he  joined  Peter  Eggerdes  in 
preacliing  against  the  celebration  of  marriage  cere- 
monies o!i  Simdays  and  the  carousals  which  usually 
followed  them,  against  the  participation  of  Evangel- 
ical Christians  in  Roman  Cathohc  funerals  and  the 
employment  of  Roman  Catholic  sponsors.  He  ex- 
communicated the  tw^o  burgomasters  who  opposed 
him,  but  although  many  citizens  and  even  Duke 
Ulrich  were  on  his  side  and  that  of  Eggerdes,  they 
were  both  expelled  on  Oct.  0^  1557. 

In  the  foUoTft'ing  month  Elector  Otto  Heinrich 
called  Hesshuscn  to  Heidelberg  as  first  professor 
of  theology,  preacher  at  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  general  superintendent  of  the  Palatinate. 
Here,  too,  he  gained  few  friends,  and  his  attacks  on 
the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  made 
him  generally  impopular.  Elector  Frederick  111., 
the  successor  of  Otto  Heinrich,  demanded  adherence 
to  the  Augustana  variola.  As  Hcsehusen  did  not 
submit,  he  was  deposed  in  1559.  He  had  a  still 
more  vehement  encoimter  on  the  question  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  with  Albert  Hardenberg,  cathedral 
preacher  in  Bremen,  who  was  an  adherent  of 
Philippism  (see  Fhilippjbts).    In  1560  he  became 
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pastor  of  the  Church  of  St.  John  in  Magde- 
burg, whence  he  continued  his  attacks  on  Hard- 
cnberg.  In  1561  his  opponent  was  deposed  as 
a  disturber  of  the  common  peace  and  expelled. 
At  a  convention  held  in  LUneburg  in  1561,  Hess- 
huscn  achieved  the  victory  of  strict  Lutheran- 
ism,  but  the  synod  of  Lower  Saxony  accepted 
its  resolutions  only  under  the  condition  tliat 
preachers  be  forbidden  to  condemn  one  another. 
In  the  mean  time  Johann  Wigand,  whom  Strigcl 
had  expelled  from  Jena,  had  come  to  Magdeburg. 
Hesshuscn  intended  to  secure  for  him  a  position  at 
the  Church  of  St.  I'lrich,  and  for  this  purpose  tried 
to  expel  Sebastian  Werner.  The  magistrates,  how- 
ever, did  not  submit  to  this  arbitrary  procedure. 
Riots  followed,  and  Hesshusen  declared  that  he  did 
not  couvsider  the  council  any  longer  a  Christian 
authority  and  imposed  the  ban  ui>on  its  members. 
As  a  consequence,  in  1562  he  was  driven  out  of 
Magdeburg  by  an  armed  force.  He  fled  to  Wesel, 
his  native  city;  but  his  denunciations  of  the  poyte 
as  Antichrist  aroused  the  displeasure  of  the  duke  of 
jQlich,  and  at  his  instigation  the  council  expelled 
him.  He  pleaded  in  vain  with  the  authorities  of 
Strasburg  to  be  received  there.  In  1565  Count 
Palatine  Wolfgang  of  Zweibrucken  called  him  to 
Neuburg  as  court  preacher.  In  May,  1566,  he  took 
part  in  the  discussions  of  the  Diet  of  Augsburg, 
with  the  permission  of  his  sovereign. 

On  tlie  death  of  the  Count  Palatine  in  1569,  Duke 
John  William  called  him  to  the  University  of  Jena, 
Tn-ith  the  sj>ecial  task  to  reestablish  strict  Luther- 
anism  in  the  country'.  With  his  colleagues  Wigand 
and  Ccclcstin  he  subjected  the  clergj'  of  Thuringia 
to  a  vigonJiLs  examination.  The  fruit  of  this  visita- 
tion was  Hesshuscn  s  Eiamcn  theologicum  (1570). 
In  1570  Jacob  Andrea  came  to  Weimar  to  win  the 
duke  for  the  Fonnula  of  Conconi;  but  all  attempts 
at  union  were  bitterly  opposed  by  Hesshusen,  and 
Andrcii  was  dismissed  without  having  achieved  his 
pur^Kiso.  In  1571  Hesshusen  attacked  Flacius, 
his  former  friend,  who,  acconling  to  him.  taught 
that  horeditarj'  sin  formed  the  substance  of  man. 
On  the  death  of  Duke  John  William  in  1573.  the 
administnition  of  tlie  country  was  entnisted  to 
Klector  Augustus,  who  spiH.Hlily  exix^lled  Hesshusen 
and  WipHid  and  a  hundriMl  other  clergj-nien  and 
theolojdans.  The  two  leaders  turned  to  Brunswick, 
where  Chemnitz  ofTeri'd  them  a  place  of  refu^». 
On  Si^pt.  21.  1573.  Hesshusen  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Saniland.  In  his  zealous  defense  of  the 
Luthonm  iloctrine  against  the  Calvinists  he  went 
so  far  as  to  say  that  not  only  is  Christ  omnipotent, 
but  that  the  hinnanity  of  Clirist  is  omnii>otent.  on 
the  basis  of  the  unity  of  tlio  two  natuiw*?.  Now  the 
tables  woR^  turned  upon  him.  After  ha  vine  trium- 
phantly n'pn^sented  Flacius  as  teaching  that  the 
devil  was  a  CR\itor  as  well  as  Gixl.  he  was  now 
pnnod  to  teach  that  then^  wor^  two  divine  IxnniTs. 
both  oinni]>otcnt.  As  Hesshusen  did  not  retreat, 
the  duke  ilcp  ^<cd  liini  from  his  otHce  vl577\  With 
the  .-issistanco  o\  Chvmxul/..  ho  Revived  a  position 
in  the  rnivorsity  of  Hdmstedt.  He  was  finally 
IX'rsuadod  to  siini  the  Fonnula  of  Conconi.  and  ever>' 
obstacle  to  its  intnxluciion  in  Hnmswick  seemed 
to  l>e  removovl:  but  in  comparing  the  printed  copy 


with  the  written  text,  Hesshusen  found  a  ooDAdc^  ^x^— 
able  number  of  deviations,  and  was  not  satisfii —  t\ 
with  the  explanations  of  Chemnitx.  The  duke  <^^i>f 
Brunswick  also  opposed  the  Fonnula,  so  that  ±ife 
was  not  accepted  in  his  country,  and  thus  lost  mi 
of  its  general  authority. 

Of  his  works  may  be  mentioned:    Van  And 
Gewalt  der  Pfarrherren  (1561 ;  ed.  Friedrich  Augu. 
SchQtz,  Leipsic,  1854),  in  which  he  developed 
rigorous  views  on  church  discipline,  and  De 
arbitrio  (1562).     Against  the  supposed  adiaphoi 
of  men   like  Andreft  who  tried  to  harmonize, 
wrote  Vom  BekenrUnis  des  Xamens  Jesu  (157!^^    ^, 
Several  treatises  are  directed  against  the  Witt&^  "^K^- 
berg  catechism  of  1570  and  against  the  Con8ens.--m  mf 
of  Dresden.    He  wrote  against  Rome  in  his  expo-  ^e«:5. 
tion  of  the  nineteenth  Psalm  (1571)  and  in  De  ^^d^m 
erroribiis  pontificis  ecclesicB  (1572).    Against  FlacS.  -m^jMs 
he   wrote   Analysis   argumeniarum   Flacii   (157   "^^    ), 
Geffenbericht  von  der  Erbsunde  wider  Flacius  (157  TS^    }. 
Clara  et  perspicua  testimania  Augustini  (1571),  a^^^ZM-d 
Antidotum  contra  Flacii  dogma  (1572,  1576).      -fc-^e 
developed  the  thoughts  of  his  Examen  theolcgir-m^tx-^an 
further  in  De  vera  ecclesia  et  ejus  aiUaritaU  HbrC        ^i< 
(1 572).   Against  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  ubiqiB.:s>  "^y 
he  wrote  Verct  et  sacra  Confessionis  de  praserm.-^  ^ 
corporis  Christi  pia  defensio  (1583);  BekenrUnis  "^3*^3n 
der  personlichen  Vereinigung  beider  Xaturen  (1^-^=^^) 
and  other  works.    Hesshusen  also  wrote  comim-'^E^^* 
taries  on  the  Psalms  and  on  the  epistles  of  Paul, 
books  De  justificatione  (1587),  and  several  coL9L 
tions  of  sermons.  (K.  Hack£Nbchmidt^     ^ 

Bibuographt:    The  chief  source  is  J.  G.  Leuckfeld.  Jf^^ 
toria   Heshu9iana^   Quedlinburg,    1716.     Consult  furt^ 
K.   von   Helmolt,  TUemann  Heuhu»en  und  sesne 
ext/to,  Leipnc,  1859;   C.  A.  Wilkens,  TUemann  Hi 
tin  StreiUheolooe  der  Lutherkin^,  ib.  1860;   Schaff,  C 
tian  Church,  \-ii.  671  sqq.;    Moeller,  ChruUan  ChvrA  ^  "^ 

185  et  passira. 

HESSHUSIUS.    See  Hesshusen,  Tilbmann. 

HESYCHASTS:   A  community  of    Greek  q«.i*^^" 
istic  and  mj'stic  monks,  especially  on  Mount  At^  ^'^  ^ 
in  the  fourteenth  century.     Since     ^  *® 
First        elevation  of  the  Palsologi  to  the     i^^"*' 
Appearance,  perial    throne,  the  Church  had  l»-^^^° 
Barlaam.     in  a  state  of  continuous  unrest,     '^  *^® 
pohcy  of  the  government  incHning:     ^^' 
temately  to  union  \Wth  the  Roman  Catholic  Chia-^g"^ 
and  to  hostility  to  the  Latin  faith;   while  the  f^-^  ^., 
half  of  the  fourteenth  century  was  a  period  of  c?i  "^ 
war.     Tliis  was  the  time  at  which  the  Hesychf*"*^ 
originatei.1,  first  on  Mount  Athos,  under  the  leac^  ^^ A 
ship  of  Gregorius  Palamas  (q.v.).  later  archbisho^^^      » 
Thessalonica.   They  spoke  of  an  eternal,  uncreat:-  '^^lid 
and   yet   communicable   divine   light,   whicli  ^^^"[^-a. 
shone  on  Mount  Tabor,  the  Mount  of  Transfigu^^  \^vi 
tion.  and  liad  passed  to  them.     They  were  s-^*^'S^.g 
assailed,  however,  by  the  monk  Barlaam,  a  na^^^^^^^g 
of  Cahibria.  of  Greek  descent,  but  educated  in  ^m-yaT 

Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  originally  a  meuj^  \<-^n^ 
of  a  Roman  CaihoHc  Basilian  order.    He  had  g^ 
to  Greece  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Andr 
ous.  ji>ine\i  the  Greek  Church,  and  won  promine^ 
by  polemics  against  the  Roman  Church  and  a^^ 
agent  of  Andronicus  to  Benedict  XII.  at  A\ignP-       ^j^ 
ostensibly  to  procure  the  support  of  western  Eur^^^-!^ 


against  the  Turks,  but  really  to  labor  for  a  ua^ 
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between  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches.    After  his 

ret um  to  Greece  Barlaam  attaekec!  the  Hesychasts 

and  declared  their  teiiefiing  heretical,  since  such  a 

lij^iit  could  only  be  the  essence  of  God.     To  the 

argument  of  Palamas  that  the  light  was  not  the 

absolute  es4*enee,  but  a  di\'ine  agency  and  grace  in 

its  communicability.  Barlaam  replied  with  a  cliarge 

of    teaching  a  twofold  divinity^  approachable  and 

unapproachable,  thus  approximating  dualism.  The 

n\al  ter  was  brought  by  Barlaam  before  the  Patriarch 

JoHannes,  and  a  synod  was  convened  at  Constan- 

iinopie  in  1341  under  the  presidency  of  the  emperor 

aJid  the  pat riarch .    The  Calabrian  was  defeated  and 

returned  to  Italy,  where  he  rejoined  the  Roroati 

Cburcht  and  in  l'M2  was  made  bishop  of  Gerace  in 

Cklubria.     He  now  wrote  as  violently  against  the 

Greek  Church  as  he  had  formerly  against  the  Latin. 

He  died  in  134iS,     A  second  synocl  confirmed  the 

tiecifiion  of  the  first,  especially  as  Barlaam  was 

suspected  in  Greece  of  being  an  adherent  of  Rome. 

Notwitbst-anding  all  this,  the  number  of  those  who 

agreed  wth  him  increased,  and  in  a  third  synotl 

^  party  were  able^  through  the  influence  of  the 

Empress  Anna,  to  depose  the  patriarch,  although 

their  success  was  checked  by  the  victory  of  John 

Caitacuzenoa  over  Anna.    A  fourth  aynod  was  held 

Ui  1351»  and  the  final  decision  was  comiiletely  in 

fnvor  of  the  monks.     The  flesychasta  were  accord- 

iti^y  approved » while  Barlaam  wase^tcommunicated 

•nd  his  partisan,  the  archbishop  of  Ephesus,  was 

«*«Poacd; 

Tb*  object  of  the  Hesychasts  was  a  revival  of  the 

'"^yjsticiam  which  had  prevailed  in  Greek  theology 

from  ancient  times,    8ince  Clement  of 

The        Alexandria,  it  had  been  an  axiom  that 

Hesychast  illumination  might  be  gained  by  purifi- 

^octrinc*    cation,  and  the  pseudo-Dionysius,  who 

sooight  some  other  means  of  approach 

*^  God  than  the  ordinary  method  of  knowledge  and 

*^<H^iitation,  postulated  a  hidden  hght  into  which  one 

^'Ho  ^^as  deemed  worthy  to  see  God  nught  enter. 

r****iilar  concepts  recur  under  different  tenninology 

*^  Maximus,  but  the  chief  theologian  to  raise  the 

l^ory  of  the  diWne  hght  to  a  cardinal  doctrine  in 

"*^  Greek  system  was  lJ>ymeon  Necilheologua  (q.v.), 

^V^^  flourished  about  the  year  IDUO.     He  regarded 

^^  vision  of  God  and  the  consequent  union  with  the 

^*vine  as  the  chief  end  of  the  Cliristian^  and  for  the 

**taiiiment  of   this  object  required  a  systematic 

*<*Ueiition  which  w^as  to  be  perfected  by  baptism,  as- 

?^*tf?ijiin,  penance,  and  the  sacniments.     Tliis  teach- 

^^    formed  the  basis  of  the  Hesychasts  of  Mount 

"^^os,  although  they  devised  an  artificial  mode  of 

***-aimng  these  \'iFions.     The  light  was  regarded  as 

I  *^P^rrcrres trial  and  divine,  but  was  not  identified 

-**^H  G(xl,  and  a  distinction  was  accordingly  dra¥?n 

T?^*''^'een   essence   and    activity.     The   latter  wae 

j  ^^dtd  into  an  indefinite  number  of  individual 

!  ^^^fgies  of  wisdom,  power,  covinscl,  illumination, 

**^  life.    These  form  the  *'  divinities  "  which  cm- 

l^**te  from  God  and  are  inseparably  connected  with 

^*i*.    To  them  belongs  the  Tabordight,  which  is 

J^Perterrestrial,  visible,  eternal,  and  uncreated,  yet 

^•^ifies  that  through  which  it  passes  and   raises  it 

^  the  f^gioo  of  the  uncreated.     Against  this  the 

'^owera  of   Barlaam,    represented   especially   by 

L=i2 . 


Niccphoras  Gregoras,  argued  that  the  uncreated 
light  must  be  either  a  substunce  or  a  quality.  In 
the  former  case,  a  fourth  hypostasis  is  assumed,  and 
in  the  tatter  a  quality,  which  is  impossible  wth- 
out  a  subject.  In  either  case,  two  Gods  would  be 
presupposed :  one  sujjcrior,  and  the  other  inferior 
and  capable  of  l>eing  attained  to  by  physical  vision. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  most  necessary  attributes  of 
Cod  are  unity  and  goodness;  but  the  former  ex- 
cludes all  combination,  and  the  hitter  is  unthinkable, 
except  in  a  union  of  essence  and  activity. 

The  problem  presented  to  the  synod  was  two- 
fold :   the  distinction  between  essence  and  activity^ 

and  the  Ilesychastic  intertiretation  of 

The        their    uncreated   energies   as   "  divin- 

Points  of    ities,**  which  became  the  principle  of  a 

ControverBy,  mysterious  deification.     On  the  basis 

of  the  latter  question  the  Hesychasts 
could  scarcely  have  been  sustained,  hut  thes^^od 
gave  prominence  to  the  purely  speculative  problem 
without  regard  to  the  peculiar  point  of  view  from 
which  it  was  deduced.  The  Greek  Fathers  had 
always  recognized  the  acme  of  the  divine  tran- 
scendency as  the  absolute,  to  which  no  name  might 
be  given  and  which  no  eye,  either  of  mind  or  body, 
might  behold.  On  the  other  hand,  they  admitted 
hfe  and  acfivity  proceeding  from  the  absolute,  and 
these  qualities  could  not  fail  unless  the  finite  was 
to  be  separated  from  all  vital  association  with  Gmh 
For  so  fluctuating  a  differentiation,  which  formed, 
moreover,  a  ready  basis  for  myatici.sm,  it  was  not 
difficult  to  find  proofs  both  from  analogy  and  from 
the  earlier  theologians;  and  the  synod  accordingly 
rendered  its  decision  regardless  of  the  philosophical 
error  contained  in  the  mystical  deductions  of  the 
Hesychasts.  The  justice  of  their  claims  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Tabor-light,  the  retainable  portion  of 
their  Gnosticizing  description  of  the  energies,  and 
the  reconciliation  of  the  contradiction  of  an  un- 
created visibility  were  unexplained:  nor  was  the 
relation  of  essence  and  activity  clearly  defined. 
Nevertheless,  the  Greek  Church  remained  content 
with  this  unsatisfactory  result,  partly  becau.se  it 
squared  with  the  tendency  of  its  theologJ^  In  its 
tum^  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  upheld  Barlaam, 
and  even  made  the  controversy  one  of  the  points  of 
difference  between  itself  and  the  Greek  Church. 
The  struggle  for  Hesychasm  was  in  defense  of  the 
es.scntially  Greek  dogma  that  the  spirit  of  God  still 
operates  creatively  in  the  Church  as  it  did  in  the 
Apostolic  Age,  and  it  was  likewise  a  battle  against 
Occidental  scholasticism,  which  was  then  rejected 
forever  by  the  Greek  Church, 

From  this  point  of  view  it  becomes  clear  why  the 
doctrine  of  the  sight  of  the  divine  light  has  been 
retained  in  Greek  theology,  and  why  it  gained  new 
power  with  the  revival  in  tliat  body  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  chief  representative  of  the 
Hesychasts  in  that  period  was  Nikodemus  Hagi- 
oritcs  (q>v.),  a  monk  of  A  thus,  in  his  '*  Manutd  of 
Symbolistics  "  (Venice  [?],  I  SOI),  who  was  followed 
by  such  tlogmaticians  as  Eugenios  Bulgaris  in  his 
"Theology  ''  (ed.  Leontopulos,  Venice,  1872)  and 
Athanasios  Farios  (q.v.)  in  bis  **  Epitome  " 
(Lcipsic,  1806),  while  a  work  on  the  "  spiritual 
prayer,*'  which  leads  to  the  vision  of  light,  was 
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published  at  Athens  in  1854  under  the  title  of 
"  Spiritual  Synopsis  "  by  Sophronios,  an  archi- 
mandrate  of  a  monastery  on  Athos. 

(Phiupp  Meter.) 

Bibuoobapht:  Souroes  are  in  John  Cantacusenos,  Hitt. 
BtfMnHna,  in  MPO,  cliii  (gives  the  case  for  the  Hesy- 
chaats);  Nioephoraa  Gregoras,  Hitt,  By«aniifia,  MPO, 
cxlviii  (gives  the  Barlaam  side);  review  of  the  sources  in 
Krumbacher,  OescAidite.  For  history  and  discussion  con- 
sult: ingen.  in  ZHT,  viii  (1838).  48  sqq.;  W.  Gass,  Ge- 
achiehU  der  Atho9-Klb9ter,  Giessen,  1866;  J.  U.  Krause, 
D%€  ByumHner  du  MittelaUer;  pp.  312  (on  Barlaam),  327 
(on  the  Uesychasts).  Halle.  1860;  Stein.  Studien  Hber 
die  He*ychaaien  dea  H.  JahrhunderU^  Vienna,  1874;  J. 
Uergenr6ther,  Handbuek  dar  aUgemeinen  Kirchtnoe- 
•chichU,  ii.  860  sqq.,  Freiburg,  1885;  K.  Holl.  BrUhtmM- 
miu  und  BttMO^waU  hei  dem  griechuiehen  MOnthtum,  Leip- 
sic,  1808;  A.  U.  Hore,  EioKUen  CenhaiM  of  the  Orthodox 
Greek  Church,  pp.  457-458.  New  York,  1800;  JCL,  i.  2012- 
2016  (Barlaam).  v.  1060-68  (the  Uesychasto). 

HESYCHIUS,  he-sik'i-us:  A  name  of  frequent  oc- 
currence in  the  history  of  early  ecclesiastical  liter- 
ature. 

1.  An  Eg3rptian  bishop  of  the  third  century  who 
suffered  martyrdom  under  Maximus  about  311  a.d. 
(Eusebius,  Hist,  eccl.,  viii.  13).  He  is  known 
chiefly  as  a  Biblical  critic.  A  revision  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint  prepared  by  him  once  occupied  in  Alex- 
andria and  Egypt  a  position  of  importance  anal- 
ogous to  that  held  by  the  work  of  Lucian  fnim 
Constantinople  to  Antioch  (see  Bible  Vbrsionb, 
A,  I.  1,  S  5).  He  also  prepared  an  edition  of 
the  New  Testament  which  found  a  few  enthusi- 
astic admirers,  though  it  was  rejected  by  Jerome 
(cf.  Ad  Rufinunif  ii.  26;  De  vir.  i//.,  Ixxvii.;  cf. 
Gelasius  I.,  Decretum,  vi.  14-16).  None  of  his 
writings  have  been  preserved,  and  nothing  is  now 
known  of  the  nature  of  his  critical  work. 

2.  Presbyter  of  Jerusalem;  d.  430.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  work  on  church  history,  of  which  a 
portion  was  read  before  the  Fifth  General  Council 
(Second  (Ik>nstantinople,  553;  cf.  Mansi,  Conct/ta, 
ix.  248-249).  This  work  has  been  lost.  A  large 
amount  of  literary  material  (printed  in  part  in 
MPGf  xciii.),  commonly  ascribed  to  Hesychdus,  has 
been  preserved,  but  further  research  is  necessary 
before  the  authorship  can  be  definitely  determined. 
The  Explanationes  in  Leviticum  {MPG,  xciii.  787- 
790)  are  manifestly  spurious,  as  they  are  based 
upon  the  Vulgate.  W.  Cave  was  of  the  opinion  that 
the  author  of  these  writings  was  a  presbyter  named 
Hesychius  who  lived  at  Jerusalem  about  QOO  a.d. 

For  others  of  this  name  consult  Fabricius-Harles, 
Bibliotheca  Groeca,  vii.  544  (Hamburg,  1801). 

(Phiupp  Meyer.) 
Bibliography:    1.  O.   Bardenhcwcr,   Patrologia,  pp.   163- 

164,  Freiburg,  1894;   H.  B.  8wet«,  Introdxiction  to  the  O.  T. 

in  Greek,  London,  1900;   Schtirer,  GeachichU,  iii.  314  sqq., 

Eng.  transl..  II.,  iii.  165-166;    KrOger,  History,  p.  219; 

DCB,  ui.  7-8. 

2.  W.  Cave,  Scriptorutn  eccl.  hiet.  literaria,  i.  670  sqq., 

Oxford.    1740;     Fabridus-Harles,   Bibliotheca  Graca,   vii. 

648-551,    Hamburg.    1801;     O.   Bardenhewer,   Patrologia, 

pp.  351-363.  Freiburg,  1894;    Krumbacher.  Geechichte,  p. 

147;   DCB,  iii.  11-12;   Ceillier,  Auteura  aacrea,  xi.  654-667. 

HETERODOXY.     See  Orthodoxy. 

HETHERINGTON,Wn.LIAM  MAXWELL:  Scot- 
tish poet  and  clergyman  of  the  Free  Church;  b. 
near  Dumfries  June  4,  1803;  d.  at  Glasgow  May  23, 
1865.    He  studied  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 


and  became  pastor  at  Torpichen,  LinUthf 
1836.  At  the  separation  of  1843  be  joined  U 
Church  and  received  a  charge  in  St.  Andre 
following  year.  In  1844  he  established  tl 
Church  Magazine,  which  he  edited  for  fom 
In  1848  he  was  called  to  Free  St.  Pkiul's,  Edii 
From  1857  till  his  death  he  was  professor  < 
ogetics  and  systematic  theology  at  New  < 
Glasgow.  Aside  from  his  poems,  his  more 
tant  works  are:  The  MiniHer's  Family  (Edii 
1838;  12th  ed.,  1880),  a  popular  Evangelicfl 
History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  (1842;  1 
2  vols.,  1852),  a  good  book,  but  biaaed;  Hi 
the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines  (18^ 
R.  Williamson,  1878),  a  useful  work  of  re 
and  the  posthumous  Apologetics  of  the  C 
Faith  (1867),  a  course  of  lectures  edited, 
biographical  sketch,  by  Alexander  Duff. 
Bibuoobapht:  Hew  Boott,  Faali  aedamm  Seoiietmt 
London,  1871;  DNB,  xxvi.  300-301. 


HETTINGER,  FRAKZ:  German  Roman  ( 
scholar;  b.  at  Aschaffenburg  (23  m.  e.s.e.  of 
fort),  Bavaria,  Jan.  13,  1819;  d.  at  Wi 
Jan.  26,  1890.  He  studied  at  W  arxburg  anc 
German  College  at  Rome,  where  he  was  o 
priest  in  1843.  From  1847  nearly  the  whol 
life  was  spent  at  WOrzburg,  either  in  the 
seminary  or  in  the  university,  in  which 
professor  of  theological  encyclopedia  and  pa 
(1856-67)  and  of  apologetics  and  homileti( 
1867,  besides  being  rector  in  1862  and  18( 
1868  he  was  sunmioned  to  Rome  to  take  par 
preparations  for  the  Vatican  Council,  and  i 
was  made  domestic  prelate  to  Leo  XII] 
works  include  Das  Priesterthum  der  kaUn, 
Kirche  (Regensburg,  1851) ;  Die  Liiurgie  der 
und  die  lateinische  Sprache  (WClnburg,  185( 
Recht  und  die  FreiheU  der  Kirche  (1860);  A 
des  Christenthums  (2  vob.,  Freiburg,  1^ 
Natural  Religion,  and  Revealed  Religion,  5 
London,  1895);  Die  kirchliche  VoUgewalt  da 
tolischen  Stuhles  (1873;  The  Supremacy 
Apostolic  See  in  the  Church,  London,  1889) 
Strauss  (1875);  Lehrbuch  der  FundamentaUi 
Oder  Apologetik  (2  vols.,  1879);  and  a  nun 
scholarly  works  on  Dante,  of  which  the  mi 
portant  is  Die  gotUiche  Komodie  des  DoM 
ihrem  wesentlichen  Inhalt  und  Charakter 
Dante's  Divina  Commedia:  its  Scope  and 
London,  1887). 
Bibuoobaphy:    A  GedenkblaU  was  published  at  W 

1890.     Consult:    F.  Kaufmann,  Frana  HetHngar, 

fort,  1801. 

HETZERf  LUDWIG.    See  Haetzer,  Lot 
HEUBNER,  heib'ner,  HEINRICH  LEOH! 

German  Lutheran;  b.  at  Lauterbach  (in  the 
birge,  15  m.  s.e.  of  Chemnitz)  Jime  2,  178C 
Wittenberg  Feb.  12,  1853.  After  school 
Schulpforta  and  studying  at  Wittenberg, 
in  1805,  he  quaUfied  as  lecturer,  he  became  v 
tendent  and  first  director  of  the  Wittenbei 
logical  seminary,  in  1832;  and  so  served 
death.  As  theologian  Heubner  adopted  the 
pointof  F.  V.  Reinhard  (q.v.)  until  about  18 
since  he  was  uninfluenced  by  newer  theo 
as  well   as   philosophic,  tendeaciee,  his  tl 
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ewhat  of  an  antiquated  «tAinp*  Never- 
s  fervent  piety  elevated  him  to  a  sincerity 
nth  that  far  exceeded  the  forms  of  the 
shool  system.    Accordinglyp  his  power  hiy 

academic  activity*  nor  yet  in  his  sennons, 
ic  influence  of  his  Christian  personality. 
to  the  confessioQ  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
im  to  refuse  acquieseence  in  the  Act  of 
d  acceptance  of  the  new  liturgy,  Rcsi>cct. 
Tsotijility,  however,  induced  the  authorities 

him  undisturl>ed.  His  publications  are 
o  minor  treatises,  two  collect iona  of  Kcr- 
id  the  reissue  of  Reinliard's  Plan  Jt'^u 
erg,  1830;  Eng.  transL,  including  Heub- 
tes,  Ptan  of  the  Founder  of  Christmmty, 
k,  1831)  and  BUchncr's  HaTidkonkonianz 
b!e  (HaJle,  1840).    After  his  death  there 

a  practical  ex:pcattioQ  of  the  New  Testa- 

vols.,  Potsdam,  1856),  and  Ckrisiliche 
T  Darntellung  der  ckrMkhen  Gtanbensiehrc 
omiletischen  Gebrauch  (1863),  based  on  his 

GeoRG  RlETSCHEL. 

fbt:  H,  Bchmteder,  Evani/ttuiiche  Kirchemeiiunff, 
>.  289  »Q<1,;  Zuwi  G^Ochtni*M  Dr^  Htinrich  Lton- 
«i*iMr».  Wift4snberg.  1853;  G.  RletAchel,  //rtn- 
nhard  tleubner^  ib.  18S0;  Wan^mjiiiD*  Die  kirch- 
\hin€t»fPolitik  det  Konige  Fricdrich  Witkelm  if! .^ 
Kjq.»  182  «iq.,  Berlin,  18S4:  A.  Koch,  Dr,  Heinrich 
d  Heubner  in  Wittimb^a,  ib.  1885. 

[AHN>  hei'mOn,  CHRISTOPH  AUGUST: 
Protestant;  b.  at  Alsliidt,  Thuriugia^ 
1081;  d.  at  GOttingen  May  1,  17B4.  He 
his  education  at  the  gymnasium  at  8aalfeld 
le  University  of  Jerui^  where  he  became 
|>ent  in  philosophy  in  1702.  After  travel- 
nnany,  Holland,  and  France,  lie  bt^eame 
f  the  seminary  and  jEcymnaniura  at  Eiaeo- 
DP.  Here  he  remained  till  1717,  when  he 
a  similar  position  in  the  gynmasiura  at 
Here  he  had  abimdant  opportunity  to 
talents  as  administrutor,  teacher^  and 
b  1734  the  preraise»  of  (he  gymnasium 
Ired  for  the  erection  of  t  he  uew^  university, 
expected  an  appointment  as  full  professor 
|y,  since  he  had  received  the  doctorate  in 
ftt  Helmstedt  in  1728,  and  had  declined 
ills  to  universities.  But  he  was  appointed 
of  th^  history  of  literature  and  aaaociat^s 
of  theology.  At  last  he  received  a  full 
Ihip  in  theology  in  1745.  In  1758  he  felt 
retire,  Hince  he  disagreed  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  lord's  Supper.  He  de- 
rest  of  his  life  to  literary  work.  He  was 
Ifcigable  writer;  the  mere  enumeration  of 
oceupic®  134  pages  in  his  biography  by 
Be  wrote  on  theology,  criticism,  phitology^ 
philosophy,  biography,  etc.  Of  his 
jl  writings,  the  principal  are  his  translation 
Testament  (Hanover,  1748),  his  com- 
the  New  Testament  (12  vols,,  1750-63), 
posthumouA  ErweUf,  dass  die  Lekre  der 
\  Kirche  vom  Abendmahk  die  rechl^  set 
1764),  which  grievously  offended  the 
aod  called  forth  nymerous  replies. 

(Paul  Tschackert.) 

mnm,    Cmaml   176&;     Ztit    und  CcKhichUbc- 


$direibuno  dwr  Stadt  GMHntfen,  hi  12f^aD0,  Gtittitii^n, 
1 73a;  C.  G.  Heync,  Memaria  Hmmanni,  ib,  1764;  ADU. 
xii.  327  <iqq, 

HEUSDE,  PHILIP  WILLEM  VAlf.     See  Grow- 

iNflEN  BCHOOL. 

HEUSSER,  heis'8(?r,  META  (SCHWEIZER):  The 
be^t  femiile  liymnist  in  the  German  language;  b.  at 
Hirzel  (13  nn,  s.s.e.  of  Zurich)  Apr*  6,  1797;  d.  there 
Jan.  2,  1876.  She  was  the  fourth  daughter  of 
Pastor  Diet  helm  Hehwcizer,  a  relative  and  friend  of 
I^vater,  and  spent  her  quiet  life  in  Hirzel.  She 
married  Johann  Jakob  Heuswr,  an  eminent  physi- 
cian»  and  became  the  mother  of  a  large  family.  She 
never  dreamed  that  her  lays  wotdd  be  given  to  the 
world;  but  her  friends,  after  many  vain  efforts, 
obtained  her  consent  to  publish  anonymously  some 
of  them  in  Albert  Knapp's  ChruHlottTpe  for  1834. 
They  made  a  deep  impression,  antl  pas.wd  into  many 
collections  and  German  hymn-books  of  Europe  and 
America,  especially  the  Easter  hymn^  Lamm  dwi 
gdiilejif  und  Lowe  dernirgreich  gerungeiif  and  O  Jesus 
Chrmt^  nwin  I^ben.  Later  Knapp  edited  a  volume 
of  her  poems,  under  the  title  Lkdcr  finer  Verhor- 
genen  (Leir>sic^  1S5S).  It  was  followed  by  a  second 
series  (1867),  under  her  real  name.  A  selection 
from  both  volumes  was  translated  into  English  by 
Miss  Jane  Fiorthwick  under  the  title  Alpine  Lyric* 
(Edinburgh  and  London,  1875),  Mrs.  Fleusser  wag 
a  w*oman  of  rare  genius,  piety,  and  loveliness  of 
character.  Her  memory  was  stored  with  the 
choicest  poetry,  secular  ajid  rehgious. 

(Philip  ScHAFrt-)  D.  S.  Schafp. 

Biruographt:  O.  Koch,  GtachichU  dtm  Kirchenliedt  und 
KirehMnfftnangra.  viL  377-381,  8  vols.,  Btutt«ftri,  1866- 
1877;  R  *SchiiC  Cfcrt«(  in  Song,  New  York,  1868;  ADB, 
jdL  33&-340i  Julian,  Hjmnologu,  pp.  510-S2O. 

HEWALD  (HERWALD);  The  name  of  two 
Anglo-Saxon  monks  who  toward  the  end  of  the 
seventh  century  undertook  a  mission  to  Saxony, 
According  to  Bede  {Hutt,  ccd,,  v.  10),  they  had  lived 
a  long  time  In  Ireland,  and  were  distinguished  as  the 
"  dark  "  {niger}  and  the  "  fair  '*  (atbuji),  from  the 
color  of  their  hair.  Their  request  to  be  presented 
to  the  Saxon  chief  wjis  not  granted,  and  the  bar- 
barians slew  them,  torturing  the  dark  Hewald 
cmelly,  and  throwing  his  limbs  into  the  Rhine. 
The  king  punished  the  murderers,  and  the  bodies 
of  the  martyrs  at  once  began  to  work  miracles, 
Pepin  buried  them  in  Cologne  (which  fixes  their 
date  before  714).  The  day  of  their  suffering  was 
Oct.  3.  In  1074  Anno  IL,  archbishop  of  Cologne. 
translated  their  relics  to  St.  Cunibert's  church;  the 
church  of  Bt.  Victor  at  Xanten,  and  the  abbey  of 
Gorze,  near  Metz,  also  claimed  to  possess  portions 
of  their  relics. 
Bibuoobapitt:    ASB,  Oct..  it.  205-207;    R©ttberg,  KD,  ii. 

307-399;    Hauck.  KD,  ii.  368-369;   A' .4,  H  (1877).  203, 

HEWIT,  NATHANIEL  AUGUSTUS  (name  in 
religion,  Augustine  Francis):  Roman  Catholic;  b. 
at  Fairfield.  Conn.,  Nov.  27,  lS20j  d,  in  New 
York  City  July  3,  1897.  He  was  graduated  from 
Amherst  (B.A.,  IH39)  and  from  the  Theological 
Institute  of  Connecticut,  Windsor  (1842).  In  the 
same  year  he  was  ordained  to  the  Congregational 
ministry^  within  the  year  became  a  Protestant  Epis- 
copalian and  was  ordered  deacon,  but  io  184t>  he 
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became  a  convert  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  He 
was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1847,  and  for  two 
years  was  vice-principal  of  the  Cathedral  Collegiate 
Institute,  Charleston,  8.  C.  From  1860,  when  he 
entered  the  Redemptorist  Order,  until  1858  he  was 
a  missioner,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  dispensed 
from  his  vows  to  enable  him  to  enter  the  newly 
established  Congregation  of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle. 
In  1865  he  was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy, 
theology,  and  Holy  Scripture  in  the  Paulist  Sem- 
inary, New  York  City.  Besides  editing  the  Catholic 
World  from  1869  to  1874,  he  wrote  Reasons  for 
Submitting  to  the  Catholic  Church  (Charleston,  S.  C, 


1846);  Li/eo/PrmceMBor^Aese  (New  York,  1&56V. 
Life  of  Dumoulin-Borie  (1857);  Life  of  Rev.  Fran^^ 
A.  Baker  (1865);  Problems  of  the  Age,  with  Stu^^^ 
in  St,  Augustine  on  Kindred  Topics  (1868);  i>^^ 
in  Darkness:  A  Treatise  on  the  Obscure  Niffg^  ^ 
the  Soul  (1871);  and  The  King's  Highway: or,  ^E*l 
Catholic  Church  the  Only  Way  of  Salvation  as  i 
tfealed  in  the  Scriptures  (1874).  He  also  tn 
A.  Bresciani's  Life  of  the  Egyptian  Aloysius: 
the  Little  Angel  of  the  Copts  (New  York,  1865). 


HEXAPUL 
Orioen. 


See  Bible  Vebbionb,  A,  I.,  1,       -| 


HEXATEUCH. 


Names  (I  1). 

Contents  (I  2). 

External  Testimony  to  the  Author* 

ship  (i  3). 
Internal  Testimony  (I  4). 
Early  Theories  of  Composition  (f  6). 
Development  of  the  Docmnentary 

Hypothesis  (I  6). 
Analysis  Illustrated  and  Justified 

(§7). 

[The  symbols  J.  E,  JE,  PD,  used  in  this  article,  repre- 
sent writers  or  schools  of  writers  who,  according  to  the 
critical  hypothesis,  produced  the  documents  from  which 
the  Uexateuch  was  compiled.  Thus  J  represents  a  docu- 
ment referred  to  the  ninth  century  B.C.;  E,  one  referred  to 
the  eighth  oentiuy;  JE  to  their  imion  in  one  strand  in  the 
early  part  of  the  seventh  century;  D.  to  the  product  of  a 
school  working  in  the  last  half  of  the  seventh  and  later, 
producing  Deuteronomy  and  several  of  the  historical  books; 
P.  a  series  of  documents  partly  narrative,  partly  legal,  as- 
signed to  the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries.  For  fuller  explana- 
tion see  Hebrew  Language  and  LrrEBATURS,  II.,  I  6.] 

The  Hexateuch  is  the  name  given  to  the  first  six 
books  of  the  Bible  as  a  whole,  the  first  five  of  which 

are  called  the  Pentateuch.  The  Old 
I.  Names.   Testament  names  for  the  Pentateuch 

are  Hattorah,  "  the  instruction,  the 
law,"  Sepher  hattorah,  "  the  book  of  the  law,"  Se- 
phcr  torath  Yahv^eh,  ''book  of  the  law  of  Yahweh," 
and  Sepher  torath  Elohim,  '*  book  of  the  law  of  God  " 
(with  reference  to  its  source),  and  Sepher  torath 
Moaheh,  "  book  of  the  law  of  Moses,"  or,  Sepher 
Mosheh  (Ezra  vi.  18;  Neh.  xiii.  1;  with  reference 
to  its  human  mediator).  In  Talmudic  times  Sepher 
hattorah  serx'cd  to  designate  the  Pentateuch  written 
as  one  roll  for  use  in  divine  service,  while  J^amisshah 
Humshey  hattorah,  "  the  five  fifths  of  the  law,"  was 
applied  to  the  Pentateuch  written  in  five  rolls  or  in 
l)ook  form.  Tlie  Aramaic  designation  was  *Oraita, 
**  instruction  ";  the  Greek,  Ho  nomos  or  Ho  nomos 
MOuseos,  "  the  law  "  or  "  the  law  of  Moses."  The 
term  Pentateuch  was  first  used,  it  is  believed,  by 
the  Valentinian  Ptolem»us  (c.  160  a. d.)  in  a  letter 
to  Flora  (Epiphanius,  Har.,  viii.  14),  the  Latin 
Pentateuchm  {liber)  by  Tertullian  {Adv.  Marcion,, 
i.  10),  taking  later  the  form  Pentateuchum  in  Isidore 
of  Seville.  The  individual  books  were  called  by 
the  Jews  by  the  first  words  occurring  in  them: 
Bcreshithf  Shemoth  or  We'dleh  Shemoth,  Wayyikra, 
Bemidhbar  or  Wayyedhabber,  Debharim  or  Elleh 
debharim  (cf.  Origen  in  Eusebius,  Hist,  eccl.,  VI., 
XXV.).  The  Greek  names  Genesis,  Exodos,  Leuiti- 
kon,  Arithmoif  Deuteronomion  appear  in  Hippolytus 
{Hanr.,  vi.  15-16)  as  though  used  by  Simon  Biagus. 


Modem  Consenrative  Writers  (i  8). 
General     Positions   of    Adyanoed 

Criticism  (10). 
Position  of  K6tng,  Dillmann,  Well- 

hausen«  A.  Kuenen  (f  10). 
Klostermann's  Recent  Work  (111). 
Limitations   of   Literary  Analysis 

(I  12). 
The  Constitution  and  the  Statutes 

(I  13). 


The  TabemMie  (|  14). 

The  Manual  for  the  Priests  (    ^ 

Legislation  not  in  the  Law  ^^^« 

(I  16). 
The  Lesislation  and  Specific   :^0u 

(I  17).  • 

Deuteronomy  (|  18). 
LeciBlation  and  the  Age  (I  L93 
Literature  on  if  12-18  (i  20^ 


The  division  mto  five  books  is  dder  than  the  S^ 
tuagint,  but  not  original.  It  is  also  older  then 
Chronicles,  since  in  I  Chron.  xvi.  the  psalm  put 
into  the  mouth  of  David  on  the  occasion  oi  biinguig 
the  ark  into  Jerusalem  contains  the  doxdogf  st 
the  end  of  the  fourth  book  of  the  Psalms;  and  tlie 
division  of  Psalms  mto  five  books  doubtlen  cor- 
responds to  the  fivefold  division  of  tbe  Pentiteiicb. 

The  contents  include  the  history  of  God's  kingdo"^ 

on  earth  and  in  Israel  from  the  creation  till  t^ 

death  of  Moees,  and  the  law  of  CkK^f 

2.  Con-     kingdom  in  Israel.    (1)  Genesis:  i-j^*' 
tents.       is  primitive  history  (creation,  pandi^^ 
the  fall,  the  flood,  the  Uble  of  natio^^^ 
building  of  the  tower  at  Babylon,  genealogy  fr^^ 
Shem  to  Abram);    xii.-xxvi.  deals  with  Abiah^^ 
and  Isaac;   xxvii.-xxxvii.  1  deals  with  Jacob,  a^^'^ 
xxxvii.  2-1.  with  Joseph.     (2)  Exodus:  i.-xv.    ^^ 
contains  the  oppression  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  t"^^ 
reports  of  the  call  of  Moses  (iii.-vi.  1  and  vi.  ^1 
vii.  7),  the  ten  plagues  of  Egypt,  the  exodus  a>^^ 
crossing  of  the  Red  Sea  (vii.  8-xv.  21);  xv.  ^^^ 
xxiv.  11  describes  the  journey  to  Sinai  and  ^'^^ 
conclusion  of  the  covenant  there  (xx.  2-17  ^'^^^ 
tains  the  decalogue;  xx.  22-xxiii.  is  the  Boolc-     ^ 
the    Covenant);    xxiv.   12-xxxi.  contains  dir^^^ 
tions  concerning  the  building  and  equipment' 
the  Tabernacle  and  concerning  the  clothing 
consecration  of  the  priests  and   the  daily  c^ 
ing;   xxxii.-xxxiv.  describes   the  breaking  of  '^'^ 
covenant  and    its    renewal;     xxxv.-xl.  Mir^'^f" 
the  erection  of  the  Tabernacle,  the  making  of  '^^'^ 
priestly  garments  and  the  consecration  of  the  sft-^'^ 
tuaiy.    (3)  Leviticus:  i.-vii.  contains  laws  of  of^^^ 
ings,  the  kinds  of  offerings  and  the  duties  ^-^^ 
privileges  of  the  priests;  viii.-x.  describes  the  c^^ 
secration  of  the  priests  and  their  induction  \t^^ 
office;   xi.-xvi.  contains  directions  regarding  d^^ 
and  unclean  and  the  day  of  atonement;  xvii.-x^^' 
is  the  Holiness  Code,  dealing  with  festivals  and  ifi^ 
the  Sabbatical  and  Jubilee  years;  xxvii.  deals  wit" 
consecrations.     (4)  Numbers:    i.-x.  10  gives  ^ 
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itiotiB  and  events  at  Sinai;  x.  U-xxiL  L 
li  to  Moab  (the  spying  ovit  of  the  promised 
the  murtnuringof  the  people,  the  iDsyrrec- 
Korah  and  of  Darhan  and  Abimm,  the 
;  of  the  people  in  Kadcsh,  the  death  of 
nd  Aaron,  three  pieces  of  poetry);  xxii.  2- 
jccurrences  and  laws  in  Moab  (Balaam, 
ig   of    the    people,  summary    of    Imlting- 

(5)  Deuteronomy:  i.-iv.  43,  introductory 
I  of  Mose«;  iv.  44— xxvi.,  the  second  ad- 
letition  of  the  decalogue,  directions  to  fear, 

worship  God  alone,  the  ccEitral  sanctuary. 
Foods,  judgment  at  the  central  sanctuary 
Lwof  thekiDg,  priests,  levites  and  prophets, 
md  tithes);   xxvii.-xxx.^  final  address  (di- 

0  write  the  words  of  the  law  in  plaster  on 
ues,  blessings  and  cursings);  xxxi.-xxxiv, 
be  life  and  work  of  Mosea  (command  to 
law  every  seventh  year  to  the  assembhes 
»  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  the  Song  of 
he  last  words  of  Moses).  (6)  Joshua: 
ounts  the  crossing  of  the  Jordan  and  the 
of  Jericho;  vii.-viii.,  the  capture  of  Ai; 
le  war  in  South  Palestine:  xi,,    the  war 

Palestine;  xii.,  recapitulation;  xiii.-xxi,, 
of  the  latid  among  the  tribes;  xxii.,  dis- 
t  the  trans-Jordanic  tribes;  xxiii.-xxiv., 
hortations    of    Joshua,    his    death    and 

time  of  Jesus  and  the  Apostles  the  Penta- 
s  certainly  regarded  as  the  work  of  Mosea 
(Mark  xii.  19;  John  viii.  5),  and  from 
nal  this  point  of  view  the  expressions  of 
ny  the  Lord  and  his  disciples  regartling 

1  *'  the  law  "  are  made  (Jeaus  in  Matt. 
!iip.  viii.  4:    Mark  xii.  26;    Luke  xvi.  2tJ; 

John  V.  45;  Peter  in  Acts  iii.  22;  Paul 
ix.  16),  For  the  view  m  the  Apocrypha 
lec,  i.  29,  vii.  26.  For  earlier  times  this 
w  is  indicated  as  regnant  in  Ezra  vi  18; 
,1.  In  the  prophetical  writings  the  name 
as  attached  to  the  law  occum  only  Mah 
i  the  expression  there  does  not  necessarily 
tuthor^hip.  The  passages  in  the  books  of 
lere  occur  the  phrases  **  the  law  of  Moses  ** 
i  law-book  of  Moses  **  relate  only  to  Deuter- 

Kings  ii.  2-4;  II  Kings  xiv.  6  (11  Kings 
12,  xxi.  8,  xxiii,  25  designate  the  law  as 
God  through  Moses).  Moees'  name  ap- 
P^alms  Ixxvii.,  xcix.,  cv.,  c\t.,  but  in  these 
10  not  associated  with  hterary  activity, 
tm  no  testimony  for  his  authorship  of  the 
nee  Ex.  xvii>  14,  xxiv.  4,  7,  xxxiv.  27,  and 
xiii,  2  concern  only  portions,  while  Deut^ 
*re  only  to  the  law  in  Deuteronomy,  Ex- 
ttimony  is  therefore  inconclusive,  Regard- 
Itationa  from  the  New  Testament  it  is  to 
kod  that  they  testify  simply  to  the  current 
rf  the  times.  Were  they  an  essential  part 
thoritative  teaching  of  the  New  Testament 
Id  be  decisive  in  themselves,  and  any  intro- 
>f  further  proof  would  be  a  setting  aside  of 
Ority  of  the  Lord  and  liis  dii$ciples.  But 
he  advocates  of  the  Mosaic  authorship  of 
ateuch  who  have  made   themselves  ac- 

nth  the  difficulties  and  development  of 


the  question  have  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the 
Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  is  conclusively 
decided  by  the  manner  in  which  the  books  are 
referred  to  by  the  Lord  and  his  apostles  and 
that  no  further  proof  is  required,  A  reaaarkable 
exception  was  the  late  William  Henry  Green  of 
Princeton  (q.v,). 

From  the  contenta,  and  especially  from  the  com- 
position of  the  Pentateuch,  reasons  appear  which 
show  that  the  Pentateuch  is  neither 
4,  Internal  by  Moses  nor  by  a  contemporary,  nor 
Testimony,  indeed  the  work  of  one  hand.  (1)  Mo- 
ses would  not  have  written  concern- 
ing his  oi!vn  Egyptian  name  as  the  passage  Ex.  ii.  10 
is  worded;  moreover,  he  would  have  called  by  their 
proper  names  both  the  king's  daughter  who  rescued 
him  and  the  Pharaoh  of  the  oppression  and  of  the 
exodusi  while  in  the  Pentateuch  Pharaoh  is  used 
as  though  it  were  a  profxjr  name;  he  would  have 
made  known  the  identity  of  Reguel  and  Jethro, 
would  not  have  mentioned  the  Cushite  woman  in 
the  maimer  of  Num.  xii.  1;  and  he  cjin  not  have 
written  the  conclu.sion  of  the  genealogy  found  in 
Ex.  vi.  26-27.  (2)  Numerous  geographical,  arehe- 
ologicalf  and  historical  details  indicate  post-Mosaic 
times.  Such  are  the  mention  of  Hormah,  Num. 
xxi.  3;  Dent.  i.  44 ;  and  the  villages  of  Jair,  Deut,  iii. 
14  (cf.  Num.  xxxii.  41;  Josh.  xiii.  30;  Judges  x.  4). 
The  passagie  which  cites  the  Book  of  the  Wars  of 
Yahweh,  Num.  xxi.  14-15,  mast  be  post- Mosaic, 
since  the  contemporaries  of  Moses  who  were  led 
across  the  Anion  did  not  need  a  testimony  that  this 
river  was  in  their  time  the  northera  border  of  Moab. 
The  summary  of  stations  in  Num.  x xxiii,,  even 
though  with  Ewald  verses  36b-4 1  a  are  put  after  verse 
30a,  gives  no  clear  pictyre  of  the  journey  through 
the  ivildemess;  moreover,  it  is  strange  that  Kadesh 
is  mentioned  only  once,  though  elsewhere  it  is  stated 
that  the  Israelites  were  there  in  the  second  and  in 
the  fortieth  year.  (3)  That  the  Pentateuch  is  not 
by  one  hand,  but  a  composite,  follows  from  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  tack  of  relationship  between  parta 
which,  were  they  by  the  same  autbor^  w*ould  have 
been  brought  into  express  connection  by  cross- 
reference.  How  strongly  the  reader  of  Gen.  xxvi. 
ia  reminded  of  Gen.  xx.-xxi.,  where  the  similar 
experiences  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  are  recorded  I 
And  yet  the  later  narrative  contains  no  reference 
to  that  containing  the  earlier  event.  With  reference 
to  Genesis,  this  objection  may  be  answered  by  the 
supposition  that  Moses  employed  earUer  sources, 
aa  Campegius  Vitringa  supposed  regarding  the  rela- 
tion of  Gen.  ii.  4  sqq,  to  Gen,  i.  1-ii.  3.  But  the 
name  phenomenon  is  met  in  Exodus.  There  are 
two  reports  of  the  call  of  Moses;  and  while  they 
are  not  contradictory,  they  in  no  way  cross-refer. 
Moses  could  be  considered  the  author  of  two  reports, 
but  there  would  be  needed  a  later  hand  to  bring 
them  together.  And  further  examination  shows 
that  the  second  report  belongs  to  P.  while  the  first  is 
a  composite  of  the  work  of  E  and  J.  Difference  of 
authorship  here  is  indicated  both  by  linguistic  dif- 
ferences and  by  other  peculiarities;  and  just  tliis 
difference  in  presentation  is,  as  will  be  shown,  a 
weighty  ground  for  holding  to  the  compositeness 
of  the  Pentateuch. 
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For  a  long  time  students  were  uncertainly  groping 
for  an  answer  to  the  question  how  to  decide  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  the  Pentateuch, 
5.  Early  for  the  right  key  to  the  problem  had 
Theories  of  not  yet  been  found.  For  two  thousand 
Composi-  years  the  Mosaic  authorsliip  was  main- 
tion.  taincd,  the  early  synagogue  following 
the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  in 
this  position  (except  in  certain  small  particulars,  cf . 
M.  Eisenstadt,  Ueber  Bibelkriiik  in  der  talmvdischen 
LiUeratur,  Frankfort,  1895),  and  this  way  of 
thinking  was  followed  by  the  synagogue  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  except  in  certain  particulars  (Isaac 
ibn  Jasos,  cf.  JE,  vi.  623;  Abraham  ibn  Ezra,  cf. 
JE,  vi.  520-524).  The  Church  Fathers  also  re- 
garded Moses  as  the  author  in  spite  of  the  quite 
common  supposition  based  on  IV  Ezra  xiv.,  that 
Ezra,  inspired  by  God,  restored  in  their  entirety 
the  Holy  Scriptures  wiiich  had  been  lost  during 
the  Babylonian  exile.  Andreas  Bodenstein,  of 
Carlstadt  (Libellus  de  canonicis  scripturis,  Witten- 
berg, 1520),  regarded  the  law  as  Mosaic,  but 
doubted  whether  tlie  thread  of  narration  was  the 
same,  because  in  the  narrative  of  the  death  and 
burial  of  Moses  the  metliod  of  expression  differs  not 
at  all  from  what  precedes.  Many  after  Bodenstein 
questioned  individual  passages,  so  that  in  the 
eighteenth  century  there  gradually  grew  up  tlie 
"  interpolation  hypothesis."  Many  objections 
against  Mosaic  authorship  were  disposed  of  on  the 
hypothesis  of  retouching  or  cliange  (such  as  is  sug- 
gested by  the  passage  Gen.  xii.  6,  "  the  Canaanite 
was  then  in  the  land  "),  but  by  no  means  all.  The 
"  fragment  hypothesis,"  originated  by  Alexander 
Geddes  in  England,  and  taken  over  in  Germany  by 
J.  S.  Vater,  did  not  long  maintain  itself,  for  against 
the  disconnection  manifest  in  many  places  was  the 
fact  that  numerous  and  longer  passages  were  mu- 
tually connected.  Through  similarity  of  language 
and  of  notions  in  Genesis,  particularly  in  pas- 
sages where  the  name  Eloliim  is  employed,  there 
was  formed  the  idea,  in  the  minds  of  J.  J. 
St^hclin,  F.  Bleek,  and  F.  Tuch,  of  a  "  sup- 
plementary hypothesis."  An  Elohim  document, 
beginning  with  Gen.  i.  1,  named  the  foundation 
document,  was  filled  out  from  a  later  document, 
the  Yah  wist  ic,  by  the  addition  of  selections  and 
remarks  which  were  not  entirely  consistent.  While 
this  hypothesis  seemed  to  meet  many  difficulties, 
the  character  of  the  long  connected  pieces  proved 
that  J  was  once  an  independent  work  alongside  P, 
e.g.,  in  the  story  of  the  flood,  while  sometimes  J 
takes  rank  as  the  work  which  is  supplemented 
from  tlie  narrative  of  P. 

The  French  physician  Jean  Astruc  (1684-1766), 
by  a  literary  analysis  of  Gen.  i.-Ex.  ii.,  turned  Pen- 
tateuchal  criticism  into  a  new  channel. 
6.  Develop-  Using  the  divine  names  as  a  criterion, 
ment  of  the  he  set  the  pieces  containing  the  name 
Document-  Eloliim   in   a   column    designated    A, 
ary         those  containinj;  the  name  Yahweh  in 
Hypothesis,  a   column    B,   and   other  pieces    also 
apart,  and  regarded  A  and  B  as  orig- 
inally complete  and  independent   narratives.     He 
tliought  that  Moses  had  used   the  arrangement  in 
columns  and  that  later  copyists  had  brought    all 


together  into  one  column  and  00   destroyed  the 
order.    A  was  regarded  as  the  work  of  Levi  with 
the  use  of   an  older  document,  but  Ex.  i.-ii.  by 
Amram,  the  father  of  Moses.   The  Mosaic  authorship      ^ 
of  the  Pentateuch  was  maintained  by  Astruc.    In  .^ 
this  way  he  thought  he  had  sdved  chronological  ^^:^ 
difficulties  and  those  arising  from  duplication 

Genesis.     Astruc 's  idea  was  introduced  into  Ger — - 

many  by  J.  G.  Eichhom  and  given  a  better  basi^K^.^^ 
by  the  proof  that  the  two  chief  documenta  wer^p^^^e 
further   differentiated   by  linguistic  peculiarities^^^^^es* 
H.  Ewald  recognized  that  P  and  J  were  traceabl^^^^^^Ve 
not  only  as  far  as  the  first  chapters  of  Exodus,  baK.p'^::j^ut 
also  in  other  books,  and  F.  Tuch  showed  that  thez^^M:g\iej 
were  recognizable  even  in  Joshua.    As  early  as  182S^^^  .822 
F.  Bleek  had  remarked  upon  the  original  relatioi=K^>^4(Hi. 
ship  of  Joshua  to  the  Pentateuchal  narrative,  o       «  s,  of 
which  it  formed  the  conclusion.    The  special  pos^kd^^^o^. 
tion  of  Deuteronomy  was  recognized  as  early  as  180^^  XI 806 
by  W.  M.  L.  de  Wette.    H.  Hupfeld  f(rflowed  K.  IE    ^:x.D. 
Ilgen  in  proving   that  Elohim  was  used  by   t^^^^       twc 
documents.    K.  H.  Graf  showed   that  Lev.  xvvmM  ^\^syu.- 
xxvi.  were  to  be  discriminated  by  many  individus^K^Xiiual- 
ities  from  the  priestly  document,  and  indicatedX>^^ed  a 
fifth  document    (to   which   the  name   "  Holin^.cs:.K_ine8s 
Code  "  was  attached  by  A.  Kloetermann  becaii^^^t^isause 
the  characteristic  of  this  body  of  laws  is  the  desigrz^^  f  igna- 
tion  of  God  as  holy,   and  emphasis  is  laid  upc^.s.*' upon 
Israel's  duty  also  to  be  holy).    Still  later  analy^X^^alysis 
was  carried  farther  by  those  who  were  not  contents .cs  ^nted 
with  the  five  sources,  at  least  three  documents  w»^»^    weie 
**  discovered  "  in  the  J  sections,  two  in  the  E  s^       S  sec- 
tions,  two  in   D,  and  four  in   P  (Wellhaunp^-fcrg-^  ■"'■en'a 
designation  for    the    chronological  thread    iTLMrmM:    in  p 
was  Q^quatuor  foederum  liber,  though  only  tbd-:^  thne 
covenants  are  mentioned,  with  Noah,  AbrahK.f:Jr  ^hai^ 
and  Moses,  not  one  with  Adam).    And  it  is      ^s^is  as-' 

ted 
the 
Can 


sumed  that  these  documents  had  been  subj( 
to  recensions  before  their  incorporation  into 
Hexateuch,  though  the  question  of  how  far  this 
be  recognized  is  not  satisfactorily  answered.    ] 
very  probable  that  into  the  Priest  Code,  which        -  ^^ 
special  interest  for  the  law  of  ritual,  additions  v^  '^G^ 
interjected,  and  attempts  have  been  made  to  de      •<e/., 
mine  these,  though  the  certainty  and  value  of  ttr^^*^ 
attempts  is  open  to  question.     That  the  orig^J^^/ 
Deuteronomy  up  to  and  during  its  inclusion  in  t  be 
Hexateuch  did  not  escape  change  is  certainly  pro/^ 
able;  but  the  attempt  to  use  the  employment  of 
the  singular  and  plural  numbers  as  means  of  dis> 
crimination  seems  unpromising.    As  an  example  ot 
the  minuteness  attempted  in  analytical  investiga- 
tion, the  results  of  C.  Steuemagers  work  may  be 
given.    The  law-book  of  Josiah  was  put  together 
from  two  documents,   PI  and  Sg;    PI  has  three 
sources,  of  which  one  is  again  resolvable  into  two 
originals;  similar  principal  and  auxiliary  documents 
are  discovered  in  Sg.     Against  the  discrimination 
of  J  into  two  or  more  sources,  growing  more  preva- 
lent nevertheless,  cf.  E.  KOnig's  Einleitung  in  dag 
Ahe  Testament  (Bonn,  1893),  pp.  197-200. 

Justification  of  the  analysis  is  attained  by  a  care* 
ful  reading  even  of  a  good  translation  of  the  follow* 
ing  examples,  in  which  the  composition  out  of  at 
least  two  sources  is  recognizable.  The  history 
of  the  flood  and  of  Noah:  P  is  in  Gen.  vi.  9-22, 


Js 
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u  6,  ll-viii.  5   (except  vii.  12,  16b,   17,  22-23, 

vol.     2b),  viiL  13a,  14-19,  ix.  1-17,28-29;  all  the 

rest  18  J  except  that  in  vii.  7-10  there 

are  editorial  additions.    Shcchctii  and 

Dinah   in  Gen.  xxxiv.:  Hanior  i«  the 

chief  personage  in  the  narrative   of 

P-versea    1,    2a,    4,  6,    8-10,    14-lS, 

20-24;     Shechem    is     the     principal 

peraoriB^    in    the    other   verses,   which    belong 

to     J.      The  spTmg   out    of  the   promised   land, 

KixTO.     xiii.-xiv.:     P   is   in    xiii.     I-l7o,    21,    25, 

26,       32,     3dv.     la.     part    of    2,    5-7,    10,  26-29, 

34—38.       The    rebetlion    of    Korah   and    of    Da- 

tho.xi       and     Abiram:     JE    maken     Dathan     and 

Abiram  direct  their  rebellion  chiefly  against  Moses, 

and   his  document  is  in  xvi.  !b,  2a,  12-15,  25-34; 

Pt  in  -which  Korah  and  his  250  followers  espoused 

tthe  eaxise  of  equality  of  all  Israel  in  priestly  righta, 
w  in  j^\i^  la,  2b-ll,  16-24,  35  (and  it  appears  that 
Kora.ti  had  a  double  part,  since  in  versea  2-7  he 
seems  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  men  of  various 
tribes,  while  in  verses  S-1 1  he  is  the  spokesman  of 
the    Le\ites;    Deut.  xi»  6  appears  to  have  had  a 
report  in  which  Dathan  and  Abiram  acted  inde- 
pendently)-     The  report  of  Israel's  sin  in  Moab, 
J^um,  %xv*  1-5,  is  composed  from  J  and  E,  as  the 
excLango  of  the  designationa  *'  Israel  '*  and  *'  the 
P^^ple  "  in«licates;  the  one,  in  lb,  2,  4a,  mentions 
the  lewdness  between  Israelites  and  Moabite  women; 
'he  other,  in  verses  3,  5^  denounces  only  the  worship 
of  Ha^i-peor.    Further  justification  is  attaijied  by 
the  re<7ognition  of  varied  linguistic  peculiarities.    If 
one  rtiads  the  crcjition  story  in  Gen*  i.-ii.  4a,  the 
^  9^i^ealogies  from  Adam  to  Noah  ((len.  v.,  except 
I  fkl*^   ^^'  ^^*^  ^^^^  Noah  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xij, 
H  *^  eatablishment  of  the  covenant  of  circumcision 
H  (Gen.  xvii.),  and  the  purchase  of  the  piece  of  ground 
^  **  Machpclah  (Gon.  xxiii.),on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
''^'■'^tive  of  Paradise  and  the  fall  (Cien.  ii,  4b-iv.), 
™  visit  of  the  three  heavenly  beings  to  Abraham, 
^^^tlic  destruction  of  Socio m  and  Gomorrah  (Gen. 
.Y'**'--xix.,   except    xix.  29)  and    the    mission    of 
"*^banj*8  steward  in  behalf  of  Isaac  (Gen.  xxiv.), 
^*    t^^e  other  hand,  he  will  be  convinced,  even  in 
S  ft  translation,  that  the  two  sets  of  storiea  can 
^^^    t>«  by  the  same  author,  and  that  the  differences 
^^^^   in  more  than  the  material,  tiie  disposition  of 
^    '^latcrial,  and  the  purpose.     Tlic  principal  lin- 
j^~**®t.ic.  differences  of  the  five  main  tJocuments  of 
^   *"^    ^^'^xateuch  are  given  in  ^  11  of  H.  L.  Stmck's 
ing  (6th  ed.,   Mimich,    1906),   cf.   H.   Hol- 
l^^^i  b    EinUitung   in    den    //cxo/t^T^c A  (Freiburg, 
CV   ^  '  "^  *^  Feasts  and  FESTjvAfa,  I..  {§  4-5. 

r^^«    %he  scholars  who,  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
*^^ry,  thought  the  authorship  of  Moses  scien- 
--  tifically  tenable,  nearly  all  have  died. 

Some  names  are  K.  F.  Keil,  E,  C. 
Bissell  A.  Zahn,  W.  H.  Green.  The 
Bavarian  clerg>*man  E,  Ruppreciit 
fights  almost  alone  in  this  cause  in 
.  Das  Rfithsd  des  Fun  (bitches  3/asc  umi 

7?J*  faUche  Losung  (Gutersioh.  1H94),  De^  RathsePs 
7**^«*itf    (1895-97),  and   WmFnsrhfijtliche^  Hnmi- 
^?**^  4er  Einleiiung  in  dm  Alle  Testament  (IS98), 
^^^'Jito  Catholic  and  conservative  Jeivish  scholars 
^  ipt   to   be   dogmatically  liinderud   from    ac- 
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cepting  critical  conclusions.  Of  Roman  Cae holies 
may  be  mentioned  F.  Kaulcn,  Emkntung  in  die 
heilige  Sehrifi  Alien  und  Neuen  Testaments  (3  parts, 
4th  ed.,  Freiburg,  l«97-99),  §§  190-2f}l;  and  A. 
Schopfer,  GfnckiMe  d€8  Alien  Testaments  {Brixen, 
ItK)2),  §  27;  of  Jewish  scholars,  1>.  Hoffmann,  rector 
of  the  Rabbi nerseminar  in  Berlin,  in  Mugazin  fur 
die  Wis»emcha[t  des  Jvdenthums  (1876-80);  Ah- 
handlungen  liber  die  pentaieuckisckcn  Gesetze  (Berlin^ 
IH78);  and  Die  wkhiigsten  Instanzen  gegen  die  Graf- 
Wellhauseniiche  Hypoihese  (1904). 

Practically  all  other  scholars  of  the  present  seek 

with  the  aid  of  the  documentary  hypothesis  to  gain 

a  conception  of  the  construction  of  the 

q.  General  Hexateuch.     Problems  of  importance 
Positions  of  under  discussion  are:  the  order  in  time 

Advanced    and  the  absolute  age  of  the  individual 

CriticiBin.  documents,  the  shape  each  of  these 
documents  had  up  to  its  union  with 
another  or  with  others  of  its  fellows,  the  number  and 
character  of  the  editorial  efforts  at  combining  the 
documents.  In  consequence  of  the  expositions  e.%- 
pecially  of  K,  H.  Graf  (1866)  and  J.  Wellhausen 
(lS7t>-78),  whom  E.  Reusa  (since  1833)  and  W. 
Vatke  (1835)  preceded,  the  predominant  major- 
ity of  Old  Testament  scholars  in  Germany, 
England,  and  North  America  hold:  that  D  was 
written  immediately  before  the  reformation  of 
Jasiah  and  with  a  view  to  using  his  influence; 
that  the  completed  central  portion  of  P,  brought 
together  at  the  eiirlieat  in  the  Babylonian  exile, 
is  not  historically  trustworthy;  and  that  the 
closing  of  the  Hexatcuch  is  to  be  placed  in  the 
time  of  Esfira  (We!!hausen,  B.  Stade)  or  still  later 
(E.  Reuss,  A.  Kaysen  A.  Kuenen,  and  many  others). 
But  it  roust  be  remarked  here  that  the  law-book 
which  came  to  light  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Joaiah 
must  have  been  written  earlier;  that  the  Holiness 
Code  is  earlier  than  Ezekiel;  that  tl]e  value  of  P, 
the  priestly  document,  is  by  most  scholars  rated  too 
low;  and  that  P  (Wellhausen's  Q)  was  not  taken 
into  the  united  JED,  but  that  D  was  taken  into 
the  united  PJE  (QJE).  The  present  writer  is 
convinced  that  in  the  future  neither  the  old  tra- 
ditional views  nor  those  of  the  **  advanced  critics  " 
will  hold  the  field. 

The  conclusions  of  E,  K5ntg  (in  his  Einkiiung) 

are:    that  from  Mosaic  timea  come  the  decalogue, 

the  book  of  the  covenant  (Ex.  xx.  22- 

10*  Position  xidii.  33),  Ex.  xxxiv.  10-26,  the  poet- 

of  Koenigy  ical  pieces  in  Ex,  xv,,  Num.  vi.,  x.» 

Diilmaiitt,  xxi.,  and  at  least  for  substance  other 
Wellhausen,  parts;  E  belongs  to  the  time  of  the 
A.  Kuenen.  Judges,  J  not  before  David  nor  after 
Solomon;  the  analysis  of  JE  is  in 
many  places  no  longer  possible;  the  kernel  of  D  is 
iv.  45-46^  v,-xxviii.  46,  xxxi.  9-13,  wliich  has  a 
Mosaic  biisis,  but  was  worked  over  in  the  time  of 
the  Judges  and  immediately  after  722  B.€. ;  P  is  a 
collection  of  oral  traditions  which  grew  up  in 
priestly  circles  and  was  completed  hardly  beJore 
600-500;  the  union  of  JED  with  P  wtis  probably 
made  by  Ezra  in  Babylon.  A.  Dillmann  (in  his  com- 
mentary on  Numbers,  Deuteronomy,  and  Joshua, 
Leipsic,  1886)  places  E  (which  he  calls  B)  in  the  first 
half  of  fhe  ninth  century;  it  used  written  sources 
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particularly  in  Ex.  xx.-xxiii.  and  Num.  xxi.;  J 
(which  he  calls  C)  is  a  Judaic  document  not  earlier 
than  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century;  D  is  not 
much  earlier  than  the  eighteenth  year  of  Josiah, 
and  its  author  used  E  and  J,  especially  the  book  of 
the  covenant,  and  other  laws  (especially  H)  which 
now  are  embodied  in  P;  Wellhausen's  Q  (which 
Dillmann  calls  A),  the  kernel  of  P,  is  dated  c.  800 
B.C.;  E  in  its  historical  parts  was  constructed  from 
oral  sources  and  from  written  sources  no  longer 
extant,  and  in  its  legal  parts  from  a  collection  of 
laws  having  the  character  of  H;  QEJ  were  worked 
together  c.  600  by  a  redactor  who  still  had  J  and  E 
before  him  as  independent  documents  (all  other 
scholars  hold  that  JE  was  consolidated  before  a 
third  document  was  added);  not  much  later,  D  was 
united  with  QEJ,  so  that  D  remained  really  the 
standard;  before  the  return  of  Ezra  H  and  some 
priestly  instructions  were  added;  Ezra  brought  the 
Pentateuch  into  recognition  in  444,  after  which 
nothing  essential  was  added,  though  editorial  work 
and  polishing  of  the  text  continued.  J.  Wellhausen 
in  Prolegomena  zur  Geschichte  Israels  (5th  ed.,  Ber- 
lin, 1899)  holds  that  J  belongs  to  the  golden  age  of 
Hebrew  literature,  the  time  before  the  separation  of 
the  two  kingdoms;  the  later  E  was  worked  together 
with  J  into  the  Jehovistic  history,  but  takes  in 
legislative  elements  only  in  the  case  of  the  giving  of 
the  law  at  Sinai  in  its  historical  connection;  D 
(£>eut.  xii.-xxvi.)  was  written  immediately  before 
it  was  found;  next  followed  the  fundamental  piece, 
Lev.  xvii.-xxvi.,  later  than  Ezekiel,  but  closely 
related  to  him;  P  (of  which  Q  designates  the  core, 
which  treats  history  systematically  and  is  found  in 
its  pure  condition  in  Genesis)  is  the  result  of  long- 
continued  literary  labors  during  and  after  the  exile, 
and  was  already  incorporated  in  the  Pentateuch 
when  the  latter  was  published  by  Ezra  in  444. 
A.  Kuenen  in  his  "  Introduction  "  (3  parts,  Leyden, 
1861-65)  places  J  in  the  ninth  century  or  early  in 
the  eighth;  E,  to  which  J  was  known,  is  dated 
c.  750;  both  were  northern  documents,  but  a  Judaic 
edition  of  both,  somewhat  extended,  was  made  for 
Judah  in  the  second  half  of  the  seventh  century; 
these  two  documents  were  united  into  JE  at  the 
end  of  the  seventh  or  beginning  of  the  sixth  century, 
before  the  Babylonian  exile,  and  Moses'  Song  was 
in  the  possession  of  the  redactor;  D*  (i.e.,  Deut.  v.- 
xxvi.,  xxviii.,  xxxi.  9-13)  was  written  as  a  guide 
for  Josiah*s  reformation;  D*,  drawn  from  JE,  added 
to  Deuteronomy  the  introduction  i.-iv.  40;  JE 
was  united  with  D  during  the  Babylonian  exile, 
and  the  redactor  made  alterations  only  at  the  end 
of  the  history  of  Moses,  in  Deut.  xxvi.,  xxxi.,  xxxiv.; 
further,  in  order  to  win  Deuteronomy  its  place,  he 
placed  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  and  Ex.  xxxiv. 
10-28  in  the  time  of  the  giving  of  the  law  at  Sinai; 
H  (Lev.  xvii.-xxvi.,  Kuenen's  P*)  is  later  than 
Ezekiel;  still  later  and  postexilic  is  the  legal-his- 
torical Q  (Kuenen 's  P*);  the  book  read  by  Ezra 
and  accepted  by  the  people's  representative  in  444 
was  Q  united  with  H  and  other  priestly  instructions, 
but  whether  this  union  had  taken  place  in  Babylon 
or  was  made  in  Judea  between  458  and  444  is  not 
determinable;  Ezra's  law-book  underwent  essential 
changes  and  extensions;  consequently  the  redaction 


of  the  Pentateuch  is  not  a  work  completed  alL    ^ 
once  by  the  imion  of  P  with  JED,  probably  bef^^^ 
400,  but  the  result  of  a  labor  continued  for  ww  ^^^ 
time  as  the  dififerences  of  text  in  the  Hebrew,  ^S^" 
maritan,  and  Septuagint  indicate. 

A.  Klostermann  (Der  Pentateuch,  Leipdc,  IJt-  ^D3', 
Das  chronologische  System  des  P,  in  NKZ,  18^  l*)t; 
Die    Heiligtums-    und    Lagerordnu^^^B^^t 
IX.  Kloster-  1897;  Das  deuteronomische  Gesetdnmz^-ch, 
mann*8      1902-03)  complains  (Pentateuch,  ^^PP- 
Recent      1-76)  that  modem  Pentateuchal  c^^nt- 
Work.       icism  founded   upon  the  docum&=^Kst- 
ary  hypothesis  lacks  bads.    It  c^b=>ki- 
ceives  that  the  synagogue  text,  by  the  side  of 

which  there  are  other  and  older  ones,  and  whicl=^  is 
regarded  as  a  book  often  edited,  is  identical  w — :S,±.h 
that  of  the  composer  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  tWtr^^tt 
all  linguistic  diversities,  especially  in  the  most  vgr  jH- 
able  element  of  divine  names,  originate  not  nn 

differences  of  manuscripts  which  underlie  our  ]^^e^€j6 
edition,   but  in  the  diversity  of  historiograi^  ^bJc 
sources  which  the  author  combined  and  tber^^by 
recognized  as  older.    It   ignores  the  fact,    iw  ■  jfii 
Klostermann,   that   the  Pentateuch  was  a  b«=»ok 
for  the  edification  of  the  community,  in  the  tnm  wtft- 
mission  of  which  the  emphasis  must  have  inW  Ic^n 
upon  its  edifying  quality,  upon  ita  lucidity,  ^ai^x^d 
not  upon  the  purity  and  age  of  the  text.    "J-'lie 
work  should,  therefore,  not  be  carried  from  al^^^^ve 
downward    and   begin   with  assiuned  authons      J 
and  E,  but  should  first  investigate  when  the  auft:bor 
— or,   if  you  will,  the  redactor — ^wrote,  that-       is» 
he  to  whom  we  owe  the  unified  but  mateii^klly 
multicolored  Pentateuch.    The  starting-pointr        «f 
the  investigation  is  the  report  in  II  Kings  sica^^i- 
of  Hilkiah's  discovery   (Pentateuch,  pp.    77-1  l-^)' 
Deut.  iv.  44-xxvii.  69  is  the  recension  with  iim.'t^^^"^ 
duction  of  homiletic  addresses  directed  by  3a>^^^ 
to  be  made  of  the  work  found  in  the  temple,  w  ^**^ 
is  to  be  understood  not  as  the  law  itself,  but  a»   *-  ™ 
elucidation  by  the  teacher  of  the  law.     In  this  '^^^J^ 
only  is  the  character  of  Deuteronomy  explaLx*^^' 
and  the  supposition  that  Deuteronomy  is  a  courm"^^!^ 
feited  program  for  a  reformation  is  shown  i^> 
unreasonable  (Pentateuch,  ii,  154-428).    In  ord^*"    ^ 
make  possible  the  fitting  of  this  document  into  J^^ 
pre-Josianic  Hexateuch,  also  in  the  time  of  Jo«^*-^*^ 
speeches  of  Moses  and  historical  notes  were  ir»*^'^J^ 
woven,  and  so  in  the  manner  of  a  harmony  attei3r»>  %*** 
were  made  at  smoothing  away  the  dificulties  wl»-**'r 
the  reader  discovers  between  Num.  x.  U-xaC?^--^' 
and  Deut.  xxxi.  14  sqq.,on  the  one  side,  and  I>^"  "* 
iv.  44-xxviii.  68,  on  the  other.    It  resulta,  theref^^^^'!' 
that  the  report  in  Num.  x.-xxx\a.  and  Deut.  "^^^^^^^ 
14  sqq.  held  its  place  as  an  authoritative  accounC^^^*^ 
the  Mosaic  times  from  the  departure  from  Sinai       j^ 
the  death  of  Moses,  and  so  is  an  old  docume^^^^  ' 
indeed,  it  must  be  older  than  Isaiah  and  Mit""  -^ 
(Pentateuch,  i.  115-152).    Klostermann  then  tal^  "j^f 
up  the  Pentateuch  of  the  times  before  Josiah  (P^ — ^" 
tateuch,  i.   153-187),   in  which  statistical  deta.  --^^ 
and  independent  dociunents  with  legal  ordinanr**^^^^ 
were  combined,  to  which  Genesis  belonged.   In  co^  "*  ' 
sequence  of  the  loose  union  of  material  of  varie 
character,  this  book  suffered  damage  and  disa. 
rangemcnt    and    also   experienced    augmentation 
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Examples  of  the  latter  are  Num,  xxviii.-xxxvi,; 
Deut.  xxxi.  U-23,  xxxii.  1-44,  4H-52.    The  forma- 
I        tion  of  the  original  work  lay  far  baek  of  Micah,  who 

Ikneiv  this  enlarged  book.  Tlie  limit  a  quo  Klos- 
tennann  seeks  to  find  in  a  discussion  of  the  chron- 
ological system  of  the  author  who  deals  with  the 
consecration  of  the  temple  in  the  twentieth  year  of 
Solomon  aa  epoch-making.  Three  divine  cycles 
(one  is  12x49  years)  or  1,764  years  to  the  flood, 
two  cycles  or  1»176  years  to  the  birth  of  Abraham, 
and  two  cycles  to  the  consecnition  of  the  temple 
s^re  discovered  (concfming  the  Jubilee  periml  as 
*^  y^ars  cf,  Pentateuch,  i.  4X9-447).  The  section 
Concerning  the  tabernacle  and  the  plan  of  the  camp 
shows  that  the  author  used  two  sources  marked  by 
tli©  distinctive  use  of  separate  terms  for  the  taber- 
i^^s^lc,  nhel  mo'ed  and  mUhkan  ha-eduih.  This  work 
<^a^  bave  originateil  only  in  a  time  when  the  sanc- 
tuary at  Sfiiloh  was  still  in  the  memory,  and  w^hen 
there  was  interest  in  prcservmg  for  posterity  what 
^^^^  been  replaced  by  the  temple  and  so  had  fallen 
^^t  of  actual  experience.  The  Sinaitic  book  of 
*he  Covenant  is  discuK»ed  in  Peniateu^h,  n,  429- 
r'^-  la  later  studies  Klostermann  pur].>oses  to 
*^vestigate  the  older  type  of  narration,  and  ro 
^^'^    fragments  designated   by  the  symbols  J,  E. 

»*^d  Q,  which  then  first  come  properly  mider 
,2'^**«idenition.  Klostermann's  method,  as  indicated 
'Q^  hk  keen  investigations,  is  theoretically  good. 
Z*^  Hghtly  considers  that  the  confidence  of  most  Old 
-t^^staraent  scholars  in  the  security  of  the  results 
^*  ^xialytical  work  Ls  too  strong.  On  the  other  hand, 
«e  overvalues  the  meaning  of  the  changes  which  the 
t^xt,  of  the  Pentateuch  has  suffered  in  the  course 
^^  time,  (H.  L,  8track.) 

Of  critics  who  accept  the  traditional  account  of 
**^  ori^n  and  development  of  the  religion  of  Israel 
not  a  few  accept  the  ctirrent  analysis 
^^-    Limita-  (S§  6  and  7  above)  in  its  bolder  out- 
txjoniot     lines  (J.  Robertson,  C.  H.  H,  Wright, 
-literary     J.  Orr);   while  others,  after  minute  in- 
'^iialysis.     vestigation.  find  the  analysis  illusory 
t*  and  reject  it  altogether  (W,  IL  Green, 

^  .  *   O,  Bby?ell).     These  critics  are  one  in  the  convic* 
,^**^  tliat  the  method  of  argument  is     ' 
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m  very  many 
.  r*^cts  precarious;    the  criteria  alle^ged  are  often 
^^^'lous  to  the  last  degree;  and  the  resulting  par- 
b  extremely  dubious."    The  reasons  which 
for  caution  are  such  as  these:    (1)  The  divine 
J  are  evidently  used  at  times  with  discrimina- 
The  particular  aspect  of  God  which  was  at 
moment    prominent    in    the    thought    of    the 
*ker  or  narnitor  determined  the  choice  of  the 
whether  it  should  be  Elohim  or  Yahweh  or 
Almighty  or  the  Most  High  Go«t  or  the  Ever- 
ting Ciod.     **  The   original  distinction   betwxnm 
^tk  wch  and  Elohim  very  often  accounts  for  the  use 
,,^«3(ne  of  tbeae  appellations  in  preference  to  the 
!"**«r"  (KueneDt   Hexateuch.   p.   56).     According 
the  current  analysis  J  at  least  uses  each  name 
K»  has  occasion;   and  Yahweh  is  foimd  in  pass- 
of  Genesiis  w^hich  are  ascribed  to  the  Elohist 
»  ?"iter   (Green,    Unity   of  Genets,    pp.    539   sqq.; 
'''^An'  Cn/iW*m,  pp.  91  sqq.;    E.  Riehm,  Einkii- 
^.  i*  I2li,  Hallp,  18S9;    P.  J,  Hoedemaker,  Mo- 
^^^i^d^gr  Vrtprung  der  GeseUe,  p.  110  sqq.,  Gaters- 


loh,  1897).  The  use  of  a  particular  divine  name, 
therefore^  can  not  in  and  of  itself  alone  be  conclu- 
sive evidence  of  authorship  (cf.  Gen.  xv.  1,  xx.  1, 
XXX.  2,  6,  8),  (2)  The  diction,  style,  and  religious 
conceptions  of  J  and  E  are  confessedly  so  similar 
tluit  as  evidences  of  authorship  they  are  often  ''  far 
from  conclusive  "  and  yield  "  nothing  but  conjec- 
tures as  to  the  separation  of  the  sources  ^'  (H. 
Gunkel.  Legcntts  of  Genesis,  p.  120,  134,  Chicago, 
1901;  St  rack.  Commentary,  p.  xvm.;  Driver,  /n- 
trmhtciion,  lOtli  ed.,  pp.  U6,  125),  The  same  facts 
hold  with  regard  to  passages  tliat  are  assigned  to 
P,  but  not  to  the  same  ext-ent  (Green^  Unity ^  p. 
552;  and  on  the  scraps  given  to  P  in  Gen,  xii.- 
xviii.,  p.  216;  cf.  also  Kuenen,  on  Gen.  vii.,  viii.). 
Occasionally  D  and  JE  are  not  readily  distinguish- 
able (Kent,  Students  0.  T.,  vol.  i,,  on  Gen.  xiii.  14- 
17;  Driver,  Introthtctwn,  pp.  35,  66,  and  99). 
(3)  The  difference  of  style  between  passages,  more- 
over, where  such  diflerence  actually  exists,  is  largely 
one  of  mood  and  subject-matter  and  purpose;  calm 
or  emotional,  plain  or  graphic,  rigid  or  easy,  brief 
or  descriptive  or  diffuse,  stately  or  lively  or  for- 
mal, prosaic  or  poetic,  declarative  or  hortatory. 
Unless  other  marks  are  present,  stylistic  differ- 
enees  of  tins  general  nature  are  at  best  an  uncer- 
tain guide  when  the  question  concerns  the  analysis 
of  a  verse  and  the  distribution  of  its  clauses;  for 
the  style  of  a  sympathetic  author  changes  along 
these  very  lines  and  adjusts  itself  to  his  moods  and 
the  varying  aspects  of  his  subject  (Green,  Unitif, 
p.  552;  idem,  FeojstM^  p.  14;  Dillmann,  Common- 
iary  on  Eiofius  and  Leviticus,  p.  676,  1897).  (4)  The 
analysis  Ls  l>eing  based  more  and  more  on  asserted 
divergences  or  contradictions,  the  existence  of 
which  is  quite  unnecessarily  assumed  (see  Wow). 
In  vieiv  of  these  facts,  caution  is  demanded,  espe- 
cially when  the  attempt  is  made  to  disintegrate  a 
small  bit  of  connected  story.  Before  leaving  the 
subject  of  the  literary  analj^is  a  remark  is  in  place 
regarding  **  contradictions."  Many  doublets  and 
divergences  are  said  to  exist  in  the  Hebrew  records. 
There  may  be  some.  No  textual  critic  would  think 
for  a  moment  of  denying  tliat  possibility.  But 
such  as  have  been  pointed  out  are  not  always,  nor 
even  generally,  '*  contradictions  "  (Green,  Higher 
Criticism,  pp.  1U9-113;  C.  H,  H.  Wright,  Introduc- 
tion, p.  100,  London,  1891;  J.  Orr,  Problem  of  the 
Old  Testament,  pp.  236,  361).  They  are  diversi- 
ties, indeed;  but  it  is  contrary  to  the  amons  of 
historical  criticism  constantly  to  pit  sources  against 
each  other.  Rather  the  historian  regards  variants 
as  diflferent  aspects  or  iacicienta  of  the  event. 

The  narrative  of  Israel's  history  contains  an  ac- 
count of  the  organization  of  the  pjeople  into  a  na- 
tion by  MoHcs  under  the  direction  of  God,  Yah- 
weh was  acknowledged  as  the  supreme  head  of  the 
state;  he  was  the  sole  object  of  worship  and  the 
ultimate  source  of  all  authority,  legislative,  execu- 
tive»  and  judicial.  The  Ten  Commandments  with 
the  prologue  (Ex.  xx.  2-17)  were  made  the  funda- 
niental  law.  They  were  the  constitution  of  the 
luition.  The  body  of  laws  containe<l  in  Ex.  xxi.- 
xxiii.  19,  with  the  introduction  and  conclusion  in 
XX.  22-26  and  xxiii.  20-33,  formed  the  statutes. 
The     Ten    Commandments  were  often  called  the 
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covenant  (Deut.  iv.  13);  and  the  combined  legis- 
lation, or  at  any  rate  the  statutes,  were  entitled 
the  book  of  the  covenant,  since  it  was 
13.  The     upon  the  basis  of  the  solenm  agree- 
Constitution  ment  of  the  people  to  obey  these  laws 
and  the    that  God  made  the  covenant  with  Is- 
Stfttutes.    rael   at  Sinai  (Ex.  xxiv.  4-8).      The 
articles  of   the   constitution  and  the 
statutes  are  codified,  the  related  injunctions  being 
grouped    together.    The    sections    generally    con- 
tain five  or  ten  laws  each,  perhaps  they  all  con- 
tained ten  originally  (Dillmann,  Commentary  on 
Exodus,  pp.  242-245;    Briggs,  Higher  Criticism  0/ 
(he  Hexateuch,  pp.  212-231;    Paton,  in  JBL,  1893, 
pp.  79-83);   and  they  relate  to:  (1)  Forms  of  wor- 
ship (XX.  23-26);    (2)  The  protection  of  the  rights 
of   man;     (a)  in   respect   to   liberty   (xxi.   2-11); 

(b)  concerning    injury    of    person    (xxi.    12-36); 

(c)  concerning  property  rights  (xxii.  1-17).  (3) 
Regulation  of  personal  conduct  (xxii.  18-xxiii.  9). 

(4)  Sacred    seasons   and   sacrifice    (xxiii.    10-19). 

(5)  The  promise  annexed  (xxiii.  20-33).  The  con- 
stitution was,  of  course,  unchangeable  without  the 
consent  of  both  parties.  The  statutes  have  the 
characteristics  of  such  laws;  they  are  constitu- 
tional, involving  no  principle  contrary  to  the  or- 
ganic law  of  the  State;  they  are  expository,  being 
the  application  of  the  doctrines  of  the  constitution 
to  the  social  life  and  religious  observances  of  the 
people;  and  they  were  temporary  in  their  nature 
and  liable  to  amendment,  abrogation,  and  increase 
in  order  to  meet  the  new  conditions  and  peculiar 
needs  of  each  age.  According  to  the  narrative  this 
process  of  modification  began  in  the  days  of  Moses 
and  under  his  authority  (cf.  Ex.  xii.  6,  18,  xxiii.  15 
with  Num.  ix.  9-14;  abo  Num.  xxvii.  1-11,  xxxvi. 
1-9).  The  laws  were  not  new  (Dillmann,  Com- 
mentary on  Exodus,  p.  226).  The  Ten  conmmnd- 
ments,  or  most  of  them,  had  long  been  authoritsr 
tive  among  the  children  of  Israel  (Gen.  iv.  9-15, 
ix.  6,  XX.  3,  5.  6,  xxxi.  32,  37,  xxxiv.  7,  xxxv.  2, 
xliv.  9) ;  and  the  laws  of  the  second  table,  with  the 
probable  exception  of  the  tenth,  were  in  force  among 
other  nations.  The  significance  of  the  decalogue 
lay  in  the  fact  that  God  made  recognized  moral 
obligations  the  fundamental  law  of  his  kingdom 
and,  by  the  tenth  commandment,  probed  back  of 
the  outward  act  into  the  inner  nature  of  man  and 
located  the  source  of  sin  in  the  evil  desires  of  the 
heart.  The  statutes  also  were  not  new.  They 
were  a  hereditary  body  of  usages,  as  is  proven 
amon^  other  evidence  by  the  laws  of  Hammurabi 
(see  Hammurabi  and  His  Code).  The  discovery 
of  this  ancient  codex  enables  the  student  of  the 
Bible  to  trace  more  of  these  ordinances  back  into 
the  period  before  Moses  than  he  had  heretofore 
been  able  to  do.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  so  many 
instances  the  same  classes  of  people,  particularly 
the  less  fortunate  members  of  society,  were  re- 
garded by  both  Babylonians  and  Israelites  as  pos- 
sessing rights  that  could  be  recognized  by  the  State. 
It  is  perhaps  more  remarkable  that  the  Babylonian 
and  Hebrew  law  often  imposes  the  same,  or  prac- 
tically the  same,  penalty  for  the  same  offense.  To 
a  remarkable  degree  the  two  peoples  shared  the 
same  conception  of  justice.     It  is  not  necessary  to 


;  for 
pre- 


assume,  nor  is  it  probable,  that  the  Hebrew  legis> 
lator  had  the  laws  of  Hanmiurabi  before  him;  bu\» 
it  is  certain  that  Israel  inherited  frcxn  some  souro^^ 
the  conceptions  of  justice  and  the  judicial  custook:^ 
which  existed  among  the  Babylonians  in  the  daj^^i  g 
of  Hammurabi.    Moses  was  inspired  in  the  prep^^^b- 
ration  of  this  book  of  the  covenant;  but  a  body  —  n^ 
laws  hidden  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  w- — ^ 
not  revealed  to  him.    Moses  was  a  prophet  fPftL     ^^ 
xviii.  15),  and  inspired  as  the  prq[)hets  were.    ^^Be 
was  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  where^^^by 
he  was  made  an  infallible  communicator  of  Gov^cDd'B 
will  to  his  fellow  men.    His  mind  was  enlighte^Hc-ned 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  kingdom;  he  was  fed 

infallibly  to  choose  the  laws  appropriate  to  the 

condition  of  the  people  and  adapted  to  dinrip^  ^  iHm 
them  in  the  spirit  of  the  kingdom;  and  he  ^  was 
prompted  and  controlled  and  enabled  to  frainK=3ie  a 
system,  more  or  less  out  of  old  materials,  yet  dis- 

tinguished from  all  known  legislation  of  cont^^tem- 
porary  peoples  by  its  humanity,  by  its  ameliora  ^..tion 
of  the  hard  lot  of  the  unfortunate,  by  its  ext^^nca- 

tion  of  the  conduct  of  man  from  civil  relat =10118 

merely  and  the  exhibition  of  that  conduct  ii  i  its 
relation  to  God  also,  and  by  its  power  to  lift —  the 
secular  life  into  the  true  service  of  God. 

The  architect's  specifications  for  the  taben nacle 

are  contained  in  Exodus  xxv.-xxzi.  They  — were 
obtained  or  completed  from  the  study  of  a  11        iodel 

seen  in  a  vision  (Ex.  xxv.  9,  40); 
14.  The     which  Moses  was  psychologically 
Tabernacle,  pared  by  the  need  that  was  pi 

upon  him  of  organizing  the  reli^^eious 
life  of  the  people  as  he  had  regulated  their         civil 
life,  by  hours  spent  on  the  mountain  in  hiIiiim    aod 
earnest  and  prayerful  meditation  on  the  subi^/ecf, 
and  by  his  acquaintance  with  the  impressive      ^Oh 
pies   and   symbolical  ritual  of   Egypt.    The       «^. 
nificance   of  the  tabernacle  centered  in  th&  a;i 
of  the  covenant,  where  Yahweh  dwelt  betweexi  ^e 
cherubim;    and  the  description  accordingly  hegioa 
with  the  ark  as  the  chief  object  and  proems  out- 
ward— an  order  of  recital  followed  only  in  these 
formal    specifications    and    for    symboUc    reasons. 
(1)  The  constant  and  essential  features,  patterns  oi 
the  heavenly:  ark,  table  of  shewbread,  and  candle- 
stick (xxv.  10-39);    and  then  their  housing  (xxvi. 
1-37).     The  altar  of  burnt  offering  (xxvii.  1-8), 
and  then  the  court  in  which  it  should  stand  (xxvii. 
9-19).     Directions  concerning  the  materials  to  be 
used  in  connection  with  the  permanent  features: 
(the  shewbread  consisted  of  twelve  loaves  of  ordi- 
nary bread,  and  hence  specific  directions  for  the 
making  of  it  were  not  required),  specifications  con- 
cerning the  oil  for  the  continual  light  (xxvii.  20, 
21).     (2)  Provision  for  man's  approach  to  Jehovah: 
priests  (xxviii.  1);    their  garments  (xxviii.  2-43) 
and  their  consecration  (xxix.  1-35);    consecration 
of  the  altar  of  burnt  offerings  (xxix.  36,  37),  and 
the  daily  morning  and  evening  offering  upon  it  for 
the   nation    (xxix.    3S-46).     After   the    mediating 
priesthood  and  the  daily  sacrifice  have  been  pro- 
vided, the  offering  of  incense,  symbolical  of  the 
prayers  of  God's  people  as  being  well-pleasing  to 
Jehovah,  is  fitting;    hence  there  follows  the  altar 
of    incense    (xxx.    1-10).     (3)  Provision    for    the 
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thin^  needed  in  this  approach  of  man  to  God: 
for  defraying  the  expenses  (xxx.  1 1-16) ;  for  priestly 
fiiuctious,  vi*.,  the  laver  (xxx.  17-21)^  oil  for 
anointing  the  vessels  (xxx,  22-33),  and  incense 
(xxx.  34-38);  for  the  work  of  building  the  taber- 
^■le,  skilled  artificers  (xxxi.  1-11).  In  this  de- 
B^fetion  the  altar  of  incense,  which  symbolized  the 
'obligatory  and  acceptable  adoration  of  God  by  his 
people*  is  not  mentioned  until  provision  Ima  been 
^made  for  sinful  man  to  approfich  Jehovah.  The 
^place  given  to  it  in  the  speeifieiitions  has  its  reason 
In  the  symbolism.  Other  considerations  determine 
the  order  of  narration  afterward;  other  laws  of 
association  prevail,  and  the  altar  of  incense  is 
'grouped  with  the  furniture  of  the  tabernacle  (xxxv. 
15,  xxx\'ii»  23),  or  is  mentioned  at  the  proper  place 
locally  (xl.  5).  It  belonged  to  the  holy  of  holies, 
before  the  mercy  seat  (I  Kings  vi.  22  R.V.;  Heb. 
DC-  4);  but,  since  none  might  enter  the  most  holy 
place  save  the  high  priest  and  he  but  once  in  the 
year^  the  altar  of  incense  was  set  in  the  holy  place, 
in  front  of  the  veil  that  separated  the  holy  from  the 
most  holy  place f  in  order  that  the  priest  might 
officiate  at  it  daily.  Wealth  was  kvushed  on  this 
movable  and  evidently  temporary  sanctuary.  The 
gold  alone  amounted  to  twenty-nine  talents  or 
nearly  nine  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  the  sil- 
ver raised  by  taxation  to  two  hundred  thoujsand 
dollars  (jocxviii.  24-31),  and  this  in  addition  to  the 
jilver,  bronze,  and  precious  atones  given  voluntar- 
ily (xxxv,  &-S,  21-29).  But  the  ncbes  were  not 
wasted.  The  journey  to  the  promised  land  might 
be  aceomplisbed  in  a  few  days  (Deut.  i.  2),  but  the 
tabernacle  must  sent^e  during  the  expected  wars  of 
conquest  and  during  the  confuision  of  settlement 
and  home- making.  And,  moreover,  costly  stuff 
was  not  used  for  things  of  a  temporary  nature. 
The  housing  waa  comparatively  inexpensive,  and 
the  materials  for  it  were  at  hand.  The  acacia  wood 
might  be  had  in  the  wilderness  for  the  cutting,  and 
the  skins  for  the  outer  covering  of  the  tent  from 
the  a<)uatic  animals  in  the  neighboring  sea;  while 
from  their  own  flocks  the  rams^  skins  and  goats' 
hair  were  obtainable.  The  precious  metals  went 
Into  the  costly  furniture  of  the  sanctuary,  which 
fa^iit  be  used  for  centuries,  and  into  the  jE;old 
^^■tig  and  silver  sockets  of  the  boards.  They 
BSuld  not  he  lost  to  the  treasury  of  the  Lonl,  even 
though  a  more  substantial  temple  might  ultimately 
be  efeeted. 

The  priests  officiated  at  the  altar;    hence  they 
were  provided  with  (1)  a  directory  of  procedure  to 
obaerved  by  the  worshiper  and  the  priest  at  the 
ofifering  of  the  various  kinds  of  sacrifice  (Lev.  i.- 
iri.  7)t  and  a  book  on  the  disposal  of  the  sacrifice 
(liev.  vi.  8-vii.).     The  priests  required  authorisa- 
tion;   hence  they  had  (2)  the  record 
15.  The     of  Aaron ^s  eonsecration  to  the  priest- 
Manual  for  hood,  an  official  act  that  established 
the         the  order  and   placed    tt   on   a  legal 
Priests,      baaia,  and  the  precedent  for  future  in- 
ductions into  the  priestly  office;    to- 
other with  laws  enacted  to  meet  the  deficiencies 
D  the  legialation  which  were  revealetl  on  tliat  occ4i' 
■cm   (viii-x.>.     Approach   to  Yahweh   was   condi- 
lloned  upon  holiness  of  life,  both  ceremonial  and 


moral;  hence  there  was  furnished  for  Israel  and 
given  to  the  priests  as  the  teachers  of  the  laws  and 
guardians  of  the  worship  and  overseers  of  the  ritual: 
(3)  a  directory  of  ceremonial  purity  and  a  law  of 
holiness,  containing  (a)  laws  c-onoeming  foods  that 
defile,  diseases  or  natural  functions  that  render  un- 
clean, and  an  annual  day  of  national  ceremonial 
purification  (xi.-xvi.),  and  (b)  laws  concerning 
holiness  of  life  (xvii.-xxvi.) ,  followed  by  an  ap- 
pendix on  vows,  tithes,  and  things  devoted  (xxvii-). 
These  small  collections  of  laws  and  precedent,  all 
of  which  relate  particuiirly  to  aubjects  of  profea- 
sional  importance  to  the  priests,  form  a  (listinct 
section  of  the  Pentateuch — the  book  of  Leviticus 
— and,  as  thus  segregated,  constituted  a  manual 
for  the  use  of  the  priests.  The  laws  contained  in 
each  of  these  divisions  of  the  handbook,  as  it  may 
be  termed,  were  enacted  at  Sinai,  according  to  ex- 
press declaration.  The  directions  for  the  conse- 
cration of  Aaron  and  his  sons  were  prepared  during 
Moses'  first  sojourn  of  forty  days  in  Mount  Sinai 
(Ex.  xxix.)»  and  the  instructioos  were  carried  out 
immetiiately  after  the  erection  of  the  tabernacle. 
The  function  occupied  a  week.  At  its  end  the 
punitory  death  of  Nabad  and  Abihu  was  the  occa- 
sion of  new  legislation  (Lev,  x.  6-20).  The  direc- 
tory of  procedure  to  be  observed  at  the  sacrificial 
services  is  dated  after  the  erection  of  the  tabernacle 
(i.  1);  and  the  book  on  the  disposal  of  the  sacrifice 
was  elaborat-ed  at  the  same  general  time,  when 
"  he  commanded  the  children  of  Israel  to  offer  their 
obligations  to  Jehovah  ^'  (cf.  vii.  38  with  i.  2).  The 
appointment  of  an  annual  day  of  atonement  was 
made  sometime  aft^r  the  death  of  Aaron's  older 
eons  (xvi.  1),  and  met  a  re<iuirement  of  the  taber- 
nacle law  (Ex.  xxx.  10).  The  regulations  concern- 
ing ceremonial  purity  and  holiness  of  life  are 
throughout  attributed  to  Moses,  the  repreMJiitative 
of  Yahweh  (Lev.  xvii.  1,  xviii.  1  et  pasaim),  when 
he  was  in  or,  as  the  preposition  may  be  transbted, 
at  Mount  Sinai  (xxvi.  1,  xxvi.  46;  for  the  usage  of 
the  preposition,  cf.  Num.  xx.  23  with  25,  xxxiii. 
37  with  38;  Deut,  i.  6,  ix.  8;  and  for  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  legislation  was  enacted  in  the  camp, 
(cf.  Lev.  xxiv.  10^23).  Possibly  some  laws,  but 
certainly  not  all,  that  were  enacted  after  the  de- 
parture from  Sinai  were  inserted  for  the  sake  of 
convenience  in  their  proper  place  in  the  manual 
(cf.  perhaps  xxv\  32-34  with  Num.  xxxv.).  And 
it  may  be  added,  though  no  importance  is  attached 
to  the  matter,  that  if  changes  took  place  in  the 
priestly  praxis  at  a  later  time,  there  could  scarcely 
have  been  serious  objection  to  tlie  introduction  of 
the  necessary  verbal  modification  into  the  text  of 
the  law  as  contained  in  the  handbook. 

Many  orders  were  issued  while  the  IsraeUtes 
were  still  at  Mount  8iiiai  and  during  the  march  to 
Canaan  which  were  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the 
State,  but  did  not  belong  in  a  law  book.  But 
there  was  also  legisbtion  of  a  permanent  character 
upon  civil,  religious,  and  ecclesiastical  matters 
enacted  wliile  the  people  were  yet  at  the  Mount 
and  nfter  their  departure.  The  documents  to 
which  tliem^  laws  bore  relation  were  the  book  of 
the  covenant,  the  specifications  for  the  tabernacle, 
and  the  collections  relating  to  the  priests.     Only 
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the  third   was,  for   the   present,  liable  to  receive 

additions  or  modification;  for  the  specifications  for 

the    building    of    the  sanctuary  had 

x6.  Legis-  been  carried  out,  and  in  regard  to  the 

lation  not  book  of  the  covenant  there  was  doubt- 
in  the      less  a  natural  feeling  at  the  time  that 

Law  Books,  the  document  to  which  the  people  had 
sworn  obedience  should  not  be  tam- 
pered with  or  touched.  The  priests'  manual,  how- 
ever, might  well  have  been  enlarged  by  the  intro- 
duction of  pertinent  material.  The  laws  in  Num. 
zv.  relating  to  the  constituents  of  the  meal-offer- 
ings, to  the  loaf  of  the  first-fruits,  and  to  the  burnt 
sacrifices  for  certain  sins  (probably  sins  of  omission 
and  thus  a  supplement  to  Lev.  iv.-v.  13),  and  the 
festival  calendar  of  Num.  xxviii.  and  xxix.,  enu- 
merating the  public  sacrifices  proper  for  each  sean 
son,  might  fittingly  have  been  given  a  place  in  the 
manual.  The  reason  why  they  were  not  inserted 
in  the  priests'  handbook  is  not  apparent.  The 
amendment  to  the  passover  law,  providing  for  its 
celebration  at  another  date  by  those  who  were  dis- 
qualified from  partaking  of  it  on  the  regular  day 
(Num.  ix.  1-14),  might  have  been  introduced  after 
Lev.  xxiii.  8;  but  to  have  done  so  would  have 
marred  the  symmetry  of  the  section.  A  logical 
place  is  not  readily  found  in  the  priests*  manual  for 
the  law  of  jealousy  (Niun.  v.  1-31),  a  civil  judicial 
matter  in  which  the  test  was  applied  by  the  priest, 
or  for  the  law  of  the  Nazirite  (Num.  vi.  1-21), 
which  included  the  presentation  of  the  Nazirite 
before  the  priest  and  the  offering  of  sacrifice;  and, 
of  course,  there  was  no  call  to  put  in  the  priests' 
handbook  the  conditions  which  determined  the 
validity  of  vows  taken  by  women  (Num.  xxx.). 

The  theocracy  was  based  on  the  conception  of 
Israel  as  a  community,  and  its  success  at  any  period 
was  conditioned  by  the  attitude  of  the  people 
toward  God  and  toward  the  provisions  of  the  cove- 
nant.   Obedience  to  God  and  reliance 

17.  The  upon  him  were  essential.  During  the 
Legislation  thirty-eight  years  since  the  covenant 

and  Spe-  was  concluded  at  Sinai  the  weakness 
cific  Needs,  of  the  communal  bauds  that  held  the 
tribes  in  union,  and  the  tendency  of 
the  people  to  violate  the  terms  of  the  covenant, 
had  been  frequently  in  evidence.  Moses  had  often 
heard  murmuring  against  God,  a  questioning  of  his 
goodness  and  his  power,  and  he  had  been  witness 
of  their  lack  of  faith  at  critical  moments  (Ex.  xv. 
24  etc.;  Num.  xiv.  4-12).  He  had  seen  the  prone- 
ness  of  the  people  to  fall  away  from  the  spiritual 
worship  of  Yahwch  and  bow  down  before  images, 
contrary  to  the  second  article  of  the  constitution; 
and  worse  yet,  to  turn  aside  from  the  pure  and  en- 
nobling worship  of  the  holy  God  to  the  abominable, 
licentious  rites  of  heathenism  (Ex.  xxxii.;  Num. 
XXV.).  He  had  seen  will- worship  on  the  part  of 
the  priests  and  the  indifference  of  these  ministers 
at  the  tabernacle  to  the  law  of  the  sanctuary  (Lev. 
X.  1).  He  had  found  personal  ambition  and  tribal 
jealousy  growing  into  conspiracy  and  open  rebellion 
against  both  the  civil  ruler  and  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  (Num.  xvi.);  and  the  prospect  of  mate- 
rial good  leading  to  contentment  with  present  con- 
ditions, to  selfish  choice,  and  for  a  time  perhaps  to 
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forgetfulness  of  duty  (Num.  xxxii.).    Moses  knew, 
and  all  knew,  that  he  had  been  the  main  force  that 
had  inspired  the  people  for  the  great  undertaking, 
that  he  was  the  most  potent  influence  that  was 
making  for  righteousness,  and  that  he  was  the 
greatest  representative  of  Yahweh  among  them.    , 
It  was  natural  that  the  old  man,  the  father  of  his  ^ 
people,  should  be  unwilling  to  release  the  reins  oV^ 
government  to  other  hands  without  iTMilring  a  finalC. 
effort  to  save  his  children  from  disaster  and  to 
cure  the  permanence  of  the  institutions  which  iinv^ 
the  providence  of  God  he  had  founded.    It  waa,g^^^^ 
natural  that  the  aged  leader  should  wish  to  soealf-^^^-^ 
a  farewell  word  to  his  people,  and  that  he  who  ha^s^^^^i^ 
so  long  borne  the  nation  on  his  heart  should  desir^^^^^ 
to  tell  them  how  to  act  in  the  new  drcumstanceft^i^^ 
And  God  bade  him  speak. 

His  valedictory  reflects  the  experiences  of  fort^-- 
years  with  the  IsraeUtes,  and  the  hopes  and  fea^c 
which  these  events  had  begotten,    llie  words  a«s 
the  utterance  of  a  wise  statesman 
18.  Deute-  man  of  God.    The  address  was  deliS^K:  ^^>. 

ronomy.    ered    in   three   instalments.    (1)  BF^KlTEe- 
hearsal  of  the  history  of  the  peoi'.^Dple 
since  the  covenant  was  made  with  the  precedK^  ^ing 
generation  at  Sinai,  for  the  sake  of  the  evidence 
forded  of  both  the  goodness  and  the  severity  of  Yi 
weh  to  Israel,  and  as  a  motive  for  obedience 
Yahweh's  laws  (Deut.  i.  6-iv.  40,  with  supplem* 
tary  statement,  41-49).     (2)  Rehearsal  of  stat 
which  concerned  the  people,  with  emphasis  on 
spirituaUty  of  the  laws  and  urgent  insistence  u] 
their    observance    (v.-xxvi.).     (3)  Conclusion: 
rections  for  building  an  altar  on  Mount  Ebal ; 
writing  the  law  there  on  plastered  stones;    ; 
blessings  and  curses  annexed  to  obedience  and 
obedience  respectively  (xxvii.-xxviii.).    This 
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address  is  closely  followed  by  a  brief  speech  at  t^^ 
ratification  by  the  new  generation  of  the  covea«i^^ 
as  thus  proclaimed  (xxix.-xxx.).    This  covenon^^ 
like  the  former  one  at  Sinai,  was  recorded  in^ 
book  (xxix.  20,  21,  27,  xxx.  10;  cf.  Ex.  xxiv.  i- 
8).    The  address   is  dated   in   the   fortieth  year, 
eleventh  month,  and  first  day ;   and  the  place  is 
"  beyond  Jordan  "  or  "  on  the  other  side  of  Jor- 
dan "  (i.  1,  3).    The  designation  was  an  old  geo- 
graphical term,  inherited  from  their  ancestors.    To 
Abraham  and  the  Canaanites  it  meant  the  region 
east  of  the  river;   and  the  rugged  bluffs  that  rose 
behind  the  camp  were  known  as  Abarim,  that  is, 
the  mountains  of  the  other  side.     And  the  Jordan 
still  separated  them  from  the  country  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob.     They  were  in  the  coimtry  "  on 
the  other  side."     Naturally  enough  under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  distinctive  feature  of  the  address 
is  preparation  for  the  settlement  in  Canaan.     (1)  It 
affects  the  language.     With  the  occupation  of  the 
land  imminent,  and  with  a  part  of  it  in  actual  pos- 
session, the  wilderness  is  a  memory  of  the  past  and 
the  thought  is  now  of  the  new  home.    The  speaker 
talks  much  about  houses,  towns,  and  city  gates, 
about  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  the  fruits  of 
the  orchard  and  vineyard.     (2)  It  leads  to  the  ad- 
justment of  the  laws  to  the  new  conditions,  and  to 
the  reciting  of  so  much  only  of  an  ordinance  as  ap- 
plies to  the  new  life.    In  reminding  the  people  of 
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w  of  foods  the  speaker  omits  the  reptiles, 
are  included  in  the  earlier  law  among  the 
!en  articles  of  diet  (cf.  Lev.  xi.  2ft,  30  with 
xiv.)»  passing  them  by  without  mention 
Ay  because  the  knd  of  promise  was  l>efore 
land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  a  land  of 
nd  wine,  of  figs,  pomegranates ,  and  olives, 
tility  east  of  the  river  had  alrt^ady  l>eeti  seen 
people,  and  it  was  plain  that  there  would  be 
iptation  in  the  new  home  to  eat  the  grosser 
of  flesh.  Again,  the  law  which  required  ani- 
liat  were  slain  for  food  to  be  skughtered  at 
or  of  the  taWrnacle  would  nec«?s^itate  a  long 
y  on  the  part  of  those  who  dwelt  in  remote 
U,  It  was  changed  so  as  to  permit  the  peo- 
alay  for  food  in  the  town  where  they  resided 
xii.  15,  21;  Lev,  xvii.  3,  4).  To  meet  the 
jilficulty  a  change  was  made  in  the  law  re- 
g  the  transport  of  certain  tithes  to  the  sanc- 
(Deut-  22-25)  and,  apparently,  in  the  age  at 
the  firstling  of  the  herd  and  flock  should  be 
I  (XV.  19,  2();  cf.  Ex.  xxii.  30).  The  same 
on  probably  led  to  the  omission  of  a  clause 
he  stAtute  defining  the  procedure  to  be  fol- 
for  legally  confirming  the  Hebrew  bond- 
t  a  choice,  who  at  the  end  of  his  period  of 
t  should  elect  to  retuiiin  with  his  master, 
forth  he  neecj  not  appear  at  the  sanctuary 
the  Lonl  (Ex.  xxi.  5,  5;  cf.  xxii.  8,  9)  in 
;.0  declare  bis  vohmtary  relinquishment  of  his 
»  go  free;  from  this  time  on  the  ceremony 
achment  was  aloive  re<(uir<Kl,  and  that  act 
ways  performed  at  the  master's  own  house, 
itever  part  of  the  country  it  might  be  (l>e«t. 
,17).  {3)  It  lejids  to  grave  concern  for  the 
i  Levi,  in  view  of  the  peculiar  sitiuition  in 
it  would  soon  be  placeil:  a  tribe  without  an 
ADce.  The  entire  tribe  of  Levi  had  been  set 
for  scr\'ice  at  the  sanctuary.  It  was  to  re- 
no  land  in  Israel;  and  was  without  support 
.  from  the  gifts  of  the  people  to  the  Lord  for 
iitnteimnce  of  worship.  In  his  parting  words 
'&lls  on  their  right^s  and  privileges,  refers  re- 
tly  to  their  dependent  condition  and  exhorts 
ople  to  call  tliem  in  as  guests  at  their  joyous 
and  never  to  forsake  them  nor  leave  them 
tj  {xii.  12,  18,  19  et  passim).  In  alluding  to 
perquisites  (x.  8,  0,  xviii.  1-8)  he  takes  for 
4  a  thorough  familiarity  on  the  part  of  the 
I  with  the  distribution  of  duties  among  the 
i  families  of  the  tribe,  which  had  l>pen  adopted 
iUBBBf  and  accordingly  he  uses  the  gen- 
nation  Levi  and  Le%^iles  (xviii.  1,6);  just 
lebrew  historians  often  do  who  wrol^e  after 
fttioH  of  Leviticus  and  Numbers  had  been 
leaving  it  to  be  understood  that  each 
of  ministers  liad  its  ovni  ixiculiar  dutioi*  and 
ig^  (%'er,  7;  cf.  Num.  xxxv,  1--H;  Josh.  xxi. 
-11,  13-20;  I  Kings  xii.  31;  1  Chron.  xv.  2, 
15;  II  Chron.  v.  4,  5;  Mah  ii.  1-10,  iii,  3). 
les  also  the  designation  *'  the  pricfita,  the 
m  "  (xvii,  9,  xviii.  1,  xxiv.  8),  as  do  subse- 
hiatonans  and  prophets,  even  the  latest  (Jer. 
IS,  21;  Ezek.  xliii.  19,  xliv.  15;  II  Chron. 
_i8).  It  was  eminently  appropriate  as  a 
;  distiBguishmg  the  legitimate  priestSj  who 


had  just  been  restricted  to  the  family  of  Aaron, 
tribe  of  Levi,  from  the  former  ministers  among  the 
Israehtes  to  whom  it  pertained  to  offer  sacrifice 
(Ex.  xix.  22,  xxiv,  5;  cf.  xviii,  1,  12),  and  perhaps 
also  from  civfl  ministers  to  whom  the  title  kohen 
applicil  (Paton,  JBL,  181J3,  pp.  1-H).  (4)  It  leads 
to  insistence  upon  resort  to  the  one  altar  by  the 
whole  nation,  located  at  the  place  which  Yahweh 
should  choose  out  of  all  the  tribes  to  put  his  name 
there  (xii.),  and  the  urgent  exhortation  to  destroy 
all  heathen  altars.  The  unity  of  the  altiir  was  in- 
tended to  count-cract  the  tendency  of  the  people  to 
lapse  into  idolatry  by  preventing  them  from  wor- 
shiiiing  at  the  numerous  local  sanctuaries  of  the 
Canaanit<*a  and  by  keeping  the  service  of  Yahweh 
under  proper  control;  to  render  the  worship  of 
Yahweh  a  grander  spectacle  and  of  greater  pomp 
than  the  rites  of  the  idols  of  the  Canaanites  by 
uniting  the  numbers  and  wealth  of  the  Hebrews  at 
one  sanctuary;  and  to  strengthen  the  national 
feeling  and  deepen  the  8en.se  of  brotherhooii  by 
giving  to  every  member  of  the  nation  a  common 
home  and  bringing  all  the  tribes  together  at  stated 
seasons  as  a  great  family.  The  spirit  of  jealousy 
between  individuals  and  between  tribes,  the  popu- 
lar proneness  to  idolatry,  and  the  willingness  of 
large  sections  of  the  people  to  separate  from  their 
brethren  and  settle  in  attractive  pastoral  regions 
had  already  become  manifest.  And  therefore  the 
old  idea  of  the  priestly  legislation,  '*  one  Ciod,  one 
sanctuary  "  (Wellhausen,  Hist,  of  Israel,  p.  34).  the 
idea  of  the  book  of  the  covenant  also,  is  insisted 
upon  at  this  crisis.  It  was  essential  to  the  imity 
of  the  nation  and  the  continuance  of  the  theocracy. 
The  exodus  of  the  children  of  Israel  from  Egj'pt, 
and  the  activity  of  Moses,  are  usually  referred  to 
the  time  of  the  eighteenth  or  nineteenth  dynasty  of 
Egypt,  thirteen  or  fourteen  or  fifteen  centuries  be- 
fore Christ.  The  age  was  one  of  culture.  Evolu- 
tion in  government  and  religion  had  been  going  on 
for  hundreds  of  years.  Society  had  become  highly 
organized  and  regulated  by  law.  Sacred  architec- 
ture had  reaches!  an  excellence  that 
IQ.  Legis^  for  its  purpose  has  never  been  sur- 
lation  passed.  Religious  symbolism  and  rit- 
and  the  ual  had  advanced  to  a  stage  of  deve lop- 
Age.  ment»  probably  the  highest  they  have 
ever  attained.  The  primitive,  crude, 
and  simple  had  long  since  l>ecome  the  complex  and 
refineti.  The  im|>erfect  had  become  the  perfect. 
Moses  and  his  contemporaries  were  bom  to  this 
civilization,  as  children  to-day  are  born  into  the 
civilization  of  the  twentieth  century.  Men  do  not 
start  de  novo;  they  buUd  on  the  achievements  of 
the  past.  So  did  Moses.  When  he  began  his  work, 
the  organized  state  was  already  a  definite  concep- 
tion Ijefore  the  minds  of  men,  its  conditions  were 
understowl,  and  a  standard  of  attainment  had  Ijeen 
set.  The  institutions  of  which  the  origin  is  ascribed 
to  Moses  represent  this  civilisation.  (1)  The  book 
of  the  covenant  contains  a  body  of  laws  of  which 
the  form  of  8tat<*ment,  the  organization  into  a 
coile,  the  rights  guarded,  and  the  develojied  sense 
of  justice,  are  an  inheritance  from  a  Semitic  an- 
tiquity alre^ly  ho^iry  in  the  days  of  Moses.  These 
I  facta  have  been  completely  established  by  the  dis^ 
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covery  of  the  code  of  Hammurabi.  (2)  The  taber- 
nacle in  its  general  plan  conforms  to  a  type  of  tem- 
ple much  favored  by  the  Egyptians  in  the  time  of 
Moses:  an  open  space  or  court  where  the  people 
assembled;  a  gate  where  the  worshiper  with  an 
offering  met  the  priest  and  which  admitted  to  the 
priestly  precincts;  then  directly  beyond  and  in 
line  with  the  gate,  the  house  of  the  deity  and  abode 
of  the  ark.  The  view  from  the  assembly  place  in 
Israel  was  likewise  directly  through  the  gate,  across 
the  priests*  court,  through  the  door  of  the  great 
tent,  when  opened,  into  the  holy  place  with  its 
lamp  and  table  and  incense  altar  to  the  curtain 
that  screened  the  shrine  where  the  ark  stood.  In 
many  instances  there  is  also  a  correspondence  in 
shape  and  proportions  between  the  ground  plan  of 
the  Egyptian  temple  and  that  of  the  tabernacle 
of  Israel.  (3)  This  tabernacle  and  the  ordinances 
of  worship  and  the  laws  of  the  priests,  in  their 
character,  elaborateness,  and  complexity,  reflect  the 
Mosaic  age.  From  Babylon  on  the  east  to  Egypt 
in  the  west  the  temple  was  the  chief  building  in  the 
community  in  point  of  nobility  and  richness.  By 
the  dignity  of  its  architecture  it  impressed  the  be- 
holder with  religious  awe.  The  encompassing 
court,  the  sacred  house  or  pyramid,  and  the  adytum 
of  the  deity  were  on  a  scale  of  beauty  and  grandeur 
commensurate  with  the  opportunities  of  the  wor- 
shiping people.  Curtains  within  the  chamber  of 
the  god,  and  sheathings  of  gold  and  silver  and  sym- 
bolical figures  added  to  the  splendor  and  impres- 
siveness  and  significance  of  the  place.  The  priest- 
hood was  a  numerous  body,  and  was  accorded  high 
social  rank.  At  its  head,  to  speak  m6re  particu- 
larly of  the  Egyptian  priesthood,  stood  the  high 
priest,  the  embodiment  of  the  order,  and  officially 
distinguished  by  gorgeous  attire.  Under  him  were 
orders  of  priests  and  inferior  temple  servants.  The 
respective  duties  and  prerogatives  of  these  various 
classes  of  sacred  ministers  were  carefully  defined. 
The  prospective  priests  passed  through  an  elaborate 
preliminary  training  in  order  to  be  fitted  for  the 
performance  of  pontificial  fimctions,  and  w^hen 
graduated  and  on  duty  purified  themselves  by  ab- 
lutions and  were  arrayed  in  white  raiment  of  linen 
or  cotton.  Besides  the  minute  regulations  to 
govern  the  conduct  of  the  ministering  priests,  an 
elaborate  ritual  was  drawn  up.  Among  the  Semites 
the  offerings  consisted  of  animals  for  sacrifice  and 
vegetable  products.  Beasts  were  distinguished  as 
clean  and  unclean.  To  be  fit  for  use  upon  the  altar 
the  animal  must  be  not  only  clean,  but  without 
blemish  in  the  eyes  of  the  priest.  A  ceremony  was 
performe<l  of  such  perfection  that  by  action  and 
dress  it  told  its  meaning  to  the  worshiper.  Fes- 
tivals were  celebrated  in  honor  of  the  deity,  and 
annual  pilgrimages  were  made  to  the  shrine  by  the 
populace.  Moses  did  not  borrow  bodily.  He  did 
not  take  over  as  a  whole.  But  the  expression  of 
esthetic  feeling  and  religious  thought  in  the  forms 
of  architecture  and  ritual  had  become  a  fine  art. 
The  symbols  used  may  be  likened  to  words.  Moses 
took  these  words  and  by  means  of  them  told  to  men 
— not  to  the  Hobrows  only,  but  to  strangers  who 
might  visit  Lsra<'l — the  character  of  Yahweh,  the 
way  to  approach  him.  the  obligations  of  his  wor- 


shipers.   The  tabernacle  and  the  priestly  ritual..  M 
elaborate  and  complex  though  they  were,  were  yel^  , 
no  novelty,  no  innovation.    It  is  not  surpriain^^ 
that  at  the  founding  of  the  nation,  politically 
religiously,  the  book  of  the  covenant,  which 
modern  parlance  would  be  caUed  the  constitution 
and  statutes,  should  be  immediately  followed  b^ 
the  plan  and  specifications  for  a  national  sancti 
and  by  a  manual  for  the  priests  containing  minul 
instructions  for  their  guidance  in  the  performancs 
of  a  symbolic  service.    The  ideals  of  the  age  da^ 
manded  these  things;   and  Moses  under  the  dire» 
tion  of  God  gave  to  Israel  a  code  of  laws,  a  san 
tuary,  and  a  service  devised  primarily  to  meet  t^~ 
needs  of  the  nation,  but  intended  to  command  t!!^  _ 
respect  of  cultured  gentiles  as  well. 
On  the  priority  of  the  priestly  legislation  to 

teronomy  consult  the  works  of  the  school  of  Ewa  ~3d, 

those,  for  example,  by  Dillmann  ut  sup.,  Klost^  mlf- 

mann,  Strack  ut  sup.;    further,  E.  C.  Bissell,  7  he 

PerUaieuch,  its  Origin  and  Strudure,  New  Yo       :^^k, 
1885.    For  evidence  that  the  narrative  portion  of 

P  is  pre-exilic,  of.  Boyd,  Eztkid  g^^c^    -nd 

20.  Litera-  the  Modem  Dating  of  the  PenUUevm       ^h, 

tureon      in  Princeton  TheUogical  Review,  l^-^iCIDS, 

§§  12-19.    29  sqq.    On  the  origin  and  seque^^riz^oe 

of  the  legislation,  and  on  the  con^-"^^"!!- 

ity  between  the  pentateuchal  law  and  the  hist^      — >ry 

of  the  people.  Green's  works  ut  sup.  and  his  art  -^^^       cle 

on  Critical  Views  respecting  the  Mosaic  Tabert^[L.     t^  "^ 

in  Pre^yterian  and  Reformed  Review,  1894,  pp. 

sqq.    On  the  national  sanctuary,  and  on  the  ( 

distinction  between  priest  and  Levite,  Green 

sup.;   A.  van  Hoonacker,  Le  Lieu  du  cuUe  (Gb 

1894);   idem,  Le  Sacerdoce  Uvitiqwe,  Louvain,  IS 

On  monotheism  among  the  early  Hebrews,  J.  K. 

ertson.  Early  Religion  of  Israd,  Edinburgh,  1^ 

A.   Dillmann,   AltlestamenUicke  Theologie,  Leip 

1895;  B.  Baentsch,  AltorierUaHschen  u.  wrorftWaL—  —  -^«*J 

Monotheismus,  Tobingen,  1906.    On  the  stag^^" 

religious  development  during  the  early  monarc-^— 

J.   Robertson,  Poetry  and  Religion  of  the  PsaX^ 

Edinburgh,  1898.     On  the  incompatibility  bet^?c=^ 

the  prophetic  teaching  and  the  newer  theories  ( 

ceming  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  religior 

Israel,  G.  Vos,  Recent  Criticism  of  the  Early  Pn 

ets,  in  Presbyterian  and  Rejormed  Review,  1898 

1899.     A  survey  and  estimate  of  the  entire 

ment  is  found  in  J.  Orr,  Problem  of  the  Old  Te 

merdj  London,  1906;    and  a  lawyer's  study  of 

legislation  and  its  criticism  is  contained   in  .    . 

articles   by   Wiener   in   the   Princeton   Theolo^^^^^'^'^^^ 

Reviews,  1907,  pp.  188,  605.  ,  ^  ^  .^^ 

John  D.  Davi         ^^^ 


Bibliography:    For  a  review  of  the  oritictsm  eon 
Kley,  Die  PerUateuchfraoe^  ihre  Geuhichte  und  ikre 
Ume,   MUnster.    1903;  H.  L.  Strack.  Eirdeiivino  in  t 
Testament,  §§  4-15.  6th  ed..  Munich.    1006.  and  fofl 
erature.   §§  95-96.      For    English    students,    if  not- 
all,  the  best  presentation  of  the  evidence  for  the 
mentary  hsrpothesis  is  J.  E.  Carpenter  and  G.  Ha 
Battersby,  The  Hexateuch  accardina  to  the  R.  V. 
in    lis    Constituent    Documents    iriOi    introduction,    Imm 
Marginal  References  and  Synoptical  Tables,  2  vols., 
don,  1900.     The  literature  is  immense,  and  the  foiled 
18  a  selection  including  the  most  notable  and  tnfl\i9> 
works:    A.   Kuenen,  Historischkritisch  ondermek 
ontstaan  en  de  verzameling  van  de  bodeen  des  ouden- 
bonds,  3  vols.,  Leyden,  1861-65,  Eng.  tnmsl..  Histaf*^^^^ 
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eritieal  init%tiry  itUo  the  Oriffin  and  Compontion  of  the 
Htxateuck,  London,  1886;  J.  W.  CoJenao,  The  PentH' 
tntch  and  ,  .  .  Jo§htia  aiUcaUy  Ejusmined,  7  parts^ 
I^ondoii,  1862-79;  L,  Horat,  Leviticus  xviL-xxm.  und 
tttmkiai  Colmar,  18S1;  E.  G,  BiBseU.  The  PeniaUmch,  iU 
Orioin  and  Structure,  New  York,  1S$5  (contwrvalive);  W. 
H,  Green,  Moae*  and  the  PropheU.  New  York,  1883;  idom. 
The  Hebrew  Feaata  in  their  Helativn  to  Recent  Criiical  Hy- 
potheaea,  ib.  1S85;  idem.  The  Hioker  Criticism  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch, ib.  1805;  Unitu  of  Gentida.  \mh.  (Profeaaor 
Green  waa  tlie  repreiscntative  exponent  in  Ajoiericft  of  ibe 
ciefense  of  Mosaic  authorship):  A,  Weill,  Le  Pentateuqtie 
mtem  Mo^tt  tt  le  Pentatruque  selon  Etra,  Paris,  1885; 
J«  P.  P.  Martin,  Introdwtion.  ^  la  critique  gin^aU  de  I* A. 
T„  3  vols.,  Paris.  1887-89  (only  the  Pentateuch);  A, 
W««tpbaK  l^ea  SaurccM  du  Pentateuque^  ftude  de  critii^e 
el  d*hiMtMre,  3  vols.,  Paris,  1888-02;  J.  Wellhauaea. 
Die  Compoeition  dea  Hejnieucha,  Bjjrlin,  1889;  ProUgo- 
mena^  BerUn.  1890,  Eng.  tranal  of  early  «!.,  Edin- 
biu%h,  1885;  E.  Albers,  Die  Quellenberichie  in  Joaua 
L~*ii.,  Bonn,  1800;  E.  Kautascb  and  A.  Sodn,  Die 
Geneaia  mit  Auaaerer  UnteracheidunQ  der  QueUenechriften 
0teniUii,  Freiburg,  1891:  H.  E.  Ryle,  Earljf  Narratii^ 
of  Oenteia,  London,  1892  tilluroinating);  W.  E.  Addis, 
The  Document*  of  the  Hexateuch,  2  vols.,  London, 
189^98  (exhibits  the  documenta  reunited);  B.  Baent»ch, 
Dae  Bundeebuch,  Halte,  1892;  idem.  Daa  HeiiigkriiaQt- 
Mlt,  Lev,  xvii.-Txri,  Erfurt,  1893;  U.  W.  Bacon,  The 
OeneeiM  of  Geneaia.  Hartford,  1892;  idem,  The  Triple  TVn- 
diUim  of  Bxodue,  ib.  1894;  l^x  Moaaiea:  Moeea  and  the 
Hioher  Critidam,  London,  1895  (a  oompoaile  volume  of 
an ti critical  essays  >;  F.  Monte t.  La  Campoaitumde  t'fleia- 
leuque.  Cieneva.  1895;  8,  C.  Bartlctt,  Veracity  of  the  Heia- 
ttuch:  a  Defetice,  New  York,  1897;  C.  A.  Briggs,  The 
Hiffh^  C^ticiam  of  the  Heratriick,  New  York,  1897;  idem 
and  F.  von  HOget,  The  Papal  Commiaaion  and  the  Peuta- 
Irucli,  London,  1906  (Dr,  Brigxi^  f^umniarixes  the  evidence 
i^raLinst  Mosaio  authorship;  Von  Jliignl  speaks  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  position);  B,  Stade,  Akadcmiache  Re- 
den  uTid  Abhandlunoent  Glesaen,  189D;  C,  F.  Kent,  Stu- 
dmt'a  O,  T,  vol.  i-.  New  York,  1904  (a  useful  volume): 
It  H.  McKim,  The  Problem  of  the  Pentateuch:  an  Eiami na- 
tion of  the  Reeultt  of  the  Higher  Ctiticiem,  ib.  1900;  A. 
Gordon,  Die  Beieichnungen  der  pentat^i^i^chm  GcBetZ" 
Uanen  dea  Moaoiamua,  Frankfort,  1900;  O.  Procksh, 
Hot  wxrdhebrtiieche  Sagenbud% :  die  Elohimquelle.  L^eipsio, 
1906;  A*  Klostonuann,  Dcr  Pentateuch  .  .  .  VeratAndniaa 
und  Entatehunoageachichte,  ib,  1907;  X  Krautlein,  Die 
apraehlichen  Verschiedrnhciten  in  dm  Hexaleuchquellm, 
Leipnc,  1908;  B.  D.  E^rdmans,  Die  KompoeiHon  dcr 
GemeeU,  GiasMn,  1908;  DB,  \l  36^-376.  uid  SB,  ii, 
3045^^  (neither  is  to  be  overlijoked  as  oonvetBieat  atim- 
toariee  of  the  critical  position);  JE,  ix.  680^fi02;  Smith, 
OTJC:  a  series  of  articles  constituting  a  defense  of  the 
eonaervative  view  of  the  Pentateuch,  by  H .  M.  Wiener,  in 
BitUaihem  eaera,  1908-1000;  and  the  treatises  on  the  In- 
troduetioD  to  the  Old  Testament,  such  as  Ehiver,  and  W. 
H.  Bennett,  London,  1899. 

Commetitaries  on  the  Pentateuch  which  are  important 
for  the  history  of  the  subject  are  J.  S.  Vater,  3  vola.« 
Hallei,  180a-05;  M.  Baum«art«n,  vol.  i..  Kiel,  1843-44; 
C.  F.  Keil,  3  vols.,  Leipsic.  1870-78;  A.  Dillmann,  3  vols., 
ib.  1880-97.  Eng,  transl.  of  Genesis,  2  vols..  Edinburgh, 
1897:  Kurte^aaaler  Kommentar,  Gen.- Numbers,  by  H.  L. 
6tnu$k,  Munidi.  1894,  Genesta,  2d  ed.,  1005»  Deuleronomy- 
JlldK«»  by  9.  Oettli,  ib.  1893;  Handkommentar,  Genesis, 
fay  U.  Gunkel,  G&t tinge n,  1902,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and 
Numbers  by  B.  Baentach,  ib.  1003,  £)eutcronomy  and 
Joahua  by  C.  Steuernagel,  ib.  1900;  Kwrier  Hand- 
Commentar,  Genesis,  Exodus,  Numbers,  and  Joshua  by 
H.  Holiinger,  4  vols..  Ttibingen,  1898-1903,  Leviticus 
and  Deuteronomy  by  A.  Bertholct.  ib.  1899-1901:  Inter- 
naltional  Critical  Commentary,  Numbers  by  G,  B.  Gray, 
Kew  York,  1903.  Deuteronomy  by  8.  R.  Driver,  ib.  1895, 
On  the  Roman  Catholic  side:  Ctiraua  acrtpturo!  aacrte^ 
Geneeia- Deuteronomy  by  F,  de  Huminelauer,  4  vols., 
Fteia,  1895- 1901.  On  the  Jewish  side:  M.  M.  Kalisch, 
Ooiiesaa-Leviticus,  3  vols.,  I^ndon,  1855-85;  8.  R. 
Hifseh^  5  vols,,  Frankfort,  1 893- 1895.  Commentaries  on 
imiiTidual  books  are:  F.  Tuch,  on  G«n««is,  ed.  Arnold 
and  Mane*  Halle,  1871  (on  the  supplementary  hypothesis): 
R  Deiiiiacli,  on  Geneaia,  Leipdc.  1887;  Genesis  by  B.  R 
Dferrar,  London,   1904;  D.  Hoffmann,    Dae   Buck    Levii- 


icM*,  2  parts,  Berlin.  190&-O6;  Joshua  by  F.  W. 
apurliti^,  London,  lOOl;  A,  R.  Gordon,  The  Early  Tra- 
ditiona  of  Oenceie,  Edinburgh,  lOQ?  (moaberly,  though 
covering  only  part  of  the  Ixjok);  Exodus,  by  A.  H. 
McNeile,  London,  1008.  SBOT  should  also  be  consults, 
of  which  Genesis  by  C.  J.  Ball.  Leviticus  by  S,  R.  Driver 
and  H.  A.  White,  Numbers  by  J.  A.  Pateraon,  and 
Jo.shiia  by  W.  H,  Bennett  have  been  published. 

HEYLYK,  PETER:  English  cantroversialist  and 
church  historian;  b.  at  Burford  (lt>  m.  w.n.w,  of 
Oxford).  Oxfordshire,  Nov.  29,  lti(Xl;  d.  in  London 
May  8,  1R62,  He  studied  at  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford  (B.A.,  1617;  M.A„  1620;  B.D.,  I629i  D.D,, 
1633),  and  held  a  feUowahip  there  (!61g-29).  He 
was  made  chaplain  to  the  king  in  1630,  prebendary 
of  WestrainBter  Cathedral  1631,  treasurer  of  the 
chapter  in  1637,  and  subsequently  aubdean.  In 
1633  he  was  presenter!  by  Charles  I.  to  the  l>eneficc 
of  Houghton  in  the  biHhopric  of  Durham,  whirh  lie 
cxclmnged  for  AlrcHford,  Hampshire.  In  1637  ho 
was  presented  to  the  living  of  IsHp,  Oxfordshire. 
This  he  at  once  exchanged  for  the  living  of  South 
Warren,  Hampshire. 

In  the  religious  controversies  preceding  the  civil 
war  Heylyn  proved  a  stanch  supporter  of  the 
king  and  the  High-church  party.  On  account  of  the 
bittemeas  he  had  shown  toward  the  Puritans  he 
was  singled  out  for  punishment  by  the  committees 
of  the  Long  Parliament.  He  was  deprived  of  pre- 
ferments worth  £800,  and  heavily  fined;  and  his 
parsonage  at  Alreaford  was  stripped  of  its  contents* 
including  his  valuable  Ubrary.  To  escape  arrest  he 
was  forced  to  wander  in  variouis  disguises  till  1648, 
when  he  settled  at  Minster  Lovei,  Oxfordshire,  the 
home  of  an  elder  brother.  In  1653  he  removed  to 
Lacy's  Court,  near  Abingdon*  At  the  Restoration 
he  regained  hL^  former  important  position  in  the 
councils  of  the  Church,  and  would  have  been  made 
a  bishop  but  for  physical  infirmity.  As  subdean 
he  attended  the  coronation  of  Charles  IL,  Apr,  23, 
1661 ,  and  on  May  29  following  he  preached  at  West- 
minster Abbey  a  jubilant  sermon  on  the  return  of 
Charles-  He  was  an  inveterate  polemist,  and  was 
inclined  to  find  Piu-itan  tendencies  even  in  the 
works  of  his  fellow  churchmen.  Of  his  numerous 
writings,  which  are  generally  marred  by  prejudice 
and  controversial  rancor,  the  more  important  are: 
iMicrocosmos  (Oxford,  1625),  his  once  famous  lec- 
tures at  Oxford  on  geography,  which  he  enlarged 
into  CoBtmnfraphif  (London,  1652);  Th^  Hktory  of 
.  .  .  St.  Gextrge  of  Cappodocm  (London,  1631); 
Extraneus  Vapulana  (1656)^  directed  against  Hamon 
PEstrange  and  Nicholas  Bernard,  his  cleverest  piece 
of  controversial  writing:  Ecclenia  restauraia,  or  the 
History  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  of  Enghnd 
(1661;  cd.  J.  C.  Robertson  for  the  Ecclesiastical 
History  Society,  2  vols.,  Cambridge,  1849),  his  best 
book,  but  strongly  biased;  Cyprianus  Anglicus,  or 
the  Hutory  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  ,  ,  .  William 
Laud  (London.  1668),  the  chief  authority  for  Laud  s 
private  life^  from  which  has  been  extracted  The 
Dodrhie  and  Dijiciplme  of  the  English  Church  (Ox- 
ford, 1846);  .4rrius  redivivus,  or  the  HiMory  of  the 
Presbyterians  (1670),  a  violent  arraignment  of  the 
Presbyterians;  and  Hi&torieal  ami  M isceifanejtt^ 
Tracts  (London,  1681),  containing  a  life  of  Heylyn 
by  G.  Vernon. 
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Bxbuooraphy:   The  Life  prefixe<i  to  the  tracts  (ut  sup.)  ia 
a  composite  production,  originally  by  George  Vernon,  re- 
vised without  Vernon's  knowledge  by  John    Barnard  (or 
Bernard),  Heylyn's  son-in-law,  and  re-revised,  again  with- 
out the  knowle<lge  of  either  Vernon  or  Barnard,  by  Thomas 
Bariow;     Vernon   then  published   his  Life  of  Dr.   Peter 
Heylyn,  London,  1682,  which  evoked  Barnard's  Theologo- 
hittoricua,  or  the  True  Life  of  .  .  .  Peter  Heylyn,  ib.  1683 
(cf.  on  these  I.  Disraeli,  Curioeitiee  of  Literature,  iii.  238, 
ib.  1849).     Consult  further:  David  Lloyd,  Memoira  of  the 
Livee  .  .  ,  of  .  .  .  Pereonagea   that   euffered  .  .  .  for   the 
ProteetarU  Religion,  pp.  525-528.  ib.  1677;    John  Walker, 
Sufjennge  of  the  Clergy,  ii.   190,  ib.   1714;    K.  k  Wood. 
Athena  Oxonieneea,  ed.  P.  Bliss,  iii.  552-569.  4  vols..  Lon- 
don, 1813-20:    DNB,  xxvi.  319-323. 
HEYNLm,  hoin'lin,  VON  STEIN  (DE  LAPIDE), 
JOHANN:    German  scholastic  theologian;    b.  at 
Stein  (10  m.  cs.e.  of  CarLsruhc)  between  1425  and 
1430;     d.   in   a   Carthusian   monastery   at   Basel 
Mar.  12,  1496.     He  studied  at  Leipsic  (1452);   but 
removed  to  Paris  (1454),  where  he  became  licentiate 
(1455),  master  (1456),  fellow  of  the  Sorbonne  (1462), 
bachelor  of  theology  (1463),  and  doctor  of  theology 
(1472).     He   then  went  to   Basel,   where  by  his 
energy  and  talent  for  organization  he  accomplished 
the   victory  of   realism   over  nominalism    (1464). 
Returning  to  Paris  (1466),  he  became  rector  of  the 
University  of  Paris  (1469)  and  prior  of    the  Sor- 
bonne (1470).    Together  with  Guillaume  Fichet  he 
introduced  the  art  of  printing  in  Paris  and  took  an 
active  part  in  the  suppression  of  nominalism  by  the 
edict  of  Louis  XI.  (1473).     Later  he  was  prominent 
as  a  preacher  in  Basel  (1474-78);   he  then  became 
professor  of  theology  and  rector  in  the  University 
of  Tubingen   (1478);    but  the  opposition  of  the 
nominalists   induced   him  to  leave  Tubingen   to 
become   rector  of   the   chapter  in   Baden-Baden 
(1479).    Afterward  active  as  a  teacher  and  reformer 
of  morals  in  Bern   (1480),  but  unable  to  attain 
success,   he  retired  to  Basel,   first  as  canon  and 
preacher  of  the  cathedral  (1484);    but,  wearied  of 
the  violent  struggles  with  the  nominalists,  he  en- 
tered the  Carthusian  monastery  (1487).    His  com- 
mentary on  Aristotle  was  written  during  his  stay 
in  Paris,  but  not  published  until  many  years  later 
by  his  pupil  Amerbach. 

Carl  Albrecht  Bernouilli. 

Bibltooraphy:  F.  Fischer,  Johannea  Heynlin,  Basel.  1851; 
W.  Vischer,  Geachichte  der  UniveraiUit  Baael,  pp.  157-166, 
ib.  1860;  C.  von  Pranti,  Geachichte  der  I^ogik,  iv.  186  sqq., 
299,  Leipsic,  1870;  H.  Denifle  and  E.  Chatelain,  Auc- 
tarium  chartularii  univeraitatia  Pariaienaia,  ii.  903,  907, 
913,  916-917,  921,  Paris,  1897;  A.  Claudin,  The  Firat 
Paria  Preaa;  an  Account  of  the  Booka  publiahed  for  G. 
Fichet  and  J.  Ileynlin  .  .  .  1470-1472,  pp.  35-37,  London. 
1898. 

HEZEKIAH. 
Name,  Character,  and  Chronology  (§1). 
Rejection  and  lleassumption  of  Vassalage  to 

A.-Jsyria  (§  2). 
Sennacherib's  Third  Campaign  (§  3). 
Hezekiah's  Later  Life  and  Deeds  (§  4). 
Hezekiah  (Hebr.  Hizkiyyahu,  Isa.  xxxvi.  1  and 
often;    Hizkiyyah,  II  Kings  xviii.  1,  14-16;    Ychiz- 
kiyyahu,  II  Kings  xx.  10  and  often; 
I.  Name,     Ychizkiyyah,  Hos.  i.  1;    Assyr.  Haza- 
Character,  kiya'u;   Gk.  Ezekius)    Lat.  Ezechias) 
and         was  twelfth  king  of    Israel,  son  and 
Chronology,  successor  of  Ahaz.    His  dates  accord- 
ing to  the  old  chronology  are  727-696 
B.C.;  according  to  Kohler,  724-696;  according  to 
Duncker,  72S-697;  and  according  to  Wellhausen, 


Kamphausen,  Meyer,  and  Stade,  714-e86.     Th'Jc:i"':^T,g 
difficulty  of  determining  the  exact  dates  arises  froi::^^;^ 
the  fact  that  II  Kings  xviii.  10  states  that  SamarLr-^^ 
fell  in  the  sixth  year  of  Hezekiah's  reign,  wherefroEK.^:::^^.^,^^^ 
it  would  result  that  he  ascended  the  throne  in  thC^>  ^^ 
year  728  B.C.;   verse  13  states,  however,  that  Sea 
nacherib's  campaign  against  Judea  took  place  r 
Hezekiah's  fourteenth  year.     The  cuneifonn  ii. 
scriptions  clearly  establish  that  this  campaign  < 
curred  in  the  year  701  B.C.;  so,  according  to  th 
data,  Hezekiah  began  to  reign  in  715  B.C.    Accoi^  ^rd- 
ing  to  II  Kings  xviii.  2,  he  was  twenty-five  years  c^    q/^ 
when  he  ascended  the  throne,  but  the  text  appe^^^sa^ 
to  be  corrupt  and  should  probably  read  fiftci^Mcen 
instead  of  twenty-five.    He  was  possessed  of  ene^^zzrgy 
and  courage,  was  prudent  and  active,  religioaa^^s /n 
disposition.    He  is  the  only  king,  except  Josiah^^  of 
whom  the  Book  of  Kings  says  that,  like  David,.        be 
did  that  which  was  pleasing  to  Yahweh  (II  Ktz^mg? 
xviii.  3-4).    He  not  only  did  away  with  the  U^^gh 
places,  but  also  endeavored  to  make  it  a  rule  t  ~X3a.t 
sacrifices  should  be  offered  only  in  the  temple       o^ 
Zion  (II  Kings  xviii.  4;  Mic.  i.  5).     In  this  way^     fa® 
strove  to  free  the  religious  observances  from  tbB.o  «® 
parts  which  he  considered  as  either  antagoni^i^^^K 
(asherim  and  the  brazen  serpent)  or  as  Mkely^       '^ 
endanger  (high  places  and  Ma^^bhoth)  the  t^M      ■* 
knowledge  and  veneration  of  Yahweh  as  the  l:».«=i^ly 
and  supernal  God. 

It  was  probably  after  the  violent  death  of  Sar^s^  ^ 

in  705  B.C.,  and  while  his  successor,  Sennachez^    "^^t 

was  occupied  by  a  renewed  attempt  "fc-    of 

2.  Rejec-    Merodach-baladan  to  make    hiir»^iL-P  ^1^ 

tion  and     master  of  Babylon  (see  Assyria,  "V^^I-» 
Reassump-  3,  §§  12-13),  that  Hezekiah  8ev< 
tion  of      his  connection  with  Assyria.    It  t 

Vassalage   that  he  took  a  prominent  part  in.  t 

to  Assyria,  revolt  against  Babylon,  since  he  t 
charge  of  King  Padi  of  Ekronwhen  ti 
latter  was  dethroned  and  made  prisoner  on  accour 
of  his  faithfulness  to  the  Great  King.    He  seems  als 
to  have  been  engaged  in  active  negotiations  witl^^ 
Egypt  (cf.  Isa.  XXX. -xxxi.).     After  Sennacherib     ^ 
subdued  Merodach-baladan,  he  sought,  in  701  B.C., 
to  reestablish  his  sovereignty  in  the  Mediterranean 
region.    The  Book  of  Kings  affirms  that  Hezekiah 
sent  a  request  for  pardon  to  Sennacherib  at  Lachish 
and  afterward  paid  him  a  heavy  tribute.    It  is  then 
stated  in  detail  in  II  Kings  xviii.  17-19,  35-37,  that 
Sennacherib  demanded  the  surrender  of  Jerusalem. 
Hezekiah,  however,  refused,  on  Isaiah's  assurance 
that  the   city   would  not  be  captured,  and  Sen- 
nacherib  was   forced  to   turn  back  because  the 
angel  of  Yahweh  destroyed  185,000  of  his  men. 

Sennacherib's  description  of  the  resiilts  of  his 

third  campaign  in  the  year  701   b.c.    (Schrader, 

KBf  ii.  91  sqq.)  narrates  the  capture 

3.  Sen-      of  the  Phenician  cities,  the  defeat  of 

nacherib's  Zidka    of  Ascalon,   the   conquest   of 
Third       Ekron  in  spite  of  the  approach  of  an 

Campaign.  Egyptian-Ethiopian  army  of  relief, 
which  was  repulsed  near  Eltekeh,  and 
lastly  his  successes  against  Hezekiah.  But  these 
successes  involve  only  that  Hezekiah  was  imprisoned 
in  Jerusalem,  was  forced  to  surrender  Padi,  to  send 
a  heavy  tribute  to  the  Great  King  in  Nineveh,  and 
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tossy  to  pay  homage.  The  compamon 
atements  with  the  other  accounts  of 
Ts  victories  shows  thai  the  campaign 
tekiah  failed  in  its  principal  aim.  Prob- 
sherib,  during  his  operations  with  the 
in  Philistia,  sent  to  Judab  a  division 
pied  and  devastated  the  country  and 
aded  Jerusalem.  Thereupon  Hczekiah 
f  enterprise,  although  he  had  been  one 
Srs  in  the  revolt.  He  sent  the  message, 
isaion  to  Seanacherib  at  Lacbish,  prob- 
he  battle  at  Eltekeb,  and  before  the  fall 
t  the  same  time  surrendering  Padi.  At 
6herib  Beeracd  to  be  satisfied  with  this; 
JcTOB  was  taken  and  ho  decided  to  move 
Egypt,  he  did  not  consider  it  prudent 
^ki^'s  sUU  tmimpaired  and  fortified 
rear,  and  he  demunded  (hrough  the 
jmmander]  the  surrender  of  Jenisalcm. 
ler  of  Jerusalem  to  the  Assyrians  would 
[  the  remnant  of  independence  enjoyed 
|nd  would  have  brought  HeJ^ekiah  pcr- 
i  great  danger.  In  bis  perplexity  Heze- 
I  to  his  God;  and  juist  as  Isaiah  had 
when  he  told  Israel  it  wotild  be  to  its 
oke  part  in  wurhl-politics,  so  also  tlie 
ybicb  he  was  then  empowered  to  give 
le.  Sennacherib  waa  thus  forced  to 
le  without  capturing  Jerusalem.  The 
jia  return  was  probably,  according  to 
ix.  7,  the  news  of  a  renewal  of  revolt  in 
In  addition  to  this  (if  II  Kings  xix. 
)o  refers  to  what  took  place  in  701  d.c, 
i  Winckler  conjectures— -(jre«f  A fcA/c  Bahy- 
t  AssyrUnn,  Lcipsic^  1 892,  pp.  255-258 — 
irent)  some  great  misfortune,  probably  a 
fell  his  army  }\ist  when  he  intended  to 
m&rd  Egypt. 

I  God  did  not  permit  the  AfisyrianB  to 
lus&lem,  nevertheless  Herekiah  became 
a  vassal  of  Assyria.    Of  greater  value 
f  than  this  semi-independence  was  the 
mcreaae  of  earnest  faith   which  the 
i  pious  Jews  derived   from   their  mis- 
fortunes.    The  people,  however,  soon 
relapsed  into  the  state  of  immorality: 
and  under  Manasseh  the   moral  and 
mdition  of  the  people  became  worse  than 
I  under  Hczekiah.     For  ttiia  reason  even 

fi's  time  (cf.  Jer.  xx\i,  17-19)  Mi  cab 
that  the  day  would  come  when  God 
rer  Jeruiisalcm  to  destruction .  Hexekiah  's 
Ration  to  his  God  is  sliown  by  the  de- 
if  the  illness  w^liicb  lirougbt  him  near  to 
b,  after  a  fervent  prayer  of  the  sick  king, 
fed  by  a  remedy  employed  by  Isaiah. 
t.  contains  a  song  of  thanksgiving  ascribed 
h  after  brs  illness,  of  the  autbenticify  of 
e  ishould  be  no  doubt.  It  U  certainly  an 
e  part  of  later  critics  to  uiiderv^alue  the 
i collection  of  proverbs,  Prov.  xxv.-xxix.i 

fcabo  proverbs  of  Solomon  wliicb  the 
Idab ,  kin g  of  J ud a h ,  cop Ivd  out . ' '  T his 
ble  testimony  that  Hczekiah  appointed 
ion  to  make  a  selecrion  of  the  proverba 
it    That  this  commission  had  also  other 


literary  duties,  especially  that  of  collecting  psalmsi 
is  highly  probable.  Lastly,  according  to  11  Kings 
XX.  20;  li  Chron.  xxxii.  ;iO;  Ecc!us.  xlviii.  17, 
Hczekiah  built  a  subterranean  canal  from  Gibon, 
the  Virgin's  Fountain  of  to-day,  on  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  southern  spurs  of  Zion,  to  a  pool  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  Tyropcran  valley.  The  Siloam  Inscrip- 
tion (q.v.),  found  in  this  tunnel  in  1880,  is  con- 
sidered the  oldest  Hebrew  inscription  known,  and 
to  date  from  the  time  of  Hczekiah.  The  Shiloab 
mentioned  in  Isa.  viii.  6  was  probably  a  watercourse 
wliieh  existed  before  He^ekiab's  day.     W,  Lotz. 

BiBUCKiRAPfiY:  Beaiilea  the  literature  ifiTen.  under  Abab, 
oonsiilt:  the  Bouroesi  in  11  Klugs  xviii.-xx.;  J I  Chron. 
xxix.-xxxii.;  and  laa,  xjtxvi.-xxxix;  R.  W.  Rogcni, 
Ifitt.  af  Babylonia  and  A99]fria,  2  voIj.,  New  York,  1900; 
It,  8itik«r,  fitizckiah  ami  hU  Agt.  London.  1807;  L.  B. 
PatOD,  Ew!m  Hi»L  of  Syria  and  FaieMiinf.  lb.  1901; 
J.  V.  Fmaek.  SantutrUta  FeldtUge  Qefjtn  Juda,  in  Mtttrilun' 
oen  der  vordmaiaiifchen  Q^uiUdrnfi,  vUi.  4,  Berlin.  1903; 
O.  Weber,  Sanherih,  K6nig  turn  Awayrien,  in  Der  cUi« 
Orient,  vi.  3,  Leipaie,  1903;  DB,  li.  376-379;  EB,  ii. 
2O5ft-0O;  the  oommentariM^  on  the  ScHptuml  fwuruea: 
and  C.  F.  K«iit.  The  Studene*  Old  Teetament,  U.  49^502, 
New  York,  1905. 

HIBBERT  LECTURES;  Next  to  the  Bampton 
and  the  Boyle  lectorea  perhaps  the  moat  note- 
w^orthy  of  the  lectureships  in  Great  Britain.  The 
lectureship  is  named  from  Robert  Hjbbert  (1770- 
1849),  an  Eng^sh  Unitarian,  whose  business  iiiter- 
ests  were  in  Jamaica.  In  1847  he  executed  a  deed 
conveying  to  trustees  after  tlie  death  of  bis  wife 
190,000  in  American  radroad  stocks,  the  income 
to  be  applied  in  a  way  *'  most  conducive  to  the 
spread  of  Christianity  in  its  most  simple  and  In- 
tel litn  ble  form,  and  to  the  unfettered  exercise  of  the 
right  of  private  judi^ment  in  matters  of  rehgion.^' 
The  income  from  the  funds  was  used  for  some  time 
in  forwarding  the  independent  research  of  student** 
for  the  mmistry  whose  attainments  were  regarded 
as  especially  brilliant.  In  1S7hS^  however,  a  part 
of  the  funds  waa  eet  apart  for  a  limited  series  of 
years  for  the  establisbment  of  a  lectureship  to  deal 
with  the  history  of  the  religions  of  the  world.  The 
result  is  a  series  of  volumea  most  of  which  have 
taken  their  place  as  classics  in  the  subjects  of  which 
they  treat.  Many  of  the  volumes  have  passed 
through  several  editions,  and  a  new  uniform  edition 
has  been  issued,  Ixjndon,  1S91-97.  The  foOowing 
is  a  bst  of  the  lecturers  and  their  subjects: 

1S78.  F.  Max  Mallpr,  Leciurta  on  the  Oritrtn  and  Grou^ 
of  Reliojon,  at  lUuttraied  bji  iha  Religiona  of  India,  Oxftird^ 
1878. 

1879.  P.  Le  Page  Renouf,  Lecturea  on  the  Orioin  and 
Or@wth  of  lieliffion.  off  illuatrated  by  the  Reliffhn  of  Ancient 
Bmrpt,  I^ndon.  1S80. 

1880.  J.  E.  Henan.  T!%e  Infivence  of  the  InalUutwnM, 
Thought  and  Culture  txf  Home  on  Chriatianity  and  the  De- 
velopment of  the  Catholie  Church,  ib.  18^. 

1881.  T.  W,  Rhys  Davids.  I^ciurea  on  tha  Origin  and 
Growth  of  Relinion,  aa  Htuairated  by  eome  Pointa  in  the 
Hialarv  of  fjidutn  Budflhiem,  tb.  1882. 

1882.  A.  Kupncn.  National  Rdioiona  and  Univeraal  Re- 
liQione,  ib.  1882. 

1883.  a  Beard,  Tfie  Reformation  of  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury in  ita  Reiatian  to  Modern  Thou{iht  and  Knowtedffe^  ib. 
1883, 

I88i  A.  K<« villa,  t^cturea  on  the  Ottftn  and  Orirtplh  of 
Relmon,  aa  lUuatrated  by  the  Native  Reiiffione  of  Mexico 
and  Peru,  ib.  1884. 

1885.  O.  rfleiderer.  The  Inffuenee  of  the  Apoatie  Paul  on 
the  Dei^lopmeni  of  Chri»tianilv\  ib.  1885. 
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1886.  J.  Rhys,  Lectwrt%  on  (ke  Origin  and  Orowih  of  Re- 
liaion,  OM  lUuatratmi  by  CeUie  HmUhendam,  ib.  1887. 

1887.  A.  H.  Sayoe,  Ledurea  on  the  Oriain  and  Growth  of 
Relioion,  ae  lUuetrated  by  the  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Baby- 
ioniana,  ib.  1887. 

1888.  E.  Hatch.  The  Influence  of  Greek  Ideae  and  Umgee 
ui>on  the  ChrieHan  Church,  edited  by  A.  M.  Fairbairn,  ib. 
1890. 

1891.  E.  Goblet  d'Alviella,  Leduree  on  the  Origin  and 
Growth  of  the  Conception  of  God,  aa  lUuetrated  by  Anthro- 
pology and  Hietory,  ib.  1891. 

1892.  C.  Q.  Montefiore,  Lecturea  on  the  Origin  and  Growth 
of  Religion,  ae  lUuetrated  by  the  Religion  of  the  Andent  He- 
brewe,  ib.  1893. 

1893.  C.  B.  Upton,  The  Baeee  of  Religioue  Belief,  ib. 
1894. 

1894.  J.  Drummond,  Via,  Veritae,  Vita:  Leduree  on 
Chrietianity  in  ite  moet  eimple  and  inteUigible  Form,  ib. 
1895. 

HICKES,  GEORGE:  English  nonjuror;  b.  at 
Newsham,  near  Thirak  (20  m.  n.w.  of  York),  York- 
shire, June  20,  1642;  d.  in  London  Dec.  15,  1715. 
He  studied  at  St.  John's  and  Magdalen  Colleges, 
Oxford  (B.A.,  1663;  M.A.,  1665;  B.D.,  1675),  and 
became  fellow  at  Lincoln  1664;  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Lauderdale  1676,  and  ac- 
companied him  to  Scotland;  was  made  prebendary 
of  Worcester  and  vicar  of  All  Hallows,  Barking, 
1680,  chaplain  to  the  king  1681,  and  dean  of 
Worcester  1683.  Refusing  the  oath  of  allegiance 
after  the  revolution  of  1688,  he  was  deprived  of  his 
deanery  1690,  and  for  the  rest  of  his  hfe  .lived 
chiefly  in  London  in  more  or  less  close  concealment. 
In  1694  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Thetford  by 
the  nonjurors.  He  published  many  sermons  and 
controversial  tracts,  wrote  the  preface  for  a  **  re- 
formed "  version  of  John  Austin's  Devotions  (see 
Austin,  John),  and  edited  Thomas  k  Kempis; 
his  Lingtuirum  veteram  aeptentrioncUium  thesaurus 
grammatico-crUicus  et  archijBologicus  (Oxford,  1703- 
1705)  is  a  work  of  much  learning  and  industry. 

Bibuoorapht:  T.  Lathbury,  A  Hiat.  of  the  Nonjurora, 
London^  1862;  DNB,  xxvi.  350-354  (gives  full  list  of  his 
works);  W.  H.  Hutton.  English  Church  .  .  .  16X6-1714, 
pp.  244,  316,  343,  Londou.  1903. 

HICKOCK,  LAURENS  PERSEUS:  Presbyterian; 
b.  at  Bethel,  Conn.,  Dec.  29,  1799;  d.  at  Amherst, 
Mass.,  May  6,  1888.  He  was  educated  at  Union 
College  (B.A.,  1820),  and  after  studying  theology 
privately  was  ordained  to  the  Congregational  min- 
istry in  1824.  He  held  pastorates  in  that  denom- 
ination at  Kent,  Conn.  (1824-29),  and  Litchfield, 
Conn.  (1829-36),  and  from  1836  to  1844  was  pro- 
fessor of  theology  in  Western  Reserve  College,  O. 
He  then  accepted  a  call  to  the  professorship  of  the 
same  subject  in  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  a 
position  which  he  held  until  1852,  resigning  to  be- 
come professor  of  mental  and  moral  science  and 
vice-president  of  Union  College.  In  1862  he  be- 
came acting  president  of  the  same  institution,  of 
which  he  was  full  president  from  1866  to  1868.  In 
the  latter  year  he  retired  from  active  life.  He 
wrote  Rational  Psychology  (New  York,  1849);  A 
System  of  Moral  Science  (1853);  Empirical  Psy- 
chology (1854);  Rational  Cosmology  (1858);  Crea- 
tor and  Creation  (1872);  Humanity  Immortal  (1872); 
and  Logic  of  Reason  (1875). 

mCKS,  ELIAS:  Friend;  b.  at  Hempstead,  L.  I., 
Mar.  19,  1748;   d.  at  Jericho,  L.  I.,  Feb.  27,  1830. 


He  was  a  mechanic  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  but 
later  devoted   himself  to  agriculture.    When  he 
was  twenty-seven  he  began  to  have  "  openings  lead- 
ing to  the  ministry,''  and  subsequently  became  i    ' 
noted  preacher,  traveling  extensively  among  the 
Yearly  Meetings  of  American  Friends.    When  the 
more  liberal  element  of  the  Society  broke  off  from 
the  more  conservative  wing  in    1827  they  were 
called  Hicksites,  and  this  separation  extended  to 
New  York,  Baltimore,  Ohio,  and  Indiana.    (See 
Friends,  Society  op,  I.,  §  6.)     Many  were  Unitari- 
ans, and  some  of  Hicks 's  statements  undoubtedly 
tend  in  this  direction.     His  philanthropic  activitief 
were  varied  and  effective.     He  published  Obtervor 
tians  on  Slavery  (New  York,  1811);  Extemponm^ 
aus  Discourses   (Philadelphia,    1825);  Jownd   of 
Religious  Life  and  Labors   (5th  ed.,  New  York, 
1832).  Isaac  Sharplebs. 

Bibuoobapht:   F.  8.  Turner,  The  Quakera,  pp.  29(h39S   et 

paarim,  London.  1889;    American  Chvtrdi  Hutam  Strue, 

xii.  248-264.  New  York.  1894. 

HICKSITES.    See  Hicks,  Elias;   Friends,  So- 
ciety OP,  I.,  §  6. 

HIERAC AS,  HIERACITES :  An  early  heretic  and 
his  followers,  important  for  the  eariy  histoiy  ^ 
monasticism,  and    known    principally  from  £pi' 
phanius  (Hcer.,  Ixvii.).    Arius,  however,  as  quoted 
by  Epiphanius  (I.e.),  condemns  the  Christologf  of 
Hieracas,   Valentinus,  Manes,  and  Sabellius,  vid 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  another  Hieracas.  H 
he  lived  to  be  over  ninety  (as  Epiphanius  sasais), 
his  birth  would  have  fallen  not  long  after  275. 
According  to  Epiphanius,  he  lived  at  LeontopolUf 
and  was  a  man  of  the  greatest  learning.  He  knew 
the  Bible  almost  by  heart,  composed  a  series  of 
commentaries  in  Greek  and    Egyptian  (Goptic)f 
and  wrote  a  great  work  on  the  Creation,  and  some 
psalms.     He  made  his  living  by  his  skill  as  a  copy- 
ist.    His  manner  of  life  was  extremely  ascetic,  in- 
cluding celibacy,  complete  abstinence  from  wine, 
and  the  reduction  of  food  to  the  barest  necessari^      | 
His  influence  on  the  like-minded  soon  assembled 
round  him  an  ascetic  community,  who  went  eve^ 
beyond  their  teacher  in  severity.     Hieracas  saw  i** 
the  teaching  of  physical  purity  and  self-denial  tb^ 
essential  difference  between  the  Old  and  New  Te^' 
taments.     He  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  ^^^ 
making  the  risen  life  a  wholly  spiritual  one.   ff^ 
doubted  the  salvation  of  those  who  died  in  infanc^^ 
even  baptized,  because  without  knowledge  ther^^ 
could  be  no  conflict,  and  without  conflict  no  re — 
ward.     Epiphanius  admits  his  orthodoicy  on  the 
Trinity.     His  Scriptural  tendencies  and  his  theo- 
retical and  speculative  attitude  toward  renuncia- 
tion of  the  world  may  be  traced  to  the  influence  of 
Origen.     If  his  monks  were  also  his  scholars,  tMs 
would  be  one  of  the  earliest  instances  of  an  ascetic 
community  devoted  at  the  same  time  to  learning. 
According  to  Macarius  .figyptius,  there  were  fol- 
lowers of  his  teaching,  known  as  Hieracites,  as  late 
as  the  end  of  the  fourth  century. 

(Adolp  Harnack.) 

Biblioorapht:  C.  W.  F.  Walch.  Hiatnrie  der  Keieereien,  L 
81&-823.  11  vols..  Leipsic.  1762-85:  MoeUer.  Chriatiam 
Church,  i.  287.  355;  Harnack.  Dogma,  iii.  29.  W  aqq^ 
112,  128.  iv.  8;   idem,  Qeachichte,  i.  467-468.  ii.  I,  pp.  83- 
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i.  24-25;  Neandsr,  ChriMinn  ChurrJt.  i  713- 
2005-00. 

IHY  (from  Gk.  hieros^  '*  sacred,"  and 
e  "):  Tlie  nile  of  sticred  things;  then 
lers  organized  for  such  rule.  The  Ho 
I  probably  presents  tlie  most  perfect 
B  hicrnrcliy  organized  monarcliicjilly^ 
jwer  centering  in  the  pope,  and  most 
itied,  biith  with  respect  to  order« — 
its,  deacons  {the  ordines  juri^  diinni)^ 
onSi  acolytes,  exorcists,  lectisrs,  door- 
r  (the  ordinejf  juris  ecckjiiaalici),  and 

to  jurisdiction — arciibislioj)s,  metro- 
tfcli-H,  patriarchs,  deans,  vicars,  eardi- 
,  etc.  In  the  CI  ret' k  Churcii  the  hier- 
(Bnization  is  oliji^archical:  above  tlie 
ftrchs  there  is  no  pope.  In  the  Evan- 
ihes,  where  the  State  rules  the  Chnrch, 
of  the  hierarchical  apparatus  may  be 
n  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Prup- 

while,  when  the  Church  is  established 
pie  of  univer8:d  priesthood,  and  the  con- 
ies it>«ir,  as  in  the  American  churches 
^ee  churches  in  Europe*  all  hierarchy 
See  Cburch;  Clehgy;  JuHismcTioN, 
CAl;  Urbehs,  Holy, 

ES:  A  persecutor  and  literary  oppf> 
irfy  Christians;  d.  not  before  300.  He 
be  Sosslanus  Hierocles  of  an  inscription 
ra  between  Mar,  1,  293,  aufl  May  1, 
»mor  of  the  province  to  which  Palmyra 
ed.  The  responHibitity  for  the  out- 
I  perst?cution  of  Diocletian  is  placed 
him  by  Lactantius  (De  morte  per^ecu- 
;  De  ditnnis  iTmiititiumibuft,  V.,  ii.  12). 
of  Bithynia,  he  was  at  Nicomedia,  the 
rf  the  pcrstccution  and  the  place  where 
t  out,  when  the  church  there  was  de.s- 
jb.  23,  303,  and  the  edict  against  the 
iomulgated  the  next  day.     He  was  sue- 

0  governorship  of  Bithynia  by  Priscil- 
ecame  prefect  of  all  Egj^pt,     Here  also 

1  the  Christians,  even  confining  Chris- 
and  virgins  dedicated  to  the  ascetic 
I  of  debauchery.  The  Christian  Mile- 
Alexandria,  accused  him  to  his  face  of 

the  provisions  of  the  law,  and  struck 
18  tortured  and  thrown  into  the  sea. 
m  one  of  the  two  literary  antagonists 
Hans  whom  Lactantiu.^  describes  {Ih 
»,  v.,  ii,  2)  as  coming  forward  in  the 
I,  In  the  fow^  extant  fragments  of  his 
bars  as  the  upholder  of  a  philosophic 

which,  however,  did  not  exclude  a 
Cult.     Its  Une  of  attack  is  dependent 

Pori>hyr>';  especially  in  the  attempt 
inconsistencies  in  the  Scriptures.  He 
k|teater  detad  Poqihyrj- s  suggestion 
PK  between  Christ  and  A]>oilonius  of 
for  of  the  latter.     With  Hicrocles  the 

criticism,  which  had  before  been 
etlcal.  became  practical  and  gained  an 
the  goveniment.   (K,  J.  Nermann.) 

The   tract  of   Eu*i.>liiti»,   Cnntra   Hieroclmi, 
Rubliahi?d  Oxford,    1852.      W ,    Cave, 


Seriptorum  erclaByintiromm  hi-nt  litrraria,  i.  131,  ii,  IHJt 
lAjndon,  1088;  C.  Fleury,  IfUL  ecd/ tiotlM/tw!,  IL,  viiL  30, 
36  vols,.  Pari**.  1704-38;  Tillemont,  Memmrt;  xiii.  3:t3; 
A.  J.  Masoa,  Th^  Ptiraecution  of  Diocletian,  pp.  58-108, 
Combri  !«(*.  \S7fK  Ne»nfler.  Chruitian  Churdi,  i  173- 
174;    DCB,  iiL  2t^-27;    KL,  v,  2013'13. 

HIEROGLYPHICS.     See  Insckiptions,  I. 

HIERONYMITES,  hoi'Vron'i-maits  (HERMITS 
OF  ST.  JEROME):  The  name  of  four  ndigious 
orders  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  which  lived 
after  the  rule  of  the  August ini an  canons  or  her- 
mits. 

1.  The  Spanisli  HieroDymltes  were  established 
in  the  dioces*;  of  Toledo  about  1370  by  V'asco,  a 
Portuguese  Franciscan  tertiary^  and  Pedrtj  Fer- 
nando Pecha  of  Guadalajara,  chanilierlain  of  Peter 
the  Cruti.  The  order  was  confirmed  by  Gregory 
XI.  in  1^74,  and  spread  rapidly  through  Spain  and 
J'ortugal,  extending  even  to  America.  Uh  chief 
monasteries  in  Spain  were  Santa  Maria  de  Guadc- 
lupe,  San  Yuste,  San  Isidor  in  Seville,  and  the  Es- 
cnrial  near  Madrid.  In  Portugal  it  possessed  the 
monastery  of  Belem,  near  Lisbon.  The  habit  of 
the  onler.  whose  meml>er.s  were  fuvorite  confessors 
of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  monarchs,  is  a 
coarse  white  cassock  with  a  sm:dl  black  cowl  and  a 
black  scapular.  An  order  of  Hicnmymite  nuns 
was  founded  in  I37.'j  by  Maria  Clarcias  of  Toledo, 
but  did  not  take  solenm  vows  until  the  time  of  Pot)e 
Julius  II.  Their  habit  was  a  white  ca.sstick  and 
brottTi  scapular.  Their  last  convents  fell  in  the 
Carlist  struggles  of  1835, 

2.  The  ObBcrvantine  Hleronymites  were  foundeil 
by  Lupus  Olivet  us  (Lope  d'Olmedo),  third  general 
of  the  Spanish  Hleronymites  (d.  1433),  and  were 
confirmed  by  Martin  V,  in  142G.  In  Spain  the 
order  wns  united  with  the  other  II ierony mites  in 
1595,  but  in  Italy,  wdierc  it  was  known  as  the  Con- 
gregation of  St,  Jerome  of  Ijombardy,  it  possessed 
monasteries  uj)  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
centiUT'. 

3.  The  Poor  Hermits  of  St,  Jerome  were  estab- 
lished  near  Muntchello  in  Italy  in  1377  by  Pietro 
Gambacorti  or  Petrus  de  Pisis  (d.  1435),  xvlio 
formed  his  community  from  converted  robbers. 
The  rule  wns  exceedingly  strict,  but  was  mitigated 
in  1444  and  exchanged  for  that  of  St.  Augustine  in 
1568.  In  the  seventeenth  century  scvernl  coni- 
mimities  of  henrdts  in  Bavaria  and  the  Tyrol  joined 
this  order,  Init  it  now  h:Ls  only  a  few  monasteries,* 
especially  one  in  Viterbo  and  one  in  Rome. 

4.  The  Congregatio  Fesulana  or  Clerici  apostolici 
Sancti  Hieronymi  Jestiati  was  established  in  140(t 
at  Fiesole  by  Carlo  de  Montegranelli.  The  order 
was  suppressed  in  1668  by  Clement  IX.,  and  most 
of  its  members  joined  the  Poor  Hermits  of  St. 
Jerome.  (O.  ZocKLERt.) 

BniLiooRAPHT:  1.  P.  lie  la  Vega,  Chrtmicmi  frtitTium  Hitro- 
nymiUini  ordinin^  Oomplntmn^  1539;  Helyot,  Ordrtm 
nionastUftiea,  ill.  42.3-447;  Heitnbuchfir^  Ofden  und  Kon- 
artffTititmtn,  li,  235-237;  KL.  v.  2014-16;  L.  Hol(<t4'niiM!, 
Co(icx  reffidarum  monaMieantm  et  eanonicantm,  etb  M. 
BrcK-kiis  vi„  Additiimenta.  I.  10-87,  Augsburg.  1759. 
2.  Euwhio  Cn?!m  onenae.  O  vtro  dtlla  PtA-i  «  proqrtMi  ffr 
monachi  Girronimiani.  Cremntitk.  1645;  Helyot.  ut  jiup* 
ifi.  447-456;  KL.  v.  2015-lft;  HturabwheT.  ut  mip,,  ii. 
230;  L.  Holflteiiiuit,  ut.  »up,,  iii..  Additammta,  xxvi,  43 
sqq.     3.    P.     BoQnacioli,    Pisana    Eremua^    vittF    et   gtiia 
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eremitarum  Ilieronymi^  Venice.  1092;  A.  M.  Bonucd, 
l$toria  della  vita  e  miracoli  del  .  .  .  Pietro  Oambaeorti, 
Rome,  1716;  Helyot,  ut  sup.,  iv.  1-17;  Uetmbucher,  ut 
Bup.,  ii.  237-230;  KL,  v.  2016-17.  4.  Helyot.  iv.  18-25; 
Udmbucher,  ut  sup.,  ii.  239-240;  KL,  y.  2017. 

HIERONYlfUS.    See  Jerome. 

HIGH  CHURCH.    See   England,  Church  of, 

II.,  §  5. 

HIGH  PLACES. 

Sacred  Mountains  in  Ethnic  Religions  (11). 

West-Semitic  Worship  on  Mountains  (I  2). 

Hebrew  High  Places  (i  3). 

Their  Number  and  Location  (I  4). 

High  Places  in  Codes  and  History  (I  5). 

Opposing  Interests  and  Ideas  (I  6). 

In  all  primitive  cults  the  jurisdiction  of  a  deity 
is  regarded  as  restricted  within  limits  comparatively 
confined.  Each  spot  may  have  its  resident  spirit 
who  is  for  that  spot  the  god  or,  as  the  Semites  say, 
the  baal,  ''  lord.''  Early  anthropomorphism  con- 
ceived such  a  baal  as  having  a  fixed  residence  in 
that  place,  which  was  therefore  a  sanctuary  from 
which  he  seldom  or  never  wandered. 

I.  Sacred  It  was  in  this  way  that  Yahweh  was 
Mountains  conceived  to  have  taken  up  his  abode 

in  Ethnic  in  the  Temple  of  Solomon  (I  Kings 
Religions,  viii.  13;  Ps.  xxiv.  7-10).  It  was  a 
long  step  in  advance  of  this  stage  in 
religious  thought  when,  e.g.,  the  Assyrians  could 
think  of  Asshur  going  forth  with  his  hosts  to  foreign 
conquests,  or  the  Hebrews  of  Yahweh  as  coming 
from  "  Seir  "  to  do  battle  for  his  people  (Judges 
V.  4-5).  The  earlier  condition  is  illustrated  fre- 
quently in  the  Old  Testament,  where  baal  is  the 
first  (or  second)  element  of  a  compound  place-name. 
This  Semitic  principle  is  illustrated  further  by  the 
fact  that  "  Melcarth  is  Baal  of  Tyre,  AstArte  the 
Baalath  of  Byblus;  there  was  a  Baal  of  Lebanon, 
of  Mt.  Hermon,  of  Mt.  Poor,  and  so  forth  "  (Smith, 
Rel.  of  Sent.,  1st  ed.,  p.  93).  Among  the  spots 
which  deity  inhabits  are  the  crests  of  hill  and  moun- 
tain. This  is  abundantly  exemplified  in  both 
primitive  and  advanced  cults.  In  early  Cretan 
worship  a  notable  place  was  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Cretan  mountain  mother  (A.  Evans,  in  Annual  of 
the  British  School  at  Athens,  vii.  29,  1900-01,  cited 
in  J.  E.  Harrison,  Prolegomena  to  ,  .  .  Greek  Re- 
ligion, p.  498,  Cambridge,  1903).  In  the  developed 
Greek  religion  the  cult  of  Zeus  shows  many  sanc- 
tuaries on  the  mountain-tops,  such  as  Mt.  Laphys- 
tos  in  Beotia,  Mt.  Pelion,  Olympus  in  Thessaly 
(Famell,  Cults  of  the  Greek  States,  i.  50-52,  Oxford, 
1896).  The  Acroj)olis  at  Athens  was  the  site  of 
the  most  famous  temples  of  the  region.  The  Per- 
sians had  their  Alburz,  the  people  of  India  their 
Meru.  The  Javanese  placed  their  paradise,  the 
home  of  spirits  and  gods,  on  the  crests  of  their  high- 
est mountain  (E.  B.  Tyler,  Primitiife  Culture,  p.  60, 
Boston,  1874).  In  the  Semitic  sphere  the  baalim 
were  generally  connected  \\Tith  fertility,  and  con- 
sequently their  sanctuaries  were  probably  early 
located  at  the  springs  and  watery  bottoms  whence 
fertility  seemed  to  have  its  source.  But  according 
to  Semitic  notions  there  were  two  great  reservoirs 
whence  fertilizing  waters  issued;  one  below  the 
earth,  from  which  springs  and  rivers  sprang;  and 


one  above  the  firmament  or  sky,  whence  came  the 
rains  (Gen.  i.  5-7;  in  Gen.  vii.  1  both  sources  are 
represented  as  contributing  to  the  flood).    Fre- 
quently the  clouds  gathered  about  a  mountain-top 
and  thence  spread  to  deposit  their  moisture;  hence 
the  smnmits  whence  the  rain  seemed  to  come  were 
regarded  as  homes  of  baals  and  their  appropriate 
sanctuaries.    A  second  cause  of  the  selection  o^ 
hilltops  as  places  of  worship  was  the  conception  oi 
heaven-gods  who  were  most  appropriately  wor- 
shiped on  the  hills  (Smith,  ut  sup.,  pp.  470-471)- 
The  notion  of  n^ountain  deities  and  of  consequent 
worship  on  the  hills  is  especially  dominant  in  iM 
Semitic    realm.    Arameans    attributed    Israelitic 
victory  to  the  supposed  fact  that  Yahweh  wslci  & 
god  of  the  mountain  (I  Kings  zx.  23, 28).    Assyr^^ 
deities  were  wont  to  gather  on  the  heights  (l8&- 
xiv.  13).     Mt.  Sinai  was  a  sacred  spot  before     'tbe 
Hebrews  left  Egypt,  took  its  name  from  the  Ba^1)y- 
lonian-Himyaric  moon-god  Sin  (see   Babtlofj^ia, 
VII.,  2,  §  5);  Horeb-Sinai  was  during  Hebrew     lib- 
tory  the  sacred  mountain  (Deut.  xxxiii.  2;  F^U). 
iii.  1),  with  which  Yahweh  is  connected  in  Juf^ges 
(v.  4--5),  whither  Elijah  returned  for  commu^c^ion 
with  him  (I  Kings  xix.),  while  it  was  the  go^u.3  of 
pilgrimages  during  the  eariy  Christian  oentta^jvies. 
Reminiscences  of  earlier  worship  on  the  hill»      are 
seen  in  the  ziggurats  of  Babylonia,  elevated  sc^me- 
times  to  seven  or  eight  stories. 

That  the  branch  of  Semites  to  which  the  Heb  -anews 
belonged  used  heights  as  places  of  worship  is  a^lDim- 
dantly  attested  in  Scripture.    The  Moabites      bad 
altars  on  Mt.  Pisgah  (Num.  xxiii.  14),  Mt.    Sror 
(xxiii.  28-30),  other  imnamed  places  (xxii.     41^ 
xxiii.    1),    and   other   Moabitic     high 
2.  West-   places  were  Bajith,  Dibon,  and  ^ebo 
Semitic     (Isa.  xv.  2;    cf.  Jer.  xlviii.  Z5),  and 
WorBhip    possibly  Bamoth-baal  and  Beth-baaU 
on         meon  (Josh.  xiii.  17),  while  one  of  their 
Mountains,  deities  was  Baal-peor.     A  high  place 
has    been    discovered    at    Petra  (cf. 
Biblical  World,  xvii.  2,  xxi.  170,  xxvii.  386;  Ben- 
zinger,  ArchOohgie,  p.  320,  ed.  of  1907).    Further 
illustrations  of  this  are   the   frequent  notice  in 
the  Old   Testament  of  high  places  used  by  the 
(}anaanites  (Num.  xxxiii.  52;   Deut.  xii.  2).     Zeus 
oreias,  ^*  Zeus  of  the  mountain,"  is  named  on  a 
post-Christian  inscription  found  near  Saida,  and 
Jacob  of  Sarug  knew  of  idolatrous  high  places  in 
the  early  sixth  century.    Among  the  ancestors  and 
leaders  of  the  Hebrews  it  is  recorded  of  Abraham 
that  the  site  of  the  intended  sacrifice  of  Isaac  was 
on  a  mountain  (Gen.  xxii.  2);    of  Jacob  that  he 
"  offered  sacrifice  upon  the  mount "  (Gen.  xxxi. 
54),  in  this  case  possibly  an  artificial  mound;  Moses 
built  an  altar  on  the  hill  from  which  he  had  viewed 
the  battle  between  Amalek  and  Israel  (Ex.  xvii. 
15);  Joshua  built  an  altar  on  Mt.  Ebal  (Josh.  viii. 
30;  cf.  Deut.  xxvii.  4-5,  in  which  Moses  commands 
the  erection  of  an  altar  there).  The  case  is  strength- 
ened by  the  fact  that  for  events  having  sacred  or 
solemn  significance  heights  were  frequently  chosen. 
The  death  of  Aaron  took  place  on  Mt.  Hor  (Num. 
XX.  22-29),  and  of  Moses  on  Nebo  (Deut.  xxxiv. 
1-5).    Moabites  (Isa.  xv.  2)  and  Hebrews  alike 
went  to  the  hills  to  mourn  (cf .  the  mourning  for  the 
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daughter  of  Jepbthnh,  Judges  xi.  40).  The  omele 
m  Ileut.  xxxiii.  IC*  impiies  worshi[i  on  the  moun- 
iains  led  by  the  tribes  of  lesacliar  and  &bulnti. 
That  the  high  places  used  by  Israel  during  the 
period  of  the  kings  were  taken  over  from  the  pre- 
\  Hebraic  inhabit anta  of  Caoaan  is  held  as  almost 
iomatic.  The  eatablishnient  of  a  new  holy  place 
about  usually  through  some  supernatural 
rpheDomenoQ  (as  Jacob's  dream,  which  showed  that 
the  spot  was  the  hauBi  of  deity,  Gen.  xxviii.  10 
sqq.«  or  the  appearance  of  the  angel  of  destruction 
&t  the  threshing-floor  of  Araimah,  11  Sam.  xxiv. 
16).  For  mountain-topa  slh  plaecK  of  worship  under 
the  Hebrews  cf,  I  Kingjs  xiv.  23;  II  Kings  xvi.  4^ 
3cvii,  ID;  Hos.  iv.  13;  Jer.  ii.  20,  iii.  6,  vii.  2;  Ezek, 
vi-  13,  XX.  27- 2U.  Especially  illumiaatiiig  is  Jer. 
iii»  2,  where  **  high  places"  is  the  rendering  of  ^he- 
f^ajfimt  ffomshaphah,  "  to  be  bare^"  the  idea  prob- 
ably betng  that  bare  peaks,  ofTering  an  unobstrueted 
-view  of  heaven,  were  especially  propitious.  Ac- 
csordlng  to  Ps.  Ixviii.  15,  God  especially  desires  to 

Id  well  on  the  hill  of  Zion. 
The  Hebrew  temi  bamah  (pL  bamoth),  "high 
place  "  (cf.  Aasyr.  bamatu,  pL  Immati,  the  latter 
l.ised  in  the  sense  of  "  hill  count r\'  "),  probably 
meAoa  **  a  crest.'*  That  the  term  is  nat  nien^ly 
figurative  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  people  "  go 
Up  '*  to  the  high  place  (I  Sam.  ix.  13,  19;  Isa.  xv. 
2)  and  '*  come  down  *'  frfjm  it  (I  Sam, 

t3.  Hebrew  x.  5,  ix.  25;  cf.  Ezek.  xx.  29).  The 
High  word  has  occasionally  the  significance 
Places,  of  "  mountain  stronghold  "  (Ezek. 
xxxvi.  2),  and  so  (in  the  plural)  is 
iqrmbolical  of  dominion  (Deut,  xxxii.  13;  II  Sam. 
xxiL  34;  Isa,  Iviii.  14).  But  in  general  the  use  of 
the  word  h  rehgious;  it  may  have  lost  its  physical 
meaning  and  have  come  to  denote  simply  "  sanc- 
tuary," though  generally  as  an  elevation.  In  prose 
it  always  means  a  place  of  worship,  though  it  is 
^manymous  ai  times  with  gibh*cji,  **  hill,"  and 
ramah,  "lofty  place  "  (cf.  Ezek.  xx.  28-29,  xvi. 
16,  24-25,  31,  39).  It  occurs  in  the  plural  as  an 
element  in  names  (Num.  xxi.  19-20,  28,  R.  V.;  Josh, 
xiii.  17);  and  it  is  found  on  the  Moabite  Stone  (q.v.) 
as  the  name  of  a  Moabitic  sanctuary  for  Chcmosh 
(line  3)  and  as  an  element  in  a  plaee-nanjc  (tine 
27).     It  is  debatable  whether  *'  all  t he  worship  of 

»01d  Israel  was  worship  at  the  high  places  "  (EB, 
11,  2066),  dnce  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  at  all 
the  shrines,  e.g.,  under  the  sacred  trees  (see  Groviw 
AXD  Tkees,  Sacked),  "  high  places  "  existed 
(though  cf.  I  Kings  xiv.  23).  Yet  that  the  word 
waa  not  always  used  in  its  physical  sense  appears 
from  the  cases  in  which  the  bamoth  were  in  valleys 
_  (Jer.  vii.  31,  xix.  2,  5),  in  cities  (I  Kings  xiii.  32; 
J I  Ktngis  xvii.  9,  29,  xxiii.  6),  in  the  temple  (Jer 
vii.  31;  Ezek.  xvi,  34),  at  the  entrance  tci  the  city 
(II  King!B  xxiii.  8),  or  near  the  city  (I  Sam,  ix.  25, 
X,  5).  In  these  cases  the  bamah  must  have  been 
I  Artificial  mound,  perhap.«!  resembling  on  a  small 
locale  the  Babylonian  ziggiuut  (cf.  the  notice  of  the 
Pfaenlcian  coin,  ut  sup.).  It  is  to  be  noted  that  in 
vome  caaen  these  ziggurats  bore  the  name  of  moim- 
tain  or  hill,  thus  revealing  the  idea  which  under- 
lay their  construction.  This  artificial  construction 
Is  made  quit^j  clear  by  the  cases  in  which  the  bamah 


is  dijiiinguished  from  the  hiD  on  whidi  it  stood  (I 
Kings  xi.  7,  xiv.  23;  Ezek.  vi.  3).  The  accessories 
of  the  iiigh  places  were  the  maz^hak,  a  stone  pillar 
(see  Memorj-'^ls  ano  Sacred  Stone^s);  the  ash- 
erah  (q.v.),  a  ivooden  post  or  pole;  t!ie  altar  (q.v.); 
often  imaejes  of  some  description  (see  iMAGEi^  and 
Image  Worship,  L,  andct".  II  Cliron.  xiv.  3);  Ephod 
and  Temphim  (qq.v.;  cf.  Judges  viii.  27,  xvii.  5; 
i  Sam.  xxi.  9);  often  a  sacred  tree  (I  Sam.  xxii. 
6);  a  structure  like  a  house  or  shrine,  cf.  the 
''  houses  of  high  places  "  (1  Kings  xii.  31  ^  xiii.  32; 
II  Kin^  xxiii,  19).  A  house  for  the  ark  is  indi- 
cated at  Shiloh  (1  Sam.  iii,  3),  and  one  ai  Nob 
(I  Sara.  xxi.  9),  while  at  these  places  were  pmb- 
ably  deposited  sacred  troptiies,  e.g.^  of  war  (cf.  the 
last  passage  cited).  Tlie  attendants  were  kohanimt 
"  priests  "  (I  Kings  xii.  32,  xiii,  2,  32),  called  also 
kemarim  {II  ICings  xxiii.  5);  k^aihtnihim  and  ke- 
tHiesfmthf  **  male  and  female  diviners,"  perliaps  in 
the  latter  case  prostitutes  (Hos.  iv.  14;  Deut. 
xxiii.  18;  I  Kings  xiv.  24,  xv.  12),  and  prophets 
(I  Sam.  X,  5,  10),  The  practiees  indicated  for  these 
places  by  Hose  a  are  festivals,  joyous  gatherings  of 
the  family  or  clan,  while  tlie  individual  was  not 
prohibited  from  attending,  with  sacrifices  and  li- 
bations, offerings  of  com,  wine,  oil,  flax^  wool,  and 
fruits;  licentious  intercourse  was  also  practised 
here,  since  female  devotees  were  attached  to  the 
shrines;  divination  was  conmion  imd  Mutilations 
(q.v.)  occurred  (Hos.  ii,  15,  17,  ix.  4;  cf.  Deut. 
Ixii.  S-8,  11). 

The  number  of  high  places  used  by  the  Hebrews 
in  perhaps  not  more  than  hinted  at  tn  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. With  those  already  named,  high  places 
were  possibly,  probably,  or  certainly  located  at 
Bochim  (Jud^s  ii,  5),  Ophrah  (vi.  24^26,  viii.  27), 
Dan    (xviii,    30),    Shiloh   (xviii.    31), 

4,  Their      Bethel  (xx.  18;    II  Kings  xxiii.  15), 

Number  Miipeh  (Judges  xi.  11-12,  x.x.  1;  cf. 
and         I  Sam.   vii.  9),   Kirjath-jearim    ("  in 

Location,  the  hill,"  I  Sjim.  vii.  1 ),  Ramah  (I  Sam. 
vii.  5,  16-17,  ix.  12),  Gibeah  (x.  5,  13), 
GUgal  (x.  8,  xi.  5,  xv.  21),  Betldehem  (xvi.  2  sqq., 
XX.  6),  Nob  (xxi.  1-2),  Hebron  (II  Sam.  xv.  7); 
Olivet  (xv.  30-32),  Gibeon  (xxi.  6;  according  to 
the  correct  reading — cf.  H.  P.  Smith's  commentary 
on  the  passage,  New  York,  1899 — the  Gibeonitea 
crucified  the  descendants  of  Saul  on  Mt,  Gibeon 
"  before  the  face  of  Yahweh,"  showing  that  a  sanc- 
tuary was  located  there;  cf,  also  1  Kings  iii.  3  sqq., 
'*  the  great  high  place  "),  an  unnamed  hill  near 
Jerusalem  (I  Kings  xi.  7),  Carmel  (I  Kings  xviii, 
19,  30;  Vespasian  is  said  to  have  offered  sacrifice 
there),  Tabor  {Hos.  v.  1),  and  GerisBim  (Josephus, 
Ant.^  XI.  viii,  2,  4).  How  continuously  these 
places  were  used  is  indicated  not  only  by  the  de- 
tail preceding  {showing  that  they  were  employed 
by  the  patriarchs,  by  Moses  and  Joshua,  by  the 
leaders  and  people  in  the  time  of  the  Judges,  of 
Samuel,  and  of  Saul),  but  also  by  the  cases  still  to 
be  cited.  High  places  were  erected  by  Solomon 
(I  Kings  iii.  3  sqq.;  II  Kings  xxiii.  12-13),  were 
used  in  the  especially  significant  reigns  of  Reho- 
boam  (I  Kings  xiv.  23),  Jeroboam  (xii.  31-32,  xiii. 
2,  32-33),  and  Asa  (xv.  14);  Elijah  Ijewails  the 
destruction  of  the  Yahweh  altars  (xix.  10,  14); 
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these  sacred  places  were  still  employed  under  Je- 
hoshaphat  (xxii.  43),  by  Jehoash,  who  was  under 
the  tutelage  of  Jehoiada  (II  Kings  xii.  3),  Amaziah 
(xiv.  4),  Azariah  (xv.  4),  Jotham  (xv.  35),  Ahaz 
(xvi.  4),  Manasseh  (xxi.  3),  and  presumably  Amon 
(xxi.  20-21).  The  first  thoroughgoing  attempt  at 
abolishment  of  these  ancient  scats  of  worship  was 
under  Josiah,  yet  Ezek.  vi.  3-7  shows  that  they 
continued  after  the  promulgation  of  the  Deutero- 
nomic  law. 

The  matter  of  the  high  places  is  important  not 
only  for  itself  but  for  its  bearing  upon  the  date 
and  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  (see  Hexatbuch). 
Into  this  connection  come  not  merely  the  sanc- 
tuaries which  were  technically  high  places,  but  the 
entire  circle  of  places  of  sacrifice  outside  the  temple 
after   Solomonic   times.    Within   the 

5.  High  Pentateuchal  codes  themselves  three 
PUces      situations    appear.     (1)  Ex.    xx.    24 

in  Codes  clearly  recognizes  the  legitimacy  of  a 
and         pluraUty  of  places  of  worship,  and  this 

History,  is  what  appears  in  history  until  Josi- 
ah's  destruction  and  defilement  of  the 
sanctuaries  outside  the  temple  and  is  echoed  in  EU- 
jah's  lament  and  his  practise  at  Carmel  (I  Kings 
xviii.  30,  "  repaired  the  altar  of  the  Lord  which 
was  broken  down  ")•  (2)  Deuteronomy  (xii.  4- 
7,  xiv.  22-23,  xv.  19-20,  xvi.  1-2,  xviii.  6,  xxvi.  2, 
etc.)  regards  one  sanctuary  and  one  alone  as  sacred 
and  legitimate  for  purposes  of  worship  (contrast 
the  use  of  the  phrase  ''  the  place  which  the  Lord 
your  God  shall  choose  "  in  these  passages  with  the 
phrase  "  in  all  places  where  I  record  my  name  " 
of  Ex.  XX.  24).  (3)  The  Priest  CJode  assumes  that 
there  is  but  one  sanctuary  and  legislates  for  it. 
With  this  diverse  usage  history  seems  to  accord. 
The  Judges  erect  altars,  Samuel  officiates  at  many 
sit«s,  Solomon's  high  places  were  not  all  the  loci  of 
foreign  cults,  Elijah's  position  has  been  shown,  while 
the  pious  kings  Asa,  Jehoshaphat,  Johoash,  Ama- 
ziah, Azariah,  and  Jotham,  as  well  as  the  evil  kings, 
used  them.  The  idea  underlying  the  use  of  the 
many  altars  seems  to  be  that  "  the  whole  land, 
being  Israel's  possession,  is  Jehovah's  house,  peo- 
ple are  convinced  that  they  may  worship  him  at 
any  place  within  it  at  which  he  may  make  himself 
known  "  (H.  Schultz,  Old  Testament  Theology,  p. 
209,  Edmburgh,  1895;  cf.  Hos.  viii.  3  sqq.;  II 
Kings  V.  17).  The  author  and  editors  of  the  Books 
of  Samuel  record  the  continued  employment  of  the 
many  altars  and  high  places  without  condemning 
it.  The  Books  of  Kings,  beginning  their  narrative 
practically  with  the  reign  of  Solomon,  assume  the 
Deuteronomic  position  and  denounce  worship  at 
these  places  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  contain 
the  story  of  Elijah  and  record  that  pious  kings  wor- 
shiped there,  while  the  author  excuses  prior  use 
of  the  bamoth  because  the  temple  was  not  yet  built 
(I  Kings  iii.  2).  Hezekiah  was  apparently  the  first 
king  who  attempted  to  do  away  with  a  cult  con- 
demned by  the  author  of  Kings  (II  Kings  xviii. 
4)*,  and  Manasseh 's  reign  saw  a  very  vigorous  re- 

♦  The  reform  of  Hexekiah  is  doubted  by  iiome  scholars  on 
the  ground  that  II  Kings  xviii.  4,  32,  xxi.  3  are  late,  and 
that  the  account  of  the  reformation  of  Jotdah  seems  to  imply 
no  earlier  efiforts. 


nascence  of  the  cult.    These  historical  facts 
explained  in  two  ways.     (1 )  Those  who  hold  to  tki^ 
substantially  Mosaic  origin  of  the  Pentateuch  le^^ 
gard  the  cult  as  the  result  of  a  defiance  of  ti^am 
Deuteronomic  and  priestly  codes,  the  pendsto^t 
wrongdoing  of  a  perverse  nation.     But  this  stLSI 
leaves  unexplained  Ex.  xx.  24.     (2)  Those  wl».^> 
deny  Mosaic  authorship  to  the  Pentateuch  um^^ 
place  the  Deuteronomic  Code  in  the  seventh  cer^- 
tury  aflirm  the  legitimacy  of  the  high  places  imt^mi 
that  code  was  written,  some  time  before  622.  The^r 
regard  that  code  as  caused  by  the  repulsion  pro- 
duced in  the  prophetic  mind  by  the  debased  ^yzm- 
cretism  of  the  worship  of  Yahweh  with  Canaanitic 
practises,  and  explain  the  renewal  of  the  cult  under 
Manasseh  as  expressing  not  only  the  personal  will 
of  that  king,  but  as  a  response  to  the  demaixis  of 
the  populace  who  repelled  what  seemed  an  attack 
upon  their  religion  in  favor  of  the  Toytl  temple  at 
Jerusalem.    The  imity  of  worship  commanded  in 
the  Deuteronomic  Code  and  assumed  in  the  Priest 
Code  is  not  that  of  Isaiah,  who  predicted  an  altar 
to  Yahweh  in  Egypt  (Isa.  xix.  19);   nor,  from  the 
standpoint  of  history,  that  of  Jeremiah,  who  speab 
of  ShUoh  as  the  place  where  Yahweh  set  his  name 
"  at  the  first  "  (Jer.  vii.  12,  14)  and  employs  the 
a  fortiori  argument  that  if  Shiloh  could  not  escape, 
surely  Jerusalem  cannot;  nor  of  Amos,  who  speaks 
of  the  desolation  of  the  high  places  as  a  part  of  the 
punishment  of  the  people  (vii.  9);    nor  of  Hosea, 
whose  complaint,  according  to  modem  conunentir 
tors,  is  not  that  the  people  worshiped  at  the  high 
places,  but  that  they  practised  there  abominable 
things  (chap,  iv.),  just  as  the  feast-days,  new  moons, 
and  sabbaths  are  not  in  themselves  vicious  bat 
only  occasions  of  wickedness  (ii.  11-13);  and  so 
things  which  the  Deuteronomic  Code  comes  to  ^^       1 
hibit,  but  which  throughout  prior  periods  had  been 
used  without  consciousness  of  wrong,  are  to  be  i** 
moved  or  destroyed  not  as  prohibited  but  as  * 
punishment  (iii.  4).    The  pre-Deuteronomic  pr^ 
p  he  tic  denunciation  is  therefore  grounded  not  upc^^ 
the  inherent  illegality  of  the  high  places  as  loci  O^ 
worship,  but  upon  the  idolatry,  confusion  of  ^®^]^ 
ship,  abominations,   and  human  sacrifices  wluc^^^ 
were    practised    there    (cf.    Jer.  vii.  31,  xi.  13< 
xix.  5). 

That,  from  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the 
temple  cult  at  Jerusalem,  a  tendency  would  be  es- 
tablished toward  centralization  of  worship  there 
was  from  the  nature  of  the  case  to  be  expected 
from  the  fact   that   the  cult  was,    under  direct 
royal  patronage.    That  such  centralization  did  not 
mature  earlier  shows  how  strong  must 
6.  Opposing  have  been  the  sentiment  of  regard  in 
Interests     the  minds  of  kings,  priests,  and  people 
and  Ideas,    for  the  shrines  hallowed  by  the  devo- 
tion and  example  of  the  patriarchs  and 
heroes  of  history  whose  names  were  associated  \^•ith 
those  places.     It  was  to  be  expected  tliat  the  pres- 
ence of  the  ark  first  at  Shiloh,  then  at  Jerusalem, 
would  exalt  those  sanctuaries  above  the  resi.     Yet 
prophets  and  godly  kings  knew  of  no  obligation  to 
worship  only  at  Jersualem.        What  was  a  priori 
likely  to  lead  to  the  discrediting  of  the  bamoth  and 
concentration  of  worship  in  the  capital  was  the  in- 
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areign  ciilt^— as  when  Solomon  built 
Cheniosh  and  Molcoh  (I  Kings  xi. 
^retk  (II  Kings  xxi,  3),  or  as  when 
irs  far  Baal  (I  Kings  xvi.  31-32) — 
and  suggestions  alien  to  the  pnre 
iwch  and  tending  to  confiiae  him  in 
Doception  with  o^her  gods  or  to  sub- 
JT  him.  The  antagoniBm  to  these 
the  pericxl  wlicn  the  two  Hebrew 
on  terms  of  amity,  and  the  syncre- 
he  northern  kingdom  Jed  had  been 
I  the  south;  and  this  antagouism 
in  the  Denteronomic  Coile — which 
tly,  but  a  prophetic  stamp.  On  the 
idlng  to  protect  the  cult  of  these 
strong  religious  coaservatisin,  ever 
>r  in  religious  evohition^  both  of  the 
eople  and  of  the  priests  who  served 
w,  and  these  would  deem  theni- 
of  their  privileges  by  prohibition 
g  hallowed  sMicred  plaeea.  The  zeal 
aded  prophets  who  realized  the  in* 
■ion  from  Yahwch  ami  obscuration 
conception  of  him,  the  prestige  car- 
ne  of  Moses  under  t!ie  protection  of 
e  Deut^ronoraic  Code  was  promul* 
ent  aw^e  and  fear  [iTOdueed  in  the 
it  the  complete  dislmrmuny  between 
aic  requirements  and  daily  pmctise 
.atn  the  fact  that  the  high  places  so 
ippeared  that  the  post  exilic  code 
I  with  them  at  all,  but  eould  legis- 
itral  sanctuary  alone.  Ezekiel,  in- 
%i  there  were  still  sporadic  cases  of 
old  shrines,  but  it  i&  clear  that  this 
iemier  report  of  the  skeptical  who 
v^recked  and  faith  in  Yahweh  made 
»  fall  of  the  holy  city,  who  turned 
aer  despair  to  the  gock  of  the  con- 
J,  to  the  sun  and  moon  ami  stars, 
imal  deities  of  a  bahh  recrudescent 
er.  xliv.)»  But  how  completely  for 
places  had  bt^en  discredited  is  most 
oved  by  the  attitude  of  the  Chron- 
8  the  history  of  the  Books  of  Samuel 
it  accord  with  the  course  events 
iken  had  the  poatexilic  ideas  gov- 
oes  of  which  he  speaks. 

Geo,  W.  Gilmore. 
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icles, by  Bertheau,  Leipeiio,  1873.  Inasmuch  as  the  nub- 
jeet  of  riie  hinh  places  furnishes  a  part  of  the  m^aterial 
which  id  a  point  of  attack  and  flefense  in  the  Pentateuohol 
dioctiwioii,  the  literature  under  Hkxatcuch  will  furaiali 
additional  matter  concerning  the  subject. 

HIGH  PRIEST. 

Official    Names,  QiaTacter,  and    Robes  acoordinff  ia  P 

a  1). 
The  Office  in  Other  DocumentH  {|  2), 
Tbo  Office  in  Historical  and  Prophetic  Writings  (fi  3), 
The  Oflioe  in  Postexilic  Times  (J  4). 

In  the  Old  Testament  the  high  priest  ia  called 
either  hakkohen,  **  the  priest  '*  (e.g,»  Lev.  iv.  6;  cf. 
I  Chron.  xvi.  39;  Neh.  xiii,  4),  or  hakkohen  hagga- 
dkolf  "the  preat  priest  "  (e.g.,  Lew  xxi.  10;  Neh. 
iii.  1),  or  hakkohen  hammQsh(43h,  *^  the  anointed 
priest  '*  (e.g.,  I^ev.  iv.  3);  also  fiakkifhen  harosh, 
"  the  chief  pnest  "  (e.g.,  II  Kings  xxv.  18).  and 
cmcc  simply  haro^sk,  "  the  ehief  '^  (II  Chron.  xxiv. 
0).  The  diitii  concerning  his  office  and  position  are 
contained  in  the  priestly  docuiiicnt  in  the  Peiita- 
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tcuch    (sec    Hexateuch).      According    to    this, 

Aaron  and  his  sons  (really  the  descendants  of  his 

two  sons  Elcazar  and  Ithamar)  arc 

I.  Official  alone  the  legitimate  possessors  of  the 
Names,     priestly   office;    among    these   Aaron 

Character,  as  high  priest  took  the  leading  pkce, 

and  Robes  and  was  the  type   of  official  whose 

according  function  at  his  death  was  to  be  as- 
to  P.  sumed  by  one  of  his  sons  (Lev.  xvi. 
32),  probably  by  the  first-bom  (cf. 
Num.  XXV.  11),  butt  in  case  the  high  priest  had 
no  sons,  by  his  oldest  brother,  as  happened  in 
Alaccabean  times.  The  high  priest  held  office 
for  life,  since  no  higher  authority  is  designated  by 
which  he  could  be  deposed;  his  position  was 
that  of  a  prince,  as  is  indicated  by  his  crown,  by 
the  color  of  his  raiment,  and  by  amnesty  at  his 
death  for  certain  crimes  which  had  occurred 
(Num.  XXXV.  25,  28).  His  authority  was  entirely 
spiritual  as  mediator  between  God  and  the  people. 
As  representative  of  the  people,  he  bore  on  his 
breast  in  sacred  functions  the  names  of  the  tribes; 
as  representative  of  deity,  he  carried  the  Urim  and 
Thummim  by  which  the  will  of  deity  was  indicated. 
As  head  of  the  priesthood,  he  had  sacrificial  duties 
which  he  alone  might  perform  (Lev.  iv.  3  sqq.,  13 
sqq.,  ix.  8  sqq.,  vi.  12-15).  The  period  of  seven 
days  for  the  consecration  ceremonies,  with  many 
other  particulars,  belonged  to  the  induction  into 
the  ordinary  priesthood  as  well  as  into  the  high 
priest's  office;  and  though  the  other  priests  were 
also  anointed,  especial  significance  seems  to  have 
attended  the  anointing  of  the  high  priest.  Special 
importance  is  indicated  also  in  the  clothing  as- 
sumed by  the  high  priest  at  investiture.  The  gar- 
ments were:  the  me*U,  a  sleeveless  gown  of  purple 
adorned  with  golden  bells  and  pomegranate-shaped 
knots  of  violet-red  or  carmine;  the  ephod  (q.v.),  a 
shoulder  cape  of  cloth  of  gold  in  blue,  purple,  and 
scarlet  with  two  onyx  stones  on  which  were  en- 
graved the  names  of  the  tribes;  the  hoshcn,  a  breast- 
plate containing  twelve  stones,  each  bearing  the 
name  of  a  tribe,  in  which  were  carried  the  Urim  and 
Thummim  (q.v.);  and  the  miznepheth,  a  tiara,  on 
the  front  of  which  was  a  gold  plate  carrying  the 
inscription  "holy  to  Yahwch"  (Ex.  xxxix.).  It 
was  significant  of  the  high-priesthood  that  it  in- 
volved complete  purity.  Hence  the  liigh  priest 
was  forbidden  to  touch  a  cori)se,  even  that  of  his 
nearest  relation,  and  his  wife  was  to  be  a  \4rgin 
of  pure  Israelitic  stock  (I>ev.  xxi.  15). 

In  the  other  Pentateuclial  sources  no  such  prince- 
priest  appears.  J  makes  Eleazar  the  successor  of 
Aaron  as  priest  (Josh,  xxi  v.  33;  cf.  Deut.  x.  6),  but 
of  an  organization  of  the  clergy  in  general  this  doc- 
ument says  nothing.  Deut.  xvii.  8 
2.  The       in  arranging  for  justice  at  the  central 

Office  in  sanctuary  speaks  of  "the  priest," 
Other  which  probably  does  not  mean  an  or- 
Documents.  dinary  priest,  but  can  not  mean  the 
high  priest.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
Ezek.  xl.-xlviii.  fails  to  speak  of  the  high  priest; 
even  xlv.  19  can  hardly  mean  anything  but  the  of- 
ficiating priest  of  the  occasion,  and  in  Ezekiel  the 
prince  cares  for  the  official  ritual. 

Comparison  of  the  prescriptions  of  the  priestly 
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document  with  the  historical  and  prophetic  wri.- 
tings  fails  to  reveal  in  the  latter  in  preexilic  tizn^>s 
a  high  priest  corresponding  to  the  official  of  t  b^s 
former.  Certain  passages  show  a  chief  priest  rnacrb 
as  Jehoiada  (II  Kings  xi.-xii.),  Urijah  (II  Ko.^^^ 
xvi.  10),  and  Hilkiah  (II  King?  xxii.-xxiii.),  wh^  v~^ 
the  designation  hakkohen  haggadhol  first  appes.. 
and  where  late  critics  see  interpolation,  thot 
without  sufficient  ground  since  the  name  of  a  lat^ 

office  may  have  had  historic  foregha-^^^ — 
owing.    Such  foreshadowing  is  inc9-^^ 
cated    in    kohen    miahneh,    "secoc^.^^ 
priest "  (II  Kings  xxv.  18;   Jer.  I J  "»-  - 
24),  a  priest  who  had  oversight  of  t\r^^^ 
temple  in  late  preexilic  times.   Bl.^  '^ 
that  this  is  not  the  high  priest  appea  m.  js 
from  the  fact  that  there  were  in  ik^m^s 
time  of  David  and  ScJomon  two  such  priests,  Zadc^^li^ 
and  Abiathar  (II  Sam.  xix.  11).     The  dealings  <«=»< 
Solomon  with  Zadok  and  Abiathar  (I  Kings  ii.  S  J^  ^ 
show  that  the  absolute  high  priest  was  not  yet  m^jmim. 
existence.    Similar  conclusions  are  indicated  in  tft=B-^ 
existence  of  chief  priests  for  the  separate  sand  "lj.— 
aries  of   historic   times.     Immediately  after  tS:^^ 
exile,  with  Joshua,  grandson  of  the  murdered  chE^f 
priest  Seraiah,  the  office  assimoes  new  importao. 
which  suggests  the  Priest  Code  (cf .  Zech.  iii.  and 
13).     In  Haggai  Joshua's  place  is  of  importauf 
but  alongside  that  of  Zerubbabel,  who  is  general  1/ 
named  first.    Zechariah 's  view  of  the  office  is  closer  -ly 
related  to  that  of  the  Priest  Code.    The  steps  to  t  "toe 
creation  of  the  office  as  seen  in  the  Priest  Code  ^^  "^ 
hidden,  especially  in  view  of  Elsekiel's  silence.    ^  '^^ 
it  may  be  affirmed  on  general   grounds  that  t^^^ 
emergence  of  the  office  was  due  to  a  moveme:  -^t 
which  had  for  its  purpose  the  emancipaticm  of  t'Kne 
Church  from  the  State.    Eaekiel  concentrated  t-^P" 
litical  power  in  the  hands  of  the  prince,  but  mad&      ^^ 
subsidiary  to  the  cult.    The  Priest  Code  depend,  ^^d 
upon  the  centrality  of  the  Jerusalem  cult  and  ma.  ^^ 
the  high  priest  the  highest  authority  for  the  peoj^  ^5' 
The  authority  of  the  high-priesthood   grew        ^ 
postexilic  times  to  a  significant  eminence  throia  ^ 
the  introduction  of  the  priestly  law  which  set  t:  ^^ 
anointed  high  priest  forth  as  the  one  authori^t  y. 
though  still  in  a  spiritual  sense,  which  author^  ty 
was  generally  recognized.     A  characteristic  exa. 
pie  of  this  is  given  in  I  Mace.  \'ii.  14,  where  it 
stated  tliat  Alcimus,  made  high  priest  by  Dem^ 
rius  (162  B.C.),  was  received  with   confidence 
Jerusalem  upon  the  ground  that 
was  priest  of  the  seed  of  Aaron  a.        . 
would  do  no  wrong.     The  panegjr'"^^ 
in  Ecclus.  1.  indicates  the  ideal  of  *^  f\ 
office    which    was    maintained.    ^^^vLn 
concentration  of  political  power  >^^-^ 
the  hands  of  the  high  priest  continued  in  postex^^^ 
times.     Zerubbabel   vanished    without   lea\Tng 
successor,  but  the  priest-prince  remained  and  t^^ 
came  the  pohtical  representative  of  the  peop*^' 
The  Urim  and  Thummim,  upon  which,  accordil^^ 
to  the  Priest  Code,  priestly  authority  rested,  do^ 
not  appear  in  |>ostexilic  times.     But  the  growing 
wealth  of  the  Jewish  community  ever  enhanced  the 
political  importance  of  the  office.     The  high  priest's 
power  was  somewhat  limited  by  the  Sanhedrin.  but 
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he  alone  cared  for  the  external  relations  of  the  iiet>- 
plc  and  was  their  prutector  (Ecclus.  1,  4).     The  as- 
sumption of  the  royal   title,   e.g.,   l»y  Aristobulus 
(104-103  B.C.),  did  not  alter  the  esisenml  facta  of 
the  ofiRce,  and  the  robes  iieedod  no  changie  to  express 
regal  authority.     Under  the  influence  of  the  times, 
tlie  political  interests  became  predominant,  as  is 
seen  in  tho  history  of  the  Maecabean  period;    but 
of  the  office  between  the  days  of  Ezra  and  the  last 
pre-Maccabe:in  high  priest  almost  nothing  is  known. 
The  tmnsference  of  the  office  to  the  priestly  family 
of  the  Maccabees  in  153  b.c.  was  no  less  illegal  than 
the  deposition  of  Jason  in  fa%'or  of  Menelaus,  but 
the  gratitude  of  the  people  restrained  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  legalists.     The  liownfatl  of  the  Has- 
moneans  marked  the  end  of  the  high-priesthood 
in  its  special  srgnificanee.    True,  the  office  con- 
tinued till  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 
holder  was  first  in  the  Sanhedrin  and  possessed  im- 
portant influence;    but  he  had  lost  the  two  essen- 
tiaia  of  the  office,  itA  transmis.sion  by  heredity  and 
it-8  possession  for  hfe.     Herod  the  Great  and  the 
Romans  arbitrarily  changed  the  high  priests,  and 
the  title  was  held  not  only  by  those  who  at  the 
time  perfonned  the  duties  of  the  office,  but  by  those 
who  hod  formerly  done  so.    With  the  fall  of  Jeru- 
salem the  office  ceased  to  exist,  (F.  Buhl.) 
BiJiuoanAPHT:    The  two  enrly  trc&tmente  of  the  subject, 
fltill  lueful,  are:    J.  8.  Belden.  Dt  suc4xt*ione  in  pantiiica- 
ham  £&r<rorusn,  book    i.,  chaps.   11-13,  Fr&nldort,   1573; 
J.   Uclitfoot,   MiniUfrium  templi  Hieroaalymiiani,   W.   3, 
in  TtA*  ix.  of  his  «rork4»  London,   1825.     Ihe  mn«t  com- 
prebeoflivfl  modern  treatise  is  W.  Baudi^in,  Die  GMchichte 
dm  atUenlnmentlichen  Frie*terihufnM,  Lcnpmu,    18S9.     Con- 
sult further:   H.  Kwald,  AUtrtMUmer  dr*  Vofke*  Itr&el,  pp, 
882  sqq.i   CdttinffeOt   1866,   Ens.   traci^I.^   Aniiquilit^    f\f 
iarad,  pp.  2SS  sqq.,  Boston.  1870;    H.  Grat*.  in  MofmU- 
mtknfl  fur  GeitchUhU  und    Wi99tnMchaft   dfX   Jiadenthuma, 
1877.  pp.  450-164,  1881.  pp.  49-64,  97-110;  J.  Wellhauwn. 
GtteMcktt  Itraelt,  chap.  tv..  Berlin,  1B78;  Oort.  Be  Aaron- 
iadm.  In  TkT,  xvili  U884),  289-:435;   H.  Vogehtein.  Der 
Kompf  t%BiKKBn  Friealrrn  und  I^eviUn  Meii  den  Tagen  Exe- 
thitU.  St«tt.in.  1889;  A,  Kuencn.  in  ThT,  xxiv  tlSftO),  1-42; 
A.  van  Hoonitcker,  Le  Sacerdoce  Uvitique.  Lou  vain,    1899: 
Schtlivr,  GeKlikhte.  ii.  214  aqq.,  Enir   (.mnel.,  IL,  L  195 
Kjq.;     idem,    in    TSK.    1872,    pp.    693-057;     Beniingftr. 
AtdkiU^tHjit^   paiwim;     Nowack,    Archftabigie,   ii.    106-108, 
117  iqq.;    DB,  \\\  83-84;    EB,  HL  3837-47:    JB,  xi.  38tH 
393;   and  the  comnieiii&riea  on  Enodujt  and  Leviticus. 
HILARION,  SAIKT:    Palest ininn  hermit;    b.  at 
Tabatha  (5  Roiimn  ra,  s,  of  Gaza)  291;  d.  in  the 
island  of  Cyprus  371.     He  received  his  first  in- 
struction at  Alexandria,  where  he  became  a  Chris- 
tiim.     Hearing  of  St,  Anthony  and  his  hermit  life, 
be  lived  two  months  with  liim.     He  then  Returned 
home,  and,  at  the  ajyje  of  fifteen,  began  the  life  of  a 
solitary  in  a  little  hut  in  the  \icmity  of  Majimia, 
the  port  of  Gaza.     Like  tlie  Egyptian  hermits,  he 
wove  baskets  of  ntahes  to  earn  his  subsistence.     At 
the  same  time  he  obser\''ed  the  strictest  disciphne 
of  fasting.     He  was  visited  by  frequent  apparitions 
of  demonSi  but  soon  obt-.ained  the  gift  of  healing 
demoaiacs  and  other  patients.     He  became  espe- 
ciaJly  kno^vn  by  curing  the  sons  of  an  aristocrutic 
lady»  Ari^tJ^nete,  and  tliis  gave  occasion,  in  33,  to 
the  founding  of  a  colony  of  liermit«  about  Inm.     He 
is  supposed  *o  Imve  maintained  a  correspondence 
with  8t.  Anthony,  and  visited  the  sacred  localities 
in  Jenxsalem  (Jerome,  Epv(L^  Iviii.,  mi  Paulijium). 
Jerome  has  much  to  nny  of  the  conversions  to  Chris- 
tianity wrought  by  Hilarion»  as*  when  he  in  reported 


to  have  won  over  the  Saracens  of  Elusa  in  the  des-* 
ert  of  Kadcs, 

Owing  to  predictions  of  impending  times  of  dis- 
tress— the  persecutions  of  the  Christians  under 
Julian — Hilarion  left  Palestine  never  to  return.  By 
way  of  Lychno6  he  reached  Castrum  Theubatmn 
(Thaubaatum),  where  he  visited  Dracontiu.s,  exiled 
by  the  Emperor  Constantius  on  account  of  his  or- 
thodoxy. His  pilgrimage  then  led  lum  to  the  Nile 
city  AphrfKJitopolis  and  to  Mount  St.  ^\iitliony, 
from  which  he  went  to  the  Alexandrian  suburb 
Bruchium.  At  the  port  town  of  Paraitonion,  in 
the  Egji-ptian  Marmarics,  he  met  his  Palestinian 
disciple  Hadrian,  who,  apparently,  came  to  con- 
duct him  back  to  Paleatine;  but  he  refused  to  go, 
Hilarion  next  reached  Sicily,  and  lived  as  a  hermit 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  promontory'  Pachynum. 
Here,  in  a  wonderful  manner,  he  was  discovered  by 
his  pupil  Hesychius.  But  he  soon  left  Sicily,  be- 
eauBO  here,  as  elsewhere,  a  crowd  of  disciples  gath- 
ered about  him,  ao  that  he  could  not  live  the  soli- 
tary life.  He  betook  Idmself  to  Epidaurus  in 
Dulmatia.  Tlie  last  yeans  of  bis  life  were  spent  In 
Cyprus,  first  in  the  vicinity  of  Paphoa,  afterward 
at  a  lonely  place  ia  the  interior,  called  Carbyris  by 
Soaomen.  To  his  eojoum  in  Cyprus  belongs  the 
period  of  his  converse  with  Epiphanius.  Shortly 
before  his  death  he  made  over  to  Ins  favorite  pupil, 
Hesyclilus,  hia  only  belongings  ^ — his  tunic,  cowl, 
and  cloak.  He  was  buried  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Paphos,  but  Hesychius  stole  his  corpse,  and,  greatly 
to  the  grief  of  the  C^riots.  conveyed  it  to  Majuma. 
Hilarion  is  accredited  with  the  distinction  of 
having  been  among  the  first  to  transplant  the  hermit 
life  to  Palestine,  though  he  was  not  the  only  Pales* 
tinian  hermit  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  century. 
His  activity,  however,  was  confined  exclusively  to 
southern  Palestine;  and,  even  here,  he  merely 
naturalized  the  hermit  life  in  its  oldest  Egyptian 
form,  without  undertaking  the  sUghtest  modification 
or  development.  G*  GhOtzmachkr. 

BiDUoonAfHYi  Documentary  Mnurces  for  the  life  of  Hilnrioii 
are  a  biofiraphy  by  Jerome  {Opera,  ed.  VaUmi,  ii,  13  Aqq.; 
in  AfPL,  xjdii.  29  Bqq.,  and  ASB,  Oct.,  ix.  16-59,  Enn. 
traa-'d,,  NPNF,  2d  set.,  vi  (303-314),  compiled  about  390 
and  Doticfia  by  Soxomen  {Hist.  ecrL,  \iL  H;  v.  10).  \ 
brief  letter  of  euloffy  writ  ton  by  Epiphaniufi  of  tialami* 
not  toufc  aft«r  the  aaint'a  death  ha»  been  lo«t,  ahhouich 
Jeroma  uaed  it  for  bU  Vita.  Jerome  is  the  tiiaiu  souroo. 
He  KTcatly  exagsonttcxi  hi«  munt'if  importance  in  ortlcr  to 
glorify  Palestinian  inonastidiirn,  to  which  be  hini»elf  be- 
loujced.  Hence,  in  sptto  of  a  hLstarical  nucleiu,  it  i»  oft«n 
bard  to  decide  what  are  the  facta.  C!onsult  W.  Israel, 
Die  Vita  S.  Hilarwnis  dea  Hieronvmut  ai»  QueUe  (iir  die 
Anfflng«t  de*  aM 'jntJithuma  kriiitch  untertutht,  in  ZlVT, 
xxiii  (ISvSO),  pp,  129  aqq.;  O.  Z5ckler,  in  N€U0  lahr- 
hucher  fiir  deuUrhe  Theedeme,  iii  (1804),  pp.  147  sqq.; 
L.  Servi>rea,  HUt  de  S,  Hilarion,  Rode»,  1884;  Ceillier, 
AuUufm  metis,  vi.  376,  vii.  S93-694,  <590;  Neandcr,  CAri*- 
tian  Chwr<J%,  ii.  142,  271,  378.  in.  420;  KL,  v.  2039-42; 
D€B,  iii,  62-54. 

HILARIUS:  Roman  deaeon  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, Hilariiis  wa^i  an  adherent  of  Bishop  Lucifer 
of  Cularis  (tj.vj*  w!iom  he  probably  accompanied 
to  the  Sjmod  at  Milan  (355).  He  was  mentioned 
by  Jerome  in  the"  Dialogue  against  the  Luciferians  *' 
Si»  already  dead  {NPNF,  vi.  331,  cf,  333.  334).  To 
suppose  that  he  is  the  same  as  the  Bocalled  Am- 
brosiaster  (q.v.)  ia  without  any  warrant. 

G.  KRt^GER. 
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Bibuoorapht:   Q.  KrOger,  Lucifer  von  CalarU,  pp.  13,  88- 
80,  Leipuc,  1886;   DCB,  iii.  75. 

HILARY  (HH-ARIUS,  HH-ARUS):  Pope  461- 
468.  The  Sardinian  Hilarus  was  elected  bishop  of 
Rome  probably  Nov.  17,  461,  consecrated  Nov.  19, 
and  died  on  Feb.  28  (7),  468.  As  archdeacon  under 
Leo  I.  he  vigorously  opposed  the  condemnation  of 
Flavian  of  Constantinople  at  the  Council  of  Ephe- 
sus  (449).  As  pope  he  continued  the  policy  of  his 
predecessor  in  enforcing  the  claims  of  the  Roman 
see  in  southern  Gaul  (cf.  Epiat.,  x.,  to  Mamertus  of 
Vienne,  Feb.  25, 464).  He,  furthermore,  gave  laws 
to  the  Spanish  Church  (cf.  EpiaL,  xiii.-xvii.);  and 
the  Liber  pontificcUis  praises  his  donations  to  Ro- 
man churches  and  cloisters.  His  briefs  and  de- 
crees are  given  in  MPL^  Iviii.  11-32;  and  (criti- 
cally) in  A.  Thiel,  Epistolw  pontificum  Ramor 
norum,  pp.  126-174,  Braunsberg,  1868. 

G.  KRtOER. 
Bibuoobapht:  Liher  porUificaliMt  ed,  Duchesne,  vol.  !., 
Paris,  1886.  ed.  Mommsen.  in  MOH,  Gttt.  pont.  Rom,,  i 
(1898),  107-111;  Jaff^,  Regtta,  i.  76-77;  Schaff,  Chrx»- 
iian  Church,  iii.  323;  DCB,  iii.  72-74;  Bower.  Popes,  i. 
249-257;  B.  Platina,  LivM  of  Popc9,  i.  108-109,  London, 
n.d. 

BJLARY  OF  ARLES  (HiUrius  AreUtensis), 
SAINT:  Bishop  of  Aries;  b.  in  northern  or  middle 
Gaul  c.  401;  d  at  Aries  c.  450.  He  was  a  relative 
of  Honoratus,  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Lerins  and 
bishop  of  Aries  426-429,  who  induced  him  to  enter 
his  monastery.  On  the  death  of  Honoratus  Hilary 
became  his  successor.  He  owes  his  importance 
chiefly  to  his  attitude  toward  Augustinianism.  He 
repudiated  the  Augustinian  doctrine  of  predestina- 
tion, accusing  Augustine  of  fatalism. 

He  believed,  according  to  Prosper  of  Aquitaine, 
that  every  man  had  sinned  in  Adam  and  could  be 
saved  only  by  the  grace  of  God  in  regeneration. 
Salvation  by  the  blood  of  Christ  was  offered  to  all 
men  without  exception,  and  all  who  are  willing  to 
accept  faith  and  baptism  could  be  saved.  God 
predestined  for  his  kingdom  all  whom  he  foresaw 
would  be  worthy  of  tlieir  election  after  their  gra- 
tuitous call,  and  therefore  every  man  is  to  be  ex- 
horted to  take  part  in  the  divine  institutions  in 
order  that  nobody  may  despair  of  attaining  eternal 
life,  since  this  depends  upon  voluntary  consecra- 
tion. At  the  instigation  of  Prosper,  Augustine 
wrote  his  treatises  De  prcBdestinatione  sanctorum 
and  De  dono  perseverantice,  but  these  did  not  con- 
vince the  Gallic  theologians.  As  he  maintained 
his  independent  judgment  against  a  great  author- 
ity, so  also  Hilary  tried  to  vindicate  the  independ- 
ence of  his  position.  On  account  of  the  poHtical 
importance  of  the  city  of  Aries  in  the  fifth  century, 
its  bishops  took  the  first  rank  in  the  Gallic  episco- 
pate, and  Bishop  Patroclus  had  already  attempted 
to  extend  the  primacy  of  Aries  over  the  whole  of 
southern  Gaul.  Hilary  renewed  his  efforts,  but 
was  opposed  by  Leo  the  Great,  who  finally  deposed 
him  (see  Arles,  Archbishopric  of).  Of  his  wri- 
tings the  eulogy  on  Honoratus  (usually  quoted  as 
Vita  Honorati)  is  undoubtedly  genuine;  also  an 
unimportant  letter  to  Eucherius  of  Lyons.  The 
following  works  are  enumerated  in  his  biographies: 
Vita  Honorati;  Homilioe   in    totiua  anni  festivita- 


tibua;  Symboli  ezposUio;  Epistoloi;  Ver9U»  fontr==^ 
ardentis.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Hia  works  are  in  MPL,  i.  1213-92. 
suit  A.  Ebert,  Litteratur  des  MittekUiert,  i.  449-462, 
ac,  1880;  C.  F.  Arnold,  CiiaariuB  von  Arelaie, 
1894;  O.  Bardenhewer,  Patrolooie,  pp.  489  sqq., 
burs,  1894;  Fessler  Jungmann,  InatiiHtumM  patn 
u.  2.  pp.  33d,  Innsbruck,  1896;  DCB,  iii.  07-72;  KL, 
2042-46. 

HILARY  OF  POITIERS. 

Early  Life.     His  Commentary  on  liaUhew  (f  1). 

Exile  in  the  East  ({  2). 

Activity  in  Arian  Controversy  ({3). 

Later  Life  in  Gaul  ({  4). 

Hilary,  who  has  been  called  the  AthanasiuA     ^ 
theWestem  Church,  comes  into  clear  historical  lt^||( 
only  after  the  Synod  of  Milan  (355),  and  then  ^oe 
for  long,  since  he  died  at  Poitiers  in  367.    Of   hig 
eariy  life  we  know  little.    He  was  bom  of  pa^an 
and  probably  well-to-do  parents  at  Poitiers,   \^^ 
well  educated  there,  married  apparently  while  stUl 
a  heathen,  was  led  by  his  study  of  philosophy  to  the 
Christian  faith,  was  baptized,  and,  some  time  be- 
fore 355,  was  made  bishop  of  Poitiers.    At  tlie 
time  of  the  Synod  of  Milan  he  can  not  have  been 
more  than  forty.     He  tells  that  at  this  time  he  did 
not  know  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  had 
X.  Early     not  heard  of  the  strife  over  the  diB- 
Life.  His    tinction  between  homoousion  and  ho- 
Commen-  moioueion.     In  view  of  the  paucity  of 
tary  on     evidences  as  to  Western  orthodoxy  of 
Matthew,  the  period  before  356,  when  Greek  in- 
fluence became  strong,  the  historical 
interest  of  Hilary's  commentary  on  Biatthew  is 
very  great.    Though  it  lacks  the  beginning  and 
end,  its  genuineness  is  beyond  dispute.    Its  date  is 
probably  between  350  and  353.    The  Christology 
of  this  work  is  the  old  Western  Christologyof  Nova- 
tian  (and  Tertullian),  without  the  least  ^aoe  of 
influence  from  Nicsea  or  of  the  Eastern  catchwords 
of  the  time.     Another  specifically  Western  trait  is 
the  strong  Pauline  influence — the  antithesis  of  M 
and  gospel,  the  empliasis  laid  upon  justifying  fait"** 
It  is  difl[icult  to  decide  exactly  what  were  the  sourc^ 
of  the  theological  learning  set  forth  in  this,  the  olo* 
est  of  Hilary's  works;  but  it  will  not  suffice  to  s^y 
that  he  gained  his  knowledge  of  the  orthodox  l^*" 
lief,  as  it  was  set  forth  in  the  homoousion,  f'^^. 
Scripture   alone.     He   seldom   names  authoriti^» 
but  he  does  mention  Tertullian  and  Cyprian  as  "^ 
authors  of  expositions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  ^^^^ 
to  him,  and  he  seems  to  have  read  Novatian's    ^*^ 
trinitate  under  the  name  of  one  of  these  two.    "^^^^ 
he  knew  Irenseus  is  possible  from  the  parallelisnc^ 
certain  lines  of  thought,  but  there  are  things  wh-^ 
tell  in  a  contrary  direction.     Greek  influences  ^*. 
improbable  from  the  complete  absence  of  any  ^^.^ 
erence  to  the  Greek  text  of  the  Bible.     In  fact -^  ' 
is  unlikely  that  Hilary's  youthful  education   ^^ 
eluded  a  "  good  knowledge  "  of  Greek.     It  was  ^ 
being  drawn  into  the  Arian  controversy  that  may* 
him  "the  Athanasius  of  the  West,"  and  his  exi^ 
in  the  Orient  that  turned  him  into  a  Giecixifl^ 
Western  theologian. 

After  Paulinus  of  Treves  had  been  exiled  in  363 
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Hilary 

Hilary  Qt  Pol  tiers 


iusebius  of  Vercelli,  Lucifer  of  Calaris,  and 
siuB  of  Milan  in  355.  ihe  Arian  controversy 

to  affect  Hilary,  who  had  bc<;n  present  neither 
at  Arlen  nor  at  Milan,  With  other 
cile  ill  Gallic  bishops,  he  renounced  coni- 
£ast  munion  with  UrHnciim  and  Valens,  who 
had  dominated  the  situation  at  Milan, 
hmr  partisan,  Satymlnus  of  Aries.  At  the 
Hole  (355  or  early  in  356)  he  wrote  his  first 
tm  to  the  Emperor  Const  an  tins.  In  it,  with- 
iiscuiising  dogmatic  problems,  he  complains 
e  behavior  of  the  Arians  and  appeals  for  a 
tion  of  the  fjersecution  and  the  recall  of  the 
^bed  bishops.  He  now  evidently  knows  what 
\\\iin  means,  and  t^ikcs  his  stand  on  the  Nicenc 
because  it  repre&eiita  what  he  has  always  be- 
d.  The  Arianizing  party  knew  what  his  in- 
ce  was  worth,  and  made  every  effort  to  Imve 
also  baalshed.  They  succeeded  soon  after  the 
d  held  in  356  at  Biterrn%  the  modern  B^ziers, 
«  be  nrjade  fruitless  efforts  to  win  over  his  op- 
nt9.  Envoys  from  the  synod  to  the  emperor 
ired  a  decree  of  banishment  against  him.  The 
i  of  his  exile  was  at  first  kept  secret;  after  a 
journey  he  reached  the  civil  province  of  Asia, 
e  (principally  in  Plirygia)  he  remained  until 

the  Synod  of  Selencia,  spending  his  time  in 
r  and  writing.  The  result  of  his  studies  was 
io«t  important  work,  the  De  trinilaie,  called  by 
De  Contra  ArianoSf  by  Rufinus,  Cassian,  and 
%  De  fide.  It  was  written  before  he  came  in 
ict  with  homoiousianism,  and  thus  txifore  the 
d  of  Ancyra  in  the  spring  of  358.  The  pccul- 
mcstero    Chiistological  tradition  still  appears 

in  apite  of  the  expression  trimias^  which  nat- 
f  occurs  more  than  once,  binitarian  views  make 
ielve^  decidedly  felt.  But  he  has  now  come 
low  Greek  theology.  The  homfmusion  is  ac- 
'ledged;  in  place  of  the  Novatian  conception 
e  eternity  of  the  Bon  are  clear  expressions  as 
setenml  generation:  instead  of  s|>eaking  only 
le  human  corpus  of  Christ,  as  before,  he  now 
ts  also  of  an  anima  created  through  the  Logos 
iier  with  the  body  fonued  in  Maiy;    and  in 

of  all  his  use  of  the  phrase  susceplns  homo^  he 
Is  carefully  the  identity  of  the  Logos-subject 
e  incarnate  Logos. 

lary  followed  with  attention  the  exciting  course 
ents  in  the  East:  the  sjTioil  of  the  court  bish- 
ftt  Sirmium  in  357,  whose  colorless  formula 
(known  as  the  Second  Sirmian)  even  a 
tctiTity  Ho^jius  subscribed;  the  appearance  of 
Anao  the  Homoiousians  at  the  Syn<id  of 
rovcrsy.  Ancyra ;  the  struggle  of  Basil  of  An- 
cyra, Eiistathiusof  Sebaste,  and  Eleu- 
ofCyjticuij  with  the  court  bishops;  the  recep- 
of  the  consecration  formnla  at  the  Synod  of 
moa  in  358;  the  recrudescence  of  the  Ariani- 
Bdency;  and  the  plans  for  a  new  coimcil  in 
WMltK     At  this  time  Hilary  had  news  at  last 

Gaul,  where  the  orthodox  faith  was  prevail^ 

the  Sirmian  fonnula  had  Ijeen  rejected  at  a 
d  held  simultaneously  wilh  that  of  Ancyra, 
^tuminus  of  Aries  had  not  improved  his  posi- 
in  the  three  inter\'enin^  years.  The  plan  for 
A  new  council,  to  which  also  some  Gallic 


bishops  were  invited,  troubled  liim,  because  he  knew 
that  his  friends  in  Gaul  believed  that  orthodoxy 
dwelt  (here  alone^  and  was  afraid  that  discord 
would  ari.se  between  them  and  the  Homoioiisians, 
out  of  which  only  the  extreme  Arians  cotild  make 
profit.  When  the  plan  of  holding  two  synods,  one 
at  Ancyra  and  one  at  Rimini,  was  adopted,  Hilary 
addresacfl  both  the  Gallic  bishops  and  the  Homo!- 
ousians  in  his  De  mpiodL<t,  a  document  which  was 
intended  to  unite  all  the  anti-Arians,  the  Homo- 
onsians  of  the  West  antl  the  Homoiousians  of  the 
East,  in  opposition  to  the  graver  danger  by  ex- 
plaining the  position  of  each  to  the  others.  He 
was  .Homewhat  in  advance  of  his  time,  and  zealous 
Westerns,  especially  Lucifer  of  Calaris,  attacked 
him,  so  that  he  was  coin{>elled  to  write  an  Apoto- 
getka  ad  reprehensore^  librt  de  si/nodh  rc^ponsiOf  of 
which  only  a  few  fragments  remain.  Even  before 
writing  this,  probably,  he  took  practical  steps  in 
the  same  direction.  Attending  the  Synod  of  Se- 
leucia,  he  maintained  friendly  relations  with  the 
iiomoiousians,  and  accompanied  their  deputies  to 
the  capital  at  the  cloise  of  the  sessions.  He  re- 
mained here  while  the  delegates  from  Seleucia  met 
with  those  from  Rimini  (among  whom  seems  to 
have  l>cen  his  antagonist  Satuniinus  of  Aries),  and 
were  compelled  to  agree  on  a  bare  Homoian  for- 
mida.  He  was  still  in  Constantinople  during  the 
synod  of  January  and  February,  360,  and  then 
wrote  his  second  book,  Ad  Cofistantium,  After 
boldly  pointing  out  the  evils  of  the  existing  con- 
fusion, and  strongly  reprobating  Homoianism,  he 
asked  leave  to  confront  Sat  urn  in  us  in  the  emperor's 
presence  and  debate  the  question  with  liim.  Im- 
mediately after  this  he  was  allowed  to  return  to 
Gaul — either  because  he  was  considered  a  disturber 
of  the  peace  of  the  East  or  his  exile  being  termi- 
nated. 

The  mocHl  in  which  he  came  back  is  evidenced  by 
his  indignant  letter  to  the  Gallic  bishops  under  the 
title  of  CVn^ra  Constantium.     He  exhorta  them  to 

resist    the  ''  Antichrist  ^'  Constantius 

4.  Later     U>  the  death,  and  makes  his  tmlicy. 

Life  in      especially  the  Homoianiam  introduced 

Gaul.       by  him,  responsible  for  the    troubles 

and  the  degradation  of  tlie  Church. 
W^hen  Hilary  returned  to  Poitiers^ — in  360  or  more 
probably  in  361—13  uncertain;  but  it  was  he  who 
beat  doWTi  heresy  in  Gaul,  His  spirit  breathes 
through  the  letter  of  the  Synod  of  Paris  (361)  which 
exeommujiiciited  Batuminus.  Nor  did  he  confine 
his  efforts  to  t^iaul  alone,  fn  Italy  he  supported 
Eusebius  of  Vercelli,  now  also  returned  from  exile; 
but  their  chief  opponent,  Auxcntius  of  Milan,  de- 
lated them  to  the  new  emperor,  Valcntinian,  as  dis- 
turbers of  the  peace,  and  Valentinian  forbade  them 
to  trouble  the  church  of  Milan,  which  he  regarded 
as  orthfxlox.  Hilary  made  countercharges  against 
Auxetitius,  and  after  a  personal  hearing  before 
court  officials,  the  latter,  as  a  point  of  policy,  ac- 
knowledged the  hfjmnous km— though  he  repudiated 
it  again  not  later  than  the  following  spring — and 
threw  fresh  odium  on  Hilary  and  Eusebius.  Hil- 
arj'.  attempting  to  expose  his  duphcity,  was  or- 
ilered  to  leave  Milan,  and  in  liis  book  Contra  Au- 
xeniiitm  giive  a  full  account  of  these  proceeding?  to 
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all  the  orthodox  bishops  and  laity.    This  date  (365) 
is  the  last  certain  one  in  his  life. 

Several  of  his  most  important  works,  as  enumer- 
ated in  the  list  given  by  Jerome  (De  vir,  iU.j  c), 
have  already  been  dealt  with  in  their  chronological 
connection.  Of  the  others  mentioned  by  him  there 
are  still  extant  a  commentary  on  part  of  the  Psalms, 
a  portion  of  the  Liber  mysteriorumf  and  fragments 
of  the  Liber  hymnorum  and  the  commentary  on 
Job.  The  work  on  the  Psalms  is  even  more  exten- 
sive than  in  Jerome's  specification,  covering  Ps. 
i.,  ii.,  ix.,  xiii.,  xiv.,  li.-lxix.,  cxi.,  and  cxviii.-cl. 
The  Liber  mysteriorum  was  long  supposed  to  be 
lost,  but  in  1887  Gamurrini  discovered  a  manu- 
script which,  though  incomplete,  he  identified  with 
this  treatise,  and  found  to  contain  a  treatment  of 
the  mysteries  of  Old  Testament  typology.  Of  the 
commentary  on  Job,  which  Jerome  calls  a  free  ren- 
dering of  Origen's,  two  fragments  are  preserved  by 
Augustine;  its  dependence  on  Origen  places  it  in 
the  period  after  Hilary's  banishment.  There  has 
been  much  discussion  on  the  difiicult  question  as 
to  the  existence  of  remains  of  what  Jerome  de- 
scribes as  Liber  adversum  Valentem  et  Ursaciumy  his- 
toriam  Ariminenais  et  Seleuciensia  synodi  continena. 
Fifteen  "  fragments  "  preserved  in  the  manuscripts 
perhaps  belong  to  this  work,  and  scholars  have 
held  very  divergent  views  about  the  authenticity 
of  them,  together  or  severally;  but  until  further 
evidence  is  presented  the  hypothesis  which  re- 
gards them  all  as  genuine  and  belonging  to  this 
book  seems  the  least  open  to  objection. 

(F.  LooFs.) 

Biblxoorapht:  The  best  edition  of  the  works  is  the  Bene- 
dictine of  Coustant,  Paris,  1603,  reprinted  with  additions 
by  MalTei,  Verona.  1730,  and  in  MPL,  ix.-x.  Earlier  and 
less  valuable  are  those  by  B.  Ascensius,  Paris.  1510,  and 
by  Erasmus,  Basel,  1523.  Hilary's  principal  work  on  the 
TVinity  and  several  other  tracts  and  homiliea  are  in  NPNF, 
2d  ser.,  vol.  ix. 

The  Vita  by  Venantius  Fortunatus.  ed.  B.  Knisch,  is 
in  MGH.  Auct.  ant.,  iv.  2  (1885),  1-11;  an  early  Vita  is 
in  vol.  i.  of  MaCTei's  ed.  and  in  vol.  ix.  of  MPL.  His  life 
is  given  also  by  Jerome  in  De  vir.  ill.,  chap.  c.  An  ex- 
cellent and  detailed  introduction  to  Hilary's  life  and  wri- 
tings and  theology  is  in  NPNF,  ut  sup.  Consult:  J.  H. 
Reinkens,  Hilarius  von  Poitiers,  Schafifhausen,  1864; 
J.  B.  Wirthm Oiler,  Die  Lehre  des  .  .  .  Hilariua  von 
Poitiers,  Regenaburg,  18G5;  K.  R.  Hagenbach,  Hist,  of 
Christian  Doctrines,  i.  passim,  ii.  82,  Edinburgh,  1880; 
O.  Bardenhewer,  Patrologie,  Freiburg,  1894;  G.  Dreves, 
in  ZHT,  xii  (1888),  358-361;  Baltzer,  Dit  Christologie 
des  heiligen  Hilarius  von  Poitiers,  Rottweil,  1889;  F.  W. 
Farrar,  Lives  of  Uie  Fathers,  i.  426-467,  New  York,  1889; 
A.  Ebert,  AUgemeine  Geschichte  der  Literatur  des  Mitiel- 
alters,  i.  143-145,  Leipsic,  1889;  8.  W.  Teuflfel.  Geschichte 
der  rdmischen  Literatur,  pp.  1053-1057,  ib.  1890;  H. 
Lindemann,  Hilary  von  Poitiers,  liber  mysteriorum,  Miln- 
ster,  1905;  Wilmars,  in  Revue  bcnMictinc,  April  and  July, 
1907;  Ceillier,  Auteurs  sarrfs,  iv.  1-89,  666-576  et 
passim,  consult  index;  Neander,  Christian  Church,  ii. 
618-622  et  passim;  Bchaff,  Christian  Church,  iii.  689, 
664,  959-961;    DCB,  iii.  54-56. 

HILDA  (HILD),  SAINT:  Abbess  of  Whitby  (40 
m.  n.n.e.  of  York);  b.  614;  d.  at  Whitby  Nov.  17, 
680.  She  was  baptized  by  Paulinos  (q.v.)  at  York 
with  her  great-uncle  Edwin,  king  of  Northumbria, 
and  his  nobles  in  627.  At  the  age  of  thirty-three 
she  started  to  join  her  sister,  Hereswid,  who  was 
a  nun  in  Gaul,  but  was  recalled  from  East  Anglia 
by  Aidan  and  appointed  over  a  small  monastic 
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community  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Wear.  In 
649  she  became  abbess  at  Hartlepool.  In  657  she 
founded  a  double  monastery  at  Whitby  (then  called 
Streanseshalch),  which  became  the  most  famous 
religious  house  in  northeast  En^and.  The  Synod 
of  Whitby  (q.v.)  was  held  there  in  664,  after  which 
Hilda  accepted  the  Roman  date  for  Easter.  Five 
of  the  monks  trained  under  her  rule  became  bishops. 
The  poet  Csdmon  (q.v.),  perhaps  originally  a  la- 
borer on  the  monastic  lands,  was  made  a  brother  of 
the  house  by  Hilda,  and  received  instruction  and 
encouragement  from  her. 

Bibuoobapht:  Bede,  Hiat.  eccL,  iii.  24-25,  !▼.  23,  24; 
J.  B.  Lightfoot,  Leaders  of  the  Northern  Ckurtk^  London, 
1890;  DCB,  iu.  77-78;  DNB,  xxvi.  381-382;  W.  Bright. 
ChapUn  of  Early  English  Church  Hietary,  Oxford.  1897. 

HILDEBERT,  tl"de-b&r/OFLAVARDIR:  Bishop 
of  Le  Mans  and  archbishop  of  Tours;  b.  at  La- 
vardin,  near  Montoire  (24  m.  w.n.w.  of  Blois),  de- 
partment of  Loir-et-Cher,  c.  1056;  d.  at  Tours  Dec. 
18,  1133.  After  1085  he  was  scholasticua  in  the 
cathedral  of  Le  Mans,  and  became  archdeacon  there  ^ 

in  1091.    He  was  made  bishop  of  Le  Mans  in  1096 ^^^ 

A  minority  of  the  clergy  and  William  Rufus  of^^^^    ^j 
England,  at  that  time  feudal  lord  of  Maine,  pro--^:^^-^^ 
tested  against  his  election  as  bishop;  and  until  th^^:^^}^^ 
death  of  the  King  Hildebert  had  to  suffer  mucLC:^:^^(»|^ 
from  the  ill  will  of  the  English  court.    After  th».f:^^^^he 
end  of  the  second  campaign  against  Maine,  he  waj^  %#%spa8 
even  forced  to  follow  the  king  to  England  as  prift^r-x^  pris- 
oner, but  in  1100  he  was  released.    Shortly  afto^^^'^ter 
his  return  to  Le  Mans,  he  undertook  a  journey  •-       -^  to 
Italy,  asking  to  be  relieved  from  his  duties;   bv^^^  but 
Paschal  II.  would  not  give  his  consent.    Rich!MrC^=z;hIy 
provided  with  means  for  the  continuation  of  tf  *^       the 
building  of  his  cathedral,  he  returned  to  Le  "M^- ^^^B^Mana 
in  1101.     He  developed  a  busy  administrative  a^        ac. 
tivity,  which  was  interrupted  only  by  his  atteMc:^^ii(/^ 
ance  at  various  French  councib,  and  by  a  captivK — ^<fty 
of  several  months  in  the  castle  of  Count  Rotrou  •>         cf^ 

Perche  (1112).    About  1116  Henry  of  Lai ^— gg 

(q.v.)  appeared  in  Le  Mans  and  preached  fearleaa — s^ 
against  the  conduct  of  the  higher  clergy.    The  p«^o, 
pie  enthusiastically   hailed  the   anticlerical  agica* 
tion,  and  when  Hildebert  returned  from  a  second 
journey  to  Italy  he  was  received  with  maledictioz25^ 
though  he  banished  Henry  from  town  and  diocese. 
In  1120  Hildebert  had  the  great  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing the  cathedral  finbhed.     In  1123  he  attended 
the  great  Lateran  (Council  of  Calixtus  II.  at  Rome. 
Through  Louis  VI.  of  France  he  was  chosen  arch- 
bishop of  Tours  in  1125,  against  his  will.     His  new 
office  involved  him  immediately  in  new  and  pro- 
tracted struggles  with  Louis  about  appointments 
to  offices,  with  the  bishop  of  Dol  about  jurisdiction 
over  the  dioceses  of  Brittany,  etc. 

Hildebert  achieved  fame  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  his  diocese  chiefly  by  his  literary  works,  particu- 
larly his  poems.  He  had  great  talents  for  form. 
He  was  the  first  medieval  writer  who  mastered 
Latin  like  a  living  language,  but  he  was  more  of  a 
versifier  than  of  a  poet.  Next  to  his  poems,  Hil- 
debert achieved  fame  by  the  elegant  style  of  his 
letters  and  by  his  preaching  in  French  and  Latin. 
He  was  the  first  prominent  representative  of  the 
tendency  which  led  later  to  the  Renaissance,  but 
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Strabo,  and  the  famous  Hincmar  of  Reims,  his  pu- 
pil. At  the  end  of  814  or  beginning  of  815  he 
became  abbot  of  St.  Denis,  though  he  was  not  yet 
a  monk.  In  819  or  822  he  was  made  archicapel- 
lantts  to  Louis  the  Pious,  and  his  subsequent  career 
was  of  more  political  than  ecclesiastical  impor- 
tance. In  827  an  embassy  from  the  Eastern  em- 
peror, Michael  Balbus,  brought  the  works  of  Dio- 
nysius  the  Areopagite  as  a  present  to  Louis  the 
Pious,  who  placed  them  in  charge  of  Hilduin  as 
abbot  of  St.  Denis,  having  a  special  devotion  to 
the  saint,  whom  he  regarded  as  identical  with  the 
Areopagite,  and  in  835  charged  him  to  write  the  life 
of  St.  Denis.  This  biography  is  of  importance  as 
taking  the  same  view  of  the  identity — the  view 
which,  although  all  his  contemporaries  did  not  share 
it,  prevailed  finally  and  dominated  the  Middle  Ages. 
Involved  in  the  struggle  of  Louis  the  Pious  with  hb 
sons,  he  lost  his  position  at  court  and  was  impris- 
oned for  a  time  in  the  abbey  of  Corvey.  He  was 
soon  pardoned  by  Louis,  and  some  of  his  abbeys 
were  restored  to  him;  but  he  took  no  further  part 
in  political  conflicts,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
reformation  of  St.  Denis,  probably  taking  the  mo- 
nastic vows  in  this  period.  (Fosst.) 

Bibliograprt:  Sources  are  to  be  found  in:  MPL^  ovi. 
109-110;  MGH,  Epiat.,  v  (189S-09),  326  sqq.;  Ermol- 
du8  Nigelluu.  III.,  v.  270-271,  IV..  v.  412,  in  MPL,  cv. 
Consult:  A.  Ebert,  AUgemeine  GetehichU  der  JMenUur  des 
MUteUatera,  u.  147.  248.  348,  Leipao.  1880;  H.  Fom. 
Utber  (ten  AH  Hitdtdn,  BerUn.  1886;  HUtoire  lUUmire  de 
la  France,  iv.  007-613;   KL,  v.  2089-90. 

HILGENFELD,  ADOLF  (BERNHARD  CHRIS- 
TOPH  CHRISTIAIT):  German  Protestant;  b.  at 
Stappenbeck  (near  Salzwedel,  54  m.  n.n.w.  of  Mag- 
deburg) June.  2,  1823;  d.  at  Jena  Jan.  12,  1907. 
He  studied  at  Berlin  and  Halle  1841-45,  and  in 
1847  became  privat-docent  at  Jena.  In  1850  he 
was  appointed  associate  professor  in  the  same  uni- 
versity, and  in  1869  was  made  honorary  full  pro- 
fessor, while  from  1890  to  his  death  he  was  full 
professor  of  New  Testament  exegesis.  In  theology 
he  belonged  to  the  liberal  school  of  F.  C.  Baur.  Be- 
sides his  work  as  editor  of  the  ZeitschriH  lur  wis- 
BenBchaftliche  Theologie  after  1858,  he  wrote  Die 
clemerUinischen  Rekognitionen  und  Homilien  (Jena, 
1848);  Das  Evangelium  und  die  Brief e  Johannis 
nach  ihrem  Lehrhegriff  (Halle,  1849);  Kritische  Un- 
tersuchungen  uber  die  Evangelien  Justina,  der  cle- 
merUinischen  Homilien  und  Marcions  (1850);  Die 
Olossolalie  in  der  alien  Kirche  (Lcipsic,  1850);  Das 
Markus-Evangelium  (1850);  DerGakUerbrief  (1852); 
Die  apoatolischen  V&ter  (Halle,  1853);  Die  Evan- 
gelien nach  ihrer  Entstehung  und  geschichtlichen  Be- 
deutung  (Leipsic,  1854);  Das  Urchristentum  in 
den  Hauptwendepunkten  seines  Entwicklungsganges 
(Jena,  1855);  Die  jildische  Apokalyptik  (1857); 
Der  Paschastreii  der  alten  Kirche  (Halle,  1860);  Der 
Kanon  und  die  Kritik  des  Neuen  Testaments  in  ihrer 
geschichtlichen  Ausbildung  (1863);  Die  Propheten 
Esra  und  Daniel  und  ihre  neueste  Bearbeitungen 
(1863);  Novum  Testamentum  extra  canonem  recep- 
tum  (4  parts,  Leipsic,  1874);  Messias  Judmorum, 
libris  eorum  paulo  ante  et  paulo  post  Christum  natum 
conscriptis  illustratus  (1869);  Historisch-kritische 
Einleitung  in  das  Neue  Testament  (1875);  Die  lehn- 


inische  Weissagung  Uber  die  Mark  Brondenb^^rs 
(1875);  Die  KeUergeschichte  des  Urekristentt£.99ms 
(1884);  Judentum  und  Judenchristentum  (I8S6>; 
Herma  pastor  grace  integer  (18S7);  LibeUus  de  qE-^^mt- 
toribus  inter  Cyprian i  scripta  canservatus  (Frei- 
burg, 1889);  Acta  apostolarum  grotce  et  laiine  (B^r^ 
lin,  1899);  and  Ignatii  Antiocheni  et  Polyca:^  >»• 
Smymai  epistulcB  et  martyria  (1902). 

Bibuookapht:     H.  Hilgenfeld,    V«randkm«  der  von  AjtM^fV 
HUoenftid  verfauten  Sduriften,  Letpaie,  1900. 

HILL,  ROWLAND:    Popular  English  preachi^r; 
b.  at  Hawkstone  Park  (II  m.  n.e.  of  Shrew8bur3^)r 
Shropshire,  Aug.  23,  1744;  d.  in  London  Apr.  &  1» 
1833.    He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  St.  i(Am^m.'s 
College,  Cambridge  (BA.,  1769),  where  he  cacv^^ 
under  the  influence  of  the  Methodists.    For  preach  ^' 
ing  in  the  open  air  in  and  around  Cambridge  wit^'fc' 
out  a  license  he  was  opposed  by  the  authorities  ajJ^ 
frequently  assaulted  by  mobs.    Finally,  in  1T^^» 
after  he  had  been  refused  ordination  by  six  bisho^:^'^' 
he  was  ordained  by  the  bishop  of  Bath  and  We^S-^ 
to  the  curacy  of  Kingston,  Somersetshire,  but  ir-^*^ 
subsequently  denied  priest's  orders.    Having  cor^c^® 
into  an  inheritance  through  the  death  of  his  fath^^  ^^ 
Sir  Rowland  Hill,  he  built  in  1783  Surrey  (3iap^^\; 
London.   Here  he  preached  to  immense  audienc 
almost  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.    Attached 
the  chapel  were  thirteen  Sunday-schooLs,  with  i 
enrolment  of  over  3,000  children.     Li  the  sumn^^*" 
Hill  preached  through  the  countiy,  even  visitt^O-^ 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  attracting  large  crow^^^ 
wherever  he  went.    He  was  one  of  the  founders      ^^^ 
the  Religious  Tract  Society  and  an  active  promot^'-^^ 
of  the  interests  of  the  London  Missionary  Sod^J^^ 
and  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.    E^^ 
was  an  early  advocate  of  vaccination,  and  puUialh-^^*" 
a  tract  on  the  subject  in  1806.    His  principal  w<^:^"^ 
is  Village  Dialogues  (London,  1801;  34th  ed.,  183^3 >• 

Biblioorapht:    W.   Jones.   Memoir  of  RovHatid  HiO,       m-^f^- 
Sherman,  London.  1840;    E.  Sidney.  Life  of  Rev.  Bl-^""«' 
tand  Hill,  ib.  1845;    James  Sherman,  Metnarial  of  R^^^*^ 
land  Hill,  ib.   1867;    V.  J.  Charlesworth,  Rotelatid  f^ '•^ 
hie    Life,    Anecdotee   and   Pulpit   Sayinge,    ib.    1879;  ^^ 

Broome,  Roioland  Hill:  Preacher  and  Wit,  ib.  1883;  D^^^^' 
xxvi.  411. 

HH^LEL:    Jewish  rabbi  in  the  time  of  Her^^^^^- 
He  was  called  "  the  Elder  "  to  distinguish  !::■  i™ 
from  other  persons  of  the  same  name,  and  was    ^J^" 
scended   from  a  poor  Babylonian  family  whm*?b, 
as  a  later  Jewish  legend  relates,  traced  its  pedi^^T^^ 
back  to  David.     According  to   Siphr6  on  D^ut. 
xxxiv.  7,  he  was  forty  years  old  when  he  emigt^ted 
from  his  native  coxmtry  to  Palestine  in  ordex"  to 
devote  himself  in  Jerusalem  to  the  study  of     tbe 
law.     His  poverty  compelled  him  to  become  a  dBf' 
laborer.     It  was  said  that  he  used  half  of  his  w»gBS 
to  provide  the  fees  for  instruction  under  the  roost 
celebrated  rabbis  of  his  time.     He  distinguishfirf 
himself  not  only  by  his  zeal  for  knowledge,  but  bIso 
by  his  great  patience  and  gentleness  both  in  worrf 
and  in  deed.     The  "  Sayings  of  the  Fathers  "  and 
other  sources  have  preserved  many  a  beautiful 
sentence  under  the  name  of  HiUel,  and  many  ex- 
amples of  his  noble  deeds  are  recorded  in  the  Tilr 
mud.    But  he  can  not  be  called  a  refonner;  lua 
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'  thought  was  casuistic,  and  could  in  no  wjiy 
lared  to  t  hat  of  Jesus.  The  name  of  Hillcl 
le  known  among  Christians  until  E.  Renan 
'ie  de  Jisus  (Paris,  1863)  put  him  almost  on 
Bvith  Jesus  and  called  him  his  true  teacher, 
er  and  other  rabbis,  followeii  Renan.     De- 

howe%"er,  in  his  monograpli  Jemts  and 
Erlangen,  1866)  has  convincingly  shown 
Llel  was  overestimated  and  tlie  unique  im- 
e  of  Jesus  completely  ignoret]  by  Renan  and 
writers.     The  lack  of  even  the  most  unim- 

testimony  is  against  the  assumption  tliat 
%s  influenced  by  HilleL  (H.  L.  Strack.) 
apht:  SchOrer,  Ge^chichU,  li.  359-303  et  i>ftsBini, 
nmt^l.  If.,  i.  359-363  ct  pAnsini:  A.  Gd^er,  Dat 
ium  und  nHne  Gevchichte.  I  99-107.  Breslim.  1865: 
loXftii,  DtJt  DiKtrintM  rdiffieitaet  drM  imf*,  p&rt  i., 
IL«  Pari*.  18<J7r  E.  Stnpfer.  Le*  idreM  reiiffteuses  «n 
fm  ii  i'ipoqu*  ds  Jfmtt-Christ,  chap.  xiL,  jb.  1878; 
iHsio^  in  MugaHn  fUr  dim  tVvuteriMchaft  de*  Juden- 
d  (18S4),  1-16,  4&'87;  W.  Bacher.  Dw  A^da  dtr 
ten,  i.  ^lA,  Srrwbiirg,  1884;  T,  Ldrjn  Rmue  de9 
fuive»,  xxxi.  202-211;  xxxiii.  143- H4;  JE,  vi.  307- 

ER:  A  family  of  Wdrttemberg  poets  and 
ans, 

Ktthlus  Hiller,  Orientalist,  was  bom  at 
Ft  Feb.  15,  1646;  d.  at  K^inigsbronn  (45  m, 
uttgart)  Feb.  3.  1725.  In  1677  he  became 
t  preacher  in  Herrenberg,  1685  preceptor  in 
Eiusen,  1692  professor  of  Hebrew,  1698  of 
Y  in  TObiDgen,  1716  abbot  in  Konigsbronn. 
»te  a  Hebrew- Latin  dictionary^  also  De 
tethib  et  k^rl  (Tubingen,  1692),  Ofwrnmlicum 
(1706),  and  H terophyiicon  (Utreeht,  1725). 
iedrich  Konrad  Hiller,  councilor  of  the 
y  and  hymn- writer,  was  bora  at  Unter- 
[n,  near  Bruchsal  (12  m.  n.e.  of  Carlsruhe), 
L  there  1726.  He  wrote  172  hymns  which 
*d  tinder  the  title  Denhrml  der  ErkenntnUf 
nd  Lt>b  Gottes  in  ne-usn.  getstlichen  Liedern 
Ml,  1711). 

iflipp  Friedrich  Hilleri  hymn-writer,  was  born 
Ihausen-on-the-Enz  (near  Vaihingen,  15  m. 
Stuttgart)  Jan.  6,  1699;  d.  at  Steinheim- 
ybuch  (near  Heidcnheim,  22  m.  n,n,e.  of 
4>r.  24,  1769.  He  was  educated  at  Maul- 
|kI  Tubingen,  was  private  tutor  in  Nurum- 
^  1729  to  1731,  became  pastor  of  Neckar- 
5en  in  1732,  of  Muhliiausen-on-the-Enz  in 
id  of  Steiaheim  in  174iH,  In  1751  he  almost 
\^\f  lost  his  voice;  and,  being  thus  excluded 
le  pulpit,  he  devoted  himself  to  hymn-wri- 
ie  put  all  the  prayers  of  Johann  Amdt*s 
^gSrtlein  into  the  form  of  song's  under  the 
hann  Anults  Paradk^gdrtlein  v^n  neu^m  an- 
j.parU»  Nuremlicrg,  1729-C31).     Besides  this 

r  wrote  mora  than  a  thousand  hymns  and 
Pong»  which  he  published  under  the  title 
iea  hiederkmtiein  (2  parts,  Stuttgart,  1762- 
He  also  com  posed  a  life  of  Jesus  in  Alexan- 
erses  (2  parts,  Hcilbronn  and  Tubingen, 
Kurte  UTul  erbattfich^  Amiachien  bci  der 
mi  dem  heiligen  Abendmahl  (Tiibingen  and 
rt,  1752);  Morgen-  unti  Abeiuiandachten 
n  Gehet  des  Hrrm  (Stuttgart,  1785);  finally 
prose t  Neu£Ji  System  alUr  Vorbitder  Jtsu 
rch  das  game  A  lie  Testament  in  zwei  Teiten 


(Stuttgart,  175R-68).     Killer  has  become  the  fa- 
vorite spiritual  poet  of  Evangelical  WUrttemberg. 

(H.  MosAPP.) 
Biblioorapht:  On  1.  S.  Pfister,  in  JUtraphytictm,  Utrecht, 
172£.  On  2:  Denkmal  dmr  Erkenntni*,  preface,  Stutt.- 
gart,  1711;  E.  E.  Koch,  OMchichU  dm  Ktrch^nlieda,  v.  69 
eqq..  Stuttgart,  1869.  On  3;  O,  F.  HSmcr.  Nachrichtcn 
iwn  LiederdidiUm  ties  AuQ»burg«r  GtaanQbuch*^  pp,  119- 
120,  Schwabach,  1779;  A.  Knapp,  AUwtirUemherffische 
Charakttre,  pp.  78-142,  Stuttgart,  1870;  E.  E.  Koch,  lit 
sup.,  V.  107  «qq,;  ADB,  xu.  425  »qq.;  Julian,  Hymn&i" 
offy,  pp.  624-525. 

HULER,  ALFRED:  Lutheran;  b.  at  Sharon 
Center,  N.  Y,,  Apr.  22,  1831.  He  was  educated  at 
Hart  wick  Seminary,  N.  Y,,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1857.  He  then  held  auccessive  pas- 
torates in  hia  denomination  at  Fayetle»  N.  Y. 
(1857-58),  and  at  German  Valley,  N.  J.  (185g-81). 
Since  1881  he  haa  been  profesi?or  of  Hy«t«matic  the- 
ology in  Hart  wick  Seminary.  During  the  Civil 
War  he  waa  a  delegate  of  the  U.  S.  Christian  Com- 
rais.'gion,  and  m  the  spring  of  1865  organized  the 
Army  Church  in  the  cavalry  department  at  Nash- 
ville,  Tenn.  Theologically  he  adheres  to  **  the 
doctrinal  basis  of  the  General  Synod  of  the  Evan- 
gehcal  Lutheran  Church  in  the  United  States," 

HILLIS,  NEWELL  DWIGHT:  Congregationalist; 
b.  at  MagtDoha,  la.,  Sept.  2,  1858.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  Lake  Fore*rt  University  (B.A,,  1$S4)  and 
McCormick  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago  (1887). 
He  then  entered  the  Presbyterian  ministry  and 
held  pastorates  at  Peoria,  II!.  (1887-90),  Evans- 
ton,  111.  (1890-94),  and  Central  Church,  Chicago, 
an  independent  church  (1894-99).  Since  1899  he 
has  been  pastor  of  Plymouth  Congregational  Church, 
Brooklyn.  He  has  written  A  Man's  Vahjte  to  So- 
ckty  (New  York,  1896);  Foretokaw  of  ImmorialUy 
(1897);  Investment  of  Influence:  Study  of  Social 
Stfmpalhy  and  Senn're  (1898);  WiUiam  Ewart 
Oladstone:  Scholar,  Statesman,  Christian  (1898); 
Great  Books  as  Life-Teachers:  Studies  of  Character, 
Real  and  Ideal  (1899);  Right  Living  as  a  Fine  Art : 
Study  of  Channing^s  Symphony  (1899);  Influence 
of  Christ  in  Modem  Life  (1900);  Acrofts  the  Cmiti- 
nent  of  the  Years  (1901);  Darid  the  Poet  and  King 
(1901);  Faith  and  Character  (1902);  Master  of  the 
Science  of  Ri^hi  Living  (1902);  The  Quest  of  Happi- 
nem  (1902) ;  School  in  the  Home:  DeM  Parents  Owe 
their  Children  (1902);  Building  a  Working  Faith 
(1903);  Sucresx  through  Self-Ilelp  (19iKl);  The 
Quest  of  John  Chapman  (IfKM);  and  Fortune  of  the 
Republic  (1906). 

HILTALINGER,  JOHAffW  (John  of  Basel,  Jo- 
hannes Angelas) :  Bishop  of  Lombe?.  (a  small  town 
of  France,  department  of  Gers,  19  m.  s.e.  of  Auch); 
b.  at  Basel  c.  1315;  d.  at  Freiburg  1392.  He  en- 
tered the  Augnstinian  order  and  received  the  de- 
gree of  master  of  theology  at  Paris  in  1371 ,  From 
1371  to  1377  he  was  provincial  in  the  Hhenish- 
Swabian  province  of  the  order.  He  agam  received 
this  dii^iiij  in  1379,  being  general  pmcurator  in 
the  mean  time.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Great 
Schism  (see  Sihism),  he  sided  with  Clement  VI L, 
who  made  him  general  prior  of  the  order  in  Sept., 
1379,  He  developed  a  ceaseless  activity  in  the 
semce  of  Clement,  particularly  in  the  Upper  Rhine 
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country.  Even  after  his  elevation  to  the  see  of 
Lombez  in  1380  he  remained  Clement's  confidential 
man  on  the  Upper  Rhine  r.nd  continued  to  work 
at  Freiburg  for  the  curia  of  Avignon.  He  wrote, 
among  other  things,  Commentaria  in  libros  senten- 
tiarum.  Herman  Haupt. 

BiBLiooBAPHT :    M.    F.    A.    HOho,    Chronologia    jmrnncia 

Rtumo^ueviea     ordintM    .  .  .   AuguMni,     pp.    66    sqq.. 

Wtinbuns.  1744;   H.  Haupt.  in  ZKO,  vi  (1886).  334  sqq.. 

682;   idem,  in  ZeiUckrUt  fOr  die  OttkitkU  de§  Oberrheine, 

n«w  series,  v.  291.  206.  318-319.  vi.  212,  231;   C.  Eubel. 

in  ROmuehe  QuarlaUehrift  fOr  ihriaUiehe  AUertunukunds, 

vU  (1893).  412.  viu  (1894).  261. 

HILTEN,  JOHAlflf :  Franciscan  monk  of  Eisen- 
ach; b.  in  the  diocese  of  Fulda  before  1425;  d.  at 
Eisenach  c.  1500.  After  he  had  studied  in  Erfurt 
and  preached  in  Livonia,  he  entered  the  Franciscan 
monastery  in  Magdeburg.  From  1477  he  was  kept 
a  prisoner  in  the  monasteries  of  Weimar  and  Eisen- 
ach. He  studied  the  Bible  diligently,  as  well  as 
the  prophecies  of  St.  Bridget  of  Sweden  and  of 
his  contemporary  Johann  Lichtenberger.  He  at- 
tacked ecclesiastical  abuses,  and  on  the  basis  of  his 
studies  of  the  Apocalypse  predicted  great  revolu- 
tions in  Church  and  State.  He  deplored  the  sepa- 
ration between  clergy  and  laity  and  denied  the 
claim  of  the  pope  to  be  the  vice-regent  of  Christ. 
According  to  Myconius  he  put  the  decline  of  the 
papal  power  in  the  year  1514,  according  to  Me- 
lanchthon  in  1516.  He  extended  the  rule  of  the 
Turks  in  Europe,  according  to  Myconius,  from  600 
to  1570;  according  to  Melanchthon,  he  foretold 
that  the  Turks  would  rule  as  Gog  and  Magog  in 
Germany  and  Italy  in  1600;  then  he  expected  a 
reformation  of  Christianity  and  an  annihilation  of 
Mohammedanism.  The  lost  Holy  Roman  emperor, 
he  said,  would  resign  and  restore  his  power  to 
Christ;  after  the  fall  of  Rome  Antichrist  would  ap- 
pear. He  predicted  the  end  of  the  world  for  1651. 

Hilten  can  not  be  regarded  as  a  ''  forerunner  of 
the  Reformation,"  but  he  belongs  to  the  number 
of  those  who  longed  for  a  reform  of  the  Church 
and  tried  to  keep  alive  this  desire  by  prophecies. 
He  went  back  to  Scripture  and  deplored  the  con- 
tradiction between  the  claims  of  the  hierarchy  and 
the  life  of  the  CJhurch  and  the  Bible;  but  reforma- 
tion he  expected  only  by  the  fulfilment  of  the 
judgments  of  God  predicted  in  the  Apocalypse.  He 
wrote  commentaries  on  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse 
of  which,  however,  only  fragments  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Reformers.  (P.  Wolff.) 

Bibuoorapht:  The  report  of  a  monk  and  a  letter  of  My- 
conius to  Luther  are  in  C.  A.  Heumann,  Parerga  critica, 
I.,  iii.  1  sqq.,  Gottingen,  1736,  cf.  ZKG,  iii  (1882),  305 
eqq.;  Luther's  Works,  Krlangen  ed.,  xxv.  325,  Ix.  286; 
Luther's  Briefe,  ed.  De  Wette,  ui.  614,  622.  vi.  663;  CR, 
i.  1108,  iv.  780,  vii.  653,  999,  1006,  1112,  xiv.  841,  xxiv. 
64,  225,  xxv.  14,  80,  xxvii.  627,  and  the  literature  deal- 
ing with  Luther's  life,  e.g.,  J.  K^stlin,  Martin  Luther, 
ed.  G.  Kawerau,  i.  29,  Berlin,  1903.  Consult  also  Ersch 
and  Gruber,  Encyklopfidie,  section  IT.,  viii.  190.  Other 
literature  is  given  in  Hauck-IIerzog.  RE,  viii.  78. 

HIW.     See  Weights  and  Measures,  Hebrew. 

HINCKS,  EDWARD:  Orientalist;  b.  at  Cork 
Aug.  19,  1792;  d.  at  Killyleagh  (16  m.  s.s.e.  of 
Belfast),  County  Down,  Dec.  3,  1866.  He  was  ed- 
ucated at  Trinity  College,  Dublin  (B.A.,  1811),  and 
was  appointed  rector  of  Killyleagh  in  1825.     He 


resided  there  constantly  till  his  death.    Despilis 
his  seclusion  and  lack  of  books,  he  soon  establish-ed 
a  reputation  of  the  first  order  as  a  pioneer  in  tk^e 
field  of  cuneiform  decipherment.    His  eariier  wovk 
was  on  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  but  later    fee 
turned  his  attention  to  Babylonian  and  Persi^SLn 
inscriptions  and  made  many  discoveries  in  ffcus 
field.    He  enjoyed  the  distincti(m  of  having  dLT 
covered  simultaneously  with  Rawlinson  the  F^^r- 
sian   cuneiform   vowel-system    (see  Inscriftic^  :3IB 
II.,  {  3).    The  results  of  his  studies  are  embod^i^jed 
in  articles  contributed  to  the  Dviblin   Univer^  ibf 
Magatine,    to    the  Journal  of  Saertd  LUeratv^B^Jt, 

and    to    the    Transactions    of    the    Royal    Ir 'igk 

Academy,    He  began  an  Assyrian  grammar  in  ^^fche 
Journal    of    the    Royal    Asiatic    Society    (186r    6), 
but  left  no  materials  for  its  completion. 
Bibuoorapht:   Annual  Report  of  the  Roifal  Aaiatie  i 

1867;   R.  W.  Rogvn,  Hiet,  of  Babtfloma  and  Amyria, 

i..  New  York.   1900;    H.  V.  Hilpracht, 

BiMe  Lande,  Philadelphia,  1903;    DNB, 


HINCKS,  EDWARD  TOUIIG:  Congregation 
b.  at  Bucksport,  Me.,  Aug.  13,  1844.     He  stud.  3ed 
at   Yale   College    (B.A.,    1866),  Union   Theolc^>gi- 
cal  Seminary  (1866-67),  and  Andover  The<dogm«al 
Seminary,  being  graduated  from  the  latter  insts.  ^u- 
tion  in  1870.    He  was  pastor  of  the  State  Street 
Church,  Portland,  Me.  (1870-81).    He  then  s^^^snX 
a  year  in  Europe  (1881-82),  and  on  his  retuna.     t^ 
the  United  States  was  appointed  Smith  prof c  ft  f^**^^ 
of  Biblical  theology  in  Andover  Theological  S^^^ 
inary,  a  position  which  he  held  from  1883  to  It^*— ^* 
Since  the  latter  year  he  has  been  professor  of  te=*>-^^^ 
tematic  theology  in  the  same  seminaiy.    Besi-^^^^f 
having  edited  the  Andover  Review,  he  was  a  coll--^^^'^ 

orator  on  the  volumes,  prepared  by  the  editor^^ ^ 

the  Andover  Review,  entitl^  Progressive  Ortho^^^^--^^ 
(Boston,  1886)  and  The  Divinity  of  Christ  (189^^-    )• 


HINCMAR  OF  LAON:  Bishop  of  Laon;    b. 
d.  879.    Through  the  influence  of  his  uncle,  H^*^^^^ 
mar  of  Reims  (q.v.),  under  w^hom  he  had  recei  '*'    ^^ 
his  education,  he  was  made  bishop  of  Laon  in  S^^^' 
Being  of  a  violent  temi>er,  he  soon  refused  obediexi  ^^ 
to  his  metropolitan,  the  more  famous  Hincmar,  fi/^ 
even  denied  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  courts  ov^^J 
the  bishoprics.     His  violence  is  shown  by  the  fac  - 
that  during  a  temporary  imprisonment  at  this  time 
he  laid  an  interdict  upon  his  own  diocese.     After  a 
long  controversy  he  was  finally  deposed  in  871  by 
the  national  synod  of  Douzy.     He  was  then  im- 
prisoned by  the  king  and  deprived  of  his  eyesight. 
A  year  before  his  death  John  VIII.  allow^ed  him  a 
part  of  the  episcopal  revenues  of  the  diocese  of 
Laon  and  gave  hira  permission  to  say  public  mass. 
His  works,  all  of  which  had  their  origin  in  his  con- 
troversies with  his  imcle  and  Charles  the  Bald,  are 
printed  in  MPL,  cxxiv.  979-1072. 
Bibliography:    C.  de  Noorden,  Hinkmar  .  .  .  von  RhHmt 
pp.  241-248,  267-291,  Bonn.  1863;    H.  Rchr5rs.  Hinkmar 
,  .  .  von  Reime,  pp.  315-351,  424-425,  Freiburg,    1884; 
£.  DQinmlor,  GetdiidUe  dee  oetfr&nkiachen  Reiehe,  ii.  323 
eqq.,  Leipsic,  1887;    Hefele,  ConcUicnoe9diu:hte,  iv.  380- 
381,  489-508;    KL,  vi.  6-8;    much  of  the  literature  under 
Hincmar  of  Reims;    and  Neander,  Chriatian  Ckurth,  iii 
364-365. 

HINCMAR  OF  REIMS:  Archbishop  of  Reims; 
b.  about  806;  d.  at  Epemay  (115  m.  e.n.e.  of  Paris) 
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Bee.  21 ,  882.     At  an  early  age  he  was  sent  to  the 
monoatery  of  St,  DcniH,  where  he  was  taught  by 
I   Abbot  Hilduin^  whom  he  accompanied  to  Aachen, 

I  when  he  was  called  to  the  imperial 

Life.  court  in  822.  Hincraar's  presence 
there  became  of  the  great^est  impor- 
tance for  his  future  career,  as  he  was  here  enabled 
to  study  practical  jjohtics  at  the  foimtain-hcud,  and 
Acquire  diplomatic  ability  and  poUtical  sagacity. 
Owning  to  political  intrigues,  Hilduio  was  exded  to 
Corbie,  whither  Hiucniar  followed  him  vohmtarily. 
By  his  ettlreaties  he  induced  the  cmjieror  to  par- 
don Hilduin  and  restore  to  him  the  abl^ey  of  St. 
CteDi^^  where  Hincmar  acquired  a  mass  of  informa- 
tion for  which  he  would  have  found  no  time  in 
later  life.  In  acknowledgment  of  the  services 
retidered  to  his  father^  Charles  the  BnAd  made  him 
tiia  councilor  and  reconmie tided  liim  for  the  archi- 
Sf^isoopal  see  of  Reims,  which  had  stood  vacant 
Bnoe  the  deposition  of  Ebo  id  835;  and  in  845  he 
ivtts  regulurly  elected  and  consecrated. 

Thenceforth  Hiiicmar's  influence  was  decisive  for 
^IttiOst  four  decades  in  Church  and  State.     He  wa3 
soon  involved  in  the  controversy  on 
Controrersy  predestination,  which  had  been  started 
With         by  Gottschalk  (see  Gottschalk,  1 . ), 
^ttschAlk,  and  threatened  to  shake  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Gallican  Church.    Rabanus 
Uauni^  had  summoned  Gottschalk  before  a  Rynoil 
ffi    Mainz  in  848,    and    then   delivered    him  over 
t^    Hincmar  for  punishment.     At   the   Synod  of 
Cbiersjey  in  849  Hincmar  comlemned  him  a  second 
^^e,  but  infitiential  men  from  all  sitles  defended 
the  doctrine  of  Augustine.     By  scientific  treatises 
*ttd  the  summoning  of  various  sjiiods  the  areh- 
bi«hof>  attempted  to  suMue  his  opponent*  but  no 
*gi^pement   was   reached,    and   both   parties  were 
fii^Uy   worn   out  by   the   protracted   dissiensiona. 
Hincmar  was  involved  also  in  a  controversy  on  the 
rinify  with  Gottschalk,  and  again  he  conquered 
ly  with  great  difficulty  the  opposition  of  the  ad- 
nt«  of  Augustine. 
^«*   the  mean  timt  there  liad  arisen  a  still  more 
Serous  struggle.     After  his  deposition  in  835, 
--  Ebo,  his  predecessor,  had  been   rein- 

^Qtroversy  stituted  as  archbishop  in  Ml)  on  the 
^**>  Ebo.  death  of  Kinp;  Louis,  and  had  returned 
to  Reims,  Though  he  had  to  flee 
again  at  the  advance  of  Charles  in  S41 , 
he  found  time  (o  consecrate  several 
ecclesiastics  and  thus  gained  a  num- 
^^.  ber   of   adherents   in    the   diocese   of 

**'^^,  As  Hincmar  prohibited  the  performance 
•J  ^heit  functions,  they  started  an  agitation  against 
™**  Summonoil  I>efore  the  Synml  of  Soissons  in 
^^»  they  produced  a  writ  of  complaint,  in  which 
^bty  ij\^  f^  prove  the  legitimacy  of  Ebo  s  rein- 
'^^iution  on  the  basis  of  the  Pseud o-Isi dorian  De- 
^tfstals  (q.v.),  which  here  emerged  for  the  first  time 
***  source  of  canon  law.  The  synod,  however,  de- 
f^rw]  I  he  dejx>sition  of  Ebo  valid  and  the  ordina- 
tion of  Hincmar  legal.  The  friends  of  Ebo  ap- 
peakd  lo  Rome,  and  Hincmar  did  likewise  for  the 
tttion  of  the  wynodal  decree.  Benedict  III, 
conceded  the  desire  of  Hincmar;  but  the 
IJijpute  was  not  yet  settled.  Bishop  Rot  had  of 
v.— 19 
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Soissons  became  the  spokesman  of  the  deposed 
clerics  and  defended  their  pseudo-lsi dorian  princi- 
ples. Rothad  was  deposed  and  condemned  to  im- 
prisonment in  a  monastery,  but  in  his  place  there 
arose  a  more  dangemns  opponent  in  Nicholas  L, 
the  moat  powerful  pojx!  of  that  century.  The 
struggle  now  assumed  the  most  decisive  and  far- 
reaching  import  a  nce»  since  it  revolved  around  the 
papal  sanction  of  the  pseudo-Lsidorian  forgery. 
Nicholas  summoned  Rothad  to  Rome,  where  be 
arrived  in  St>4t  and  succeeded  in  gaining  in  the  pope 
the  most  powerful  defender  of  tiie  pseudo-Isidorian 
decretals.  On  the  basis  of  these  docimients,  the 
pope  reinstituted  Rothad  in  his  office,  and  Hincmar 
was  defeated  in  his  struggle  against  the  psendo- 
Isidorian  party.  The  deposed  ecclesiastics  of 
Reims  wdio  knew  about  this  extraordinary  forgery 
and  undoubtedly  had  lent  their  band  to  its  com- 
pilation were  encouraged  by  the  success  of  Rothad , 
and  under  the  leadership  of  Wulfad  they  brought 
their  case  before  the  po]>c.  Nicholas  induced  Hinc- 
mar to  resume  his  negotiations  regarding  their  res- 
toration. At  tiie  instigation  of  Hincmar*  a  synod 
at  Soissons  in  866  advocated  such  action,  but 
Nicholas  categorically  demanded  that  Hincmar 
either  acknowledge  the  legitimacy  of  their  restora- 
tion or  prove  the  legitiraacy  of  ttieir  deposition. 
Hincmar  was  saved  from  this  difTiculty  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  pope  became  less  severe  in  hia 
tlcmands,  as  he  needed  the  8cr\^ices  of  the  arch- 
bishop in  his  struggles  with  the  Eastern  Church. 
In  his  conflict  with  Adrian  II.  (q.v.)  he  was  success- 
ful. A  new  humihation  was  heaped  upon  him  when 
Jolm  VIII.  conferred  the  dignity  of  the  primacy  of 
France  Ujion  Arehbishop  Ansegis  of  Sens,  thus  ig- 
noring Hincmar,  who  had  the  ftrst  claim  upon  it. 

Hincmar  played  a  prominent  part  also  in  the 
sphere  of  politics.  He  was  the  most  faithful  coun- 
cilor of  the  West-Frankish  kings  for  more  than 
three  generations,  and  more  than  once  he  saved 
the  kingdom  from  threatening  down- 
Hincmar's   fall .   H  e  was  like  w ise  t  he  a  c  k no  wledged 

Activity  leader  of  the  Gallican  Church,  w^hose 
in  national  independence  he  tried  in  vain 

Politics  to  uphold  against  the  increasing  power 
and         of    Rome.     He    firmly   defended    the 

Writings,  jm  nc i pie  that  t he  sp i ri  t ua  1  powe r  t ake 
precedence  over  royal  authority.  In 
his  theological  views  he  was  a  child  of  his  time. 
In  learning  he  excelled  bis  contemporaries,  but  he 
was  without  originality  of  thought.  Driven  aw^ay 
from  Reims  by  the  Normans  a  short  time  before 
his  death,  he  found  a  refuge  in  Ejjemay.  Of  his 
literary  works  may  be  mentioned  two  treatises  on 
predestination,  which  reveal  his  Semi-Pelagian 
views.  These  were  occasioned  by  bis  controversy 
with  Gottschalk.  A  treatise,  De  una  el  non  tria 
deitaie,  was  the  outcome  of  his  controversy  on  the 
Trinity  with  the  same  monk.  His  best  literary 
perforniance,  however,  is  his  Annales^  S61'88Bf 
continual  by  FlodoanJ  {MGH,  ScripL,  i.,  1826,  452- 
515,  and  ScripL  rer.  Germ,,  1883,  55-154;  MPL, 
cxxv.  12O.'J-1302).  In  his  Opuscttlum  Iv,  capitu- 
lorum  ho  defines  his  attitude  towartl  the  pseudo- 
Isidorian  decretals.  He  considered  the  Dionysio- 
Hadrianian  codex  as  the  exclusive  source  of  canon 
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law  and  felt  more  or  less  the  fictitious  make-up  of 
the  pseudo-Isidorian  laws,  although  he  was  unable 
to  prove  it.  (Albert  Freystedt.) 

Bibuoorapht:  The  works  of  Hincmar  were  edited  by  Sir- 
mond,  Paris.  1646,  and  acain  in  MPL,  cxxv.-cxxvi. 
Consult  W.  F.  Gcss,  MerkwQrdiokeiUn  a%u  dem  Leben  und 
den  Schriften  Hinkmara,  GSttingen.  1806;  J.  C.  Prich* 
ard.  The  Life  and  Timet  of  Hincmar,  Littlemore.  1849; 
WeiiB&cker.  in  Hiatariedie  Zntachrift,  i  (1858),  327-430. 
iii  (1860),  42-96;  C.  Dies.  De  viia  et  inoenio  Hincmari, 
Sena,  1869;  C.  von  Noorden.  Hinkmar  ErAiethof  von 
RKeime,  Bonn,  1863;  Loupot,  Hincmar,  .  ,  .  »a  vie,  eee 
tBuvree,  eon  influence,  Reims,  1869;  T.  Ffirster,  Drei 
ErsbieehCfe  vor  1000  Jahren,  OOtersloh.  1874;  A.  Vidieu. 
Hincmar  de  Reime,  Paris,  1876;  M.  Sdralek,  Hinemare 
van  Rheime  canoniUieehee  OtUaehten  <lber  die  Eheeeheidung 
dee  Kdnige  Jjoikar  11. ,  Freiburg.  1881;  H.  SohrOrs,  Hink- 
mar, Enbieekof  von  Reime,  Freiburg,  1884;  Hietoire  lit- 
itraire  de  la  FraneCf  v.  644  sqq.;  Ceillier,  Auteure  eacrie, 
xii.  664-691;  Milnuin.  Latin  ChrietianUy,  iii.  61,  64.  72. 
77,  80.  iv.  184;  Neander,  Chrietian  Church,  m.  364-368, 
478-482.  489-494;  Schaff,  Chrietian  Church,  iv.  276-277, 
628.  634-^536.  662.  760-761;  Moeller,  Chriaiian  Church, 
u.  162,  166,  198,  204-206.  221. 

HINDUISM. 
I.  The  Brahmanistic  Ck)unterreformation  and  the  Rise  of 
the  Hindu  Sects. 
The  Mahabharata  and  Puranas  ({  1). 
Krishna  ({  2). 
Sivaism  ({  3). 
II.  Modern  Hinduism  and  the  Unitarian  Movements. 
Origin  (S  1). 
The  Popular  Religion  ({  2). 

The  name  applied  to  the  post-Buddhistic  develop- 
ment of  native  religion  in  India. 

L  The  Brahmanistic  Counterreformation  and  the 
Rise  of  the  Hindu  Sects :  The  elasticity  of  Brahman- 
ism,  which  enabled  it  to  survive  the  attacks  of  the 
pantheism  of  the  Upanishads,  carried  it  through 
the  more  open  assaults  of  the  great  heretical  lead- 
ers Buddha  and  Mahavira  (see  Brahmanibm; 
Buddhism;  Jainism).  The  waning  power  of  the 
older  gods  and  the  rise  of  a  host  of  new  divinities 
were  not  due  to  any  influence  of  Buddha  or  Ma- 
havira, but  were  apparently  the  result  of  contact 
with  non-Aryan  aboriginal  tribes.  Early  Hinduism 
finds  its  chief  literary  monument  in  the  great  epic 
of  India,  the  Mahabharata.  This  poem,  the  com- 
position of  which  probably  lasted  from  the  fourth 
or  fifth  century  B.C.  to  500  a.d.,  shows 
I.  The  a  new  force  as  the  key-note  of  India's 
Mahabha-  religion.  This  is  found  in  asceticism, 
rata  and  or  self-immolation,  which  sways  all 
Puranas.  powers  of  heaven  and  of  earth.  Out 
of  this  has  arisen  the  distinctively 
Indian  class  of  fakirs,  professional  religious  mendi- 
cants, who  represent  the  grotesque  and  outr^  sides 
of  asceticism,  and  number  perhaps  two  millions  at 
the  present.  The  only  element  of  asceticism  which 
is  absolutely  requisite  to  gain  distinction  as  a  fakir 
is  the  ability  to  endure  terrific  self-torture.  The 
gods,  to  protect  themselves,  frequently  sent  celes- 
tial nymphs  to  seduce  such  ascetics  as  threatened 
the  divinities  by  the  power  acquired  through  self- 
castigation,  and  the  temptation  was  by  no  means 
always  unsuccessful.  Yet  true  religion  might  con- 
stantly be  found  both  among  the  Brahmans  and 
among  the  ascetics  and  hermits  dwelling  in  the 
forest  depths. 

Beside  the  Mahabharata  stand  the  Ramayana,  an 
essentially  Vishnuite  poem,  and  the  eighteen  poems 


called  Puranas,  which  are  of  comparaUvely  recent     ..;;^-t 
date,  the  latest  being  composed  perhaps  as  late  as   .^^^^ 
1500  A.D.     Unlike  the  epic,  which  is  non-sectarian,  ^  .^^^ 
the  Puranas  are  avowedly  written  in  honor  of  the  ^^^^e 
deities  who  form  the  eponymous  gods  of  the  two^:^  ^o 
great  Hindu  sects  which  characterized  that  periodC^^^d 
and  have  survived  as  active  forces  to  the  present^^az^it 
day.    The  mythology  of  these  minor  epics  stilLdf  ill 
awaits  thorough  investigation  and  study,  for  in  th^.«::Aie 
poems  lie  a  mass  of  legends  of  the  gods  which  rep-^^z^-^p- 
resent  popular  Brahmanism  at  a  later  period  thai^^^^:_an 
the  Mahabharata.    Yet  the  great  epic  of  Indi^^^i^fdia 
can  not  be  dismissed  without  an  allusion  to  T-hfi  jrr  a~int 
is,  for  Occidentals,  its  most  famous  episode,  thm^M^^thid 
Bhagavadgita,  the  ''  Divine  Song  "  of   Vishnuite ^^te 
Brahmanism.    Before  the  great  battle  of  KurulfeCLK^puk- 
shetra,  which  marks  the  culmination  of  the  epi^f  ^^ic, 
the  god  Vishnu,  acting  as  the  charioteer  of  Aijuns.c^cjna, 
addresses  the  hero  in  a  hymn  proclaiming  hlmse  '-■■n  ■  uelf 
as  the  sole  godhead.    It  is  the  Upanishad  of  HiiML^JMin- 
duism,  but  it  differs  from  the  eariy  T^ra^hmftn  m^^  ^pj|> 
Upanishads  in  its  teaching  of  salvation  by  "  lovii=Mif-^g 
faith  "  (hhakti).    Herein  is  sounded  the  key-nor«^3»^ote 
of  Vishnuitic  sectarianism  which  is  to-day  the  mo^^i^^oet 
potent  religious  factor  in  India. 

With  the  deity  Vishnu  is  incorporated  the  humfc  mnmian 
Krishna,  and  with  reverence  for  the  divine  is  coik^^zdoqi- 
bined  love  for  the  human  to  a  degree  known  to  r  •«  no 
other  religion  excepting  Christianity.  OriginaE-M^Bally 
an  earthly  hero,  Krishna  becomes  an  incainati.f-,::AoD 
of  the  Supreme  God,  the  way  being  paved  for  tK'...^Rhis 
apotheosis  by  the  avatars,  or  '*  descents,"  of  f^-  the 
deity  in  the  fonn  of  the  fish,  the  tortoise,  the  bcuM  iiar, 
the  man-lion,  the  dwarf,  "  Rama  with  the  a=:-^«x," 
"  the  moonlike  Rama  "  (the  hero  of  the  Rflf-^rma- 
yana),  and  Krishna.  This  list  is  also  extended  ^F~H  to 
include  Buddha,   thus  changing  "  the 

a.  Krishna,  opponent  of  Brahnumism  to  its  frier  ^send, 
and  Kalki,  the  messiah  of  HinduiB..^ism. 
According  to  later  texts,  the  avatars  are  innun:i:]Mr3ner- 
able,  and  modem  Vishnuites  even  include  Chrisr  ^^t  in 
the  series.  The  great  incarnation,  however,  is  t-j^r  that 
of  Krishna,  and  about  him  have  been  woven  coi^^^^unt- 
less  legends.  Some  of  these  show  so  great  a  am:^si^}' 
larity  to  traditions  concerning  Christ,  especiall^^-By  in 
the  apocryphal  New  Testament,  that  many  oWL-^:^^^^ 
scholars  sought  to  trace  the  influence  of  the  legs^^^'Z^^^ 
about  Krishjaa  in  early  Christianity;  but  it  is  ^  no^ 
generally  conceded  t  hat  this  view  is  erroneous.  The 

dark  side  of  Krishnaitic  Vishnuism  is  its  erotic  t<^>  -Wend- 
ency,  which  is  fostered  in  the  popular  mind  by  th^^-^e  ad- 
ventures of  Krishna  with  the  gopi^,  or  milkmp^  .Mids. 
Side  by  side  with  Vishnuism  was  developed  -^^  the 
rival  sect  of  the  Sivaites.     Sivaism  is  preemine^^^^/'ir 
the   sect   which  encourages   crudest   self-tort^B^^, 
though,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  marked,  in  th^^^^ 
called  "  left-handed  worship,"  by    ''^d 
3.  Sivaism.  orgies  and  all  manner  of  sexual      ex- 
cesses.   The  phallic  aspect  of  the  <^ti/t 
seems  to  be  non- Aryan.     It  is,  of  course,  a  aurrival 
of  the  worship  of  the  principle  of  fertility,  persom- 
fied  usually  by  a  nude  woman  who  represents  the 
Sakti,  or  female  coimterpart,  of  the  male  principle 
as  it  appears  in  the  god. 

n.  Modem  Hinduism  and  the  Unitarian  Move- 
ments:    The    tendency    toward   monothieism,  or 
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^ther  toward  unitArianiam,  which  is  traceable  in 
Ibe  latter  portions  of  the  Rig- Veda  and,  increasing 
iteadily   through   the   Upanishads   and    Vishnuite 
iectarianism,  finds  ita  culmination  in  the  modem 
Imitariani^m  of  India.     It  U  not  impoBsibfe  that 
lids   movement   was  aided   by   Mohammedanism. 
|li  a  historical  novel  of  the  seventh  century  Ban  a 
|K>rtFayed  King  Har^lia  as  presiding  over  a  sort  of 
rehgious  conference  attended  by  Brah- 
I.  Origin*   mans,  Buddhists,  Jaina,  and  other  sec- 
tarians, and  in  the  Kixt<*enlh  ceninry 
the  Emperor  Akbar  proposed  a  religious  composite 
made  out  of  Hinduism,  Mohammedanism,  Zoroas- 
tnanisni,  Judaism,  and  Chri.Htianity.     It  was  not 
until  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  how- 
ever* that  a  religion  of  such  diverse  dements,  though 
>pith  a  distinctly  Hindu  basis,  was  able  to  sustain 
a  permanent  existence.     In  the  year  183Q  Kammo- 
hun  Roy  (q.vO  founded  at  Calcutta  the  Bnihino- 
Bomaj  (sec  India,  III.;,  1),  in  which  selections  were 
lead  and  expounded  from  the  sacred  books  of  all 
life  gneat  religions.     He  was  foUowed  by  Devcn- 
4nnath  Tagore  (eee  Tacjore,  Devbuoranath)  and 
by  Keshub  Chunder  Sen  (see  Bek,  Keshav  Chan- 
dra), who  developed  the  principles  laid  down  by 
Rammohim  Hoy  and  advocated  still  more  radical 
jc/orms.     The  Brahmo-Somaj  is  now  one  of  the 
jntxt  important  religious  agencies  of  India  among 
like  cultured  classes. 

Side  by  side  with  orthodox  Hind ti ism  and  with 

meli  heretical  sects  as  the  Jains   (q.v.)  and  the 

iildit  [q.v.).  tliere  exists  the  religion  of  the  people, 

both  Aryan  and  non-Aryan.     Here  is 

a.  Thfl       found  in  richest  profusion  the  worship 

Popular     of  trees,  serpents,  animals,  ghosts,  both 

Religion,    malevolent   and    benevolent^   disease, 

and  all  the  phenomena  of  nature,  while 

talemism,  fetishism,  and  amimism  each  finds  counts 

idherenta. 

tAj-HY:    The   best  work  on   the   sects  of    modem 

i«  W.  Crooke,   i^opular  Religion  and  Fotk  Lore  of 

-Tn  India,  2  vol«.,  i^oodcin,  1S9<J;    idem,  Tribes  and 

t^Oil»  of  th4  North-West  Provintm  ttnd  Oudh,  4  vol».,  Cal- 

wll*,  1896;   next  to  these  the  best  general  work  on  India 

J**'  W,   Freacr,   Literary  HiMttfry  of  India,   New  York. 

}^'    Consult  further:    E.  Burnouf,  L#  Bhaoavnta  Pu- 

<'!»  hutUHre  po^tujue  de  Krichna,  4  vols,,  Parifl,  1840- 

M,  Willi  Aim.  Hinduism,  Loadon.  1878:    W.  J.  Wil- 

«od«m  Hinduism,  \h.  18S7»  A.  Barth.  The  Religions 

ib,  1800:    F.  W.  Tbomig.  Mutuai  Influence  of 

datis  and  Hindu*,  CambiidgQ,  1802;    A.  Lyall, 

Hetiaion  in  Jndia,  London,   1801:    idem,  in  Re- 

,  Systems   of   the    World,  ib.  1803;    J.  N,  Bhatta- 

2[y^  /fiwiw  Casie$  and  Sects.  Calcutta,  1806:  J.  A.  Du- 

™^  ffinrfti  Manners,  Customa  and  Ceremonies,  Oxford* 

f^*     E.    Hardy,    IrJische   ReliffionageKhidite.    Leipsw, 

!*•'■    C.  von  OtcIU.   AUoemeine  ReUeionSifeachichte,  pp. 

5*^*<S,  Boon,   1809;  General  Report  of  the  Census  of  In- 

**►  m\,  pp.  340-420,  Calcutta.  1 904  (valujible  for  Indian 

■**"•*«»  and  for  ■tatiutics);  J.  Happol,  Die  reliffit'isen  . 

^[^luefcaitun^m  der  Inder,  Giesaen.   1D02;    P.   D.  C, 

"  *  BatuMiya,  £«JVrfriMA  der  Religionsoesrhichte,  ii.  122 

«J..  FniburK^  190&:    J.  C.  Oman.  The  Brahmins,  Deisfe 

••■  UHilims  of  India,  Ix>ndon,  1007;  Das  Snurapuranam. 

^fmjfendiuin  sp/Uindinrher  Kutturfffschieht*^  und  dts 

Sinleiluno,  Inhaltsgahe,  nrbst  Utherseitunoen^ 

vmd  Indicts  von  W,  John,  Stroaburg,  19QS. 

HmSCHIUS,   (FRANZ  CARL)   PAUL:    German 
t;  b.  al  Korhn  Dec.  25,  1835;   d.  there  Dec, 
jj^  180^    Re  waa  educated  at  the  universities  of 
And  Heidelberg  {J.U.D.,  Berhn,  1855)  and 


then  took  up  practical  work  as  a  lawyer  8  aj^sistant, 
referertdary,  mid  assessor  in  hia  native  city.  In  1859 
he  established  himself  as  privat-docent  for  canon 
and  civil  law.  In  1800-61  he  made  a  tour  of  Italy, 
Spain.  France;  England*  Ireland,  Scotland,  Holland, 
and  Belgiimi  to  collect  material  for  a  critical  edi- 
tion of  the  pseudo-Isidorian  decretal.-^,  and  in  1862 
he  visited  Switzerland  to  collate  the  important 
8angallensiji  manuscript  of  this  work-  In  18<>3 
he  was  appointetl  extraordinary  professor  of  canon, 
German,  and  civil  law^  at  the  University  of  Halle, 
in  1865  in  Berlin,  in  1868  ordinary  professor  at 
Kiel,  and  in  1872  again  at  Berlin,  where  he  lec- 
tured until  the  summer  of  1898.  He  devoted 
himself  zealoMsly  to  the  adminiatrative  affairn 
of  the  University  of  Berlin,  and  also  took  part 
in  the  practical  activity  of  the  Church  as 
memter  of  various  synods,  was  member  of  the 
Reichstag  for  Flensbiirg-Apenrade  1872-78  and 
1880-81,  and  member  of  the  Prussian  House 
of  Lords  for  the  University  of  Iviel  1871-72  and 
for  the  University  of  Berlin  1889  until  his  death. 
Under  Falk  he  collaborated  in  the  Prussian  Kid- 
tu^minisitrium  1872-76  in  drafting  the  laws  rela- 
ting to  ecclesiastical  affairs,  the  so-called  May  laws, 
and  laws  concerning  the  legal  status  of  private 
persons. 

Tlie  first  achievement  of  Hinaehius  was  the  edi- 
tion of  the  paeudo-Isidorian  decretals  (Leipeic, 
1863),  the  first  critical  edition.  The  principal  work 
of  his  life,  however,  was  bis  Das  Kirckenreckt  der 
Katholik^m  urui  Protestanten  in  Deittschland  (5  vols, 
and  one  part  of  vol.  vi.,  BerUn,  186t)-97),  It  re- 
mainjs  a  fragment;  of  the  Roman  Cathohc  canon 
law  the  first  main  part.  Die  flier  archie  und  die  Lei- 
tiing  der  Kirche  durch  riicMibc,  lacks  two  chapters  of 
completion,  while  the  second  main  part  (the  rights 
and  duties  of  church-members  and  lecclesiastical 
associations)  and  tlic  system  of  Protestant  canon 
law  are  lacking.  The  work  is  a  scientific  achieve- 
ment of  the  first  rank  for  the  history  of  canon  law 
and  legal  dogmatics,  and  will  probably  remain  for 
generations  the  basis  of  Roman  Catholic  canon  law. 
The  work  of  Hinschius  did  not  inaugurate  a  new 
periotl  in  the  history  of  the  science,  but  it  brought 
a  jieriod  to  its  culminating  point.  He  was  the  first 
who^  with  the  mctbotl  of  genuine  historical  criti- 
cism, depicted  in  a  realistic  and  detailed  manner 
the  **  process  of  amalgamation  of  late  Roman,  Ger- 
manic, and  canonical  views  which  is  eiiually  inter- 
esting for  the  history  of  law  and  for  that  of  general 
culture/'  Other  works  of  Hinschius  are  Die 
StcUung  der  dentschen  StaaisregierunQen  gegen^ber 
den  BeacMUssen  des  vatikaniscken  Konzih  (Beriin, 
1871);  Di^  pretisskch^n  Kirchengesdze  des  Jahrea 
1873  (1873);  Die  Orden  und  Kon^cgatimien  der 
katholischen  Kirchc  in  Preuasen  (1874);  Daa  jtreus- 
»mche  GeseU  iiber  die  Beurkundung  des  Personen- 
standee  und  die  Form  der  Eheschiie»8ungen  (1874); 
Das  Reiehsges^z  (1875,  3d  ed.,  1890);  Die  prewt- 
eischen  Kirchengeseize  der  Jahre  W74  und  1875 
(1875);  Das  preusinnche  KirchengeseU  vom  IJ^.  Jnii 
ISSO  (1881);  Statu  und  Kirche  (Freiburg,  1883), 
which  appeared  in  Marquardsen's  Ilandhuch  des 
djfenilichvn  Ri^chtti  der  Gegenwart,  All  of  these 
works  leveal  the  author's  view  concerning  the  re~ 
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lation  of  Church  and  State;  viz.,  that  the  State 
should  separate  its  affairs  from  the  ecclesiastical 
sphere,  but  that  it  is  called  to  regulate  the  mutual 
relations.  He  rejected  the  opposite  system  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  for  modem  legislation.  The 
Church  does  not  stand  outside  of  the  State,  but 
lives  in  the  State  as  an  institution  of  public  law. 
But  the  State  does  not  possess  all  privileges;  it  is 
under  the  ethical  obligation  to  let  the  Church  reg- 
ulate its  internal  affairs  independently  and  auto- 
nomically  in  so  far  as  the  state  principle  of  the 
liberty  of  conscience  and  the  recognition  of  other 
Churches  and  religious  societies  is  not  violated.  If 
the  law  of  the  State  coUides  with  the  statutes  of 
the  Church,  the  State  is  the  final  judge. 

(E.  Sbckel.) 
Biblioobaprt:  A  detailed  list  of  the  works  of  Hinsehius  is 
given  in  Hauck-Hersog,  RS,  viii.  90-92.  A  short  auto- 
biography is  in  J.  F.  Sehulte,  OetehichU  der  QueUen  und 
lAUeratur  det  kanoniaAen  Reehta,  iii.  2,  p.  240,  Stttttgart, 
1880.     A  biography  is  3^t  to  be  written. 

HIPPOLYTUS,  hip-pel'i-tus. 
Facts  of  his  Life  in  Literature  and  Tradition  (|  1). 
Modem  Additions  to  Knowledge  of  it  (|  2). 
Exegetical  Works  (i  3). 
Polemical  Works  (|  4). 
Theological  Position  (|  5). 

Until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Hip- 
polytus  was  practically  an  unknown  personally. 
Eusebius,  indeed,  names  eight  of  his  worics  and 
mentions  the  existence  of  a  number  of  others  (Hist, 
ecd.,  vi.  22),  but  is  imable  to  give  the 
X.  Facts  name  of  his  see.  Jerome  makes  the 
of  his  Life  same  confession  of  ignorance,  though 
in  Litera-  he  gives  the  titles  of  more  works  (De 
ture  and  vir.  ill.,  Ixi.).  A  chronographer  of  the 
Tradition,  year  354  (MGH,  Auct.  ant,,  ix.,  Chron. 
min,,  i.,  1891,  pp.  74-75)  asserts  that 
in  235  Pontianus  the  bishop  and  Hippolytus  the 
presbyter  were  exiled  to  Sardinia,  that  there  he 
laid  down  his  oflioe,  and  that  Antheros  was  or- 
dained in  his  stead;  a  slightly  different  form  ap- 
pears in  the  Liber  pontificalis  (i.  24,  ed.  Monmisen). 
Pope  Damasus  (36(3-384)  placed  on  his  grave  in  the 
Tiburtine  cemetery  an  inscription  in  verse  which 
records  his  living  in  times  of  persecution,  uphold- 
ing the  schism  of  Novatus,  returning  to  the  Catho- 
lic faith,  and  dying  a  martyr.  Following  this,  Pru- 
dentius  commemorates  him  among  the  martyrs 
{Periatephanon,  xi.).  Later  Western  tradition  is 
almost  purely  legendary;  in  its  Roman  form  it  con- 
nects his  martyrdom  with  that  of  Laurence.  The 
legend  of  Portus,  on  the  other  hand,  connects  it 
with  that  of  a  nimiber  of  local  martyrs  there,  and 
even  identifies  him  with  one  also  called  Nonnus. 
His  writings  were  used  by  Ambrose,  Jerome,  and 
probably  Tyconius;  but  all  knowledge  of  the  his- 
torical Hippolytus  was  lost.  Eastern  references 
to  him  grow  altogether  out  of  his  works.  Apolli- 
naris  of  Laodicea  quotes  him  on  Daniel,  calling  him 
"  the  most  holy  bishop  of  Rome."  Theodoret 
names  him  in  connection  with  Ignatius,  Polycarp, 
Irenseus,  and  Justin,  and  he  is  similarly  mentioned 
by  Leontius  of  Byzantium  and  the  pseudo-Chrysos- 
tom.  Thus  the  list  of  Eastern  authors  who  name 
him  goes  on  through  Cyril  of  Scythopolis,  Eustra- 
tius  (c.  582),  Jacob  of  Edessa,  George,  bishop  of 


the  Arabians,  and  (Ecumenius  (c.  1000),  the  last 
four  of  whom  call  him  a  martyr  and  bishc^  of 
Rome.  Photius  describes  him  as  a  pupil  <^  Ire- 
naeus.  In  the  foiuteenth  century  Ebed  Jesu  knows 
of  woiks  of  his  which  Eusebius  and  Jerome  do  not 
mention.  Thus,  although  a  Western  writer,  Hip- 
polytus was  widely  and  long  read  in  the  East  be- 
cause he  wrote  in  Greek.  WritingpB  of  his  were 
whoUy  or  in  part  translated  into  Syiiac,  Armenian, 
Coptic,  Georgian,  Arabic,  and  Old  Church  Slavic. 

In  1551,  in  or  near  his  burial-place  on  the  Via 
Tiburtina,  in  Rome  a  marble  statue  was  discovered 
(now  in  the  Lateran  Museum,  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  restored)  which  represents  him  sitting  in  a 
seat  on  both  sides  of  which  his  Easter  cancm  is 
carved,  and  a  list  of  iiis  writings  on  the  curve  ecat- 
necting  the  left  side  with  the  back.  The  statue  is 
dated  in  the  third  oentiuy  by  experts.  The  first 
lines  of  the  inscription  are  illegible;  the  others  name 
nine  or  ten  woiks,  to  which  two  more  were  added 
later.  [There  is  a  plaster  cast  of  this  statue  in  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City.] 

Hippoljrtus  really,  however,  came  into  full  his- 
torical light  only  after  the  discoveiy  of  the  PhUth- 
saphumena.  Of  this  woric  the  first  book  was  known 
earlier  than  the  rest,  but  the  section  from  the 
fourth  to  the  tenth  was  discovered  in 
3.  Modem  1842  in  Greece  in  a  foiuteenth-oentiuy 
Additions  to  manuscript,  and  all  together  was  pub- 
Knowledge  lished  at  Oxford  in  1851  by  E.  Miller 
of  it.  as  a  work  of  Origen's.  Dimcker  and 
Schneidewin  then  edited  it  carefully 
as  by  Hippolytus.  The  author  speaks  of  hav- 
ing written  a  short  treatise  against  hereaes,  as  it 
is  known  from  Eusebius  that  Hippolytus  did;  he 
is  a  Roman  and  a  bishop;  his  words  have  had  an 
effect  upon  Zephyrinus,  and  Callistus  (Calixtus) 
has  exconmiunicated  Sabellius  on  his  representa- 
tions. Now  there  is  no  one  but  Hippolytus  who 
answers  to  this  description,  and  the  result  is  ccm- 
firmed  by  essential  parallelism  between  this  book 
and  the  admitted  writings  of  Hippolytus.  This 
conclusion  accepted,  the  Philaaophumena  gives  a 
more  thorough  insight  into  the  author's  life.  It  does 
not  mention  his  relation  to  Irenseus,  but  presents 
him  first  in  Rome,  where  he  must  have  become  a 
presbyter  under  Zephyrinus.  According  to  Euse- 
bius, Origen  was  in  Rome  during  this  pontificate, 
and  Jerome  speaks  of  his  having  been  present  at  a 
sermon  of  Hippolytus.  To  Calixtus,  the  successor 
of  Zephyrinus,  Hippolytus  was  in  determined 
opposition  as  to  Christology  and  as  to  discipline 
(see  Calixtus  I.),  and  it  came  to  an  open  breach  of 
communion,  which  evidently  continued  under  the 
succeeding  popes.  This  agrees  with  the  description 
of  Hippolytus  as  a  Roman  bishop  and  the  refer- 
ence of  Damasus  to  the  Novatian  schism.  The 
fact  of  his  having  been  a  schismatic  bishop  of  Rome 
accounts  for  the  inability  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
to  name  his  see,  since  he  was  not  included  in  the 
lists  of  the  Roman  succession  to  which  they  had 
access.  His  identification  with  Nonnus  and  con- 
sequent description  as  bishop  of  Portus  may  spring 
either  from  his  martyrdom  by  the  sea  or  from  his 
special  popularity  in  Portus.  He  maintained  his 
position  until  235,   when  Maximin's  persecution 
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banished  him  ift  Sanliniap  together  with  PonHaiius, 
the  legitimaUs  bishop;  and  on  that  "unwholesome 
island  "  he  died. 

Hippolytus  was  a  very  fertile  ecclesiastical  wri- 
ter. His  exegetical  work  was  spceialiy  extensive; 
only  a  few  Bpecimenfi  of  it,  however,  have   been 

presented  entire,  the  "  Antichrist  " 
3.  Exeget-  and  the  later  commentary  on  Daniel. 
ical  Works,  and  of  these  only  the  former  exists  in 

the  original  (in  three  manuscripts  of 
tiie  tenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries;  there  is 
also  an  Old  Church  Slavic  version  of  probably  the 
eleventh  centur^O.  The  dependence  of  its  content 
upon  Irena*us  is  unmistakable.  The  Daniel  com- 
mentary, once  the  moat  widely  read  of  Iiia  works ♦ 
is  extant  from  book  i.  29  in  a  manuacript  of  the 
tenth  century  found  at  Athos,  and  book  iv.  ih  also 
found  in  anotlier  of  the  fifteenths  while  the  whole 
is  in  the  Old  Church  Slavic  version,  besides  indi- 
rect tradition  in  the  eaten®  and  portions  in  Syriae 
and  Armenian  versions.  The  book  was  Tviitten 
not  long  after  a  severe  persecution,  and  thus  can 
scarcely  belong  to  the  end  of  Hippotytus's  life.  A 
more  rhetorical  character  belongs  to  the  commen- 
tary on  the  Song  of  Solomon,  of  which  fragments 
exist  in  the  Old  Church  Slavic  and  some  also  in  the 
Armenian.  In  the  Georgian  this  commentary  ap- 
pears to  have  been  preserved  entire  (Germ.  transL 
by  BonweUch  in  TU,  ladll,  part  2,  1903).  Bon^ 
wetsch  also  edited  Hippolj'tus's  exegesis  of  the 
Blessing  of  Jacob  and  of  Mose-s,  and  of  the  narrative 
of  David  and  Goliath  (TU,  xxvi.  la,  1004).  The 
Greek  of  the  Blessing  of  Jacob  seems  to  be  in  exis- 
tence at  Athens.  Fragments  on  Genesis  are  pre- 
served in  the  catena  of  Procopius  of  Gaza,  besides 
one  by  Jerome,  one  by  Leontius,  and  three  by  Theo- 
doret.  A  fragment  discovered  by  Ache! is  in  an 
At  hoe  manuscript  is  the  only  evidence  for  the  former 
existence  of  a  commentary  on  Ruth.  Theodoret 
gives  citations  from  a  work  on  Elkanah  and  Han- 
nah, and  one  on  the  witch  of  Endor  is  mentioned 
both  by  the  in.ycription  and  by  Jerome.  Of  the 
treatise  on  the  Psalms,  probably  not  a  complete 
commentary,  the  historical  introduction  is  pre- 
served in  Syriac,  and  some  fragments  in  Greek  by 
Theodoret.  Some  fragments  of  that  on  the  Prov- 
erbs are  in  the  ciitenae,  and  a  few  unimportant  ones 
exist  from  thoee  on  Ecclesiastes  and  on  parts  of 
Isaiah  and  Exekiel,  wliile  of  that  on  Zechariah 
nothing  remains.  There  are  fragments,  again,  on 
Matt»  xxiv.  and  xxv.  24  sqq.,  which  have  anescha- 
tological  bearings  as  had  also  the  commentary  on 
the  Apocalypse  (of  which  genuine  fragments  are 
extant  in  Arabic),  the  "  Chapters  against  Caius  " 
(fragments  published  by  Gwj^ne,  Hermaikena,  vi. 
3917  sqq,,  1888),  and  the  treatise  on  the  resurrection 
addressed  to  the  Empress  Mammiea  (a  few  Syriac  and 
and  Greek  fragments),  mentioned  in  the  inscription. 
Foasibly  some  fragments  of  a  commentary  on  the 
oracles  of  Balaam  belong  to  Hippolytus.  Theo- 
doret has  also  preserved  a  portion  of  a  discourse 
on  the  two  tlueves.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sermon 
00  the  raising  of  Lazarus  (Greek  and  Syriac),  ia  of 
doubtful  authenticity,  and  still  more  questionable 
10  that  on  the  divine  epiphanies,  because  both  form 
and  oontents  are  unlike  Hippolytus. 


Of  the  polemical  treatises*  that  against  Marcion 
has  entirely  disappeared.  The  '*  treatise  against 
All  Heresies,**  which,  according  to  Photius,  con- 
tained tiiirty-two  forms  of  error,  from 
4*  Polcm-  Dositheus  to  Noetus,  was  used  as  a 
ical  Works,  source  by  the  pseudo-TertuUian,  Epi- 
phanius,  and  PhiloKter,  which  at  least 
determines  the  sct|uence  of  heresies  treated  in  it. 
It  is  a  question  whether  the  extant  homily  against 
Noetua  originally  formetl  the  close  of  this  bcxik  or 
not.  As  he  defended  the  Apocaljipse  against  Caius, 
so  he  attacked  (he  opponents  of  the  Johannean  wri- 
tings in  general  in  a  treatise  "  On  the  Gospel  and 
Revelation  of  Jolm.''  Of  the  contents  of  this  some 
idea  may  be  gained  from  Epiphanius,  //err.,  li., 
where  Hippolytus  is  undoubtedly  quoted,  as  in 
HcET.j  xlviii.  there  are  traces  of  his  polemic  against 
the  Montanists,  In  the  Phiiosophumenat  or  **  Ref- 
utation of  All  Heresies,"  also  he  undertakes  to  show 
the  origin  of  heresies  from  the  older  philosophiesp 
his  knowledge  of  which,  however,  according  to 
Diels,  was  gained  from  inadequate  extracts.  The 
second,  third,  and  beginning  of  the  fourth  books 
are  lost;  the  remainder  of  the  fourth  deals  with 
the  astrologers.  His  treatment  of  the  heresies  is 
mainly  confined  to  exposition  without  thortiugh 
polemic.  His  account  of  the  Gnostic  system  is 
based  partly  on  IrenseiLs  and  TertuUian;  where  he 
is  independent  of  them  he  has  been  supposed  by 
some  critics  to  have  trusted  too  much  to  forged 
documents — but  forgery  is  urdikely  in  the  case  of 
BO  specuhitive  a  system  as  that,  e.g.,  of  Basilides. 
Against  the  pagans  he  wTote  a  treatise  which  seems 
from  it«  variously  given  title  to  have  dealt  with 
the  Platonic  doctrine  of  the  AB  and  the  First 
Cause;  the  extant  fragment  is  eschatological.  The 
work  "  On  the  Faith  '^  attributed  to  Hippolytus 
is  later  than  the  Kicene  Council;  that  *'  On  the 
Method  of  the  Vow  *'  is  more  likely  Aphraates'.  The 
polemical  treatise  against  the  Jews,  though  no  such 
work  is  mentioned  in  the  inscription,  and  though 
ita  present  form  is  possibly  not  all  due  to  Hippoly- 
tus, yet  has  reminders  of  liis  work;  and  his  liav- 
ing  wTitten  agmnst  the  Jews  is  rendered  likely  by 
the  use  of  material  from  him  in  later  anti-Jewish 
writings.  Of  several  other  works  mentioned  in 
various  places  scarcely  anything  more  tlian  the 
titles  is  known.  That  called  **  On  Charismata  **  or 
'*  ApostoUc  Tradition  on  Charismata  "  (according 
to  whether  the  inscription  is  here  naming  one  or 
two  works)  may  well  have  been  incorporated  in  the 
"  Teachings  of  the  Holy  Apostles  on  Charismata," 
and  H.  Achelis  lias  made  the  attempt  to  determine 
exactly  what  part  comes  from  Hippolytus.  The 
*'  Canons  of  the  Holy  Apostles  on  the  Election  [of 
Bishops]  by  Hippolytus,"  which  are  parallel  to  the 
ApostoHc  Constitutions,  viii.  4  eqq.,  are  an  extract 
from  a  primitive  form  of  the  ApostoHc  Constitu- 
tions, and  according  to  Achelis  and  Hamack  are 
based  upon  genuine  canons  of  Hippolytus,  of  which 
a  working-over  exists  in  the  Arabic  '*  Canons  of 
Hippolytus.'*  Achelis  thinks  that  Hippolytus 
wrote  the  **  On  Charismata  '*  while  still  in  the 
catholic  communion,  and  that  the  assertion  that  an 
ignorant  or  immoral  bishop  was  no  true  bishop  bad 
reference  to  Zephyrinua,  while  the  canons  were  in- 
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tended  for  the  governance  of  liis  schismatic  com- 
munity. If  this  be  true,  they  are  of  considerable 
historical  importance.  Works  on  church  discipline 
are  mentioned  also  by  Jerome,  dealing  with  the 
propriety  of  fasting  on  Saturday  and  of  daily  com- 
munion. The  chronological  works  of  Hippolytus 
enjoyed  no  little  esteem,  as  is  shown  by  the  carv- 
ing on  the  statue  of  his  Easter  table  for  the  years 
222-233.  The  work  called  "  Chronicle  "  in  the  in- 
■cription  exists  only  in  Latin  adaptations,  such  as 
the  Ltber  generationia  and  the  so-called  Barbarua 
Scalofferi.  The  original  form  has  been  exhibited 
by  A.  Bauer. 

The  theology  of  Hippolytus  in  general  is  siun- 

mariied  at  the  close  of  the  Philoaophumena.    The 

Christian's  boasted  possession  is  the  knowledge  of 

the  One  God,  creator  and  lord  of  all  things.    He 

alone,  of  his  own  free  will,  created  eternally  out  of 

nothing  first  the  four  elements  and 

5.  Thecdog-  then  the  rest  out  of  them;  all  that  is 

ical        composed  of  them  is  separable  and 

Podtion.  therefore  mortal.  By  a  process  of 
thought  God  generated  tlie  Logos, 
who,  conscious  of  the  will  and  mind  of  his  begetter, 
became  the  mediate  operator  of  all  that  was  done 
in  the  work  of  creation.  As  lord  over  all  he  made 
man,  a  compound  of  the  four  elements,  neither  God 
like  the  Logos  nor  yet  an  angel.  God,  being  good, 
made  nothing  but  good;  man  by  his  own  will  went 
further  and  created  evil.  Man  received  a  law  on 
the  basis  of  his  free  will — first  through  just  men, 
then  through  Moses  and  the  prophets,  but  all  un- 
der the  administration  and  in  the  power  of  the 
Logos,  who  according  to  the  conunand  of  God  led 
men  back  from  disobedience,  not  forcing  them,  but 
calling  them  to  a  free  choice.  At  last  the  Father 
sent  the  Logos  himself,  who,  taking  a  body  from  a 
virgin,  put  on  the  old  man  by  a  new  creation;  of 
the  same  nature  as  oiu*  own,  because  only  so  could 
he  exhort  us  to  follow  him,  he  experienced  all  the 
sufferings  that  belong  to  human  nature,  so  that  men 
might  hope  to  follow  him  also  in  his  exaltation. 

Hippolytus  urges  his  readers  to  cling  to  "  the 
inspired  prophets,  interpreters  of  God  and  the  Lo- 
gos," who  have  laid  down  the  divine  truth  in  the 
Scripture.  The  New  Testament  writings  are  desig- 
nated equally  with  the  Old  as  "  divine  scriptures," 
with  "  the  fourfold  gospel  "  at  their  head.  The 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  not  included  among  the 
Pauline  epistles,  though  Hippolytus  uses  it  not  in- 
frequently; he  also  makes  use  of  II  Peter  and 
probably  of  James.  Only  grace  bestows  under- 
standing of  the  Scriptures,  much  in  which  is  sealed, 
as  to  the  devil,  so  to  unbelievers.  The  personal 
distinction  between  the  Father  and  the  Logos  is 
defended  against  SabcUius  and  Calixtus,  as  still 
earlier  against  Noetus;  but  Hippolytus  repudiates 
the  reproach  of  ditheism — the  one  God  reveals  liim- 
self  in  two  persons,  to  whom  the  Spirit  is  added  as 
a  third,  although  no  clear  distinction  is  made  be- 
tween the  Logos  and  the  Spirit.  Insight  into  the 
manner  of  the  generation  of  the  Logos  is  not  per- 
mitted to  us.  But,  though  always  the  perfect 
Xx>g06,  he  is  not  the  perfect  Son  until,  clothed  with 
fla^  as  at  once  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Son  of  Man, 
he  appears  in  the  world.    While  the  death  of  Christ 


is  of  special  significance  for  redemption,  HippdyCruv 
lays  particular  emphasis  on  the  completion  of  tiie 
knowledge  of  God  already  given  through  nature  azui 
history,  but  especially  in  the  Law  and  the  Proph- 
ets.   Men  are  now  enabled,  by  the  same  free  will 
with  which  they  sinned,  to  return  to  the  followiqg 
of  God,  and  by  their  good  works  to  win  heaven. 
The  Church  is  "  the  sacred  assembly  of  those  who 
live  in  righteousness  .  .  .  the  spiritual  house  of 
God  .  .  .  rooted  in  Christ,"  who  sanctifies  all  that 
believe  in  him.    The  water  of  life  is  given  to  the 
thirsty  soul  first  in  baptism,  with  its  remission  of 
sins  and  clothing  with  the  Spirit;  in  the  Eucharist 
Christ's  body  and  blood  are  a  pledge  of  immortality. 
But  only  those  belong  to  the  Church  who  keep  the 
conunandments;    all  others  are  "  deprived  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,"  "  driven  from  the  Church,"  or,  if 
they  belong  to  it  externally,  their  damnation  is  all 
the  greater.    The  Church  suffers  not  less  from  un- 
worthy Christians  than  from  heretics.    Thus  Hip- 
polytus was  as  much  opposed  to  Calixtus  for  his 
lax  discipline  as  for  his  monarchianicing  theology. 
But,  in  spite  of  his  approbation  of  asoetidsm  and 
his  enthusiasm  for  martyrdom,  he  opposes  the  new 
precepts  of  the  Montanists,  especiaUy  in  regard  to 
fasting.    Against  extravagant  eschatcdogical  views 
also  he  takes  a  stand  in  the  interest  of  Christian 
sobriety.    In  opposition  to  Caius,  for  whcxn  "  the 
binding  of  the  strong  man  "  had  already  taken  place, 
Hippolytus  sees  the  millenniiun  still  far  in  the  future, 
though  he  makes  the  point  that  for  the  individual 
the  horn*  of  death  is  that  of  Christ's  advent.    But 
if  his  attitude  toward  this  whole  question  is  not 
that  of  a  later  age,  neither  is  it  quite  the  same  as 
that  of  Irenffius,  from  whose  primitive  realism  he 
makes  a   distinct  departure — thus,   as   in   other 
points  (e.g.,  his  attitude  toward  the  Roman  Em- 
pire), standing  at  a  turning-point  in  theological  and 
ecclesiastical  development.         (N.  Bonwetbch.) 
Biblioorapht:   A  quite  complete  list  of  literature  is  siven 
in  ANF,  Bibliography,  pp.  56-68.     The  Opera  were  ed- 
ited by  J.  A.  FabriduB  in  Greek  and  Latin.  2  vols.,  Ham- 
buis,  1716-18;   by  A.  Gallandius.  in  Bibliotheea  vetertum 
patrum,  ii.  409-630,  14  vols.,  Venice,  1766-81;    in  MPO, 
X.;   in  Greek  by  P.  de  Lacarde,  Leipsic,  1868.     Editions 
of  the  Philotophumena  are  by  E.  Miller,  Oxford.  1851; 
L.  Duncker  and  F.  G.  Schneidewin.  Gottingen.  1865-69; 
and  P.  Cniice,  Paris,  1861.     Eng.  trausl.  is  to  be  found 
in  ANF,  V.  9-268.     Consult:  C.  K.  J.  Bunsen.  Hippolytua 
and  hiB  Age,  4  vols.,  London,  1862;  J.  J.  I.  von  DOUinger. 
Uippolyt  und  KcUliituM,  Regensburg,  1863.  Eng.  transL. 
Edinburgh.  1876  (from  the  Roman  Catholic  standpoint); 
W.  E.  Taylor,  Hippolytut  and  the  ChrUHan  Church  cf  Ihe 
Sd  Century,  London.  1863  (opposes  Ddllinger);    G.  Volk- 
mar,  Hippolytut  und  die  r&minchen  Zeifggnossen,  Zurich. 
1866;   O.  Bardenhewer,  Dea  heilioen  Hippotj/te  .  .  .  Cotn- 
mentor  turn  .  .  .  Daniel,  Freiburg,  1877;  C.  Wordsworth, 
St.  Hippolytut  and  the  Church  of  Rome,  London,    1880; 
G.  Salmon,  in  Hermathena,  v  (1886),  389  sqq.,  viii  (1892). 
161  sqq.;    J.  H.  Kennedy,  Part  of  the  Commentary  of  SL 
Hippolytus  on  Daniel,  Dublin,  1888;    E.  Erbee.  in  Jahr- 
bUcher  fur  proteatantieche  Theologie,  ziv  (1888),  611-646; 
F.  W.  Farrar,  Uvea  of  the  Father;  i.  88-92.  New  York, 
1889;    J.  B.  Lightloot,  SL  Clement  of  Rome,  ii.  317-477, 
London.   1890;    G.   Ficker,  Studien  ner  Hippolytuafraoe, 
Leipsic  1893;    G.  N.  Bonwetsch,  in  GO  A,  1894,  pp.  763 
sqq.;   W.  Bousset,  Der  Antichrist  in  der  Ueberlieferung  dee 
Judentuma,  dea  Neuen  Testaments  und  der  aUen  Kirdke, 
Gottingen.  1896;   W.  Riedel,  Die  Kirchenrechteq%ieUen  dea 
Fatriardiats  Alexandrien,  licipsic,  1900;   K   J.  Neumann, 
Hippolytus  wm  Rom  in  seiner  Stellung  tu  Stoat  und  Kirdke^ 
ib.  1901;    A.  d'Albs.  La  Thiologie  de  S,  Hipptdyte,  Paris, 
1906.     In  TU  the  following  important  oontributiona  an 
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A.  H&rnack,  Die  Gwt/nn'9chen  FraamenU,  vi.  3,  1801; 
H.  Acbclia,  Cafwn€a  MippotiM,  vi.  4.  18^1;  G,  N,  Bon- 
wet  scb,  Studien  ru  dtn  Kommeniaren  flippolvta^  xvi.  2« 
1897,  xjuii.,  1903;  idcm^  Die  unUr  H%ppol\tU  A  amen 
ijJbm-lUfwtt  Schrijt  "  Uebtr  d&i  Glauben/'  l^ip«}{],  1007, 
and  the  aiunbera  ojuned  in  the  text,  §  3;  H.  Acbeliii, 
MippolyUtwiien,  xvi.  4,  1897;  A.  Bauer,  Die  Chronik 
dm  Ilippoiyto*^  xxix.  1,  1005.  CoriBult  uIbo:  C^illleT, 
AutewB  9acr^»,  i.  007-642;  Harnack,  LiUtralur,  I  605- 
646  et  paaaiin.  ii.  2,  pp.  2O0-256  et  puasim;  A.  R6- 
VElle,  in  Revue  ds*  dtuz  monde»,  i\ii.  802-024;  Nead- 
der,  ChrUlian  Church.  L  681-683;  SehAfl.  Christian  Church. 
ii.  767-774  et  p&iiiiim;  Moeller,  ChrUtian  Churchy  i.  201- 
202;  KT(l«er.  HUtory^  pp.  321-344;  KL,  vi.  12-21;  DCB, 
m.  85-106.  cL  i.  6O6-&O0. 

mPPOLYTOS,  SAINT,  BROTHERS  or  HOS- 
PITALERS OF:  A  Roman  Catholic  conKregatbn 
eetabUshcd  in  the  City  of  Mexico  by  Bernardino 
Alvarez  in  15S5,  They  were  entrusted  witli  the 
care  of  a  hospital  erected  in  Mexico  by  Alvarez  and 
dedicated  to  St.  Hippolytus,  whence  their  name — 
ia  its  full  form  **  Brothers  of  Christian  Love  of  St. 
HippCilytud "  (officially,  Cojigregaiia  Iratrum  S. 
Hippolyti),  Tbo  members  of  the  eongrcgation 
formed  a  monastic  body  with  a  constitution  drawn 
up  by  their  founder  and  approved  by  Sixtua  V. 
The  only  vows  were  those  of  poverty  and  Christian 
love,  and  each  brother  miglit  leave  the  order  at 
wU-  The  superior  was  termed  '*  Major  "  and  was 
elected  by  the  twenty  oltlei^t  brothers.  The  order 
increased  steadily,  but  the  privilege  of  resignation 
led  to  such  disorganization  that  Clement  VIII.,  by 
a  brief  of  Nov,  1,  1504,  bound  the  brothers  to  per- 
petiml  obedience  and  hospitality.  Even  this  failed 
in  ]t«  object,  however,  and  in  1700  the  pnjcurator- 
general,  Juan  Cabrera,  sought  to  introduce  the 
rule  of  St*  Augustine,  innocent  XIL  refused  to 
permit  this,  but  obUgcd  the  brothers  to  tiike  the 
vow  of  chastity  in  addition  to  those  of  po%'erty* 
obedience,  and  hospitality.  In  the  early  part  of 
tiie  nineteentb  century  Clement  XL  conferred  on 
them  the  privileges  of  the  mendicant  orders.  They 
were  absorbed  later  in  the  Brothers  of  Charity » 
although  they  retained  their  distinctive  brown 
habit.  (O.  ZocKLERf.) 

fitBLtOOBAPfrr:  Helyot,  Ordrea  monoMtiiiues,  tv.  147  sqq.; 
Heimbucher.  Orden  und  Ktynffre^gtationen.  ii,  253;  KL,  vii. 
1099, 

HIRAH  (Hebr  Hiram,  Hirom:  cf.  Assyr.  Hi' 
rummu,  Huram;  in  Phemcian  mscriptions,  Hmt): 
A  king  of  Tyre  who  wan  on  frientily  terms  with 
I>avid  and  Solomon  and  of  a  Tyrian  metal-worker 
(I  Kings  vii.).  The  name  is  probably  an  abbrevia- 
ticjn  of  Ahi-ram  ("  My  brother  [i.e.,  Gtxi]  is  sub- 
lime ").  King  Hiram  of  Tyre,  the  dates  of  whose 
reign  can  not  be  exactly  determined,  was  one  of  the 
mait  famous  kings  of  Plienicia.  Josephus  {Ant, 
VIIL,  V,  3  and  Apion^  i.  17-18)  gives  extracts  from 
Ifenander  and  Dius,  who  used  older  Phcjiician 
aourcea.  Syncelius  and  Eusebius  derived  their  in- 
fofrmation  from  Joaephus,  Later  mythical  tales  in 
the  writings  of  the  Church  Fathers,  from  Clue t us, 
Tbeophilua,  and  Eujjolemus,  are  of  little  value. 
According  to  MenanxJer  and  Dins,  Hiram  the  son 
of  Abibal,  during  his  reign  of  thirty-four  years  (he 
died  at  the  age  of  fifty-four)  enlarged  and  embel- 
liahed  his  capital,  erecting  on  the  eastern  side  of 
tlie  tsland  a  new  part  of  the  city.     He  caused  the 


Tyrian  sanctuaries  to  be  covered  with  a  nxtfing  vi 
cedar  from  the  woods  of  Lebanoo  and  erected  a 
much  adniirtHt  golden  column  in  the  sanctuary  of 
the  ^'  Olympian  Jupiter  "  (cf,  Herociotus,  ii.  44), 
i.e.,  Baal  the  god  of  heaven  (cf.  Eusebius,  Prctparatio 
evangel  lea,  ix.  34).  His  foreign  policy  was  emi- 
nently resourceful  and  energetic*  By  a  war  he 
forced  the  in!mbitants  of  Cj'prus  to  resume  the  pay- 
ment of  the  taxes  which  they  had  refused  and 
maintained  the  hegemony  of  Tyre  over  Phcnicia 
and  the  culutiies. 

Hiram  put  him^self  on  a  friendly  footing  with  the 
new  kingdom  of  Israel  under  David  and  Solomon 
(cf.  II  Sam.  v.  11,  1  Kings  v.  12  with  II  Chron. 
ii.  3).  Tliia,  however^  occasions  a  chronological 
difficulty.  Accordmg  to  I  Kings  ix.  10,  Hiram 
livetl  twenty-four  years  after  the  accession  of  Solo- 
mon; therL*foix\  aeeording  to  Menander,  who  Kays 
that  fie  reigned  thirty-four  years,  he  can  have  ruled 
only  during  the  last  years  of  David *s  reign.  This 
period  would  be  still  further  restricted  by  the  state- 
ment of  Josephus  that  the  building  of  the  temple 
began  only  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Hiram's  reign 
{Ant.  VIIL,  iii.  1;  Apion^  i.  18,  5),  according  to 
which  Hiram  reigned  only  seven  or  eight  years  con- 
temporaneously with  David,  That  David  began 
the  building  of  Ids  palace  only  at  a  late  period  is 
contrary  to  II  Sam.  %'ii.  2,  accordmg  to  which  the 
palace  was  completed  before  Solomon's  birth- 
Either  the  account  of  Menander  must  be  rejected, 
and  to  King  Hiram  a  longer  life  and  reign  be 
ascribed,  or  the  identity  of  the  friend  of  David  with 
the  friend  of  Solomon  must  be  denied,  in  which  ca^e 
the  Bibhcal  account  has  confused  the  famous 
Hiram  with  a  less  knowTi  king  in  the  time  of  David, 
unless,  as  is  possible,  all  the  Tyrian  kings  bore  the 
same  name  [or  used  it  as  a  title]. 

11  Sam.  v.  11-12  discloses  that  the  TjTian  king 
sought  David's  frien<lship  for  political  and  com- 
mercial reasons.  For  the  building  of  the  palace  in 
Jerusalem  he  placed  at  David's  disposal  timber  and 
workmen,  which  David  accepted  on  aceoimt  of 
the  superiority  of  Phenician  workmanship.  For  the 
same  reason  Solomon  was  eager  to  maintain  the 
friendstiip  with  Hiram  and,  above  all,  to  secure 
his  aid  in  the  building  of  the  temple.  Hiram,  on  his 
part,  responded  willingly  to  Solomon *s  overtures 
and  promised  to  furnish  the  necessary  persons  and 
materials  for  tlie  enterprise,  in  return  for  which 
Solomon  provided  the  Tyrian  court  with  grain,  od, 
and  wine.  Hiram  also  sent  t^  Jerusalem  a  clever 
metal-worker  w^hose  name  also  was  Hiram  (accord- 
ing to  II  Chron.  ii.  13,  Iluram-abi),  who  was  the  son 
of  a  widow  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtah  and  of  a  Tyrian 
father.  To  this  artist  are  ascribed  the  brazen  mas^ 
terpieces  of  the  temple.  In  addition  King  Hiram 
furnished  a  considerable  amount  of  gold,  in  exchangie 
for  which  Solomon  later  assigned  (I  Kings  ix.  10 
sqci.)  twenty  cities  in  the  neighborhood  of  Najylitali, 
where  dwelt  a  population  principally  composed  of 
heathens.  The  aid  he  gave  in  the  voyages  to  Ophir 
(q.v.),  for  which  he  sent  carpenters  and  seamen 
(I  Ivings  ix.  26  sqq.,  x.  11,  22),  was  the  result  of 
careful  prevision,  since  from  liis  use  of  the  harbor 
of  Elath  on  the  Red  Sea,  which  was  in  the  poBsession 
of  Israel,  he  gained  no  little  profit. 
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Later  tradition  asserts  th&t  Solomon  married  a 
daughter  of  Hi  mm,  which  is  not  improbabb  con- 
sidering the  clom  relations  between  the  two  courts 
and  the  presence  of  Sidonians  in  the  harem  of  Solo- 
mon (I  Kings  xi.  1,  5).  Other  legends  about  Hiram 
are  given  by  F.  Movers  (Die  Phmuier,  ii.  1^  Bonn^ 
1841 ,  pp-  338-339).  His  son  Baleazar  succeeded  the 
great  king  on  the  throne.  Hiram'e  grave  h  shown  a 
little  to  the  southeast  of  the  city  of  T^re,  containing 
an  immense  Barcophagus  which  bears  no  inacription 
and  offers  no  assurance  of  ita  authenticity. 

A  second  Tynan  king  bearing  the  name  of  Hiram 
lived  in  the  time  of  Cyrus  and  reined  twenty  yeara 
(551-5327  BX.)  according  t^  Meoander  (in  Jose- 
phusp  Apionf  i.  21 ;  cf,  Herodotus,  vii.  98;  Movers, 
ut  Slip.,  ii., pp.  466^67), 

The  name  Huram  was  borne  aho  by  a  Levite« 
I  Chron.  vixi.  5.  C.  ton  Oeblu. 

BiiiLiooiiA.piiir;  Betid&a  Ihe  work»  %nd  MUroai  iuilini&ted  id 
lh«  t«xt  and  tba  cicHnm«titiirt«  on  the  H^iiptyrstl  pn^v^^m 
mud  the  fljifprtipiiate  ieotiotui  in  the  wotIca  ou  tba  hiatory 
of  Israel,  coniult:  GieKbr«cht,  in  ZATiV,  1^1,  pp.  239- 
340  (till  ^unun-*bi);  R.  Pietuchmiinn.  QttchuMe  der 
Pk^iMitr,  pp.  204-^7,  Berltn,  168^;  U  B.  Patoii,  Earlu 
Hi»L  oi  Syria  and  PaUxiin0,  New  York,  ISOI;  DB,  il. 
36S-a90;   EB,  il.  3073-74;  JE,  tj.  406^06. 

HmSCH,  EMIL  GXJSTAV:  Jewish  rabbi;  b.  at 
Luxemburpc,  Germany,  May  22,  1852.  He  waa 
educated  at  the  University  of  Penni^Ivania  {B.A., 
1872),  the  lujivereities  of  Berlin  (1872-7Q)  and 
Leipsio  (Ph.D.,  1876),  and  the  Hochschule  ftlrdie 
Wissenschaft  des  Judcntums,  Berlin  (1872-70). 
Returning  to  the  Unites!  States,  he  waa  rabbi  of 
Har  Sinai  Congregation,  Baltimore,  Md.  (1877-78), 
and  Adas  Israel  Congregation,  Louisville,  Ky. 
(1 878^80),  and  Binee  1880  has  been  rabbi  of  Sinai 
Congregation,  Chicago.  He  has  been  professor  of 
rabbinical  literature  and  philosophy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  since  1892,  and  in  1902  was  Percy 
TunibuU  Lecturer  in  Johns  Hopkins  University*  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Jewish  Manual  Train- 
ing School,  Chicago,  the  Ajisaciated  Jewbh  Chimtiea, 
the  Civic  Federation,  and  other  similar  movements* 
He  is  well  known  as  an  omtor,  and  in  theology  be- 
lonp  to  the  a<lvancod  wing  of  Refomie<l  Judaism.  He 
haa  edited  Dcr  ZeUgeist  (Milwaukee,  1880-83);  //e-^ 
braka  (in  collaboration  with  W.  R.  and  R.  h\  Harper 
and  I.  M.  Price,  Chicago,  1893-95);  Tfw  Reformer 
(New  York,  l8SG=-92);  and  ThR  Reform  Advocale 
(Chicago,  since  1892);  besides  bcini;  editor  of  the 
Biblical  departjncnt  of  The  Jewish  Enef^ct4>p€dm. 

HlHSCHAn  (HIRSAU):    A  Benedictine  monas- 
tery,  oncis  famous,  now  in  ruins,  in  the  Black  For- 
est district  of  Wttrttemberg,  2  m,  n.  of  Calw.     For 
its  reputed  foundation  in  645,  by  a  widow  lleliccna, 
there  is  no  evidence  prior  to  a  Ger- 
Earller      man  document  of  1534.    Opinions  are 
History*     also  at  variance  on  the  second  found- 
Abbot       ing  of  tha  monastery  in  830;   but  it  m 
William     erroneous  to  deny  the   existenoe  of  a 
and  his     monastery  at  Hirschau  before    1065, 
Reform,    einco  the  fact  is  attested  by  the  im- 
perial brief  of  sanction,  dated  Oct.  9, 
1075,  by  the  papal  bull  of  Urban  II.,  Mar.  8,  1095, 
and  by  the  Hirschau  TrodUioTienkixkx  ;  and  be- 
cause excavations  made   in   1892  discovered   the 
foundation-walls  of  a  chiwch  traceable  to  the  Caro- 


Ungian  era.    Of  this  foundation »  however,  notba^uig 
is  known  except  that  Count  Erlafrid  of  Calw  ^     iju 
830,  built  a  church  in  honor  of  St.  Peter  and     t^tae 
Armenian  bishop  Aureltus  (d.  383),  and  filled     eiie 
monastery    with    monks    from    Fulda,    The    i^ke^ir 
founding  of  the  monastery  emanated  from  a  ^v^isi^ 
of  Pope  Leo  IX*,  in  1049,  to  his  nephew,  Conot 
Adalbert  II.  of  CaJw.     In  1065    the  first  monks 
arrived  from  Einsiedeln,  with  Abbot  Frederielc    ^^ 
superior,  who,  in  1009  was  deposed  by  Count  A^ciaJ^ 
bert  upon  accusations  by  the  monks.    He  was  sn©, 
oeeded  by  William  (1069-91),  who  had  acquirad  « 
scholastic  education  in  the  monastery  of  St,  Emuio- 
ram  at  Eegensburg,  His  foremost  aim  at  Hirsch&u 
was  to  emancipato  the   monastery  from  the  pat- 
ronage of  Count  Adalbert,  and  change  the  latter 's 
relation   to   it   into   one   purely  protective.     M© 
gained  both  points  in  1075*    Thoroughly  eonvisoad 
of  the  need  of  a  reform  of  the  Benedictine  Order  in 
Germany,  William  deviled  \m  VonMkitHmiei  Hir- 
iaugUmsea  after  the  pattern  of  the  Cluniae  institu- 
tions.    With  the  new  monastic  cuBtoms  the  mofik^ 
now  wore  white  robes,  and  instead  of  the  old  uppe*^ 
cloak  (tlie  cuculla),  they  donned  the  Quay  fr^c%^w 
a  woolen  garment  with  wide  sleeves,  and,  under  i*'* 
&  second  garment,  the  ancient  Brnpuhrt.    For  tti* 
severe  winters  of  the  Black  Forest,  WiUiam  intr^ 
duced  the  Maminsum,  a  woolen  shirt,  and  the  pe/^*" 
oum,  a  sheepskin,  worn  under  the  outer  garmcr**- 
The  monks  also  wore  breeches  ijemcmdia).    "^^^ 
broad  tonsure,  as  in  vogue  at  Ouny,  distinguidm^^ 
the  Hirschau  monks  from  the  unreformed  Bee*** 
dictines.    Strict  silence  waa  observed  in  tlie  clc^i-^^ 
ter.    William  also  applied  himself  to  the  organist*"' 
tion  of  lay  brothers,  who  lived  under  the  overall j**^^ 
of  a  special  m^j^ter,  and  were  subject  to  the  d<»*^^ 
tral     discipline    except    that    they    observed    ^*^ 
abridged  office.     The  reform  was  not  restricted     **J 
Hirschau,     Along  with  the  Swabian  monaeteiy     '^ 
St.  Blaaien,  Hirschau  became  a  center  of  monsff^^^ 
reform,  and  many  monasteries  were  foimded  as  *^^^^ 
shoots  from  Hirschau,  or  furnished  with  moaka  t:*^** 
abbots  or  reconstructed   by  it.     Bishop  Otto       ^ 
Bamberg  reformed  the  monasteries  of  his  dioe^^^^ 
with  monks  of  Hirschau,     The  Consttetudinm  IF^  ^*^ 
aaugieme&  were  widely  introduced  through  iior*^_l 
em  Germany,     Yet  William  did  not  succeed  io  ^ 

t.ablishing  upon  German  soil  a  congre^gation  af^ 
the  type  of  Cluny.  The  sole  bond  of  union  tl 
endured  permanently  was  that  of  the  eonfrat 
nities,  by  moans  of  w*hich  persons  pledged  th^^^^J 
selves  to  common  prayer  for  living  and  decea^^*^*^ 
members  of  the  several  monasteries, 

William  of  Hiracliau  was  also  concerned  in    "^J^ 
conflict  between  emperor  and  pope.     He  tjebn^^^^ 
to  the  most  loyal  adherents  of  the  Gregorian  pa-*^? 
of  Germany.     Likely  enough,  he  t*-^^ 
been  won  over   to  Gregory's  cause      '^ 
the  occasion  of  his  visit    to  Rom©     '" 
1075.     In   1077   the    oppc^tion  kUJ^ 
Rudolph     of    Rheinfelden,     was     ^^ 
Hirschau;    and  in  1081  Gregory  V/'- 
and  Pope,   turned  to  Bishop  Altm&nn   of  Psafl** 

(q.v,)  and  William  of  Hirschau,  to  i 
promote  the  election  of  a  king  devoted  to  the  Apofr  J 
tolie  See.     The  strictly  moral  and  sealously  devod         ' 
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libtkot.  was  moved  to  side  with  Gregory  by  interest 
in  cbi^rcb  reforai  and  in  tlie  battle  aguinst  licen- 
tiotisness  and  simony,  not  because  he  desired  the 
empire  to  be  subjected  to  the  world-rule  of  the  pa- 
pacjr.  Accordingly  he  did  not  hesitate,  in  a  letter 
to  tbo  opposition  king,  Hernmnn  of  Luxemburg,  to 
reproach  in  the  severest  terms  the  antiimperial 
biihop^  of  Saxony,  who  were  allied  with  the  pope 
for  political  interests^  on  account  of  their  ecclesi- 
aatipal  deportment,  which  was  inconBistent  with  the 
refomLAtoiy  requirements. 

iVo   0CM3ner  was  Abbot  WiUiam  dead  than  the  cc- 

clenAstic^  and  political  influence  of  Hirschau  l>e- 

gan    Co      decline.     His   successor,    GebhartI    (1091- 

11 05),     completely     abandoned     the 

DeGUjcie      thought   of  establishing  a   congrega- 

fl-f^e**  tion;    and  Hirschau  now  ceased  to  be 

Williajtii*s     the  opposition's  headquarters  in  the 

De«.tJ3..       investiture  strife.     Gebhard  (d.  1107) 

received   from    the  hand  of  the  Em* 

peror  ^BL^nry  V.  the  diocese  of  Speyer,  and  actiieved 

i%  bad  Tiepute  as  bishop  on  account  of  bis  treatment 

of  tbe    dead  body  of  the  banished  emperor,  Heniy 

IV.  ^  THc  period  of  the  monastery's  moral  and  eco- 

iwottc    ciegeneracy  began  after  the  death  of  Abbot 

Mangold   (11,57-65).     In  1215    Emperor  Frederick 

IL  aaacvimed   the  patronal  administration  of  the 

monaat^ry^  which  was  vested  thenceforth  in  the 

n^gf^Wg  emperor. 

Not    vintil  Abbot  Wolfram's  day  (1428-^0)  was 

HirscUau  revived  by  lus  introduction  of  the  Bura- 

felde    rules  (see    BunsFELnE,  CoNGiiE^ 

S^^oncl     OATioN   of)   in   1457.     The  monastery 

P*^o<i  of  now  enjoyed  a  second  season  of  pros- 

^^^^P^xity,  perity,  until  in   1534  it  was  reformed 

Tn^  I^ot-  along  Protestant  hues;  when,  as  during 

*statit     the   times  of  Abbot  William^  it  again 

Refoniii^  sent    its    reforming    colonies    to  other 

^€>ru        monasteries.    Abbot  John  IL  (1524-56) 

Buffered  in  the  Peasants*  War,  in  1525, 

the  monastery   was   stormed   and   severely 

„fed.    The   same   abbot    liad    to   endure    an 

^^J^gelical  "  reading-master;"  sent  to  Hirschau  in 

1545,  the  same  as  to  other  monasteriea.    After  proc- 

*^*°^tion  of  the  Interim   (July  22,   1548)    Roman 

ponies    again  returned;    but  after  the  victory  by 

*'*^|jHce  of  Saxony  over  the  emperor,  Duke  Chri^- 

r  V^""'  on  June  11,  1552,  gave  orders  to  his  abbots 

j?^  ^^<iiiig  the  reception  of  novices,  and  prohibiting 

!^**?^*i  worsliip.     By  his  monastery  decree  in  1556, 

**^titut€d  at  Hirschau  one  of  the  four  higher 

^^^^^^  schools  of  his  territoiy^  for  the  education  of 

?**«elical  clergymen. 

^  the  Thirty  Years'  War  the  monastery  was  oc- 

^^®<i,   in  1630,  by  the  imperial  troops,  and  the 

Protestant   abbot,    Albrecht    Bauhof, 

^Ur       had  to  yield.     From  1630  to  1631   the 

^story,     monastery  was  occupied  by  the    Ro- 

roan  Catholic  abbot,  Andreas    Geist; 

^'^  ^ter  th«  battle  near  Nftrdlingen,  in  1634,  the 

C**«olic8  were    able   to   hold   the   monastery    till 

\f>^8.    The  last  of  the  Catholic  abbots,  Wunibald 

itirther  (1637—18),  refused  to  acknowledge  the  duke 

ci  WOfttemberg  as  terrilorial  sovereign,  and  claimed 

(or  hin  monastery  immediate  det>endency  on  the 

fflipire.    From   the   Peace  of   Westplmha    (1648) 


when 


Hirschau  ftilfilled  its  new  and  richly  favored  ap- 
pointment as  EvangeUcal  cloister  school  till,  on 
Sept.  20,  1692,  the  French  general,  Melac,  bumed 
the  buildings.  The  cloister  school  was  thereupon 
removed  to  Denkendorf.  Only  the  transept  of  the 
monastery,  a  tower  of  St.  Peter's  Church  of  the 
eleventh  century,  and  the  Lady  Chapel  built  in 
1516  are  still  preserved.  G.  GntJTZMAcuER. 

Bibuoorafeiy:  Sources  are:  Haymo.  Vita  of  the  Abbot 
WiUielni  of  HJr«ckau.  ed.  W.  Wattenbach.  in  AfGH,  Script, 
xil  (1S66),  20&-22fi;  Hi«t  monatterii  HirwaugienM,  ed. 
G,  Waiti,  in  MGH.  Script,  adv  (IS83),  254-265;  Con- 
ttitutionea  et  cmtnuftudine^  miin&chorum  Hir»auoien»ium, 
in  Hcrgott,  Vetum  diMfipHna  rrwnmiica,  pp.  37^132,  Pariii, 
J 726;  J,  Tritbemiiuy  Chronicon  insiffne  HirtauffieniK, 
BaseJ,  1&59;  Annala  Hir§auffietiM€a,  2  void.,  St.  GalJ, 
1600.  Consult:  M.  Kerker,  WiUulm  der  Seiige,  Abt  ai 
Hirtchau,  Tubingen,  I8tj3;  C.  D.  Christmann,  Gwachkhtg 
deM  KlmteTM  Hirtchau,  ib.  1783;  B.  AJbera»  Hirwdmu  und 
wine  OrUndunoen,  Freiburg,  1837;  F.  Bt«ck,  Daw  Kh^Ur 
ffirachau,  Calw,  1844;  A.  Helmsdtirfer,  Forachunffen  Mur 
Gimchichie  det  ,  .  .  Wilhtlmt  I'on  Hirachau^  Gtittinipen, 
1874;  P.  Giseke,  AuahrritunQ  dtr  Hiruhau-Rtetl,  Halle, 
1877;  ideni,  Die  flirtchauer  u^hrend  dea  Inveatituratreitea^ 
Gatlm,  1S83;  P.  F.  SliUia,  Geachichis  WiiTttembrfQa,  I  1- 
2,  Gotha,  1SS2-87;  K.  KJaiber.  Kioaier  HiracHau,  Ttt- 
bingen.  1886;  M,  Wit  ten,  Der  atii&e  Wiihelm  Abt  van 
Hirachau,  Bodo,  180O;  D.  HtiSDer,  in  Studien  und  Afitiei- 
tunffen  aua  den  Banedikiiner-  und  Ciatertienavrcfrd^n,  xlL 
244  nqq.,  xiii.  64  sqq.,  xiv.  74  sqqi.,  xv.  82  sqq.,  rv.  54 
aqq.:  Hauck,  KD,  u.  500,  SOI,  lii.  38U,  813,  860  sqq. 

HIRSCHE,  GEORG  KAHL:  German  Lutheran 
divine;  b.  at  Brunswick  April  19,  1816j  d.  at  Hiun- 
bmg  July  23,  1892.  He  was  educated  at  the  Col- 
legiuin  Carolinuin  in  Brunswick,  then  at  G(ittingen 
(1833-36).  He  studied  under  Lticke  at  Gcittingen 
and  was  greatly  influenced  by  him;  he  also  heard 
Erdmann  lecture  on  philosophy  at  Berlin  (1836). 
In  Nov.,  1836,  he  took  his  first  examination  in  the- 
ology at  WolfenbClttel,  and  his  second  in  Aug., 
1S40.  Hirsehe  taught  in  the  public  school  at  Holz- 
rain  den  (1841-46),  and  in  Oct.,  1846,  he  was  chosen 
minister  of  the  MarienMrche  at  Osnabrilck.  The 
choice  was  not  approved  by  the  government  but, 
after  tedious  negotiations,  it  was  confirmed  in  1848. 
In  1858  he  was  appointed  an  ecclesiastical  councilor 
to  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  wliich  office  he  held  until 
1863,  when  he  again  entered  the  ministry  at  Ham- 
burg, being  chosen  pastor  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Church 
there.  He  held  thla  position  until  a  few  months 
before  Ida  death. 

During  his  pastorate  at  Hamburg  he  devoted 
himself  to  a  study  of  Thomas  k  Kempis  and  his 
book  De  imUalion^  Chriati.  Tliese  labors  have 
made  him  known  both  to  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics.  His  purpose  was  a  double  one:  to  re- 
store the  **  Imitation  of  Christ "  to  its  original  form 
and  secondly  to  prove  that  Thomas  A  Kempis 
w^as  the  author  of  the  book.  He  succeeded  in  both 
these  aims.  He  discovered  from  a  manuscript  in 
the  library  at  Brussels  that  the  origimd  form  of  the 
book  must  have  been  in  meter  and  rime.  He 
then  hunted  through  the  other  works  of  Tliomaa 
and  the  related  hterature  in  order  to  discover  the 
thoughts  which  were  i>ecuhar  to  Thomas.  This 
led  him  to  a  thoroughgoing  investigation  of  the 
Brethren  of  the  Common  Life  (q.v.),  the  results  of 
wliich  he  published  in  the  Herzog  RE  (2d  ed.,  ii, 
678-7*50).  He  drew  from  these  investigations  the 
conclusion  that  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life 
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can  not  be  regarded  or  forcninners  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. HiB  studies  on  Thomaa  be  gave  to  the  world 
in  hifl  ProlegQTtiena  zu  eijier  fwuen  Auxgahe  der  ifnv 
iaiw  ChrviH  (3  vob.,  Berlin,  lS73-d4),  and  in  his 
edition  of  the  De  imiteUiane  Chrisii  (1874), 

Carit  Bertheah. 
BuuoamAnrr:  ADB,  I  304-365, 

BIBSCHER,  JOHAJni  BAPTIST:  Germ&n  Ro- 
man Catholic-  b.  at  Altergarten,  near  Ravensburg 
(22  m.  e^.e.  of  Constance),  Upper  Swabi&j  Jan.  20, 
1788;  d,  at  FFeiburg  Sept.  4,  1865.  He  studied  at 
Freiburg,  and  from  I  SI  2  to  1817  officiated  as  tutor 
at  EUwangen  and  Bottweil.  In  the  Utter  year  ho 
was  appointed  profesior  of  moral  and  pastoral 
theology  at  the  University  of  Tilbingen,  and  in 
IBM  he  WAS  called  to  Freiburg  to  fill  a  similar 
office,  which  he  held  until  1863.  In  1839  he  w&s 
elected  a  member  of  the  cathedral  ebapter  of 
the  archdiocese  of  Freiburg.  His  works  include: 
ChrutUkhe  Mm'ol  eds  Lthre  von  der  Vmrmrklkhung 
des  g6Uliohen  Reichs  in  der  MenMchheU  (Tilblngen, 
1835):  Bie  GegchkhU  Jem  (1839)-  BeUr&ge  zuf 
Homileiik  und  Kai^heiik  (1852)j  Box  Uben  Murid 
(Freiburg,  1S54);  and  Dte  HaupUtucke  dea  christ- 
lichen  Giaitbens  (Tubingen,  1S57).  Prior  to  and 
during  the  revolution  of  1S48  he  was  a  m^nber  of 
the  House  of  Hepreaentatives  of  Baden,  Mm  wri- 
ting favored  the  introduction  of  certain  changes, 
such  as  the  admission  of  lay  members  to  diocesan 
synods.  His  Eroriertitigen  itber  die  gros&en  rc- 
liffiOMen  Frogen  der  Gegenwart  (3  vols.t  Freiburg, 
1S40-&5)  and  Dk  kircfdich^n  Zustdnde  eirr  GegeH- 
imri  (TQbingenj  1849)^  are  the  most  important  of 
his  writings  of  this  period.        (C.  WmzaAcKERt-) 

BifiU<KJRAPBT:    TQS,  1866,  pp.  2B§  sgq.?    F.  Ton  Weeeh. 

HISTORICAL  BIBLES.    Bee  Bibles,  Historical. 

mtCHCOCKf  ROSWELL  B WIGHT:  Presbyte- 
rian;  b.  at  East  Machias,  Me.,  Aug.  15,  1817;  d. 
at  Fall  River,  Mass.,  June  16.  1SS7,  He  was  ed- 
ucated at  Amherst  (B,A.,  1S36),  and  after  teaching 
for  two  years  (1836-38)  and  studying  in  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  for  a  year  (1838-39),  was  a 
tutor  in  Amherst  College  from  1839  txy  1842.  In 
1844-^5  he  was  in  charge  of  a  church  at  Water- 
villo.  Me.*  and  from  the  latter  year  until  1S52  was 
pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  at  Exe- 
ter, N.  H.^  studying  theology  at  Halle  and  Berlin 
in  1847-48.  He  was  then  professor  of  natural  and 
revealed  religion  in  Bowdoin  College  from  1852  to 
1855,  when  he  was  appointed  professor  of  church 
history  in  Union  Theological  Seminary.  This  po- 
sition he  held  after  1880  after  his  election  to  tha 
presidency  of  the  same  institution.  In  addition  to 
editing  The  American  Theologieal  Reinew  from  1863 
to  1870;  Hymmt  and  Simgs  of  Praiae  (in  collabora- 
Uon  with  Z,  Eddy  aad  P.  SchafT,  New  York,  1S74); 
Th$  Teaching  of  ihe  Twch'e  Aposths  (in  collabora- 
tion with  F.  Brown,  1884);  and  Carmina  Sanc- 
tomm  (in  collaboration  with  Z.  Eddy  and  L.  W. 
Mudge,  1885),  he  >^Tote  Life  of  Edward  RtJhin^on 
(New  York,  1863);  Complete  Analyms  &/  the  Holy 
Bilk  (1869  which  supersedes  West's  Work  on 
te  tubieoi)  I    SocMism   (1879) ;    and  th«    pos* 


thumouB  Elem<d  AUmement  (a   collection  of  0^ 
mons,  1888), 

HITTITES,  THE, 

Efcypiimn  Assoiuita  (|  1). 

A™yri*n  Nqtiote  {§  2). 

Biblical  Mentioo  (}  3). 

Btttit«  Upnumeiits  (I  4}, 

Attempted  iJe^pbertnetit  of  tnMnptsoiMi  (I  Bt% 

The  People  l5  «). 

ThAif  "  EmpinB  "  ;  litfluetiM  on  Culture  (i  T). 

The  Hittites  (Hebr.  M^]$Uti,  ^iitim,  Septuafiiit 
CheUai&i,  Egyptian  ffaiu,  Assyr,  ^atti,  ^tde)  were 
a  people  of  disputed  ethnologtcal  aJSUaUons  wboae 
traces  have  been  found  over  the  territory  Ijiog 
between  the  western  boundary  of  Assyria  and  the 
.^iigean  coast  of  Asia  Bfinon  and  between  the  Black 
8ea  and  the  Egyptian  border.  Present  \sMi^ 
centers  in  two  points^  histone  and  apologetic.  The 
decipherment  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  luscnp' 
tions  and  documents  and  the  discovery  of  a  wo- 
siderable  number  of  monuments  and  inscriptlocuii 
no  doubt  correctly  attributed  to  tlus  people,  have 
led  to  the  knowledge  of  an  ''  empijie  *^  or  an  oggre- 
^tion  of  kingdoms  to  which  the  name  Bit  lite  ia 
assigned.  The  apologetic  interest  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  at  one  time  a  few  critics  wei«  diapcid 
rashly  to  question  the  exiatenee  of  such  a  people  u 
was  Indicated  in  the  Biblic&l  texts. 

Thothmes  III.  (c.  1500  b.c.T)  mentions  tJie  Hit* 
tites  in  his  annals  inscribed  at  Kamak  as  paying 
tribute  to  him,  or  at  least  as  sending  him  presents 
on  his  great  tmmpaigns  which  took  him  as  Far  u 
Mitanni  (see  AasYRiA  VI.,  2,  {  1),  and  as  sendinf 
him  tribute  seven  years  later.  In  tk 
T.  Egyptian  Amama   Tablets    (q.v,)    they  appe»r 

Accounts,    making  their  way  aggrea^ivdy  doiiii 
through  Syria  and  Palestine,     Tiiothr 
mes  IV.,  and  Amenophis  III,  and  IV.  were  frequeiUly 
in  conflict  with  them.    Seti  L  claimed  to  have  de- 
feated them  under  their  leader  Mutal,  son  of  Mulsw 
and  grandson  of  Saplil,  though  they  had  establisM 
themselves  at  Carehemish  and  at  Kadeah  on  tb^ 
Orontes.     Rameses  II,  was  in  serious  dang&r  frooi 
them  while  besieging  Kadci^h,  and  his  exploit*  in 
extricating  himself  there  gave  rise  t<J  the  celebrated 
poem  of  Pfentaur.     He  made  a  treaty  of  alliwiw 
with  their  king  ^aia-xar  (a  name  which  suggests, 
ungrammatically,  "  5^^*^*^  king  *'  in  Assyrian),  son 
of  MutJil,  married  ^ata-sar's  daughter,  and  Kadesh 
became  the  Hittite  frontier.     It  ia  probable  that 
the  extension  of  Hittite  power  to  the  south  was 
checked  at  this  time  not  more  by  the  Egyptians  than 
by  the  people  known  later  as  the  Philistines  (q.v.). 
The  impression  given  by  the  Egj^ptian  inscriptions 
is  that  of  a  unified  power,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  separate  states  which  appear  in  Assyrian  an- 
nals a  century  later,  though  this  may  be  due  to  the 
uncertain   knowledge  posisessed  by  the   Egyptians 
and  to  their  asi^uming  ethnic  affinity  for  aJI  the  in- 
habitants of  the  region  in  which  the  Hittites  w^ere 
their  chief  opponents. 

The  records  of  the  Assyrians  indicate  that  that 
power  came  into  contact  with  the  Hittites  about 
14(iO  B.C.,  if,  as  some  suppose,  Mitaimi  was  a  Hittite 
state.  But  long  prior  to  this  there  appears  the 
phrase  "  land  of  the  Hittites  "  in  Babylooian  as- 
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trologieal    itiscriptiona  ^^^HSK    to    belong   abowt 

2000  B.C.     Mention  of  them  by  name  occurs  in  tlj(5 

aimals   of  Tiglath-Pileser   I.    (c.    1100 

2.  Assyrian  b.c),  at  whkli  time  there  apfwars  to 
Notices,      have  been  a  number  of  flittite  Ktates 

in  northern  Aramspa  and  Syria,  Kam- 
mu^  (see  AsftYRiA,  VL,  2,  S  1 ;  3, 5  3)  being  the  limit 
westward  of  which  information  is  given  in  this 
source  and  this  being  under  liittite  control.  In  the 
tiinth  century  the  conquests  of  Asahuma^irpal  sub- 
jected Hittite  kiiigdonus  in  the  region  name<f,  a»  did 
those  of  Shfldmaneser  II.  Sargon  finally  overthrew 
the  Hitdtas  and  ended  their  career  in  the  east  by 
capt  uring  Care  hem  iahp  Ihe  great  center  of  their  power 
in  that  region.  The  sum  of  the  notices  in  E^'ptian 
and  Assyrian  monuments  would  lend  then  to  two 
conclusions.  The  fir^t  m  that  tiie  Hittite.s  wum  widely 
scattered  north  and  northwest  of  the  Syrian  desert, 
their  southern  boundary  being  in  Palestine  at  least 
OS  far  south  as  Ivade^iii,  their  eastern  frtmtier  coin- 
cident wHth  the  western  Umits  of  Assyria,  and  their 
western  limits  at  least  as  far  west  as  Kummul>.  The 
Beeond  is  that  they  were  an  element  of  the  pre- 
Hebraic  population  of  nortliern  Palestine, 

With  these  conclminns  the  scattered  notices  in 
the  Old  Testament  fully  agree,  except  that  they 
carry   the  Hittitea  still  farther  south  to  Hebron. 

Gen.  X.  15  (J)  connect-s  them  with  the 

3.  Biblical    Canaanitcs  as  of  CXisliite  stock.     This 
Mention-     in  also  tho  view  of  E  (Ex.  xxiii.  28^ 

xxxiii.  2),  with  wliich  P  (Gen.  xxiii. 
3,  5>  etc.,  XXV.  9,  xx\4.  34-35,  xx\di.  4G,  xUx.  29) 
and  the  writers  closest  to  him  (Ezm  ix.  1-2;  EaBck. 
xvi,  3)  fully  coincide,  and  also  R  and  D  in  the  Hex- 
ateuch  (Josh,  ix,  1,  xi.  3).  The  passagea  in  Samuel 
and  Kings  and  their  parallels  in  Clmmicles  reflect 
the  Hittites  either  as  an  absorbed  element  of  the 
population  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  6;  11  Sam.  xi.,  xii.  9-10) 
or  a&  a  power  to  be  reckoned  with  outside  Palestine 
(I  Kings  X.  29,  xi.  1;  II  Kings  vii.  6). 

The  history  of  the  modem  discovery  of  Hittite 
monuments  begins  with  173ti.  when  Otter  found  at 
Irvia  in  Asia  Minor  some  pecuhar  hieroglyphic  in- 
scriptions. In  1812  Burckliardt  found  others  at 
Hamath  in  Syria;  in  1834  Texier  discovered  still 
more  at  Boghazkeui  in  northern  Asia  Minor,  and 
in  1851  Layard  found  some  Hittite  seals  at  Nineveh. 
These  and  other  inolated  inscriptions  were  not  con- 
nected  until  1872,  when  W.  Wright  secured  the 
Hamath  inscriptions  for  the  Imperial  Museum  at 
Constantmople.  From  that  time  these  monu- 
toenta  have  been  found  in  considerable  numbers 

from  near  the  ^^gean  coast  of  Asia 

4.  Hittite     Minor  along  the  old  roads  leading  to 

Monmnents.  Cappadocia  and  to  Syria,  and  as  far 

east  as  Carchemish  and  to  tho  south 
aa  far  as  Babylon  (in  the  latter  place  being  of 
course  spoils  of  war,  among  which  is  a  sjilendid 
dolorite  relief  of  the  Hittite  war-god  wielding  Imm- 
mer  and  lightning  bolts).  They  are  collected 
partly  in  Perrot  and  Chipiez  and  more  ftdly  in 
Meaflerschmidt.  Tlie  most  recent  researches  have 
been  conducted  by  Prof.  Hugo  Winckler  at  Bo- 
ghazkeui, in  Asia  Minor,  in  1906-438,  one  result  of 
which  has  been  the  recovery  of  a  large  number 
of  documenta,  a  second  is  the  identification  of  Bo- 


ghasBkeui  with  Arzabi  (one  of  the  leading  Hittite 
cities  between  l5tH3-UtX>  b.c),  and  a  third  is  the 
assurance  that  the  Hittites  formed  a  large  confed- 
eration of  states  under  the  kadcrship  of  a  single 
king.  The  inscriptions^  except  the  mast  recent, 
are  in  relief,  not  incised,  thus  agreeing  in  fom>  with 
the  oldest  Arameao  inscriptions,  and  they  are 
boustrophedon  (a  discovery  due  to  Dr.  W.  H. 
Ward  in  1873).  Their  age  is  placed  by  Jeni?en  be- 
tween 1300  and  550  b.c.  All  are  monohngual  so 
far  as  known,  except  that  called  the  boss  of  Tar- 
kondemos,  w^hich  is  in  Hittite  and  Assyrian,  but 
h  so  brief  that  the  cuneiform  is  of  little  use  as  an 
aid  to  deciphennent.  Two  of  the  Aniama  Tab- 
lets are  in  an  unknown  tongue, and  may  be  Hittite. 
Since  these  inscriptions  are  not  in  any  strict 
sennw  decipheretl.  the  information  they  afford  is 
little,  apart  from  the  indications  their  situation  ^ves 
conceming  the  region  covered  by  Hittite  action. 
While  for  years  Professor  Sayce  lias 
5.  Attempted  been  claiming  to  have  deciphered 
Decipher*  parts  of  them,  and  others,  as  Conder 
ment  of  and  Jensen,  make  Uke  claims,  except 
Inscriptions,  in  iaohited  cases  no  one  of  these  con- 
cedes the  claim  of  the  others,  and  in 
general  the  assumed  decipherments  assign  the  lan- 
guage to  different  basal  stocks.  Ward  hulds  the 
language  to  be  Turanian,  possibly  Ural-Altaic; 
Conder  declares  it  Ural-Altaic,  with  Buggestions  of 
a  connection  with  the  Akkadian;  Campbell  ni,aase8 
under  the  name  HitUtos  a  number  of  races  and 
tribes;  Hal^\'y  thinks  he  has  proved  the  language 
to  be  Semitic;  Jensen  calls  it  "  proto-Armenian," 
i.e.,  Indo-^Jermanie,  and  in  liis  "  decipherment  " 
attempts  to  make  out  a  connection  with  the  Ar- 
menian (of  which  he  naively  acknowletlgea  that  he 
knows  httle),  and  charges  his  predecessors  in  the 
attempt  to  read  the  inscriptions  with  **  wild  logic/' 
a  charge  which  Mease rsclunidt  retorts  upon  him 
with  many  exclamation-marks.  Thus  the  Hittite 
people  and  language  have  been  connected  with 
both  of  the  great  families  of  nations  and  with  the 
Turanian  group,  a  fact  which  speaks  eloquently  of 
the  obscurity  in  which  the  subject  sfiU  hes.  Pro- 
fessor Sayce  in  1906  made  the  candid  statement 
that  decipherment  of  the  inscriptions  is  yet  unac- 
complished. While  shrewd  deductions  have  been 
made,  a  few  names  read  with  general  agreement, 
and  in  several  cases,  probably,  fairly  close  approach 
to  the  meaning  has  been  gained,  these  facts  do  not 
contradict  the  Rtatemeni  that  tlie  Hittite  script  ia 
still  a  puzzle  for  the  solution  of  which  adequate 
material  and  clear  clues  have  till  the  present  been 
lacking.  It  now  seems  possible,  however,  with  the 
very  abundant  material  recovered  from  Boghaz- 
keui, including  treaties  between  the  Hittites  and 
the  Mitanni,  tliat  a  solution  of  the  vexed  prolilema 
will  be  reached.  Thus  it  has  been  shown  that  a 
group  of  Indian  deities  is  appealetl  to  in  the  trea- 
ties referred  to.  tlie  names  Mitra,  Indra,  Vanma, 
and  Nasatya  being  immistakable.  The  indications 
given  by  the  divine  names  are  strengthened  by  dy- 
nastic and  proper  names  of  Iranian  type.  These 
facts  suggest  either  Hindu-Aryan  atiinities  or  bor* 
rowing,  the  former  much  the  more  likely.  Decided 
progress  has  been  made  in  reading  the  records,  and 
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the  proapeots  for  deciphi^rment  of  inacriptions  atid 
therefore  of  more  complete  and  accumte  informa- 
tion are  (1909)  very  bright. 

On  the  Egyptian  monimienta  the  people  are  al- 
ways figured  ag  a  yellow  race,  with  very  prominent 
protuberant  noses  and  large  noatrib,  retreating 
forehead  and  cIuq  and  thick  lips,  high  cbeek  bones, 
black  hair  and  eyea.  They  are  generally  por- 
trayed aa  beardieaa  and  aa  wearing  the  hair  in  a 
queue.  They  appear  short  in  stuture,  btit  hea^'y 
in  build.  Since  the  Assyriana  were  not  expert  in 
drawing,  as  were  the  Egyptians ,  the  Asayrian  por- 
traiture give*  nothing  additional  The  monuments 
of  the  Hittites  corroborate  aU  the  dc- 

6*  The       tails  afforded  by   tlie  Egyptian   por~ 

People.  trtiiture  except  the  color,  wliieh  the 
nature  of  the  remamt  does  not  indi- 
cate. But  the  men  are  everywhere  portrayed  as 
wearing  high  boot^  with  the  tcics  cuHiog  upward 
and  even  backward,  and  generally  as  woanng  mit- 
tens with  a  separate  stall  for  the  thumb  only.  The 
raiment  aeems  heavy  and  agrees  with  the  items  just 
given  in  suggesting  the  emergence  of  the  people 
from  a  cold  anowy  chmate.  Along  with  this  goes 
the  fact  that  the  region  into  which  they  spread 
favors  their  coming  by  a  route  between  the  Black 
Bea  and  the  Caspian.  The  evidence  points  t4>  a 
period  between  1600  and  1300  n.c.  m  the  time 
when  perhaps  they  pushed  their  outpoflts  south- 
ward till  forced  back  by  Egyptian  and  perhaps 
Philistine  resistance,  when  they  spread  eastward 
toward  the  jEgean.  Their  centers  were  at  Car- 
chemiflh,  Hamath,  Kadeish  on  the  Orontes,  Senjirli, 
and  Boghaakeui,  while  Hebron  seetns  to  have  been 
their  most  southern  point  of  settlement.  The  men* 
tion  in  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
suggests  that  they  constituted  an  clement  In  the 
population  of  Palestine.  Some  points  of  th*jir 
physiognomy  seem  to  corroborate  Jensen's  con- 
tention that  they  were  *'  proto-Armenian^/'  On 
the  other  band^  the  accounts  of  the  many  Assyrian 
campaigns  in  Armenia  do  not  contain  a  single  hint 
that  the  sturdy  opponents  of  that  power  in  the 
Armenian  Mountains  were  of  the  Hittite  race. 
Tliia  is  the  mora  decisive  since  the  Assyrians  were 
at  the  time  in  conflict  with  Hittite  elsewhere. 
Moreover,  other  physiological  characteristics,  such  as 
hair  (especially  the  queue),  and  the  high  cheek  bones 
seem  to  connect  them  with  the  Mongolian  race. 

The  idea  of  a  Hittite  **  empire  '*  in  the  sense  of 
a  \mified  rule  is  not  borne  out  by  the  historical  in- 
dications, but  wliflt  does  appear  is  the  appearance 
of  confederation  (see  S  4  above).  As  invaders 
of  southern  Asia  aad  opponents  of  Egyptian 
and  later  of  Assyrian  aggreision,  there  was  a 
power  of  reserve  which  with  other  marks  sugig^^its 
mutual  support  and  a  power  of  confederation 
which  contrasts  strongly  with  Semitic 

7,  Thelf  separativeness.  The  condition  is  some* 
"Empire";  thing  like  that  of  the  Philiatines  whose 

Influence  citia-s  were  under  individual  rule  yet 
on  who  acted  together  in  case  of  aggres- 

Culture.      sive   campaigns,     Tlieir   meaning    for 

civilisation  h  only  secondary,  through 

the  Greek.     They  unquestionably  influenced  early 

Greek  inscriptions  and  art — early  Greek    \^Titing 


was  boost rophedon.  A  Hittite  seal  h 
sion  of  Dr.  Ward  is  unmistakably  a 
Mycemean  seals  and  dra^^ings.  The 
ceMp,  the  rope  pattern  of  Greek  adc 
Greek  spliinx,  and  some  of  the  Gre< 
firmly  held  to  be  of  Hittite  ori^n.  D 
gostJi  that  not  improbably  they  gave  t 
the  l^t  five  letters  of  the  Gfeek  alphal 
tion  which  does  not  seem  to  have  beei 
tempts  at  decipherment.    Bee  Abbtbi 

CANAANIT£a,  {  7;    CAaCHXMIBB, 

Geo.  W, 

Bi«.uoomAPHT;  F.  Brovo,  in  Prert'i^t^nan 
W.  Wright,  ThA  Empire  <>f  the  Himka, 
Bdl  in  PSSA,  %  {18S8K  ^7  sqq.;  a 
O^piet,  HUtury  f>/  Art  in  .  .  .  AvtyrtOt 
and  Ana  Minor,  2  yoI*.,  Loudou,  1884^8fi 
The  mttitmt:  Ikm  Staty  &f  a  f&fQfiUtn  Et 
imS;  a  tt  Gondcr,  AUai£  Hiero&it/ph»  * 
$eriptiim*,  ib.  1889;  J.  CuupbeU,  Th*  B 
TDTQCitOv  18&0  (covert  l^nffimee,  elbibDloo 
Hal^vy,  in  ilf fflknrei  4s  tacad^mim  dm 
beHe»-UitT9a^  Parii*  1892;  Idem,  in  Rwpu* 
aqq.,  1241  iqg.r  F.  E.  Pdser,  Dit  k*tituo 
Berlin,  1802  Utlempt*  dedpheowot);  T 
liffioiiM  SyitemM  of  the  Wurld,  Londoo,  1S03; 
GU  HethH-Ptla^ffi.  3  vo[a.,  Rome,  ISSM^ 
the  Hittitea  &nd  the  P«iK%i&ns>;  J.  F,  Ue 
Fr&pheci/  and  tht  MonumenU^  i.,  ||  iS&~l 
tmAi  p.  Jenaen,  HitUt^  und  Armmkr,  I 
(mmji  up  hift  work  oo  the  in^eeriptioaA);  i 
Kilprecht,  Exploration*  in  BibU  l^nda, 
FhiMclpliin.  I9C^;  L.  M6Mere«chcziidt.  B 
den  hetUiachen  inMtkHfimi.  aim  Corpta 
//ilfjcnnim,  nJI  in  M itthgritunoen  def  pi 
a^tdUthaft.  Berlin.  1808,  1900.  1902.  1900^ 
in  H.  V.  Hilprerht,  Hecm,t  Rt^tsarck  in  Bi 
150-190,  I'hiladclphia,  1898:  Men&nt,  il 
I'aesddrmis  dem  inMcripliotiM,  vol.  x^jot.  1 
ArchHohiM,  i  90,  2S2,  341;  eiipecially  H 
O,  PuG^iait«tn  in  MUteUvngen  dtr  dful^du 
McMfi,  tor  1906-08,  eapeciifllly  Dec.,  1907,  il 
^i^unoi^terithit  der  prtttuiachen  AiuuUm 
Khi^len.  Jan.,  1908.  The  6lea  of  the  PS 
contain  much  mat«ria.l  whidi  m  pertmetii. 

HITZE,  FRAlfZ;  German  Roman  C 
Hannemicke,  Westphalia.  Mar.  1§ 
Btiidied  at  Wiirzburg  1872-78,  and  tb 
Uun  of  the  German  Carnpo  Santo  at  It 
years.  He  was  then  appointed  aecr 
Roman  Cathohc  society  ArheilerwofU 
Glatibach,  and  two  years  later  was  e' 
Landtag,  going  to  the  Reichstag  in  19 
h©  was  appointed  a^ociate  professor 
sociology  at  Monster,  where  he  was 
his  present  position  of  full  professor 
subject  in  1904.  He  has  wiitten: 
Frage  und  dk  Bentrebungen.  zu  ihrer  Li 
born,  1877) J  Kapiial  und  Arbeit  und 
s(dum  der  GescUschaft  (ISSO);  Quiniei 
ziulen  Frage  (1880);  Pflichten  und  , 
Arbeitgeber  (Cologne,  1888);  We$ml 
mungen  cfea  Geselte^  betreffend  die  Inp 
A  Uers  i^f*  ichtru  ng  { Munich^^ladbach, 
dem  Afheiter  (Cologne,  1S90);  Norma 
nung  (1801);  and  Arbeiterfrage  {Beriii 

HlTZia.hJt'siH,FERI>n?Aim:   Ge: 

and  Old  Testiiment  critic;    b,  near  Lf 
ei^s.w.  of  Fretburg),  Baden,  June  23, 
Heidelberg  Jan.  2*2,  1875.     He  studies 
Heidelljerg.    Halle,    and   G5ttiiigeji^ 
privat-docent  at  Heidelberg  in  1S29* 
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tract-ed  attention  by  the  two  treat isea^  Begriff  dcr 
Kf^ii^J^  «"»  Aiieti  Tmtament  prakihch  erOtiert  (Hei- 
delberg,  1831)  and  Des  Fropheten  Jonm  OrakH 
u6<?r  Moot  (1831).  From  1833  till  1H61  he  was 
prof easor  of  theology  at  Zurich.  Here  hia  upright 
character^  commanding  scholarsliip,  and  critical 
acufnen  won  for  him  recognition,  even  among  those 
who  did  not  appro\^e  of  hia  rationalizing  lendenciea. 
In  1H61  he  returned  to  Germany  as  professor  of 
theology  at  Heidelberg. 

Hit  zi^  was  remarkably  productive,  but  whimsical. 
As  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  he  perceived  an 
lado-Oermanic  speech,  similarly  he  sought  to  explain 
oertAio  words  of  tlie  Old  Test^uiient  through  the 
fitnakrit.  Still  more  widely  prejudicial  to  hb 
■cholarly  standing  was  the  constructive  criticism 
which  Ke  professed,  in  contrast  to  the  more  nega- 
tive atnitude  of  Dc  Wette.  Thus  he;  thought  he 
could  <ieterminc  exactly  the  original  condition  of 
roost  of  the  Psalms  from  David's  era  down  to  the 
^t  century  b.c.  Another  defect  was  his  super- 
ficial v^iew  of  reveljition,  which  he  assigned  to  faith 
{G€9chi4T-ht€  des  Vdkm  Israel,  2  parts,  Leipsic,  1869- 
1870;     cf.  vol.  i.,  p.  82),  the  true  God  having  been 

»  discovered  *'  by  means  of  a  stronger  power  of 
thougjht."  But  dei?pite  these  imd  other  untenable 
vicw^,  Hitsig  greatly  advanced  the  exegesis  of  the 
^'^'^^^^s  {Die  Psalmen,  2  vob.»  Heidelberg,  1835-- 
1836;  enlarged  into  a  comprehensive  comm en tarj% 
2  V'ols.^  Letpsic,  1863-65),  Although  he  derived 
"^*Qy  a  Psalm  from  Jeremiah's  dungeon,  and  re- 
femed  about  half  of  all  the  Psalms  to  the  Macca- 
■^^^^  ^ra,  he  can  not  be  clas8e<l  as  a  distinctly 
maic^l  critic,  even  among  hia  oirti  contemporaries, 
*^IB:  that  he  held  the  decalogue  to  he  Mosaic. 
Other  works  on  the  Old  Testament  by  Hitssig 

•  ^■^  Uer  Prophet  Jenaia  uherseizl  und  mtsg^hgt 
(Heidelberg,  1S33),  his  best  exegetical  work;  the 
Miaor  Prophets  (Leipsic,  1838;  4th  ed.,  1881), 
Jeremiah  (1841;  2d  ed.,  1866),  Ecclesiastes  (1847; 
2?  ®<i..  1883),  Ezekiel  (1847),  Daniel  (IS50),  and 
*^_  Song  of  Songs  (1S55)  in  the  Kurzgefasstes  exe- 
^>#clk«:4  Handbuch  turn  Allen  Testament;  Die 
«P»"OcA«  SahmoB  (Zurich,  1858);  and  Das  Buck 
^^    CXeipsic,  1874),     Hia  Vorlemngen  uber  b^i- 

^^'i    ^tsiamenU  were  pubhshed  at  C^risruhe,  1880. 
^^  A,  Kamphauben. 

bi*^?^  **''"*  ^  f-^f^*-  und^CharakUr-Skiiie  wtk»  prefixeil 
j^^^^Cjncucker  to  Hit  sin 'a  VWiwrunfffn  Hh^  HhU»ch«  Theo- 
JJ2*»  €»rlsruhe,  1880.  The  OtdAchtnitrtdr,  by  A.  lluus- 
y    ,V*       **  i**  the  addition   to  the   AitQt^ur^che  ntlarmcine 


i 


fc.*m4»,  1875,  no,  30;  »titl  &  notice  by  K«curker  i«  in  F, 
r™_  '^'*ech,  BadUth*  Btographieen^  I  377-380,  Hcidel- 
"•'*^»     1876. 

^^V^TES.    See  Canaan. 

^O.^j)I,Y.  h6<ni,  BENJAMBI:    English  bishop; 

*^  ^t     V'ctjterham  (15  m.  s.s.e.  of  London),  Kent, 

°?A»  ^*^'  ^^^^*  ^'  "*  Wmchester  Apr.  17,  176L    He 

^wi^^  4^  Catherine  Flail,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1696; 

**^-    1699),  where  he  was  fellow  (1697-1701)  an«l 

^^^'^  (1699-1701).    After  his  ordination  in  1701  he 

^  Wcfurer  at  St.   MiidrtHrs,   London,   till   171 L 

Tft^nwliile  he  had  received  in  1701  the  rectory  of 

^'  P«terde-Poer»  London.    It  was  as  an  opponent 

**  Bhuimd  Colamy  (q.v.)  in   the   discussion   re- 


garding conforiniLy  at  the  beginning  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  that  he  first  establitihed  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  controversialist.  In  1706  he  began  a 
controversy  with  Francis  .\tterhury  (q.v.)  on  the  in- 
terpretation of!  Cor.  x\\  19.  Against  Atterbnry's 
view  that  Christians  are  compensated  in  a  future 
world  for  their  unhappiness  in  this,  Hoadly  took  the 
ground  that  the  greatest  happiness  in  this  life  is 
attained  by  those  who  lead  a  Christian  life.  In  1709 
he  Ix'came  the  leader  of  the  Low-church  party  in  a 
controversy  with  Alterbnry  and  other  supporters 
of  hereclitary  right  and  passive  obedience.  In  rec- 
ognition of  his  strenuous  assertion  of  the  "  Revo- 
hit  ion  principle-s,"  particularly  in  his  Measures  of 
jSu6mw*i"on.  to  the  Civil  Magiatrate  (London,  1706) 
and  Original  ami  Institution  of  Ciiril  Govemmeni 
(170^),  parliament  presented  an  address  to  Queen 
Anne  in  Dec,  1709,  praying  her  to  bestow  some 
dignity  upon  him.  Through  the  accession  of  the 
Tories  to  power  Hoadly's  preferment  was  indeti- 
fiitely  postponed,  though  he  was  presented  by  a 
private  patron  to  the  rectory  of  8  treat  ham  in  1710. 
In  1715  he  was  made  a  royal  chaplain  and  elevated 
to  the  bishopric  of  Bangor.  In  1716  he  published 
his  famous  treatise,  A  Preservative  against  the  Prin- 
ciptes  and  Pradiees  of  Nanjiirorn  both  in  Church  and 
State,  in  which  he  attacked  the  divine  authority  of 
kings  and  clergy.  On  Mar.  31,  1717,  he  continued 
his  attack  in  a  sermon  preached  before  the  king  on 
John  xviii.  36,  in  which  be  denied  pointblank  that 
there  is  any  such  thiixg  as  a  visible  Chtirch  of  Christ, 
and  maintained  that,  since  Christ  was  the  only  au- 
thoritative lawgiver,  no  one  has  the  right  to  make 
new  laws  for  Christ's  subjects,  or  to  interpret  or 
enforce  old  laws,  in  matters  relating  purely  to  con- 
science. This  sermon,  which  was  at  once  printed 
by  royal  command,  precipitated  what  is  commonly 
called  the  Bangor ian  Controversy.  The  High- 
church  party  sought  to  proceed  against  Hoadly  in 
convocation,  but  the  king  prevented  this  by  pro- 
roguing tliat  bofly  on  Nov.  22^  1717.  This  contro- 
versy, which  raged  for  three  years,  proflnced  more 
than  200  tracts  by  fifty-three  di^ercnt  writers, 
and  caused  such  intense  excitement  among  all 
classes  that  for  a  time  business  in  London  was 
practically  at  a  standstill.  Hoadly'a  most  important 
contribution  to  this  controversy  was  The  Common 
Rights  of  S  ttbjecis  Defended  ( Lond  on ,  171 9) ,  Among 
his  more  promifient  opfMjnents  were  Andrew  Snape, 
Thomas  Sherlock,  and  William  Law  (qq.v.).  Hoadly 
was  translate  to  the  see  of  Hereford  in  1721,  to 
that  of  Salisbury  in  1723,  and  to  the  rich  see  of 
Winchester  in  1734.  He  was  an  aggressive  Latitu- 
dinarian  (see  Latituoinarians)  and  the  recognised 
leader  of  the  extreme  I^atitudinarian  party  in  Church 
and  State,  He  was  the  friend  and  admirer  of 
Samuel  Clarke  (q.v.)j  and  was  almost  in  entire 
accord  with  Clarke's  refined  Arinnism.  Though  his 
writings  are  heavy,  dull,  and  devoid  of  originality, 
they  did  excellent  service  in  their  day  for  the  cause 
of  civil  and  religious  ltlx*rty.  Hoadly's  works  were 
edited  by  his  son,  John  Hoadly  (3  vols.f  London, 
1773). 
BiBLiooHAPfir:    John  Nichol,  Literary  AneatoUM  of  tht  18th 

Ctmiury,  vol*.  i,-v.,  9  vol*.,  Ixjiidon,  1812-15;    John  Hunt. 

Hi§t  of  ReligiouM  Thought  in  England,  vol.  iii.,  ib.   1873; 

C.  J.  Abbey,   Tht  EngtUh  Church  and  iU  BUhopt,  HOO- 
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ISOO,  ii  1-20,  Lb.  I8g7:  J.  H.  Overton  <  Tht  Chureh  in 
Enal^ind.  ii.  203,  217-218,  227-22B,  lb,  IS07^  idem  ajid  F. 
Bi-lton,  The  English  Church  t7i4-tSOO.  PP-  14-1S  est 
puuum.  ib.  1906;  DNS,  xjml.  16-21. 

HOBART,  iLLVAH  SABIN:  Baptbt;  b,  at  Whitby, 
Ontano,  Mar*  7,  1347,  He  was  graduated  at  Col- 
gate (then  Madi»on)  University  in  1873  and. Ham- 
Utoa  Theological  Seminary  in  1875.  He  has  held 
pasloratea  at  Morm,  H.  Y,  (1874-78),  Mount  Au- 
burn, Cincinnati  (1878-85)^  First  Baptist  Churchy 
Toledo,  O.  (1885-88),  and  Warburton  Avenue 
Church,  Yonkera,  N,  Y.  (1888-1900),  gince  1900 
ha  has  been  profeaaor  of  the  English  New  Testament 
at  Croaer  Theologicsal  Seminaty,  Chester ^  Fa.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  Boani  of  the  American  Baptist 
Home  Miiitsionary  Society  in  1897-99t  and  has  been 
the  recording  secretary  sin<»  1890.  He  hajs  written 
Life  i4  Alvak  Sabin  (Cincinnati,  1885);  Those  Old- 
Faakioned  ChriMHaTu  (Phifadelphia,  1805);  Gi/ta  of 
the  Spirit  (Chicago,  1898);  and  Our  Stimi  F&riner 
(New  York,  1008),  In  theology  he  ranks  as  a  semi- 
eonservative. 

HOBART,  JDHIf  HEIfRY:  Protestant  Episcopal 
bishop  of  New  York;  b.  in  Philadelphia  Sept.  3  4, 
1775;  d,  at  Auburn,  N.  Y,,  Sept,  12,  1830,  He 
studied  at  Prinoeton  (B.A.,  1703)  and  waa  tutor 
there  1795-08,  when  he  was  admitted  to  holy  orders. 
After  having  served  parishes  in  Philadelphia,  New 
Brunswick^  N.  J-,  and  Hempstead,  L.  L,  he  became 
an  aaaiatant  at  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  in  1800. 
He  was  elected  assistant  bishop  of  New  York  in  181 1, 
and  bishop  of  New  York  and  rector  of  Trinity  in 
1816,  In  1821  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
pastoral  theology  and  pulpit  eloquent  in  the  Gen- 
eral Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  an  institution 
that  had  been  founded  largely  through  his  ejter* 
tions.  He  also  organized  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  an  Epis- 
copal college,  which  in  1860  changed  its  name  to 
Hobart  College,  He  was  an  eminently  Huccfs<*ful 
leader  and  or^aniMr  in  his  Church,  a  zealous  advo- 
cate of  tpiHCopal  oitiinatton,  and  the  author,  or 
compiler,  of  a  number  of  books  that  attained  a  mdo 
circulation  and  contributed  in  a  marked  degree  to 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  Proteutant  Episcopal  Church 
in  America  duriryi;  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  His  more  important  works  are:  .4  Com- 
panion  for  the  Altar  (New  York,  1804);  Fc^uyjIs 
and  Fasts  (1^4);  Essays  on  Episcopaci/  (1 800); 
The  Cierg^man's  Companion  (1806);  An  Apology 
for  Apostolic  Order  (1807);  The  Chrii^tQn'a  Manual 
(1814);  and  Sermons  on  ,  .  .  Redemption  (2  vols.. 
New  York  and  London,  1824).  His  Posthumous 
Works  were  edited,  with  a  Mtmrnirt  by  W.  Berrian 
(3  vols..  New  York,  1833), 

UiSLiooFiAFnT:  J.  F,  3nhrcH»rlpr,  Memt>ir  c*/  Bithttp  ito^iotU 
New  Yoi-k,  18,13:  J,  MacVickitr,  Eiwli/  Ymrs  ^  the  l^t€ 
BUhi^p  Hobart,  ib=  imi.  W.  B.  apra#rue.  AnnaU  of  iks 
Amn-iean  Puipit,  v.  440--1.W,  ib.  1850;  AppUtan't  Cycla- 
pmfkL  f*f  AmcrUan  Biofjraphu.  ed.  J  (1,  WLLhdh  and  J. 
Fijikci,  ill  221-222.  ib.  imH,  W.  8.  Fi^rry.  Th€  Epiteopat^ 
in  Amttica,  pp,  25^27,  Lb,  1W95, 

HOBBES,  hebz,  THOMAS:  English  philosopher; 
b.  at  Mnlmesbury,  Wikahire,  Apr,  5,  \5m\  d.  at 
Hard  wick  Hall  (17  m.  n.n.e.  of  Derby),  Derbyshire, 
Dec.  4,  1670.  He  wim  educated  at  Magdalen  Hall, 
Oxford  (B*A.,  160S),  and  upon  his  grailuation  was 
recommended  to  William  Cavendishj  afterward  first 


earl  of  Devonshire,  as  tutor  for  his  eldest  soo 
was  the  beginning  of  a  lifelong  intimacy  w 
(^vendishes.  After  the  death  of  the  msom 
his  pupil  and  patron^  he  became  tutor  to  tl 
earl  of  Devonshire,  who  in  turn  became  hi 
and  patron.  In  his  capacity  as  tutor 
traveled  extensively  in  Europe,  meeting  mi 
tinguished  people  and  forming  friendshii 
Galileo,  Mersenne,  Gassendi,  and  others.  In 
he  met  Francis  Bacon,  Ben  Jouson,  Lord 
of  Cherbury,  John  Selden,  and  William  ] 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Long  Parliament 
Hobhes  fled  to  Paris,  where  in  1646  be 
mathematical  tutor  to  the  prince  of  Walei 
ward  Charles  XL  His  position  in  Paris  hai 
come  difficult  by  reason  of  suspicions  as 
orthodoxy,  he  returned  to  England  in  W 
mitted  to  the  new  government,  resumed  his 
in  the  household  of  his  patron,  and  set  abou 
ing  his  philosophical  system.  At  the  Res' 
he  received  a  pension  of  £100  from  Charles 
now  engaged  in  several  controversies,  both  i 
and  scientific.  He  attributed  his  exclusic 
the  founders  of  the  Royal  Society  to  the  m 
of  his  opponents.  In  his  later  years  he  busi 
self  by  translating  Homer  and  writing  in  Lat 
his  autobiography  and  an  eecl^iastical  hist 

In  epistemology  and  psychology  Hobbei 
sensualist,  in  metaphysics  almost  a  materiaJ 
in  ethics  a  hedonist.  The  only  source  of  kuc 
he  maintains,  is  sensation,  the  only  ob^ 
knowledge  are  bodies,  either  natural  or  y 
and  the  only  end  of  action  is  self-intere 
regarded  motion  as  the  ultimate  fact  of  ea 
and  self-love  as  the  fundamental  law  of 
His  political  philfisophy,  his  greatest  achle 
is  based  upon  these  general  view's.  The  S 
he  argued  in  his  best  known  work,  Le 
is  a  contrivance  for  putting  an  end 
war  of  all  against  all,  in  the  interest  of  t 
suit  of  happiness.  That  there  may  be 
turbing  dissensions,  the  power  of  the  sc 
must  be  absolute.  This  power  is  merely  di 
to  him  J  and  is  in  no  sense  original  or  di\nne. 
Grotius,  Hobbes  maintained  that  the  soci 
pact  is  not  between  the  sovereign  and  bis  s 
but  1m* t ween  the  subjects  to  obey  the  so 
Thi3  absolutism  gives  rise  to  the  distinct 
goofJ  and  bad.  Whatever  the  sovereign  eoi 
is  goo*l,  whatever  he  forbids  is  bad,  HobI 
posed  to  remove  the  evils  of  sectarian  ar 
by  completely  subordinating  the  ecclesias 
the  secular  authority,  thus  making  religion  ■ 
eat  upon  the  whim  of  the  absolute  ruler,  , 
his  vicwi*  were  eondemnetl  by  the  House  « 
mons,  and  thereafter  he  was  not  permitted 
lish  anything  relating  to  human  conduct. 

On  account  of  his  rationalistic  treatment 
ious  doctrine  Hoblics  might  well  be  cat 
second  deist^  just  as  Herbert  of  Cherbury  b 
called  the  first  (see  Deisw),  In  his  day 
ducetl  an  intellectual  ferment  comparable 
that  product^d  by  Darwinism;  and  even 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  Hobbism  n 
a  term  of  reproach.  Among  his  aasatlanta  w 
Bramhall,  Thomas  Tenison,  John  Eachaid 
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Q,^^^-««rorth,  Henry  More,  Richard  Cumberland,  and 
gifcwym-u^^l  Clarke.  Though  in  bad  repute  at  home, 
g]t>ro£>^  Hobbes  stood  higher  as  a  thinker  thtiti  imy 
of  t*i^  contemporaries.  Hia  agaocialional  psychology 
ar^cl  liedonistic  ethics  were  revived  by  the  English 
utilit-orians. 

^Hobbes's  principal  works  are  Decive  (Paris,  1642; 

Ajxw^t-erdam*  1647;    Eng.  transL,  1551);  De  corpore 

(Ljoodon,  1655;    Eng.  transl.,  1656);    The  Elements 

Qf  L^<^n\  NatuTul  ami  PoliHc  (ed,  F.  Tdnniea,  1889), 

wliicli  was  originally  published  in  two  parts»  Human 

Nalurt,  err  Oie  Fundamenlal  Elements  of  Policy  { 1650) , 

I  and  De  corpore  poliiico,  or  the  Elements  of  Law, 
Moral  ami  Politic  (1650);  Leviathan,  or  the  MaUer, 
Forpn,  afui  Power  of  a  Commonwealth,  Eeckmastical 
^nd  Cixnl  (1651;  Lat.  transl,  Amsterdam,  1668; 
«d.  A.  R,  Waller.  Cambridge,  1904),  his  most  im- 
portant work;  0/  Liberty  and  Neces&ity  (London, 
^^);  Concerning  Liberty,  Necessity  and  Chance 
U(^);    and  Behemoth  (1679;  mL  F,  Tunnies,  1889), 

*  history  of  the  Civil  War.    Hobbes's  Opera  phito- 
J^uxM  -were  published  at  Amsterdam  in  166S,  and 

»^  AT  enrol  and  Political  Works  at  London  in  1750. 
P^  standard  edition  la  that  of  Sir  W.  Moles  worth, 
^nglCsh  Works  (11  vols.,  183^-45)  and  Opera  philo- 
*f>pf»i^O€i  (5  vols,,  1839-45). 
™^o^a »fc ji PHT ;  Liita  of  iitemture,  eovering  the  contro* 
2^"*^*    whieh  Hobbes  caused,  aru  in  J.  M.  Baldwin,  Dit- 

^^^  "iTork,  1905.  and  in  th«  Britiih  Museum  C<statoQuti 
*  w  ^  **^ Ppi^^'^^f*  Hb  autobiography,  in  Latin  verse,  wa» 
^blistl^^l  I-ondoti,  1679.  Eng.  tmnnL.  ib.  1680.     Consult: 

»J-  ^-  Jlobertson.  Hvbbe»,  In  PhU&«ophical  CUtMicM,  Lott- 
*^'  X«01  (eminently  Hati«factory>;  J.  G.  Buble.  Ge- 
J^lS?'^^^  der  ntvrrtn  Philonaphie,  iii.  223-325.  G^tlinKen. 
J**'^:  T:  D.  Maurice,  Modern  PhiiMophj/r  PP.  236-2S0. 
i^^^«i<*ri,  1862;  V.  Cousin,  Philoaophie  wensuatiate,  pp.  212- 
/f?'  ^«rb*  1886;  J.  Hunt,  in  Coniemparary  R^'iete,  vii 
Tfc^^*     1^5-207;     B.    Will*,    Drr    Ph&nomenalUmu*   den 

PSS?****  ^«**«.  Kiel,  1S»9;  G.  Lyon,  PhUotophie  rf* 
tfoft^^^^  Paris,  18»3;  H.  8chwart8.  Die  Lehre  von  dtn 
^'^^^mjvaliUUen  bet  DesmrteM  und  Hobb^s,  Halje.  1SB4; 
*'  ^<CW%iii««.  Hobhet*  Leben  und  i^hre,  Stuttgart.  1896; 
\  -A.tiil>rej%  Letterm  ,  ,  ,  and  Livtt  of  Eminent  Mtn, 
■J^r.  A.^  CUrk,  L  321-403.  Oxford,  1898;  W.  Dilthey.  in 
jrj?^*^  /Or  Ge*diicKte  der  Phitoaophie,  xiii  (1900)*  307- 
^1  ^*4a-ifi2;  D\'B.  xxvii.  37-46;  M.  W.  CaJkin«, 
ji— _  ' ^ *Jkt/neal  Su'tem  of  HobheM,  lAtndan,  1905;  and  tba 
5'!-***«4<mB    in    the   standard   works  on    the    history  of 

^OBBRG,  GOTTFRIED:  German  Roman  Cath- 
™  *  b.  at  Heringhansen,  Weatplialia,  Nov.  19,  1857, 
■^^aa  educated  at  Mtlnater,  Dillingen,  and  Bonn 
^V**^'t  1885;  IXD.,  Mtinstcr,  1886).  He  wa« 
^^^i-flocent  at  Bonn  in  1886-87,  after  which  he 
1^*^ professor  of  Old  Testament  exegesis  at  Pader- 
r?^  Until  1890,  when  he  was  appointed  professor 

#  ^^w  Testament  exegesis  at  Freibnrg,  being  trans- 
jT^^  to  bis  present  chair  of  Old  Testament  exegesis 
_^  *^93»  He  is  a  member  of  the  papal  commiltee 
^  t.he  Bible,  and  besides  editing  the  Theototjische 
-  ^•uiic^tt  far  das   kathalische   Dciit^chtand  since 
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Jtixric,] 


I,  has   written   Ibn  (iinnii  de  Jiexione  libeilits 
1885);  Die  Psalmender  Vulgata  (Freiburg, 
Akctdemiat^ieB   Tascher^uch  fur  kaiholische 
V  (3  vols.,  Pwlerborn,  1892-95) ;  Die  Genesis 
J  d£m  L\tteralsinn  erkkirt  (Freiburg,  1899);   Die 
f^V^aU  laieinutche   Uebersetzung  des   Buchen   Baruch 
tlttaZ);  aod  an   edition   of  the   Hebrew    text   of 
»,  with  the  Vulgate  (1908), 


HOBSOM,  BEWJAMIH  LEWIS:  Presbyterian;  b. 
at  Lexington,  Mo.,  July  31,  1859,  He  -was  educated 
at  Central  University,  Central,  Ky.  (B.A.,  1877), 
Jotms  Hopkins  University  (1881-82),  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Va.  (1882-83),  Princeton  Theologi- 
cal Seminarj^  (1883-86),  and  the  University  of  Berlin 
(188JS-90).  After  holding  Presbyterian  pastorates 
at  Springfield,  Mo.  (1886-87),  and  Crescent  Hill 
Church,  Louisville,  Ky.  (1891-93),  he  was  appointed 
in  1893  to  his  present  position  of  professor  of  apolo- 
getics in  McCormick  Theological  Seminarv,  Chicago, 
111. 

HOCHMAKH  (hon'mOn)  VON  HOHENAU 
(HOCHENAU),  ERNST  CHRISTOPH:  Pietist;  b. 
at  Lauenburg  (25  m.  s.e.  of  Hamburg)  1670;  d, 
1721.  He  began  the  study  of  law  at  Halle,  but  was 
expellcfl  in  1693  on  account  of  his  eccentric  views. 
In  1697  he  was  at  G lessen,  where  he  lived  in  intimate 
association  with  Arnold  and  Dippel;  in  the  following 
year  he  w^as  a  missionary  to  the  Jew^s  in  Frankfort- 
on-t he-Main,  whence  he  was  soon  expelled  on  the 
occasion  of  a  general  persecution  of  the  Pietists. 
After  a  short  stay  at  Darmstadt,  whence  he  was  also 
expelled,  he  found  a  refuge  at  Berleburg  on  the 
estates  of  Count  Wittgenstein.  Here  he  lived  a 
devotional  and  ascetic  life  and  won  the  esteem  and 
friendship  of  the  ruling  family  of  Wittgenstein,  but 
his  restless  nature  did  not  suffer  him  to  remain  very 
long  in  this  secluded  spot.  In  1697  hi.s  vmsteady 
wanderings  through  western,  northern  and  aouth- 
ern  Germany  had  begun;  Tvhenever  a  field  of  labor 
opened  itself  to  him,  he  was  expelleti.  Thi.s  labor 
consisted  in  the  nurture  of  an  inner,  living,  and  per- 
sonal Christianity  under  an  imchurchly  and  even 
anlichurehly  form.  External  churchliness  and 
loyalty  to  a  creed  he  considered  not  only  insufiTicient, 
but  evil,  and  he  vehemently  opposed  churchdom 
and  orthodoxy.  The  five  main  points  of  his  doctrine 
are:  baptism  for  adults  only;  the  Lord's  Supper 
only  for  the  chosen  disciples  of  Jesus;  the  possibility 
of  a  perfect  sanctification  on  earth;  the  reign  of  the 
spirit,  i.e.,  Christ  alone  is  the  head  of  the  congrega- 
tion, and  no  human  magistrate  may  institute  preach- 
ers and  teachers;  the  magistrate  belongs  to  the 
sphere  of  nature  and  is  to  be  obeyed  on  civil  and 
ext'Crnal  matters,  but  not  in  things  that  are  contrary 
to  the  word  of  God,  to  the  eon  science  of  the  indi- 
vidvud,  or  to  the  liberty  of  Christ.  Hochmann  found 
many  adherents,  especially  at  Crefeld,  Duisburg, 
Milhlheim,  Wesel,  Emmerich,  and  other  places  in 
the  Rhine  region;  later  on,  however,  there  occurred 
a  split  in  his  party  on  account  of  differences  in  re- 
gard to  the  validity  of  infant  baptism » 

(F.  BoasE.) 

BlUMOORAPHr:  J.  H.  Jun^-StillinK^  Theobald^  odtr  drr 
Sdiwnrmer,  2  vob.,  l^ipi^ir,  1784-85,  Eng.  tmEUil.,  Theo- 
bald: or  thu  Fanatk:,  I'hiladelphia,  1846;  M.  Gobel  (7e- 
ftchkhtedea  chri«tlichi'n  Lthena  in  der  rheiniax^VMttfMi^dien 
etanflrtiachrn  Kir f he,  n.  800-855,  Cobleni,  1852;  A.  lUttchJ, 
Geachichie  de*  PietiamuM,  3  vols,,  Bonn,  1S80-86. 

HOCHSTRATEN,    JAKOB    VAN,      See    Hoog- 

BTHATEN,  JaKOU  VAN. 

HODGE,  ARCHIBALD  ALEXANDER:  American 
Presbyterian,  son  of  Charles  Hodge;  b.  at  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  July  18,  1823;  d.  there  Nov.  12,  1886.  He 
studied    at   Princeton,    graduating  from   both  the 
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college  (1S41)  and  the  Prinoeton  Theological  Sem- 
inary (1847),  and,  after  spending  three  years  (1847- 
1850)  in  India  as  a  missionary,  held  pastorates  at 
Lower  West  Nottingham,  Md.  (1851-55),  Fredericks- 
burg, Va.  (1856-61),  and  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.  (1861- 
1864).  In  1864  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  chair  of 
systematic  theology  in  the  Western  Theological 
Seminary,  Allegheny,  Pa.  Here  he  remained  until 
in  1877  he  was  called  to  Princeton  to  be  the  associate 
of  his  father  in  the  chair  of  systematic  theology,  to 
the  fuU  duties  of  which  he  succeeded  in  1878.  This 
post  he  retained  till  his  death.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  Dr.  Hodge  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  powers. 
Every  element  that  entered  into  his  eminent  repu- 
tation put  on  its  best  expression  during  the  closing 
years  of  his  life.  He  was  public-spirited,  and  helped 
every  good  cause.  He  was  a  trustee  of  the  College 
of  New  Jersey  and  a  leading  man  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  He  was  a  man  of  wide  interests  and  touched 
the  religious  world  at  many  points.  During  the 
years  immediately  preceding  his  death  he  was 
writing,  preaching,  lecturing,  making  addresses, 
coming  into  contact  with  men,  influencing  them, 
and  by  doing  so  widening  the  influence  of  truth. 

Hodge's  dLstinguishing  characteristic  as  a  theo- 
logian was  his  power  as  a  thinker.  He  had  a  mind 
of  singular  acuteness,  and  though  never  a  professed 
student  of  metaphysics,  he  was  essentially  and  by 
nature  a  metaphysician.  His  theology  was  that  of 
the  Reformed  confessions.  He  had  no  peculiar  views 
and  no  peculiar  method  of  organizing  theological 
dogmas;  and  though  he  taught  the  same  theology 
that  his  father  had  taught  before  him,  he  was  in- 
dependent as  well  as  reverent.  His  first  book  and 
that  by  which  he  is  best  known  was  his  OuUinea  of 
Theology  (New  York,  1860;  enlarged  ed.,  1878), 
which  was  translated  into  Welsh,  modem  Greek,  and 
Hindustani.  The  Atonement  (Philadelphia,  1868) 
is  still  one  of  the  best  treatises  on  the  subject.  This 
was  followed  by  his  Commentary  on  the  Confession 
of  Faith  (1869),  a  very  useful  book,  full  of  clear 
thinking  and  compact  statement.  He  contributed 
some  important  articles  to  encyclopedias — John- 
son's, McClintock  and  Strong's,  and  the  Schaff- 
Herzog.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Presby- 
terian Review,  to  the  pages  of  which  he  was  a 
frequent  contributor. 

In  the  pulpit  Hodge  was  a  man  of  marked  power. 
As  he  was  not  under  the  necessity  of  making  fresh 
preparation  every  week,  he  had  but  few  sermons, 
and  he  preached  them  frequently.  They  were  never 
written;  nor  were  they  deliberately  planned  as 
great  efforts.  They  grew  from  small  beginnings  and, 
as  he  went  through  the  process  of  thinking  them 
over  as  often  as  he  preached  them,  they  gradually 
became  more  elaborate  and  became  possessed  of 
greater  literary  charm.  There  are  few  preachers 
like  him.  To  hear  him  when  he  was  at  his  best  was 
something  never  to  be  forgotten.  It  is  possible  to 
entertain  different  views  of  what  a  professor's  func- 
tion ought  to  be.  According  to  one  view  a  professor- 
ship means  an  opportunity  for  special  investigation 
and  leisurely  research,  the  results  of  which  are  com- 
municated in  the  lecture-room  to  men  who  desire 
knowledge.  According  to  another  view  the  aca- 
demic lecture  is  intended  to  stimulate  interest  in  the 


department  to  which  it  belongs.    It  is  not  Intended 
to  be  a  substitute  for  independent  reading  and  that 
mastery  of  the  subject  which  only  independent 
reading  can  give.    According  to  still  another  view 
the  professor's  business  is  to  see  that  a  certain 
definite  body  of  instruction  is  safely  and  surely 
transferred  from  his  mind  to  the  minds  of  those  who 
hear  him.   He  is  not  only,  or  even  chiefly,  to  present 
truth  that  men  may  receive  if  they  choose;  he  is  to 
see  that  they  receive  it.    Hodge  was  a  teacher  of 
this  type,  and  one  of  the  greatest  that  America  haa 
ever  produced.  Francis  L.  Patton. 

Bibuoorapht:    F.  L.  Patton,  in   Prmibyienan  Rmiew,  viii 
(1887).  126  aqq. 

HODGE,  CASPAR  WISTAR:  American  Proby- 
terian,  son  of  Charles  Hodge;  b.  at  Princeton,  N.  J., 
Feb.  21,  1830;  d.  there  Sept.  27,  1891.  During  his 
boyhood  he  enjoyed  the  companionship  and  instruc- 
tion of  Joseph  Addison  Alexander,  who  exercised 
a  molding  influence  upon  his  life.  He  was  grad- 
uated with  distinction  from  the  College  of  New 
Jersey  (now  Princeton  University)  in  1848,  and  from 
the  Princeton  Theological  Seminaiy  in  1853.  He 
was  ordained  to  the  ministry  Nov.  5,  1854,  his  first 
pastoral  charge  being  the  Ainslie  Street  Presbyterian 
Church,  Brooklyn.  In  1856  he  was  called  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Oxford,  Pa., 
and  in  1860  he  was  called  to  the  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary  as  the  successor  of  Dr.  Addison 
Alexander  in  the  chair  of  New  Testament  literature. 
He  retained  this  position  till  his  death. 

Only  those  who  came  into  close  relations  with 
Hodge  knew  how  great  a  man  he  was.  He  was 
singularly  modest  and  retiring.  He  was  free  from 
vanity  and  self-seeking.  He  gave  himself  to  the 
work  of  his  chair,  and  his  permanent  influence  is 
to  be  found  in  the  men  whom  he  trained  and  who 
found  in  him  inspiration  for  the  work  to  which  they 
had  consecrated  their  lives.  With  theological  stu- 
dents was  he  a  great  favorite  as  a  preacher,  but 
he  was  not  what  is  usually  called  a  popular  preacher. 
He  had  a  voice  of  marvelous  richness,  but  he  would 
never  use  it  for  oratorical  effect.  He  preached  ap- 
parently with  the  consciousness  that  the  gospel 
message  should  make  its  appeal  to  men  in  majestic 
simplicity  and  that  God's  word  did  not  need  the 
aid  of  human  art  to  give  it  power  or  beauty.  He 
made  no  attempt  to  decorate  the  earthen  vessel 
that  contained  the  heavenly  treasure — ^that  the 
excellency  of  the  power  might  be  of  God.  His 
sermons  were  really  studies  in  Biblical  theology, 
and  while  they  were  beyond  the  grasp  and  abounded 
in  distinctions  that  would  escape  the  notice  of  an 
ordinary  audience,  they  were  model  discourses  for 
the  seminary  pulpit.  They  were  university  sermons 
of  a  high  order.  They  were  fuU  of  subtle  thinking, 
but  alwa3rs  practical.  In  these  sermons  the  errors  of 
the  day  were  presented  to  the  view  of  candidates 
for  the  ministry,  not  as  though  the  preacher  were  a 
defender  of  the  faith  or  a  professed  champion  of 
orthodoxy,  but  as  a  Christian  friend  who  would 
warn  his  hearers  against  evil  tendencies  that  might 
cripple  their  work  or  weaken  their  faith. 

Hodge's  great  work,  however,  was  done  in  the 
lecture-room.  He  did  not  scatter  his  energies;  his 
department  was  the  New  Testament,  and  he  kept 
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rigidly  to  it.  It  is  probable  that  the  students  carried 
more  otjt  of  his  claiiS-room  into  the  actual  work  of 
pulpit  preparation  than  out  of  any  other  in  the 
Beminary.  He  was  a  reverent  believer  in  the  Bible 
as  tbe  word  of  God  and  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible 
as  they  are  formulated  in  the  creed  of  his  Church. 
He  was  honesty  fair-minded,  and  firm.  He  knew  the 
resources  of  the  enemy  and  did  not  underrate  them; 
Inii  he  also  knew  the  ar^imentative  resources  of 
Christianity.  The  con.stitjuence  was  that  his  lec- 
tures strengthened  faith  and  deef>ened  conviction; 
and  men  who  Imd  no  great  critical  sagacity  them- 
selvea  felt  that  they  had  been  reenforced  immensely 
by  the  fact  that  they  had  a  man  of  Htwlge's  scholar- 
ship and  judgment  on  the  side  of  the  Reformed 
theology.  Hcxige  did  not  writ^  for  the  press.  His 
ideals  were  very  high,  and  probablj'  dissatisfaction 
with  even  his  best  work  had  something  to  do  with 
his  resisting  all  efforts  to  induce  him  to  publish 
a  book.  Francib  L*  Patton, 

BnuQGRAPHT:    F.  L.  P*ttfln.  Caspar  WUiar  Hodge:   a  ^fe- 
wt^r^al  AddreM,  New  York,  1892. 

HODGE,  CHARLES:  American  theologian;  b. 
&t  Philadelphia  Dec.  18, 1797;  d.  at  Princeton,  N.  J., 

June  1 9,  1878,  He  matriculate  at  the 
Life.        College  of  New  Jersey  in    1812,  and 

after  graduation  entered  in  1816  the 
theological  seminary  in  Princeton,  having  among 
Bib  classmates  his  two  lifelong  friend."?,  John  Johns, 
afterward  bishop  of  Virginia,  and  Charles  P.  Mc- 
Dvaine,  afterward  bishop  of  Ohio.  In  1822  he  was 
appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  professor  of 
BibUcid  and  Oriental  literatnre.  In  1822  he  married 
Sarah  Bache,  great- granddaughter  of  Benjamin 
Franklin.  Soon  after  he  w^ent  abroa^l  {1826-28)  to 
prosecute  special  Htmlies,  and  in  Paris,  Halle,  and 
Berlin  attended  the  lecturer  of  De  Sacy.  Tholuck, 
Hengstenberg,  and  Neander.  In  1S25  he  founded 
the  Bibliml  Repository  ami  Prinrebm  Reme^n,  and 
during  forty  years  was  its  editor  and  the  principal 
contributor  to  its  pages.  In  1840  he  was  trannferrctl 
to  the  chair  of  didactic  theology,  retaining,  however, 
the  department  of  New  Testament  exegesis,  the 
duties  of  which  he  continued  to  dmcharge  until  his 
death.  He  was  tnmlerator  of  the  General  Assembly 
in  1846,  Fifty  years  of  Ms  professorate  were  com- 
pleted in  1872,  and  the  event  was  most  impre^asively 
celebrated  on  Apr.  23,  A  large  concourse,  in  chid* 
ing  400  of  his  own  pupils,  a-ssembled  to  do  him 
honor  Representatives  from  various  theological 
inatttutefi,  at  home  and  abroad,  mingled  their  con- 
gratulations with  those  of  his  collesigues;  and  letters 
expressing  deef>est  sjinpathy  with  the  occasion 
came  from  dii^t inguished  men  from  all  ^luartcrs  of 
the  land  and  from  acrfjss  the  sea.  Dr.  Hodge  en- 
joyed what  President  Wooli«?y,  at  the  jubilee  just 
referred  to,  hoped  he  might  enjoy,  **  a  sweet  old 
age."  He  lived  in  the  midst  of  his  children  and 
grandchildren;  andt  when  the  hiat  moment  came, 
they  gathered  round  kim.  '"  Dearest,"  he  said  to  a 
beloved  daughter,  *'  don't  weep.  To  be  absent  from 
the  body  Is  to  be  present  with  the  Lord.  To  be 
with  the  Lord  is  to  see  him.  To  see  the  Lord  is 
to  be  like  him."  Of  the  children  who  survived  him, 
three  were  rain istera  of  the  Gos^m'I;  and  two  of  these 
succeeded  him  in  the  faculty  of  Princeton  Theo- 
V.— 20 


logical  Seminary,  Dr.  C.  W.  Hodge,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  exegetica!  theology,  and  Dr.  A,  A.  Hodge, 
in  that  of  dogmatics. 

Dr.  Hodge  was  a  voluminous  TSTiter,  and  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  his  theological  career  his  pen 
was  never  iiJle.  In  1835  he  published 
Literary  his  Commentary  on  the  Epistk  to  the 
and  Romanfi,  his  greatest  exegetical  work, 
Teaching  and  one  of  the  most  masterly  comrnen- 
Activities.  taries  on  thia  epistle  that  has  ever  been 
WTJtten.  Other  works  fo Howled  at  in- 
tervals of  longer  or  shorter  duration — ConMUu4ional 
History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States 
(1840);  Way  of  Life  (1841,  republished  in  England, 
translated  into  other  languages,  and  circulated 
to  the  extent  of  3*'5,tX)0  copies  in  America);  Corrh- 
mentory  on  Ephemana  (1856);  on  First  Cminthi- 
ans  (1857);  on  Second  Corinthians  (1869).  His 
magnum  optis  is  the  SyBtemattc  Theology  (1871-1873), 
of  3  vols.  8vo.  and  extending  to  2;26()  pages.  HU 
last  book,  Wkai  i»  Darunnisin  f  appeared  in  1874. 
In  addition  to  all  this  it  must  be  remembered 
that  he  contributed  upw^ard  of  13U  articles  to  the 
Priftccton  Rerieti\  many  of  which,  besides  exert- 
ing a  powerful  influence  at  the  time  of  their  pub- 
lication, have  since  been  gatheretl  into  volumes, 
and  as  Selection  of  Essays  and  Revietvs  from  the 
Prirti-eton  Reinew  (1857)  and  Di^cnamonn  in  Church 
Polity  (ed.  W.  Durant,  1878)  have  taken  a  per- 
manent place  in  theological  literature.  This  rec- 
ord of  Dr.  Ho<lge's  literary  life  h  suggestive  of 
the  great  influence  that  he  exerted.  But  properly 
to  estimate  that  influence,  it  must  be  remembered 
tliat  3,(KK)  mini«t**rs  of  the  Gospel  passed  under 
his  instruction,  and  that  to  him  was  accorded  the 
rare  privilege,  during  the  C4>urse  of  a  long  life, 
of  ftchieving  distinction  as  a  teacher,  exegete, 
preacher,  controversialist,  ecclesiiX.Htic,  and  system- 
atic theologian.  As  a  teacher  he  had  few  etjuals; 
and  if  he  did  not  display  popular  gift^  in  the  pulpit, 
he  revealed  homiletical  powers  of  a  high  order  in 
the  **  conferences  "  on  Sabbath  afternoons,  where  he 
spoke  v^ith  his  accustomed  clearness  and  logical  pre- 
cision, but  with  great  Bpontaneity  and  amazing  ten- 
derness and  unction.  Dr.  Hotige's  literary  powers 
were  seen  at  their  beat  in  his  contributions  to  the 
Princeton  Review,  many  of  whieli  are  acknowledged 
masterpieces  of  controversial  wTiting.  They  cover  a 
wide  range  of  topics,  from  apologetic  questions  that 
concern  common  Christianity  to  questions  of  eccle- 
siastical admiinstration,  in  which  only  Presbyterians 
Imve  been  supposed  to  take  interest.  But  the  ques- 
tions in  debate  among  American  theologians  during 
the  period  covered  by  Dr.  Hodge's  life  belonged,  for 
the  most  part,  to  the  departments  of  anthropology 
and  soteriology;  and  it  wasnpon  these,  accordingly, 
that  his  polemic  powers  were  mainly  applied. 

Though  always  honorable  in  debate,  one  wouhj 
not  gain  a  correct  idea  of  his  character  through 
judging  him  only  by  the  polemic  re- 
Character    lations  in  which  liis  writings  reveal  him. 
and         Controversy  does  not  emphasize   the 
Significance,  amiable  side  of  a  man's  nature.     Dr. 
Hodge  was  a  man  of  warm  affect  ion, 
of  generous  impulses,  and  of  John- like  piety.    Devo- 
tion to  Christ  was  the  salient  characteristic  of  his 
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expenencer  and  it  was  the  teat  by  which  h«  judged 
the  experiencse  of  others.  HeoDet  though  a  Preflby- 
terian  and  a  CaJviniat,  bis  sympatbfea  went  far 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  sect.  He  refuaed  to  enter- 
tain the  narrow  views  of  church  polity  which  some 
of  hia  brethren  advocated.  He  repudiate  the  tin- 
historical  position  of  those  who  denied  the  validity 
of  Iloman  Catholic  baptism.  He  gave  hb  sympathy 
to  all  j^ood  agencies.  He  waa  conservative  by  na^ 
tare,  and  hb  lilo  waa  apent  in  defending  the  Re- 
formed theology  aft  set  forth  in  the  Weatmin^ter 
Bymbola.  He  was  fond  of  aaying  that  Princeton 
had  never  originated  a  new  idea;  but  thia  nieatit 
no  more  than  that  Princeton  was  the  advocate  of 
hiatorical  Calvinism  in  opposition  to  the  modified 
and  provincial  Calvinism  of  a  later  day.  And  it  ia 
true  that  Dr.  Hodge  must  be  classed  among  the 
great  defenders  of  the  faith,  rather  than  among  the 
great  conatructive  mtnda  of  the  Church.  He  had 
no  ambition  to  be  epoch-making  by  marking  the 
era  of  a  new  departure.  But  he  earned  a  higher 
title  to  fame  in  that  he  wad  the  champion  of  hb 
Church's  faith  during  a  long  and  active  life,  her 
trusted  leader  in  time  of  trial,  and  for  more  than  half 
a  century  the  moat  conspicuous  teacher  of  ber 
ministry.  The  garnered  wisdom  of  his  life  ia  given 
in  hia  SysitmaJlic  Th^^itogy,  the  greatest  system  of 
dogmatics  in  our  language. 

Fbanch  L.  Patton. 
Bt«LTo<;nAi'EfT:  Hii  life  w&i  written  by  bin  noa.  A.  A,  Hodgp, 
New  York.  1880,  aiid  by  F.  L.  Pftiton,  Bortoo*  1888. 
Arttclen  upon  bui  life  &nd  work  a,re  by  E,  Pond,  In  B^ 
HoOi^m  Saera^  xx%.  371  eqq.;  T.  Dm-JKbt,  in  Nrw  ITfifl- 
lamirr.  %l  222  mm.\  J.  W.  Chudwiek,  In  The  fiaiicn,  xzxi. 
3Sl :  rf.  London  Qwirtertu-  *i.  G6  Kqq. 

HODGEf  RICHARD  MORSE:    Preabytertan;    b, 

at  Mauch  (^hunk,  Pa.,  May  25,  18G4.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  Princeton  (B.A,,  ISHfj)  and  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  (1889).  He  then  epent  an 
additional  year  in  study  at  Princeton  University, 
after  which  he  heltl  p;if(toraleR  at  WpHtroinster  Pres- 
byi(*rian  rhurch,  Milwaukee  (lHtK>-9'2>,  and  Calvary 
Church,  Rivcrlon,  N.  J.  (189:i-9."3)-  From  1S95  to 
1898  he  waa  dean  of  the  Missionary  TraininR  School 
for  Wnnipn,  rrefiericksburg,  Va.,  nntl  waa  then 
superintendent  of  the  Bible  Iiiwtitule,  Nashville, 
Tenn,,  for  thn^  years  (1808^1901).  Since  1901  he 
has  lietvrx  director  of  extemjion  courscsi  for  lay  stu- 
detitsi  in  Union  Theoloirical  Spminiiryj  and  has  also 
been  lecturer  in  Biblical  literature  in  Teachers' 
College.  New  Ynrk  City,  wince  1003.  He  has  pre- 
pamfl  Hisiorical  Atlas  of  the  Li/e  of  Jesu^  Christ 
(Wythevillc,  Pa.,  18n8)  and  lUston^l  AJapi  for 
B\hkShifiy  (New  York.  1906-07), 

HODGSON,  JAMES  MUSCUTT:  Scotch  Congre- 
gjitionaii-'^t;  h.  nt  Corkemioiith  {2l\  m.  b.w,  of 
Carlisle),  Ciimlwrland^  En^limd.  Aug.  18,  1811,  lie 
wfiM  educuteii  at  Glaspow  Unlverdty  (M,A.,  1802)^ 
Laiic;islurc  Intlc^fjcntknit  College,  Manchester  (1802^ 
\mh],  and  Edinhur^h  University  (I>.Sc.,  1882). 
After  IxMug  piv^tor  of  ihc  t*onfcre^ationnl  Church  at 
Utto^iiter,  StalTord.shire,  from  l^fifi  to  1875,  he  wiUJ 
appointed  professor  nf  apologetics  and  the  science 
ami  philosophy  of  religion  in  Lancasbin^  Imlepcnd- 
ent  Collej:^(.\  where  he  remaine<l  until  1804,  since 
wlien  he  has  been  principal  and  Baxter  professor  of 


iystematie  theology  in  the  Theological  HaU  of  tbe 
Congregational  Churches  of  Scotland »  Edinhuigh, 
In  theology  he  ia  a  liberal  EvangelieaL  In  addltioa 
to  editing  T.  M.  Herbert's  Rt^diMic  Asmxmptiam  4 
Modern  Science  E:mmined  (London,  IS79),  he  bu 
written  Philoaophy  and  Faith  :  A  Plea  fur  Agfwdk 
Bflief  (Manchester,  1885);  Phihsopky  and  lUvda- 
tion:  A  Plm  for  SeimHjic  Tfwohffy  (1888);  Fadi 
and  Ideas  in  Theology  (Edinburgh,  1894)^  and 
Thfologia  Pectoru:  Outlinu  of  RdigiouM  Foitk 
and  Dodrim  Founded  on  Intuiiion  and  Etpmeme 
(1897), 

HODYr  HUHPHRET:  Anglican  Biblicil  wehdkri 
h.  at  Odcorobe,  Somersetshire,  Jan,  1,  16S9;  i 
while  on  a  journey  to  Bath  Jan.  20,  1707,    He  ww 
educated  at  Wadham  College,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1679; 
M,A.,  1682;  B.D.,  1689j  D.D.,  1092),  where  fee  ol> 
talned  a  fellow-ship  in  16S5.     In  1690  he  bxxm 
chaplain  to  Still  ingfleet^  bishop  of  Woreceter.  Fw 
his  support  of  the  government  in  a  controTcny  with 
Henry  Dodwell  regarding  oonjuring  biflhaps  he  wu 
made  domeatie  chaplain  to  Tillot-soni  archhlibop  of 
Canterbury,  in  1694,  and  retained  the  position  under 
Archbishop  Tenison.    In  1695  be  was  presented  hj 
Tenison  to  the  rectory  of  Chartham,  Kent»  wticfa 
he  immediately  exchanged  for  the  rectories  d  St, 
Michael  Royal  and  St,  Martin  Vintry,  Londoa,  In 
169S  ho  became  regius  profesior  of  Greek  at  tk 
University  of  Oxford,   in   1701   lector  of  Mocks' 
Riaboroughj  Buckinghamshire^  and  in  17 W  arch- 
deacon of  Oxford.    To  the  controversy  about  coo* 
vocation  he  contributed  Some  Thoughit  <m  a  Cmr 
voeaiumj  and  the  NoUon  ofiU  Divine  RigU  (Loisdonp 
1699)  and  A  Miet&nf  of  English  CounciU  and  Ciff^ 
vocations,  and  qf  tht  €lergy*a  Sitting  in  P«rHaflK^»* 
(3  parts r  1701),     His  reputation,  however,  rests 
upon  his  valuable  work  on  tbe  history  of  tbe  teat:* 
and  tranalations  of  the  Old  Testament,  De  bMom^'^ 
textihus  origtnalibus,  vcrsionibns  Gracii  tt  latir*^ 
Vulgaia,  libri  it?  (1705),    The  first  book  contain^ 
his  earlier  dissertation,  Contra  hisioriam  AuMee  ** 
LXX    inlerprciibu*    (Oxford,    16S4),    in  whkrii  »>« 
had  shown  that  the  alleged  letter  of  AriMcflfi  c»<^* 
cerning  the  origin  of  the  Septuagint  was  a  ioTp^y- 
By  his  will  he  founded  ten  scholarships  at  VVadba^ 
College  for  the  study  of  Greek  and  Hebrew. 
BiBLicKinAPur:    TKii  prinplpfti  Adijroe  for  n  Life  is  tbf  **" 
count   in  LatiB,  chiefly  frorn  an  autobjog^ph)'  m  Ei* 
iiflht  prefutwl  by  H.  Jebb  Ui  Hody's  poethmnou*  Di  (^«a^ 
iUuttribu^,   London,    17-12.     A  blof^rmphy  ia  PtilL  Itckiof- 
Oonffult  alw  E.  Riehm,  MinleUunQ  in  doM  A,  T.,  w-  ^ 
aqn..  Hine.  1B90;    H.  O.  S«pt«,  /ufrprfuffw*  ftt^OT^ 
in  Greek,  p.  15,  Cambridge,  1900;   DNB^  ijcriL  77-7S, 

HOE  VON  HOENEGG,  MATTHIAS:  C^wr* 
preacher  in  electoral  Saxony  in  the  time  of  t^ 
Thirty  Years'  War;  b.  at  Vienna  Feb.  24,  l>^' 
d.  at  Drestien  Mar.  4,  1645.  He  waa  educsJ«d*^ 
the  I-niversity  of  Wittenberg.  At  the  a|;e  of  twei^r 
one  he  became  licentiate  of  theology  and  soon  aftf^' 
ward  lectured  at  the  university.  In  1602  he  v«* 
appointed  third  court  preacher  in  Dresden,  but  m 
1G03  was  transferred  to  PFauen  as  superintendent 
apparently  because  he  lacked  tact  in  his  intereaui* 
with  hia  older  colleainies.  Hia  activity  in  Plauieii 
(1  GO  1-11)  waa  successful  and  beneficent,  as  he  tm 
removed   from  the  court  spirit  which  incited  hit 
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ambition.  The  elector  contmued  to  show  him 
favor  and  allowed  him,  in  1611,  to  accept  a  call  lo 
Prague  as  director  of  the  Evangelical  churches  and 
achools,  with  the  condition  that  he  would  resign 
when  his  seo'iees  w^ere  needed  in  Saxony.  In  1613 
John  George  L  called  him  to  Dresden  aa  first  court 
preacher  and  he  remained  there  until  his  death. 
After  a  five-years'  struggle  he  succeeded  in  ousting 
his  colleagiic,  Hiinichen,  so  tliat  he  could  aasert  his 
influence  without  restriction,  Thii?  iiifltienoe  he  used 
aver  his  well-meaning  but  narrow-minded  ruler  for 
the  advantage  of  church  and  school.  But  he  was 
not  satisfied  with  the  influence  of  a  preacher  and 
theologian;  as  a  Protestant  church  ruler  he  tried 
to  compete  with  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the 
Roman  Cathode  Church.  He  became  a  politician 
to  whom  aU  parties  paid  their  regards  on  account  of 
his  iiifJuencet  but  by  his  political  activity  he  injured 
the  interests  not  only  of  Saxony,  but  of  the  Evan- 
gelical cause  in  general. 

The  Catholic  League  as  well  as  the  Protestant 
Union  sought  the  favor  of  the  elector  of  Saxony. 
As  H6e  tried  to  retain  the  friendship  of  both  Roman 
Catholics  and  Protestants^  the  elector  wavered  in 
his  decision,  and  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
iittemptc«Ji  to  mediate  Ijetween  the  contending  par- 
ties. H6e  thought  he  could  persuade  John  George 
to  aocept  the  crown  of  Bohemia,  and  his  ambition 
was  greatly  disappointed  when  he  learned  that  the 
Cah'inist  count  palatine  luid  tieen  elected.  The 
fact  that  Saxony  now  took  the  part  of  the  Roman 
Cathohc  emperor  and  combated  the  Protectants 
inufift  be  attributed  largely  to  U&o'h  mortified  am- 
bition and  intrigues.  Hts  course  incited  the  greatest 
resentment  among  his  contemporaries^  and  he  was 
accused  of  being  responsible  for  the  approaching 
disaster.  The  suspicions,  expressed  at  the  time, 
that  H5e  had  been  bribed  by  money  from  the  im- 
perial and  papal  party  have  not  yet  been  silenced. 
However,  his  conscience  was  awakened  by  the  per- 
secution of  ProtestJintism  which  was  tolerated  in 
Bohemia  in  contravention  of  all  agreements ^  and  he 
asked  the  Lnterference  of  the  emj>eror.  No  attention 
was  paid  to  his  entreaties,  and  his  injured  vanity 
made  it  easy  for  him  to  accommodate  himself  to 
the  change  of  policy  on  the  part  of  his  sovereign, 
who  by  the  Edict  of  Restitution  and  by  the  unex- 
pected appearance  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  on  Ger- 
man soil  was  forced  to  convene  an  as.^mbly  of 
Protestant  estates  in  Leip^ic  in  1631,  and  to  organize 
the  Protestant  league  of  Leipsic. 

Of  Hde's  literary  works  may  be  mentioned  hia 
Ewingeli9che»  Hnndbuchlein  (Leipsic,  16()3;  new  ed., 
Dresden,  1871),  in  which  he  sought  to  show  from 
Scripture  that  the  Lutheran  faith  was  truly  catholic 
while  the  papal  doctrine  was  erroneous  and  against 
the  clear  word  of  Go<L  He  also  wrote  a  commentary 
€Mi  the  Galatians  (1605)  with  the  special  purpose  of 
eiq>laining  the  doctrine  of  justification  in  the  Lu- 
theran sense,  a  commentary  on  the  Apocalypse,  the 
result  of  thirty  years'  work,  and  numerous  polemical 
treatises  against  the  Calvintsts,  among  them  Attgen- 
wthftnliche  Prober  wie  di^  Calvinisten  in  99  Funkten 
mitden  Arianrmund  Tiirken  ubereinstimmen  (1621). 
He  bad  a  part  in  the  Decmo  Saxonic/i  (1623)  which 
•eitJed  the  Christological  controversy  between  the 


Tflbingen  and  Giessen  theologians  (see  Chribtol- 
ogy).  (F.  W,  DibeuusO 

Bihliogiiafry:  I.  A,  Gleich.  AnnaUa  0eclm»ia§tici,  Dreedeo, 
1730;  Q.  L.  Zewler,  OrMchickU  Hmt  9AekMiMth§n  Obtrhqf- 
prediger,  Leipaic,  IS56;  k\  Otto.  tH§  SckrifUn  dt  «r«tefft 
kurt&tJiiMitchfn  Obtrhafprediffen  Hue  von  Ho^ntgo,  Dre^ 
den,  18&8. 

HOEFLmO,      hO'fling.      JOHANW      WILHELM 

FRIEDRICH:  German  Lutheran;  b.  at  Drossen- 
feld  (a  village  between  Kulmbach  and  Baireuth) 
1802;  d.  at  Munich  Apr.  5,  1853.  He  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Erlangen,  and  in  1823  w*fts  ap- 
pointed pastor  at  Warzburg.  Four  years  later  he 
was  called  to  St-  Jobst,  near  Nuremberg,  where  he 
oflficiated  until  1833,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the 
chair  of  practical  theology  at  the  University  of 
Erlangen.  In  1852  he  was  elected  chief  councilor 
of  the  consistory  of  Munich.  In  1835  Hdfling  pub- 
lished at  Krlan^en  a  treatise  entitled  De  stpnbolonim 
naturat  nea^sntate,  aucf^Htute  et  vmi,  and  in  1837 
Die  liiurgiache  Abhandlung  i^n  der  Kompontion  der 
ehri^ttlichen  GemeindegaUesdiensie,  His  most  im- 
portant work,  however,  was  hia  Dcts  Sakrament  der 
Tait/e  (2  vols.,  Erlangen,  1846-48).  a  work  dis- 
tinguished by  its  comprehensive,  though  condensed, 
formulation  of  Lutheran  dogma,  while  his  Grund- 
&Mze  €vangd\9ch'luik€Tx^cher  KirchenverfaMming  (1850) 
attracted  much  attention.  He  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  Erl&ngtr  ZetUchrifi  far  FrotcMantixmuB 
und  Kirchc,  and  at  the  general  synorl  held  at  An^ 
bach  from  Jan.  28  to  Feb.  22,  1849,  he  represented 
the  theological  faculty  of  Erlangen,  his  ideas  fur- 
nishing the  basis  for  the  suggestions  ofTerecl  by 
that  synod  concerning  the  future  organization  of 
the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Bavaria,  His 
Liturgisches  Urkundenhuch,  a  fragment  of  a  large 
work  which  he  had  planned,  was  edited  after  his 
death  by  Thomosius  and  Harnack  (Leipsic,  1854). 

(J,  J.  HERZOGf.) 
Btblioorapht:  The  "  Memorial  "  was  edited  by  Dri.  Ni«e|- 
bach  luid  Thomaiiiu,  ErlaDgen,  1853. 

HOEESTRA,  huk'stra,  SYTSE:  Dutch  theologian; 
b.  at  Wieringerwaard  (32  m.  n.  of  Amsterdam) 
Aug.  20,  1822;  d.  at  Ellecom,  province  of  Celder- 
land,  June  12,  1898*  Ue  studietl  at  the  Mennonite 
seminary  at  Amsterdam,  and  became  a  professor 
there  in  Feb.,  18,^7,  after  leaving  spent  several  years 
in  the  Mennonite  ministry.  He  held  this  professor- 
ship till  June»  18D2.  After  1877  he  was  also  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  the  University  of  Amster^lam, 
He  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  exponents  of  the 
modern  theological  school  of  Holland.  In  numeroua 
exegetical  and  criti co-historical  treatises  on  Biblical 
subjects,  in  ThT^  and  in  his  De  bemtming  **  De  Zoon 
dea  Men^chen  **  (Amsterdam,  I8ti(})  he  showed  him- 
self a  versatile  scholar  and  an  incisive  investigator, 
while  in  several  popular  w^orks  and  in  his  sermonft 
he  unfolded  for  educated  laymen  the  character  and 
the  foundatioTi  of  Christian  belief.  In  Bronnen  en 
Gron^lagen  van  hd  godwiienatig  gdoof  (1864);  De 
Hoop  der  Omterftijkheid  (1867);  Gedachim  m^  het 
Weze^n  en  de  Hfethijde  der  godsdienstleer  {ThT,  vi.) 
he  did  the  same  for  the  theologian,  in  the  belief  that 
he  was  leading  men  back  to  *'  the  faith  of  man  in 
himself,  in  the  truth  of  his  own  being."  With  this 
formula  he  expounded  the  hypothesis  that  the  C09- 
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mical  order  is  such  as  to  guarantee  the  realization 
of  man's  highest  personality,  seeing  that,  whereas 
man  is  continuously  threatened  by  this  order,  he 
has  actually  emerged  from  it.  Thus  he  espoused 
an  anthropocentric-teleological,  or  ethical,  idealism, 
under  which  religion  was  characterized  as  a  matter 
of  the  heart,  not  positively  demonstrable  in  a  logical 
sense,  but  still  defensible,  and  quite  as  indestructi- 
ble as  science  in  its  particular  domain.  Thanks 
to  this  idealism,  the  path  of  religious  philosophic 
thought  in  modern  theological  Holland,  that  lay 
partly  circumscribed  by  the  intellect ualism  of  J.  H. 
Scholtcn  (q.v.),  partly  by  the  empiricism  of  C.  W. 
Opzoomer  (q.v.),  was  cleared  for  more  diversified 
and  more  fruitful  studies. 

Hockstra's  important  advances  in  his  critical  and 
Christological  views,  together  with  his  constant 
veneration  of  Christianity  as  the  most  perfect  form 
of  the  religioiLs  consciousness,  may  distinctly  be 
seen  from  a  com{)arison  of  his  earlier  writings  De 
Weg  der  Wetenschap  op  godgelecrd  en  injsgeerig 
gcbied  (1857)  and  De  Zondelooaheid  van  Jezue  (1862), 
with  his  lat^r  Wijsgeerige  godsdienstleer  (2  vols., 
1894)  and  Christelijke  gelooplcer  (2  vols.,  1898). 

Hoekstra  likewise  wrote  a  work  on  doctrinal  ethics 
(3  vols.,  1894)  and  a  history  of  ethics  (2  vols.,  1896). 
If  in  De  Onlwikkcling  van  de  Zedelijke  idee  (1862) 
he  conceded  an  independent  origin  of  morality,  it 
nevertheless  appears  from  his  treatises  on  the  rela- 
tion between  religion  and  morality,  utilitarian 
morality  (cf.  ThT,  ii.  117  sqq.,  and  390  sqq.),  and 
his  exposition  of  the  consciousness  of  duty  in 
Gronslag  i^n  het  besef  r<in  onvoorwaardelijken  plicht 
(1873),  as  also  from  his  vindication  of  indeterminism 
in  Vrijheid  in  verband  met  zeffbetrustheid ,  zedelijkheid 
enZonde  (1858),  that  his  main  object  was  to  main- 
tain that  the  moral  consciousness,  on  its  potential 
side,  has  likewise  its  roots  in  a  metaphysical  prin- 
ciple, in  the  ideal  nature  of  spiritual  personality, 
in  which  case  it  can  hut  serve  to  confirm  the  belief 
in  the  reality  of  a  supcrsensuous  cosmic  order. 

I.  MOLENAAR. 

Bihlio<;rapiit:  C.  Huskon  Huot.  in  Gid»,  1S58,  pp.  622  nqq.; 
A.  Pierwn.  in  (7u/«,  1858.  pp.  49.3  nqq.;  J.  H.  Scholten. 
De  rrije  ivil,  I^yiien,  18r»9;  A.  M.  Cramer,  Beginaelen  en 
leer  der  o\tde  I)(H)jtfffe«inflen  in  (iodgeleerde  Bijdragen,  1864; 
L.  W.  E.  RauwcnhofT.  in  ThT,  ii.  2.')?:  idem  in  Wiifbeoeerte 
van  den  (iwitdirn»t,  vol.  i..  chap.  2b  and  \  1,  Ijcyden,  1887; 
L  .H.  Slotemaker.  in  ThT,  xv.  265 oqq.;  T.  Molenaar,  Man- 
nen  en  Vrnuetcn  van  beteekenis,  1897,  part  8;  H.  Cramer,  in 
ThT,  xxxii.  448  sqq.;  idem,  in  Doopagerinde  Bijdragen, 
1898,  pp.  150  sqq. 

HOELEMANN,  hO"le-man.  HERMANN  GUSTAV: 

Professor  at  Leipsic;  b.  at  Baude  (near  Grossen- 
liain,  19  m.  n.n.w.  of  Dresden),  Saxony,  Aug.  8, 1809; 
d.  at  I^eipsic  Sept.  28,  1S8G.  He  studied  at  the 
Royal  School  at  Neissen  and,  from  1829,  at  Leipsic, 
whore,  in  1832,  he  became  privat-docent  in  the 
philasophic  faculty.  Before  long,  however,  he 
turned  wholly  to  theology,  and  in  the  winter  of 
1834-35  he  (ielivercd  his  lectures  on  the  Epistle 
to  the  Philippians,  later  printed  as  a  commentary 
(Leipsic,  1839).  After  teaching  for  ten  years  in  the 
gymnasium  at  Zwickau,  he  returned  to  I^eipsic, 
where,  from  1861,  he  ranked  as  honorary  ordinary 
professor.  His  lectures,  generally  delivered  in  Latin, 
treated  various  writings  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 


ment. He  also  directed  a  Hebrew  society,  which  he 
subsequently  afliliated  with  the  Societas  exegdim 
Lipaiensia.  The  most  important  of  his  writings  not 
already  mentioned  were  the  BibeUhidien  (4  serieB, 
Leipsic,  1850-75).  In  all  his  writings  and  lectum 
he  adhered  firmly  to  the  older  dogmatic  concept  of 
inspiration.  Theodor  Ficxeb. 

Btbuographt:   AUgemeine  lutherisdte  KirchenMeitung,  ISM^ 
no.  46;  SOchtUche*  Kirdien^  und  SckulblaU,  1886.  no.  Ml 

HOENNICKE,  ht^n'm^ke,  GUSTAV:  Gennan 
Protestant;  b.  at  Heiligenstadt  (48  m.  n.w.  of 
Erfurt)  Sept.  11,  1871.  He  was  educated  at  the 
universities  of  TObingen,  Halle  (Ph.D.,  1897),  and 
Berlin  (lie.  theol.,  19(X)),  and  since  1901  has  been 
privat-docent  for  New  Testament  exegesis  at  the 
latter  university.  Theologically  he  is  a  pupil  of 
Bemhard  Weiss.  He  has  written  Studien  zwr  att- 
protegtantischen  Ethik  (Berlin,  1902)  and  Chrm- 
logie  des  Lthens  des  AposteU  Paulua  (Leipsic,  1903). 

HOFACKER,   LUDWI6   and  WILHELM:  Two 

brothers,  both  popular  and  influential  preachers  of 
WOrttemberg.  The  elder,  Ludwig,  was  born  tt 
WUdbad  (29  m.  w.  of  Stuttgart)  Apr.  15,  1798; 
d.  at  Rielingshausen,  near  Marbach  (12  m.  n.n.e.  of 
Stuttgart),  Nov.  18,  1828.  He  studied  at  the  sem- 
inaries of  Schdnthal  and  Maulbronn,  and  in  1816 
at  the  seminary  in  Tubingen.  Here,  in  his  eijrht- 
eenth  year,  he  experienced  a  sudden  conversion. 
He  became  vicar  in  Plieningen  and  Stuttgart,  and 
in  1826  preacher  at  Rielingshausen. 

His  younger  brother,  Wilhelm,  was  bom  at  G&rt* 
ringen  (21  m.  s.w.  of   Stuttgart)  Feb.   16,  1805; 
d.  in  Stuttgart  Aug.  10,  1848.    He  was  educatai  at 
Stuttgart  and  (1823-28)  the  University  of  TQbingen. 
He  was  more  versatile  than  his  brother,  and  his 
open  mind  enabled  him  to  appreciate  various  theo- 
logical tendencies.    After  his  examination  he  became 
for  eight  months  the  substitute  of  his  brother,  who 
had  fallen  ill,  and  after  his  death  was  regular  pastor 
for  the  same  length  of  time.     In  1830  he  became 
rcpetent  at  Tubingen,  in  1833  dean  at  Waiblingen. 
and  in  1835  dean  at  St.  Leonard's  in  Stuttgart, 
where  he  developed  a  far-reaching  activity  in  church 
and  school  affairs.    He  was  broader  than  his  brother. 
but  less  powerful.    Lud wig's  sermons  bear  the  stamp 
of  his  personal  experiences  and  con\ictions.  They 
are  powerful  and  original,  but  the  range  of  though^ 
is  narrow.     Everything  centers  in  sin  and  gra^^f ' 
His  strength  is  in  depicting  the  corruption  of  si^ 
and  preaching  repentance.     He  does  not  argue  ^ 
reason,  but  addresses  himself  immediately  to  tl^ 
conscience  and  feeling;  he  is  intent  upon  immedi^*^ 
conversion.    His  sermons  lack  all  exegesis;  wh^^ 
ever  the  text  fits  into  his  one  and  only  theme  ^^ 
sin  and  grace  he  uses  it,  but  otherwise  it  is  for  b*^ 
only  a  means  to  an  end.    Wilhelm  Hof acker's  s^^^ 
mons  are  also  based  upon  the  experience  of  P^^^l 
but  they  show  the  repose  and  harmony  of  a  nic^^ 
steady  Christian  development,  united  with  a  mc^v 
rounded  education.     But  Wilhelm,  no  less  than  b** 
brother,   emphasizes   the   doctrine  of  atonement' 
The  grace  of  the  Savior  of  sinners  is  his  one  and  al^ 
absorbing  theme;  he  is  also  intent  upon  awakening 
and  converting,  but  conversion  is  for  him  a  graduf/ 
proceoB.   He  does  not  penetrate  the  innermost  hnri 
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of  the?  sinner  with  the  same  force  as  Ludwig,  but 
he  knows  how  to  depict  ihe  condition  of  the  heart 
with  greater  pt^ycholopical  skill  in  its  moro  del- 
icate nuances,  Ludwig  Hofacker's  sermons  were  ex- 
ceedingly popuhir  and  hiivp  been  sold  in  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  copies  (42d  cd.,  Stuttgart,  1892; 
Aysg€wdhUe  Predigten,  ed,  F.  Bcmnmnn,  Leipsic, 
1892).  WUhehn's  sermons,  ed*  Kapff,  apfxiared  in 
the  3d  ed.  at  Stuttgart,  1880. 

(Robert  KCbelI,) 

Bibuooraphy:  A,  Knapp.  Ludvrig  Ho/ackers  Leben,  Calw, 
1895;  there  is  a  sketch  of  WiJhelm  Hofacker's  life  in 
KApff^B  edition  of  tuH  scnnonH,  ut  Kap.;  IVilhelm  Httfackeri 
Leh^n,  by  hit  *<:>d  Ludwig,  appeared  Sttitlgart.  1872, 

HOFFBAtFER,  CLEMENS  MARIA.  See  LiauoKi, 
Alfonso  Makia  i>e. 

HOFFMAIV,  EUGEIfE  AUGUSTUS:  Protestant 
Epiaoopalian;  b.  in  New  York  City  Mar.  21,  1829; 
d.  there  June  17,  1902.  He  waii  educabciJ  at  Rutgers 
College  (B.A.,  1847),  Harvard  (1847^8),  and  the 
General  Theological  Seminary,  from  which  he  was 
gnuiuated  in  185L  He  was  missionary  at  Eliz- 
abelhport,  X,  J.  (IS51-53),  rector  of  Christ  Church. 
Elizabeth,  N,  J.  (IS5:M33),  8t.  Mary^s,  Burlington, 
N.  J,  (lse3-64),  Grace,  Brookl^Ti,  X,  Y.  (1864-69), 
and  St.  Mark^s.  Philadelphia  (1869-79).  In  1879 
he  was  elected  dean  of  the  General  Theological 
Seminary,  a  ponition  which  he  retained  until  his 
death.  In  this  dignity  Im  j>ersoTial  means  and  hia 
executive  ability  enabled  him  to  ree.*!tabhsh  the 
aeminary  on  a  fimi  foundation  and  practically  to 
reorganize  it.  His  rectorates  were  equally  energetic 
and  beneficial,  churches  being  established  at  Mill- 
bum  and  Woodbridge,  N\  J.,  while  he  was  at  Christ 
Chureh,  and  the  first  working  men's  club  in  the 
United  States  being  founded  by  him  at  St.  Mark's. 
He  was  the  author  of  Free  Churchtft  [New  York. 
1856);  The  EuWian*nr  Wei'k  (1870);  and  Gen- 
ealogy of  the  Hoffman  Family  (1S99)» 
Bibuographt:     T,    M.    Hiley,    A    *U«w»rt«/    Rworaphy   nf 

Eugene  A%i{iHMlus  Hoffman  (2  \qU.,  Jaiuaica,  N.  Y,,  1904). 

HOFFMAHN,  ANDREAS  GOTTLIEB  j  German 
Ptotestant  Semitic  scholar;  b.  at  Welbsleben,  near 
Magdeburg,  Apr.  13, 1796;  d.  at  Jena  Mar.  16,  1861. 
He  was  eiiucated  at  the  gymnasium  of  Magdeburg 
and  the  irniversity  of  Halle  (Ph.D.,  1820),  where  he 
became  privat-docent  in  1822.  There  he  lectured 
on  Orient-al  languages,  especially  on  Arabic,  and 
received  calls  t43  Konigsberg  and  Jena.  He  eho«e 
the  latter  and  was  active  there  until  his  death, 
becoming  senior  of  the  theological  faculty  and  of  the 
aC4ulemic  senate.  His  lectures  on  Jewish  antiquities 
were  moat  popular,  but  he  also  taught  church  his- 
tory. Old  and  New  Teetament  iaagogicj^,  ejcegcsis  of 
the  Old  Testament ,  and  Semitic  and  Hindu  languages, 
though  his  main  strength  lay  in  Hebrew  and  Syriac. 
His  Grammaiim  Si/riara  (Halle,  1827;  Eng.  transl. 
by  B.  H.  Cowper.  Tfte  Principka  of  Syriae  Gram- 
mar, London,  1858)  was  based  on  that  of  Miclmelm. 
Other  important  works  are  Erdwurf  der  hfbrd- 
ischen  Alterthumer  (Weimar,  1832);  Das  Buck 
Henocfi  (2  parts,  Jena,  18S3-38),  translated  from 
I  be  English  and  Ethiopic;  Comnwntariua  philo- 
logico  -  criticua  in  Mosia  heiudiciionem,  Dent. 
XXXllL  (Halle,  1823).  Besides  his  original 
woiics,    he    edited    and    tranj^lated    much,    and 


wrote    numerous  articles    for   periodicals  and  en- 
cyclopedias. (G.  FlUNKt-) 
BiBLitxjfiArHr:    G.  FruDk,  in  ProiNitantiJiche  KirthtnttiimHO, 

1864,  no,  V^.  repeated  in  part  In  AUgetneitM  akadvmiMdit 

Zeiiufiff,  IfiCH,  no.  12;    ADB.  xii,  571. 

HOFFMANN,  CHRISTOPH,  See  Friends  or  thib 
Temple. 

HOFFMANN,  DANIEL:  German  Lutheran  t!ieo- 
loginn;  b,  at  Halle  1540;  d.  at  Wolfenbattel, 
Brunswick,  161L  About  f558  he  studied  at  Jena, 
He  was  called  by  Duke  Julius  of  Brunswick  in 
1576  to  Helmstedt  at  the  opening  of  the  university 
as  professor  of  ethics  and  dialectics »  and  in  1578 
was  transferred  to  I  he  theological  faculty.  He 
became  the  most  influential  adviser  of  Duke  Julius 
in  the  affairs  of  the  churches  anrt  the  university; 
he  opposed  the  rise  of  the  Philippists  (q.v.)  and  hu- 
manists in  Helmstedt,  but  at  I  ho  same  time  assumed 
ft  peculiar  position  toward  foreign  Lutheran  therv 
logiana,  especially  since  he  rejected  the  doctrine  of 
ubiquity,  and  thus  helped  to  separate  the  Liitheron 
Stat4*  Church  of  the  duchy  of  Brunswick  frum  those 
Lutherans  who  accepted  the  Formula  of  Concord. 
In  1589  Duke  Julius  died,  and  i\m  now  duke,  Henry 
Julius,  immediately  appointed  the  humanist  J.  Case- 
Ijus  and  several  of  his  friends  as  professors,  who  soon 
won  such  an  influence  tliat  HoJTmann  could  assert 
his  theological  predominance  only  with  great  diffi* 
culty.  He  wns  esp<*ciidly  incite^i  against  Caselius 
and  his  followers  in  1597  by  a  ducal  rescript  in  their 
favor,  forbidding  the  pubUc  teaching  of  Ramus* 
philosophy  as  contradicting  the  statut4*s  of  the 
university.  Atiherence  to  Rjuuils  meant  likewise 
rejection  of  the  study  of  Aristotle  as  pagan  and 
dangerous  to  faith.  Hoffmann  and  his  adherents 
saw  in  the  ducal  prohibition  of  Ramism  an  attack 
on  Chrbtianity,  and  Hoffmann  answered  in  a  treatise 
consisting  of  101  theses.  Several  colleagues  of  Hoff- 
mann, especially  Caselius  himself,  saw  in  the  theses 
of  Hoffmann  a  criticism  of  their  academic  labors. 
Agaui  and  again  conferences  were  arranged  to  settle 
the  dispute,  even  the  sovert!ign  was  appealed  to, 
but  idl  attempts  at  reconciliation  failed  because  of 
Hoffmann *s  violence  and  obstinacy.  The  petty 
university  quarrel  of  Hoffmann  is  of  theoretical 
and  historical  importance,  because  it  is  on  the  one 
side  an  echo  of  the  medieval  conflict  between  nomi- 
nalism and  realism,  and.  on  the  other  side,  a  prelude 
of  the  later  conflict  between  rationalism  and  supra* 
naturalism.  Because  of  tho  controversy  Hoffmann 
was  deposed  and  expeUed  from  Hehnatedt  in  1601, 
but  he  was  rehabilitated  in  1603. 

(Paul  Tschackert.) 

Biruoqrapitt:  Malltu*  impieiatiM  HoffmanmatKt,  Frank- 
fort, 1604;  Q,  ThomAaiiui,  De  txtninrverma  Hoffmonniana, 
Erl&tLsen,  1844;  G.  Frank,  G€9d^id^te  der  proietiantiMcKm 
Theoiogie,  i.  259,  I^ipsic.  1862;  E.  Schle*,  £>rr  StrtU  da 
Daniel  Hoffmann,  MarbufK,  1862;    ADB,  xti,  628-629. 

HOFFMANN,  HEINRICH:  German  Protestant; 
b,  at  Magdeburg  Mar.  24,  1821;  d.  at  Halle  May  20, 
1899.  He  stutiied  theology  at  Berlin  and  Halle. 
For  several  years  he  was  preventetl  by  ill  health 
from  taking  up  pastoral  work,  but  in  1S52  he  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  Berlin  as  assistant  at  the  Church  of 
St.  Matthew.  In  1854  he  was  called  to  the  Neu- 
markt  parish,  Halle,  where  he  labored  till  hia 
retirement  m  1895*    He  was  particularJy  successful 
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In  meeting  the  difficulties  due  to  the  ^rcmg  fallowing 

of  tbe  Friends  of  Light  (aee  FRUfi  Cos^oreoateons 
IK  Germany,  |  I)^  and  later  to  Ibe  rapid  increase 
in  the  population  of  his  pariah.  He  reapportioned 
the  parishi  increased  the  number  of  clergy,  and 
erected  the  splendid  new  Church  of  St.  Stephen, 
His  theology  was  Christooentric  on  a  Lutheran 
basis.  He  eicccUed  as  a  pulpit  orator  and,  besides 
many  single  sennonB,  published  several  collections 
that  have  been  frec|teiitly  reprinted.  To  be 
mentioned  arei  Zwiitf  Feaipredigten  (Halle,  1S62); 
Dcr  Hmlme§  (1364);  Siindt  und  Erldsung  (1873); 
Unterm  Ktciu  (1884);  Kr*t«  und  Krone  (1S91); 
Bic  Bergpr^igi  {\B9Z)\  Kins  i^  N<d  (1895);  and 
Die  hide  Na^hi  und  der  Todettag  de*  Hffrm  Jem 
(1898), 
BiBLioQaApmr;    Tba  prtneipal  work  In  M.  KHiler  asd  H. 

Heriti4«,    Hmnrich    MoJ^mann^      .  .  ,  Ltb*n^    WifktH   %tnd 

PrwiiaK   HpJle.    1900.     Hw  Lettsra  mrv  wJited  hy    U. 

Hart,  ib,  1902,  sntl  biosmp^c^J  fn»term]  Ib  found  &L»  in 

Au*  tt*m  Tagtbuch.  «d.  M.  Hart,  ib.  1900. 

HOFFMAHH  (HOFMANH),  MELCHIOR:  Ger- 
man mystic  and  Anabaptist;  b.  at  SchwiLbiich^Hall 

(35  m.  n^.  of  Stuttgart),  Wilrttemberg, 

Earlier     toward     the    end     of    the     fifteenth 

Preaching,  century;  d.  at  Btrasburg  about  1543, 

He  was  a  leather  dresser  by  trade;  in 
the  pursuit  of  hb  calling  he  went  to  Livon^  and^ 
in  1523j  advocated  there  the  doctrines  of  Luther 
and  of  the  Wittenberg  Reformation. 

With  this  teaching  HofTomnn  blended  a  strain 
of  mysticism  that  later  assumed  predominance  in 
his  beliefs.  He  is  the  type  of  the  untrained  lay 
preacher  of  the  Refonnatioci  period  who,  by  sheer 
force  of  religioiis  fervor,  vehemence  of  spjeech,  and 
direetness  of  appeal^  presented  a  formidable  com- 
petition to  the  educated  clergy.  The  lack  of 
preachers  of  the  latter  type  in  Livonia  made  Hoff- 
mann's success  the  more  emphatic.  Driven  from 
Wolmar  in  the  autumn  of  1524.  he  made  Dorpat 
the  scene  of  his  labors,  where  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  archiepi^copal  authorities  to  seize  him 
led  to  Q.n  ioonodastic  upri^Utg  (Jan.  10,  15^). 
Ho ff mannas  activity  was  regarded  askance  by  a 
faction  of  the  Reformers,  but  he  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining a  letter  of  approval  from  Luther  and  Bugen^ 
hagen,  and  with  augmented  authority  engaged  in  a 
feud  with  the  official  clergy,  against  whom  he  upheld 
the  divine  nature  and  origin  of  tlie  preacher's 
mission,  advocating  ako  a  prophetic  interpretation 
of  the  Scriptures.  Forced  finally  to  leave  Dorpat » 
in  1526  he  became  preacher  among  the  Germans  of 
Stockholm.  There  he  publishefl  a  commentary  on 
Dan*  xii,  which,  with  other  writings,  revealed  a 
growing  tJeparture  from  the  Lutheran  position.  The 
dowlas  of  justifiCiition  ami  prcdeatlnatinn  were  still 
retained,  but  eschatologic^il  ideas  came  into  the  fore- 
ground, centering  in  a  belief  in  the  speedy  approach 
of  the  end  of  the  world.  With  mtich  Jalrar  he  evolved 
hb  own  scheme  of  the  hast  Day,  and  passed  from  the 
attitude  of  preacher  to  that  of  prophet,  whose  mis- 
Bion  was  to  announce  the  comina;  of  the  Lord.  The 
year  1533  w*aa  set  for  the  end  of  things*^ 

1  In  bin  e^chnt-aloi^,  which  wflj»  nnt  marked  by  orwinAlUy; 
HnffmAnrL  folliiwiHi  tm  Frandm^aa  Splritiul^.  the  Taborke^ 
(Bee  Hubs*  Jou\%  IiL'asrTi:a),  NioboLiu  Storch,  ajid  otbera* 
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In  1527  Hoffmann  kft  Stockholm  for  Holsiein. 

There  he  preached  for  two  yearn  openly  at  oddi 

with  Luther.    Fr^erick  L  of  Denmark, 

Doctrine  however,  after  subjecting  Kb  doctnnei 
of  the  to  a  teat,  permitted  him  to  continue 
Lor^'e      hia  mission  labors,  and  assigned  Kiel 

Supper,  aa  his  special  field.  As  the  result  of  i 
prolonged  controversy  with  Annsdoif 
at  Magdeburg  and  with  tha  3kswick  preacher 
Marquard  Sehuldorp,  in  the  course  of  wMch  Hoff- 
manii  fortoally  abjured  the  Lutbenui  theory  of  the 
Lord^s  Supp»er,  Frederick  1.  ordered  a  public  dii- 
putatioti  to  be  held  at  Fleneburg  (Apr.  S,  152fi),  «t 
which  the  Lutheran  party  was  represented  by 
Bugenhagen.  Hoffmann  expomided,  not  without 
skilly  his  conception  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  ths 
kernel  of  which  was  that  the  bread  is  not  the  bedf 
of  Christ  but  is  a  seal,  sign,  and  memorial  of  tlie 
body  of  the  Savior.  In  reoeiviiig  the  bread  the 
«)inmunicant  through  faith  receives  the  Word,  ind 
with  it  the  spiritual  body  of  ChrtBt^  into  hii  heart. 
The  origins  of  his  doctrine  are  to  be  found  in  tbe 
early  form  of  the  Lutheran  doctrine  and  in  Cari- 
stadt;  the  principal  sources  ^  however,  are  in  hii 
own  mystical  thought.  He  attempted  p  too,  to 
distinguish  between  his  theory  and  that  oif  2wia£^. 

Banished  from  Denmark  as  a  result  of  the  di^* 

putatioHi  Hoffmann  arrived  at  Btraaburg,  where  si 

first  he  was  welcomed  by  Butser  oa 

Joins  the    aecsount  of  his  opposition  to  Luther, 
Ana^       but  soon  lost  favor,*    During  1529  and 

baptiita^     1530  he  issued  a  number  of  wrttiogi 
the  most  important  of  which,  sa  in- 
terpretation of  Revelation,  reveals  his  doctrine  ia 
completely  developed  forra^     The   history  of  tbe 
Church  is  divided  into  three  periods:  the  first  ex- 
tended from   the  Apostles  to  the  establisbmeat  of 
the  power  of  the  papacy  j  the  second  was  marked  by 
the  unrestrained  might   of  the  papacy;  the  thiid, 
beginning  with  the  Eefortnation,  was  marked  by  the 
final  revelation  and  the  subi^titution  of  the  Spirit 
for  the  letter.     Two  witnesses  of  the  final  day  wtre 
to  appear  and  were  to  fall  before  the  power  of  the 
papacy  uniteil    with  the    followers  of   the  letter; 
then  was  to  follow  the  disappearance  of  truth,  the 
destruction  of  the  spiritual  Jerusalem  by  the  Turks, 
and  the  final  appearance  of  Christ.    Hoffmann  now 
drew  nearer  to  the  Anabaptists,  for  whom  he  d^ 
manded  in  1530  the  exclusive  possession  of  a  church 
in  the  town.    Hoffmann  was  arreated  and  compelled 
to  leave  Strasburg,  but  his  experiences  only  hastened 
his  entrance  into  the  ranks  of  the  Anapabtists,to 
whom  he  brought  enthusiasm  aud  courage  at  a  time 
when  their  power  in  South  Germany  was  already 
broken.    The  impetus  which  he  lent  to  the  move- 
ment was  not  without  appreciable  influence  in  pre- 
paring the  way  for  the  excess^  of  John  of  Ijeyden 
(see  Anahaptibts,  II.,  J  2;  Mt'wsTER,  Aif  a  baptists 
IS.)     From  1530  to  1533  he  appeared  alternately  in 
East  Friesland  and  in  the  Strasburg  region.     His  la- 
bors were  the  most  important  factor  in  transplanting 
Anabaptist  doctrines  from  the  south  to  the  north  of 

*  On  htB  way  to  Htrasburg,  in  cooperfltian  with  CvUtadt 
he  prop(45»tecl  aTiti-Lutb(?r&ti  viewB  in  Emt  Frip»l*Tid  where 
Lutheraniam  Aodl  ZwindiftDUstn  wvre  in  opeii  conitict.  There 
he  saiuad  an  ioBueaoe  th»t  wbji  mocQeiitoiu  in  coasequenoaik 

A.  a.  s. 
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Gernmuy,  where  Emden  becayme  the  center  of  his 
activity.  In  E^ist  Friesland  he  pubUshed  hia  most 
important  work,  the  Ordonnantw  Gotte^t  the  basic 
principle  of  which  i«  the  bond  that  exists  between 
Go«l  jind  man.  Toward  the  end  of  1530  he  went  to 
Holland,  where  the*  Anabaptist  teachings  had  al- 
ready been  disseminated  by  Jan  Volkertaxoon.  The 
preaching  of  the  two  established  an  Anabaptiat 
conimuuity  in  Holland  which  exerciised  a  historic 
influence  in  later  times. 

In  1533  he  came  once  more  to  Strasburg.    It  was 
the  year  set  for  the  final  catastrophe,  and  Strasburg 

was  to  be  the  new  Jerusalem.  In  May 
Later  the  authorities  caused  him  to  be  ar- 
Years.       rested,  in  which  act  he  saw  but  the 

fulfilment  of  hia  own  prophecies.  Be- 
fore his'  judges  he  asserted  that  he  had  never 
preachL»d  opposition  to  authority,  and  disavowed 
whatever  was  illegal  in  AnapabtiEt  teaching.  Yet 
it  wtis  quite  apparent  that,  however  submissive  to 
authority  he  may  have  been,  the  effect  of  his  teach- 
ings was  revolutionary.  In  June  Butzer  and  other 
leaders  of  the  Straaburg  Church  disputed  with  hini 
on  hia  doctrine  of  the  body  of  Christ  (he  maintaincil 
that  the  material  body  of  the  Savior  was  not  derived 
from  the  virgin,  but  that  the  eternal  W^ord  had  been 
made  flesh  in  the  womb  of  Mary  by  a  special  act  of 
God),  the  freedom  of  the  will,  and  infant  baptism. 
Hoffmann  held  faat  to  his  views,  so  that  even  the 
pftBsing  of  the  date  fixed  for  the  <lestruction  of  the 
world  did  not  shake  him.  The  number  of  '*  Mel- 
chiorites "  in  Strasburg,  on  the  low^er  RhinCt  in 
Westphalia,  and  in  Holland  contimied  to  grow. 
While  be  was  personally  irreproaclmble  in  character, 
his  chiliojitic  hopes  inspired  the  outrages  of  the 
fanatics  of  MQnster  who,  until  the  capture  of  t>iat 
city,  possessed  his  hearty  sympathy.  Kept  under 
restraint  by  the  authorities,  Hoffmann  refused  to 
abjure  hia  millennial  expectations,  though  in  his 
later  years  he  ehow^ed  himself  more  in  sympathy 
with  the  Strasburg  Chwrch.  The  Melchiorites  re- 
maineil  a  separate  faction  among  the  Anabaptists 
for  some  time,  and  spread  as  far  as  Holland  and 
England,  but  in  Germany  diimppeared  ultimately 
among  the  other  Anabaptist  parties.  The  influence 
of  Hoffmann  may  be  traced  in  the  writings  of  Men  no 
Simon  and  other  Anabaptist  writers.  See  Ana- 
baptists, IL,  §  2*  {A.  HEGLERt)  K.  HOLL. 

BtauoGBAFBT:  The  beat  bioKrapbiea  are  W.  I.  LcendcrtE. 
Mdchior  Htifmann,  Haarlem,  1883,  aud  F.  O.  xur  Linden, 
Mekhior  Hofmann^  Ha&rJefn,  18S5.  Conault^  H.  C, 
V«dder,  Short  Hist  of  BaptUU,  pp,  88,  07.  Philttdelpbio, 
1901:  A.  H.  Newman,  in  Ameriean  Church  fliMtor^  Stries, 
iL,  pp.  25-27,  New  York,  I8e4;  idem,  Huit.  of  Anti-Pedo- 
hav^Mm^  pp.  254-271,  Philadelplim.  1897;  K.  R<*nibert, 
DU  WiwderUlufer  im  Heriagtum  Juli<^.  Berlin,  1899;  G. 
Tumbttlt.  Dui  WiedertAufer,  p.  30,  Bielefeld,  1899;  J. 
Kdftlla.  MarHn  Luther,  I  625.  ii.  148.  Bi^rlin.  1903:  Cam- 
bni^  Modern  History,  ii,  314,320,  New  York.  1904:  A. 
HuWhoif,  G€schiedeniti  irati  dei  daopgetindt  te  Straatsburai, 
AnuterduQ,  1905;  ADB,  xri.636;  aim  the  literature  under 

A^tABAPTiaTS. 

HOFFMAITN,  (LUDWIG  FRIEDRICH)  WIL- 
HELHt  Court  preacher  in  Berlin  and  general  super- 
intendent of  the  Brandenburg  consistory;  b.  at 
Leonberg  (8  m.  w.n.w.  of  Stuttgart) ,  Wiirttemberg, 
Oct.  30,  1806;  d.  at  Berbn  Aug.  28,  1873.  He  wm 
educated  at  the  seminaries  of  Sch^nthal  and  Tvi> 


bmgen,  and  in  1829  became  vicsr  of  Heumaden^ 
near  Stuttgart,  but  three  years  later  was  appointed 
a  lecturer  in  the  seminary  of  TObingen.  The  follow- 
ing year  he  was  made  vicar  at  Stuttgart,  and  went 
to  Wimienden  in  1834  as  deacon^  where,  together 
with  the  f>hysician  Zeller,  he  was  active  in  the  sani- 
tarium at  Winnenthal.  In  1839  he  was  called  t^o 
Basel  as  inspector  of  missions,  and  there  reorganized 
the  educatiomd  inslitutionij,  expanded  the  mission- 
ary territories  of  Basel  in  Asia,  Africa^  and  North 
America,  and  reformed  the  missionary  meetings  of 
his  congregation,  increasing  their  interest  by  lee*- 
turea  on  geography,  history,  and  ethnology.  At  the 
sftme  time  he  lectured  at  the  university.  From 
Basel  he  went  to  Tiibingen  iia  professor  and  super- 
intendent of  the  seminary.  In  1852  Frederick 
William  IV.  appointed  him  court  preacher,  and  soon 
aft4*r%vard  m*ule  him  general  sTiperinteudent  of  the 
Brandenburg  consistory.  For  two  decades  he  held 
this  position,  for  which  his  theological  convictions, 
in  which  he  was  an  adherent  of  Bengel,  especially 
adapted  him,  since  he  regarded  the  union  of  the 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  confessions  as  an  indii^ 
pensable  requirement  of  the  time.  Here,  too»  he 
carried  out  the  king's  plan  for  the  organization  of  a 
Domkandiiatenjffift,  in  which  theologicaJ  Btiidents 
should  be  enabled  to  continue  their  studies,  gain 
practice  in  sermons  and  catechesis,  and  do  practical 
work  among  the  congregation  of  the  cathedral. 
Among  Hoffmann's  numeroun  hterary  works  ej>ecial 
mention  may  be  made  of  the  following:  M issionsBtun- 
den  unti  Vortrdge  (^i  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1847-53);  M\B- 
siojis/ragen  (Heidelberg,  1847);  Die  Ejiochcn  der  Kir- 
cftertgeiichicMe  Indtens  (Berlin,  1853);  Die  christhche 
Litieratur  ois  Werkzeug  da-  Misfnon  (1859);  and 
Deuischlaml  tinst  urvi  jeizt  im  Lichte  des  Reiches 
Gottes  (1868).  He  aLno  reedited  Johann  Albrecht 
Bengel's  Erkldrt^  OffettbaruTig  Johannes  and,  in 
collaboration  with  Heim,  a  preacher  in  Stuttgart, 
published  Erbauliche  Atiskgung  der  grosRen  Pro- 
phet€n  ruich  Austfigen  aua  den  Schrifien  der  Reforrrm- 
(£tren.  He  likewise  wrote  a  refutation  of  the  Leben 
Jesit  of  David  Strauss  (Stuttgart,  1836),  who  had 
been  his  fellow  student  at  Tilbingen,  and  for  thirteen 
years  was  the  editor  of  the  BaBekr  Mitttnon^magazin, 
besides  being  the  author  of  numerous  sermons  and 
reports  of  missionary  activity.  (R.  K^qelIO 

Biblxoohapht:  C.  H.  Httffmann,  Lel>en  und  Wirken  dt9 
.  .  .  L.  F,  W.  Hoffmann,  Berlin,  187S  (by  hu  son);  Neu€ 
evantfelUche  Kirchrmeitum,  1873,  nos.  43-49. 

HOFFMANN,  RICHARD  ADOLF:  German  Prot- 
estant; b.  at  Konigsljerg  June  22,  1872.  He  waa 
educated  at  the  universities  of  Kftnigsberg  and 
Halle,  and  after  being  assistant  to  Prof.  A.  H.  E. 
Kl5pper  from  1893  to  1897,  became  in  the  following 
year  privat-docent  for  New  Testament  exegesis  and 
dogmatic  theology  at  Konigsberg,  and  professor  of 
New  Testament  exegesis  in  1907.  He  has  written 
Die  AbendTuahisgedanken  Jc^u  ChrisH  (Kftnigsberg, 
1896)  and  Das  Markusevangelium  wnrf  seine  Quelten 
(1904). 

HOFFMANNITES,    See  Friends  dp  the  Tbmflb* 

HOFFMEISTER,  hof-mai'ster,  JOHANfTES:  Au- 
gustinian;  b.  at  Uberndorf  (43  m.  s.w.  of  Stuttgart) ^ 
WQrttembei^,  c.   1510;    d,  at  GtLnsbuiig  (30  m. 
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w.n.w.  of  Augsburg)  Aug.  21  or  22,  1547.  It  is 
uncertain  where  he  received  his  education,  and  when 
and  where  he  entered  the  Augustinian  order.  About 
1527  he  lived  in  Mainz,  and  was  (lesignatcd  as  an 
AugUHtinian  when  he  was  matriculated  at  the 
University  of  Freiburg,  Dec.  15,  1528.  From  1533 
he  was  prior  in  the  monastery  of  the  imperial  city 
of  Colmar.  The  monastery  was  much  demorahzed, 
and  Hoffmeister  took  great  pains  to  effect  better 
conditions.  The  Evangelical  faith  threatened  to 
enter  its  doors,  and  the  prior  inflicted  the  severest 
punishments  upon  monks  who  deserted  their  faith. 
He  perceived  tliat  deficiency  in  preaching  was  one 
of  the  great  causes  of  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  by  his  own  example  attempted 
reforms.  In  1542  he  became  provincial  of  the 
Augustinians  in  the  Rhenlsh-Swabian  province. 
There  were  only  eleven  monasteries  left,  with  less 
than  forty  monks,  and  Hoffmeister  tried  his  best 
to  keep  them  from  the  Lutheran  heresy.  In  the 
mean  time  his  efficiency  and  activity  in  preaching 
liad  become  known.  He  was  called  to  preach  in  the 
cathedral  of  Worms  during  the  session  of  the  diet 
in  1545.  Shortly  after  his  return  to  Colmar,  the 
emperor  summoned  him  to  t4ike  part  in  a  colloquy 
at  llegensburg.  But  he  was  little  adapted  for  peace- 
ful negotiations,  ami  religious  disagreement  was  in- 
tensified by  personal  differences  and  mutual  lack  of 
respect.  During  his  sojourn  in  Regensburg  Hoff- 
meister preached  in  the  cathedral,  and  at  thesoHcita- 
tion  of  the  emperor  continued  his  activity  there 
even  after  the  collotjuy.  In  1546  he  was  appointed 
vicar-general  over  all  Augustinian  monasteries  of 
Germany;  but  his  main  interest  was  devoted  to  the 
politics  of  the  emperor.  After  his  activity  in  Regens- 
burg he  preached  for  two  months  at  Munich.  On 
Jan.  15,  1547,  he  went  to  Ulm,  and  a  few  months 
later  to  Dillingen.  Shortly  before  his  death  the 
emperor  called  him  to  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  but  he 
died  on  the  way  thither. 

Iloffmeister's  first  published  work  was  Dinlogorum 
libri  duo,  quibus  aliquot  ecclesicv  dogmata  Lulhcra- 
norum   ct   verbis   et  serUrniiis  roboraniur  (Freiburg, 
1538),  in  which  he  tried  to  show  that  the  *'  innova- 
tors "  not   only  disagreed   among   themselves,  but 
that  they  defended  the  Roman  doctrines  by  some 
statements   in   tlieir  writings.     A  second   treatise, 
written    in    still    more    vehement    language,    was 
directed    against     Luther's    Schnialkald     Articles, 
Wahrhafftige    EntAeckung    und    Widerlegung    deren 
Artikeln  die  ^f.  Luther  auffdas  Concilium  zu  schicken 
vnd  daraujf  bcharren  furgerujmmcn.    Mit  vorgesetzter 
Anzeig  uer  das  Concil  jliehe  odcr  hiiulcrc  (Colmar, 
1539).     The  ('ouncil   of  Colmar,   although  it   was 
Roman   Catholic,    confiscated   the   publication   l)e- 
cause  it  feared  serious  trouble  in  consideration  of  the 
growing   Evangelical   sentunent;     but   Hoffmeister 
was  not  discounigod.     The  colloquies  at  Hagenau, 
Worms,  and  Regensburg  induced  him  to  treat  the 
Augsburg  Confession  as  he  had  done  the  Schmalkald 
Articles.     In  this  way  originated  his  treatise,  Judi- 
cium  de  articulis  confessionis  fidei  anno  MDXXX 
Casar.     M,   AugustcE  exhibit  is,  quatenus  scilicet  a 
Catholicis  admittcruii  sunt  ant  rciiciendi  (published 
aftej-  his  death,  Mainz,  1559;    German,   Constance, 
1597).    In  the  hope  of  winning  the  Protestants  by 


a  real  betterment  of  conditions  which  he  expected 
from  the  council,  Hoffmeister  made  at  times  sweep- 
ing concessions,  and  with  great  frankness  expressed 
himself  on  the  conditions  of  his  Church.  Another 
polemical  treatise  of  Hoffmeister  is  entitled  Canona 
aive  claves  aliquot,  ad  interprdandum  saeroi  BibU^ 
arum  Kripturaa  (Mainz,  1545).  He  also  published 
Loci  communes  rerum  theologicarum  (Ingolstadt, 
1547) ,  a  comprehensive  oompilation  oC  passages  from 
the  Church  Fathers,  which  has  been  frequently 
edited,  and  several  series  of  sermons. 

(T.  KOLDE.) 
Bibuoorapht:  A.  H6hn,  Chronolooia  provindtt  Rkentt 
tSueviccB  ordinis  .  .  .  S.  Au(n**tini,  WOnbuis.  1744;  E 
Rocholl,  Einfahrung  der  Reformation  in  Kolmar,  Cofanar, 
1876;  A.  voQ  Drumel.  in  AM  A,  3d  cIam.  L,  1  (1878),  137 
sqq.;  idem,  ZA'G.  iii  (1879).  484;  N.  Pauliu,  Der  it«M- 
tinermonch  Johann  HoffmeiHer,  FreiburSt  1891;  G.  Bo>- 
sert,  in  Bldtter  fiir  wOrttemtteroiuhB  KirehenffuAidik, 
1894.  p.  70.  1895.  p.  172;  J.  Schleeht,  Johann  HoffmeUkr 
ala  Dichter,  in  Kathoiik,  Ixxvii  2,  pp.  188  aqq. 

HOFMANN,    JOHANN    CHRISTIAN    KONRAD: 
German  Protestant;  b.  at  Nuremberg  Dec.  21, 1810; 
d.  at  Erlangen  Dec.  20,  1877.    He  was  educated  at 
the  universities  of  Erlangen  (1827-29)  and  Berlin 
(1829-32),  devoting  himself  chiefly  to  theology  and 
history.    After  teaching  several  years  at  the  gym- 
nasium in  Erlangen,  he  became  rcpetent  in  the 
theological  faculty  of  the  university,  where  he  first 
became  entirely  absorbed  in  the  study  of  the  Bible 
and  where  the  questions  to  which  he  devoted  the 
best  part  of  his  life  began  to  occupy  him.    These 
were  especially  the  doctrine  concerning  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Bible,  prophecy,  and  fulfilment.    In  1838 
he  established  himself  as  privat-dooent,  at  the  same 
time  keeping  his  position  at  the  gymnasium.   In 
1841  he  was  appointed  professor  at  the  university; 
the  following  year  he  accepted  a  call  to  Rostock. 
Although  the  number  of  his  hearers  was  here  con- 
siderably smaller,  a  new  field  of  activity  opened 
itself — in  union  with  Kliefoth,  Karsten,  and  Wichern, 
he  laboreil  zealously  in  the  field  of  home  missions. 
He  remained  at  liostock  until  1845,  when  he  Vr*as 
recalled  to  Erlangen,  and  it  was  chiefly  through 
his  proficiency  and  his  working  in  harmony  with  his 
colleagues  that  a  new  period  of  prosi)erity  for  the 
university  dated  from  this  time.     His  interest  in 
missions  increased  in  the  land  of  his  birth;   he  be- 
came  committee  member  of  different  missionary 
societies  and  member  of  the  General  Synod  of  Ba- 
varia, and  took  part  in  the  editorship  of  the  Zeit- 
schrift/iir  Protesianti^mus  und  Kirche.    He  was  also 
interested  in  political  affairs,  and  represented  Er- 
langen and  Furth  at  several  sessions  of  the  Bavarian 
j)arliament.    But  he  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  main 
puri)ose  of  his  life,  his  career  as  professor  and  writer. 
He  lectured  on  a  great  number  of  books  in  the  New 
Testament,    on    hermeneutics,    propsedeutics,   and 
ethics,  the  secret  of  his  success  lying  in  the  fact  that 
he  confined  himself  in  a  consistent,  clear,  and  precise 
manner  to  the  subject-matter  and  pretended  to  be 
nothing  but  an  interpreter  of  Scripture. 

Among  Hofmann's  first  publications  were  two 
historical  works — Gcsdiichte  des  Aufruhrs  in  dtn 
Sevcjinen  (Nordlingen,  1837)  and  WeJtge^chirhU  fur 
Gymnasicn  (1839;  2d  ed.,  1843).  His  first  effort 
in  theology  was  Die  siebemig  Jahre  des  Jeremias 
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und  lite,  siebensig  Jahni*t>rhen  dcs  Daniel  (NuripTn' 
berg,  1836).  The  seventy  wei^ks  of  Dnniol  be  counts 
in  theofder62^^1-(-7;  the  62  extend  from  G<)5  to 
171  B.C.;  the  single  week,  from  17!  to  164  bx.;  the 
other  seven  mark  the  intervening  fjerioil  before 
ChrL*?t's  coming.  In  his  Weissagung  und  Er/nllung 
m  Atten  und  Neuen  TestameTit  (2  parts,  Nordhni^en, 
1841-44)  he  brought  prophecy  into  cIose?«t  connec- 
tioD  with  history,  and  treated  it  as  an  organic  whole. 
Hiiitory  itself  is  prophecy;  and  each  period  contains 
the  germ  of  the  future,  and  prefigures  it.  The  entire 
Scriptural  history  in  a  prophecy  of  the  final  and 
eternal  relation  lietween  Go<l  autl  man.  The  incur- 
nation  marks  the  beginning  of  the  essential  fulfil- 
ment; for  Christ  is  the  new  man,  the  antitype  of 
the  old;  but  it  marks  only  the  l>eginning  of  tbia 
fulfilment;  for  the  head  is  only  the  realization  of 
the  intendefl  perfect  commiiniou  with  Go*i.  when  it 
18  joined  with  the  body  of  believers.  Propliecy  in 
the  Old  Testjiment  liecomes  ever  richer  and  richer 
in  its  forms,  but  points  only  to  one  goal— the  Gotl* 
matt.  He  is  then,  in  turn,  the  atarting-point  for 
new  prophecy  and  hope;  his  appearance  being  the 
ppetigiirement  of  the  hnal  glorification  of  the  church 
of  believers.  The  peniiauL-nt  worth  of  this  work 
consists  in  the  proof  that  the  <Jld  and  New  Testa- 
ment.s  are  parts  of  a  single  history  of  f^alvation;  dis- 
playing the  gradual  realization  of  redemption  for 
the  race.  Hofmann's  second  great  work,  Der 
Sehriftbeweis  (3  parts,  NOrdlingen,  1852-.W;  2d  cd., 
2  vols.,  1857-60),  is  an  attempt  to  prove  the  authen- 
ticity and  divine  origin  of  Christianity  from  its 
reoords  by  using  the  Biblical  record  as  one  organic 
whole.  He  started  from  the  idea  that,  to  understand 
Christianity,  it  was  necessary  only  to  develop  the 
simple  fact  that  makes  men  Christians,  or  the  com* 
muuion  of  God  with  man  mediated  by  Christ.  He 
starts  uith  the  new  birth,  and  with  him  all  is  his- 
torical The  work  aroused  opposition.  The  author 
had  denied  the  doctrine  of  vicarious  atonement,  and 
the  charge  of  denying  the  atonement  altogether  was 
made  against  hitn.  To  this  he  replied  in  Sthids^ 
$ehrifien  (5  parts,  385f>-59).  His  other  works  were 
l>te  heiligen  Schri/ten  des  Neiten  Testnmeni^  (9  parts, 
1862-^1);  TheoloyiJiche  Elkik  (IHIS);  Ericyklojiddie 
der  TheokHjie  (Ni>rdlingen,  1879);  Biblische  Herme- 
neidik  (1880).  (A.  Hauck.) 

BinufKjRArMvr  W,  Volck,  ErinntrunQitn.  an  J .  C  K.  v&n 
Hafmann,  Erkagen,  1878;  A,  F.  C.  Grau,  A.  F.  C,  Vil- 
mar  .  .  .  und  J.  C,  K.  wm  H o/mann,  Gfitemioh,  1879;  H, 
Schmid,  Vrrmisehte  Aufmttisc  vmx  Prof,  won  Hoftnann,  Kr- 
iBoeen,  1878;  W.  Voick,  Theoloffiache  BHefe  der  Pnif, 
Ddiitmh  imd  von  Ut^mann,  Ledpeicp  1891. 
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HOFMAim,  HDBOLPH  HUGO:  German  Lu- 
theran; b.  at  Kreischa  (10  m.  s.  of  Dresden)  Jan. 
3,  1825,  He  studied  at  the  University  of  Leipsic 
tS-47,  and  after  being  afternoon  preacher  in 
university  church  at  Leipsic  in  1850-51  and 
r  at  StOrmthal,  near  Leipsic^  in  1851-51,  was 
profeasor  in  the  Fiirstenschule  at  Meissen  until  1H62. 
In  1862  he  was  appointed  associate  professor  of  prac- 
tical theology  at  Leipsic,  and  four  years  later  became 
honorary  full  professor,  while  sinci*  1871  he  has  been 
active  professor  of  the  same  subject.  He  b  also  a 
privy  ecclesiastical  councdor  and  a  cathedral  canon, 
and  in  theology  is  an  Evatigelical  Lutheran.    He  lias 


written  Das  Zeiehen  des  Menschen&ohris  am  Himmel 
(LeipsiCt  1849);  Das  Lcben  Jejtu  nach  den  Apo^ 
kryphen(lH5l);  Symbotik  {hcipslCf  IS5G):  DieLehre 
jwn  Gemssen  (1866);  Predigtcn  gckaUen  in  der 
U niversiidtskirche  zu  Leipzig  {1869);  Schulhibel 
(Dresden J  1872);  Zwni  System  der  prakUschen 
Theologie  (Leipsic,  1875);  Fredigien  iiber  dm  Vater- 
unser  ( 1 88 1 ) ;  Die  freien  ch rMichen  L  ieb estd t  tgkeiten 
und  die  Gemeinde  (lSi84);  RecktferiigvTig  der  Srhide 
der  Reforrmition  gegenuber  ungerechtfertigten  A  ngriffen 
(1889);    and  Galilda  auf  dein  Odkerg  (1896). 

HOFMEISTER,  hof-mui'ster  (Gr,  Oikonomos), 
SEBASTIAH:  Swiss  Refomier;  b.  at  Schaffhausen 
1476;  d.  at  Zofingen  (25  m.  a.e.  of  Basel)  Sept,  26» 
1633.  He  became  a  Franciscan  friar  lu  Schaff- 
hausen,  and  then  w(*nt  to  Paris  and  studied  classical 
languages  and  Hebrew  for  five  years.  In  1520  he 
returned  to  his  native  city,  and  in  the  same  year 
became  lector  in  the  monastery  of  his  order  at  Zurich 
and  entered  into  close  friend-ship  with  Hnldreieh 
Zwingli,  whose  influence  upon  him  became  decisive* 
He  was  rtmioved  to  Constance  and  thence  to  Lucerne, 
and  at  the  latter  place  began  his  reformatory  activ- 
ity. After  having  been  accused  of  heresy  and  ex- 
pelled from  the  town,  he  retunied  to  Schaffhausen, 
where  he  L>ecame  preacher  of  the  principal  church. 
He  attacked  the  ecclesiastical  abuses  so  forcibly 
that  he  won  over  a  great  number  of  the  citizens  to 
his  cause,  while  at  the  same  time  he  excited  the 
opposition  of  another  and  stronger  party* 

In  Jan.,  1523j  Hofmeister  took  part  in  the  re- 
ligious collot|uy  l>etween  Zwingli  and  Faber*  vicar- 
general  of  Constance,  at  Zurich,  and  was  one  of  the 
presidents  in  the  second  disputation  at  Zurich  in 
Oct.,  1523,  against  the  Anabaptists.  The  Romanists 
sent  Erasmus  Ritter  of  Bavaria  to  8cliaffhausen  to 
oppose  Hofmeister's  activity,  but  Ritter  took  the 
part  of  the  Reformer.  In  1525,  however^  Hof- 
meister had  to  leave  the  city.  He  became  preacher 
in  Zurich  after  abandoning  \\ii^  antijjedobaptist 
views,  but  in  I52f>  appeared  again  in  GrLsons  as 
leader  of  an  important  religious  collociuy  at  Ilanz. 
In  1528  he  went  to  the  disputation  at  Bern,  where, 
upoti  the  recommendation  of  Zwingli,  he  was  re- 
tained and  employed  as  professor  of  Hebrew  and 
catechesis.  But  after  a  few  months  he  went  to 
Zofmgen  iLfct  preiicher.  For  the  cause  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  Switzerland  he  wrote  Ein  ireuwe  ermanung 
on  die  Hirengen,  Edltn,  feMen^  fromnten  unil  weisen 
Etdgenossen^  das  sieh  nU  durch  ire/alschen  propheten 
verfurt,  sich  wider  die  here  Chri^ti  Bctzend  (1523). 

(E,  BLdSCHt) 
BiBtiOQaAPHT:  M.  Kmsbhofer,  Seb,  Wagner,  genannl  Hof- 
fn«iJter.  Zurich.  ISOS;  C.  Hrunner,  Dot  nUm  Zofingen  und 
arm  Chorkerrtiiatiji,  pp.  68-59,  Aiijau,  1877;  R.  Stiiholin, 
Huidreich  Zuiiwh,  2  vol.'*.,  BimwI,  189/^-97;  8.  M,  J»eki»on, 
Uu^ldrrxfh  Zwingli,  pp.  204,  253-256.  New  York,  1903; 
Suhafr,  CfirUtian  Church,  vii.  12VK130.  Hnfmeii*t«r*B  let- 
ier««  are  \i\  Zwingli,  Opera,  ii.  vm,  348,  vii,  146.  289. 

HOFSTEDE,  PETRUS:  Dutch  theologiimj  b.  at 
Zuidlaren  (10  m.  s.s.e.  of  Groningen),  province  of 
Dreiithe,  Apr.  1*3,  1716;  d.  at  Rotterdam  Nov.  27, 
1803,  He  studied  theology  at  Gioningen  and 
Franeker,  and  in  1739  beciime  preacher  at  Anjum, 
in  the  province  of  Friesland.  Then  he  waa  appointed 
preacher  in  Steenwijk  and  in  Oosl-Zaandani,  until 
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in  1749  he  received  a  cmll  to  RoCterdam.  In  1770 
he  became  also  prq/lnsor  kamtrariuM  at  the  uni- 
versity and  lectured  on  church  history  and  arche- 
ology. 

In  1767  there  appeared  at  Paris  a  political  novel 
Belitaire,  by  J.  F.  de  Mannontel,  in  which  the  author 
defended  not  only  entire  freedom  of  religion,  but 
preached  the  doctrine  that  it  is  of  no  consequence 
what  a  man  believea  if  he  only  lives  in  a  virtuous 
manner.  The  work  caused  a  sensation,  and  after 
being  translated  into  Dutch  in  1768,  was  attacked 
by  Hofstede  in  his  De  Mitariut  van  den  Hea-  Mar- 
montel  htoordtdd  .  .  .  (Rotterdam,  1769).  He  calls 
Harmon tel  a  Pelagian  naturalist,  because  he  ad- 
mits the  truth  of  revelation,  but  denies  its  necessity 
for  salvation;  because  he  taught  that  all  virtuous 
pagans  are  saved;  and  because,  according  to  his 
view,  reason  is  entirely  sufficient  for  salvation.  He 
appealed  to  Scripture  against  Marmontel  and  under- 
took to  prove  that  a  closer  investigation  would  leave 
little  of  the  virtues  of  those  pagans  who  have  been 
praised  most.  Hofstede 's  work  appeared  in  three 
eilitions  in  one  year,  and  a  German  translation  was 
published  in  Leipsic  and  Wesel.  Being  attacked  by 
liberal  theologians,  especially  by  the  Remonstrants, 
for  statements  concerning  the  sins  of  Socrates  and 
other  pagans,  he  now  found  it  necessary  to  combat 
with  all  his  powers  the  views  of  the  Liberals.  He 
contributed  considerably  to  Dt  NedertamUche  Biblio- 
theek,  an  orthodox  periodical,  founded  in  1774.  His 
principal  work  is  Byzanderheden  over  de  Heilige 
Schrtft  (3  parts,  1766-75),  in  which  he  shows  him- 
M^lf  a  keen  exegete,  a  good  scholar,  and  a  capable 
Hrt*lMH>logist.  In  Godsgeleerde  en  Geachiedkundige 
Vrrhttmifling  over  het  klein  getcd  der  egte  Martelaart 
(»p|H«ndtHl  to  the  second  part  of  his  Byzonder- 
hni*>H)  he  triiHl  to  prove  that  in  the  firfit  centuries 
»<<  woll  ns  in  later  times  there  were  few  who  re- 
vi*aU^l  tho  true  character  of  a  martyr.  In  Ooat- 
Ituliitchf  kt-rkzakm  (2  arts,  1779-80)  he  developed 
i\  uihhI  pbm  for  pwsenting  ChrLstianity  to  the  in- 
habit untM  of  the  East-Indian  colonies. 

(S.  D.  VAN  Veen.) 

Mini  uiuH\niT:  J.  V.  tie  Bie,  Het  leren  en  de  trerken  van  Pe- 
Vh»  //.(^afA/r.  Uottenlam.  1899.  Consult  alno  C.  Hepp, 
./.>ViH»«  Stinttrn  en  zijn  tijd,  2  voIh.,  Amsterdam,  1865- 
\S\\\\,  J  lUrtoK.  in  iieloof  en  Vrijheid,  1876;  8.  D.  van 
\«MM(.  in  th(t  HittortMche  Aronden  collection  of  the  Gron- 
liiMon  UiKtorioal  Society.  1896.  pp.  242-264. 

HOKSTRDE  DE  GROOT,  PETRUS:  A  founder  of 
(ho  (Iroiiin^'u  Hchool  of  theolofi^  (see  Groningen 
Hrnooi.^;  h.  at  I^ht,  in  East  Friesland  (38  m.  e.  of 
*JnMUuj;tMO.  Oct.  8,  1802;  d.  at  Groningen  Dec.  5, 
ISSO.  ilo  wius  pihicated  at  the  University  of  Gron- 
iumMi,  luui  ill  IS'JO  he  became  preacher  of  the  Re- 
(oinuvl  iM»nj?n»pition  in  Ulrum,  province  of  Gron- 
ingiM).  In  IJ^'-J^^  he  was  appointed  professor  at 
lii-otiiiiKt'H  UM  Hucct^ssor  of  Clarisse.  With  his  col- 
Irn^uo!*.  »I.  V'  van  Oonit  and  L.  G.  Pareau,  he 
roiintlril  \\\o  Gmningen  School  (q.v.),  and  edited 
lh«»  |H»riotlionl  Wmirheid  in  Liefde,  to  which  he  con- 
trilMilotl  luimorous  articles  of  a  scientific  and  devo- 
tional nnt\in\ 

Althoufch  IVGnwt  atihered  to  the  reality  of  the 
faclM  of  Hal  vat  ion  and  laid  all  emphasis  upon  the 
pcnon,  ihc  work,  and  the  life  of  Christ,  looking 


upon  him  as  the  center  of  universal  history,  he  vu 
nevertheless  in  open  contradiction  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church  in  important  articles  of  belief.  He 
qualified  the  doctrine  of  the  absolute  inspiration  of 
the  Bible,  denied  the  divinity  of  Christ  and  the 
atoning  power  of  his  blood,  and  rejected  the  dogma 
of  the  Trinity.  The  orthodox  party  prote^ 
against  his  teachings,  but  the  synod  took  the  part 
of  De  Groot,  and  the  mmiber  of  his  adherents  among 
preachers  and  members  of  congregations  increased 
steadily.  The  orthodox  opposition,  however,  also 
became  stronger  and  stronger.  It  can  not  be  denied 
that  the  Groningen  School  paved  the  way  for 
'*  modem  theology,"  but  De  Groot  was  not  able  to 
follow  it  like  some  of  his  associates.  He  waa  too 
mystically  inclined  to  find  peace  in  its  intellectual- 
ism,  and  his  conservative  spirit  rebelled  against  its 
destructive  criticism;  but  the  influence  of  the  mod- 
em tendency  increased  in  such  a  way  that  many 
of  his  disciples  and  adherents  forsook  him.  In  thk 
way  De  Groot  was  brought  into  closer  contact  with 
the  orthodox. 

Of  his  mmierous  works  may  be  mentioned  Efit- 
tula  ad  HebrctoB  cum  Paulinie  episiolie  eompcorda 
(Utrecht,    1825)    and    De    ClemenU   Alexandnw, 
pkiloaopho  Chrietiano  (Groningen,  1826).    He  ^^ 
edited  Hugo  Grotius'  AdnoUUumea  in  Novum  To- 
tamentum  (9  parts,  Groningen,  1826-34).   The  fniitB 
of  his  studies  in  church  history  were:  GeMdMemt 
van  de  Broederenkerk  te  Groningen  (Groningen,  1832) 
and,  in  his  old  age,  De  oudrkaiholidce  beweginginM 
licht  der  KerkgeachiedenU  (Groningen,  1877).   Oi 
text-books  he  published  InstUuHo  Theologia  nohirotu 
n'l'e  diequisitio  pkiloeophioa  de  Deo  hominieque  cm 
Deo  coniundione  (Groningen,  1834;   4th  ed.,  1861); 
Inetitutiones  hieUnia  eedeaia  Christiana  (Groningen, 
1835;   2d  ed.,  1852,  under  the  title  Lineamenia  ki»- 
toria  ecclesia  ChrisUance);   Overticht  der  BijbdaAt 
en    Kerkelijke    Godgeleerdheid    (Groningen,    1856). 
With  Pareau  he  published   Encydopcuiia  theclogi 
Christiani  (Groningen,    1840;    3d  ed.,  1851),  and 
Compendium  dogmatic ae  et  apologeticae  Chriztiana 
(Groningen,  1840;  3d  ed..  1848).    For  a  larger  circle 
of  readers  he  published  Voorlezingen  over  de  getehit' 
denis  der  opvoeding  dee  menschdoms  door  God  tot  op 
de  komst  van  Jezus  Christus  (2  vols.,  Groningen, 
1846;    3d  ed.,  1855),  to  which,  in  1885,  was  added 
a  third  part  under  the  title  Gods  openbaring  de  bran 
van  Godadienst  en  Wijsbegeerte  voor  het  menschdom 
(2d  revised  ed.,  1885).  He  expounded  the  principles 
of  the  Groningen  School  in  De  Groningcr  Godgeleerden 
en  hunne  eigenaardigheid  (Groningen,  1855;   Germ, 
transl.,  Gotha,  1863).  In  reply  to  Isaak  da  Costa's 
attack  on  the  Groningen  School  he  wrote  De  herxch- 
ten  omirent  de  Groningcr  Godgeleerde  School  van  L 
da  Costa  toegdicht  (Groningen,  1848).     His  views 
on  *'  modern  theology "  are  found  in   his  works 
Over   modeme    theologie  .  .  .  (2d    ed.,    Groningen, 
1863)  and  De  modeme  theologie  in  Nederland^  votgem 
de  hoofdwerken  haver  beroemdste  voorstanders  (Gron- 
ingen, 1870;    Germ,  transl.  by  W.  Krafft,  Bonn, 
1870).  (S.  D.  VAN  Veen.) 

Bibliographt:  The  autobiographic  VijfHg  jaren  in  de 
Theologie,  Groningen,  1872;  J.  B.  F.  Heervpink.  Dr.  P. 
Hofatede  de  Groot' 9  levtn  en  VDerken^  Groningen.  1808;  H. 
G.  Braam.  in  Geloof  en  Vrijheid,  pp.  253-313.  Rottefdam. 
1887;     J.    Oflferhaus,    in    Leven^richten   der   afgt 


RELIGIOUS  ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Hof«t6d« 
Holback 


\/edeUd9n  van  de  MaatSchappij  der  ^edcrlandtchf  Let- 
ttkunde,  pp.  237-30&.  Leyden*  1887  (ooataina  Ust  of 
*orka), 

IOGE»  MOSES  DRURY:  Presbyterian;  b.  at 
mpden  Sidney,  Va.,  8ept,  17,  1818;  d.  at  Rich- 
nd^  Va»,  Jan.  9,  1899.  He  was  educated  at 
mpden  Sidney  CoUege  (B.A.,  1839)  and  at  Union 
?oiogical  Seminary,  Va.  (then  also  at  Hampden 
ney),  from  which  he  was  gratjuated  in  1843.  He 
8  a  tutor  in  Hamt>deii  Sidney  College  (1839-43), 
1  after  being  assistant  pastor  to  W,  S.  Fkmer  at 
I  First  Presbyterian  Chiireh,  Richmond,  Va, 
43—45),  founded  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church 
the  same  city  in  1845,  of  which  he  was  pastor 
til  his  death.  He  rendered  important  service  na 
Qember  of  a  committee  to  prepare  a  hymnal  lon^ 
id  in  hia  denomination  and  to  revise  its  Directory 
Worship,  and  In  1888  was  chairman  of  a  com- 
rtee  appointed  by  bis  Assembly  to  confer  with  a 
liar  committee  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
fled  States  of  America  regarding  cooperation. 
fcheology  he  held  to  the  inerrancy  of  the  Scrif>- 
sa  and  to  strict  Calvinism  as  set  forth  in  the  West- 
kater  stand ards«  From  1854  to  1859  he  was  one 
lie  proprietors  and  editors  of  The  Central  Presby- 
an  (Richmond).  A  volume  of  his  sermons  was 
.«d  by  his  daughter  under  the  title  The  Perfedion 
^muty  (Richmond,  1903). 

t^ooRAPHr;  P.  H,  Iloge,  AfomeM  Drurj/  HitQr:  Lift  and 
rUert.  Richmond.  VEm. 

lOHENALTHEIM,  h6li"en-a!t'hmm,  SYNOD  OF: 
assembly  of  Sept.  20,  916*  in  the  Church  of  St. 
%\  a  pud  Allheim  in  pago  Retia^  i.e.,  the  present 
benaitheim,    south    of    Ndrdlingen,  in    Bavaria. 

*  oatnes  of  the  bishops  who  were  present  are  not 
nerved;  the  Saxon  bishops  kept  aloof,  but  as 
Be  present  considereil  themselves  as  a  generalis 
adua,  it  b  probable  that  the  bishops  of  the  three 
laiaing  tribes  appeared  in  full  number.  King 
irad  did  not  take  part,  but  the  pope  was  repre- 
fced  by  Bishop  Peter  von  Orte.    The  purpose  of 

synod  Tvas  to  a  certain  extent  political  since  the 
!*0p8  in  the  interest  of  the  kindgom  united  them- 
r^a  af^inst  the  rebellions  leaders  of  the  tribes  in 
tth  Germany.     Another  aim  was  lo  strenjB;then 

episcopate,  which  was  menaced  on  many  sides, 
kwrefl  were  afl opted  to  protect  church  property, 
I  to  fl&feg\iard  clerics  and  bishops  against  accusa- 
ts  of  laymen  and  against  unlawful  uisnlts  by 
ellious  leaders.  A  set  of  resolutions  aimed  at 
reform  of  the  Church,     In  the  political  sphere 

«ynod  did  not  attain  its  purpose,  as  the  attitude 
-King  Conrad  was  as  unfavorable  afterward  as 
c>w;,  but  a  great  part  of  its  resolutions  entered 

*  the  collections  of  canon  law.       (A.  Hauck.) 

■-■oOBArVT:  Th«  ftct*  of  the  syiiod  ure  prcftervcd  in  a 
kAooaenpt  from  FreUintf.  now  at  Munich,  and  print«d 
»  MGH,  Ua,.  ii.  1  (837).554  W.l,  G-Tis-ult  Hefele,  €on- 
Uwi^Mc^MAle.  iv.  ft78-5«7;   Hauck,  KD,  iii,  13  scm. 

aOHEITLOHE^  hmi'en-mh"e.  ALEXANDER  LEO- 
'tD  FRAHZ  EMMERICH,  PRIHCE  OF:  Gennan 
tbolic;  b.  at  Knpferzell  {'^1  m.  n.e.  of  Stuttgart), 
llfttemberg,  Aug.  17,  179^1;  d.  at  Voslau  (19  m. 
I.W.  of  Vienna)  Nov.  17,  1849.  His  scientific 
Id  tbeolos^^^  education  at  Vienna,  B4*rn,  and 


elsewhere  waa  frequently  interrupted.  In  1815  he 
w^as  ordained  subdeacon  and  became  domiciliarus  at 
Olmtitz.  In  1816  he  wils  ordained  priest  and  un- 
dertook a  journey  to  Rome  which  seems  to  have 
decisively  influenced  him.  After  his  return  to 
Germany  he  Uved  at  Munich,  and  in  1S19  went 
to  Bamberg,  preaching  and  writing  and  everywhere 
finding  popular  response  and  esteem.  In  1821  he 
appeared  at  W  tirzbnrg  where  he  made  a  great  sen- 
sation as  preacher,  and  it  wa^  here  that  he  met 
Martin  Michel,  a  Franconian  f>easant,  who  performed 
miraculous  cures  by  means  of  prayer.  Prince 
Alexander  himself  wrought  miracles,  hut  yet  he  had 
so  many  failures  that  his  whole  undertaking  had 
to  be  restrict<?d.  He  retired  to  Austria  and  in  1825 
was  made  canon  at  Grosswardein  in  Hungary,  in 
1829  grand  provost,  and  in  1S44  biahop  of  Sardica 
in  partibu9.  Driven  from  Hungary  by  the  re%^olntion 
of  1S4S,  he  went  to  Innsbruck,  in  1849  to  Vienna, 
and  finally  to  Vftslau.  Of  hia  numerous  writings 
may  be  mentioned  his  Lichtblicke  utul  Erkbnisae 
aus  der  WeU  und  dem  Pneaterkben  (liegensburg, 
1836).  (Paul  Tsckackeht.) 

BiDLtcKjaAPfTT:  His  life  up  to  1822  waa  written  by  C,  G, 
Scharold,  Wtirabuiu.  1824.  ConnuJt:  G.  U.  Pachtler. 
BioffraphiBche  Notiien  Hber  ,  .  .  Prinsen  Alexander,  Aujch- 
burff,  1860:  H^  Brutiner,  Aus  dem  Nachla9»  des  .  .  .  Hoh- 
enhhe,  Regen*burg.  1861;  ADB,  xii.  683-684;  KL.  vl 
163-166. 

HOLBACH,  hol"bQH',  PAUL  HEKRI  THYRY, 
BARON  D^:  French  philosopher;  b.  at  HeideLsheim 
(13  m.  e.n.e.  of  Carlsruhe),  Baden,  1723;  d.  in 
Paris  June  21,  17B9.  At  an  early  age  he  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  resided  till  his  death.  As  he  was  a 
man  of  wealth  and  a  gcwxi  host,  he  was  able  to  make 
his  house  the  meeting-place  of  the  most  eminent 
thinkers  of  the  time.  Among  hia  friends  were  Con- 
dorcet.  Diderot,  Helvdtius,  D^AlcndxTt,  and  Rous- 
seau. Holbach  was  himaelf  one  of  the  cleverest  and 
most  influential  men  of  the  gronp  of  freethinkers 
that  assembled  about  liim.  He  had  much  in  com- 
mon with  the  English  deists  and  transhited  into 
French  many  works  of  deistic  writers.  He  was  one 
of  the  Encyclopedists  (q.v.),  and  is  known  par- 
ticularly as  the  champion  of  naturalism,  or  Material- 
ism (q.v.).  Adopting  the  current  egoistic  and  sen- 
sualialic  ethics  of  the  period ^  he  opposed  Christianity 
and  all  positive  religion  as  an  impediment  to  the 
pursuit  of  happiness*  Of  his  numerous  anlireligiotm 
and  materialistic  ivorks,  which  were  printed  in 
foreign  countries  and  published  ationjmiously,  all 
have  now  passed  into  oblivion  except  one»  the 
famous  Systtme  de  la  nature  (2  vols.,  London  [Am- 
sterdam], 1770;  Eng.  transls.,  Nature  and  her  Laws, 
2  vols..  1820;  The  System  of  Nature,  London,  1H84), 
which  has  been  called  the  Bible  of  materialism.  It 
should  be  added  that  in  his  (jersonal  life  Holbach  was 
better  tlian  his  books.  Despite  his  theories  he  was 
a  man  of  the  most  unselfish  benevolence.  He  was  an 
egoist  and  materialist  in  the  interest  of  humanity* 
See  DEjaM,  IL,  |  2. 

BinLiOGRAPHT:  A  Brirf  Sketch  of  ihs  Lift  and  Writing*  of 
the  Baron  d'Bottxiehf  Lundnn,  1S34;  C.  Avezec-j^vlKoe, 
Diderot  et  la  aoeiete  du  Baron  d'Haibach,  PuTia,  1876;  J. 
Morley.  Baron  Hothach't  '  RytUm  of  Nature,'  in  FartnighUu 
Rei'ieu%  xxviii  (1877),  257-284.  The  Ea«.  IriiiiiiLi.  named 
ill  the  text  contain  metiioinf,  the  aocond  by  Chiylei  Brad- 
laugh. 
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HOLINESS  OF  GOD. 

Et3anology  of  the  Hebrew  Term  (f  1). 

Holineiw  in  Objectn  (I  2). 

Holineas  in  the  People  (f  3). 

The  Primitive  Content  of  "  Holineiw  "(14). 

Ethical  Content  of  "  Holinetw  "  (f  5). 

Holiness  as  Transcendence  (f  6). 

Usafte  in  the  New  Testament  (f  7). 

In  Theology  (|  8). 

The  word  used  in  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testar 
ment  for  "  holiness  "  is  kadhesh,  while  "  holy  "  is 
esppressed  by  kadhash,  both  connected 
X.  Etymol-  with  the  denominative  verb  kadhash, 
ogyof  the  The  efforts  to  trace  the  origin  of  the 
Hebrew  idea  from  the  etymology  have  not  been 
Term.  satisfactory.  It  has  been  connected 
(by  Fleischer,  Delitzsch,  and  Baudis- 
fin)  with  a  root  Jfadhadh,  ''  to  cut  off,  to  separate/' 
and  so  appears  to  have  a  purely  negative  connota- 
tion. But  the  word  itself  does  not  tell  from  what  or 
for  what  the  separation  takes  place,  leaving  more 
exact  definition  to  be  made  by  the  limiting  ex- 
pressions. Another  derivation  proposed  (especially 
by  Dillmann,  on  Isa.  vi.  3  and  in  his  AlUekament- 
liche  Theologie)  is  from  a  root  found  in  Arabic  and 
Ethiopic,  kada,  "to  be  pure,  clear "  (Assyrian 
kuddushu,  *'  brilliant  **;  cf.  Hebr.  hadhash,  *'  new, 
shining  **).  This  derivation  has  the  advantage  over 
the  other  that  etymologically  it  gives  a  positive  as 
against  a  negative  sense  which  applies  easily  to  deity 
and  to  divine  things.  Yet  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  holiness  in  the  Old  Testament  is  not  necessarily 
conjoined  with  the  idea  of  brilliance.  In  the  his- 
torical usage  of  the  Old  Testament  kadhosh  has 
always  a  religious  sense,  and  a  better  knowledge 
will  be  gained  from  examination  of  the  historical 
usage  than  from  investigation  of  etymological  possi- 
bilities. Such  an  examination  involves  the  double 
question,  what  holiness  means  as  applied  to  things 
and  persons  and  as  applied  to  God. 

Objects,  times,  and  the  like  are  called  holy  when 
they  belong  to  God,  are  devoted  or  dedicated  to 
him,  are  then  no  longer  "  profane  or 
2.  Holiness  common,"  and  so  are  excluded  from 
in  Objects,  ordinary  use.  Examples  of  such  things 
are  the  temple,  the  tabernacle,  and  their 
belongings,  the  Sabbath  and  festivals,  and  heaven 
as  God's  dwelling-place  (Lev.  vi.  9  sqq.,  xix.;  Isa. 
Iviii.  13,  Ivii.  15).  In  such  cases  the  idea  of  separa- 
tion is  consequent  upon  the  holiness  of  the  things; 
holiness  is  primary,  separation  is  secondary.  The 
relation  of  the  notion  to  persons  is  well  exemplified 
in  Num.  xvi.  5,  7.  Priests  and  priestly  persons  are 
holy  doubtless  because  they  belong  to  God;  but 
in  this  passage  a  weightier  circumstance  enters  than 
mere  external  relationship — there  is  involved  per- 
sonal cjuality.  Whoever  belongs  to  God  must  have 
the  essential  character  which  accompanies  such  relsr 
tioiiship.  This  is  brought  out  in  relation  to  the 
Nazirite  in  Num.  vi.  5  sqq.,  and  with  especial 
clearness  in  I  Sam.  xxi.  6  in  connection  with  the 
gift  of  the  shewbread  to  David.  So,  according  to 
Lev.  xxi.  6  sqq.,  it  is  expected  of  the  Levite  that  his 
relation  to  deity  and  the  consequent  holiness  will 
affect  and  govern  his  external  relations — he  will  not 
make  himself  impure  by  contact  with  a  corpse,  by 
shaving  his  head,  or  by  taking  other  than  a  virgin  as 


his  wife.    Another  kind  of  holiness  is  stated  in  Ih 
iv.  3,  where  those  remaining  in  Jerusalem  are  hdy 
but  because  the  ''filth"  of  the  women  is  waabec 
away  and  Zion  's  blood-guiltiness  is  done  away.    Tbt 
underlying  fact  here,  too,  is  not  mere  relaticmship  to 
deity,  but  ethical  quality  is  implied  (cf.  Isa.  i.  26). 
The  same  idea  comes  out  in  relation  to  the  people 
as  a  whole  in  Num.  xvi.  3,  in  that  they  are  ho^  jiut 
as  the  priests  are  holy  (verse  5).  Tbej 
3.  Holiness  belong   to   God,    who   dwells  amoq; 
in  the      them;     they  are  in  a  connection  of 
People,     special  nearness  to  him,  are  his  pos- 
session, and  have  the  right  of  approteh 
to  him  (cf.  Ex.  xix.  4  sqq.),  and  consequently  are 
under   certain   obligations   to   exhibit  ethical  or 
religious  qualities.    Holiness  here,  therefore,  implin 
a  condition  and  a  demand;   it  involves  both  euhie 
and  ethical  requirements  (Lev.  xix.  2,  "  Ye  sball 
be  holy:  for  I  the  Lord  your  God  am  holy  '*).  Thii 
is  the  point  of  view  of  the  entire  Holiness  Code  in 
Lev.  XI.  sqq.,  especially  xi.  44-45,  which  gives  ex- 
pressly both  external  ritual  and  ethical  duties. 
Thus  the  double  conception  of  holiness  comes  to 
light.    On  the  one  side  Israel,  as  exemplifying  the 
holiness  of  God,  is  not  to  touch  or  deal  with  certsiB 
impure  things,  and  is  to  keep  certain  obeervanoeSf 
on  the  other,  Israel  is  to  honor  father  and  motheYi 
to  do  righteousness,  to  practise  charity  and  escte'* 
evil.    So  in  Ex.  xix.  6-6  it  appears  that  if  Isria*' 
keeps  the  conmiands  of  God  it  will  be  God's  posse* 
sion  and  a  kingdom  of  priests  and  a  holy  peo{>^ 
showing  the  underlying  conception  of  character    * 
belonging  essentially  to  the  idea.    And  this  is  root>« 
in  the  thought  of  the  possession  by  God  of  the  peoE>J 
which  is  to  be  holy.   The  conception  of  separation.  SJ 
therefore,  throughout  only  secondary. 

The  term  kadhosh  in  its  application  to  God,  ho"^ 

ever,  implies  throughout,  both  etymologically  »** 

historically,  a  negative  sense.  If  thuci^ 

4.  The      and  persons  are  not  in  themselves  hol3 

Primitive    but  are  so  because  they  belong  to  GcMj 

Content  of  holiness  as  applied  to  him  must  involve 

"  Holiness.''  what  is  essential  to  his  attributes    * 

deity  and  what  is  worthy  of  him.  3^ 

just  what  this  involves  is  not  stated  in  the  C>» 

Testament  in  any  simple  formula  which  is  good^  f^^ 

all  steps  in  the  development  which  the  idea  certaing 

underwent.    In  early  times  in  the  mind  of  the  peop*| 

the  holiness  of  God  implied  something  fearful  »^^ 

unapproachable;  in  the  height  of  the  prophetical. 

the  content  was  strongly  ethical;    in  the  law  ^^ 

whatever  was  connected  with  it  the  transcended^ 

of  God  came  out  as  the  motive  of  the  ritual  ^^ 

service.    The  earlier  and  popular  notion  comes  ^> 

in  such  passages  as  Lev.  x.  2-3;    I  Sam.  vi-   ^ 

where  the  idea  of  God  is  that  of  a  power  who    ^ 

destruction  punishes  those  who  by  coming  ^^^ 

him  invade  his  holiness.    To  such  a  being  acoe*  ^J 

be  had  only  through  painstaking  preparation  ?^ 

care.    The  inclusion  of  this  idea  in  the  late  P^ 

Code  proves  only  how  tenaeious  the  idea  ^b^^^ 

But  this  is  only  one  side  of  the  thought.   Ab  ^^fz 

as  God  came  to  be  ooneelvQd  m  an  etUnal  b^^ 

Ifodhotk  came  to  ba^B  aa  ettiiad  ccmient,  noi 


cause  in  itself  it 
was  ai^lied  to  ddftj 


'mm,* 


but  bmi^ 


t 


t  tribut«(l.  So  Amoa  (ii,  6-7)  speaks  of  the  unethical 
I  dealings  of  Israel  aa  acts  which  profane  the  holy 
name  ofYahwoh.  The  "holy*'  name 
5.  Ethical  of  Yahweh  is  his  name  and  his  being  as 
Content  of  Clod  of  Israel  and  of  the  world, 
'Holiness."  and  since  this  being  is  regarded  aa 
ethical  in  essence,  the  conception  of 
f  holiness  k  that  of  ethical  purity.  When,  then,  in  Amos 
iv.  2  God  swears  by  his  holiness,  it  doea  not  mean  by 
his  majesty;  and  when,  in  vi.  8,  he  swears  by  himself 
be  must  swear  at  least  by  hm  ethical  majeHly  and 
sublimity.  Similariy,  in  Hoa.  xi.  9GtKl  is  represented 
I  8S  asserting  the  tlifference  between  himself  and  man 
as  the  ground  why  he  is-ill  not  utterly  destroy 
Ephraim.  This  ethic4il  content  mu^t  exifit  al'K)  in 
the  passage  Isa,  vi.  3  sqq.,  where  the  prophet  as  a 
sinful  man  fears  lest  he  be  consiuned  by  the  holy 
God,  because  as  a  sinful  man  he  ha.s  come  near  to 
the  ethically  pure  and  sublime  Being.  The  idea 
of  the  unapproacliability  of  God  remains,  but  it  is 
spirituahzed  and  totally  changed.  So  in  the  sj>eech 
of  the  seraphim  a  difference  is  expressed  in  the  words 
'*  holy  *'  and  ^*  glory  *'  {tabkodh)',  the  first  expresses 
the  essence  of  God's  being,  the  second  the  external 
man  if  esta t  ion  of  H  is  hoi  i  nesa .  S  im  j  la  rly  t he  prophet 
speaks  of  the?  '^  Holy  One  of  Israel  "  when  he  wishes 
to  express  the  inner  essence  of  Go<l  as  related  to 
Israel,  while,  as  suggested  by  Ps,  xviii.,  the  ex- 
pression **  glory  of  Israel  "  is  available  to  convey 
the  ideA  of  his  externa!  manifestations.  Yet  the 
two  ideiis  of  holiness  and  glorification  are  brought 
together  in  Lev.  x.  3,  in  which  God  is  sanctified  to 
the  priests  and  glorified  to  the  people.  The  people 
the  glory  of  Yahweh,  the  priests  have  closer 
und  know  more*  of  his  essentia!  character- 
Israel  began  to  express  the  idea  of  God 
in  an  emphatic  exposition  of  his  ethical  anii  spiritual 
character,  the  growth  of  the  notion  of 
6.  Holiness  holiness  in  this  sense  became  more  ex- 
AS  Iran-  tended*  This  took  form  in  the  idea  of 
scendence.  transcendence  and  sublimity,  and  is 
found  especially  in  Ezekiel  and  the 
Prieet  Code  expressing  itself  not  merely  in  the 
ethical,  but  also  in  the  cultic  and  ceremonial  purity 
of  mankind.  It  is  this  thought  which  dominates 
the  legal  provisions,  that  Israel  is  to  exemplify  the 
.liotiDeeB  of  Go<1.  Ami  the  sense  of  the  sin  of  man 
tnhaneed  the  emphasis  upon  the  transcendence  and 
ftupermundnne  essence  of  deity  and  the  recession  of 
deity  to  a  distance  from  man.  So  it  is  at  this  point 
that  the  idea  of  separateness  reenters.  And  the 
aeparat^ness  of  Israel  from  the  Gentiles  but  mirrors 
that  of  Goci  from  the  world,  viewed  in  this  aspect 
(Lev.  XX.  26)-  But  the  ethical  remains  dominant. 
Dishonoring  of  parents  is  forbidden,  not  because 

Bi  it  is  heathen,  but  because  it  is  unethical.  The 
point  of  view  comes  out  in  Ezekiel,  though  not 
the  same  emphasis.  Thus  in  xxxvi.  25  sqq.  the 
^—.^jcation  from  ail  defilement  and  the  renewing  of 
the  heart  through  the  spirit  of  God  is  the  essence 
of  the  eanctifjing  activity  of  God* 

A  review  of  the  entire  case  as  presented  in  the 
Old  Testament  makes  evident  that  it  is  not  a  proper 
Oonclusion  to  assert  that  the  idea  of  the  holiness  of 
God  is  but  one  side  of  his  essentia!  being;  rathiT 
it  is  the  comprehensive  designation  for  the  total 


content  of  the  divine  Being  in  his  relation  to  the 
external  world.  So  that  the  "holiness'*  of  God 
ex|>re.*!se5  all  tlmt  is  implied  in  the  word  kabhofih, 
"  glory  ";  while  the  latter  expresses  in  particular 
the  di%  ine  majesty.  The  development  of  the  thougiit 
tiierefore  shows  first  an  extension  from  the  popular 
idea  of  unapproachableness  to  that  of  sublimated 
ethical  purity  which  sinks  again  to  a  partial  ex- 
pression of  externalized  or  transcendental  separa- 
tion. (R-  KiTTEL.) 

Several  words  are  used  to  convey  the  idea  of  holi- 
ness in  the  New  Testament — hagioa,  fmgnm,  and 
derivatives  from  these.  Hagiazein  signifies  to  cause 
to  share  in  GotPs  holiness,  whether  the  act  is  re- 
ferred to  God  or  to  men.  Hagiasmos  designates 
either  the  process  of  making  holy 
7.  Usage  in  (I  Thess.  iv.  3;    I  Pet.  i.  2)  or  the  re- 

the  Wew  stdt  of  this  process  (Rom.  v.  22,  vi.  19; 
Testament.  Heb.  xii.  14).  Hugwmnl  stands  for 
the  holy  cliaract^r  which  corresponds 
to  the  gospel  (II  Cor.  vii.  1;  I  Thess,  iii.  13),  also 
for  the  inner  spirit  of  Jesus  (Rom.  i.  4).  Hagiotes 
describes  either  the  holy  character  of  man  (11  Cor. 
i.  12)  or  of  God  (Heb.  xii.  10).  Htignos,  from  the 
same  root  as  hagim,  in  the  New  Testament  as  in 
classical  Greek  refers  to  chastity  (Tit.  ii.  5;  I  Pet. 
iii.  2),  to  sincerity  (II  Cor.  xi.  2-3)  or  freedom  from 
defilement  (Phil.^iv.  8;  I  Tim.  v.  22;  Jas.  iii.  17). 
H agios  hke  hagiazein  has  reference  either  to  Got! 
or  to  some  aspect  of  liis  creation,  especially  men,  as 
objects  of  God's  electing  anrl  retleeming  grace.  In 
general  holiness  is  api>lic*d  (1)  to  God.  It  repn*- 
sents  his  ethical  purity  and  perfection  manifested 
in  reaction  against  ein,  but  also  in  cleansing  and 
finally  redeeming  those  whom  he  elects  (Luke  i. 
49;  John  xvii.  11;  1  Pet.  i.  15-16).  (2)  Since  holi- 
ness is  the  es.sential  characteristic  of  God,  the  same 
is  true  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  He  is  holy,  as  the 
principle  of  the  divine  self-communication  (I  Cor, 
ii.  10;  Mark  xi.  13),  the  permanent  principle  of  the 
new  life  (Mark  i.  8;  Rom.  xv.  16;  Tit.  iii.  5),  and 
of  special  divine  gifts  (Luke  i.  15,  35^  67).  (3)  Jesus 
as  holy  occupies  a  unique  relation  to  God  (Mark  i. 
24;  Luke  iv.  34;  John  vi.  tFJ;  Acts  iv.  30),  and  in 
virtue  of  an  act  of  self-dedication  (John  xvii.  19) 
he  stands  in  a  peculiar  relation  to  men,  partly  with 
references  to  his  name  or  mystic  union  with  him, 
and  partly  as  the  cause  of  their  sanctification  (I  Cor. 
vi.  ll.i.  2;  Eph.  V.  26;  Heb.  ii.  11).  (4)  Holiness 
is  also  applietl  to  men  who  are  called  to  share  the 
holiness  of  God  (John  xvii.  17;  I  Cor.  i.  2;  11  Cor. 
vii.  1;  Eph.  i.  4);  or  they  are  designated  simply 
as  holy  or  saints  (Mark  vi.  20;  Luke  i.  70;  Eph. 
i.  1,  iii.  5;  Rev.  xiii.  10),  or  there  is  here  the  char- 
acteristic term  for  Clirislians  in  general  (Acts  ix. 
13,  XX.  32;  I  Cor.  xvi.  1),  It  is  also  the  descrip- 
tion of  those  w^ho  are  set  apart  for  the  service  of 
God  (cf.  John  x.  36).  (5)  The  term  has  further 
to  do  with  i)ersons  and  things  set  apart  as  already 
belonging  to  God  (*'  the  name/'  Luke  xi.  2;  ''  blood 
of  the  covenant,'*  Heb.  x.  29;  **  Christ  as  Lord," 
1  Pet.  iii.  15),  or  as  associated  with  God  for  an 
ethical  end  {**  every  creature,^'  I  Tim.  iv,  5;  "  ves- 
sels unto  honor,"  II  Tim.  ii.  21).  (6)  Finally  it 
concerns  objects  which  derive  their  character  from 
their  relation  to  God,  as  a  given  place  (Matt,  xxiv. 
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15;  Acts  xxi.  28),  dty  (Rev.  xxi.  2),  law  (Rom. 
vii.  21),  the  Scriptures  (Rom.  i.  2),  calling  (II  Tim. 
i.  9),  covenant  (Luke  i.  72),  and  nation  (I  Pet.  ii. 
9).  From  the  foregoing,  it  is  evident  that  while 
the  idea  of  holiness  in  the  New  Testament  follows 
lines  already  clearly  marked  in  the  Old  Testament, 
it  is  characterized  by  a  distinctive  difference.  It 
is,  e.g.,  finally  emancipated  from  all  ceremonial  as- 
sociations. As  applied  to  God,  it  is  no  longer  as 
in  contemporary  Judaism  connected  with  tran- 
scendence in  the  sense  of  exaltation  and  aloofness 
from  the  world  and  men.  Its  sole  reference  is  as 
in  Hos.  xi.  9  to  the  inner  essence  of  the  nature  of 
God,  whether  God  is  thought  of  as  a  personal  being 
or  in  relation  to  men.  It  is  true  that  holiness  as 
the  designation  of  God  is  far  less  frequent  in  the  New 
than  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  term  holiness  is 
giving  place  to  that  of  love,  but  this  does  not  justify 
the  contention  of  Ritschl  that  its  meaning  in  the  New 
Testament  is  lacking  in  clearness  and  that  it  is  not 
valid  for  Christianity  (Jtutification  and  Reconcilia- 
tion, iii.  255,  Edinburgh,  1900).  No  tension  is  af- 
firmed as  between  holiness  and  love;  holiness  is 
rather  the  essential  quality  of  love  viewed  in  rela- 
tion to  the  inner  side  of  God's  character  as  perfect 
consistency  with  the  ethical  ideal  of  personality. 
As  applied  to  men,  holiness  is  also  freed  from  all 
ceremonial  content  and  refers  only  to  their  God  or 
Christlike  character  and  deeds. 

In  theology,  the  holiness  of  God  has  several  ref- 
erences— an  immanent  predicate  of  his  nature,  a 
transitive  attribute  of  activity,  which,  moreover, 
sustains  a  particular  relation  to  love  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  atonement.  As  an  immanent  predicate  of 
the  divine  Being,   it  designates  the  inmost  and 

fundamental  essence  of  God  in  which 

8.  In       all  other  properties  are  embraced  and 

Theology,   from   which   all   activities   originate. 

Something  of  its  etymological  signifi- 
cance has  always  climg  to  it;  God  is  supramundane, 
exaltcil,  incorniptible,  absolutely  unique.  In  com- 
parison with  the  defects  and  impurity  of  the  world, 
he  is  the  perfectly  pure  and  spotless  One.  Holi- 
ness in  God  is  the  "  infinite  beauty  and  excellence 
of  his  nature  "  (Jonathan  Edwards,  Essay  on  the 
Trimly,  cd.  G.  P.  Fisher,  p.  97,  New  York,  1903), 
*'  the  perfect  agreement  of  the  diNnne  willing  with 
the  divine  being  "  (G.  Thomasius,  Christi  Person 
und  Werk,  i.  137,  Erlangen,  1856),  "  Conformity  to 
his  own  perfect  nature  "  (W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  Dogmatic 
Theology,  i.  362,  New  York,  1888).  On  account  of 
this  inner  essential  excellence,  God  is  the  abso- 
lutely good  Being;  from  this  fact  springs  his  eth- 
ical sovereignty;  here  too  is  found  the  principle 
which  determines  his  redemptive  activity.  Holi- 
ness is  also  a  transitive  attribute  of  God.  In  this 
sense  it  was  defined  by  Baier  as  the  "  rectitude  of 
the  divine  will  in  virtue  of  which  he  wills  all  that 
is  just  and  good  in  accordance  with  his  eternal 
law."  Quenstedt  held  that  it  is  the  "  supreme, 
faultless  purity  in  God  which  demands  from  his 
creatures  a  corresponding  purity."  According  to 
Schleiermacher  it  is  the  "  legislative  divine  causal- 
ity in  human  life."  Holiness  is  that  attribute  in 
God  by  which  in  all  his  relations  to  moral  beings 
he  maintains  and  realizes  his  ethical  periection. 


Thus  "  he  is  the  one  unoonditioned  Law  of  the  good, 
the  Power  which  both  must  and  does  react  aguut 
the  e^-il "  (F.  A.  B.  Nitxsch,  DognuOik,  p.  415, 
Freiburg,  1902).    It  is  therefore  directed  not  merdy 
to  the  conquest  and  eradication  of  sin,  but  to  tie 
creation  and  periection  of  the  highest  good  and 
the  kingdom  of  God.    So  far  as  hdiness  invol?ei 
the  consistency  of  God's  holy  action  with  reference 
to  men,  it  is  designated  as  RighteousnesB  (q.v.). 
Since  the  Reformatio!),  holiness  has  been  oonoeind 
with  special  regard  to  love:    holiness  the  funda- 
mental attribute  of  God,  love  conditioned  $ad 
limited  by  it.    Thus,  it  has  been  affirmed  that  God 
may  be  merciful  but  he  must  be  just.    Mercy  maj 
exist  under  conditions  which  preclude  its  expie»> 
sion;  holiness,  never,  since  the  very  ezistenoe  of 
holiness  is  dependent  on  its  being  exercised.    Ueaj 
is  therefore  optional,  but  justice  is  necessitated. 
The  significance  of  this  conception  of  the  rehtiao 
of  holiness  to  love  appears  in  the  doctrine  of  tint 
atonement,  where  the  application  of  mercy— onoe 
justice  is  satisfied — is  limited  to  those  whom  God 
has  chosen  (Calvin,  InMiUea,  III.,  xxiii.  11;  J. 
Owen,  Work;  "  Dissertation  on  the  Divine  Jus- 
tice," X.  483-624;  W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  op,  at.,  i.  21»- 
219,  319-390;   A.  H.  Strong,  Systematic  TJuof^n, 
i.  296,  Philadelphia,  1907).    Holiness  and  love  hai« 
also  been  related  to  each  other  as  distinct  attri- 
butes of  God,  but  yet  not  as  implying  conflict  or 
requiring  reconciliation.    God's  action  in  redemp- 
tion thus  equally  expresses  both  qualities,  and  eaeh 
of  these  is  as  fundamental  as  the  other.    The  dis- 
tinction between  holiness  and  love,  however,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  love  is  regarded  as  primarily  emo- 
tional in  content,  is  hard  to  maintain  and  in  the 
discusion  tends  to  fade  out  (W.  N.  Clarke,  ChriiHo^ 
Theology,  pp.  83-93,  New  York,  1898).    The  t»- 
son  for  this  is  not  far  to  seek.    If  love  is  regarded 
as  the  supreme  designation  of  God  in  the  New  Tc^ 
tament  (I  John  iv.  16),  we  shall  find  in  the  histc*t 
of  the  idea  of  God  the  explanation  of  what  wo^ 
otherwise  not  be  clear.     Holiness,  God's  elcvat''^ 
above  the  world,  his  ethical  absoluteness,  his  'f^^ 
sistent  reaction  against  sin,  and  as  such  the  m^^  ^ 
ideal  of  his  people's  life,  was  the  earlier  foriL^^ 
the  idea  of  God  (Lev.  xx.  2).    Later,  both  ex^^^J* 
ence  and  reason  yielded  up  that  wider  interpr^^^ 
tion  of  the  character  of  God  in  relation  to  i^^ 
which  is  registered  in  the  term  "  righteousne^^^ 
In  Jesus'  consciousness,  however,  appears  the  P^ 
disclosure  of  the  divine  nature  and  will;    the  1^- 
therhood  of  God  lays  bare  the  hidden  depths      ^ 
God's  being.     The  association  of  the  terms  *'  hol}^'^ 
and  **  righteous  "  in  Jesus'  prayer  in  the  upjr:^' 
room  as  descriptive  of  "  Father  "  is  in  the  higb^* 
degree  significant   (John   xvii.    11,   25).     Instea-^ 
therefore,  of  being  left  behind  in  Christianity  (<^^ 
A.  Ritschl,  Justification  and  Reconciliation,  iii.  255^' 
or  regarding  it  as  antagonistic  to  love,  *'  holine^  ^ 
and  "  righteousness  "  are  the  earlier  yet  integral 
forms  through  which  God  was  leading  his  people  tS' 
the  perfect  knowledge  of  himself  as  love.     It  is  a-^ 
anachronism  in  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  U^^ 
set  holiness  over  against  love,  as  having  to  be  sati^ 
fied  ere  love  can  come  to  expression.    On  the  othe^ 
hand,  to  express  the  divine  purpose  of  love  to  se"^ 
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TV.  The  .Icw^, 

Igdom  of  Holland  (or  the  Netherlands),  on 
m  border  of  Continental  Europe,  has  an 
S,6o0  square  miles  and  a  population  (1905) 
01,  of  whom  about  three-fifths  are  Protes- 
lie  conversion  of  the  Netherlands  was 
der  Dagobert  I.  (628-638),  continued  by 
I  (q.v.),  and  completed  by  Charlemagne 
le  end  of  the  eighth  century.  The  inhab- 
it enjoy  full  religious  liberty.  The  adher- 
he  several  secta  have  equal  ci\41  and  re- 
Ighta  and  privileges,  and  enjoy  complete 
E>f  administration  in  everything  relating  to 
gion  and  its  exercise.  The  several  re- 
dies,  save  the  Christian  Reformed  Church, 
W  body  callei]  **The  Reformed  Churches" 
Irhicb  refuse  such  aid,  are  subsidized 
late.  In  the  northeastern  parts  of  the 
Protestantism  prevails,  in  the  southern 
Cathohcisni,  while  in  the  central  parts 
forms  are  fairly  well  represented.  During 
iury  there  has  been  a  slow  but  steady 
itestants  and  Jews,  and  a  correspond- 
Roman  Catholics. 


1.  Protestant  Churches.— 1 .  Thm  Beformed 
Gbiufch  cNederlanach  Mdrvonzida  Kerkg-enaot- 
aohap):  This  body  took  its  rise  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Refonnation.  Its  doctrines  and  polity  began  to 
be  formulated  as  early  as  15*66,  and  after  passing 
through  successive  revisions  took  a  form  at  the 
Synod  of  Dort  (1619),  which  lasted  with  unimpor- 
tant changes  for  a  couple  of  centuries.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  the  Peace  of  Westphaha  (1648)  that 
the  Refornied  religion  became  the  recognized  re- 
ligion of  the  country.  Its  adherents  constituted 
the  national  church.  In  the  interval  between  1795 
and  1816  the  national  church  suffered  greatly  from 
lack  of  support.  All  income  from  the  state  was  cut 
off,  and  the  clergy  were  reduced  to  the  greatest 
straits.  When  William  I,  became  king  in  1816  he 
called  a  general  synod  (the  first  since  the  Synod  of 
Dort  in  1619)  and  offered  to  support  the  Church  if 
it  would  accept  a  constitution  modified  to  suit  his 
views.  The  Church  yielded ♦  and  the  older  strictly 
Presbirterian  form  of  government  w^as  greatly  mod- 
ified and  naade  bureaucratic.  General  synods  have 
been  held  yearly  since  1816,  but  they  consist  of 
less  than  twenty  members;  and  in  all  the  higher 
church  asaemblieB  administrative  boards  direct  all 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  This  change  in  the  govern- 
ment then  met  w^itb  no  opposition  except  from  the 
class  is  of  Amsterdam,  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth, 
and  eighteenth  volumes  of  whose  minutes  (1790- 
1816)  are  filled  with  memorials,  protests,  and  peti- 
tions relating  to  the  changes  then  occurring  in  the 
government  of  the  Church.  The  constitution, 
finally  accepted  in  1816,  is  still  the  basis  of  the 
existing  church-order,  since  it  gave  shape  to  "  The 
General  Regulations  of  the  Rfjformed  Church  "  made 
in  1852.  Butj  while  these  latter  gave  to  that  body 
greater  independence  than  was  possessed  by  the 
articles  of  1816,  it  was  still  hampered  by  many 
conditions.  These  conditions  were  annulled  in  1870. 
In  1857,  under  the  influence  of  the  Lil>eralfl  and  the 
Romanists,  the  government  banished  religious  in- 
struction from  the  schools;  and  in  1876  it  changed 
the  theological  faculties  in  the  universities  into 
faculties  of  comparative  religion;  but  fimds  were 
granted  to  the  National  Synod  for  special  theo- 
logical instruction.  But,  when  rationalists  secured 
these  professorships,  the  orthodox  party  estab- 
lished a  Free  Reformed  University  at  Amsterdam 
in  1880.  The  same  party  has  secured  free  schools 
all  over  HoUand  iq  which  EvangeHcaJ  religion  is 
taught. 

The  Reformed  Church  embraces  a  large  portion 
of  the  Reformed  elements  in  the  country,  inclu- 
ding the  WttllcKDns,  the  English  Presbyterians,  and 
the  Scotch  congregations.  The  congregations  arc 
divided  into  forty-four  classes  (or  presbyteries), 
and  these  are  subdivided  into  148  smaller  groups, 
called  rings,  or  circuits,  for  convenient  confer- 
ences. There  are  ten  provincial  synods,  and  a 
Walloon  Commission.  There  is  one  general  synod, 
which  consists  of  only  nineteen  members,  thirteen 
of  whom  are  ministers,  and  six  are  elders.  The 
cboice  of  these  is  made  by  the  provincial  synods ^ 
the  members  of  the  latter  being  elected  by  the 
classes.  The  classical  assemblies  are  the  character- 
istic feature  of  the  organism  of  the  Church.    Th^ 
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meet  yearly  for  the  election  of  officers  and  the  con- 
sideration of  such  topics  as  are  presented  to  them 
by  the  synod.  While  in  the  other  assemblies  the 
ministers  are  twice  as  many  as  the  elders,  the  classes 
are  composed  of  all  the  ministers  within  the  boimds 
and  an  elder  from  each  congregation.  The  local 
congregations  are  governed  by  their  consbtories, 
consisting  of  an  equal  number  of  elders  and  deacons. 
Since  1867  the  members  of  the  consistory  have  been 
chosen  by  a  college  of  representatives,  the  latter 
being  chosen  by  the  whole  body  of  adult  members, 
except  those  supported  by  the  poor  funds.  It  is  this 
participation  of  the  members  in  the  elections  which 
has  brought  the  Church  back  to  orthodoxy.  In  1898 
the  Church  had  1,348  churches  and  1,606  ministers. 
The  Walloons  or  French  congregations  are  mostly 
composed  of  the  descendants  of  the  refugees  driven 
by  persecution  from  France  and  Flanders;  but  as 
these  gradually  blended  with  the  Netherlanders 
their  numbers  decreased.  While  in  1815  they  had 
thirty-five  churches  and  forty-seven  ministers,  in 
1898  they  had  only  sixteen  churches  and  twenty- 
four  ministers.  There  have  been  in  all  between 
thirty  and  forty  British  Presbjrterian  churches  in 
Holland  and  Belgium,  not  to  speak  of  English  Con- 
gregational and  Episcopal  churches  and  Quaker 
meetings.  Of  the  Presbyterian  churches  only  those 
of  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  and  Middelburg  remain; 
and  these,  as  well  as  the  Walloon  churches,  arc  now 
included  in  the  Reformed  Church.  The  management 
of  church  property  was  directed  for  a  time  by  de- 
crees of  William  I.,  issued  in  1819  and  1833,  but 
these  decrees  were  annulled  in  1869.  Since  that 
time  most  of  the  congregations  have  placed  them- 
selves under  a  "  Committee  of  Control,"  while  the 
others  are  independent. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  independence  of  Hol- 
land the  ministers  were  generally  trained  at  the 
state  universities,  where  theological  faculties  were 
constituted  for  that  purpose;  yet  a  course  in  the 
universities  was  not  obligatory.  The  law  of  1877 
released  the  faculty  from  the  duty  of  teaching 
the  theology  of  the  confessions,  while  in  each  uni- 
versity two  professors,  nominated  by  the  synod  of 
the  Reformed  Church,  are  charged  with  the  duty 
of  lecturing  on  dogmatic  and  practical  theology. 
During  the  entire  period  of  the  Dutch  Republic  the 
classis  of  Amsterdam  was  the  great  agency  of  Hol- 
land, and  largely  of  all  Continental  Europe,  for 
carrying  on  mission  work  among  twenty  colonies  as 
well  as  among  the  heathen.  Her  deputati  ad  res 
exteras,  as  exhibited  by  their  minutes  and  corre- 
Fpondence,  show  an  amount  of  work  in  this  line 
almost  appalling.  But  neither  foreign  nor  domestic 
missions  are  now  carried  on  by  the  Church  or  its 
officers,  as  such;  yet  the  subject  of  missions  has 
grown  in  interest  during  recent  years.  Besides  the 
Moravian  Society,  which  has  long  labored  in  the 
West  Indies,  there  was  for  many  years  only  the 
Netherlands  Missionary  Society,  founded  in  1797. 
But  in  1881  no  less  than  ten  missionary  societies 
existed  for  sending  missionaries  to  non-Christian 
countries.  There  is  also  one  society  laboring  es- 
pecially among  the  Jews.  The  number  of  the  church 
members  in  the  Dutch  missions  is  about  100,000. 
They  have  200  schools  attended  by  about  14,000 


scholars.  The  public  schools  of  HoIUuk 
confessionless,  but  there  are  hundreds  ( 
parochial  schools  supported  by  Protestai 
man  Catholics.  Two  considerable  assod&t 
been  formed,  one  in  1860  and  another  ii 
support  and  extend  such  schools.  Evange 
is  carried  on  by  several  associations  of 
Activity  in  this  direction,  as  well  as  otl 
thropic  work,  for  example,  work  for 
children,  for  fallen  women,  for  the  blind,  c 
on  the  increase;  but  the  desirable  coopen 
the  religious  bodies  is  yet  wanting. 

8.  The  Ohristian  Beformed  Chnroh  (01 
Gtereformeerde  Kerkon):  At  the  general 
1816  (see  above)  a  slight,  though  importa 
in  the  subscription  form  for  candidates  | 
sion  for  a  great  controversy.  The  quee 
whether  the  standards  of  doctrine  were  aul 
because  they  agreed  with  the  Word  of  ( 
far  as  they  agreed  therewith.  The  sync 
gave  the  right  to  every  candidate  to  decic 
himself.  This,  it  was  believed,  gave  libei 
introduction  of  all  manner  of  error,  as  i 
its  propagation.  Royal  mandates  also  o 
fered  with  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Chi 
"  New  Regulations  "  adopted  in  1816  ai 
ministrative  committees  then  formed 
everything.  With  the  deposition  of  o; 
Evangelical  ministers,  De  Cock,  because 
not  conform  in  certain  matters,  a  crisis  can 
and  the  Evangelical  party  came  into  ooi 
the  authorities,  and  a  secession  was  resol 
The  movement  was  supported  by  Da  i 
Groen  van  Prinsterer,  although  they  nev 
old  Church.  It  was  embarrassed,  howei 
ancient  law,  forbidding  the  assembling  t 
more  than  twenty  persons,  outside  the  i 
churches,  for  public  worship.  In  1836  a  ro^ 
repeated  in  1841,  confirmed  this  law,  yet 
out  a  way  by  which  new  congregations 
legally  constituted.  The  seceders  orgs 
Christian  Reformed  Church,  declaring  tha 
not  wish  to  secede  from  the  Church,  but 
the  bureaucratic  administrative  conunitt< 
multitudes  soon  joined  them.  In  1836 
synodical  meeting  was  held.  Revivals  fol 
purer  preaching  of  the  Word,  and  new 
were  organized;  but  many  fines  and  impr 
followed.  The  result  was  that  emigr 
determined  upon  by  several  pastors  with  t 
flocks.  These  began  to  come  to  America  al 
settling  in  Michigan  and  other  States  of  t 
West.  After  half  a  century  these  pilgr 
churches,  partly  under  their  own  name  a 
under  the  Reformed  Church  in  America, 
ber  about  400  (see  Reformed  Church: 
decrees  in  Holland,  in  1849,  1852,  1868, 
all  restrictions.  The  separated  churches 
secured  a  legal  standing,  except  that  the 
no  support  from  the  state.  These  churc 
to  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Syno 
and  thus  stand  in  agreement  with  the 
Church  in  America.  Their  general  synod 
ennially.  In  1854  they  established  their  \ 
school  at  Kampen;  and  in  1879  arranger 
also  made  for  higher  education  by  the  U 
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the  Free  University  of  Amsterdam.     This  thriving 

ChiLirch  in  Holland  hati  776  churches  in  1860 

4O0  in  1900.     It  haa  exert€<l  a  most  happy  in- 

mcG  upon  the  old  Reformed  Church  by  reviving 

tbepo^w^er  of  the  Reformation  faith  In  tliat  body. 

fn  1S&2  a  uuion  was  cffecteJ  Ijelwecn  the  Spiod  of 
'*  The    Ohristian  Reformed  Church  '* — with  the  ex- 
ceptiOTx    of  ft  small  protesting  body— an^l  a  certain 
Provisional  Synod  of  "  Dutch  Re formefl  Churches/' 
lOWTi    «t»  the  "  Doleerende  Kerken/'  originating  in 
a.ncl  claiminp:  to  be  the  succej^ors  In  doctrine 
the  Synod  of  Dort  of  Hi  19.    These  united  bodies 
;yle    t-Hc?rnseh'es   the   Reformed    Churches    in   the 
"Ketherl».nds  ('"  de  Gercformecrde  Kerkpn  in  Neder- 
lanti'*>.       They  ha%*e  more  than  700  churches  and 
^present,  one- tenth  of  the  entire  popubtion.    This 
new  botiy  at  once  gave  notice  to  all  other  Reformed 
Of  PT»st>yterian  chyrches,  in  all  lands,  of  its  forma- 
tion,   its    doctrine  and    polity,  and    invited  corr^ 
spondence  and  exchange  of  delegalen.  The  Reformed 
ChurcH    in   America  at  once    entered    into  corre- 
gpondence  with  this  body ^  and  appoints  delegates 
«!gyla.r\y  to  its  triennial  general  sj^nods. 

®» "^lie  liUtberan  Church:  The    Reformation    in 

Holland  st-arted    simultaneously    with,    but    indc- 

P«nderx(,ly  of,   the  Lutheran  Reformation   in  Ger- 

"^'^y;     but  Lutherans  soon  penetrated  also  into 

HoUand.    This  fonn  of  Protestantism,  liowever*  was 

y^ya  of  minor  importance  in  tlwit  country.    The 

™^  OoDgTCigation  was  at  \V(M*rden,  which  adopted 

^  A^ugsburg  Confession  in  1566.     In  1605  a  union 

^^^  eflTectad  among  seven  Lutheran  minist<?rs,  who 

^K^"^©*!  on  a  system  of  faitli  and  a  liturgy.     This 

unioti  developed  by  16rJ  into  the  so-called   '*  Lu- 

tberan  Brotherhoml/'  which  held  conventions  once 

^  five  years.     The  last  Lutheran  synod  nnder  the 

^l>ublic  met  in  1696,    In  1818  King  William  L  gave 

*   Hew  organisation  to  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 

*^UTch.    This  was  modified  in  1855  and  again  in 

^^5^,  150  as  to  render  the  Church  indcf^cndent  of  all 

■^'^t^  control.     Since    1819   their   synoil    has   held 

*f^«xual   meetings,    consisting    of   fifteen   members, 

^tkt  of  whom  are  ministers.    Elach  local  church  is 

S^Vfirne^j  by  ^  consistory.    At  firet  their  minbters 

^*>  all  educated   in  Germany,  but  in   1816  a  Lu- 

*J*^rai]  seminary  was  founded  in  Amsterdam.     Like 

*' *   other  Protestan t  bo<l ies .  t his  ch u rc h  w as  alTe c terl , 

n^Ckiig  <»p  less,  by  the  rationaliMu  of  the  period.     A 

r^^<:tion  began  about  1791,  and  a  rupture  occurred 

^fet.M-een  the  rationalists  and  tliosc  who  insisted  on 

'^^Xiniing  to  the  old  confessions  and  liturgy.     An 

^Id  Lutheran    Church  "    finally   obtained    legal 

*^iiding  in  1835,  and  further  legal  confirmation  in 

^^66.    Its  affairs  are  directed  by  an  assembly  of 

5^vrnteen  members,  nine  of  whom  must  be  tninistera. 

^ndidates  for  the  ministry  were  at  first  instructed 

diifcrent  schools  in  Amsterdam,  but  since  1877 

the  University  of  Amsterdam,  where  a  Lutheran 

BUDister  teaches  theology.     The  shnq?  differences 

between  the  two  bodies  gradually  subsided,  and  in 

'A  ihey  were  reunited.    The  Evangelical  Lutheran 

lUrch  is  divided  into  the  Keven  districts  of  Amster- 

danir  Rotterdam,   The   Hague,  Utrecht,   Haarlem. 

Groaingeo,    and    Hertogenbo.sch,   and   numbers  at 

preamt  forty-uine  congregations  and  nine  mission 

flOflgtegations,  with  sixty-one  active  ministers.    The 
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seminary  of  this  body  is  connected  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  /Vmsterdam,  The  Revived  (Herstcld)  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Church  has  at  present  eight  con- 
gregations with  eleven  active  pastors.  All  these 
c-ongregations  are  free  to  call  their  pastors  and  are 
independent  in  government.  There  are  also  churches 
styled  the  Evangelical  Brotherhood  at  Zeist  and 
Haarlem  J  and  German  Evangelical  churches  at  The 
Hague,  Rotterdam,  and  Amat^^rdam, 

4.  Baptists:  This  body  is  often  called  Mennonites 
from  Menno  Simons  (q.v,).  They  rejected  infant 
baptism.  For  a  time  they  had  no  central  organiza- 
tion, and  hence  several  divisions  existed  among 
them,  but  these  were  harmonized  in  1650.  Doc- 
trinal differences  subset [uently  sprang  up.  The 
orthodox  took  the  name  of  Zonists^  and  the  liberals 
that  of  Lamist-s.  The  names  were  derived  from  the 
armorial  bearings  of  their  respective  locjilities;  but 
in  ISO!  the  two  divisions  reunited.  One  special 
feature  of  tliis  Church  is  its  confessional  freedom. 
There  is  no  common  standard  of  doctrine.  Whoever 
makee  a  sincere  confession  of  sin,  and  promises  to 
lead  a  righteous  life^  is  admitted  to  meniL^rship, 
without  regard  to  his  views  of  the  person  and  work 
of  Christ.  As  a  rule,  only  regularly  educated  persons 
enter  the  ministrj%  but  there  is  also  a  class  of  '*  ex- 
horters."  In  1811  a  General  Society  was  fomietl 
for  the  encouragement  of  theological  education  and 
for  the  support  of  the  ministry  among  the  poorer 
congregations.  At  the  same  time  they  enlarged  the 
curricuhim  of  their  aeiiiinar3%  which  was  founded  in 
1731.  They  had  in  18^8  116  congregations.  All 
the  congregations  have  perfect  freedom  in  calling 
ministers  atid  arc  independent  in  goveniment,  Sec 
Mennonites,  [Thero  are  in  the  Netherlands  sev- 
eral Baptist  churches  of  the  Anglo-American  type. 

A.  H.  N.] 

5,  Bern  oust  rants:  This  body,  dating  from  about 
1618,  in  pegulalions  revised  in  1879  set  forth  the  aim 
of  the  body  to  be  "  to  further  the  Christian  life  on 
the  basia  of  the  Gospel ^  while  at  the  same  time  hold- 
ing fast  to  freedom  and  toleration,"  The  control 
of  the  body  is  vest^  in  an  assembly  which  meets 
annually.  It  is  composed  of  the  professors,  all  the 
ministers,  delegates  from  the  congregations,  and  a 
few  others.  A  permanent  conunitlee  of  five  mem- 
bers executes  the  resolutions  of  the  assembly,  and 
supervises  the  administration.  But  this  body  is 
gradually  declining.  The  Church  of  Rotterdam  is 
their  principal  church,  having  about  6(X>  members. 
They  have  freedom  in  making  culls  and  are  inde- 
pendent  in  government.     See  Remonstrants. 

II.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church;  At  the  time  of 
the  Reformation  the  Netherlands  belonged  to  the 
bishopric  of  Utrecht.  In  1559  thb  wm  made  an 
archbishopric.  After  the  death  of  Ferdinand 
Schenk  van  Toutenberg  in  15S0»  the  last  archbishop, 
the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  Holland  were  adminis- 
tered by  apostolic  vicars.  From  1717  onward  pap&l 
legatees  took  control.  They  were  called  vioe-superi* 
ors  and  dwelt  at  Cologne  or  Brussels.  Since  1840 
Dutch  ecclesiastical  affairs  have  been  under  a  papal 
internuncio  at  The  Hague,  and  three  apostohc 
vicars,  located  at  Hertogenbosch,  Breda*  and  Lim- 
bursch.  The  overthrow  of  the  Slate  Church  in  1796 
led  to  renewed  activity  among  the  Romanists^    The 
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hierarchy  was  reestablished  in  1853,  with  a  great 
increase  of  priests.  Many  of  the  priests  are  en^iged 
in  schools  and  administration.  In  the  reconstituted 
hierarchy  Holland  forms  one  province,  divided  into 
five  dioceses,  namely,  the  archbishopric  of  Utrecht, 
with  suffragans  at  Haarlem,  Hertogenbosch,  Breda, 
and  Roermond.  Each  diocese  has  a  chapter,  con- 
sisting of  a  dean  and  eight  canons,  who  are  the 
bishop's  council  and  who  meet  monthly.  In  case  of 
vacancies  they  name  three  persons,  from  whom  the 
pope  selects  the  successor.  Each  diocese  has  a 
seminary  for  priests,  under  the  bishop,  who  names 
all  the  professors. 

m.  The  Jansenist  Church:  For  an  account  of  this 
body  the  r^Btder  is  referred  to  the  article  Jansenist 
Church  in  Holland. 

IV.  The  Jews:  The  number  of  Jews  in  Holland 
was  not  laige  until  Holland  had  gained  her  inde- 
I>endence.  They  came  principally  from  the  Iberian 
Peninsula  and  Germany.  After  the  Union  of 
Utrecht  in  1579  Jews  of  Spain  and  Portugal  fled  to 
Holland,  became  strong  supporters  of  the  House  of 
Orange,  and  received  from  it  corresponding  protec- 
tion. The  Portuguese  Jews  in  Holland  were  richer 
and  more  refined  than  the  German  Jews,  but  the 
latter  were  far  more  numerous.  Between  these  two 
bodies  there  was  at  first  but  little  intercourse;  but 
the  German  Jews  gradually  increased  in  wealth  and 
culture,  while  the  Portuguese  Jews  in  their  affluence 
either  stood  still  or  retrograded.  There  were  also 
some  differences  in  their  ritual  and  ceremonies,  and 
in  the  pronunciation  of  the  Hebrew  language.  These 
circumstances  tended  to  prevent  close  relationship 
at  first;  but  in  1814  a  union  was  effected,  and  rab- 
binical vacancies  were  thenceforth  filled  from  either 
nationality. 

The  German  Jews  incorporated  their  brethren, 
who  were  already  settled  in  the  Netherlands,  with 
themselves,  and  subsequently  many  other  Jewish 
refugees  from  eastern  Europe.  All  these  collectively 
now  constitute  the  Netherlandish  Israelite  Society. 
The  German  Jews  began  to  enter  Holland  in  con- 
siderable numbers  about  1615;  and  although  they 
were  never  so  highly  esteemed  nor  had  enjoyed  such 
privileges  as  the  Portuguese  Jews,  yet  their  congrega- 
tion at  Amsterdam,  established  in  1636,  is  the  cen- 
tral congregation  of  Jews  in  Holland.  Their  petition 
in  1648  to  be  allowed  to  build  a  synagogue  was  at 
first  refused.  But  their  ranks  were  so  largely  in- 
creased during  the  two  or  three  decades  follow- 
ing that  permission  was  granted  them,  and  (in  1671) 
they  erected  a  great  synagogue  in  Amsterdam, 
which  stands  to  this  day.  In  this  they  are  all  united 
to  form  one  great  congregation.  Political  equality 
was  not  secured  by  them  until  1796.  The  first 
decree  for  the  management  of  their  affairs  was  issued 
in  1808.  This  made  one  supreme  consistory  over 
all  German  Jew^s  in  Holland.  When  the  countr>' 
l)ecanie  a  French  province  in  1813  this  consistory' 
was  for  a  time  subordinate  to  the  central  Jewish 
consistory  at  Paris;  but  in  1816  William  I.  appointed 
*•  A  General  Commission  of  Advice  '*  for  all  Jews 
in  the  kingdom.  A  definite  organization  was  not  at- 
tained until  1870.  The  affairs  of  the  Netherlandish 
Israelite  Society  are  now  in  the  hands  of  a  central 
board,  which  meets  annually,  while  a  permanent 


committee  of  three  sitting  in  Amsterdam  attends  to 
current  business.  The  Portuguese  Jews  were  per- 
mitted to  build  a  synagogue  at  Amsterdam  as  early 
as  1597.  Others  were  soon  built,  including  one  at 
The  Hague.  Their  school,  established  at  Amsterdam 
in  1039,  developed  into  a  rabbinical  seminaiy,  and 
still  exists.  Since  1870  their  affairs  are  managed 
by  a  central  board.  The  society  at  Tlie  Hague  has 
one  rabbi,  while  that  at  Amsterdam  has  a  college 
with  three  associates.  In  1900  the  number  of  Jews 
in  Holland  was  103,988.  Of  these,  64,748  were 
Holland  Jews,  5,645  were  Portuguese  Jews. 

E.  T.  COBWIN. 
Bxbuoobapbt:  GenenU  and  ■totistiea]  are:  P.  H.  Wiek- 
stoed.  The  EedMituHeal  JntHiutUmt  qf  HoOand,  London. 
1875;  J.  R.  Gunninc  Hei  Proie9tafUaeh$  Nedmiani  onmr 
Dagen,  Gronincen.  1889;  M.  W.  L.  van  Alphen.  Nite^ 
Kerkelij'k  Handboek  (annual).  For  the  Protostanta  oon- 
milt:  G.  Brandt.  HiU.  cS  tki  R^ormaiium  in  ami  abaul 
the  Low  Countrist,  4  vols..  London.  1720;  J.  M.  Neale, 
Hiat.  cf  ike  So-catted  Janeemei  Churdi  of  UoOamd,  ib. 
1858;  J.  Knappert.  De  Nederlandedte  Herpormde  Kerk, 
Leyden.  1883;  M.  G.  Hauaen.  The  R^ormed  Chunk  im 
the  Netherlande.  New  York.  1884;  O.  J.  Voa.  De  tegen- 
woardige  inrUhtino  der  Vaderlandetke  Kerk,  Dort,  1884; 
D.  van  Pelt.  A  Church  and  her  Martyre,  New  Yoric. 
1889;  J.  L.  Motley.  Riee  cf  ike  Ihakk  Repubiie,  and  Hie- 
toryofthe  United  Netherlander  in  hia  Worke,  7  vols..  New 
York,  1900;  H.  J.  A.  Oopeena.  Algemeen  OvereidU  der 
Kerkifeechiedenie  van  Noord-Nederland,  Utrecht,  1902; 
H.  von'  Hoffmann.  Dae  Ktrthenverfaeeungereckt  dm"  hm- 
derlAndiechen  Reformierten  hie  1618,  Leipsic.  1902;  J.  Kui- 
per.  Oeechiedenie  van  het  ffodedienetig  en  Kerkeiijk  Leven 
van  het  Nederlandetke  Foflb.  Nijkerk.  1902-03;  Neder- 
landed^e  evangeUech  proteetantedie  VereeniirunQ,  1865- 
1903,  The  Hague.  1903;  C.  W.  van  Boetielaer  van  Dub- 
beldam.  De  oereformeerde  Kerken  in  Neierland  en  de  Zen- 
ding  in  Ooet-Jndii  in  de  dagen  der  Ooet-lndieche  compagnU, 
Utrecht.  1906;  F.  Nippold,  HandbuA  der  neueelen  Kir- 
chengeechichte,  iv.  451-479.  Berlin.  1901.  For  the  Cktho- 
lies  and  Old  Oatholiw:  De  Oud-KathoiidMn  in  Nederland, 
The  Hague.  1872;  Bijdragen  voor  de  geuckiedenie  der 
Roome<k-KatholidM  Kerk  in  Nederland,  Rotterdam,  1888; 
F.  A.  van  Kerkhoff.  Sen  TerugMik  op  het  heretd  der  Hier- 
ardiie  in  Nederland,  Vlaardingen,  1893;  P.  H.  Alben.  Qe- 
ediiedenie  van  het  heretel  der  Hierarchie  in  de  Nederianden, 
2  vols.,  Nijmegen,  1903-04;  F.  Nippold.  ut  sup.,  ii.  412- 
430. 

HOLLAND,  HENRY  SCOTT:  Church  of  En^and : 
b.  at  Ledbury  (13  m.  e.  of  Hereford),  Herefordshire, 
Jan.  27,  1847.  He  studied  at  Balliol  CoU^je,  Oxford, 
(B.A.,  1870),  and  was  senior  student  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  from  1870  to  1885,  and  theological 
tutor  in  the  same  college  from  1872  to  1885.  In 
1883-84  he  was  honorary  canon  of  St.  Petroc  in 
Truro  Cathedral  and  examining  chaplain  to  the 
bishop  of  Truro  in  1883-1904.  He  was  conunissary 
to  the  bishop  of  Brisbane  from  1885  to  1903,  and 
has  been  examining  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  St. 
Andrews  since  1893,  and  to  the  bishop  of  Oxford 
since  1901.  Since  1884  he  has  been  a  canon  of 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  In  addition  to  editing  Com- 
monweaUh  since  1899  and  contributing  Faith  to 
Charles  Gore's  Lux  Mundi  (London,  1889),  and 
Church  and  State  to  the  same  theologian's  Essays 
in  Aid  of  the  Reform  of  the  Church  (1898),  as  well  as 
The  Obligation  of  Civil  Law  to  J.  E.  Hand's  Good 
Citizenship  (1899),  he  has  written  The  Apostolic 
Fathers  (London,  1878);  Four  Addresses  on  the 
Sacrifice  of  the  Cross  (1879);  Logic  and  Life,  with 
Other  Sermons  (1882);  Good  Friday  Addresses  at 
St.  PauVs  Cathedral  (1884);  Christ  or  Ecclesiastes 
(1887);    Creed  and  Character  (1887);    On  Behalf  of 
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Belief  (1888);  Memoir  of  Madame  Jenny  Lind- 
Goldschmidt  (in  collaboration  with  W.  S.  Rockstro; 
2  vols.,  1891);  Pleas  ami  Claims  far  Chru^t  (1892); 
God*s  City  and  the.  Coming  of  the  Kingdom  (1894); 
Old  and  New  (1900);  Personal  Studies  (1905);  and 
Viial  Valttes  (1906).  A  selected  collection  of  hijs 
writings  was  edited  by  J.  H,  Burn  under  the  title 
Helps  to  Faith  and  Practice  (London,  1900). 

HOLLATZ  (HOLLATIUS),  DAVID:  1.  Lutheran 
dognmtician;  b,  at  Wulkow,  near  Stargard  (21  m. 
e.s.e.  of  Stettin),  in  Pomerania,  1648;  d.  at  Jakobs- 
hagen  (15  m.  e.  of  iStargard)  Apr.  17,  17 IS.  He 
studied  at  Erfurt  and  Wittenberg^  and  became 
preacher  at  PiitzerUn  near  8targanj  in  1670,  at 
Stargard  in  1681  (in  1683  also  con  rector),  rector  in 
Colberg  in  1684»  and  pastor  in  Jakobshagen  in  1692. 
His  principal  work  m  hi**  Exumen  theolopcum  aero- 
arruUicum  (Rostock — afterward  Stockholm — and 
Leipsic,  1707;  7th  and  8th  eds.  by  Romanics  Teller, 
1750  and  1763).  The  work  is  the  la^^t  of  the  strict 
Lutheran  syBfcems  of  dognmtica.  Hollat:a  knows 
Pietism,  but  does  not  mention  it,  although  he  refutes 
mysticism.  The  system  is  divided  into  quastione^t 
which  are  explained  by  prohationes ;  these  are  fol- 
lowed by  antilhestSj  against  which  the  different 
instantia  are  brought  forward,  Hollatz  al>5o  pub- 
lished Scrtdinium  veritaiis  in  mysticarum  dogmata 
(Wittenberg,  1711);  Ein  goUgeheiligt  dreif aches 
KUeblaU  {Lridender  Jesus)  (1713);  a  collection  of 
sermons;  and  other  works. 

2.  Grandson  of  the  preceding^  preacher  atGtin- 
tersberg.  near  Zachau,  in  Pomerania  from  1730 
till  his  death,  June  14,  177 L  He  wrote  devotional 
books  which  were  much  read,  often  Iranslated,  and 
are  still  being  edite<l  and  republished  (e.g.,  G^>ahnle 
PUgerttrasse  nadx  dem  Berge  Zion,  Basel,  1866; 
Svangelische  Gnadenoninungen,  Basel,  1894:  Eng, 
trans].,  The  Order  of  Evangeliad  Grace  in  the 
Economy  of  Salvationj  London,  1838;  Verherr- 
lt4^ung  Chrisii  in  seinem  theueren  und  unschdiz- 
baren  Blute,  Basel,  1894).  After  a  controversy 
between  Hollatai  and  S,  J.  Baumgarten  of  Halle  the 
orthodox  looked  upon  him  with  disfavor.  He 
steadily  receded  more  and  more  from  the  church 
doctrines*  and  adopted  the  views  of  the  Moravians, 
acDong  whom  he  found  greater  sjTnpathy.  His 
S^fntliche  crbatdiche  Schriften  were  published  in 
2  parts  at  Gorlita,  1772-73,  and  Frankfort,  1782. 

(P.  WOLIT.) 

HOLLY,  JAMES  THEODORE:  Protestant  Epis- 
copal missionary  bishop  of  Haiti;  b.  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  Oct.  3,  1829.  His  parents  were  colored  Ro- 
man Catholics,  and  he  was  educated  at  Washing- 
ton, New  York,  Bufifalo,  and  Detroit,  At  the  age 
of  twentynjne  he  became  a  convert  from  the  Roman 
CathoUc  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and 
after  being  associate  editor  of  The  Voice  of  the 
Fugiiix^  at  Windsor,  Ont„  from  1851  to  1853,  and 
principal  of  a  public  school  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  1854, 
he  was  ordered  deacon  in  1855  and  ordained  priest 
in  the  following  year.  He  was  then  rector  of  St. 
Luke's.  New  Haven,  Conn.,  for  five  years  (1856-61), 
after  which  he  was  a  missionary  at  Haiti  (1861-74). 
In  1874  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Haiti.     He 


was  also  consul  of  Liberia  at  Port-au-Prinee,  Haiti, 
from  1864  to  1874. 

HOLMES,  ROBERT;  English  Biblical  scholar;  b. 
in  London  1748  (baptized  at  St,  Martin Vin-t he- 
Fields  Nov.  30);  d.  at  Oxford  Nov.  12,  1805.  He 
was  edMcated  at  Winchester  College,  and  at  New 
College,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1770;  M.A..  1774;  B.D.. 
1787;  D.D.,  1789),  In  1770  he  obtained  a  fellowship 
in  New  College,  and  sub^eciuently  the  college  rectory 
of  Stanton  St.  John's,  Oxfordshire.  He  was  Bamp- 
ton  lecturer  in  1782,  and  in  17S3  he  succeeded  John 
Eland olph  as  professor  of  poetry.  He  received 
prebends  in  Salisbury  Cathedral  (179(1),  Hereford 
Cathedral  ( 1791),  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford  (1795). 
He  was  elected  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1797» 
and  was  made  dean  of  Winchester  in  1804,  He  pub- 
lished his  Hampton  lectures.  On  the  Prophecies  and 
Testimony  of  John  the  BapiiM,  and  the  Parallel 
Prophecies  of  Jesus  Christ  (Oxford,  1782),  and  several 
theological  tracts  and  sermons.  Most  of  these  wri* 
tings  were  included  in  Treatises  on  Rdigiaus  and 
Scriptural  Subjects  (180fi).  His  great  work,  how- 
ever, was  his  collation  of  the  text  of  the  Sepiuagint, 
Vetus  Testamentum  Gnecum  rum,  ixiriis  tediontbus 
(5  vols.,  1798-1S27 ; see  Bible  Versions.  A,  I.,  1, §  2). 
In  tills  important  undertaking,  to  which  he  devoted 
the  last  seventeen  years  of  his  life  .  Holmes  was 
assisted  by  many  scholars  in  the  libraries  through- 
out Europe,  and  supported  financially  by  the  dele- 
gates of  the  Clarendon  Press.  After  hLs  death  the 
work  of  editing  the  142  manuscript  volumes  of  col- 
lations, which  had  been  deposited  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  was  eompleled  by  James  Parsons.  During 
tht"  progress  of  the  work  annual  reports  w'ere  pub- 
lishf^d,  which  are  of"  bibliographical  interest* 
HiBtjcMjRAfHr:  DNB,  xxvii.  107-198;  T.  H.  Home,  /n- 
troduciian  to  the  Holy  ScriptuTet,  bihlio^iLphjcal  appen- 
dix, I.,  peclion  v,.  8  2.  no.  15.  New  York.  1867;  E,  Riehm, 
Eiideitung  indaa  A.  T.,  pp.  501  aqq,,  Halle,  1890;  C.  A, 
Briggs,  Siudy  of  Holy  Scripture,  pp.  207  et  pamiuLL,  New 
York,  1899;  H.  B.  8wete.  I ntrodtiction  to  ttm  O.  T,  in 
Greek,  pp.  185  sqq,,  Cambridge,  lOtiO. 

HOLOFERNES,    See  Apocrypha,  A,  IV.,  8. 

HOLSTE  (HOLSTENIUS),  LUCAS:  Gennan  con- 
vert from  Pro testa ntisra  to  Roman  Catholicism  in 
the  seventeenth  century;  b.  al  Hamburg  1596;  d. 
at  Rome  Feb,  2,  1661-  He  was  educated  in  his 
native  city  and  after  1617  at  Leyden,  making  special 
studies  of  the  old  geographera,  and  showing  a  pred- 
ilection  for  Platonic  and  Neoplatonic  philosophy. 
Disappointed  by  his  failure  to  attain  a  position  as 
teacher  in  Hamburg,  he  went  in  1622  to  England 
and  in  1624  to  Pari«p  where  he  was  made  librarian 
of  President  de  Mesmes,  and  under  Je.'^uit  influence 
adopted  the  Roman  religion.  The  change  haf?  been 
explained  as  due  to  ulterior  motives,  but  Holste 
him.self  ascribed  liia  conversion  to  personal  convic- 
tion resulting  from  his  philosophical  and  theological 
studies.  In  1627  he  established  himself  in  Rome, 
where  he  found  a  protector  and  friend  in  Cardinal 
Franceaco  Barberini»  nephew^  of  Urban  VHL,  and 
received  a  eanonry  in  St.  Peter's,  Innocent  X, 
made  him  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  and  Alexander 
VIL  a  consultorof  the  Ckingregation  of  the  Index. 
He  helped  to  convert  prominent  Protestants,  and 
was  sent  to  (ive  instructions  to  Queen  Christina  of 
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Sweden  before  her  reception  into  the  Church  of 
Rome.  His  literary  undertakings,  which  were  of 
such  a  comprehensive  nature  that  he  could  not 
finish  them  before  his  death,  were  of  great  impor- 
tance for  the  Liber  poniificaliB^  Liber  diumus  pon- 
tificum  Romanorum,  the  older  martyrologies  and 
monastic  rules  {Codex  regularum  etc.,  3  vols.,  Rome, 
1661),  papal  briefs  and  acts  of  councils  (CoUectio 
Romana  veterum  aliquot  histories  eccleaiastica  manu- 
mentorum,  1662).  (E.  HENKEf.) 

Bibuographt:  The  reports  oonoeming  Holste  are  care- 
fully collected  in  J.  MoUer.  Cimbria  lUerata,  iii.  321-342. 
Copenhagen.  1744.  Connult:  [N.  Wilckens].  Leben  des 
oeUhrtrn  Luc.  HoUtenii,  Hamburg.  1723;  ADB,  xiL  776; 
A.  IlAm,  Die  Convertiten  aeit  der  Reformation^  v.  186  sqq.. 
Freiburg.  1867. 

HOLSTEN,  KARL  CHRISTIAN  JOHANN:  Theo- 
logian of  the  TQbingen  School;  b.  at  GUstrow  (100 
m.  n.n.w.  of  Berlin),  Mecklenburg,  Mar.  31,  1825; 
d.  at  Heidelberg  Jan.  26,  1897.  He  was  educated  at 
Leipsic,  Berlin,  and  Rostock  (Ph.D.,  1853),  and 
became  teacher  of  religion,  German,  and  Greek  in 
the  Rostock  gymnasium  (1852),  remaining  in  this 
position  until  1870.  Through  his  writings  on  the 
Pauline  theology  he  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
leaders  of  the  theological  Reformatory  movement  in 
Switzerland,  and  was  called  in  1870  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Bern.  Besides  his  duties  as  professor  he 
rendered  great  services  to  the  development  of  the 
school-system  in  that  city.  In  1876  he  accepted  a 
call  to  Heidelberg,  where  he  held  the  chair  of  New 
Testament  theology  until  his  death. 

Holsten's  literary  and  academic  activity  lay 
chiefly  in  the  sphere  of  Pauline  theology,  of  the 
synoptic  Gospels,  and  philosophy  of  religion.  Like 
Pfleiderer,  he  traced  the  history  of  primitive  Chris- 
tianity to  a  pantheistic  basis.  In  the  original  con- 
gregation there  were  coimtcrcurrents  of  two  forms 
of  consciousness.  After  Jesus  had  awakened  in 
Peter  the  spirit  of  the  inwardness  of  the  law  and  of 
indifference  to  its  external  forms,  he  preached  the 
Gos{:)el  of  salvation  from  sin  through  the  death  of 
Christ,  and,  in  like  manner,  Paul  successfully  taught 
jiLstification  through  the  death  of  the  Messiah.  But 
under  the  influence  of  James  there  arose  an  anti- 
Pauline  and  Judaistic  Gospel.  James  counteracted 
the  influence  of  Peter  and  the  original  apostles,  and 
suppressed  even  the  gasi)el  of  Paul,  until  with  his 
death  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  there  came 
again  into  prominence  the  freer  spirit  of  the  original 
Gospel  which  bmds  to  the  law  in  its  inward  form, 
but  loosens  from  its  ritual  bonds.  Our  Synoptic 
Gospels  correspond  to  these  three  tendencies,  and 
are,  therefore,  to  be  considered  as  Tendenzschriften. 
The  original  Gospels  of  Peter,  Paul,  and  James, 
corresponding  to  our  canonical  Gospels  of  Matthew, 
Mark,  and  Luke,  have  been  lost.  Within  thirty 
years  after  the  death  of  Jesus  all  consciousness  of  the 
historical  facts  of  Christ's  life  had  disappeared,  and 
its  representation  was  now  made  serviceable  to 
dogmatic  purposes  by  violating  history.  Our  canon- 
ical Gospel  of  Matthew  represents  the  Gospel  of 
Peter  and  is  based  upon  an  anti- Pauline  and  Juda- 
istic Gospel;  it  originated  from  a  reaction  of  the 
Jewish  Christianity  of  Peter  against  the  anti-Pauline 
Judaism  of  James.  Our  Gospel  of  Mark  forms  the 
counterpart  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  in  being  based 


entirely  upon  the  views  of  Paul.   After  the  authority 
of  Evangelical  history  had  been  shaken  by  theee  two 
difiFerent  tendencies,  Luke  tried  to  establish  it  anew. 
We  have  therefore:  (1)  primitive  Petrinism,  which  is 
related  to  Paulinism  as  being  free  from  law,  without 
drawing  the  last  consequences;   (2)  Paulinism;  (3) 
anti-Pauline  Judaism  under  James  (until  about  the 
year  70);   (4)  the  restitution  of  non-legal  Petrin- 
ism,  especially  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  cen- 
tury.   The  principal  works  m  which  Hasten  bud 
down  these  views  are  Das  Evangdium  de$  Pcndut 
(Berlin,  1880);    Die  drei  wrsprHnglicheny  nocA  un- 
geschreibenen  Evangelien,     Zur  synoptUchen  Frage 
(Carlsruhe  and  Leipsic,  1883);  and  Die  synoptisdm 
Evangelien  nach  der  Form  ihres  Inhaltes  (Heidelbeig, 
1885).    The  principal  work  of  Holsten  in  the  field 
of  philosophy  of  religion  is  his  Uraprung  und  We- 
sen  der  Religion  (Berlin,  1886).    The  influence  of 
Schleiermacher  which  pervsAeB  all  his  works  shows 
itself  especially  here,  where  he  found  the  basis  and 
essence  of  religion  in  feeling.  (Mehlhorn.) 

Bibuographt:  Consult  the  memorial  addrem  of  A.  H»uf- 
rath  at  Heidelberg.  Jan.  29.  1897,  Heidelberg.  1897.  and 
P.  Mehlhorn.  Zum  GtdAchtnin  Karl  HoUtent,  in  Dm 
Evangelium  dee  Paulue,  part  ii,  Berlin,  1898. 

HOLTZMANN,    HEINRICH    JULIUS:     German 
Protestant;  b.  at  Carlsruhe  May  17,  1832.    He  wa» 
educated  at  the  universities  of  Heidelberg  and  Bct^ 
lin,  and,  after  being  a  pastor  in  Baden  from  1854  to 
1857,  became  privat-dooent  at  Heidelberg  in  1858. 
Three  years  later  he  was  appointed  associate  pro- 
fessor and  was  advanced  to  a  full  professorship  in 
1865.    In  1874  he  accepted  a  call  to  Strasburg  as 
professor  of  New  Testament  exegesis,  a  position 
which  he  retained  until  1904,  when  he  became  pro- 
fessor emeritus.    In  theology  he  is  one  of  the  leading 
representatives  of  the  critical  school.     Among  his 
writings  special  mention  may  be  made  of  his  Kanon 
und  Tradition  (Basel,  1859) ;  Die  synoptischen  Evan- 
gelien, ihr  Ursprung  und  ge^chichtlicher  Charakier 
(Leipsic,  1863) ;   Geschichte  des  Volkee  Israel  und  die 
Entstehung  des  ChristerUums  (in  collaboration  with 
G.  Weber;  2  vols.,  1867);   Kritik  der  Ephe^er-  und 
Kolosserbriefc  auf  Grund  einer  Analyse  ihrcr  Vcr- 
wandschaftsverhaltnisse  (Leipsic,  1872) ;  Die  Pastoral- 
brief  e,  kritisch  und  exegetisch  bekandelt  (1880);  Lexi- 
konfiir  Theologie  und  Kirchenwesen  (in  collaboration 
with  R.  Zopflfel;  1882);  Lehrbuch  der  historischkriti- 
schen  Einleitung  in  das  Neue  Testament  (Freiburg, 
1885);   Lehrbuch    der   neuiestamentlicfien    Theologie 
(2  vols.,  1896-97);   R.  Rothes  spectdatives  System 
(1899);    Gesammelte    PredigUn    (Carlsruhe,    1901); 
Die  Entstehung  des  Nexven  Testaments  (Halle,  1905) ; 
and  Das  messianische  Bewusstsein  Jesu  (Tubingen, 
1907).     He  likewise  contributed  the  volumes  on  the 
Apocrypha  and  the  New  Testament  to  C.  C.   J. 
Bunsen's  Bibelwerk  (2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1866,  1869), 
on  John,  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  Acts,  the  Johannine 
Epistles,  and  Revelation  to  the  Hand-Kommentar 
zum  Neuen  Testament,  which  he  edited  in  collabora- 
tion with  R.  A.  Lipsius,  P.  W.  Schmiedel,  and  H. 
von  Soden  (Freiburg,  1889, 1890,  1891 ;   3d  ed.   of 
the  (.Commentary  on  the  Johannine  writings,  Tu- 
bingen,  1908),  and  assisted  K.    Budde  in  editing 
Eduard  Reuss*  Brirfwechsel  mit  seincm  Schiller  und 
Frcundc  Karl   Ileinrich  Graf  (G lessen,  1904). 
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HOLTZMAIflf,  OSKAR  KARL  ADOLF:  German 
Protestant;  b.  at  Stuttgart  Oct.  2(),  1859.  He  was 
educated  at  the  universities  of  Btrasburg,  Giitt  ingen, 
and  Giessen  and  at  tbe  tbeological  seminary  at 
Friedberg  from  1877  to  1883,  and  after  a  year  as 
pastor  at  Bickenbach  was  provisional  teacher  at  tht* 
eeminary  of  Algau  in  1884-86  and  director  of  the 
high  school  at  Gross-Gerau  in  1886-88  and  a 
teacher  at  the  granil-ducal  gymnasium  at  Giessen 
in  1888-89.  In  the  latter  year  he  became  privat- 
docent  at  tlje  University  of  Oiesaen,  and  in  1890 
was  appointed  to  his  present  position  of  associate 
professor  of  New  Testament  exegesis  in  the  same 
institution.  He  has  written  Das  Johannes-Evan- 
gelium  utiiersucht  umt  erktiiri  (DarmRtadt,  1887): 
NeuUstanwrtllicke  ZeUgeschichle  (Freiburg,  1895); 
Lebenjesu  {Tubingen^  1901;  Eag.  transl.,  Life  of 
Jemis,  Eduiburgh,  1904);  Religiomge»chicfdliche 
Vorifige  (Giessen,  1902);  and  Warjemt^  Ekstatikerf 
Eine  Uniersuchujig  turn  Lehen  Jemt  (TQbmgen,  1903). 

HOLY  COAT;  An  ancient  garment  preserved  ut 
Treves,  and  held  to  be  I  he  "  coat  without  scam  " 
of  John  xix.  2'.i.  This  coat  wa^  regarded  by  the 
Church  Fathers  after  TertulMan  as  a  symbol  of  tlie 
indivisible  Church,  but  was  believed  by  them  to  be 
no  longer  in  existence.  The  earliest  trace  of  the 
belief  that  the  Holy  Coat  was  at  least  partially  pre- 
served occurs  in  an  Arabic  life  of  the  Eg>iitian  monk 
Shnudi  of  Athribe  (d.  451);  but  the  real  develoi>- 
ment  of  the  tradition  is  medieval.  The  legend 
assumes  two  chief  fonns,  according  to  whether  the 
Holy  Coat  is  regarded  as  gray  or  brown.  The  former 
is  the  older.  According  to  it,  Christ  wore  at  his 
CTUcitixion  a  gray  **  coat  without  seam/'  which  hia 
mother  liad  woven  for  him  in  his  infancyt  <i"d  which 
hiid  increased  with  his  stature.  After  the  crucifixion 
Herod  gave  it  to  a  Jew  who,  unable  to  remove  the 
blood  stains,  threw  it  into  the  sea,  where  it  was 
BWallowed  by  a  wliale.  Meanwhile  Orendel,  or 
Arendel,  son  of  the  Christian  king  Eygel  of  Treves, 
had  been  shipwrecked  near  Palestine  and  Imd  been 
forced  to  enter  the  service  of  a  fisliernmn.  The  two 
took  the  wlifile,  and  for  thirty  gold  guldens,  the 
sum  for  which  Judas  Inui  betrayed  ChriKt,  mni  which 
tlie  Virgin  luui  sent  Orendel,  the  prince  purchased 
tlie  Holy  Coat,  which  rendered  him  in\njhierabie 
and  invincible,  Orendel  became  king  of  Jeru.salem. 
In  obedience  to  an  angelic  revelation,  he  returned  to 
Treves  and  rescued  his  father  from  his  enemies, 
but  was  soon  obliged  to  seek  the  Holy  Land  to  fight 
for  the  Holy  Sepulcher,  At  the  command  of  an 
angel,  he  left  the  Holy  Coat  at  Treves.  Another 
version  of  this  tyjieof  the  legend  makes  the  Emperor 
Conatantine  take  tlie  place  of  Orendel,  while  the  Jew 
ifi  represented  by  Pilate  until  Veronica  reveals  to 
tlie  empxTor  the  means  of  gaining  the  Holy  Coat. 

In  the  second  recension  of  the  legend  of  the  Holy 
Coat,  which  gradually  became  the  one  ollicially 
held  at  Treves,  the  knightly  element  is  replaced  by 
clerical  fig:ures.  To  this  cycle,  winch  is  probably 
of  bter  origin  than  the  one  descrilnul  above  and 
apparently  developed  after  the  ele\'enth  or  twelfth 
century*  belongs  the  tradition  lluit  the  Holy  Coat 
was  brought  t-o  Treves  by  a  Christian  maiden  who 
hiul  received  it  from  a  Jew  in  payment  for  a  year'a 


wages.  In  another  recension  the  Empress  Helena 
sends  or  gives  the  Coat  to  Treves,  and  a  bishop, 
Agricius,  receives  or  transmits  it.  Yet  as  late  as 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  Abbot  Theo- 
fried  of  Echternach,  when  writing  to  Archbishop 
Bruno  of  Treves,  though  mentioning  a  Holy  Coat, 
describes  it  as  liaving  been  brought  from  Safed,  in 
Paleatine,  to  Jerusalem,  where  it  had  remained. 
AJt^r  1132,  however^  the  Holy  Coat  of  Treves  was 
frequently  mentioned  as  a  genuine  relic. 

Besides  Treves  and  Safed,  other  places  are  said  to 
contain  the  Holy  Coat,  as  Galathea,  near  Constan- 
tinople, San  lago  de  Compastella,  St.  John  Lateran 
at  Rome,  and  a  Franciscan  monastery  in  Friuli. 
There  are,  indeed,  no  less  than  twenty  rivals  to  the 
Holy  Coat  of  Treves,  the  most  formidable  being  tliat 
at  Argenteuil.  tiear  Paris,  which  can  boast  in  its  favor 
a  brief  of  Gregory  XVI.  (Aug.  22, 1843).  The  Holy 
Coat  of  Treves  is  describt^d  as  five  feet  oneand  one-half 
inches  long,  and  reddish-brown  in  color,  consisting* 
according  to  some,  of  fine  linen,  and  according  to 
others,  of  fine  muslin.  It  was  first  made  an  object 
of  public  veneration  and  pilgrimage  in  1512.  It  was 
then  exhibited  fret|nently,  especially  in  1515  (when 
Leo  X.  issued  a  bull  defending  it^  authenticity), 
1531,  L545,  etc.,  evoking  the  anger  of  Luther.  It 
waa  again  exhibited  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
particularly  in  Hi 53,  but  the  French  invasions  of 
the  eighteenth  centur>^  forced  it  to  be  taken  for  a 
considerable  time  to  Ehrenbreit stein  and  in  1792 
to  Augsburg,  where  it  remained  until  LSIO,  when  it 
was  brought  back  to  Treves  and  venerated  by  more 
than  200,(KM)  pilgrims.  In  1844  it  was  exhibited  by 
Bishop  Arnoldi  and  venerated  by  IJOO.QOO,  many 
miraculous  cures  being  reported.  Opposition  to 
this  led  to  the  German  Catholic  movement  of  Rouge 
and  Cijerski  (see  German  Catuoucibm).  Despite 
attacks  on  the  authenticity  of  the  relic,  including 
more  or  less  skepticism  from  Homan  Catholics, 
Bishop  Konmi.  with  the  sanction  of  I^»o  XII L, 
exhibited  the  Holy  Coat  in  1891,  when  it  was  ven- 
erated by  nearly  2,000,000  pilgrims. 

(O.  ZOCKLERtO 
BinLioQnAPHY:  The  two  works  in  EnglieliarG:  E.  A.  Plft(<?r, 
7'he  Holy  Coat  of  TrevtM.  I^ondan.  1801;  tuid  R.  F,  Cliirke, 
PUiP^magt  to  the  Holy  Coat  of  Trevem,  ib.  1S&2,  In  (J«r* 
miui,  from  the  Catii'iJio  »tAQdpoint  arc:  .1,  Marx,  (I'r- 
tchichte  drt  heilioen  Hock*,  Treves,  1844;  F.  J.  Clemensf,  Der 
heili(fe  Rock  und  die  proUstantiache  Kritik,  Cubleux,  1^5; 
A.  S.  Binterim,  Zexxgnitae  fUr  die  Echtheit  dts  heiliif^n 
RockM,  DOseeldorf,  1845;  J.  N.  von  Wilmovnky,  Dtrr  fm- 
iiffe  Roth,  eine  ta-ck&ohoi^tehs  Fr^funtf.  Treves,,  1876;  C« 
WilJems,  Der  heilige  Rock  tu  Trier,  ib.  1891;  idem,  Der 
hriliffe  Rock  .  .  .  und  atnne  Qegner,  ib.  1802;  F.  Korunit 
\V under  und  g^fOiiche  GnadentrumS9  bti  dtr  Awmteilung  des 
h^Uioen  Rock*,  ib.  1801;  J.  Hultey.  Kurze  G*8chichie  dtr 
Wallfahrt  rum  hHlioen  Hock,  ib.  1891.  From  the  Prot**- 
(ant  atandpotnt:  J.  Gikietneiitter  and  H.  von  Sybel,  Der 
krUiffe  Rock  tu  Trier  und  du  iO  anderen  heUioen  unoenOh- 
trn  Rflckt.  DOnaeldorf,  1844;  F.  Jaakowski,  Der  keilige 
Rork  von  Trirr  fftrichtei  von  •nnen  eigfnen  Frrunden,  fi&ar- 
brCickftn.  1801;  J.  RiolcA.  D«r  Trierer  Rock.  Hadersleben, 
1891;  T.  F^rster,  Der  heition  Rock  von  Trier  im  .  ,  ,  1844 
ur*d  189t,  Halle.  1891;  H.  Benecke,  Der  heilio€  Rock  xu 
Trier  %m  .  .  .  lS9t,  Berlin.  1891;  M.  Lindner,  per  kei- 
litfe  Rock  tu  Trier  und  die  W underheilunoen.  Leipsic,  IfiOl; 
Q.  K&ulmaan,  Dig  Ltotn^  vofii  heilioen  unoenhhten  Rock 
.  .  .  ufirf  daa  Verhot  der  4.  iMternmnpiode,  Bi»rlm.  1802; 
H.  Kuriz.  Trier  und  der  hexlige  Rock.  Zuri»kii.  1S92. 

HOLY  FAMILY,  SISTERS  or  DAUGHTERS  OF 
THE.    See  GeneviIsve,  SiUNT,  Oaoiias  of,  2, 
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HOLY  FIRE.    See  Easter,  I.,  4,  {  3. 
HOLY  GHOST.    See  Holy  Spirit. 

HOLY  GHOST,  ORDERS  AND  CONGREGATIONS 
OF  THE:  I.  Hospitalers  of  the  Holy  Ghost:  The  old- 
est of  the  religious  associations  named  after  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  founded  at  Monti>ellier  about  1198  and 
confirmed  on  May  23,  1198,  by  Innocent  III.  In 
1204  the  order  was  placed  in  control  of  one  of  the 
most  important  hospitals  in  Rome,  and  after  the 
pontificate  of  Honorius  III.  this  became  the  mother 
house  of  the  Italian,  English,  and  Hungarian 
branches  of  the  order,  while  Montpellier  remained 
the  center  for  France  and  the  neighboring  countries. 
The  brothers  added  to  the  usual  three  monastic  vows 
that  of  voluntary  service  to  the  poor.  They  were 
distinguished  by  a  white  linen  cross  with  twelve 
points,  worn  on  the  left  side  of  their  black  habit, 
which  resembled  that  of  the  Augustinian  canons. 
The  order  began  to  decline  during  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries ;  and  in  France,  where  Car- 
dinal Archbishop  Polignac  of  Auch  (d.  1741)  was 
its  last  general,  it  completely  disappeared  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution.  The  last  remnant 
of  the  order,  the  hospital  and  monastery  of  Santo 
Spirito  in  Sassia  at  Rome,  was  suppressed  by 
Pius  IX. 

Many  Roman  Catholic  hospitals  assumed  the 
name  of  the  Holy  Spirit  without  belonging  to  the 
order,  especially  in  northern  Germany,  although 
several  in  southern  Germany  and  Switzerland,  as 
at  Memmingen,  Wimpfen,  Pforzheim,  Rufach,  Neu- 
markt,  and  Bern,  were  true  branches  of  the  order. 

For  the  Hospital  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  see 
Hospitalers. 

XL  Among  medieval  and  modem  congregations  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  six  deserve  special  mention: 

1.  The  Canons  of  the  Holy  Ghost  were  founded 
about  1430  by  the  Venetian  Canon  Andreas  Bondi- 
merio  (patriarch  of  Venice  1460-64)  and  three  other 
clerics.  Though  confirmed  by  Martin  V.,  they 
attained  merely  local  importance,  and  were  sup- 
pressed by  Alexander  VII.  in  1656. 

2.  The  Priests  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  Mulotists, 
were  founded  in  1703  by  Louis  Maria  Grignon  de 
Montfort  (d.  1703),  and  received  their  rule  from 
his  successor,  Ren6  Mulot.  Their  object  was  the 
education  of  young  ecclesiastics,  and  their  mother 
house  was  situated  at  St.  Lauren t-sur-Se von. 

3.  A  Benedictine  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
arose  early  in  the  eighteenth  century  in  the  diocese 
of  Augsburg  through  the  secession  of  eight  South 
German  Benedictine  monasteries,  and  was  confirmed 
with  certain  privileges  by  Benedict  XIII.  in  1725. 

4.  The  Daughters  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (FiUes  du 
Saint  Esprit)  originated  in  St.  Brieuc,  Brittany,  in 
1706,  and  spread  through  most  of  the  dioceses  of  that 
province.  Their  objects  are  the  instruction  of  girls 
and  works  of  charity,  and  they  are  now  said  to 
possess  more  than  a  hundred  institutions. 

5.  The  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  Sisters  of  the 
Heart  of  Jesus  and  of  Mary  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  form 
a  female  congregation  for  conducting  poor  schools. 
They  were  established  at  Tours  in  1805  by  the  Abb^ 
Bourignon  with  the  aid  of  a  number  of  ex-Carmelite 
nuns. 


6.  The  Fathers  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Pires  du  8. 
Esprit),  or  the  Congregation  of  the  FatheFS  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary, 
popularly  known  as  the  "  Black  Fathers  "  (Pbru 
noirs)  from  their  habit,  were  establiahed  by  a  Jewish 
convert,  Jacob  Libermann  (b^tized  as  Francois 
Maria  Paul  Libermann;  b.  in  Alsace  1804;  d.  at 
Paris  1852),  by  the  union  of  two  missionary  con- 
gregations. Tlie  first  of  these  was  the  congregation 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  founded  at  Paris  in  1709  by  P&re 
Desplace  and  suppressed  during  the  French  Revob- 
tion,  but  revived  in  1816;  the  second  was  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Lnmaculate  Heart  of  Mary,  founded 
by  Libermann  himself  in  1841  for  negro  tni«ri«nt 
The  first  general  was  Libermann,  and  since  his  death 
the  "  Black  Fathers  "  have  rivaled  the  "  White 
Fathers  **  of  Cardinal  Lavigerie  in  their  missiooaiy 
zeal,  not  only  in  the  French  colonies  of  Africa,  but 
also  in  the  Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  English  distiicti. 
They  are  active  likewise  in  Mauritius,  Trinidad, 
Haiti,  and  Australia,  while  their  seminary  in  P^ 
trains  missionaries  for  the  French  colonies  in  India 
and  South  America.  They  are  represented  in  Por- 
tugal, Ireland,  and  the  United  States  (Pennsylvania, 
Arkansas,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin),  and  after  being 
expelled  from  Germany  in  1872  were  penmtted  to 
return  in  1895.  In  the  latter  country  they  have  a 
seminary  in  the  former  Premonstratensian  abbey  of 
Knechtsteden  and  exercise  the  supervision  of  the 
shrine  of  Drei  Aehren  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  beodes 
conducting  the  French  Sdminaire  du  Cawr  Saeri 
de  Marie  in  Rome. 

m.  Two  knightly  orders  of  the  Holy  Ghost  like- 
wise require  mention.  In  Whitsuntide  of  1352 
Queen  Joanna  I.  of  Naples  founded  the  Camturi 
di  Santo  Spirito  dd  Retto  DeMderio,  The  knights, 
whose  number  was  restricted  to  sixty,  reod^  * 
rule  based  on  that  of  St.  Basil  and  improved  by 
Clement  VI.  Their  emblem  was  an  intricate  loT^ 
knot  (whence  they  were  often  called  Cavalieri^ 
nodo),  which  was  replaced  after  some  distinguiBbed 
feat  of  arms  by  a  dove,  as  a  symbol  of  tl^  Holy 
Spirit.  The  order  became  extinct  before  the  end  ol 
the  fourteenth  century. 

A  French  Ordre  du  Saint  Esprit  was  established 
on  Dec.  31,  1578,  by  Henry  III.    The  order  ^^^ 
intended  to  honor  the  feast  of  Whitsuntide  tLad-  ^ 
revive  the  prestige  of  the  knights  of  St.  Micb^^ 
The  king  himself  was  the  grand  master,  and  all   \^ 
members  were  required  first  to  be  knights  of      ^ 
Michael.     The  number  was  restricted  to  100,  ^^^ 
included  all  princes  of  the  royal  family,  four  ca.^''*^ 
nals,  four  French  bishops,  and   the   high  almc^^ 
of  the  king.    Membership  carried  with  it  import^^ 
privileges,   and  also  certain   religious  obligatic?^'^ 
The  order  retained   its  prestige  during  the  iC^ 
following  reigns,  and  Louis  XVI.  consdentious^^ 
observed  its  religious  requirements.     It  was  di^ 
solved  by  a  decree  of  the  French  National  Con- 
vention, and  has  been  replaced  since  the  reign  of 
Napoleon  I.  (except  for  a  brief  revival  by  Louia 
XVm.)    by   the   Legion   of   Honor. 

(O.  ZOCKLERt.) 

Biblioorapht:  On  T.:  F.  E.  von  Hurt«r.  GcstihidUe  inno- 
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^HOLY  GHOST  AHD  OS  SOCIETY:  A  sect 
founded  in  1893  by  the  Rev.  Frank  W.  Saudford, 
having  central  headquarters  at  Durham »  Me.  The 
immediate  neighborbocKl  is  named  Shiloh,  where  a 
vast  frame  building  houses  the  community.  The 
front  towers  are  need  as  watch-  and  prayer-lowers; 
and  dormitories,  Bible-schoo!  rooms,  a  dining-room, 
ete.»  occupy  the  remainder  of  the  structure.  The 
founder  of  the  sect  was  bom  in  1852  in  Bowdoin,  Mt^., 
waa  educated  at  Bat-es  College  and  Cobb  Divinity 
School,  Lewiston^  Me.  He  waa  pastor  of  Free 
Baptiflt  churches  in  Great  Falls,  N.  H.,  and  Toj> 
sham,  Me.,  having  but  moderate  success  in  these 
fields.  In  1893t  at  a  convetition  of  his  denomination 
held  at  Ocean  Beach,  Me.,  Sandford  announced 
that  he  had  received  certain  divine  revelations,  the 
chief  purport  of  which  was  llmt  he  w*a«  commandeti 
to  preacli  the  Gospel  to  all  the  w^orld  before  the 
**  Goming  of  the  end."  The  structure  at  Shiioh  waa 
projected  by  re^wson  of  an  alleged  vij4ion  commanding 
bim  to  **  arise  and  build,"  He  preached  absolute 
community  of  goods,  requiring  those  who  should 
form  the  community  to  turn  in  all  their  earthly 
possession*?.  Of  the  buj^iness  he  took  entire  charge. 
every  legal  title  being  in  his  own  name. 

The  local  community  numbers  atwut  300,  though 
it  was  at  first  larger.  Of  these  the  majority  are 
women  and  children.  Proselyting  slationa  have 
been  established  at  various  poiuta,  but  have  not 
flourished.  Camp-meetings  are  held  on  the  coast 
ishuida  of  Maine  every  summer,  and  band^ni  of  the 
acct,  led  by  Sandford.  have  made  tours  of  the 
world  on  VBSsela  owned  by  the  community. 
Several  actions,  civil  and  criminal,  have  been  un- 
dertaken against  Sandford  by  the  local  authori- 
ties, for  cruelty,  disregard  to  health  laws,  and 
other  causes. 

The  beliefs  of  the  sect  are  strongly  chiliaatic.  A 
^re&t  catastrophe  of  fire,  falling  mountains,  and 
other  cosmic  judgments  soon  to  destroy  the  earth 
luid  its  inhabitants  comprise  much  of  the  preaching. 
Sandford  cbinas  to  be  Elijah,  preaching  in  prepara- 
tion for  this  judgment.  There  is  insistence  on 
baptism  by  inimersion  as  prerequisite  to  salvation, 
and  no  prior  baptism  is  accepted  aa  valid.  The 
Apocalypse,  Daniel ,  and  the  judgment  pictures  in 
the  Synoptic  Gospels  are  interpreted  literally.  Great 
emotional  excitement  pervades  the  meetings.  Mi- 
r&culoua  heaUngs  are  affirmed,  credence  in  which 
baa  not  been  shaken  with  the  community  by  an 
epidemic  of  smallpox,  including  several  fatal  case«, 
that  prevailed  there  in  19D3.  The  sect  is  apparently 
waning.  W,  C.  Stiles. 
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HOLY  OFFICE,  CONGREGATION  OF  THE;  The 

department  of  the  papal  govermneiit  which  is 
charged  with  the  direction  of  the  Inquisition  (q.v,). 
It  waa  established  by  Pavil  III.  in  1542,  and  has 
among  its  officers  twelve  cardinals,  a  commissary, 
and  a  number  of  theologians  and  canonists  who  act 
in  an  advisory  capacity.  The  pope  is  ex  offiero 
prefect  of  the  congregation,  and  on  aolemn  occa- 
sions he  may  preside  in  person. 

HOLY  ROMAN  EMPIRE  t  The  designation  of 
the  German-Italian  empire  established  by  Otto  L, 
the  Saxon  king^  who  was  crownetl  in  Rome  by 
Pope  John  XIL  Feb.  2,  962.  The  *'  Holy  Roman 
Empire  "  was  at  the  t>est  an  ideal  rather  than  an 

accomplished  fact.     The  Roman  em- 
Origin       pire,  by  reason  of  its  almost  world- 
and         wide  dominion  and  its  tendency  under 
Name.       the  better  rulers  to  promote  universal 

peace  and  well-being,  had  made  a 
great  and  lasting  impression  upon  the  Teutonic 
peoples,  and  it  was  natural  that,  w^hen  the  seat  of 
empire  had  b<?en  transferred  to  the  East  and  when 
at  last  the  empire  had  lost  ita  grip  upon  the  great 
ami  rapidly  developing  West,  the  first  western  ruler 
whose  dominion  seemed  to  justify  impt^ial  preten- 
sions should  seek  to  revive  the  title  of  Emperor  of 
the  Romans.  At  the  close  of  the  eighth  century 
the  authority  of  the  Eaistern  Empire  in  Italy  Imd 
reached  the  vanishing-point.  The  Frankish  pre- 
decessors of  Charlemagne  from  Clovis  onward  had 
professed  the  Catholic  faith  and  had  cooperated 
with  the  bishops  of  Rome  in  extending  the  domin- 
ion of  the  papa!  church  so  aa  to  be  conterminotLs 
with  Frankish  conquest  as  the  most  effective  means 
of  civilizing  barbarian  peoples  and  reconciling  them 
to  Frankish  rule.  The  Lombards  held  a  large  part 
of  Italy  and  imperilled  the  autonomy  of  the  Church 
and  its  authority  over  what  was  claimed  as  the 
donation  of  Constant ine  or  the  patrimony  of  Peter 
(see  Papal  States).  Charlemagne  (q.v.)  pro- 
tected the  Roman  See  against  Lombard  aggres- 
sion, received  the  imperial  crown  at  the  hands  of 
the  pofx^,  and  completed  with  the  Roman  See  an 
ofTenaive  and  defensive  alliance;  and,  while  he 
committed  himself  to  the  protection  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  the  promotion  of  its  interests 
throughout  his  vast  domain  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  forms  of  religion,  he  entertained  no  thought 
of  surrendering  any  part  of  his  monarchical  author- 
ity, and  to  the  last  legislated  as  freely  in  ecclesia".- 
tical  as  in  civil  matters  and  requirpd  obedience  from 
ecclesifistical  no  less  than  from  civil  functionaries. 
The  empire  of  Charlemagne  came  nearer  to  the 
realization  of  the  idea  of  a  Holy  Roman  Empire 
tlian  did  any  subsequent  imperial  administration. 
The  origin  of  the  name  is  obscure.  It  is  found  in 
no  early  documents.  A  certain  sanctity  was  at- 
tached to  the  old  Roman  empire  whose  head  waa 
the  recipient  of  divine  honors.  That  it  should  l>e 
applied  to  the  dominion  of  a  Clu-istian  sovereign 
who  aspired  to  universal  civil  dominion  and  \^ho 
professed  an  earnest  desire  to  bring  about  the  uni- 
versal acceptance  of  the  religion  of  Christ  might 
have  been  expected* 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  idea  of  the  Holy  Ro- 
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man  Empire  in  its  fully  developed  form  was  ever 
conceived  or  entertained  by  poi>e  or  emperor. 
Popes  and  emi>erors  were  for  the  most  part  practical 
men  who  were  beset  with  practical  difficulties  and 
who  made  use  of  whatever  means  were 
Underlying  available  for  the  gaining  of  practical 
Ideas.  ends.  If  the  pope  dreamed  of  ideal 
conditions  he  was  sure  to  conceive  of 
the  one  holy  Catholic  Church  with  its  papal  head 
as  exercising  absolute  dominion  throughout  the 
whole  world  and  of  all  civil  rulers  as  yielding  will- 
ing obedience  to  the  dictates  of  the  head  of  the 
Church.  If  emperors  ever  idealized,  they  were  sure 
to  think  of  themselves  as  exercising  universal  sway 
in  Church  and  State  alike  and  of  all  ecclesiastics 
with  the  pope  at  their  head  as  disinterestedly  de- 
voting their  energies  to  the  promotion  of  universal 
peace  and  obedience  to  the  imperial  will.  Who 
first  conceived  the  idea  of  a  Holy  Catholic  Church 
and  a  Holy  Roman  Empire,  both  world-wide  in 
extent,  the  Church  with  the  pope  at  its  head  be- 
neficently ruling  a  unified  and  willingly  obedient 
Christian  world  and  supported  in  its  work  by  a  uni- 
fied and  harmonious  civil  world-administration; 
and  the  empire  with  undisputed  dominion  ruling 
the  world  in  righteousness  with  the  interests  of  the 
Church  a  supreme  object  of  endeavor,  the  pope 
giving  unstinted  support  to  the  civil  administration 
without  infringing  upon  its  functions,  the  emperor 
being  single-minded  in  his  devotion  to  spiritual  in- 
terests without  wishing  in  any  way  to  interfere 
with  the  spiritual  administration,  does  not  appear. 
The  sanctity  of  the  old  Roman  Empire  and  the 
"  eternal  city  "  and  of  the  Catholic  Church  now 
identified  with  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth  and 
having  the  eternal  city  as  its  administrative  center 
was  in  a  sense  conferred  upon  the  German  princes 
through  the  bestowal  of  the  imperial  crown.  Yet 
nothing  could  be  further  removed  from  sanctity 
than  the  motives  of  John  XII.  in  bestowing,  and 
Otto  I.  in  receiving,  the  imperial  crown,  as  was  man- 
ifest in  the  deposition  of  the  profligate  youth  who 
held  the  papal  office  by  the  ambitious  and  selfish 
Saxon  chieftain  whom  he  had  crowned  and  the  ex- 
communication of  the  emperor  by  the  pope  who 
sought  the  aid  of  Magyars  and  Saracens  against  his 
imperial  foe.  The  almost  continuous  conflict  be- 
tween popes  and  emperors  during  the  Middle  Ages 
illustrated  by  the  prolonged  and  unrelenting  hos- 
tilities between  Gregory  VII.  and  Henry  IV.,  Alex- 
ander III.  and  Frederick  I.,  Innocent  III.  and  his 
three  successors  and  Frederick  II.,  shows  that  the 
ideal  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  and  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  utterly  failed  of  realization. 

During  the  earlier  time  the  imperial  office  was 
practically  hereditary,   but  owing  to  the  lack  of 
centralized    administrative    machinery,    occasional 
failures  in  male  heirs  to  the  throne,  the  disposition 
of  the  popes  to  interfere  in  favor  of 
Succession   rivals  ready  to  pledge  themselves  to 
to  the       greater   subserviency,   the  growlh   of 
Throne,     the  idea  of  the  holiness  and  universal- 
ity of  the  office,  the  elective  principle 
finally  prevailed.     Theoretically,  the  entire  body  of 
freemen  were  supposed  to  be  the  electors,  but,  as 
1!  »  provision  was  made  for  the  exercise  of  the  ballot, 


it  devolved  upon  the  leaders  to  vote  for  the  people. 
The  tradition  that  Gregory  V.  (996-99)  and  Otto 
III.  arranged  that  the  electoral  function  should  be 
limited  to  seven  princes  is  not  confirmed  by  contem- 
porary docmnents.  In  1125  Lothair  II.  was  nom- 
inated by  a  small  number  of  nobles  and  then  or  not 
long  afterward  the  number  seven  was  fixed  upon 
for  the  electors  and  came  to  have  a  sacred  signifi- 
cance. Urban  IV.  (1263)  speaks  of  the  choosing 
of  the  emperor  by  seven  electors  as  a  matter  of  im- 
memorial custom.  The  electoral  dignity  at  that 
time  belonged  to  the  archbishoprics  of  Mains, 
Treves,  and  Cologne,  and  to  four  secular  princes. 
There  was  much  dispute  as  to  which  of  the  nobles 
should  be  electors.  The  Golden  Bull  (1356)  fixed 
upon  the  king  of  Bohemia,  the  count  palatine,  the 
duke  of  Saxony,  and  the  margrave  of  Brandenburg. 
Frankfort  was  agreed  upon  as  the  place  for  the  as- 
sembly of  the  electoral  college  and  the  archbishop 
of  Mainz  as  the  convener.  This  arrangement  re- 
mained in  force  until  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  when 
(1621)  the  Coimt  Palatine  was  deprived  of  his  elec- 
torship in  favor  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria.  The  peace 
of  Westphalia  (see  Wbstphaua,  Peace  op)  re- 
stored the  palatine  electorship  without  annulling 
that  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria.  In  1692  the  hou^ 
of  Brunswick-Liineburg  was  given  an  electorate. 

The  imperial  dignity  was  retained  by  the  hc^^MS^ 
of  Saxony  from  962  to  1138  (the  Salic  line  C-t<J^ 
1024),  the  Hohenstaufen  from  1138  to  1273^       ^^. 
Hapsburgers  1273-92,  1298-1308,  1438-1742, 
1765-1806.     During  the  earlier   centuries  of 
modem  period  the  house  of  Hapsburg  represc 
the  greatest  aggregation  of  power  in  Europe.      ^^ 
Holy    Roman    Empire    consistently    opposed  ^^E  ' 
Protestant    Reformation,    yet   Luther's   revet-  -^siei 
for  it  as  an  ancient  and  legitimate  iiistitutioiK==a  R 
so  great  that  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  discou^^^n^ 
his  followers  from  taking  up  arms  against  it=::=^  4oq 
predicted  calamity  in  case  his  counsel  shout  ^  ^ 
unheeded.     The  hostility  of  France  to  the  impis^^/j^/ 
house  of  Hapsburg  on  several  occasions  savet/  ti^^ 
Protestants  from  destruction  (as  in  the  Smallayc/ 
War,  Thirty  Years'  War,  etc.).     The  empire  ended 
as  a  result  of  the  Napoleonic  conquest  (1806). 

A.  H.  Newman. 

HOLY  SATURDAY.     See  Holy  Week,  §  6. 

HOLY  SEPULCHER. 

I.   The  Site. 

The  Name  Golgotha,  its  Origin  and  Implicationa  ((  1). 
Eusebius  concerning  the  Site  ({  2). 
Modem  Identifications  ({  3). 
II.    The  Stnicture.s  Erected  There. 

1 .  By  Constantine. 

The  Rotunda  of  the  Resurrection  (§1). 
The  Basilica,  Atrium,  and  Propylseum  ($2). 

2.  Later  Structures. 

I.  The  Site:  The  tomb  of  Jesus  was  located  in  a 
garden  belonging  to  the  Jewish  councilor  Joseph 
of  ArimathaBa  (q.v.),  near  or  at  the  place  of  cruci- 
fixion, which  was  called  in  Aramaic  gulgulta  or 
gulgalta  (Matt,  xxvii.  60;  John  xix.  41),  correspond- 
ing to  the  Hebrew  haggulgoleth,  "the  skull." 
The  name  in  Greek  was  written  golgotha,  which 
appears  in  Matthew  (xxvii.  33),  Mark  (xv.  22),  and 
John  (xix.  17),  with  the  explanation  **the  place 
of  a  skull,"  while  Luke  (xxiii.  33)  has  **  the  place 
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these  pilgrimages  that  Constantine  thought  to  adorn 
the  tomb  by  a  structure,  the  knowledge  of  which  is 
due  chiefly  to  Eusebius's  description  (Life  of  Con- 
stantine, iii.  25-40).  Another  writing  of  Eusebius 
dealing  wholly  with  this  subject  is  not  extant. 
Eusebius's  account  is  confirmed  and  supplemented 
by  the  account  of  the  pilgrimage  of  Silvia  Aquitana 
(380-390),  and  C.  Mommert's  investigations  have 
shed  much  light  on  the  subject.  The  site  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher  is  to-day  shut  in 
by  streets.  The  rocks  under  the  foundation  slope 
from  west  to  east  and  from  north  to  south,  so  the 
site  is  not  level,  leading  to  the  necessity  for  prepara- 
tion for  building  by  leveling  the  groimd.  That  fact 
has  led  to  certain  investigations,  and  invites  a 
description  of  the  parts  of  the  church. 

n.  The  Structures  Erected  There.— 1.  By  Con- 

•tantine:  The  rocks  about  the  grave  are  broken 

away  on  all  sides  so  that  it  has  the 

1 .  The  appearance  of  a  monument.  The  lev- 
Botunda   eling  of  the  site  probably  produced 

of  the      changes  in  the  relation  of  the  tomb  to 

Resurreo-  its  entrance,  though  it  is  possible  that 

tion.       the  level  of  the  approach  remained  as 

it  was.  To  the  east  of  the  tomb  lay  the 
stone,  described  by  Antoninus  Plaoentinus  (c.  570) 
as  like  a  millstone,  which  was  rolled  to  the  mouth 
of  the  grave  to  close  it  (Mark  xvi.  3).  The  interior 
of  the  tomb  is  said  by  Arculf  (c.  670)  to  have  been 
large  enough  to  hold  nine  men  standing,  and  the 
roof  might  be  touched  by  raising  the  hand.  The 
grave  was  to  the  north,  on  the  right  of  the  entrance, 
trough-like,  three  spans  above  the  floor.  This,  as 
the  central  point  of  interest,  Constantine  had 
adorned  with  beautiful  and  costly  pillars.  A  round 
structure  was  arranged  about  the  grave,  with  a 
circular  hall,  the  upper  part  of  which  was  open 
to  the  sky.  The  connection  of  this  structure  with 
the  other  buildings  is  sho^ivn  to  be  possible  from  the 
fact  that  neither  the  inner  circle  of  pillars  which  it 
contained  nor  the  containing  wall  were  closed  toward 
the  cast. 

The  basilica  stretched  in  a  broad  middle  aisle 
and    two   smaller   side   aisles   eastward    from    the 

rotunda,  about  245  feet  in  length.    The 

2.  The  elevated  choir,  with  the  altar,  bishop's 
Basilioa,  throne,  and  twelve  beautiful  pillars. 
Atrium,  closed  the  middle  aisle  to  the  east. 
and  Pro-  Mommert  locates  it  partly  over  Hel- 
pylasum.    ena's  chapel  and  partly  over  the  Chapel 

of  the  Invention  of  the  Cross.  Doubt 
arises  as  to  the  place  meant  as  that  where  the  cross 
was  found;  whether  it  was  at  or  near  Golgotha,  or 
in  the  holy  tomb,  or  in  the  so-called  Chapel  of 
Helena,  or  in  a  still  deeper  hole  in  the  rock,  the  so- 
called  Chapel  of  the  Invention  of  the  Cross.  The 
finding  was  first  mentioned  by  Cyril  of  Jerusalem 
about  350  (Catecheses,  x.  19),  described  first  by 
Rufinus,  Socrates,  and  others,  though  the  accounts 
differ.  The  place  of  the  crucifixion  was  given  as 
in  the  southern  aisle,  west  of  the  choir.  Constan- 
tine's  builders  treated  this  in  like  manner  as  they 
did  the  grave,  breaking  away  the  rock  so  that  a 
high  hexagonal  platform  raised  itself  above  the  sur- 
rounding level,  to  which  the  names  Mount  of  the 
Rock,  Mount  Golgotha,  and  Mount  Calvary  became 


attached.  Three  doors  in  the  east  wall  of  tie 
basilica  connected  the  latter  with  the  atrium.  Tlit 
this  was  to  the  east  of  the  baailica  is  oonfinned  bj 
the  Madeba  map,  by  investigations  on  the  qxit,  and 
by  the  fact  that  to  the  east  lay  the  market-plia. 
The  architect  thus  departed  from  custom  m  the 
construction  of  the  building,  coxistrained  partly  by 
the  circumstance  that  the  tomb  would  not  be  soit- 
ably  located  in  the  court  of  the  church.  The  ttrium 
was  a  hall  of  pillars  provided  with  lavers.  Fran 
this  three  doors  led  into  the  propylsum.  As  ev^ 
as  1844-46  Dr.  Schultz  and  Professor  Erafft,  of  Bonn, 
found  traces  of  this  structure,  which  were  coafirmed 
by  Monunert  and  supplemented  by  later  disoovenei 
The  whole  building  was  begim  in  326  and  eoue- 
crated  in  336. 

2.  I^aterStmoturea:  These  buildings  weie  dei- 
troyed  by  fire  under  Chosroes  II.  in  614.   In  616 
Modestus,  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Theodoois, 
began  the  erection  of  new  structures  which,  finished 
in  626,  differed  from  those  erected  by  CoitftantiDe. 
He  supplied  the  rotunda  with  three  new  nicheB  on 
the  south,  east,  and  north,  and  instAlled  altars.  To 
the  southeast  he  built  a  Church  of  St.  Mary;  over 
Golgotha,  a  special  chapel;   and  over  the  pisoe  of 
the  invention  of  the  cross  he  erected  a  basilica  called 
the  Biartyrium,  between  which  and  the  rotunds 
was  a  square,  entered  from  the  south.    The  situs- 
tion  of  Christians  and  their  possessions  after  the 
taking  of  the  city  by  the  Arabs  under  Omar  in  637 
became  constantly  more  precarious.    From  an  dd 
Arabic  inscription  on  stone,  found  July  31, 1897,  it 
appears  that  the  Arabs  possessed  in  the  first  half  of 
the  tenth  century  a  mosque  on  the  site  of  GoDstsD- 
tine's  atrium,  conunemorating  the  fact  that  Oosr 
had  prayed  there.    In  the  same  century  the  buildii^ 
of  Modestus  were  burned,  and  about  1010  special 
orders  directed  the  destruction  of  the  tomb.  ^     ] 
1048  new  structures  were  erected  under  the  auspice* 
of   the   Byzantine  emperor   which  embraced  tb» 
rotunda,  chapels  over  Golgotha  and  over  the  stot^ 
on  which  Jesus  was  said  to  have  been  laid  for  b** 
anointing,  and  the  Chapel  of  the  Invention  of  tb* 
Cross.     These  coincided  in  general  with  those  p 
Modestus,  and  were  entered  by  the  Crusaders  *** 
1099.     Under  the  Crusaders  new  structures  we^ 
begun  in  1140  and  completed  about  1168,  9xnot^ 
them  a  church  with  three  aisles,  in  the  French  stjr** 
of  the  twelfth  century.    The  tomb  itself  was  al^ 
subjected  to  change.    After  the  destruction  in  124^-*» 
the  church  of  the  Crusaders  was  restored  in  tl»^ 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.     The  chaf^ 
of  the  tomb  was  newly  erected  by  Boniface   ^ 
Ragusa,  also  the  Chapel  of  the  Angels.    On  Oct. !--» 
1808,  the  larger  part  of  the  church  over  the  tMpJ 
was  destroyed  by  fire.    Restoration  began  in  180^ 
under  the  auspices  of  Greeks  and  Armenians  upon 
the  plans  of  Konmenus  Kalfa,  a  Greek.   The  present 
dome  was  erected  in  1868  under  the  joint  auspices 
of  France  and  Russia. 

Light  is  thrown  on  the  form  of  these  varied  strufr 
tures  by  models  in  Europe  copied  from  the  originals. 
These  are  the  holy  tomb  in  San  Stefano  in  Bologna 
(430),  the  Chapel  of  the  Tomb  in  Constance  (tenth 
century),  and  that  in  GOrlitx  (1480). 

(H.  Ginss.) 
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Biblioorafht:  Tn  general:  G.  Wiltmmei,  The  Holy  City 
and  the  Arch%t£cture  of  the  Holy  Sepukhre,  vol.  ii.,  Loodtui. 
1840:  R.  Willifl.  Thfi  ArchUeehtral  Hitt,  of  the  Holy  Cittt, 
ib.  1840;  T,  Tobler^  Goloo^ia,  §eirui  Kitchen  und  Kl6Uer. 
Bern,  ISfil;  M.  do  Vogil6,  Le9  £gti»a  de  la  terre  tairUt. 
Farb,  180O;  P.  Schegs,  Die  Bauten  Conaiantins  Uber  dem 
kMUfitnGrt^t  Ffeiaing,  1867;  C.  Warr«n  and  G.  Wilson, 
Recovery  of  Jemealem,  London,  1876;  C.  Schick,  in  ZDPV, 
viii  (1885),  245  aqq..  259  eqq.,  xu  (1889),  1  sqq,;  H.  Lewis, 
The  Holy  Placet  of  Jerusalem,  London,  1S8S;  G.  Juffery, 
The  Buildin{f9  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusntem,  ib.  1895; 
FublimiionM  of  the  Pilorime'  Test  Society,  13  vols.,  tb.  1807 
(vol.  i.  i-i  very  iinportaxiC,  oonlainii  eircerptu  from  the  writiiiKiit 
of  Eiuiebiuji  pertinent  t4>  the  subject,  alao  the  *'  PilKrimage 
of  St,  Sylvia");  J.  Germer-Dumod,  La  Baeiliiiue  de  Con- 
MktnHn^  in  Echoe  d^orietU,  April,  1808;  C.  Momnien,  Die 
heUio*  Grabetkvrche  lu  Jerusalem  in  ihrem  ur§prilngli<^h€n 
Zuttande,  l^etpdc.  1808;  Oolgotha  und  daa  hetlioe  Gratt  xu 
Jerunatrm,  ib.  1000. 

On  the  IcKsation:  J,  Korte,  ReUe  nach  dem  gettibten 
Lande,  Halte,  1743-51;  F.  A,  de  Clmteanbrijuid,  iHnirQire 
de  Parim  k  Jeruealrm.  Paris,  1811;  Rnbiiifton.  RiteearcheM 
And  Netoer  Reeearches^  p&«sini;  A.  ^cluifFttir,  Die  echte 
Laos  dee  heilujen  Orabee,  Hem,  1840;  J.  N.  8epp,  Jeru- 
ealem  und  daa  Keilige  Land,  i.  263  iH^q,,  418  sqq.,  Bchitfi- 
bauaen.  1873;  C.  Clermoat-Ganoeau,  L'AuiherUiciU  du 
Saint^iputa-e,  P^su,  1877;  C.  Warren  and  C.  WUfKin. 
The  Temple  «r  the  Tomb,  London,  1880;  C.  Wilson,  Gol- 
gotha and  the  Holy  5rpuirArr.  ib.  1906;  K.  BmyJeker,  Pale»' 
tine  and  Syrian  pp.  35  sqq,.  New  York.  1906;  PEF,  Quar- 
terly Report,  Jma.  -  Apr.,  1007. 

GbdMolt  further:  O.  Tlieniusi.  in  ZHT,  1842,  part  iv., 
Pt».  3  iiqq.:  J^  Ferguaaon.  The  Holy  Sepulchre  and  tfie 
Temple  ai  Jrrumlem,  London.  1865;  F.  W.  tfnger.  Die 
Ba-ulitn  Cof^tantine  ufn  heiUgen  Grabesu  Jeruealem.  GmI- 
tln^n,  18<i3;  C.  R.  Crmd<?r,  in  the  Survey  tiflVeetern  Pairs- 
tine^  pp.  420  »qq.,  London,  1884;  8.  Merrill,  in  Andover 
Revi0U>,  1886.  483-488;  PEF,  Quarterly  StatemenU,  pur- 
tieularly  for  1802;  E.  M.  Cloa.  Kreu*  und  Grab  Je»u. 
Kempteti.  1808.  On  the  atory  of  Adiun  referred  to  in  the 
text  Gonvult  Dae  chrietlithe  Adambuch  dee  Morgfniandee, 
in  JahrbUcher  der  bibliechen  IVieBenschaft,  v.  Ill  sqq., 
66ttiiisen,  1853.  Plaos  and  reprodurtionK  ah?  K'ven  in  vol. 
i.  of  the  PublicntiottM  of  the  Pilffrime'  Tej-t  Socirty,  ut  sup. 

HOLY  SEPULCHER,  ORDERS  OF  THE:  Among 
Ihe  several  Ronmn  Catholic  orders  of  the  Holy 
&pulcher  four  deserve  .specinl  mention: 

1.  Canons  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher  {Fratre^  eruci- 
feri  dominici  Mepidcri  Hierosolipniinm):  An  order 
bounded  at  the  beginning  of  the  Latin  kingdom  of 
Jenifliilem,  when  Palriarch  Amulf  of  Jerusalem 
(1111-18)  united  the  clerka  of  the  Church  of  Ihe 
Holy  Sepulcher  into  a  community,  Calixtus  IL 
confirmed  the  order  in  1122,  and  in  1144  it  had 
more  than  seven  houses  in  Palestine.  In  1187  tlie 
■eat  of  the  order  wajs  traiii^ferred  to  Acre  and  in  1291 
Waa  centered  in  the  Occident,  where  its  houses 
furmabed  lodging  and  assistance  to  pilgrims  to  the 
^oly  Land.  In  1489  the  Canons  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
cher were  united  by  Innocent  VIIL  with  the  Knights 
of  St,  John,  and  preserved  their  independence  only 
in  Spain,  Sicily,  and  Poland,  where  some  houses 
0Urvi\^  until  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  only  house  still  existing  is  that  at 
Cracow. 

2.  Canonesses  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher  (Sei^ukrines) : 
The  female  branch  of  the  Canons  since  the  Middle 
A^s.  The  order  attained  its  zenith  after  the  rigirl 
Preform  carried  through  by  the  Marchioness  Claudia 

^*^"iOuy,  when  she  erected  a  houae  for  the  Can  on - 

at  Charleville.     Her   rule  was  oonfirmefl  by 

VllL  in  1531,  and  houses  of  the  order  still 

in  France  and  Belgium,  with  one  in  Baden- 

aden  and  branches  at  BnichsaL 

3.  Knights  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher  (Golden  Knights) : 


An  order,  founded  toward  the  close  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  which  included  all  knightly  piigrims  to 
Palestine  who  had  received  the  accolade  at  Jerasa- 
lera  from  the  Guardian  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher.  The 
order  is  said  to  have  been  orally  confirmed  by  Leo 
X.,  but  it  was  not  until  1746  thiit  Benedict  XIV. 
gave  it  a  written  confirmation.  Pius  IX, ,  after  re- 
establishing a  Latin  patriarchate  of  Jerusalem  in 
1847»  granted  the  patriarch  the  exclusive  right  to 
create  Knights  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher,  and  by  the 
brief  Cum  multu  of  Jan.  24,  18(58,  protnidgated  a 
formal  rule  for  the  order.  The  Knighta  wear  on  a 
white  mantle  a  red  enameled  quintuple  cross  (the 
**  cross  of  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  ").  The  accolade 
is  to  be  given  in  Jerusalem,  but  may  be  conferred 
through  a  deputy.  The  recipient  promises  to  be 
willing  to  work  for  the  Holy  Land^  and  the  order  is 
divided  into  three  classes:  knights,  commanders, 
and  grand  crosses,  the  first  being  required  to  pay 
I,00O  francs  on  admission,  the  second  2,00(J,  and 
the  third  3,fXX). 

4«  Fathers  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher:  A  name  appUed 
to  the  Franci.scans  stationed  in  Jerusalem.  Even 
after  the  fall  of  Acre  Franciscan  minoritea  remained 
in  Palestine  to  protect  the  Holy  Places,  notwith- 
standing the  martyrdom  of  almost  2,000  of  their 
number.  Since  1&57  the  mother  house  of  the  order 
has  b<^en  the  great  monastery  of  San  Salvator  in 
Jerusalem,  which  normally  contains  twenty-five 
regular  priests  and  fifty-five  lay  brothers.  A  smaller 
monastery,  adjoining  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sep* 
ulcher,  serves  as  a  residence  for  the  priests  and  lay 
brothers  who  conduct  the  aervioea  in  the  church. 

(O.  Z6CKLERtO 
BiBLioaRAPHT;  In  general  conwilt  R,  R^hrioht,  Regeeta 
regni  Hierot&tymitani,  no.  75,  Innsbruck,  181^;  idem,  Oe- 
schichte  dee  Kdnigereiche  Jeruealem,  p.  06  et  ptusmm,  ib. 
1808.  On  1  conauJt;  Heimbucher.  Orden  und  Konorega- 
Honen,  ii.  24;  Helyot,  Ordree  mana*tix/uee,  n^  114  sqq.; 
KL,  V,  077.  On  2  cfmsult:  Heimbucher,  ut  sup.,  ii-  81- 
82;  Helyot.  ut  eup..  ii.  124  stiq,;  KL.  v,  977.  On  3 
consult:  J,  Hermes,  Der  Orden  vom  heiligen  Orabe,  Oologne, 
1870;  Patfvini,  II  aaero  militare  ordine  geroaalimitano  del 
e.  tepokrtK  Pi^ia.  1880;  KL,  v,  978.  On  4  ooiiAult:  Heiro- 
buoher.  ut  esup,.  ii.  427;  KL.  v,  978-©80;  L,  Miohiele,  Al* 
bum  de  la  mieeion  franrtecaine  de  terre  eainte.  2  voIh., 
Venice,  1803. 

HOLY  SPHUT  (in  the  A.  V.  and  older  Enghah, 
Holy  Ghost):  The  third  person  of  the  Trinity. 
Other  Scriptura!  designations  are:  the  Spirit 
(Matt,  iv.  Dp  the  Spirit  of  God  {1  Cor.  ii,  14);  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  (I  Pet.  i.  11);  the  Spirit  of  grace 
(Heb.  X.  29);  the  Spirit  of  truth  (John  xvi.  13);  the 
Comforter  (Gk.  paraklHes,  '*  advocate,  interoeeaor, 
helper**;  John  xi  v.  26,  xl^  26).  For  the  Trinitarian 
relation  of  the  Spirit  see  Trinity;  for  the  pro- 
cession of  the  Spirit  see  Filioqite  CoNTRovERsy. 
This  article  will  deal  with  the  personality  and  work 
of  the  Spirit. 

L  Personality:  While  early  Christian  wri tings 
(the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  Justin  Martyr,  Irensens, 
Origen)  seem  at  times  to  teach  the  subordination 
of  the  Spirit  to  the  Father  and  to  the  Son,  and 
to  waver  concerning  hie  personality,  upon  the 
whole  their  testimony  is  unmistakably  in  favor 
of  tiie  personality.  The  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  not  made  prominent  till  the  fourth 
century.     The    Apostles'    and   Nicene  Creed  liave 
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the  simple  statements  of  belief  "  in  the  Holy 
Ghost.'*  The  Nicene  Creed  as  revised  at  Constan- 
tinople (381)  has  the  fuller  formula,  [And  we  believe] 
"  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Lord  and  Giver  of  life, 
who  proceedeth  from  the  Father,  and  with  the 
Father  and  the  Son  is  adored  and  glorified,  who 
spake  by  the  prophets."  The  personality  of  the 
Spirit  is  rejected  by  Sabellians,  Arians,  Socinians, 
and  Unitarians,  the  Socinians  representing  the  Spirit 
as  an  energy  or  power  of  God.  The  personality  is 
proved  by  the  following  considerations:  (1)  The 
personal  pronoun  "  he  "  is  used  of  the  Spirit  (John 
xvi.  13).  (2)  He  is  expressly  distinguished  from 
God  the  Father  and  the  Son  (John  xiv.  16,  26; 
I  Cor.  ii.  10).  (3)  Acts  of  will  and  intelligence  are 
attributed  to  him,  such  as  belong  only  to  a  per- 
sonal agent  (John  xv.  26,  xvi.  8,  13;  Acts  xiii.  2; 
Rom.  viii.  26).  (4)  He  is  directly  contrasted  with 
Satan  (Acts  v.  3)  and  may  be  the  object  of  blas- 
phemy (Matt.  xii.  31),  falsehood  (Acts  v.  3),  and 
grievance  (Eph.  iv.  30).  (5)  In  the  formula  of 
baptism  (Matt,  xxviii.  19)  and  in  the  apostolic 
benediction  (II  Cor.  xiii.  14)  he  is  distinguished 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son;  so  also  in  I  Pet.  i. 
1-12  distinct  functions  are  ascribed  to  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Spirit. 

n.  Office  and  Work:  Like  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  the  Spirit  has  ever  been  active.  His  person- 
ality and  his  work  are  brought  out 
Biblical  clearly  in  the  New  Testament  as  effi- 
Teaching.  cient  in  the  renewal  of  the  soul  and  its 
sanctification.  The  fact  that  Christ 
promised  to  send  the  Holy  Spirit  and  assured  the 
disciples  that  they  should  be  filled  with  the  Holy 
Spirit  indicates  that  his  temporal  mission  in  the 
Church  involved,  if  not  some  new  element  of  ac- 
tivity, at  least  some  increase  in  the  efficacy  of  that 
influence  which  it  has  always  been  his  office  to 
exercise  upon  the  hearts  of  men.  According  to  the 
statements  of  the  apostolic  writers,  he  was  the 
author  of  the  light  which  the  prophets  of  the  Old 
Testament  had  of  the  coming  of  Christ  (I  Pet.  i.  11) 
and  of  their  inspiration  (II  Pet.  i.  21).  It  might 
be  possible  to  explain  all  passages  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment referring  to  the  **  Spirit  of  God  "  (Gen.  i.  2, 
vi.  3;  etc.)  as  meaning  the  influence  of  God  upon 
the  heart  of  man;  but  in  view  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment revelation  the  influence  of  the  personal  Holy 
Spirit  appears  in  the  operation  of  God  upon  the 
hearts  of  the  Old  Testament  saints  and  prophets. 

As  for  the  New  Testament,  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  determine  with  assurance  whether  the 
personal  Holy  Spirit  is  meant  or  the  divine  influence 
(cf.  Luke  iv.  18).  But  that  he  had  a  definite  work 
assigned  to  him  in  the  development  of  our  Lord's 
life  the  language  certainly  implies  (Matt.  iii.  16, 
iv.  1;  Luke  i.  35).  In  his  last  discourses  Jesus 
promised  that  the  Spirit  should  come  as  his  repre- 
sentative after  his  removal  from  the  earth  and  the 
dispenser  of  the  benefits  of  his  life  to  the  souls  of 
believers  (John  xiv.  16,  xv.  26,  xvi.  7,  13;  Acts 
i.  8) .  The  Spirit  is  called  the  Spirit  of  Christ  (Rom. 
viii.  9)  because  he  holds  the  relation  of  a  dispenser 
to  the  benefits  of  Christ's  salvation.  He  has  a 
relation  to  Christ  similar  to  that  which  the  Son  has 
to  the  Father:  as  the  Son  reveals  the  Father  (John 


i.  18),  so  the  Spirit  reveals  the  grace  and  meritorioas 
atonement  and  promises  of  Christ  to  the  heart  of 
the  believer  (John  xvi.  16). 

The  Spirit,  as  promised,  descended  with  power 

on  the  Day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.).    Since  that  day 

the  Church  has  looked  to  the  Spirit  u 

The        the  source  of  all  inner  enlightenment, 

Descent     without    whose   agency  man  neither 

of  the       knows  Christ  as  his  Savior  nor  can  call 

Spirit       him  Lord  (I  Cor.  xii.  3).    He  is  called 

the  "  Holy  Spirit  of  promise  "  (Eph. 

i.  13)  with  reference  to  the  new  life  of  the  believer 

and  the  new  realm  into  which  the  believer  lb  traoa- 

ferred.    He  is  the  originator  of  the  convictk>ii  of  an 

(John  xvi.  8-9)   and  the  author  of  regeneratioo. 

(John  iii.  5).    He  promotes  the  sanctification  of  the 

soul  (I  Cor.  vi.  11),  and  imparts  to  the  Church  hi» 

special  gifts  (I  Cor.  xii.  4) .    The  agency  of  the  Spiri't 

extends  to  assuring  the  believer  of  his  union  witli> 

Christ,  and  participation  in  the  promises  of  eternal 

life  (Rom.  viii.  16).     All  spiritual  blessings,  rightr- 

eousness,  peace,  and  joy,  come  to  the  believer  by 

reason  of  his  reception  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Rom.  xiv- 

17;  Eph.  ii.  18).    All  kinds  and  degrees  of  sinmsry 

be  forgiven,  except  the  sin  of  blasphemy  against  tbe 

Holy  Spirit  (Matt.  xii.  31, 32).   This  sin  is unpaidon- 

able,  because  it  is  the  final  rejection  of  the  savio^ 

knowledge  of  Christ  himself. 

The  present  dispensation  is  called  the  dispenaa*- 
tion  of  the  Spirit  because  of  the  prominence  giveo 
to  his  work  and  person.  The  Spirit's  work,  howeve*', 
is  in  no  sense  an  atoning  work  or  a  substitute  for 
that  of  Christ.  It  is  mediatorial  between  the  Savior 
and  the  saved,  realizing  the  salvation  of  Jeaus  ip 
the  lives  and  experiences  of  individuals.  The  maEfc*" 
festation  of  the  Spirit  continues,  as  on  the  Day  oj 
Pentecost,  a  manifestation  of  power — the  power  » 
a  new  life  and  spiritual  energy  (Acts  i.  8).  The*^ 
is  no  indication  in  the  New  Testament  that  ttx^s 
manifestation  of  power  was  to  be  confined  to  *P*-^^ 
tolic  times,  though  it  is  reasonable  that  the  metho^^ 
of  the  manifestation  should  be  different  in  kind  -^ 
different  epochs.  D.  S.  Schaff. 

Bihliooraphy:    Of  the  Confessions  the  Westminster  (X--^  ^ 
fesriion  as  revised  in  1903  by  the  Presbyterian  ^^^^^^^^y 
tains   the   fullest   treatment.     Con.sult:    A.   Kuypcr,  *^.^t^ 
Work  of  the  Holy  Spint,  New  York.  1900  (contains  »  ^ 
lioRraphy  of  the  older  literature):    J.  Owen,  Of  the  H- 
Spirit,  London.  1674  (the  classic  in  English);    R.  Het 
Personality  and  Office  of  the  .  .  .  Comforter,  ib.  1816:  ' 
Smith,  On  the  Holy  Ghost,  ib.  1831;    K.  A.  Kahm 
Lehre  vom  heiligen  Geiste,   Halle.    1847   (incomplete); 
Buchanan,  Office  and  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Edinbu 
1856;    J.  Hare,   The  Afisaion  of  the  Coniforter,  ed.  E. 
Plumptre,  ib.   1877;    H.  H.  Wendt,  Die  Begriffe  Fk 
und  Geiat    im  bibliachen    Sprachgebrauchy    Gotha,  l[  ^^  ^ 
G.  Smeaton,  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Edinburgh.  1^^^' 
H.  Gunkel,  Die  Wirkungen  dee  heiligen  Geistes  natX  ^^ 
.  .  .  Anschauung    der    apoetolischen    Zcit    und   »«*  ^Jl 
Lehre  dea  .  .  .  Paulua,  Halle,  1888;   J.  Robson.  TV  H^«^ 
Spirit,  the  Paraclete,  Aberdeen.  1893;    A.  J.  Gordon.  /  ^ 
Afinietry  of  the  Holy  Spint,  New  York.  1894;   W.  K&^ 
ing,  Pneumatologie  oder  die  Lehre  von  der  Person  de$  ^*' 
gen  Geistes,  GOtersloh,  1894;    J.  P.  Coyle.  The  Holy  Sfif*^ 
in  Literature  and  Life,  Boston,  1896;    K.  von  Lechler,  D^ 
biblische    Lehre   vom   heiligen   Geiste,    Leipsic,    18S9;  ^ 
Fr  N6agen,  Geschichte  von  der  Lehre   vom  heiligen  (?«**<• 
GQtersloh,    1899;     idem.    Das    Wesen  und     Wirken  ^ 
HeUigen  OeUtes,  Berlin.  1907;    F.  B.  Denio.  The  S»prf«e 
Leader,  Boston.  1900;    J.  E.  C.  Welldon,  The  Revdatien 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  London.  1902;    L.  B.  Crane,  Teadd^ 
of  JesuM  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit,   New   York,  iWi 
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J.  H,  B.  Maaf^rman,  '*  /  t>di4tve  in  the  Holy  Gho»t/'  A 
ShtUif  of  the  I>ocirine  of  the  Hoif/  Spirit  in  th*!  Light  of 
Modern  Thouoht,  London,  1907;  A,  C,  A.  HaJI,  The  Work 
of  the  lloly  .Sptrti.  Milwaukee.  1907;  J.  D.  Fyl:«om,  The 
Holu  Spirit  our  Hrlpcr,  New  Y«rk,  t907;  G.  F.  Bolden, 
The  Holu  Ghmt  the  Cffmforter,  New  York,  19aS;  F,  V 
Porter,  The  Spirit  of  God  and  the  Ward  of  Ood  in  Mitdem 
Theoloffy,  ib,  1908:  E.  W.  Wiowtanley,  The  Spirit  in  the 
N,  T.,  ib.  1908,  Consult  alao  the  pertinent  Mectioufi  on 
the  ayrtefiiy  of  th^fJlogy  cited  under  Docjma.  Dogmatics. 

HOLY  THURSDAY.     S(je  Holy  Wkek,  §  4. 

HOLY  WATER:  Water  over  which  the  prayer  of 
OODsecratiou  has  been  ofleretJ,  which  is  then  used 
symbolically  in  ceremonial  lust  mt ion,  Pnrificationa 
in  religion  and  worship  by  means  of  water  were 
familiar  both  to  the  Oriental  and  to  the  classical 
Bj'stems  of  antiquity.  On  this  point  Egyptians, 
Indiaru»«  Persians,  and  Semites  stowl  on  a  common 
ground.  The  custom  h  foimd  m  ancient  and  later 
Judaism  (t5ee  Defilement  ano  Purification,  Cere- 
MotetAL).  There  wan  a  vessel  providetl  for  the  lus- 
tration of  priests  in  both  Tabernacle  and  Temple. 
Gteeks  and  Romaoa  not  only  paid  reverential  honor 
to  sacred  welk,  but  vessels  of  water  stood  in  the 
confines  of  ancient  temples,  lustration  being  accom- 
plished by  the  individual  or  the  priest.  Under  the 
influence  of  both  Jewish  and  heathen  precedent 
Christianity  introduced  simiLir  forms  of  purifica- 
tion. TertuUian  giDeaks  of  the  custom  of  washing 
the  hands  before  prayer  {De  Qraiio,  xi.),  and  the 
ApofitoHc  Constitutions  witness  to  the  same  habit 
(viii.  32),  A  bowl  of  water  (see  Cuvtharus)  was 
provided  in  the  atrium  of  the  basilica  (Etisebius, 
JiiMt.  eccL,  X..  iv.  40),  In  this  connection  the  old 
inscription  was  frecjuently  applied  ^  *'  Cleanse  not 
only  the  face,  but  lawlessness,"  and  on  the  ves- 
sel before  old  St.  Paul's  Church  in  Rome  there 
was  the  inscription:  **  Whoever  thou  art  who  ap- 
proachest  the  sacred  shrine  of  Paul,  venerated  for 
it«  merits,  wash  as  a  suppliant  thy  hands  in  the 
font."  In  celebrating  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  hands 
of  those  who  received,  as  well  as  the  hands  of  the 
ministering  priest,  were  washed  (cf.  the  authorities 
cited  in  DCAj  i,  758-759).  These  lustrations  were 
aymbolic  acts  and  were  made  with  nnble.^ised  water, 
which  was  distinguished  from  that  which  the  (Church 
used  in  the  sacrament  of  baptism.  The  effects  of 
this  sacrament  were  associated  with  the  blessing  of 
the  water,  and  the  sphere  of  the  benediction  was 
BUperstitiously  extended,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of 
the  bread  in  the  Lord's  Bupper  (Tertullian,  Ad 
uxorem,  ii.  5),  lieing  regarded  as  efficacious  in  sick- 
ness and  as  a  protection  against  demons.  But  this 
development  required  considerable  time.  Lustra- 
tioD  and  baptism  were  for  a  time  found  side  by  side; 
then  a  third  element  was  introduced  in  the  fourth 
century,  blessed  water  or  holy  water.  Tlie  blessing 
element  originated  from  the  aaerament,  the  free 
use  of  it  from  the  custom  of  lustration.  The  in- 
erehae  of  popular  superstition  caused  this  eombina- 
tion-  A  formula  for  benediction  occurs  in  the  Apos- 
tolic Constitutions  (viii.  29;  Eng.  transl.  in  ANF, 
vii.  494),  and  the  conferrer  of  the  bene^iiction  was 
the  bishop  or,  in  exceptional  cas<*s»  the  presbjcter. 
Stories  of  miracles  made  the  custom  popular.  In 
order  to  regulate  the  usage  and  to  protect  it  against 
the  extension  of  superstitious  practises,  at  the  be- 


ginning of  the  Carol mgi an  age  the  benediction  of 
water  was  made  an  ordinary  act  of  worship.  A 
fortnida  was  established  for  it  in  the  Gregorian 
Sacramentary.  which  became  the  standard  and  is 
found  in  the  Roman  Ritual.  Its  connection  with 
the  superstition  of  the  ancient  C!hurch  is  evident, 
especially  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  exorcism  a 
pmyer  was  offered  beseeching  tlie  banishment  of 
the  evil  one,  while  the  closing  petition  in  the  blessing 
of  holy  water  also  mentions  the  driving  away  of 
demons  and  diseases,  freeing  the  rc^cipients  from  all 
evil,  and  asking  that  the  .spirit  of  pestilence  may  not 
reside  there,  and  that  all  acts  of  envy  of  the  latent 
enemy  may  be  avertwh  Salt  was  mixeil  with  the 
water,  through  an  apocryphal  direction  of  Pope 
Alexander  L;  the  altar  was  first  sprinkled^  then  the 
ministry  and  clt*rgy,  antl  then  the  people;  the 
faithful  were  allowed  to  take  the  holy  water  home 
for  sprinkling  the  sick,  houses,  fields,  and  so  on. 
floly  water  is  used  by  the  Church  for  numprous 
benedictions,  besides  those  mentioned  above.  It  is 
kept  in  church  in  a  special  movable  vessel  or  in  a 
permanent  holy  water  stoop.  Probably  the  earliest 
example  of  this  stoop  came  from  Tunis,  and  date^ 
from  about  the  fifth  century.  More  certainly  apphed 
to  this  use  was  a  Byzantine  marble  urn  (cf.  F.  X. 
Kraus,  Realeneykloptidie  der  chnMlichcn  Alt^rtftmt*r, 
ii.  980,  Freiburg^  1886).  Perhaps  in  the  catacombs 
vessels  of  holy  w^ater  were  placed  to  protect  the 
dead  from  evil  spirits.  There  b  an  ol^l  example  of 
a  bronze  v€»ssel  in  the  Vatican  museum;  the  first 
certain  representation  of  a  basin  Ls  on  the  ivory 
cover  of  t  he  well-known  aacramentary  of  Drogo 
of  the  ninth  century.  Various  forms  came  into  use 
later  on  (cf.  K.  Atz,  Die  chriMliche  Kun.^t  in  Wort 
und  Btld,  p.  547,  Regensburg,  18119).  The  Greek 
Church  maintains  the  close  connection  between  holy 
water  and  baptismal  water.  It  distinguishes 
between  the  great  consecration  (on  the  evening 
before  Epiphany  or  on  Epiphany)  and  the  lesser 
consecration  (whenever  occasion  requires).  Orien- 
tals practise  also  the  blessing  of  rivers  or  the  sea. 

(Victor  Schultze.) 
BlBUOGRAPnY:  Bingham,  Originen,  XI.,  x.:  H,  Pfajineii- 
ftohmid,  Ikuf  Weiktva^iier  im  heidni9i!'hen  und  ehnatlichen 
Kultus,  H&DOver,  1809:  F.  Probut,  Sakramente  und  SaJcra- 
mentaiien  in  den  drei  er*ten  chri^tirhen  Jahrhunderten^  pp. 
74-S3,  Tiibingfen,  1872;  R.  de  Flrury.  La  Me»w,  part  v,, 
Paris,  1887;  A.  von  Malt»ew,  Bitt-,  Dank-  unti  Weihr- 
GoUemiicnMie  der  orthodox-kaihnlitrhen  Kirche  des  Morten- 
i&ndea.  Berlin,  1897;  John,  .Marquis  of  But*,  and  K.  W. 
Budge,  The  Bleaaino  of  the  W(Uer§  on  the  Kve  of  the  Eftiph- 
rtny,  London,  lOOl;  H.  Uaencr,  in  Archit^  fiir  Religion*' 
ipim»eTi*€haft.  viii  (IWW),  290  aqq.;  Cabrol,  Oi^iiortfuvire. 
pjMt  adv.,  cols.  685^713  (bnJImnt  and  miinite.  deals  with 
the  formtilas,  many  of  which  it  oolloteB);  KL,  xii.  1262- 
1263. 

HOLY  WEEK. 

OriKins  (f  I), 

Palm  Suoday  in  the  East  ({  2). 

Jo  the  West  (}  3). 

Monday  to  Thursday  (ft  4). 

Good  Friday  (8  6). 

Holy  Saturday  (f  6) 

Ptoteatant  Uaaeu  tfi  7). 

Holy  Week,  that  is,  the  week  before  Easter,  was 
originally  called  the  "  great  week/*  The  oldest 
witnesses  for  this  designation  are  the  pilgtim 
Egeria  in  the  account  of  her  travels,  the  so-cafled 
Feregrinah'o  SHvifB  (text  and  Eng.  transl  in   pub- 
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Kcations  of  Palestine  Pilgrim's  Text  Society,  Lon- 
don, 1896),  and  Chrysostom  (Horn.,  zzx.,  c.  1  in 

Gen.  z.  et  xi.).    In  the  account  of  trav- 
z.  Origins,  eb  of  Egeria  from  the  time  about  385 

we  find  a  detailed  description  of  the  rich 
liturgical  celebrations  by  which  the  **  great  week," 
beginning  with  Palm  Simday,  was  distinguished  in 
Jerusalem  (in  CSEL,  xxzix.  78-92).  From  this 
account  two  conclusions  may  safely  be  drawn: 
(1)  The  liturgical  usages,  especially  the  custom  to 
celebrate  solenmly  this  week  before  Easter,  owe 
their  origin  to  the  custom  in  Jerusalem;  (2)  at  the 
time  when  Egeria  wrote,  similar  celebrations  must 
have  been  unknown  in  the  Occident;  the  customs 
in  Jerusalem  are  evidently  strange  and  new  to  her. 
The  great  week  in  the  East  was  distinguished  in 
the  first  place  by  strict  fasting;  but  the  custom 
was  not  uniform;  some  fasted  the  whole  week,  others 
only  four  or  three,  or  even  only  two,  days,  namely, 
Friday  and  Saturday.  As  early  as  the  time  of 
Chrysostom  all  public  amusements  were  forbidden, 
all  public  offices  closed,  prisoners  dismissed,  slaves 
benefited  in  every  way,  especially  by  their  release, 
and  the  poor  were  provided  with  plentiful  alms. 
The  Occidental  Church  adopted  the  same  name  for 
this  week;  for  its  official  designation  in  the  Roman 
Church  is  still  to-day  hebdomada  magna  or  major. 
It  was  caUed  also  sancta.  It  is  mentioned  in  litur- 
gical writings  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century. 
The  German  expression  Karwoche  (Karfreitag) 
is  derived  from  karen^  '*  to  wail,  to  mourn," 
hence  denotes  week  of  mourning  or  lamenta- 
tion. With  the  Greeks  the  "  great  week  "  began 
only  with  the  Monday  after  Palm  Sunday, 
while  in  the  Occident  it  commenced  with  that 
Sunday.  Originally  it  was  the  same  way  in  'the 
East. 

The  oldest  description  of  the  liturgical  celebration 
of  this  day  in  Jerusalem  in  the  fourth  century  is 

given  in  the  Peregrinatio  Silvia  (CSEL, 

2.  Palm     xxxix.  82  sqq.,  Eng.  transl.  of  Palestine 

Sunday      Pilgrim's  Text  Society,  pp.  57  sqq.). 

in  the       The  festival  began  at  one  o'clock  in  the 

East.        afternoon    in    the    church    upon    the 

Mount  of  Olives,  with  singing  of  hymns 
and  antiphones  and  the  reading  of  lessons.  The 
characteristic  feature  of  the  celebration  was  the 
several  processions  from  one  church  to  another  which 
took  place  accompanied  by  the  repeated  acclamation 
of  the  people,  "  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord."  Children  held  branches  of 
palms  or  olives  in  their  hands  and  accompanied  the 
bishop,  who  represented  the  Lord  and  rode  upon 
an  ass.  Ephraem  the  Syrian  (q.v.)  testifies  that 
the  same  procession  of  palms  took  place  as  early  as 
the  fourth  century  in  Edessa.  In  the  fifth  century 
the  festival  of  palms  had  spread  over  the  whole  of 
Palestine.  It  should  be  noticed  that  the  oldest 
testimonies  for  the  procession  of  palms  on  Palm 
Sunday  are  entirely  silent  concerning  a  consecration 
of  the  palms,  and  these  testimonies  prove  that 
Palm  Sunday  was  considered  throughout  as  a  day 
of  joy,  not  as  a  day  of  mourning;  moreover,  the 
epistle  read  on  this  day  was  Phil.  iv.  4-9. 

In  the  Occident  there  was  originally  no  such  cele- 
bration with  branches  of  palms  or  other  branches  on 


this  day.  The  oldest  Western  testimonies  for 
Palm  Sunday  agree  that  the  day  bore  entirely  the 
character  of  a  Passion  Sunday,  consequently  that 

of  mourning.     It  was  stfll  the  same 

3.  In  the    way  at  the  time  of  Leo  the  Great  (d. 

West       461),  who  calls  this  Sunday  Dondmea 

pa98ionia  because  the  history  of  the 
Passion  was  read.  With  this  agrees  entirely  the  fact 
that  the  Spanish  pilgrim  evidently,  until  tliat  time, 
had  not  known  of  a  procession  of  palms  as  she 
experienced  it  in  Jerusalem.  The  oldest  Occidental 
testimony  for  the  procession  of  palms  and  their 
consecration  is  found  in  the  Liber  ordinum  of  the 
Visigothic  Church  (ed.  F^rotin,  Paris,  1904).  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  Spanish  ceremonial  he- 
longs  to  the  Visigothic  time,  hence  to  the  sixth 
century.  It  must  have  been  in  the  course  of  the 
fifth  century  that  the  Eastern  custom  either  directly 
or  indirectly  i>enetrated  Spain.  Apart  from  the 
consecration  of  palms,  there  is  an  iinTni«fji.lr^|hW> 
agreement  between  the  Spanish  celebration  and 
that  of  Jerusalem  as  described  in  the  Peregrinatio 
Silvia  (ut  sup.).  The  consecration  of  pahns  is 
probably  of  Occidental  origin,  and  was  at  fiiat 
entirely  indei>endent  of  the  celebration.  Sudi  a 
consecration  was  hardly  necessary  for  the  pro- 
cession, but  the  consecrated  branches  were  believed 
to  possess  the  power  of  exorcism,  to  expel  diseases, 
and  to  guard  against  demons,  lightning,  fire,  and 
tempests.  It  is  not  known  at  what  time  and  place 
consecration  of  pahns  and  procession  were  com- 
bined. One  of  the  oldest  testimonies  of  a  special 
celebration  of  Palm  Sunday  in  the  Occident  is  a 
passage  in  the  work  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  bishop, 
Aldhelm  of  Sherborne  (q.v.),  De  laudibue  virginitatia 
(MPL,  haadx.  128).  He  speaks  of  a  "  very  holy 
solenmity  of  the  pahns.''  At  the  celebration  on  this 
day  there  was  sung  antiphonally  Benedietus  qui 
venii  in  nomine  Domini f  to  joyful  airs.  Amalarius 
of  Metz  (q.v.)  testifies  that  on  Palm  Sunday 
branches  were  carried  through  the  churches  while 
Hosannah  was  sung  {MPL^  cv.  1008);  he  says 
nothing  of  the  consecration  of  palms.  In  the  later 
Middle  Ages  the  procession  developed  so  as  to  imi- 
tate as  faithfully  as  possible  the  entrance  of  Jesus 
into  Jerusalem.  As  in  the  Blast,  the  bishop,  as 
Christ,  rode  upon  an  ass  or  a  horse.  There  devel- 
oped, on  the  other  hand,  also  the  ceremony  of 
consecration.  Not  only  were  branches  consecrated, 
but  also  flowers,  which  were  then  carried  in  the 
procession.  Therefore  the  Sunday  was  called  also 
pascha,  floridum^  dominica  florum  et  ramorum,  lee 
pAques  fleuries ;  flower  day.  On  the  same  day  the 
symbol  was  given  to  the  competitors  in  various 
territories  of  the  Church,  as  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries  in  Gaul  and  Spain;  therefore  Palm  Simday 
was  called  in  some  places  dominica  or  pascha  com- 
petentium.  In  the  Roman  (Catholic  Church  the  fol- 
lowing solemn  observances  take  place  on  Palm 
Sunday:  (1)  the  consecration  of  pahns;  (2)  the 
procession;  (3)  the  mass,  which  throughout  bears 
the  character  of  mourning.  As  the  Greek  Church 
does  not  count  Pahn  Sunday  as  belonging  to  the 
"  great  week,"  and  has  given  to  this  day  from  the 
beginning  the  character  of  joy,  it  does  not  now 
employ  the  procession,  but  only  the  consecration  ol 
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palms.    In  the  Greek  Church  the  names  of  the  day 
are  similar  to  those  in  the  Latin  Church. 

Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  of  the  **  great 
vnekf  "  according  to  the  Peregrirmtw  SUinm 
(CSELj  xxxix.  84  sqq,;  Eng.  tranel.^ 
ut  sup.,  pp.  59-60),  were  ctarly  dis- 
tinguished hj'  special  services.  On 
Tuesday  in  the  vigil  the  bishop  him- 
self reads  the  Goap*?!  of  the  day,  Matt, 
xxiv.  4  sqq.»  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives,  from  the 
cave  in  which  the  Lord  used  to  teach  his  di.sciples. 
On  Wednesday  the  vigil  takes  place  in  the  Church 
of  the  Resurrection;  the  presbyter  reads  the  Gospel 
of  the  day  (Matt.  xxvi.  14-16),  the  history  of  the 
betrayal,  whereupon  the  congregation  utters  loud 
cries  of  resentment.  The  same  lessorm  are  to  a 
certain  extent  still  used  in  the  Greek  Church.  Tlie 
maases  of  the  Roman  Church  on  those  days  are  of  a 
pronounced  character  of  passion. 

Concerning  Maundy  Thursday,  in  the  description 
of  the  Peregrinaiio  Silvia;  {CSEL,  rxxix,  85  sqq.; 
Eng.  transL,  ut  sup.,  pp.  60-62),  which  gives  a 
detailed  account  of  the  celebration  of  thm  day  in 
Jerusalem,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  writer  appar- 
ently has  no  special  name  either  for  Maundy  Thurs- 
day or  for  the  preceding  days,  and  in  the  second 
place,  that  this  day  is  distinguished  by  a  general 
celebration  of  the  Holy  Supper,  which  takes  place 
ill  a  definit^3  pbfX!.  Tliis  evidently  constitutes  the 
proper  ceiebration  of  this  day,  while  the  servicer 
in  the  evening  are  to  be  regarded  as  preparations  for 
tlie  following  Friday.  The  custom  of  celebrating 
the  Holy  Supper  on  this  day  extended  over  the 
whole  Orient.  Augustine  testifies  to  the  same 
ciustom  in  Africa  in  the  fifth  century.  An  important 
cscremony  on  Maundy  Thursday  was  the  washing  of 
feet  (see  Foot^wasbing),  On  the  same  day  there 
took  place  the  solemn  readmission  or  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  penitentJi  to  the  congregation,  but  this 
custom  was  not  universal  in  the  Occident.  Ambrose 
testifies  to  its  existence  in  Milan,  and  Innocent  L 
in  Rome,  In  the  Middle  Ages  this  ciistom  dis- 
appeared. Another  custom  of  the  ancient  church 
on  this  day  was  the  consecration  of  the  Chrism 
(q.v.)  by  the  bishop.  Originally  this  consecration 
t-ook  place  during  the  act  of  baptism;  but  when 
the  bishops  had  to  leave  baptism  to  the  prejibyters 
they  still  claimed  for  themselves  the  consecrfition 
of  the  anoint  in g- oil,  as  ejirly  as  the  fourth  century 
in  Rome.  It  is  very  probable  tliat  these  blessings 
were  then  performed  on  Maundy  Thursday;  for 
baptism  took  place  shortly  before  Easter.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  possesses  still  other  peculiar 
ciMtoms  for  this  day,  as,  for  instance,  the  chanting 
of  the  Teiwbrcp.  During  the  service  a  large  candle- 
stick, supporting  fifteen  hghts,  arranged  in  the  form 
of  a  triangle,  which  denote  Christ  and  the  prophets 
who  predicted  his  coming,  stands  in  the  sanctuary; 
the  lights  are  one  by  one  extinguished  untQ  only  the 
upper  one  remains,  which  Li  taken  down  and  placed 
tinder  the  altar  until  the  close  of  the  office,  and  then 
brought  back.  It  is  also  customary  on  this  day  for 
all  clericals  to  commune.  In  the  Greek  Church  on 
this  day,  beside  the  washing  of  pilgrims'  feet  and 
the  consecration  of  oil,  also  the  consecration  of  the 
holy  myron  takes  place.    The  derivation  of  the  term 


''  Green  Thursday/*  the  German  designation  for 
Holy  Thursday,  is  uncertain.  Some  derive  it  from 
the  green  herbs  that  used  to  be  eaten  on  this  day 
in  order  to  guard  against  diseases;  others,  from  the 
penile ntvs  who  were  readmitted  on  Holy  Thursday, 
and  who,  according  to  them,  were  styled  *'  green. *' 
According  to  KeUer,  the  name  originated  from  the 
green  paruments  used  in  Gerraany  in  the  mass  of 
that  day  in  contrast  with  the  paraments  of  other 
colors  used  on  other  days  of  the  *' great  week." 
While  **  Green  Thursday  "  and  **  Holy  Thursday  *■ 
are  only  popular  designations,  tht*  liturgical  name 
of  the  Church  is  to-day,  and  has  been  for  a  long  time, 
Cema  Domini. 

Accordiog  to  the  oldest  testimonies,  this  day  bears 
throughout  the  character  of  mourning.  This  ap- 
pears in  the  interesting  description  of 
5,  Good  the  celebration  of  this  day  in  Peregrin 
Friday,  ruitio  Silvift  (CSEL,  xxxix.  87  sqq.; 
Eng,  trans!,,  ut  sup.,  pp.  62  sqq.).  The 
account  shows  that  on  this  day  there  was  customary 
the  strictest  fasting  and  vigilance,  that  a  crucifix 
was  exhibited  and  adoreil,  and  that  the  divine  serv- 
ices consisted  in  reading  of  the  Scripture,  hymns, 
and  prayers,  but  not  in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord^s 
Supper.  The  custom  of  the  Greek  Church  of  to-day 
hardly  differs  from  the  custom  of  old  Jerusalem  as 
preserv^ed  in  the  account  of  Silvia.  The  Syriac 
Didascalia  and  the  .\postolic  Constitutions  demand 
absolute  fasting  on  Good  Friday  and  Saturday 
l>efore  Easter.  About  the  middle  of  the  third  cen- 
tury it  was  customary  also  in  Alexandria  to  abstain 
entirely  from  food  on  both  days,  although  not  un- 
conditionally. The  custom  of  the  Occident  in  keep- 
ing thb  day  is  clo.se ly  related  to  that  of  the  East;  the 
day  is  one  of  dc^ipeat  niourning  and  of  strict  fasting, 
and  there  is  a  tendency  to  limit  church  services  as 
much  as  possible,  John  of  Naples,  a  contemporary 
of  Pauliims  of  Nola  (d-  431).  bears  witness  that  he 
administered  the  Lord's  Supper  on  Holy  Thursday, 
but  on  the  next  day  devoted  liimself  entirely  to 
prayer,  which  shows  timt  on  this  day  no  mass  was 
celebrated.  In  some  parts  of  Spain  in  the  seventh 
century  the  churches  were  closed  on  Goo<i  Friday* 
Even  in  the  ninth  century  in  Rome  no  communion 
was  celebrated.  Nevertheless,  Good  Friday  was 
always  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  celebration.  The 
morning  service  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  con- 
sists of  four  parts:  (1)  the  readings;  (2)  the  inter- 
cessory prayers;  (3)  the  unveiling  and  adoration 
of  the  cross;  and  (4)  the  celebration  of  the  missa 
jjTa&andificatorum  ("  shortened  '*  mass).  In  the 
Middle  Ages  there  was  customary  also  a  solemn 
burial,  which  used  to  follow  imme<l lately  the  adora- 
tion of  the  cross — the  cross  was  laid  down  in  a 
**  holy  "  grave  in  the  tomb  chapel  and  covered  with 
a  piece  of  cloth  {sttdarium),  and  in  connection  with 
it  there  were  sung  corresponding  responsories,  ver- 
sicles  and  prayers.  This  custom  is  said  to  have  arisen 
in  the  tenth  century.  The  adoration  of  the  cross 
was  followed  by  the  "  shortened  "  mass,  which  is 
explained  as  follows:  On  Holy  Thursday  there  are 
consecrated  two  wafers;  one  is  eaten  by  the  priest, 
the  other  he  places  back  in  the  chalioe,  which  he 
puts  on  a  side  altar.  This  "  presanctified  "  wafer 
(heaoe  the  Latin  name,  ut  sup.)  m  carried  on  Good 
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Friday  by  the  priest  and  the  entire  clergy  in  pro- 
cession from  the  side  altar  to  the  main  altar.  The 
origin  of  this  '*  mxLss  of  the  presanctified  "  lies, 
without  doubt,  in  the  East,  where,  on  certain  dayis 
of  the  week,  the  "  service  of  the  presanctified  "  is 
still  celebrated,  the  elements  of  which  arc  sanctified 
on  the  preceding  Sunday.  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  Good  Friday  is  not  a  holiday,  and  therefore 
the  performance  of  daily  work  is  allowed.  The 
liturgical  name  of  Good  Friday,  especially  among 
the  Latins,  is  "  day  of  preparation."  Among  the 
Jews  that  was  the  name  for  every  Friday  as  the  day 
of  preparation  for  the  following  Sabbath.  The 
Christians,  too,  often  designated  any  Friday  by 
this  expression,  but  finally  it  was  restricted  to  Goo<l 
Friday.  The  Greeks  call  this  Friday  as  every  day 
of  the  holy  and  great  week,  the  **  holy  and  great  ** 
Friday  or  "  the  great  preparation.'*  At  an  earlier 
time  it  was  designated  by  "  Pascha  of  the  crucifix- 
ion," in  distinction  from  "  Pascha  of  the  resurrec- 
tion," the  Easter  festival  (Augustine,  De  triniiate, 
in  MPL,  xlii.  894).  The  Italians  call  it  t^nerdi 
sanio,  the  French  veruiredi  saint.  In  Germany, 
beside  the  name  '*  Good  Friday,"  there  was  current 
also  the  term  "  White  Friday." 

On  the  ceremonies  of  Holy  Saturday  or  Easter 

Saturday  see  Easter,  I.,  4,  §§  2-3.    In  the  Greek 

Orthodox  Church  the  '*  great  Sabbath  " 

6.  Holy      was  esteemed  more  highly  than  Good 

Saturday.  Friday.  Until  the  time  of  vespers  it 
still  bears  the  character  of  mourning 
and  earnestness;  therefore  it  is  a  day  of  the  strictest 
fasting.  The  liturgical  service  of  this  day  has  a 
8i>ecially  dramatic  character.  The  most  important 
ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  on  Holy 
Saturday  are  at  the  present  time  the  consecration 
of  the  new  fire,  the  consecration  of  the  Easter  candle, 
the  consecration  of  water,  the  litany  and  the  mass 
which,  to  a  certain  extent,  still  bears  the  impress  of 
penitence  and  mourning;  but  this  mass  is  celebrated 
with  white  parainents  and  the  singing  of  the  Gloria 
and  the  Hallelujah  (see  Liturgics,  III.).  The 
lessons  refer  to  the  resurrection.  The  liturgical 
name  of  Holy  Saturday  is  Sabbatum  sanctum;  the 
Italians  therefore  call  it  sabato  santo,  and  the 
Frenchmen  samedi  aaijit,  while  in  (Jermany  it  is 
known  as  Ostersonnabend  or  Karsamstng. 

The  Lutheran  Reformation  brought  about  the 
general  abolishment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  cere- 
monies of  the  week.     Luther  liad  so 

7.  Protes-  great  an  aversion  against  them  that 
tant  Usage,  in  the  Formula  missa:  of  1523  he  did 
not  mention  at  all  the  celebration.  In 
Wittenberg,  therefore,  these  customs  seem  to  liave 
disappeared  at  a  very  early  time.  But  from  ser- 
mons of  Luther  dating  from  the  years  1521  and  1522 
it  is  evident  that  at  that  time  Holy  Thursday  and 
Good  Friday  were  distinguished  by  special  services 
with  sermons  in  Wittenberg.  All  Roman  Catholic 
abuses  in  connection  with  the  celebration  of  Holy 
Week  were  removed,  but  the  traditional  Evangelical 
pcricopes  of  Passion  week  were  adhered  to.  The 
Wittenberg  church  order  of  1533  prescrilx?s  even 
double  preaching  for  Holy  Wednesday,  Holy  Thurs- 
day, Good  Friday,  and  Holy  Saturday.  It  is  a 
characteristic  trait  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 


centuries  that  Holy  Thursday  and  Good  Frk 
were  treated  as  being  of  an  entirely  equal  vali 
Sometimes    they  are   considered   half-holidays, 
other  times  whole  holidays;    then  again  they  a 
not  mentioned  at  all  as  days  specially  to  be  oe! 
brated,   but  Good  Friday  is  never  valued 
highly  than  Holy  Thursday.    The  custom  of  ce' 
brating  Holy  Week  was  in  no  way  uniform  in  t 
first  decades  of  the  Reformation.    There  were 
tories  in  which  it  was  celebrated  as  closely  as 
sible  in  connection  with  the  old  Catholic 
Good  Friday  developed  only  gradually  into  a 
hohday.    In  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  cfc^  ^rm.— 
tury  it  began,  in  public  estimation,  to  take  pre^^^c^- 
edence   of    Holy    Thursday.      In    the    Reformi^^»*=3 
Church  the  regulations  of  Zwingli  had  a  decLii  *•    *^ 
influence.    Accordingly,  Holy  Thursday  and  Go«   ■•"' 
Friday  belonged  from  the  bq^inning  to  the  oflif  ^  ^ 
days  of  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supp^^^- 
It  must  be  assumed  that  the  customs  and  oereinon»^si^ 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  soon  disappeared   a-^^^ 
Zurich.     In  the  Reformed  German  territories    <n»^ 
to-day  Holy  Thursday  is  considered  a  half-holid^^.^^ 
and  Good  Friday  a  full  holiday.    In  the  Aiiglic»^*^ 
Church  the  entire  week  is  distinguished  by 
church  services.    This  is  nowhere  the  case  now 
German  Evangelical  territories.    Palm  Sunday  is 
many  state  churches  the  customary  Sunday  f* 
confirmation.      Holy    Thursday    is    nowhere 
longer  a  legal  holiday,  but  is  characterised  on-B,3^ 
by  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.    Goi— »*^ 
Friday  is  generally  a  full  holiday,  celebrated  wi't^^^ 
great  earnestness.    [In  the  Evangelical  churches  «:^-» 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  other 
those  named  above,  the  observances  of  the 
as  a  whole  are  disregarded.    There  is,  however,       -^ 
very  decided  tendency  in  several  of  the  denomii"-^ 
tions  to  make  Good  Friday  a  day  of  special  ser^ics^- 
The  usages  of  the  churches  are  also  affecting  soe 
and  business  life — sho\%'n  in  the  former  by  refraini 
from  participation  in  amusements,  in  closer  att^?-*^^ 
dance  upon  public  worship,  and  in  acts  of  self-deal .^** 
and  in  the  latter  by  such  customs  as  the  closing     *>*^ 
exchanges,  banks,  and  even  of  the  offices  of  c<^^^ 
porations.] 
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X^   *rK""l»^  Hombpr«  Synod. 
U^  •'Ji^"]l»*  Hombcrjj  Chiirrb  OnHer 

<C3rft%^pt4?ni  L -xiv,.  RituaL  Worship,  etc*,  (j  I). 
^_^l^j&pter9  xf.-xxviii-  Church  Ors&aixation  and  G<it- 

ei-nnifttit  (f  2). 
m^Tliiiiiptera  xxix -xxxiv.,  In -struct  ion  (13). 
T^^«  Church  Order  nevi^r  ORiciiiUy  Adopi#»<l  (f  4). 
M^ 3coellenocfl  and  Defect*  of  the  Church  Order  (|  5). 
TKli^s  ^ilodcls  and  Sourcea  (}  &/. 

M^     The   Homberg  Synod:  Even    before    Luther'*? 

drsk-x^K^£^tic  appearance,  the  lords  of  the  State  in  f  Jer- 

caa^-r^y,  no  \em  than  in  France  and  England,  hti<l  ex- 

terk.<:ie<l  their  prerogatives  into  the  sphere  of  ccclo- 

si&s^ic^al  affairs.    The  decision  of  the  Diet  of  8peyer, 

AiL^.     27,  1526,  which  allowed  every  sovereign  au- 

thoT"it.y.  pending  the  meeting  of  a  council,  to  decide 

EttAtLt-oris  of  faith  for  itself  and  it.s  province,  recog- 

Tnz.iTx^   its  accountabihty  to  God  and  the  emperor, 

conoeded,  even  thougli  in  limited  ternin,  n  canonical 

basis     for  the  application  of  territorial  ism  in  favor 

of    t\x^   Reformation.     Landgrave   Philip  of  Hesse 

bad  t.He  sagacity  to  utihze  t  he  situation  in  a  judicious 

HMMirior  and  convened  an  assembly  of  spiritual  and 

temporal  estates  at  Homberg  (20  m,  s.w,  of  Cassel) 

Oct.  20,  1526,  **  to  deal  in  the  grace  of  the  Almighty 

L^witH    Christian  matters  and  dispute^!."     The  pro- 

^■eeedings  were  opened  in  the  church  at  Homberg  on 

^m  Sunda y ,  Oct .  2  L    To  p r omot e  d isc ussi on ,  t he  f ormer 

Franciscan  Franz  LamlxTt  (q.vOi  of  Avignon,  had 

put   forth  158  articles  of  debate  (parad^xa),  which 

"*^     a  heady   been   posted    on    the   church    doors. 

»Altor  the  opening  speech  by  the  chancellor,  Johann 
^cigie,   Lambert  rea<l  his  theses,  and  proceeded  to 
fiuostantiale  them  from  Scripture  and  to  enumerate 
^?^  a.b>uses  of  the  Church.    In  the  afternoon  Adam 
KraCft^  of  Fulda,  translated  Lambert's  theses  into 
^^^^'trLan,  and  challenged   whoever  found  them  at 
variance    with    God's    Word    to    declare    himself. 
^^^y  the?  Franciscan  prior  Nicholas  Ferljer,  of  Mar- 
'^^'Kt  came  forward,  and  took  the  floor  the  following 
™^^rnitig.      He  flatly  contested  the  landgrave's  au- 
^*^*"Uyto  bold  a  synods  to  undertake  ecclesiastical 
^7^*^g^s,  and  to  pass  any  measures  in  the  affairs 
01   tb<i  Christian  faith;  since  this  was  altogether  the 
PT^ilege  of  the  pope,  the  bishops,  and  the  Church. 
^^n   the  chancellor  urged  the  duty  of  the  civil 
**^thorities   to  abolish  abuses  and   idolatry  Ferber 
*^    tnore  sharply  contested  the  assembly's  com- 
P^^ncy  to  deal  with  an  ecclesiastical  question,  and 
utxally  iip  attacked  the  prince's  character  for  laying 
°^**^s  on  the  goods  of  the  Church.     He  did  not 
*^*<ioeed»   however,  in  giving  another  turn  to  the 
J^^*<^>e^ings;  nor  did  he  attempt  to  refute  the  prof- 
^''^^   articles  of  debate*     He  soon  afterward  left 
^'^^se,  and  issued  at  Cologne  Atsertiones  tTecenias 
^    ''^CgtrUi  tulperstis  Fr,  Lamherti  paradoxa  I'mpta ; 
*^*i  subeeq  uently  A  ssert io7i€s  alitF,    On  t  he  following 
°^y  (Tuesday,  Oct.  23),  when  the  synod  was  on  the 
9'^^%    of    cloBingt    there    appeared    unexpectedly 
■•^ter  Johann  Sperber,  of  Waldau,  near  Cassel,  and 
O^e  a  vain  attempt  to  justify  the  invocation  of 
Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesua  Christ,  by  the  angelic 
■aJutation  in  Luke  i. 

n.  The  Homberg  Church  Ord«r:  As  a  result  of 
thi*  deliberations  of  a  committee  appointed  prior  to 
the  cloeing    of    the    synod,  there  waa   issued  the 
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Homberg  church  order,  or  Reformatio  Hestio!, 
which  in  thirty- four  chapters  tleaLs  with  the  entire 
sphere  of  church  life.  Foremost  stands 
I.  Chapters  the  declaration  that  the  Word  of  God 
i.-xiv.,  shall  l*e  the  only  norm  (i.-ii.).  It  is 
Ritual,  affirmed  in  the  passage  concerning  the 
Worship,  Lord's  ^Supper  (iii.-iv.)  that  **  Christ 
etc.  is  present  in  this  supper,  Go<l  and 
man  "  ;  provision  is  made  for  ad- 
ministration of  the  sacrament  under  both  kinds; 
and  the  observance  of  the  '*  rittial  which  Martin 
Luther  has  just  written  in  German  "  (i.e,,  Die 
deutsche  Messe,  1526)  is  ordered.  The  wear- 
ing of  a  mn-ss  gown,  the  lighting  of  candles, 
and  the  use  of  a  suitable  cup  are  recommended; 
but  the  recitation  of  the  canon  of  the  mass 
and  of  all  prayers  in  which  the  terms  "  sacrifioe  ** 
and  "  host  "  occur,  the  invocation  of  the  saints, 
and  the  like  are  forbidden.  It  is  also  enjoinefl  that 
the  organ  l>e  playetl  not  at  all,  or  only  very  seldom, 
because  it  ministers  to  the  ear  alone;  and,  further- 
more,  that  the  pompous  peal  of  bells  be  avoided. 
At  daily  morning  and  evening  servuce,  held  in  the 
native  language,  the  Old  and  New  TeiJtament  Scrip- 
tures are  to  be  read  (v.).  Obligatory  confession 
and  the  avowal  of  separate  sins  (vi.),  with  fasting, 
are  repealed,  but  fast-days  may  be  appointed  by  the 
civil  ruler  and  by  the  congregation;  in  the  latter  case, 
however,  not  in  the  way  of  obligation  (vii,).  Chapter 
viii.,  '•  Concerning  Festivals,"  reduces  their  number, 
and  seta  forth  that  for  the  faithful  all  days,  properly 
considered,  are  alike,  save  that  Sunday  and  the 
other  festival  days  are  sanctioned  to  the  end  that 
God's  Word  may  be  freely  heard  by  the  whole  con- 
gregatioik  The  Importan  t  social  principle  is  declared 
that  on  such  days,  apart  from  the  hours  of  divine 
serrice,  and  without  scruple  of  conscience,  it  is 
allowable  to  ply  one's  calling,  eince  this  is  better 
than  idleness;  but  one  has  no  right  to  compel  hired 
people  to  work  at  such  times.  No  tolerance  is  ac- 
corded to  images  and  altars  in  the  churches — only 
the  altar  from  which  the  Lord's  Supper  is  admin- 
isterefl  shall  remain,  and  it  shall  be  called  not  altar, 
but  table;  it  is  temix^rately  subjoinetl,  however, 
that  these  things  are  not  to  be  removed  by  the  civil 
authority  until  the  congregation  may  liave  neglected 
to  remove  them,  after  the  Gospel  shall  have  been 
preached  some  considerable  time  (ix.).  "  Supersti- 
tious Ixuiedictions  "  of  bread,  wine,  water,  salt,  etc, 
are  forbidden,  and  in  place  of  them  grace  at  meals 
is  recommended,  though  not  as  a  matter  of  com- 
pulsion (x.).  The  passage  on  baptism  (xi*),  visitation 
of  the  sick  (xii.),  form  of  burial  (xiu,),and  marriage 
(xiv*)  follow,  and  then  come  the  provisions  affecting 
the  congregational  and  eccleaiiistical  organization 
(xv.  sqq.),  the  clauses  which  have  made  this  church 
order  famous. 

Their  dominating  ideas  are  as  follows:  The  con- 
gregations of  the  faithful  are  the  foundation  of  the 
entire  Church  (xv.);  and  they  are  constituted  by 
means  of  a  separation  of  the  true  brethren  from 
the  false.  The  organisation  of  these  congregations 
shall  be  preceded  by  a  more  or  less  prolonged 
proclaiming  of  the  Gospel;  and,  furthermore,  by 
a  preparatory  season  of  one  month,  during  which 
the    prospective   organization   shall   be  advertised 
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on  Sundays  and  festivals.  The  hope  is  enter- 
tained that  by  virtue  of  this  preaching  a  congrega- 
tion of  the  faithful  may  be  formed  in 

2.  Chapters  advance   of    its  actual   organization. 

zv.-xzyiii.,  The  latter  shall  then  be  effected  by 
Church     the   following   process:    on  the  duly 

Organiza-  appointed  day  those  who  desire  to  be 
Hon  and  reckoned  in  the  number  of  the  saints 
Govern-  make  public  announcement  thereof, 
ment  and  at  the  same  time  promise  their 
submission  to  Holy  Scripture  and 
the  church  discipline.  One  who  by  his  man- 
ner of  life  or  by  his  doctrine  provokes  offense 
is  not  to  be  admitted  among  the  number  of 
the  faithful  imless,  within  a  period  of  two  weeks, 
be  succeeds,  by  repentance,  in  removing  the  ob- 
jections against  him.  Congregational  activity 
is  to  be  exercised  in  assemblies  and  by  means  of 
constituted  officers.  This  assembling  of  the  faithful 
— women  were  allowed  to  be  present,  but  not  to 
speak — should  occur  every  Sunday,  at  a  suitable 
place.  The  faithful  are  particularly  entrusted  with 
the  election  of  bishops  and  deacons,  and  the  exercise 
of  church  discipline,  but,  with  reference  to  bishops 
(= pastors),  the  qualification  is  made  that  "  for  this 
year,  and  until  the  congregations  are  instructed  by 
God's  Word  "  they  shall  be  called,  installed,  or  de- 
posed by  the  civil  sovereign  and  the  visitatores  (see 
below).  The  bishops' duties  include  administration 
of  Word  and  sacrament,  cure  of  souls,  and  presiding 
at  conventions.  Eligible  as  bishops  are  devout, 
learned,  and  blameless  men  of  every  estate,  but  not 
princes,  lords,  and  government  officials.  Deacons 
are  of  two  kinds — ^those  who  assist  the  bishop,  and 
**  deacons  of  the  church,"  who  care  for  the  poor  and 
administer  church  property.  Fervent  interest  is 
manifested  in  behalf  of  the  poor  (xxvii.).  Provision 
is  made  for  those  who  have  been  driven  from  home 
for  the  sake  of  their  faith  (xxviii.).  Besides  the 
epiacopi  and  dtocont,  sentores  are  mentioned  (xii., 
XV.,  XX.,  xxi.),  but  only  in  the  position  of  men  of 
trust  in  the  congregation,  not  as  officers.  The  per- 
manent cause  of  rectitude  in  the  congregation  was 
promoted  by  the  church  discipline,  which  could  pro- 
ceed as  far  as  excommunication  and  was  exercised 
by  direct  naming  of  the  guilty.  Excommunication 
consisted  in  exclusion  from  the  weekly  meetings  and 
from  intercourse  with  the  faithful,  and  if  one  who 
had  incurred  it  was  overtaken  by  death  impenitent 
he  should  not  be  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  the  faith- 
ful (xvi.).  Absolution  of  sinners  is  to  be  granted 
before  the  entire  congregation,  upon  public  con- 
fession of  sins,  and  subject  to  open  repentance 
(xvii.).  The  congregations  become  incorporated  as 
a  part  of  the  Hessian  State  Church  by  the  action  of 
a  synod  to  be  convened  annually  at  Marburg,  reg- 
ularly on  the  third  Sunday  after  Easter,  for  which 
a  session  of  three  days  at  the  longest  was  prescribed 
(xviii.).  The  synod  was  to  be  composed  of  the 
bishops,  the  congregational  delegates — each  con- 
gregation electing  one  delegate  from  its  own  mem- 
bers— the  princes,  counts  and  lords  {nobilea).  It 
devolved  on  the  synod  to  pass  upon  all  matters  of 
administering  and  ordering  the  Church  according  to 
the  Word  of  God,  which  is  the  only  binding  canon; 
all  decisions  rendered  by  the  synod  are  but  so  many 


interpretations.  To  cover  the  interval  between  the 
several  synods,  an  executive  conunittee  of  thirteen 
members  was  to  be  chosen  by  the  synod  from  its 
members,  and  this  committee  had  charge  of  insti- 
tuting and  directing  the  synods,  and  of  devising 
provisional  arrangements  to  be  duly  submitted  to  the 
synod  itself.  The  synod,  furthermore,  was  to  elect 
three  visitatorea  (xxii.),  upon  whom  it  devolved  to 
visit  all  the  Hessian  congregations  once  a  year;  to 
test,  with  a  view  to  their  fitness,  those  elected  as 
bishops;  to  confirm  the  worthy  and  remove  the  un- 
worthy; to  support  the  congregations  and  bishops 
agreeably  to  the  Word  of  God;  and  to  inculcate 
respect  for  the  Word  of  God  and  the  synod's  resolu- 
tions. In  urgent  matters  the  committee  should 
confer  with  the  inspectors  for  joint  action.  Very 
significant  of  the  spirit  of  this  church  order  is  the 
declaration  (xxvi.)  that  none  of  the  church  officials, 
neither  the  executive  committee  nor  the  inspectors, 
neither  bishops  nor  deacons,  hold  priority  of  rank; 
while  any  striving  to  that  end  was  to  be  punished 
with  forfeiture  of  office;  provision  is  made  for  rota- 
tion of  office  to  be  observed  in  the  synods. 

After  church  organization  comes  the  matter  of 
instruction.  It  is  declared  (xxix.)  that  nothing  shall 
be  taught  at  the  new  imiversity  (umf- 
3.  Chapters  versdU  studium)  which  it  was  proposed 
xxix.-xxxiv.,  to  foimd  at  Marburg  ''  which  may  be 
Instruction,  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  king- 
dom of  God."  Schools  for  boys  are  to 
be  erected  in  the  various  towns  and  villages  (xzx.); 
likewise,  schools  for  girls  (xxxi.),  if  possible,  in  the 
coimtry  as  well,  to  train  up  capable  housekeepers. 
The  Reformatio  closes  with  provisos  affecting 
cloisters  and  monks  (xxxiv.);  provision  shall  be 
made  for  all  who  withdraw,  while  in  the  main 
tolerance  is  the  portion  of  those  that  stay  behind, 
though  they  are  subject  to  serious  limitations  of 
their  freedom.  In  the  case  of  vacated  cloisters, 
either  schools  are  to  be  inaugurated  or,  if  the  con- 
gregation so  decides,  they  shall  be  applied  to  church 
or  public  objects. 

Forasmuch    as    the    Reformatio   had    not    been 

formally  accepted  by  the  Homberg  Synod,  but  was 

only  the  draft  of  a  committee  serv- 

4.  The       ing  by  the  synod's  appointment,  there 

Church  was  need  of  some  special  act  of  legis- 
Order  lation  to  secure  official  validity  in  Hesse 
Never       for  this  private  labor.     Such  recog- 

Officially    nition,  however,  was  never  conceded. 

Adopted.  Landgrave  Philip  accounted  it  advi- 
sable to  submit  the  same  to  the  great 
Reformer  for  a  judicial  opinion.  In  a  communica- 
tion dated  Jan.  7,  1527,  Luther  counseled  not  to 
circulate  the  constitution  in  printed  form,  but  first 
to  supply  the  parishes  and  schools  with  good  and 
worthy  incumbents,  and  furnish  them  with  very 
brief  directions.  He  advised  not  to  begin  with 
the  promulgation  of  finished  laws,  which  people 
could  not  carry  out;  on  the  contrary,  let  the  laws 
grow  out  of  practical  experience  and  usage.  This 
letter  settled  the  fate  of  the  church  order.  It  not 
only  did  not  appear  in  print,  but,  as  the  sole  two 
manuscripts  which  have  been  hitherto  discovered 
prove,  it  was  evidently  kept  discreetly  in  the  back- 
ground.   The  formerly  much-agitated  question  as 
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ether  it  waa  at  least  provisionally  in  legal 
ion,  is  decided  negatively  by  the  inatructions 
vimiaiores  at  PeDtecost,  1527,  wherein  with 
s  referenee  to  the  Homherg  Constitution  it  m 
3d  that  no  other  rule  sball  be  valid  than  the 
of  God,  and  that  no  other  scheme  of  regula- 
ihall  be  expected. 

her's  verdict  waa  justiied  in  fact,  and  the 
■ave  acted  wisely  in  heeding  the  same.  True 
enough,  the  c^onBtitution  embodies 
iKcel-  many  excellent  ideas,  nor  tloes  it  by 
ss  and  any  means  deserve  the  reproach  of 
lects  radicalism.  In  confining  church  dis- 
the  cipline  to  notorioua  and  flagrant  sins, 
tirch  without  intruding  upon  the  province 
tier,  of  faith,  it  betokens  great  moderation 
in  compamon  with  other  church  enact* 
of  the  Reformation,  while  by  transfer  of 
tastical  jurisdiction  to  a  synod  it  pointed  out 
f  course  for  the  organization  of  Evangelical 
sgations  which  became  legally  recogniy.ed  as 
advanced.  It  was  none  the  less  encumbered 
jTBve  drawbacks.  The  most  Berious  objection 
one  emphasized  by  Luther*  to  the  effect  that 
institution  was  not  suitc<l  to  the  actual  aitua- 
f  affairs  in  Hesse,  but  that  it  outlined  theoret- 
a  finished  constitution  for  a  church  as  yet  to 
mded.  Along  with  this  formal  and  structural 
er,  the  fundamental  design  of  the  Reformatio 
Ablish  the  entire  Church  on  the  basis  of  elect 
sgations  was  at  fault,  since  it  amounteil  lo 
3)ouncing  of  a  popular  Church,  and  i&sued  in 
reation  of  conventicles.  By  the  privileged 
I  conceded  to  the  civil  nder  and  the  nobility, 
they  enjoyed  without,  as  full  members  of 
mgregation,  the  responsibilities  appointed  for 
I,  the  constitution  proi-ided  a  check  on  its  ow^n 
pies,  but  at  the  same  time  demonstrated  its 
ctjcability. 

church  order  being  no  original  prmluct,  the 
on  arises,  where  are  its  prototypes  and  sources 
to  be  sought?  The  asvsumption  of  a 
Iti  dependent  connection  between  it  and 
dels  Luther  has  been  made,  and  an  irpper 
nd  German  origin  is  affirmed;  the  **  spir- 
itualism "  of  the  Franciscans  has  been 
adduced;  likewise  Waklensian  iii- 
B,  and  certain  Wyclifian  and  Bohemian  in- 
fs;  the  tendency  of  Galiican  Christianity  has 
liscovered,  with  its  ecnphasLs  on  ecclesiastical 
line;  and  some  have  referred  to  the  general 
s  of  the  Reformation,  and  to  the  tract 
berUn  of  Giinzberg,  Die  Jimftehn  Bumim' 
tn  (aee  Eberun,  Johann).  Amid  all  these 
heiies,  which y  in  turn,  occur  in  a  more  or  less 
ned  form,  one  fact  appears  plainly,  viz.,  that 
*fforfmitio  was  derived  not  merely  from  one 
•r.  In  jiny  case,  the  decisive  instigation  ema- 
from  Luther  and  from  his  tract  Dtuimhe 
Uftd  Ordnu ng  dea  QottesdieTtstes,  That  Luthe  r  *b 
lee,  however,  was  not  ibe  only  one  at  work 
the  Reformatio  is  patent  from  manifold  par- 
It  of  the  church  order  (e.g.,  the  committee  of 
,  which  has  been  found  analogous  to  local 
pementfl  at  Metx,  Strasburg,  and  among  the 
tiian  Brethren).     Just  what  these  influences 


were  is  the  more  perplexing  since  even  in  the  matter 
of  Luther  s  statements  in  the  Deutsche  Messe  the 
question  arises,  to  what  extent  here  also  the  counsel 
of  alien  (Anabaptist?)  elements  is  demonstrable. 
Any  systematic  analysis  of  the  sources  of  the 
Reformatio  will  have  to  reckon  with  the  facts  that 
it  can  neither  be  regarrled  as  the  landgrave's  work 
nor  as  the  exclusive  work  of  Lambert,  seeing  he 
was  attended  by  colaborers;  that  the  proof  of  a 
relative  dependency  is  not  yet  establmhed;  that  in 
those  days  of  great  ferment  many  Bibhcal  ideas, 
medieval  adjuncts  and  theories  were  commingled 
and  were  still  operative  in  such  a  way  that  it  was 
impossible  to  undertake  to  separate  them  distinctly. 
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Spftokh  Mteaionn  (i  1). 
Fnmch  Miseionff  (}  2), 

MissioQary  Purpose  of  Enjdii<b  Bettlera  (|  3). 
Organiitttion  of  CJonjregational  Effort.  1798-1807  (I  4) 
Other  I'larly  Oenominationaf  Organisations  (|  5). 
Work  in  the  Northwest  Territory  (|  6). 
The  American  Homo  MiBsionary  Sodety  (I  7), 
Deaomi national  Societtea  (|  8). 
Effect  of  tbe  Louiftiana  Purchaae  (I  0). 
Work  in  Lat<^r  Acwwions  (I  10). 
Work  for  NegroeB  and  Immigrants  <}  11). 
Summary  <5  12). 

The    religious    movement    known    B3    American 
Home  MissioDS  may  be  said  to  have  bej^UD  with  the 
discovery  of  the  country.     Colurabua 
I.  Spanish    was  both  explorer  atid  missionary.   His 
Missions,    first  act  upon  landing  on  the  wooded 
island  which  he  named  San  Sah^ador 
wa»  to  erect  two  standarfis;  one,  the  ancient  flag  of 
Leon  and  Ca'stile,  and,  by  its  side,  the  elder  banner 
of  the  Crosa,  thus  dedicating  the  New  World  at  it« 
southern  entrance  to  civil  rule  and  to  the  spiritual 
dominion  of  the  Church,     On  his  second  voyage 
(1494)    he   brought   with    him    twelve    Franciscan 
monks,  whose  sole  business  was  to  be  the  conversion 
of  the  native  races  to  Ghristiamty.    This  dual  pur- 
pose of  Spain  is  repeatedly  recognised  in  the  early 
patents  i^ued  by  the  Spanish  Court  to  succjesaive 
bands  of  emigrants.    Charles  V.,  successor  to  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella,  in  one  of  theee  royal  patents 
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plainly  declares:  ''  You  are  bidden  to  attract  the 
natives  to  receive  preachers  who  shall  inform  and 
instruct  them  in  the  affairs  of  our  holy  Catholic 
faith,  that  they  may  become  Christians; "  and  he 
significantly  adds:  "  Our  principal  intent  in  the 
discovery  of  new  lands  is  that  tbe  inhabitants  and 
natives  thereof,  who  are  without  the  light  of  the 
knowledge  of  faith,  may  be  brought  to  understand 
the  truth  of  our  holy  Catholic  faith,  and  that 
they  may  come  to  the  knowledge  thereof  and 
become  Christians  and  be  saved."  For  more 
than  200  years  this  double  intent,  civil  conquest 
and  spiritual  dominion,  was  persistently  followed, 
the  one  as  devotedly  as  the  other.  Whatever  may 
be  thought  of  the  religious  creed  of  Franciscan  and 
Dominican  monks,  or  of  their  some  time  violent 
methods  of  church  extension,  their  missionary  zeal 
has  never  been  questioned.  To  make  a  convert  they 
counted  no  cost  and  dared  every  danger.  Sacrifices 
became  luxuries.  They  undertook  long  and  perilous 
journeys  which  led  them  into  the  heart  of  hostile 
and  cruel  tribes,  where  the  reward  was  often  death 
or  torture  worse  than  death,  which  they  bore  with 
composure.  And  everywhere  they  went  missions 
were  established,  chapels  and  convents  sprang  up, 
whose  ruins  still  bear  silent  witness  to  the  devotion 
of  these  men.  They  patiently  conquered  the  native 
dialects  that  they  might  add  the  printed  page  to 
the  spoken  word.  They  put  the  Christian  truths 
into  meter,  and  meter  into  music.  It  is  little  wonder 
that  they  made  converts  or  that  their  heroic  labors, 
and  more  especially  their  personal  bravery  and 
contempt  for  every  form  of  terror,  commend- 
ed them  to  the  admiration  of  these  children  of 
the  wilds.  In  300  years  Spain  had  extended  her 
domain  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  south  of 
the  thirty-eighth  degree  of  latitude,  a  territory  in- 
cluding the  present  States  of  Florida,  Alabama, 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  California,  and  in  all  that 
vast  and  rapid  advance  missionaries  were  pioneers. 
"  Over  a  hundre<^l  thousand  of  the  aborigines,"  says 
T.  O 'Gorman,  the  Catholic  historian,  **  were  brought 
to  the  knowledge  of  Christianity,  and  introduced, 
if  not  into  the  palace,  at  least  into  the  antechamber, 
of  civilization  "  {American  Church  History  Series^ 
ix.  112,  New  York,  1895).  Such  were  the  early  con- 
quests of  Spain,  civil  and  religious;  but,  with  all 
their  promise,  they  were  destined  to  ultimate  failure. 
The  same  historian  confesses  the  Spanish  defeat  in 
language  equally  tnie  and  pathetic:  "As  we  look 
around  to-day  we  find  nothing  of  it  that  remains. 
Names  of  saints  in  melodious  Spanish  stand  out 
from  maps  in  all  that  section  where  the  Spanish 
monk  toiled,  trod,  and  died.  A  few  thousand 
Christian  Indians,  descendants  of  those  they  con- 
verted and  civilized,  still  survive  in  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona,  and  that  is  all." 

The  French  entered  America  at  the  northern  gate, 

by  way  of  the  St.  LawTence,  and  with  the  same 

double  purpose  of  conquest  and  con- 

2.  French    version.    Their  missionaries  were  Jesuit 

Missions,    pricst^s  who   treat^ni   the  Indian  with 

great  kindness,  seeking  to  make  him 

a  friend  and  partner  in  their  plans  of  conquest. 

Not  less  brave  or  devoteil  than  their  Franciscan 

predecessors,  they  were  more  shrewd  and  politic, 


with  the  result  that  their  suooesB  was  proportion- 
ately rapid.  Eighty  years  from  the  fouxidiiig  of 
Quebec  the  French  poets,  "  military,  commerdil, 
and  religious,"  had  been  pushed  westward  to  Lab 
Superior.  The  vast  domain  of  Canada,  half  the 
present  territory  of  Maine,  half  of  Vermont,  more 
than  half  of  New  York,  the  entire  valley  of  tlie 
Mississippi,  and  the  whole  of  Texas  became  a  vait 
French  possession,  ''  in  which,"  says  O'Goraian, 
"  all  the  North  American  Indians  were  more  or  lea 
extensively  converted."  It  is  impossible  not  to 
admire  the  flaming  zeal,  the  tireless  devotion,  the 
almost  superhimian  bravery  which  aooomplished 
these  astounding  results  in  less  than  300  yean. 
Their  converts  were  still  multiplying  when  the 
ambitious  schemes  of  both  Spain  and  France  were 
brought  to  an  end  by  the  opening  of  the  Seren 
Years'  War,  which  prepared  the  way  for  a  oev 
civilisation  and  another  type  of  missionary  eDte^ 
prise  which  were  destined  to  survive.  [For  addi- 
tional matter  on  this  and  the  preceding  paragraph 
see  Indians  of  North  America,  Missions  to; 
Missions  Among  the  Heathen,  A.] 

To  the  English  pioneers  was  reserved  the  middle 

way  of  approach.    First  at  Jamestown  in  1607,  and 

later  at  New  York,  Plymouth,  and 

3.  Mission-  Boston;  and  again  it  is  to  be  noticed 
aiy         that  the  spirit  of  civil  conquest  and 

Purpose  of  missionary  zeal  moved  hand  in  hand. 
English     Perhaps  no  nation  in  history,  unleas  it 
Settlers,     be  the  chosen  people,  was  ever  more 
distinctly  religious  and  missionary  in 
the  character  of  its  early  settlers  than  the  United 
States.     The  different  charters  and  commisBioDi 
under  which  they  emigrated  from  the  Old  Woiid 
contain,    almost    without    exception,   an  explicit 
recognition  of  the  divine  claim.    "  The  thing  is  of 
God,"  said  the  London  Trading  Company,  in  its 
letters  patent  to  the  Plymouth  Pilgrims.    "  In  the 
name  of  God,  amen  I"   are  the  opening  words  of 
the  Mayflower  compact,  and  the  full  meaning  of 
that  document  is  smnmed  up  in  the  phrase  foUo^ 
— **  For  the  glory  of  God  and  the  advancement  of 
the  Christian  faith."    The  signers  of  this  historic 
compact  paused  on  the  threshold  of  their  pf^ 
enterprise,   "  at  a  time,"  says  Bancroft,  "  when 
everything  demanded  haste,"  to  keep  a  Sabbath  ^ 
prayer  and  praise  on  Clark's  Island.     Govern** 
Bradford,  in  his  history  of  the  Plymouth  Coloi^^* 
declares  that  the  colonists  "  had  a  great  hope  a^ 
inward  zeal  of  laying  some  good  foundation  '^ 
propagating  and  advancing  the  Gospel  of  the  kii^' 
dom  of  Christ  in  these  remote  parts  of  the  wor^^' 
yea,"  he  adds,  "  though  it  should  be  as  steppii'?' 
stones  to  others."    In  this  germinant  and  propbe^^ 
sentence  lies  hidden  the  seed  of  all  the  wonder^**^ 
missionary  history  of  the  nineteenth  century.   1^ 
early  settlers  of  North  and  South  Carolina  dedar^ 
themselves  to  be  actuated  "  by  a  laudable  aeal  i^ 
the  propagation  pf  the  Gospel."     Even  Virgini«» 
not  always  regarded  as  a  distinctly  religious  colony, 
urges  upon  its  first  governor  '*  the  u.sing  of  all  pos- 
sible means  to  bring  over  the  natives  to  a  love  o( 
civilization  and  to  a  love  of  God  and  of  his  true 
religion."    Georgia,  the  last  of  the  colonies  to  be 
settled,  was  a  religious  enterprise  from  the  start, 
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nated  by  godly  MoravLanB  from  Germany  and 
>yterians  from  the  Highlatiiis  of  Scotland. 
,  for  coatiTmous  yf'ars>  a  soil  wft«  being  preptircnl 
which  in  ilue  tinie  tht*  seed  of  orgMiiisied  home 
oreign  nussioiis  hhould  fall  and  spring  up  again 
ake  glad  the  City  of  God. 
t   It  was   not    until    1798,    nearly   200  years 

the  Pilgrim  landing,  tlmt  Arnericun  home 
missions  began  to  assume  this  organ- 
ganiza-  ixed  form.  Previous  to  that  date 
n  of  missionary  efforts  bid  betsti  rnoBtly 
igrcga*  sporadic.  Before  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
onal  lution  individual  churches  of  the  Con- 
ffort,  gregationa!  order  in  Connecticut  were 
1-1807.  sending  out  their  pastors  on  missionary 
errands  to  wtiat  were  then  known  as  the 
Settlements  (Vermont,  New  York,  and  Ohio). 
this  service  they  were  paid  four  and  oncvhalf 
rs  a  week,  and  were  allowetl  four  dollars  more 
le  supply  of  their  pulpits  during  their  absence^ 
ti  usually  covered  about  four  months  at  a  time. 
&  missionary  pastors  followed  the  new  settlers 
eir  forest  or  prairie  homes ^  preacliing  the  Word, 
nistering  the  ordinances,  Betting  up  the  Church 
the  Sunday-i!ichool,  and  carrying  the  greeting 
1  friends  and  neighbors  to  their  distant  kindred 
le  frontier.     Yet  it  was  something  more  than 

kinship  and  friendship  that  prompted  these 
onary  joumejTs.  There  was  also  a  great  fear  of 
mstn,  a  profound  dread  of  new  States  gather- 
ttrength  and  coming  into  the  Union  without 
:hes  or  schools,  without  the  Christian  sabbath 
e  Christian  home.  8uch  fejirs  seemed  to  haunt 
churches  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts, 
b  at  that  time  were  predominantly  Congrega- 
1,  until,  in  17D8,  organization  against  an  evil 
ireatening  beciime  a  necessity.  In  June  of 
year  the  Missionary  Society  of  Connecticut  was 
uxed^  and  one  year  later  the  Massachuseita 
onary  Society  came  into  being.  These  two 
lizations,  with  slight  changes  of  name,  are  in 
ence  t^>-day.  Both  of  them  were  Congrega- 
il  in  origin,  and,  for  more  tlian  a  hundred  years, 
have  been  the  twin  springs  from  which  an  ever- 
dening  stream  of  home  mii^sionary  interest  and 
t  has  flowed.    It  is  important  to  remembt!r  that 

these    mother   societies,    while    bearing    the 

»tif  the  States  where  they  originated,  and  sup- 
by  the  States  whose  names  they  bear,  were 
primarily  for  the  benefit  of  Connecticut  and 
lachusetts.  Tlie  object  of  the  Connecticut 
ity,  as  defined  in  its  charter,  was  '*  to  Chris- 
le  the  heathen  (Indians)  of  North  America, 
mf  oupport  and  promote  Christian  knowledge 
Pbew  settlements  of  the  United  States. "  The 
ter  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  describes  its 
ct  as  being  **  to  diffuse  the  Gospel  among  the 
hen  ( Indians')  a>s  well  as  other  people  in  the 
^te  parts  of  our  country.'^  Both  societies, 
yfofe,  while  local  in  their  origin  and  support, 
truly  fiational  in  spirit  and  aim.  Other  New 
and  States  followed  the  lead  of  Connecticut  and 
4ichusetts;  New  Hampshire  in  1801,  Rhode 
id  in  1803t  Maine  and  Vermont  in  1807.  Thus, 
in  ten  years  of  the  first  movement,  the  Con- 
ilional  churches  of  the  mx  New  England  States 


were  organized  for  home  missions.  The  four  Statues 
la^st  namecl  were  animated  by  the  same  brofixl  spirit 
as  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts.  If  they  at- 
temptetJ  less  for  the  new  settlements  to  the  west- 
wan  1  than  their  elder  neighbors,  ii  was  only  because 
they  were  themselves  new  settlements,  needing 
more  help  than  they  were  able  at  that  stage  to 
bestow. 

To  the  same  fruitful  decade  belongs  the  origin  of 
Baptist  home  missions  in  New  England.  Tt.^  genesis 
is  singularly  like  that  of  the  Congrega- 
S-  Other  lionalists.  The  Massiichiusetts  Do- 
Early  mestic  Society,  the  first  organisation 
Denomina-  of  its  kind  among  American  Baptists, 
tional  dates  from  1802.  Its  object,  as  de- 
Organ  Iza-  fined  by  its  constitution,  Wiis  **  to  fur- 
tions.  nish  occasional  preaching  and  to  pro- 
mote the  knowledge  of  evangelistic 
truth  in  the  new  settlements  of  the  United  States, 
or  further,  if  circumstances  should  render  it  proper." 
This  organized  movement  was  preceded,  as  in  the 
cast!  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  by  inter- 
mittent effort  on  the  part  of  individual  churclies. 
Indeed,  the  significant  feature  of  all  these  early 
organizations  is  that  Ihey  were  the  natural  out- 
grow^th  of  an  evangelistic  spirit  within  the  churches, 
and  in  no  single  instance  were  they  forced  upon  the 
churches  by  outside  iiifluence.  Baptist  home  mis- 
sionary effort,  like  Congregational,  looked  beyond 
the  place  of  birth,  sending  its  missionaries  into 
Maine,  lower  Canada,  western  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  llhnois,  and  Missouri.  To  the  same 
year,  1802.  belongs  the  first  syst-ematic  effort  of 
the  Presbyterians  of  New  York,  Pennsj^lvania,  and 
New  Jersey^  acting  under  the  same  broad  charter 
with  the  movement  of  Congregational ists  and  Bap- 
tists in  New*  England,  namely,  ''  to  send  forth 
missionaries  well  qualified  to  be  employed  in  mission 
work  on  the  frontiers,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing 
churches,  administering  ordinances,  ordaining  elders, 
collecting  information  concerning  the  state  of  re- 
ligion in  those  parts,  and  preparing  the  best  means 
of  establishing  a  Gospel  ministry  among  the  people," 
Meanwliile  the  Reformed  Church  of  America  had 
not  been  idle.  Sporadic  missionary  work  began 
with  them  as  early  as  1786,  culminating  in  1882  in 
the  organizing  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Reformed  Dutch  Church,  differing  nothing  in  spirit 
from  its  forerunners,  but  with  wider  scope,  as  it 
included  home  and  foreign  missions  under  a  single 
organization.  Methodist  and  Episcopalian  missions, 
as  well  as  Lutheran  and  those  of  the  Disciples  of 
Christ,  belonged  necessarily  to  a  hiter  jx^riocL 

At  the  opening  of  the  nhieteenth  century  the  new 
settlements,  so  called,  were  found  mainly  in  north- 
em    New  England,  eastern    and   cen- 
6.  Work     tral    New  York,  and  in  northern  and 
in  the       southern  Ohio,  ami  these  were  nat  ural- 
Worth-      ly  the  first  points  of  home  missionary 
west        attack.    The  opening  of  the  Northwest 
Territory,     Territory  (including  the  present  States 
of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and 
Wisconsb)  and  the  passage  by  Congress  of  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787  attracted  a  stream  of  immigration 
from  the  East,  mingled  with  a  considerable  element 
from  Great  Britain,  HoUaudi  Scandinavia,  Germany 
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and  Moravia,  Belgium  and  Switzerland.  The  earlier 
Bettlers  of  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Illinois,  were  gener- 
ally Protestant  in  their  sympathies,  but  unable  at 
once,  with  a  new  country  to  settle  and  homes  to  be 
built,  to  provide  for  themselves  the  institutions  of 
worship.  To  the  help  of  these  hopeful  but  destitute 
settlers  came  the  organized  missionary  societies 
of  the  East.  Their  missionaries  were  hurried  forward 
to  every  needy  point,  not  only  in  the  wilds  of  New 
York  and  Ohio,  but  to  the  remoter  sections  of 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee.  They 
even  found  their  way  down  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  they  crossed  the  northern  bor- 
ders into  Canada.  A  specially  promising  field  of 
effort  was  the  section  of  Ohio  bordering  on  Lake 
Erie,  which  had  been  settled  chiefly  by  families 
from  Connecticut,  and  for  that  reason  commonly 
known  as  New  Connecticut.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  century  this  tract  contained  about  1,400  inhab- 
itants. In  1804  it  had  400  families.  One  year 
later  the  400  had  grown  to  1,100,  one-half  of  them 
from  New  England.  In  less  than  thirty  years  from 
the  beginning  of  organized  home  missions  ninety 
churches  had  been  planted  in  this  section,  all  of 
them  by  missionaries  sent  out  and  supported  by 
Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  New  York.  To 
simi  up  in  a  sentence,  the  Missionary  Society  of  Con- 
necticut, at  the  end  of  thirty  years  of  work,  had 
employed  200  missionaries,  by  whom  400  churches 
had  been  established  in  the  new  settlements  of  the 
nation.  With  what  wear  and  tear  of  body,  with 
what  sacrifice  of  comforts  in  the  wilderness,  with 
what  patience  of  hope  and  courage  of  faith  and  labors 
of  love  no  words  could  fully  portray.  Not  a  mile 
of  railway  had  been  built.  The  river  and  canal,  the 
stage-coach,  the  emigrant  wagon,  and  the  saddle 
were  the  only  conveniences  of  travel,  and  to  these 
the  missionary  often  added  foot-sore  and  weary 
tramps  from  settlement  to  settlement.  No  Fran- 
ciscan, Dominican,  or  Jesuit  missionary  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  toiling  over  the 
same  ground  on  missionary  errands,  accomplished 
a  grander  service  or  endured  hardships  more 
cheerfully. 

All    the    earlier    efforts    above    described    were 

marked  by  a  commendable  absence  of  sectarian 

rivalry.    The  vastness  of  the  problem 

7.  The       forbade    all    such    trifling.      Prompt, 
American    united  action  was  demanded.    Denom- 

Home  inational  supremacy  was  buried  under 
Missionary  the  all-absorbing  issue  whether  New 
Society.  America  should  be  a  heathen  or  a 
Christian  nation.  Between  Presbyte- 
rians and  Congregationalists,  at  that  time  the  strong- 
est church  bodies  in  the  land,  the  spirit  of  union 
was  particularly  active.  For  the  long  period  of 
fifty  years,  between  1801  and  1851,  these  two 
churches  carried  on  their  missionary  work  in  the 
new  settlements  under  a  "  Plan  of  Union  "  so  called, 
mutually  agreed  to,  by  which  the  churches  of  either 
order,  wherever  formed,  might  worship  in  the  same 
house,  elect  and  listen  to  the  same  pastor,  and 
profess  the  same  creed,  wliile  each  body  was  left 
free  to  govern  itself  by  the  church  polity  it  loved 
and  preferred.  In  1826  Congregational,  Presby- 
terian, Reformed,  and  Associate  Reformed  churches 


still  further  illustrated  their  unsectarian  8|nrit  by 
uniting  in  the  organization  of  a  national  society, 
known  as  the  American  Home  Miwrionary  Societj. 
The  growth  and  needs  of  the  home  missionary  move- 
ment  made  this  step  a  necessity.  EUtherto  State 
societies  had  been  doing  national  work,  each  m  iti 
own  way.  But  these  organizations,  operating  in- 
dependently, had  resulted  in  an  imeqiial  distribu- 
tion of  both  men  and  money.  Some  regions  were 
oversupplied,  while  others  were  left  entirely  desti- 
tute. Moreover,  the  laborers  themselves  inevitably 
came  into  conflict  with  each  other.  Obviously  the 
time  had  arrived  for  federation  and  coordinatioD 
under  one  national  society;  and  that  society,  as 
above  stated,  was  organized  May  26,  1826,  with 
headquarters  in  New  York,  the  various  state  societiei 
making  themselves  auxiliaries  to  the  national  or- 
ganization. Perhaps  nothing  more  potential  in 
the  progress  of  the  home  missionary  movement, 
up  to  this  date,  belongs  to  its  history  than  this  act. 
For  years  the  churches  forming  this  alliance  labored 
together  in  fraternal  unity,  contributing  to  a  com- 
mon treasury,  and  governed  by  a  single  board  of 
directors.  Receipts  rapidly  increased,  the  mission- 
ary force  doubled  and  trebled  in  number,  and 
instead  of  being  an  itinerant  preacher,  the  home 
missionary  became  a  settled  pastor,  bearing  the 
commission  of  a  national  society,  dwelling  con- 
tinually among  his  people,  and  building  them  up 
in  unity  and  strength.  It  was  only  when  these  co- 
operating church  bodies  had  grown  strong  that  they 
amicably  withdrew  from  this  federation  to  organixe 
separate  societies  of  their  own,  leaving  the  Congre- 
gationalists to  inherit  the  name  and  good-will  of 
this  honored  society.  In  fact,  it  was  not  until  many 
years  later  that  "  American  "  was  dropped  from  its 
charter  name  and  "  Congregational,"  which  had 
become  more  truly  descriptive  of  its  nature,  was 
substituted. 

Meanwhile   the    Methodist   Church,  growing  in 
strength  and  burning  to  have  a  part  in  national 
evangelization,  organized  its  missioor 
8.  Denom-  ary  society  in  1819,  which  covered  bo^^ 
inational    home  and  foreign  work;  the  Episcopf^ 
Societies.    Church,  its  Domestic  and  Foreign  ^^^. 
sionary  Society  in  1821,  also  natioa-^J? 
the  Baptists,  their  American  Baptist  Home  Missi(^  ^^ 
ary  Society  in  1832;    the  Lutherans,  their  Hor^^ 
Missionary  Society  of  the  General  Synod  in  1845 ;  at::^^ 
the  Disciples,  their  American  Christian  Mtssionai*^^ 
Society   in    1849.      The    Southern    Presbyterian^^ 
Southern  Baptists,  and  Southern  Methodists  als^^ 
have  their  homeland  organizations,  doing  an  inval-^ 
uable  work  in  the  Southern  States.     Other  churcl^ 
bodies.  Evangelical    in    character,    will    be   found  ^ 
enumerated  in  the  table  given  below,  which  have 
taken  their  part  also,  and  are  still  intensely  con- 
cerned, in  this  great  home  missionary  movement. 
Thus,  by  a  steady,  natural  evolution  of  national 
need  and  evangelistic  interest  two  societies  have 
grown  to  be  more  than  thirty;    all  the  leading 
church  bodies  of  America  have  graduaUy  become 
organized  for  home  evangelization,  and  a  movement 
which  began  in  New  England  in  1798  for  the  Chris- 
tian enlightenment  of  a  few  kindred  or  neighbors 
moving  westward  has  developed  into  a  system  as 
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iraad  as  tEe  national  dotnain,  by  whicli  the  stronger 
ihtirohes  of  the  land  have  shared,  and  are  continuing 
o  share,  the  byrden  of  their  weaker  brethren,  and, 
jy  a  united  effort,  are  strengthening  those  forces  of 
!]1mstian  civilization  upon  which  the  safety  of  the 
lation  depends. 

The  following  table  is  taken  by  permission  from 
Social  Progreiis,  New  York,  1906,  ed.  J.  Strong,  W, 
3.  Tolmaij,  and  W,  D,  P.  Bliaa.  No  later  %ures 
.han  these  of  1904  have  been  tabulated. 


¥ 


a  moment's  hesitation  tbe  missionary  orji^aniasations 
of  the  East  and  Middle  West,  with  the  loyal  support 
of  the  churches,  threw  themselves  into  the  breach. 
Emigration  from  the  East  and  the  Middle  West 
began  at  once,  and  the  missionary  was  not  slow  in 
following  the  trail  The  order  of  missionary  progress 
through  the  Louisiana  Purchase  has  been  strictly 
along  the  lines  of  immigratioa  and  settlement. 
There  is  not  a  State  in  that  vast  tract  which  the 
home  missionary  did  not  enter  while  it  was  yet  a 
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American  Bap^tiitt  Home  Minaion&ry  Society , 

American  Baptiitt  Publicatiori  Society .,,..,. 

Women  8  American  Baptist  Home  Mjiuriot)  Society.. 

Women*  B&ptii^t  Homi?  Mii9«ion  Society ,  ♦ , 

Southern  EaptUt  Cfinvention ....,».,...,,*,... .  , 

National  Bmptist  Publioition  Board « *  * , , 

CKational: 

!ome  Mij»5i  onary  Society .....  . . , ,  , , , , \  , 

American  ftIifl,'!ionary  Aflsoctal ion *,..*»,,**j, ***♦..**..  . 

8unday-setiDo1  and  Piiblbhiog  ^ciety  .,,•.**,****..*,*.,..»_. 

Church  Buildinit  Society .,,.*.* ...,,. 

Education    Society ...,,,.„.. 

Kberland  Presbyterian. .,,....  ...*.......,.         . 

ipJea  of  Christ : 

American  Christian  MiBsiociary  Society « .,.*«..,.,♦,..♦...,, 

Free  BaptUit.    . 

Free  Metbodiat ...... 

Mr!rinonit4*«  ,........,,  ^  .... 

Methoiliat  Episcopal : 

Muaionar^  Society  of  Metbodiat  Epboopml  Church 

Church    Extension    lifjard - 

Freedmen'iN  Aid  8ooief  y , ^ .........  . 

Women's  Home  .Miaaiunary  Society  of  MetbodiBt  EpbcopaL  Cburch. 

Moravifto  * . ........,...,_,..... 

FVt'byterian: 

fio&rd  of  Home  MiAsions  of  Preabytenan  Cburob,  U.  S>  A. 

L      Women*B  Board  of  Htime  Misaioas  of  Presbyterian  Chtirch. 

■      Board  of  Church  Erection .,.,,.....,......,,. 

I      Southern  Prcflbyierian , , 

■^  Examininf  Committee  General  AMembiy .  . 

B^teetant  Episcopal 

■Worvoed  Church: 

Botxd  of  Domeatic  Minnions , . , 

Church  HuiHing  EVpartment 

Board  of  Publication 

•sJted  Brethren 

o>Jted  Presbyterian: 

Boasti  of  Home  Hiwions, , 

Board  of  Freedmea'a  Miaiion. 


Orsaii- 

8p«nt  in 

Misaion- 

Added  on 

iaed. 

1904, 

ariea. 

Gonfeiiaion. 

1832 

1458,771 

1.450 

6,000 

1824 

134.012 

144 

1.076 

1877 

43,484 

72 

1877 

87.263 

179 

1845 

108.670 

633 

8,011 

27.520 

30 

1826 

670,629 

L916 

5.767 

1846 

441,938 

764 

1.134 

1832 

69,58l9 

43 

18&3 

207,493 

1814 

12.168 

14 

lOO.CXW 

66 

1.000 

1849 

385,000 

525 

1,850 

18S4 

31.888 

9 

919 

1882 

3.148 

1880 

10,000 

8 

20 

1819 

534,452 

4,000 1 

1865 

146.103 

J 

1866 

124.710 

1 

1880 

308,998 

1 

1849 

11,003 

34 

423 

1816 

470,812 

1.180 

7»378 

1878 

345.883 

484 

1,163 

1844 

193.670 
160.000 

40.000 

166 

1821 

539.989' 

1,140 

1831 

95.500 

186 

1,006 

18M 

23,500 
600 

1853 

85,000 

160 

1872 

105,000 

246 

1,540 

1865 

07,530 

225 

94 

^  ChuTchea  aided.     *  Work  earried  on  by  the  church,  not  by  a  eneiety.      *  In  addition  to  the  amount  expended  there 
e  Kiveu  for  diooeean  mismoui*  during  the  three  years*  ending  Bept.  30,  1904,  $1,413,117. 


•Another  mighty  impulse  in  the  same  direction  as 
likt  resulting:  from  the  opening  of  the  Northwest 

Territory    followed    the    purchase    of 

^*  Effect     Louisiana  in  1803.     While  the  North- 

of  the       west  Territory  was  still   in   the  lirat 

K.^uisiAna    stages  of  occupation,  even  before  the 

X^rchase.    earlier  settlers  had  obtained   peaceful 

poeaession  of  the  soil,  the  area  of  the 
■fction  was  suddenly  doubled.  The  Loui.siana  Tur- 
^lase  gave  us  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  and  un- 
disturbed posscaeion  of  its  entire  course.  It  carried 
0^  western  boundaries  from  Lake  Superior  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  Fourteen  States  and  Territories 
have  been  carved  out  of  this  imperial  tract.  They 
bdude  the  vast  com  and  wheat  belts  of  the  Uiiiterl 
States,  which  are  capable  of  feeding  the  world, 
irhiie  their  underground  treasures  arc  among  the 
richest  on  the  globe.  Here  was  a  new  and  mng- 
jii^oent  opportunity  for  home  missions,  and  without 


Territory,  and  always  in  the  first  and  feeblest 
stages  of  settlement.  From  Missouri  to  Iowa, 
from  Iowa  t^o  Minnesota,  Kansas,  and  Nebras- 
ka, thence  to  the  Dakotas.  and  on  from  these 
points  to  Wyoming  and  Colorado  atid  Montana, 
antl,  last  of  all,  to  Oklahoma  until  every  square 
mile  inhabited  by  men  has  been  sown  with  Sun- 
day-schools, churches,  and  other  institutions  of 
education  and  religion.  Something  of  the  volume 
of  this  work  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
on  the  one  hundredtli  anni%'^ersary  of  the  Louisi- 
ana Purchase,  by  a  careful  investigation,  about 
30,0tM}  Protestant  churches  were  enumerated  within 
the  bounds  of  this  pitrchase,  holding  property 
valued  at  $58,000,000,  and  having,  approximately, 
2,fXK),000  communicants.  With  rare  exceptions  this 
I  church  growth  was  the  fruit  of  home  missionary 
I  culture,  begun  and  maintained  and  ceasing  only 
;   when  the  need  ceased,  or  continuing  to-day  in  the 
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assured  hope  of  independence  and  self-support.  The 
churches  of  the  East  have  never  tired  in  this  work. 
The  fear,  the  hope,  the  purpose  of  early  New  Eng- 
land have  been  loyally  inherited  by  her  sons  and 
daughters,  the  fear  of  barbarism,  the  hope  of  pre- 
vention, and  the  wide-spread  conviction  that  Amer- 
ica's day  of  judgment  is  in  the  West,  a  judgment 
to  be  determined  only  by  the  planting  of  churches 
and  Christian  schools. 

The    missionary  history  of  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory and  the  Louisiana  Purchase  was   repeated 
when,  about  midway  in  the  century,  the 

10.  Work    Oregon  treaty  made  sure  possession  of 
in  Later     the  Far  Northwest  and  the  discovery 

AccMstons.  of  gold  opened  the  Califomias  to  the 
world.  Home  missionaries,  ordained 
in  the  Blast,  promptly  started  for  the  Pacific  Coast, 
reaching  their  destination  by  way  of  Cape  Horn 
and  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The  strategic  position 
of  the  coast  missions,  as  related  to  foreign  missions 
in  China  and  Japan,  was  keenly  appreciated  by  the 
churches  of  the  East  and  their  missionary  boards; 
money  was  contributed  more  freely  than  ever,  and 
many  of  their  ablest  preachers  went  forth  cheerfully 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  Christian  society  on  the 
sunset  shores  of  the  republic.  The  Mexican  Cession, 
one  of  the  fruits  of  the  Mexican  war,  including 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Utah,  opened  still 
another  belt  of  peculiar  missionary  nee<l,  which,  in 
spite  of  ancient  superstitions  and  modem  delusions, 
has  proved  a  rich  and  rewarding  field  of  missionary 
effort.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  feature  of  these 
early  missionary  movements  thus  far  considered 
was  their  close  connection  with  the  historic  develop- 
ment of  the  nation.  Yet  **  connection  "  is  hardly 
the  word  to  describe  their  real  influence.  More  truly 
they  were  an  integral  and  saving  part  of  that  devel- 
opment. 

Two  events  belonging  to  the  latter  half  of  the 

nineteenth  century  were  destined  to  have  a  marked 

influence  on  homo  missionary  history. 

11.  Work    The  clase  of  i\w  Civil  Wjir  introduced, 
for  at  the  South,  a  missionary  problem  ab- 

Negroes  solutely  new,  which  immediately  at- 
and  traded,  and  continues  to  absorb,  the 
Immigrants,  attention  of  the  Northern  churches  to 
an  extraordinary  degree.  Four  million 
blacks,  hitherto  inaccessible  to  miasionary  efi'ort, 
were  suddenly  emancipated.  At  once  the  National 
Government  opened  its  bureaus  of  relief,  and  mis- 
sionary boards  of  the  North  hurried  forward  preach- 
ers and  teachers.  To  the  missionary  himself  there 
was  in  this  call  a  certain  element  of  peril  which,  so 
far  from  checkinjn,  only  stimulated  his  zeal.  At  first 
the  Northern  preacher  and  teacher  were  not  well 
received  by  the  white  of  the  South;  social  ostracism 
was  their  frequent  lot,  and  even  violence  to  their 
persons  and  destruction  of  their  property  were  not 
uncommon  in  the  early  days.  An  ugly  spirit  of  caste 
included  the  teacher  of  the  negro  with  the  negro 
himself,  and  young  women,  delicately  reared  in  the 
best  homes  of  the  North,  suffered,  not  merely  from 
social  neglect,  but  occasionally  from  open  indignity. 
These  early  conditions  have  greatly  softened  and 
are  passing  away.  Appreciation,  and  even  gratitude, 
have  taken  their  place  as  the  results  of  these  mis- 


sionary efforts  have  become  more  i^parent.  Sui 
fruits  appear,  not  only  in  organiied  churches  fortbe 
negro  race,  but  in  a  long  array  of  imiveratiei, 
colleges,  academies,  normal  institutes,  and  iaduBtiiil 
schools,  opened  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  tie 
blacks,  all  of  them  specifically  Christian,  and  all  of 
them  originally  planted  and  supported  by  the  free- 
will offerings  of  the  North.  Howard,  Hampton, 
Fisk,  Atlanta  and  Tougaloo,  Talladega  and  Stn^ 
Shaw  and  Richmond,  Nashville  and  Bishop,  Way* 
land  and  Leland,  and  a  host  beside,  are  names  tbt 
are  becoming  as  familiar  to  the  educational  woild 
as  Harvard ,  Yale,  or  Princeton.  They  were  all  mde 
possible  by  negro  emancipation,  and  they  are  lU 
the  creation  of  home  missions.  See  Missions  AMOira 
THE  Heathen,  B,  III.,  1,  §  3.  Another  faet,tf 
marked  in  its  influence  upon  the  home  uammuj 
spirit  of  the  churches,  has  been  foreign  immigratioD, 
beginning  to  attract  attention  as  early  as  1840,  lod 
growing,  decade  by  decade,  in  its  insistent  demaod 
for  treatment,  until  to-day  it  vies  with  the  mianon* 
ary  call  of  the  West  and  South  for  prompt,  wiee, 
and  far-sighted  consideration  on  the  part  of  tbe 
churches  and  their  missionary  boards.  Tbe  Qguitt 
used  to  measure  the  volume  of  this  problem  are  too 
familiar  to  need  rehearsal  here.  Sufificient  to  nj 
that  up  to  1840  the  total  of  foreign  immigratioD 
had  not  exceeded  500,000  in  the  previous  history 
of  the  country,  while  during  the  year  1906  alone 
more  than  twice  that  number  were  landed  in 
the  United  States.  Here  is  a  gigantic  probleOt 
sufiicient  to  tax  not  only  the  wisdom  of  rulen  tod 
lawmakers,  but  appealing  in  a  special  way  to  the 
missionary  spirit  of  the  churches  and  to  the  thought- 
ful interest  of  every  lover  of  his  country.  It  i" 
only  true  to  say  that  the  exigency  of  this  proUeni 
revolutionized  the  home  missionary  appeal.  To  the 
peril  of  domestic  heathenism,  which  stirred  the  «•! 
of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  in  1798,  has  now 
been  added  the  larger  fear  of  imported  barbarism; 
and  thus  for  several  recent  years  foreign  missioftf 
in  America  have  come  to  be  of  burning  interest  to 
American  home  missions.  All  branches  of  tbe 
Church,  without  exception,  have  taken  part  in  this 
work  through  their  organized  agencies.  No  nation- 
ality has  been  overlooked;  Germans,  Scandinavians, 
Bohemians,  Poles  and  Russians,  Hollanders  and 
Hebrews,  Spanish,  French  and  Italians,  Armenians, 
Syrians,  Japanese  and  Chinese — every  sort  and 
condition  of  foreigner,  however  apparently  hope- 
less, has  been  made  the  subject  of  home  missionary 
effort  and  culture.  The  results  have  astonished  tw 
most  sanguine;  they  have  rebuked  the  most  despair* 
ing,  and  have  all  but  silenced  the  prophets  of  evui 
ever  ready  to  foretell  the  direst  consequences  froin 
the  infusion  of  so  much  foreign  blood  into  the  moral» 
social,  and  political  life  of  the  nation.  Many  tim^ 
over  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  every  grade  o» 
alien  is  susceptible  to  religious  development,  is  e^ 
tirely  capable  of  being  both  civilized  and  CbriS' 
tianized,  and  is  in  fact  being  rapidly  assimilated 
into  a  hopeful  type  of  American  life.  Twenty-five 
years  ago  there  was  hardly  a  foreign-speaking 
missionary  in  the  employ  of  any  home  missionary 
society.  To-day  they  are  numbered  by  the  thou- 
sands, who  preach  and  teach  in  twenty  different 
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tongucfi,  planting  Protestant  churches  for  the 
foreign-bom  and  gathering  into  I  hrm  intelUgent 
members  by  tens  of  thonsaadK.  It  is  beginning  to 
he  recognized  that  one  powerful  solvent  of  the  evils 
of  immigration  has  been  found,  fSreat  migrations 
are  rmt  the  dread  they  were  forty  years  ago.  Dis- 
turbing fenn*  have  l>een  quiet ed^  and,  with  all  the 
natural  apj)reheiisiou  that  remains  ami  uwiat  remain, 
our  native  American  people  are  viewing  with  less 
and  less  alarm  what  but  a  few  years  ago  almost 
crazed  them  with  up  prehension.  This  era  of  hope- 
fulness is  due,  in  no  small  measure,  to  the  un- 
doubted success  of  AmericAri  home  missions  in 
enlightening  and   Christianizing   adopted   citizens. 

SeG    £UJQRA14TS    AND    iMMtOHANTS,    MISSION    WoRK 

Among,  IL;  and  Sl.\vic  Missions  in  the  United 
Statks, 

To  attempt  any  ajdequate  summary  of  the  fruit* 

of  home  missions  at  the  end  of   liK>  years  would 

i*equire   a   survey    of    the    history   of 

12.  Siiin-  fifty  States  and  Territories,  so  vitally 
mary«  have  the  home  roitisionary  and  his  work 
entered  into  the  early  development  of 
most  of  the  commonw^eaHhs.  A  few  ealient  facts 
must  sufTtoe.  In  the  first  place,  the  growth  of 
organisations  is  signifjcant.  Beginning  in  179S 
with  a  single  society,  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
history t  having  in  its  treasury  a  capital  of  iOOt>, 
the  home  missiotmry  movement,  then  started^ 
has  given  birth^  during  the  last  100  years, 
to  thirty-five  distinct  societies,  all  Protestant,  all 
Evangelical,  all  national*  collecting  and  diMjursing 
during  the  last  calendar  year  more  than  $6,000,000 
for  the  Christbn  instruction  of  communities  which. 
Without  such  help*  might  have  lived  and  died  in 
religious  destitution.  Together  the.se  organizations 
have  disbursed  SI ^} .000^000  for  the  planting  of 
churches  alone.  Their  chief  agent  has  tteen  the 
Church,  with  its  ordained  preachers  and  it«  divinely 
appointed  ordinances,  and  for  the  Church  these 
millions  have  been  given.  This  total,  however,  takes 
no  account  of  thone  cooperating  agencies  which 
have  been  called  into  being  to  serve  this  missionary 
work  of  the  churches.  Add.  therefore,  Sunday- 
sehool  planting,  Bible  and  tract  printing,  church 
building,  and  Christian  colleges,  aQ  of  which  have 
sprung  up  in  the  path  of  home  iniasions  and  are 
among  it«  legitimate  fruits,  and  the  grand  total  of 
home  missionary  expenditure,  root  and  branch,  in 
organised  form,  is  found  by  careful  computation 
to  be  not  leas  than  $360,000,000.  Not  a  dollar  of 
thia  immense  fund  has  been  paid,  in  any  commercial 
aenae,  for  value  received.  All  of  it  has  been  given, 
a  free-will  ofTering  of  Christian  people,  to  mark 
their  intense  conviction  of  the  peril  of  a  nation  with- 
out the  Gospel  and  their  supreme  faith  in  its  leaven- 
ing i>ower.  But  Ix^yond  the  growth  of  mere  or- 
gani^yitions  and  the  multiphcation  of  missionary 
capital,  what  have  these  agencies  and  these  millions 
accomplished,  and  what  visible  fruit.s  remain  to 
justify  the  cost  of  the  effort?  It  is  a  fact  not  gen- 
erally known,  and  when  known,  not  sufficiently 
appreciated,  that  the  great  ecclesiastical  bodies  of 
the  United  States — Baptist,  Congregational,  DLs- 
ciple,  Episcopal,  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Reformed 
— trace  the  origin  of  most  of  their  church  organiza- 


tions directly  to  home  missions.  It  is  admitted  that 
about  nine-tenths  of  nil  the  Evangelical  churches  in 
this  country  were  either  planted  or,  in  periods  of 
distress,  were  helped  and  maintained,  by  the  aid 
of  home  niissionary  grants.  It  becomes,  therefore, 
a  fair  qufstion  to  ask,  wimt  and  where,  but  for 
home  missions,  would  be  these  great  ecclesiastical 
bodies,  which  are  acknowledged  to  lie  the  consen'ers 
of  American  Christianity?  But  whjit  does  all  this 
mean  in  the  religious  development  of  the  country? 
The  figures  at  this  point  palpitate  with  life.  In  the 
year  IHOO,  when  home  miasions  began,  the  United 
States  had  one  Evangelical  communicant  in  14.50 
of  the  population.  In  1850  that  ratio  had  grown 
to  one  in  6.57;  in  IS70,  to  one  in  5.78;  in  1880,  to 
one  in  5;  in  LS90,  to  one  in  4.53;  and  in  1900, 
to  one  in  4.25;  wdiich  is  to  say,  that  in  less 
than  100  years  Evangelical  church-mem Ijership  in- 
creased thirty-eight  fold,  while  the  population  grew 
only  eleven  and  eight- tenths  fold.  Church-member- 
ship increased  three  and  one-half  times  faster  than 
the  population,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  foreign  flood. 
It  is  no  vain  boast,  but  an  obvious  truth,  that  by 
far  the  larger  part  of  this  magnificent  growth  is 
due  to  the  direct  agency  of  American  home  mis- 
sions, since  in  its  ow^i  carefully  planted  gardens 
most  of  this  splendid  growth  has  taken  place. 

J.  B.  Clark. 
The  reader  should  compare  the  articles  on  City 
Missions;  Jews,  Missions  to  the;  and,  for  home 
misijion  work  in  Germany,  Inhere  Mission* 

Biblickjbapiiy:  The  literature  ia  exteaidve;  only  a  BOlection 
of  the  later  wurks  \»  nt  temp  ted  here.  A  mteful  view  eso 
be  ubtikined.  frooi  tbe  deiioininutional  standipoint,  of  early 
utisaion  work  in  .\roeric4i  from  the  American  CAurdi  His- 
tary  Seritt^  13  voljt.  (eflpeoially  vol,  idii.,  L.  W.  fiaoon, 
Hi9L  of  American  Chriaiianity),  Now  York,  1893-07. 
Uneful  find  from  another  point  of  view  \»  the  American 
Common weailh  SerieM,  Boston^  1901  Aqq.  (stilJ  in  prog* 
TdM),  Coni<alt  further:  L,  Bacon,  OeneM*  of  the  New 
England  Churchet,  New  York,  1874;  W.  Salter,  Lifit  of 
Jo9.  W.  PicJ(eU,  Iowa  City,  1881;  W,  F.  Bainbridge, 
Aiong  the  Line  at  the  Fro*U:  .  ,  .  Baptiet  Home  and  For- 
eign Miteione,  Phil*delphia.  1882;  The  Church  Revived; 
«  .  «  Parochial  Mieeiona  in  England^  Canada,  and  the 
Vnitfd  State*,  New  York,  1886;  8.  Loomia,  Modem  Cities, 
Lb.  1887;  A.  Hay  good.  Pleat  for  Progress,  ib.  1880;  G. 
F,  Magoiui,  Life  and  Times  of  A§a  Turner,  Boston,  1889; 
R.  Storrs,  The  Puritan  SpiHt,  Boston,  1890;  H,  Cas- 
well, Life  among  the  Iroquoie  Indiana,  ib.  1892;  J.  Stronj^, 
Our  C&unirv.  New  York.  1891;  idem.  The  New  Era,  ib. 
1893;  D.  Dorcheeter,  The  Problem  of  Religiott*  Progreaa, 
ib.  1895;  W.  Puddefoot,  The  Minute  Man  on  the  Fron- 
tier, ib.  1895;  A.  Dnuniiig:,  ConQreQationalieta  in  America, 
Boaton,  1897;  B,  L.  Gulick.  Grov;th  of  the  Kirigdam  vf 
God,  New  York,  IH97;  R.  Hill,  Cuba  and  Porto  Hico,  ib. 
1898;  B.  T,  WasibinKton,  Up  from  Slavery,  ib.  1901;  W. 
Mo  wry,  Marcue  Whitman  and  the  Early  Daya  vf  Oregon, 
ib,  1901;  E.  H*  Abbott,  Religioua  Life  in  America,  ib. 
1902;  E.  Atlatna,  The  tawa  Band,  Boaton,  1902;  L.  W. 
Belle,  The  Leaven  in  a  Great  City,  New  York,  1902;  S. 
Doyle,  Preebyterian  Home  Miaaiona,  Philadelphia,  1902; 
J.  Riia.  The  BatUe  unih  i/w  Sluma,  New  York,  1902;  R. 
Tlioropson,  The  Hand  of  God  in  American  Hiatory,  ib. 
1902;  J,  Tillingbast,  The  Negro  in  Africa  at\d  America, 
ib,  1902;  G,  Warneck,  Hiatory  of  Proteatant  Miaaiona,  ib. 
1902;  H.  Whipple,  LiffhU  and  Shadea  of  a  Long  Epiaco- 
paSe,  ib,  1902;  J.  Clark,  t.,eavening  the  Nation,  ib.  1903; 
W.  Dn  Boil*.  Soula  of  Black  Folk.  Chicago,  1903;  R.  Hitch- 
cock, The  Louieiana  Furchaae,  Boston,  19a3;  B.  Brandon- 
burg,  imported  Americafut,  New  York.  1904;  J.  Horton, 
The  Burden  of  the  City,  ib,  1904;  H.  B,  Grose,  fncomint/ 
MiUiona,  ib,  1905;  P,  F.  Hall.  Immigration  and  tta  Effects 
upon  the  United  States,  ib.  190fl;  H,  Holt,  Life  Storiea  of 
Undiatinguiahed  Americans,  ib.  1900;    A,  L.  Phillii*»,  Call 
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of  the  Home  Land;  A  Study  of  Home  Mieaione,  ib.  1906; 
A.  M.  GueraBey.  CitiMene  cf  Tomorrow,  ib.  1007.  Further 
literature  is  to  be  disoovered  in  the  histories  of  the  sepa- 
rate denominations,  most  of  which  deal  with  the  home 
mission  work  of  the  respective  denominations. 

HOMILETICS. 

The  Terms  Employed  (Si). 

Theory  of  Homiletics  ({  2). 

Edification  the  Object  of  the  Sermon  ({  3). 

Relation  of  the  Sermon  to  Scripture  and  the  Creeds 

(§  4). 
Subject  and  Basis  of  the  Sermon  (i  6). 
Varieties  of  Sermons  ({  6). 
The  Structure  of  the  Sermon  (i  7). 
Preparation  and  Delivery  ({  8). 
The  Occasional  Address  (i  0). 
History  of  the  Occasional  Address  (i  10). 
Homiletics  in  Great  Britain  and  America  (i  11). 
Definition  and  Treatment  ({  12). 

Homiletics  as  the  name  of  a  discipline  is  of  late 
origin,  since  only  in  recent  times  have  theologians 

begun  to  treat  in  special  works  the 

I.  The      theory  of   the   sermon.     Gregory  of 

Texms  Em-  Nazianzen,  Chrysostom,  Ambrose,  and 

ployed.      Gregory  the  Great  ofifer  only  occasional 

remarks  on  the  subject.  Augustine, 
in  the  fourth  book  of  his  De  doctrina  Christianay  first 
treated  the  subject  explicitly,  and  he  was  followed 
by  Rabanus  Maurus,  who,  in  the  third  book  of  De 
instUuiione  dericarum  treated  the  liberal  arts  as 
related  to  ecclesiastics.  Humbertus  de  Romania 
(fl.  c.  1275)  dealt  with  the  subject  more  extensively 
in  his  Eruditio  reUgiowrum  prcedicoUorum.  Finally, 
toward  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  Ulrich  Surgant 
wrote  a  Manuale  curatorum  which  treats  the  sermon 
especially  with  reference  to  technique,  structure,  and 
delivery.  The  transition  to  the  homiletics  of  the 
churches  of  the  Reformation  was  formed  by  the 
Ecdesiastes  of  Erasmus  (1535).  Of  the  works  of 
Protestant  theologians  on  homiletics  from  the  six- 
teenth century  may  be  mentioned:  Andreas  Ger- 
hard Hyperius,  De  formandU  concUmOms  sacrie 
(1553);  Lucas  Osiander,  De  ratione  concionandi 
(1597);  Jacob  Andrea,  Methodus  concionandi,  ed. 
P.  Lyser  (1594);  and  iEgidius  Hunnius,  Meihodus 
concionandi  (1596).  The  terra  "  homiletics  "  as  the 
designation  of  a  special  discipline  seems  to  have 
originated  with  the  Methodologia  homileticcB  (1672) 
of  Sebastian  Gobel  and  the  Compendium  theologioB 
homileticoB  (1677)  by  J.  W.  Bajer;  but  other  names 
retained  their  authority,  and  new  names  were 
chosen;  thus  Mosheim  in  his  Anweisung  erhaulich 
zu  predigen  (1771)  used  the  term  "  spiritual  elo- 
quence "  which  is  still  employed  in  H.  Bassermann, 
HaTuUnich  der  geisUichen  Beredsamkeit  (Stuttgart, 
1885).  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  terms  homilein 
and  homilia  were  used  of  the  sermon  in  the  earliest 
times  (cf.  Eusebius,  Hist,  eccl.,  VI.  xix.).  The  word 
homilia  passed  over  into  the  Occident;  but  in  the 
Middle  Ages  the  terms  sermo  and  prcpdicare  with  its 
derivatives  were  frequently  used.  For  the  churches 
of  the  Reformation  Predigt  and  "  sermon  "  became 
the  established  designations  in  the  church  orders. 
In  modem  times  "  sermon  "  has  become  the  collec- 
tive name,  while  "  homily  "  is  restricted  to  a  special 
kind  of  sermons. 

Homiletics  treats  of  the  discourse  or  address  cus- 
tomarily delivered  in  the  church  service  of  the 
Ghristian    congregation.      There    was  early  mani- 


fested a  tendency  to  incorporate  homiletics  in  the 
theory  of  rhetoric;   even  Augustine  was  governed 
by  the  classical  theories  of  rhetoric, 
2.  Theory  of  and  the  medieval  custom  of  subordi- 
Homiletics.  nating  the  liberal  arts  to  the  service  of 
theology  brought  about  a  still  doser 
imion  with  rhetoric.  Melanchthon  established  in  the 
interest  of  the  sermon  a  new  ilietorical  genuM^  the 
genus  didoMcalicum,  but  the  opportunity  to  raise 
homiletics  to  the  rank  of  an  independent  discipline 
was  not  seized.     Hyperius,  in  his  attempt  to  base 
the  theory  of  the  sermon  upon  Scripture,  found  no 
imitators  and  successors.    It  is  impossible  to  arrive 
at  a  worthy  treatment  of  this  theological  diBciplliie 
until  the  starting-point  is  sought  within  systematic 
theology  and  in  the  churchly  community.    Thu 
considered,  homiletios  branches  off  as  a  special  dis- 
cipline.   The  Christian  commimity  has  come  into 
being,  is  in  a  state  of  growth  and  therefore  of  im- 
perfection, consequently  exposed  to  the  influences  of 
sin  and  evil.    Since  now  the  possession  of  spiritual 
blessings  m  the  congregation  must  be  continually 
kept  alive  and  the  influences  of  sin  and  evil  oooi- 
bated,  the  Word  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  con- 
gregation is  the  means  to  accomplish  the  one  as 
well  as  the  other.    The  mere  possession  of  Holy 
Scripture  is  not  sufficient;    it  must  be  used  and 
applied  to  the  needs  of  the  congregation;  hence  the 
necessity  for  preaching.    Even  if  the  oongregatioo 
could  ever  leave  behind  its  imperfection,  the  very 
possession  of  Christian  truth  woidd  still  necessitate 
a  continual  presentation  of  the  Word  (cf .  Sch]eie^ 
macher,  Der  christlxche  Glaybe^  §   134,  3,  Berlin, 
1821).   This  presentation  originates  therefore  in  the 
pedagogical  and  practical  needs  of  the  congregatioD, 
and  is  an  essential  factor  in  its  upbuilding.   Alex- 
ander Schweizer  distingmshed  between  general  or 
theoretical,    material    and    formal,    homiletics,  a 
division  which  correctly  designates  the  course  wbidi 
homiletics  must  take,  and  the  writers  on  homiletics 
adhere  to  it,  treating  flrst  the  conception  of  the 
sermon,  then  its  content,  and  Anally  its  diction  and 
delivery. 

The  teachers  of  the  primitive  church  cared  little 
for  theoretical  questions  concerning  the  conceptioD 
and  purpose  of  the  sermon.    Preaching 
3.  Edifica-  was   usually   considered   as  teachiD^> 

tion  the     even  by  Augustine  and  throughout  tl>* 

Object  of    Middle  Ages.     Melanchthon's  conoef 
the        tion  of  the  sermon  was  essentially  tl»^ 

Sermon,     same,  and  even  later  writers  adher^^ 
to  this  idea.    This  conception  may  I'* 
explained  easily  from  the  fact  that  until  the  tiK*^ 
of  the  Reformation,  and  even  far  beyond  it,  only 
imperfect   means  of  religious   instruction  existed- 
The  Protestants,  indeed,  had  a  higher  conception  of 
the  congregation  of  Christ;    Luther,  for  instance, 
speaks  of  a  congregation  of  pure  saints,  under  one 
head  Christ,  called  together  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  ifl 
one  faith,  sense,  and  understanding,  but  this  new 
conception  had  as  yet  no  influence  upon  the  problem 
of  the  sermon.    Only  in  modem  times  have  theo- 
logians rightly  concluded  from  this  higher  estimation 
of  the  congregation  that  it  can  be  in  no  way  the 
exclusive  or  principal  task  of  the  sermon  to  teach 
the  ignorant  and  punish  sinners.    The  actual  con- 
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tlie  congregation  requires  that  in  the  ser- 

[ooromunion  with  God  as  established  by 

presented,  and,  after  that,  the  attitude  of 
gation  toward  him  as  conditioned  by  that 

dp.  In  this  sense  the  sennoa,  Uke  Christ  ian 
in  general,  niay  be  regarded  as  an  exposi- 
vity.  Schleiermacher  distinguishes  between 
sitory  and  an  effective  activity;  but  it  ia 
de  to  exclude  from  the  former  the  idea  of 
biirpose.  A  bomiletics  which  ailmita  the 
fgrace  to  be  real  powers  of  Balvationcannot 
roni  putting  the  semi  on  into  the  category 
ive  activity.     Thus  the  question  is  raised 

the  effect  of  the  sermon  should  consist, 
leeii  shown  tliat  instruction  is  not  simply 
iy  the  purpose  of  the  sermon.  But  it  must 
tted  that  kek  of  knowledge  is  a  prominent 
vading  defect  of  personal  Christianity,  to 
which  mstruction  ia  the  only  mcaria,  and 
ccomplished  most  ePfectively  in  preaching, 
r,  the  congregation  has  the  promise  that  the 

truth  will  guide  it  Into  aH  truth  (John  xvi. 
amiletics  must  therefore  find  a  designation 
acH  not  exclude  instruction,  A  comprehen-' 
gnation  offers  itself  in  the  word  "  to  edify," 
Aves  room  for  instruction  (I  Cor.  xiv.  4). 
ication  of  purpose  was  not  unknown  to  the 
urch,  and  has  been  correctly  explained  in 
I's  Anueisung  erhaulich  zu  predigeTif  Vorb., 
laagen,  1771):  The  hearers  are  (1)  to  be 
d  in  the  knowledge  of  religion  which  Ihey 
hdy  obtained,  and  this  is  to  be  extended ; 
fe  awakened  and  exhorted  to  diligence  and 
n  godliness.  This  confinnation  takes  place 
the  exposition  of  Christian  truth,  which  has 
power  through  the  testimony  of  the  Holy 
^  a  means  of  accomplishing  this  it  is 
mBX,  above  aU,  the  subject-matter  of  the 
ffitist  be  edifying.  Thus  H>T>erius  requires 
t  should  be  preached  which  concerns  faith, 
i  hope.  To  faith  belong  all  those  religious 
llliich  are  contained  in  the  Apostles'  Creed. 
Belong  the  doctrine  of  morab,  the  decalogue, 
y  the  second  table,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Hid  of  the  saeraments.  To  hope  belongs  the 
pl  the  last  things.  Hyperiusp  like  other 
TO  homiletica,  thus  arrives  at  the  catechism, 
by  the  correct  idea  that  that  should  be 
i  which  corresponds  to  the  religious  needs 
ongre^ation.    But  even  though  the  subject- 

>  properly  chosen,  this  does  not  guarantee 
non  is  capable  of  edifying.  The  aubject- 
omes  edifying  or  unedifying  according 
tnent  by  the  preacher.  It  was  rationalism 
the  subject-matter  responsible  for 
yn  through  the  sermon,  and  as  rationalism 

1  catechetics,  it  excluded  from  the  sermon 
atters  upon  which  earlier  times  had  laid 
^t  writers  on  horailetics  again  tend 
'_  site  extreme  by  trying  to  eliminate 
Bon  almost  all  social,  economical,  and 
ilosophical  questions.     But  all  such  sub- 

\  a  religious  side,  and  are  therefore  subject 

J  treatment.    Theoretical  homiletics  must 

the  fact  that  there  is  nothing  which 

ay  be  excluded  from  the  aermon  as  un- 


edifying. Edification  hes  not  in  the  quaUty  of  tbd 
subject-matter,  but  in  the  quality  of  the  sermon; 
lience  the  doctrine  of  the  edification  of  the  sermon 
must  be  distributed  over  both  material  and  formal 
homiletics. 

But  there  are  other  problems  which  theoretical 

homilelica  must  try  to  solve.     The  congregation 

possesses  in  Holy  Scripture  an  authop- 

4.  Relalioo  itative  norm,  inasmuch  as  the  Spirit  of 

of  the       God  acts  in  it  and  through  it.    What, 

Sermon  to  therefore,   ia  the  connection   betweea 

Scripture  sermon  and  Scripture?  All  theologians 
and  the  agree  that  the  authority  of  Scripture 
Creeds.  is  higher  than  tliat  of  the  sermon,  but 
a  question  which  arises  b  whether  the 
aermon  is  superfluous  if  Scripture  L**  all-sufficient. 
The  answer  must  be  that  the  Bible,  without  detri- 
ment to  its  authority^  belongs  to  the  paat,  though 
destined  for  all  timesj  while  the  sermon  is  a  testi- 
mony from  the  present  life  of  the  congregation  and 
in  itfl  immediate  object  applies  only  to  the  present. 
This  testimony  must  agree  with  Scripture,  but  must 
have  an  independent  form,  corresponding  to  modern 
needs.  Therefore  the  sermon  is  necessjiry  alongside 
of  Scripture.  Theoretical  homiletics  also  asks  how 
far  the  preacher  is  Imund  to  the  confession  of  his 
Church.  Protestant  Church  communities  have  in 
the  past  provided  for  their  preachers  certain  nonna 
of  doctrine  in  which  the  sum  total  of  Christian 
doctrine  is  expressed.  These  church  communities 
were  not  contented  merely  to  imite  against  the 
Catholic  Church  and  to  decide  not  to  have  anything 
in  common  with  fanatics.  They  felt  bound  to  ex- 
plain why  they  dissented,  to  give  to  their  better 
knowledge  a  defuiitc  po^sitive  expresaion,  anil  this 
not  merely  from  reasons  of  church  polity,  but  because 
of  pastoral  interest  in  their  o\\ti  congregations.  This 
is  the  deeper  reason  why  preachers  were  always 
bound  to  teach  according  to  such  doctrinal  stand- 
ards. Homiletics  may  not  surrender  this  obliga- 
tion. It  must  admit,  however,  that  not  everything 
In  the  different  confessional  writings  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  integrating  constituent  of  the  con- 
fession. But  this  concession  does  not  involve  the 
possibility  that  the  Evangelical  coiifesflions  wUl 
some  time  be  abolished;  for  homiletica  rests  upon 
the  presupposition  that  it  is  one  and  the  same  spirit, 
the  spirit  of  Jesus  Clirist^  who  speaks  tn  Scripture 
and  leads  his  disciples  to  the  knowledge  of  truth. 
From  this  it  is  self-evident  that  the  preacher  is  to  be 
personally  devoted  to  the  faith  and  confession  of 
his  Church.  It  would  be  too  little  simply  to  keep 
within  the  limits  of  the  confession  without  per- 
sonal fidelity  to  it,  although  the  effect  of  the  ser- 
mon does  not  depend  upon  the  personal  attitude 
of  the  preacher  to  that  which  he  preaches. 

From  these  fundamental  conceptions  concerning 

the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  sennon  in  general 

homiletics  passes  to  the  treatment  of 

5,  Subject   the  quaUty  of  the  individual  sermon. 

and  Basis  i.e.,  material  and  formal  homiletica, 
of  the      Since  edification  is  the  purpose  of  the 

Sermon,  sermon,  while  the  possibility  of  edifica- 
tion through  the  individual  sermon  ia 
dependent  upon  its  quality,  the  first  question  is^ 
What  can  homiletics  teach  in  regard  to  the  subject 
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to  be  treated  by  the  preacher?  A  first  requbitc 
is  that  it  be  a  Kiibject  which  corresponds  to  the 
need  of  the  congregation;  the  assembled  congre- 
gation again  is  to  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the 
great  congregation  of  God  which  has  been  founded 
upon  the  redemption  of  Christ.  This  work  of  re- 
demption is  celebrated  by  an  annual  cycle  of  festivals 
which  forms  the  basis  of  the  so-called  Church  Year 
(q.v.;  and  see  Calendar,  The  Christian).  On 
such  festivals  the  facts  underlying  them  should 
form  the  subject  of  the  sermon.  Under  certain 
circumstances  there  may  arise  in  congregations 
special  needs,  independently  of  the  course  of  the 
church  year,  coming  with  such  a  force  that  the  ser- 
mon must  be  adapted  to  them  (see  §5  9-10).  But 
what  should  be  preached  during  the  long  intervals  of 
Sundays  on  which  there  are  no  festivals  and  no 
special  occasions  arising  from  special  needs?  The 
general  custom  is  to  take  a  Biblical  text  as  basis. 
While  the  absolute  necessity  for  a  text  can  not  be 
asserted,  such  a  method  has  the  advantage  that 
it  gives  the  preacher  a  definite  course  which  is 
advantageous  to  the  congregation  from  the  very 
fact  tliat  the  texts  are  taken  from  Scripture  and 
must  be  treated  according  to  the  congregation's 
need.  This  method  is  justified  also  by  the  history 
of  preaching  and  by  the  fact  that  congregations  are 
accustomed  to  it.  It  would  be  well  if  the  texts  were 
prescribed  by  some  central  authority,  because  then 
they  would  be  expounded  to  a  larger  number  of 
congregations — a  fact  of  great  advantage  for  eccle- 
siastical instruction.  A  well-chosen  system  of  peri- 
copes  aids  greatly  in  a  survey  of  the  essential  truths 
of  the  Bible  in  a  com])aratively  short  period.  In 
former  times  in  lieu  of  texts  sermons  were  based 
on  the  catechism  and  on  hymns,  these  being  re- 
garded as  paraphrases  or  presentations  of  Scripture 
or  its  doctrines.  The  text  must  really  be  utilized  and 
not  be  cited  after  the  manner  of  a  maxim.  The  indis- 
pensable basis  for  the  proper  treatment  of  the  text 
is  a  comprehensive  study  of  8cri])ture,  and  the  text 
should  be  thoroughly  studied  in  the  original  language. 
At  the  same  time  the  Bible  as  used  in  the  church 
must  not  \>e  discredited  before  the  congregation. 
A  distinction  Ixjtween  the  analytical  and  synthet- 
ical sermon  was  nuule  by  Jacob  Andre&  (q.v.).    By 

analysis  he  understooil  the  discussion 
'6.  Varieties  of  the  parts  of  the  text,  and  by  syn- 
of  Sermons,  thesis  he  understood  the  union  of  the 

individual  parts  into  a  whole.  The 
analytical  and  syntlietical  activity  of  the  preacher 
is  exercised  in  his  preparation  of  the  sermon,  and 
the  audience  receives  in  the  sermon  the  results  of 
this  twofold  activity.  Andrea  does  not  recognize 
two  species  of  sermons,  but  every  sermon,  according 
to  him,  contains  analytical  and  synthetical  con- 
fslituents.  It  was  only  in  the  later  development 
tiiat  two  kinds  of  sermons  were  recognized,  which, 
however,  were  still  capable  of  being  combined.  Thus 
Mosheim  assr^rts  (ut  sup.,  p.  2Go):  We  have  three 
kinds  of  sennons:  (1)  Analj'tical  sermons,  in  which 
tlic  text  is  traversed  and  explained  word  by  word 
and  sentence  by  sentence;  (2)  synthetical  sermons, 
in  which  one  doctrine  of  faith  or  of  life  is  drawn 
from  the  text  and  then  elaborate<l;  (3)  mixed  ser- 
mons, in  which  first  the  text  is  explained  and  then 


special  truths  elicited  from  the  text  are  workBd  oi^. 
The  name  '*  homily  "  for  the  sennons  that  folb'wi 
the  text  step  by  step  seems  to  have  arisen  in  tk^e 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  considering  the  structure  of  the  sennon,  bocx: 

iletics  can  dispense  with  the  assistance  of  ihetormc 

As  theological  conceptions  conoeniicm/ 

7.  The      the  Church  and  congregation,  the  li  ^e 

Structure  of    communion    and    Holy  SoiptiLV^ 
of  the      are  sufficient  as  a  general  basil  for 

Sermon,     homiletics,  the  same  is  true  also  1^ 
regard  to  all  questions  that  ariae  viC-li 
relation  to  the  individual  sermon.    The  stnictn** 
of  the  individual  sermon  may  be  explained  fioxKi 
the  sermon  itself.    The  preacher  must  prepare  tla« 
congregation  for  what  he  intends  to  deliver,  ao^ 
must  awaken  its  interest.    He  is  further  naturally 
intent  upon  keeping  awake  this  interest  until  tka^ 
close  of  the  church  service  and  beyond  it.  Fiocxm 
these  points  of  view  results  what  homiletiea  baa  t.*^ 
say  on  the  introduction,  on  its  necessity  and  prop^v 
quality,  as  well  as  on  the  different  ways  of  condix— 
ding  the  sermon.     The  preacher  will,  furthermore', 
arrange  what  he  has  to  say  according  to  his  purpo^^ 
(dispositio).     In  order  that  the  congregation  ma^^ 
better  follow,  it  must  in  time  be  informed  of  tbc 
course  of  the  sermon  (propositio),    Homiletics  msk^ 
treat  also  the  linguistic  side  of  the  sermon.  Tb^ 
preacher  must  before  everything  take  pains  to  ia^« 
expressions  intelligible  to  his  congregation;  he  mia:^ 
take  care  not  to  transfer  his  hearers  into  the  aptex* 
of  worldly  things  by  his  manner  of  expression;  l^e 
must  use  his  own  words  and  not  imitate  the  langini  g^ 
of  the  Bible. 

The  last  duty  of  homiletics  is  to  treat  of  the  pr^^ 

aration  of  the  sermon  and  of  its  delivery.  He-^ce, 

too,    homiletics    needs   no  as8istat»^* 

8.  Prepara-  from  other  branches  of  science. 

tion  and     necessity    of   preparation   is  justif 

Delivery,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  sen 
is  a  regularly  recurring  act  of  wors^ 
and  therefore,  like  every  other  act  of  worship,  ne" 
forethought.  Moreover,  since  the  sermon  is  desti^g=^ 
to  serve  the  life  of  the  congregation,  it  follows  t  M* 
sermon-preparation  is  not  an  episode  in  the  ^^  ^°| 
the  preacher  to  be  postponed  till  Saturday,  ^JJ- 

extends   over   the  preacher's  whole  life.    i"„^^ 
matter  of  delivery,  whether  the.  preacher  shai^^J* 
shall  not  use  manuscript,  homiletics  can  not  1^^"^ 
nounce  unconditionally;  the  oldest  Christian  aen--^^ 
transmitted  was    read   (Clement    ii.   19).    Bu  ""^ 
should  be  remembered  that  speaking  without  i 
script  corresponds  more  closely  to  the  nature  01 
sermon,  and  that  it  is  no  mere  whim  of  conp^ 
tions  which  requires  this  method  of  their  preach-^''^' 
See  Preaching,  History  of;  Homilabium. 

(W.  Caspabi) 

An  occasional  address  is  one  that  has  referee^ 

to  an  event  which  has  importance  for  the  spiritual 

life  of  an  individual  Christian  or  of  a 

9.  The      Christian  conununity,  such  as  baptism. 

Occasional  the  celebration  of  marriage,  a  funeral, 

Address,     and  the  like.    It  is  distinguished  {rom 
the  sermon  only  by  the  form  and  p^ 
of  delivery.    While  the  sermon  on  Sundays  and  bo\y 
days  deals  with  needs  common  to  members  oi  the 
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congregation,  the  pyrpose  of  the  o<Tasional  address 
tB  to  uae  any  given  occurrence  in  the  life  of  the  in- 
■dividual  or  of  the  congregation  for  the  upbuilding 
iof  faith  of  those  who  take  part  in  the  ceremony. 
iThe  Uturgical  act  of  the  Church  whicli  is  occasioned 
by  a  special  case  is  purely  objective;  the  species  of 
[.address  under  consideration »  however,  regards 
primarily  the  individual  ur  individuals,  justly  pre- 
supposing that  the  effect  of  the  case  and  of  the  Word 
in  connection  with  it  is  dependent  upon  the  quality 
of  the  persons  primarily  concerned.  Truthfxdness 
and  appositenesa  with  reference  to  the  special  oc- 
currence which  haa  occasioned  the  address  are  the 
most  fundanientaJ  demands*  The  preacher  must 
thefefore  have  closely  observec!  the  life  of  the  mem- 
bers of  hia  congregation  and  must  be  in  Bympathy 
with  their  joys  and  sufferings.  He  must  not  exag- 
'^rat^  praise  or  bUime,  being  guided  by  I  ho  demand 
lor  truthfulnenss.  He  can  not  speak  at  the  grave  of 
a  man  who  has  kept  aloof  from  the  church  aa  he 
nuay  of  a  faithful  and  living  member.  The  purpose 
of  this  form  of  address  is  to  wun  hearts  for  Christ; 
if  an  address  at  the  baptism  of  a  child  in  a  worldly- 
minded  family,  for  instance,  expresses  merely  joy 
over  the  birth  of  a  son  and  does  not  exhort  the 
parents  to  bring  up  their  child  in  the  fear  of  the 
liOrd,  that  address  has  not  been  used  for  the  up- 
building of  faith.  Such  an  addrei^H  will  produce 
•pirituiil  gain  only  if  it  is  baseil  on  the  Word.  It 
need  not  necessarily  be  based  upon  a  special  text 
of  the  Biblcy  but  its  whole  substance  must  be  per- 
vaded by  the  spirit  of  the  Word.  Its  form  is  that 
.of  the  BermoUt  but  although  it  centers  around  a 
^mifonn  thought^  It  has  no  theme  and  divisions  like 
i^  sprmon. 

The  occasional  address  is  foimd  also  in  the  New 

Testament.     The   words   of   Jesus    when    sending 

forth  the  twelve  disciples  (Matt,  x/) 

10.  History  and  the  seventy  disciples  (Luke  x.)  are 
of  the       in  a  certain  sense  atldresses  of  inataila- 

Occasiooal  tion.  The  model  of  a  valedictory  ser- 
Address,  mon  ia  found  m  the  address  of  Fnul  to 
the  elders  at  Epheaus  (Acts  xx.  18 
Bqq.).  Examples  of  addreeses  on  special  Dccasiond 
arc  preserved  by  Eueebius,  Basil,  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
Augiiatine,  and  other  Fathera.  A  collection  of  such 
iddreasetJ  from  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  has 
been  translated  from  Greek  and  Latin  by  J.  C.  W. 
Augufiti  {Predigten  nuf  alle  Sonn-  ufui  Festtage  des 
Kirchenjahrest  2  vols.,  Leipsic^  1838-39).  In  the 
Middle  Ages  the  development  of  the  liturgical  form 
'put  free  speech  into  the  background.  The  Reforma- 
tion^ however t  by  emphasizing  the  right  of  the  in- 
dividual, engendered  a  revival  of  the  occasional 
a  Idress.  In  spite  of  all  decided  emphasis  upon  the 
objective  value  of  ecclesiastical  acts,  it  made  their 
cilect  dependent  upon  the  disposition  of  the  receiv- 
ing subject.  The  address  usually  precedes  the 
ecclesiastical  ceremony  beca,use  its  purpose  is  to 
;  prepare  the  persons  concerned  for  the  reception  of 
(the  blessing  which  the  ceremony  confers.  On 
lAOCSOunt  of  this  connection  willi  ceremonial,  the 
principal  thought-s  of  ilie  occasional  address  must 
(center  in  the  essence,  effect,  and  ensuing  obligation 
fof  tJiose  act«.  Tliere  are  addresses  on  Buch  occasions 
\tA    baptism,    confirmatioii,    confession,    marriage, 


funerals,  ordination,  installation,  consecration  of 
churches,  cemeteries^  holy  vessels,  organs,  bells, 
and  the  kike.  There  are  also  to  be  mentioned  ser- 
mons on  non-ecclesiastical  events,  such  as  HchxJs^ 
8torma,  conflagrationiii  as  well  as  for  special  eccle- 
siastical or  general  religious  occasions. 

(J.  L.  SOMMER.) 

The    history    and    development    of    homiletical 

teaching  in  the   British   Islands  and   the   United 

States  h^ve  neoessarily  been  guided  and  formed  by 

the  religious^  educational,  and  social  character  of 

the  peoples  and  institutions  of  those 

II.  Homi-  countries.     Formal  teaching  of  homi- 

letics  in  letica  seems  not  to  have  had  so  large 
Great  Brit-  a  place  in  the  educittion  of  the  minis- 

ain  and     try  in  England  and  Scotland  as  in  the 

America.  Ignited  States;  and  the  output  of  hom- 
iletic^il  hterature  is  correspondingly 
larger  in  America.  The  seventeenth  century  Ir  the 
starting  point  for  a  survey  of  Anglo-American 
homileties.  The  great  English  preaching  of  that 
epoch — both  Anglican  and  Puritan — profoimdiy 
and  permanently  influenced  all  that  has  followed 
it ;  and  thi&s  in  respect  both  to  pract  i.se  and  theory. 
As  early  as  1613  there  appeared  a  treatise?  by  Will- 
ian^  Perkins,  originally  written  in  Latin  but  trans- 
latetl  by  Thomas  Tuke  under  the  title  The  Arte  of 
Fropkecying.  It  contains  eleven  chapters  and  di.s- 
cussejs  such  topics  as  The  Word  of  God,  Interpre- 
tation and  Expounding,  /Vpfdying  Doctrines,  Mem- 
orie  in  Preacfung^  Promulgation  (i.e.,  Delivery). 
Several  other  works  of  less  importance  followe^J 
this,  and  in  1067  appeared  one  from  Bishop  John 
Wilkins  of  Chester,  who  thus  expresses  the  essence 
of  his  teaching:  "  The  principal  scope  of  a  divine 
orator  should  be  to  teach  clearly,  convince  strongly, 
persuade  powerfully*  Suitable  to  the  chief  parts 
of  a  sermon  are  these  three:  Explication,  Confirma- 
tion^ Application.'*  These  aubjects  are  enlarged 
upon  and  unfolded  in  a  dry  scholastic  manner. 
These  and  some  other  works  are  noticed  by  Kidder, 
but  none  seem  to  be  of  great  importance.  In  the 
eighteenth  century  a  few  English  and  Scotch  au- 
thors wrote  on  the  art  of  preaching.  Chief  among 
these  treatises  are  those  of  Philip  Dofldridge  (1751), 
George  Campbell  {Lecttires  on  Pulfttt  Eloquence^ 
1775),  and  the  once  well-kno^T>  Rh€iori€  of  Hugh 
Blair,  who  devotes  several  chapters  of  his  work  to 
the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit.  In  the  nineteenth 
century  the  literature  greatly  increascfl  in  amoimt 
and  value;  but  interest  in  the  subject,  while  con- 
sifh^rable,  does  not  seem  to  have  kept  pace  in  Eng^ 
land  with  that  displayed  in  Germany  and  the  United 
States.  In  America  the  first  treatise  on  the  theory 
of  preaching  was  that  of  the  famous  Doctor  Cotton 
Mather,  which  appeiired  under  the  title  ManuduHio 
in  M inijitenum  (Iio#?ton,  1726).  Pedantic  and 
quaint,  it  is  characteristic  of  author  and  age,  but 
has  no  other  tlrnn  historic  value.  The  effective 
beginning  of  homiletical  teaching  in  the  Unite<l 
States  dnte^  from  the  founding  of  Andov^er  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  1807.  There  was  establi.shed 
a  chair  of  **  Sacred  Rhetoric,*'  to  which  was  called, 
in  1812,  Ebeoe^r  Porter,  He  taught  the  subject 
with  earnestness  and  success,  writing  several  minor 
works  and  finally  publishing  his  Le<:tur€S  on  Homu 
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lelics  and  Preaching  (New  York,  1834).  This 
pioneer  work  has  been  followed  by  a  long  and  bril- 
liant line  of  continuance.  Distinguished  profes- 
sors and  preachers  have  produced  a  literature  great 
in  sum,  for  the  most  part  excellent  in  quality,  and 
devoted  to  every  phase  of  the  work  of  preaching. 
The  Yale  Lectureship  on  Preaching,  founded  in 
1871,  has  added  some  notable  works  to  homiletical 
literature.  Homiletics  has  long  been  an  established 
discipline  in  the  curricula  of  theological  schools  of 
all  the  leading  denominations  of  Christians  in  the 
United  States. 

As  to  the  word  '*  homiletics "  the  etymology, 
while  interesting,  does  not  throw  much  light  upon 
the   present   usage.     After  the   analogy  of  other 
scientific  nomenclature  the  term  has  obtained  rec- 
ognition, though  by  no  means  exclu- 

12.  Defini-  sive  use,  as  describing  the  body  of 
tion  and    knowledge  and   principles   pertaining 

Treatment,  to  the  composition  and  delivery  of 
sermons.  Most  of  the  treatises  on  the 
subject  appear  under  other  and  various  titles, 
though  the  largest  number  under  any  one  title  em- 
ploy the  term  "  homiletics."  One  of  the  best 
known  American  books  on  the  subject  bears  the 
title  A  Treatise  on  the  Preparation  and  Delivery  of 
Sermons  (by  J.  A.  Broadus,  Philadelphia,  1870, 
25th  ed.,  by  E.  C.  Dargan,  New  York,  1905),  and 
another  is  The  Theory  of  Preaching  (by  A.  Phelps, 
New  York,  1881).  These  may  be  accepted  as  defi- 
nitions of  homiletics;  to  which  may  be  added  the 
elaborate  statement  of  Dr.  W.  M.  Taylor  in  his 
article  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work:  **  It  is  the 
science  which  treats  of  the  analysis,  classification, 
preparation,  composition,  and  delivery  of  sermons, 
viewed  as  addressed  to  the  popular  mind  on  sub- 
jects suggested  by  the  word  of  God,  and  designed 
for  the  conversion  of  sinners  and  the  edification  of 
believers  (ii.  1014).  "  And  this  may  be  taken  as 
a  representative  statement  of  the  Anglo-American 
view  of  homiletics.  Preaching  is  primarily  a  dis- 
tinctive institution  of  Christianity,  and  secondar- 
ily a  kind  of  public  speaking.  This  order  of  thought 
determines  the  relation  of  homiletics  to  general 
rhetoric  and  should  make  discussion  unnecessary. 
Any  wise  and  earnest  study  of  the  best  methods  of 
presenting  the  truths  of  the  gospel  to  the  people  in 
such  manner  as  to  win  acceptance  for  them,  must 
take  account  of  what  history,  experience,  and  cul- 
ture bring  forward  as  the  tested  principles  of  suc- 
cessful public  speaking.  Homiletics,  therefore, 
may  rightly  be  regarded  as  the  application  of  rhet- 
oric to  preaching.  But  the  origin,  history,  concom- 
itants, materials,  and  aims  of  preaching  are  so  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  other  kinds  of  public  speaking 
as  to  require  distinctive  treatment.  Treatises  and 
courses  of  homiletical  instruction  differ  in  many 
details,  but  the  essentials  are  not  far  to  seek.  The 
four  leading  topics  of  homiletics  are:  Material, 
Arrangement,  Style,  Delivery,  or,  in  the  old  Latin 
terminology:  InventiOj  Dispositio,  Elocutio,  Pro- 
nunciatio.  Under  "  Materials  "  first  place  belongs 
to  Scripture,  and  the  selection,  interpretation,  ex- 
position, and  enforcement  of  Bible  texts  is  to  be 
considered.  Other  materials  of  discourse,  such  as 
narrative,  description,  argument,  illustration,  and 


application  have  their  place.    In  "  ArrangemeDt " 
or  ''  Division,"  custom  and  proprietieB  call  for  aooe 
peculiarities  of  sermon  analysis;  but  in  genenlthe 
usual  counsels  of  rhetoric  are  here  applicaUe.  Fv 
"  Style  "  or  "  Diction,"  homiletics  ui^  the  im- 
portance of  the  granunatical  qualities  of  correct- 
ness and  propriety,  and  of  the  rhetorical  quslitiea 
of  clearness  and  force,  with  such  attention  to  bewitj 
or  ornament  as  may  serve  the  higher  ends  of  preadk- 
ing.     In    ''  Delivery  "   homiletics   considers  three 
methods:  reading  from  manuscript,  redtatioo  frocn 
memory  of  a  previously  written  discourse,  speak- 
ing freely  after  various  sorts  or  degrees  of  piC> 
vious  preparation.  Anglo-American  hcHnileticstabefl 
little  account  of  recitation;    a  few  homiletidiKBfl 
practise  and  defend  reading  from  manuscript;  bud 
the  consensus  of  opinion  and  practise  dscMMy 
favors  the  so-called  extemporaneous  method,  wfaUe 
insisting  upon  thorough  preparation.    ElocutioKa, 
or  the  training  and  practise  of  voice  and  gesture,  Is 
sometimes  taught  under  homiletics  and  aome^iiuBm 
made  a  special  discipline.     Together  with  these 
technical  aspects  of  homiletics  there  are  a  number 
of  closely  related  and  highly  important  subjects 
which  claim  incidental  or  special  treatment  aeoord- 
ing  to  circumstances,  such  as  the  character  of  tbe 
preacher,  his  view  of  his  work,  his  relation  to  lam 
age  and  people,  his  habits  and  methods  of  stu4y, 
and  many  other  matters  which  directly  and  pover- 
fully  infiuence  his  preaching.  E.  C.  Dabgak. 

Literature. — An  exhaustive  list  is  not  t^ 
tempted;  only  those  books  which  are  considered 
most  important  or  representative  are  mentioned. 
Works  dealing  with  related  subjects,  such  as  Vtt 
toral  Theology  and  the  History  of  Preaching,  vt 
omitted. 

Biblioohapht:  In  spite  of  what  is  said  in  the  text,  ntk 
works  on  rhetoric  as  J.  Genung,  OuUinM  of  RMarie,  Boi* 
ton,  1883.  and  A,  S.  Hill.  PrincipleM  of  Rhetoric,  N«» 
York,  1895.  may  not  be  neglected  in  lajong  a  founditim 
for  the  work  of  preaching.  Of  historical  importance  ore: 
W.  Perkins,  The  Arte  of  Prophecvino.  1613;  J.  WiUdn* 
Ecclena$te9,  or  a  Diacourte  concerning  the  Gift  cf  /VwA- 
ing,  London.  1646;  J.  Glanvil,  Eutay  concemiiiQ  PrwA- 
ing,  ib.  1678;  T.  Blackwell,  Methodxia  Evangeliea,  ^ 
1712:  Sir  Richard  Blackmore.  The  Acoompliahed  PmAm, 
ed.  J.  White.  1731;  P.  Doddridge,  Lecture*  on  PreaAi^O 
and  the  Miniaterial  Office,  London,  1751;  G.  CampbeB. 
Lecture*  on  Pulpit  Eloquence,  ib.  1775;  E.  Porter,  Uo- 
turea  on  Homiletica  and  Preaching,  New  York,  !©*• 
Among  the  many  handbooks  and  treatises  the  foUowini 
may  be  reckoned  important:  T.  H.  Skinner.  Aid*  to 
Preaching  and  Hearing.  New  York.  1839;  J.  W.  Akxin- 
der.  Thought*  on  Preaching.  1861;  D.  P.  Kidder,  Tnaiiti 
on  Homiletics,  ib..  1864;  T.  J.  Potter.  Sacred  Eloqyena, 
London,  1866;  idem.  The  Spoken  Word.  ib.  1872:  W.  G. 
T.  Shedd,  Homiletica  and  Paetoral  Theology.  New  York 
1867;  R.  L.  Dabney,  Sacred  Rhetoric,  Richmond  1866: 
J.  Parker.  Ad  Clerum,  London.  1870;  G.  W.  Henrey, 
Christian  Rhetoric,  New  York,  1873;  C.  H.  Spurge(». 
I^ecturea  to  my  Students,  3  series,  London.  1875-94;  R.  S. 
Storrs,  Conditions  of  Success  in  Preaching  without  Sct^ 
New  York,  1875;  A.  Vinet.  HomilHique,  Paris,  187i  E^ 
transl.,  Homiletics,  New  York,  1880  (long  a  standard);  M. 
Simpson,  Lectures  on  Preaching,  ib.  1879;  H.  W.  Beeobj, 
Yale  Lectures  on  Preaching,  ib.  1881;  H.  Burgcw,  Th$ 
Art  of  Preaching.  London.  1881;  R.  W.  Dale,  L«ctiirtt» 
Preaching,  ib.  1882;  A.  Phelps.  Theory  of  PreadiifQ,  J 
1882;  idem.  Men  and  Books,  ib.  1882;  idem,  Ef«»* 
Style  in  Pulpit  Discourse,  ib.  1883  (Professor  Phelp*  «f 
reckoned  one  of  the  great  masters  in  homiletics);  J- j'- 
Hoppin«  Homiletics,  ib.  1883;  A.  Kraus.  LehimA  dtr 
Homiletik,  Gotha.  1883;  N.  J.  Burton.  Lectures  on  /W" 
ing.  New  York,  1884;   F.  W.  Fiske,  A  Manual  cfPn^ 
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frmoaa&n.  ib.  1897;  T,  H.  Pattisoo,  The  Makin<f  of  a 
M>Yi,  Pbiladelpbia^  1B9S;  H.  Herinff.  Die  Lehre  run 
W^rediot,  2  vols..  Berlin.  1807-1904-  J.  S.  Kennard, 
)lk^  Power  in  Preaching,  Philadelphia,  1901;  F.  Bar- 
^f^-ulpii  Power  and  Eloijuenct,  2  vols,,  Cleveland.  lOOt- 
':  T.  H.  Pattison,  Hiat,  of  Christian  PreachinQ,  Philadcl- 
,  1903;  W,  J,  Foxell.  The  Sermon  and  Preaching,  New 
t,  1904;  J.  J.  A.  Proudfoot,  Sj/atematic  Homitetice,  ih. 
^i  A.  S.  Hoyt,  The  Work  of  Prearhing,  ib.  1905; 
»-  Braatow,  The  Modern  Pulpit,  ib.  1000;  A.  E.  Gar\'ie. 
"^sddt  to  Preachere.  London,  lOQtl;  H.  C.  Grave«,  Ltc- 
V  «fl  Homiietics.  Philadelpbia,  1906;  W.  abodes, 
•UeMcf  and  Preachin^j,  Baltimore,  1906;  P.  T.  Forayth. 
f**t^f  Preaching  and  the  Positive  Mind,  New  York,  1907; 
Jiome.  The  Minietry  of  the  Modern  Church.  London. 
*;  P,  KJcinert.  Homiletik,  Leipaic.  1907;  H.  Johnson, 
I  #cb82  MinUtry.  New  York.  190S;  C,  R.  BrowQ,  The 
W  MeaeoQe  of  the  Modern  Pulpit,  London,  1906, 
'    further  lir-erature  eec  under  Pre  aching.  HtBToar  or. 

C*MlLIARnJM,  hom"i'li-t''ri-um :  A  name  np- 
I  ^rom  the  begitmmg  of  the  Middle  Agcn  to  any 
iction  of  homilies,  or  sermons  and  homilies, 
ftme  to  be  used  aL'^o  for  complete  collections  of 
iermoDfl  of  a  single  theologian »  or  to  anthologies 
ti  the  worka  of  various  authors,  in  which  exe- 
Cftl  extracts  from  difFerent  commentaries  were 
Tmingled  with  sermons  actually  delivered.  Re- 
i  investigations  hav^e  sho\^^l  that  homiliaria  may 
lifided  into  two  main  groups.  The  first  contain.^ 
le  eompiled  for  the  benefit  of  congregations, 
ftrius  of  Aries  required  all  the  clergy  who  were 
competent  to  prepare  their  own  sermons  at  least 
bow  themselves  capable  of  reading  a  sermon  of 
B  one  else  every  Sunday;  and  this  was  imposed 
a  obligation  by  the  Second  Council  of  Vaison  in 

In  consequenee  a  great  variety  of  homiUaria 
\  curreut  in  Gaul,  always  including  some  of 
irius^s  own  sermons.  The  legislation  of  the 
ilingian  period  repeated  this  prescription;  ser- 
B  in  the  vernacular  were  required  on  all  Sundays 

feas^-days.  New  collections  were  drawn  up, 
DO  parish  priest's  library  was  eomplet4*  without 
of  them.  The  homihes  of  Gregory  the  Great 
\  to  have  been  specially  recommended.  The 
ction  of  Bede»  in  two  books  of  twenty-five 
ions  each,  had  a  long  use  and  grew  by  addi- 
I  to  140.  The  large  collection  of  Alcuin 
ibed  early;  that  which  has  been  known  as  his 
•  the  fifteenth  century  is  a  rearrangement  of 

of  Paulujs  Diftconus.  Alcuin 'e  original  com* 
ion  was  in  1892  discovered  in  the  Bibliothdque 
knude  in  Paris.  There  were  two  collections  by 
aous  BiauniSt  both  containing  material  from 
rpreftcbers;  of  these  nothing  is  extant  except 
It  a  third  of  the  section  in  the  Scripture  lipssons 
%YB  and  feast-days,  extending  from  Easter 


to  the  fifteenth  Sunday  after  Pentecost.  Another 
collection  passes  under  the  name  of  TIaimo,  but  is 
probably  not  older  than  the  eleventh  century. 

Meantime  another  class  of  homiliaria  had  grown 
op,  intended  primarily  for  reading  in  the  choir- 
offices  of  the  c!ergy.  A  characteristic  example  of 
this  sort  of  collection  is  found  first  in  the  homiliarium 
of  Bishop  Egino  of  Verona  {d>  802),  containing  202 
sermons,  principally  from  Augustine  and  Leo.  This 
was  surpassed  in  poputarity  by  the  collection  of 
Paulus  Diaconus.  undertaken  at  the  instance  of 
Charlemagne,  after  whom  it  is  sometimes  called. 
The  work  was  done  at  Monte  Cassino  between  786 
and  797,  and  the  book  officially  introduced  by  order 
of  Cliarlemagne  throughout  the  empire.  More  than 
a  fifth  of  (he  whole  number  of  extracts  from  homilies 
come  from  Maximufii  of  Turin;  next  to  him  the 
favorite  author  is  Bede,  and  then  come  Leo,  Gregory, 
Augustine  J  and  ten  others.  It  appears  that  this 
collection  was  partly  meant  for  popular  use,  and 
the  absence  of  special  reference  to  the  monastic  life 
caused  Benedict  of  Aniane  to  draw  up  a  homiliarium 
of  his  own  for  the  Benedictines.  For  clerical  use 
that  of  Paulus  was  exceetlingly  popular  from  the 
fifteenth  century,  although  the  first  printed  editions 
(Speyer,  14S2;  Cologne,  n.d,)  show  that  it  liad 
undergone  radical  changes;  and  in  1493  a  region 
so  radiciil  was  begun  by  Surgant  that  scarcely  any- 
thing more  than  the  old  title  was  left.  Of  this  later 
form  the  Cologne  edition  of  1539  is  reprinted  in 
MPL,  xcv.  The  homiliarium  of  Paulus,  had  on 
the  one  hand,  its  effect  upon  the  development  of 
the  breviary;  and,  on  the  other,  set  the  motiel  for 
Luther's  KirchenpostiUe,  so  tlmt  the  undertaking  of 
Charlemagne  had  a  far-reaching  influence. 

(Fhiedrich  Wiegand.) 

Biblioorapht:  Ranke,  in  TSK.  xxviii  (1855).  382-396; 
F.  Wieg&ndi,  Daa  HtymiUarium  Kart»  dee  Groeeen,  L«ip»ic, 
1897;  R.  Cniel,  Geechichte  der  deutechen  Predigt  im  Mit- 
tehxiter,  pp.  l3-ti9.  Detmold.  1879;  L,  Habn.  in  FotbcHuh- 
gen  sur  deutechen  Oeechichte,  viii.  683-625.  G^ttinRen, 
1884;  A,  LinsemnAyeT.  Geadiichle  der  Predigt  in  Deutech- 
land,  pp.  41-63,  Munich.  1886;  Revue  Bfn^icHtui.  1892, 
pp,  49-^1,  315-326.  1894.  3a^402,  1896.  pp,  97-1 1 L  1898. 
pp,  400-403:  Hauck.  KB,  ii.  246  aqq..  688-689.  636-637. 
Mych  of  the  literature  under  PREAcaiNO.  Histort  or, 
dfiRli*  with  the  subject;  e.  g,,  E.  C.  Diirgan.  Hiet.  af  Preach- 
ing, pp.  187.  199  sqq  .  304-305,  New  Ynrk,  1905, 

HOMILIES:  A  collection  of  sermons  issued  by 
the  Chtirch  of  England  with  the  title:  The  Two 
Booka  of  Homilies  Appoinied  to  be  Read  in  Churchrn. 
The  collection  has  had  a  noteworthy  history.  It 
relates  to  the  labors  of  the  English  Reformers  to 
establish  their  fellow-count rjTuen  in  the  distinctive 
theology  of  Protestantism.  The  first  of  the  two 
books  was  prepared  by  Archl>i.shop  Fran  met  dur- 
ing the  lifetime  of  Henry  VII L  but  prudently  held 
back  until  after  his  death,  and  was  pubhshetl  on 
July  31,  1547.  The  reading  of  at  leAst  a  portion 
of  one  of  these  homilies  was  in  the  preface  made 
obligatory,  in  King  Edward's  name,  upon  all  par- 
iah ministers  every  Sunday  aa  part  of  divine  serv- 
ice, imlees  the  said  minister  had  preached  a  sermon. 
It  was  also  enjoined  that  the  homilies  were  to  be 
read  over  and  over  again.  As  sermons  were  rari- 
ties in  many  parishes  the  homilies  were  divided 
into  sections  which  would  not  require  more  tlian 
fifteen  minutes  to  read.     The  first  book  lias  twelve 
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homilies,  five  from  Cramner.  The  second  book 
has  twenty-one,  similarly  divided,  only  the  hom- 
ilies are  much  longer  and  the  sections  take  nearly 
thirty  minutes  to  read  reverently.  The  collector 
of  the  second  book  was  Bishop  Jewel,  who  is  the 
author  of  nine  of  the  sermons.  The  topics  treated 
in  both  collections  are  fundamental  to  training  in 
sober  living  in  the  Protestant  faith.  Whether  the 
style  was  sufficiently  simple  to  accomplish  this  pui^ 
pose  may  well  be  questioned,  in  view  of  the  general 
illiteracy  of  priest  and  people. 

In  March,  1552-53  Convocation  in  the  thirty- 
fourth  of  the  original  XLII.  Articles  of  Religion 
then  passed,  used  this  language:  **  The  Homilies 
of  late  given  and  set  out  by  the  King's  authority 
be  godly  and  wholesome,  containing  doctrine  to  be 
received  by  all  men,  and  therefore  are  to  be  read 
diligently,  distinctly  and  plainly."  Thus  the 
Church  endorsed  the  work.  In  July  of  that  year 
Mary  came  to  the  throne  and  ordered  the  destruc- 
tion of  these  homilies,  but  showed  her  apprecia- 
tion of  that  kind  of  instruction  by  causing  similar 
homilies  setting  forth  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  to 
be  prepared  and  enjoined.  In  1558  Elizabeth  suc- 
ceeded Mary  and  the  homilies  of  Cranmer  were  re- 
vived and  enjoined.  It  was  not  till  1652-63  that 
the  second  book  appeared.  The  two  books  were 
published  separately,  and  the  editions  were  not  uni- 
form till  1582.  In  1632  for  the  first  time  they  were 
united  in  one  volume.  In  Art.  XXXV.  of  the 
present  XXXIX.  Articles  of  Religion  both  in  the 
Latin  text  of  1563  and  in  the  English  text  of  1571 
the  homilies  are  commended  and  the  contents  of  the 
second  book  given.  Appended  to  this  article  as 
adopted  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America  in  1801  b  a  bracketed 
note  which  states  that  the  reading  of  these  homi- 
lies in  churches  is  suspended  **  until  a  revision  of 
them  may  he  conveniently  made  for  the  clearing  of 
them,  as  well  from  obsolete  words  and  phrases,  as 
from  the  local  references." 

It  is  probably  now  true  that  few  persons  living 
have  read  these  homilies,  although  none  can  read 
the  XXXIX.  Articles  of  Religion  without  encoun- 
tering in  the  eleventh  article  this  language:  '*  That 
we  are  jastified  by  Faith  only,  is  a  mast  wholesome 
Doctrine,  and  very  full  of  comfort,  as  more  largely 
is  expressed  in  the  Homily  of  Justification."  Curi- 
ously enough  there  is  no  homily  which  has  this 
title. 

Bibliography:  The  edition  ifwuod  by  the  Oxford  Univer- 
sity Press  in  1859  is  a  preface  which  prives  very  full  his- 
torical and  critical  notes.  Consult  also:  J.  T.  Tomlinson, 
The  Prayer  Book  ArticUa  and  Homilies,  chaps,  ix.-x., 
London,  1897. 

HOMILY.    See  Homiletics. 

HOMINES  INTELLIGENTLE  C*  Men  of  Intelli- 
gence ") :  A  heretical  sect  of  mystics  that  flourished 
in  Brussels  1410-11.  They  were  also  called  Free 
Spirits.  The  source  of  their  heretical  doctrine  was 
undoubtedly  the  pantheistic  mysticism  of  the  Flem- 
ish poetess  Hadcwick  Blommaerdine  (q.v.),  whose 
teachings  had  been  opposed  by  Jan  van  Ruysbroeck 
early  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  heads  of  the 
Brussels  sect  wore  vEgidius  Cantoris,  an  untutored 
layman,  and  Willem  van  Hildernissen,  a  Carmelite. 
Though  differing  in  the  details  of  their  doctrine, 


these  leaders  held  in  common  the  general  vi 
only  those  in  a  state  of  mystical  ecstasy  an 
with  God  are  able  to  understand  the  Bible 
boasted  of  the  wonderful  visions  beheld  b] 
and  on  one  occasion  Cantoris,  while  in  ihb 
state,  ran  naked  through  the  streets  of  1 
calling  himself  the  savior  of  humanity.  T 
sectaries  expected  freedom  of  spirit  and  beati 
of  all  wicked  spirits  to  come  with  the  en 
Holy  Spirit,  which  they  regarded  as  immint 
due  to  influence  of  the  tradition  of  Joadmni 
Joachim  of  Fiore).  Serious  complaints  wn 
about  their  inunoral  mode  of  life.  Two  inq 
who  interfered  in  1410  met  with  oppositum 
part  of  the  Brussels  populace  and  barely  i 
with  their  lives.  At  that  time  Hildemissen  fi 
recanted,  but  the  following  year  he  was  aga 
for  heresy  and  condemned  to  lifelong  impriao 
No  account  has  been  preserved  of  the  trial  < 
members  of  the  sect,  or  of  the  after-effects 
movement,  which  was  evidently  deep-seato 

Herman  Hi 

Biblioorapht:  P.  FrM^oq,  CorpuM  documtnkti 
quiMitionia  Neerlandica,  L  266-279.  Ghent.  If 
Jundt,  Hi9t.  du  pantKHnne  populaire  au  Moym- 
111  aqq..  Paris.  1875;  J.  J.  Altmeyer.  Let  Prim 
la  rfforme  aux  Pay-Baa,  L  82  aqq..  ib.  1886. 

HOMOIAN ,  HOMOIOUSIAN,  HOMOOUSU 
Arianism,  I.,  §  6,  II.,  §  1. 

HOMOLOGUMENA.    See  Canon  of  Sou 
II.,  5,  7. 

HONDURAS.    See  Central  America. 

HONE,  WILLIAM:  English  author  and 
seller;  b.  at  Bath  June  3,  1780;  d.  at  Tott 
London,  Nov.  6,  1842.  At  the  age  of  tea 
placed  in  an  attorney's  office  in  London,  but 
he  gave  up  law  and  became  a  bookseller, 
count  of  his  various  philanthropic  schemes 
uniformly  unsuccessful  in  business.  In  o 
support  his  family  he  took  up  authorship 
and  published  numerous  political  squibs  and 
which  were  illustrated  by  Cruikshank.  For  ] 
ing  the  litany,  the  Athanasian  Creed,  and  the 
catechism,  he  was  tried  on  three  separate 
Dec.  17-19,  1820,  but  was  acquitted  on  ead 
As  a  result  of  researches  which  he  made  in  pr 
his  own  defense  he  published  The  Apocrypl^ 
Testament  (London,  1820)  and  AncierU  M 
Described  (1823).  He  collected  a  dozen  of  1 
troversial  pamphlets,  including  The  Politica 
that  Jack  Built  (1819),  under  the  title  Fact 
iM iscellanics  (1827).  In  the  literary  world  . 
remembered  for  his  three  compilations,  Th 
Day  Book  (2  vols.,  1826-27),  The  Table  Book  i 
1827-28),  and  The  Year  Book  (1832),  in  thef 
tion  of  which  he  had  the  approval  and  assist 
Robert  Southey,  Charles  Lamb,  and  others, 
latter  part  of  his  life  Hone  became  convert 
frequently  preached  in  the  Independent 
House  Cliapel,  Eastcheap. 

Rihlioqraphy:  Gentleman'a  Magazine.  May.  184 
Account  of  the  Conversion  of  W.  Hone,  Londi 
D\B,  xxvii.  243-247  (where  other  aoiirces  are  ii 

HONIUS,    CORNELIUS    (CORNELIS    H 
HOEN):  Dutch  Protestant;    b.  probably  at 
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11  m.  n.e.  of  Rott<*rdain) ;  d.  at  Tbe  Hague  1524, 
e  studied  at  Utrecht  and  settled  at  The  Hn^ue  as 
advocate.  In  1509  he  receivod  a  batch  of  papers 
the  lately  deceased  Jacob  Hoeck,  canon  and  dean 
Naaldwijk  and  pastor  at  Waasenaar,  among 
hich  lie  found  several  works  of  Johann  Wessel 
A',),  hiclatUiig  a  treatise  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  in 
hich  Wessel.  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  tranaubstan- 
Etttion,  sought  to  show  (by  combining  John  iii.  36 
tod  vi-  54)  that  '*  eat  *'  and  "  drink  **  can  mean 
lothing  more  than  believing  in  Christianity  and 
limilating  it  into  our  lives.  In  reflecting  over  thiii 
rork  Honius  concluded  that  eM  m  the  wards  of 
titiition  could  mean  only  significat.  He  eom- 
unieated  this  view  to  several  friends,  particularly 
Johaime.s  H(Kle(q.v,),  rector  of  the  Hieronymua- 
hool  at  I'trecht.  Rode  and  Honius  determined 
aci|\iaint  Luther  and  Zwingli  with  the  new  doc^ 
ine,  which  Honiue  had  cleverly  formulated  in  a 
lort  treatise^  and  to  this  end  Rode  visite^l  Witten- 
mrg,  Basel,  and  Zurich  in  1522.  Zwingli  was  so 
jpeXl  pleaded  with  the  writing  of  Honius  that  in  1525 
hiid  it  printed  at  Zurich,  though  without  any 
Ikention  of  the  author.  By  onler  of  the  inquisitor 
'&n  der  HuLst  Hoiuua  was  amesteti  and  put  into 
inn  in  Feb.,  1523,  accused  of  being  an  adherent 
the  '*  Sacrament iste."  At  the  close  of  a  lengthy 
rial  The  Hagiie  was  assigned  to  him  as  his 
'  prison/'  and  he  was  forced  todepoi^it  3.t)0<)  ilucuta 
security.  Otto  Clemen. 

buo^kajmiy:    J.  O.  lie  Hoop-Scbeffer,  G^rscMchte    dar  Re- 
/ormtaUon  indenNi^dertanden^  ed,  F.  Gcrlaoh,  pp.  84  aqq.* 
I$8  •qq.,  318  aqq.,   Letpaic,   1886;     P,   KriMericq.  Corput 
nhvnun     in^Hintwrnt  ,   ,   ,  Nterlawticir.     iv,.     noe, 
125.  127,  130,  149,  151-IS3.  im.  UM\.  171.  172.  Ghent. 
Conautt  also  C,  UUmaim^  fteformerM  ttefore  the  Bef^ 
ormation,  ii.  500.  519-522,  Etlinburgh.  1877. 

HOIfOR:  The  recognition  accorded  by  one  per- 
n  to  another.  None  c^in  value  fhis  more  highly 
,n  the  Christian,  yet  no  man  is  inwardly  more 
idependenl  of  honor  than  the  rhristian.  though, 
luce  it  widens  his  sphere  of  activity,  he  ih  in  duty 
bound  to  seek  it.  Christians  are  not  to  be  "  the 
nervants  of  men  "  (I  Cor.  vii.  23)*  yet  those  who 
ieek  only  honor  from  men  can  not  believe  (John 
V.  44),  and  Paul  declares  that  he  sought  no  glory 
of  men  (I  Thesfl,  ii.  6).  Christian  honor  is  entirely 
distinct  from  that  of  the  ancient  world.  The  Chris- 
tian seek^  honor  with  Go<^l  alone,  and  receives 
through  the  Holy  Spirit  the  assurance  ttiat  he  h  a 
child  of  God  (Rom.  viii.  16),  but  in  proportion  as  he 
•trives  for  human  honor  he  loses  the  freedom  of  the 
children  of  Go<i  through  envy  of  his  fellow  men 
(cf.  Gal.  v.  25).  Nevertheless,  the  Christian  Bhould 
nvaiiilain  his  honor  among  men.  If  the  Christian 
protects  his  honor  simply  because  he  siieks  honor 
with  God,  he  has  a  joy  in  that  transitory  earthly 
treiL^iure  such  as  no  other  can  have.  The  tendency 
of  this  joy  to  become  a  struggle  for  honor  is  checked 
by  the  realixation  that  service  alone  is  tbe  way  of 
life,  and  it  becomes  clear  that  the  desire  to  serve 
includes  striving  after  all  necessary  means  so  far 
AS  they  are  accessible.  Evident  though  it  be  tliat 
bouof  among  men  is  an  extremely  important  means 
of  eflSciency,  the  Christian  should  bear  in  mind  that 
striving  for  honor  must  be  held  in  check, 

(W.  Hermann.) 
v.— 23 


BtBuoGHAi'ifv:  Tho  tiubject  \s  tfcated  more  ar  teeut  com* 
plet^ly  in  trcatiflea  on  ChrLftran  ethica.  Conault:  F.  W. 
Reinbxird,  HytUim  d&t  chrUilichtn  Mural,  iii.  47^52»  Wit- 
Ujtibofu,  1807;  W.  M .  L.  dc  Wetle.  Chr%stliche  SitUnUhre. 
iii.  28  L*.  Heimer,  1823;  J.  B.  Hirachor,  iHs  chriMUiche 
M&niL  iii.  318.  TObLngen.  1851;  KL,  iv,  231-238;  mnd 
the  If  X icons,  a, v.  W^ai. 

HOWORATUS,  SAIWT*    See  L^rins,  Monastehy 


HONORrUS:  The  name  of  four  popes  and  qua 
an  ti  pope. 

Honorius  I,:  Pope  625-638,  He  came  of  a  dis- 
tinguished Campanian  family,  sucoeedeci  Bonifacius 
V.  Nov.  3  (Oct.  30),  625,  and  died  m  Oct.,  638.  His 
policy  was  to  continue  i\w  de-signs  of  Gregory  I. 
(ij.v.);  and  in  this  respect  he  was  particularly  suc- 
cessful in  relation  to  the  .\oglo-Saxous  and  the 
Lombards.  He  manage*!  to  abrogate  the  acliism 
which  had  prevailed  in  Istria  and  Venetia  since  the 
Three-Chapter  Controversy  (q.v.)^  and  to  restore 
there  the  ctinonical  sovereignty  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  It  was  probably  the  assistance  furuished 
him  then  by  the  emperor  Heraclius  that  persuaded 
him  to  side  with  the  emr>^ror  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Monothelite  strife  (^ee  Mo nc^th elites),  and  to 
make  common  confession  with  the  patriarchs  of 
Constantinople  and  Alexandria  concerning  the  doc- 
trine of  **  one  will  "  in  Christ  (cf.  his  Epist.,  iv,  and  v,, 
to  the  patriarch  Sergius,  in  MPL,  btxx.  470,  474). 
At  the  Sixth  Ecumenical  Council  in  Constan- 
tinople, Mar.  2S,  681,  he  was  anathematized  along 
with  the  leaders  of  the  Monothelite  party,  and  with 
the  assent  of  tho  legates  of  Pope  Agathos  L  Leo  II. 
confirmed  the  anathema  in  682  {MPL,  xcvi.  39^», 
and  characteriiteri  Honorius  as  one  '*  who  did  not 
adorn  this  Apostolic  Sw*  with  the  doetrine  of  apos- 
tolic tradition,  but  endeavored  to  subvert  Immac- 
ulate faith  by  profane  treason.'*  The  anathema 
gained  acceptance  in  the  confession  of  faith  which 
every  pope  liaii  to  pronounce  at  his  elevatioD  (cf. 
Liber  Diumit^,  MPL,  cv.  52).  By  degrees,  however, 
the  thought  of  this  grave  event  died  out,  in  the 
West  at  least,  though  Byzantine  annalists  and 
canonists  recur  to  it  quite  often.  To  eliminate  the 
obstacle  herein  implied  to  the  doctrine  of  papal 
infallibility,  Baron  jus  declared  the  counciVs  acts 
anri  the  papal  briefs  to  have  been  falsified.  Others 
(Belhvrmin,  Assemani)  viewed  the  anathema  as  an 
error  of  the  council  or  moilifietl  the  sentence  (Gar- 
nier,  Pagi),  making  the  point  turn,  not  on  any 
heresy  in  the  pope,  but  on  his  attitude  favoring 
heresy.  At  the  Vatican  Council  Ri<^hoi3  Hefele 
declared  IiimBelf  in  favor  of  condemning  the  pope 
for  heresy,  but  in  the  second  edition  of  his  CouriUen* 
(jrRrhicMe  he  qualified  this  view  in  the  sense  that 
Honorius  harl  merely  blundered  in  expression.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  Honorius,  wiien  committing  himself 
to  the  Monothelite  doctrine,  could  not  yet  forecast 
the  full  sweep  of  the  contest;  nor  did  be  survive 
its  real  development.  He  was  at  no  time  a  con- 
Mcious,  deliberate  Monothelite.  G.  KrCqeh. 

BfDLiooKAPBY:  The  briff.**  lire  in  MPL,  \xxx.  460^84, 
Consult:  IJber  pontiJlcalU,  ed.  DticheHnc,  vol,  i,,  Paria, 
18S6.  ed.  Mommaen.  in  MUff.  Gf^L  porU,  Rom.,  i  (ISftS), 
170-175;  l&m,  Regenta,  i.  223-226;  C.  J  Ton  Hi-fel^. 
Causa  n»tutrii  Papa,  N&plett,  1870;  idom,  ConcilirfkQt- 
Khirhtr,  vol.  lit,  pawdm,  Erij?,  tr&nMl.,  vol.  v.  piisffrm; 
B.  JungmAnn,  DUt^tation^M  wUcta,  U.  382-458,  Regetw- 
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burg.  1881;  Ward,  in  DMin  Rmnme,  zzxiiL  1870;  J. 
Langcn,  Chtdiickle  der  rdmiaehen  Kirch*,  ii.  507-^680, 
Bonn,  1886;  Mann,  PopM,  L  304-346  (luminous);  H. 
Griaar,  Analeda  Romano,  no.  ix.,  Rome,  1809;  B.  Platina, 
Livec  of  the  Pope$,  i,  145  sqq.,  London,  n.d.;  Chap- 
man, Condemnation  cf  Pope  Honorius,  ib.,  1007;  Mil- 
man,  Latin  Chriatianity,  ii.  200;  Bower,  Popee,  L  432- 
436.;  and  literature  under  Monothblitb8. 

Honorius  II.  (CadaluB) :  Antipope  1061-64.  After 
Alexander  II.  had  been  elected  and  enthroned 
as  the  Bucoesaor  of  Nicholas  II.,  an  assembly  of 
German  and  Lombard  bishops,  convened  at  Basel 
by  the  empress  Agnes,  elected  (Oct.  28,  1061)  as 
antipope  Bishop  Cadalus  of  Parma,  who  bore  the 
name  of  Honorius  II.  The  status  of  Cadalus  was 
irregular  from  the  very  outset;  and  the  empress 
was  unable  to  compel  recognition  of  him.  After 
some  agitation  in  his  behalf  by  Bishop  Benso  of 
Alba,  as  imperial  envoy  to  Rome,  Cadalus  could 
advance  as  far  as  Sutri,  and  he  even  scored  a  victory 
over  Alexander's  troops  before  the  gates  of  Rome. 
But  at  this  juncture  Duke  Godfrey  of  Lorraine  took 
part  in  the  strife  (May,  1061)  and  induced  both 
rivals  to  submit  the  matter  to  the  king's  decision. 
Pending  the  outcome  they  returned  to  their  dioceses. 
Inasmuch  as  the  German  king  happened  to  be 
under  the  power  of  the  imperial  administrator,  to 
refer  the  decision  to  him  as  umpire  was  only  to  refer 
the  w^hole  issue  to  Anno  of  Cologne.  The  matter 
came  up  for  discussion  at  the  Synod  of  Augsburg  in 
Oct.,  1062,  which  practically  decided  against  Ho- 
norius; but  it  was  agreed  that  a  German  bishop 
should  first  be  sent  to  Rome  to  investigate  charges 
of  simony  that  had  been  urged  against  Alexander. 
This  responsible  office  was  assigned  to  Anno's 
nephew,  Burchard  of  Halberstadt.  The  result  was 
that  Alexander  was  conducted  to  Rome  by  Duke 
Godfrey  in  Mar.,  1063.  Cadalus  still  proceeded  ag- 
gressively, even  advancing  upon  Rome,  and  con- 
triving to  secure  himself  at  Castle  Angelo;  but  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  Rome  again.  The  council  at 
Mantua,  May  31,  1064,  decreed  the  definitive  recog- 
nition of  his  opponent.  Cadalus  died  as  the  year 
1071  lapsed  into  1072.  See  Alexander  II.;  and 
Anno.  Carl  Mirbt. 

BiBLiociRAFRT:  W.  Martenn,  BeeeUung  dea  pAp»tlic?ien 
StuhUe  unter  den  Kaieem  Heinrich  III.  und  IV.,  pp.  118 
sqq..  FreibuFK,  1886;  G.  Meyer  von  Knonau,  JahrbUcher  dee 
deiUachen  Reirhe  unler  Heinrich  IV.  und  V..  vols,  i.-ii., 
Leipsic,  1890-94;  J.  Lanfcen,  Qeaehichle  der  r<imi»chen 
Kirche.  vol.  iii.,  Bonti.  1892;  C.  Mirbt.  Die  Puhlitutik 
im  Zeitalter  Gregnrt  VII.,  Leipmc.  1894;  Hauck,  KD,  v<)l. 
iii.;  F.  Gregorovius.  Hi»t.  of  City  of  Rome,  iv.  130  eqq., 
LondoD,  1896  (consult  index  under  '*  CadaluA  "). 

Honorius  n.  (Lambert  di  Fagnano):  Pope  1124- 
1130.  He  was  elevated  by  Paschal  II.  as  cardinal 
bishop  of  Ostia,  and  was  one  of  the  electors  of 
Gelasiufl  II.,  with  whom  he  shared  exile  in  France. 
As  one  of  the  six  cardinals  who,  in  France,  elected 
('alixtus  II.  as  successor  to  Gekusius  II.,  he  stood 
on  very  close  terms  with  this  pope,  and  was  em- 
ployed in  the  mast  difficult  missions.  It  was  he 
who  concluded  with  the  emperor  Henry  V.  the  so- 
called  Concordat  of  Worms  (see  Concordats  and 
Dklimitino  Bulla,  I.,  §  1).  He  was  consecrated 
Dec.  21,  1124,  by  the  Frangipani,  contrary  to  the 
wish  of  the  cardinals  of  the  Leoni  party,  who  had 
already  proclaimed  their  colleague  Theobald  as 
Pope  Celestine  II.,  though  subsequently  they  ac- 


quiesced in  the  elevatioa  of  HonorhiB  IL  Htidly 
had  Honorius  ofl&eiated  in  his  pontificate  half  a  yeir 
when  Henry  V.  was  succeeded  by  Lothair  IH,  win 
addressed  to  the  pope  a  petition  for  ooofinnatioQ  d 
the  act  as  consummated  by  the  Gwman  imperiil 
princes.  Honorius,  in  return,  exoommunictted 
Lothair's  royal  pretender,  Conrad  of  Hohenstaufn 
(1128).  The  chief  aim  of  Honorius  was  to  enlaige 
the  dominion  of  the  Roman  Church  in  Italy.  Whfle 
he  succeeded  in  subjecting  some  counts  of  tbe 
Campagna  to  his  supremacy,  he  was  not  itioqg 
enough  to  wrest  the  duchy  of  Apulia  from  Coimt 
Roger  of  Sicily,  and  in  Aug.,  112S,  he  was  obliged 
to  invest  the  ruler  of  Apulia  with  that  duchy.  In 
this  contest  he  vainly  awaited  help  from  Lothair, 
whom  he  repeatedly  summoned  to  Rome  for  cor- 
onation. Honorius  died  during  the  night  of  Feb. 
13-14,1130.  CarlHur. 

BiBuooaAPHT:  Sources  are  the  letters  from  and  to  Hob»> 
rius.  found  in  MPL,  dxvL  1217-1320.  in  Bonqiiek.  A^ 
ami,  XV.  25^209,  and  in  J&ff<.  fieoesta.  i  834-09.  i 
755:  the  Vita  by  Pauidulph.  in  J.  M.  Wsitarieh.  Fto 
pontifleum  Romanorum,  ii.  157-158,  Leipsae,  1882.  and 
thjit  by  Boflo.  slw)  in  Watterieh.  iL  158-150.  Oosioit: 
W.  Bemhehn.  Zur  QeechithU  dee  Wormeer  KenkoiitiM, 
pp.  42  sqq.,  Gottingen.  1878;  W.  Bemhardi,  LoAor  m 
SuppUnhwv,  pp.  45  sqq.,  200  sqq..  Leipnc.  1879;  i- 
Langen.  OeeehidUe  der  r&miechen  Ktrdbe.  iiL  905  SN-. 
Bonn.  1802;  F.  Qrecorovius.  Hiet,  of  ike  City  tf  Bern, 
iv.  400-410.  London.  1806;  B.  PUtina.  Livee  ef  fhe  Ptfi** 
iL  36-30.  ib.  n.d.;  Milman,  LaHn  Ckrietiamty,  n.  1^4 
sqq.;  Bower.  Popee,  ii.  461-464. 

Honorius   m.  (Cencio  Savelli):  Pope  1216-2f7. 
He  came  of  a  race  of  possibly  German  origin  whid^ 
took  its  name  from  the  fortress  of  Sabellum,  ne»* 
Albano,  was  educated  for  the  Church,  and  beestxs^ 
a  canon  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.    Under  Qa»t^'^ 
III.  and  Celestine  III.  he  was  treasurer  of  tl»^ 
Roman  Church.    Celestine  III.  made  him  a  cardiiBJ^ 
deacon  before  Mar.  5,  1193;    Innocent  IH.  fmb^^ 
him  to  the  rank  of  a  cardinal  priest  before  Mar.  L^t 
1198;   and  on  July  18,  1216,  he  was  elected  pol=»* 
at  Perugia.    He  took  up  with  special  interest  tla«® 
idea  of  the  crusade  and  strove  to  unite  the  prino^* 
of  Europe  in  its.  interest.     Far-reaching  prospects 
seemed  to  open  before  him  when  he  was  able  ^^ 
set  the  crown  of  the  Greek  empire  upon  the  head  ^^ 
Pierre  de  Courtenay  (Apr.,   1217);    but  the  ne*^ 
emperor  was  captured  on  his  eastward  J9umey  *«»<* 
died   in   confinement.     Honorius  then  looked    '^ 
Frederick  II.  for  help  and  urged  him  to  come^  "^ 
Rome  and  be  crowned  as  a  preliminary  to  setti**^ 
out  for  the  East.    But  Frederick  hung  back,  af»o 
Honorius  repeatedly  put  off  the  date  for  the  ^^^^"^ 
ning  of  the  expedition.     Frederick  had  promi^^ 
before  Innocent's  death  that  as  soon  as  he  shoui^' 
receive  the  imperial  crown  he  would  resign  tl^ 
cro^^Ti  of  Sicily  to  his  young  son  Henry;  but  ** 
the  end  of  1216  he  summoned  Henry  from  SicLly* 
and  later  withdrew  from  him  the  title  of  king  ^' 
Sicily,  assuming  it  himself.    In  Apr.,  1220,  he  ^ 
elected  emperor,  and  wrote  to  the  pope  requesUng 
confirmation.    At  last  he  appeared  in  Rome,  an^ 
mutual  compromise  seemed  to  bind  him  and  HonO' 
rius  closer.    The  crusade  was  again  postponed  until 
Aug.,  1221;   and  on  Nov.  22,  1220,  Frederick  was 
cro^^-ned  in  Rome.    The  advantage  seemed  by  no 
means  all  on  his  side;    the  power  of  the  Churdi 
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against  heretics  and  the  Italian  states  was  strengtli* 
I  ened;     it  gained   possession   of    the  donation    of 
MaHlda  and  full  authority  in  the  ecclesiastical  terri- 
tory (see  Papal  Stated)  ;  and  Honorius  was  able  to 
'  hold  hi«  place  in  Rome,    In  spite  of  the  insistence  of 
Honorius  Frederick  still  delayed,  and  the  Egyptian 
campaign  failed  miserably  with  the  loss  of  Damietta 
(Sept.  8,  1221).    June  24,  1225,  was  finally  fixed  aa 
the  date  for  the  departure  of  Frederick;  and  Honor- 
ius brought  about  his  marriage  with  Isabella,  heiress 
t  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerustilem,  with  a  view  to  binding 
him  closer  to  the  plan.    The  treaty  of  San  Germano 
in  July,  ]  225,  permitted  a  further  delay  of  two  years. 
Frederick   now   sought   to  upbuild    his   power   in 
northern  Italy,  and  presumed  to  summon  the  popu- 
lation of  the  states  of  the  Church  to  help  him  sub- 
ject the  Lombards,  threatening  penalties  agaiuiit  the 
delinquents.     The  long-suffering  Honorius  took  up 
his  subjects'  cause.     Frederick's  plans  in  northern 
;  Italy  were  not  very  succe8>sful,  and  he  met  Honnrtus 
<  half-way  when  conciliation  was  proposed.    Accord- 

iing  to  the  pope's  arbitrament  (Jan.  5.  1227),  Fred- 
erick was  to  take  the  Lombards  back  into  favor  and, 
on  condition  of  their  keeping  the  peace,  allow  them 
)^t>ke  gkUtiS  quo  and  the  recognition  of  their  league, 
I'^hile  penalties  imposed  upon  them  were  guch  aa 
'served  the  ends  of  the  Church, 

Frederick  now  made  serious  preparations  for  the 
iCnisade.    In  the  midst,  however,  of  his  hopes  for  the 
l^EnaX  attainment  of  the  aim  bo  eagerly  desired  Ho- 
|liortus  died,  Mar.  18,  1227.    His  policy  had  lieen  one 
■of  general  friendliness  toward  the  emperor,  because 
jlie  could  not  do  without  his  help  for  the  crusade; 
And  Frederick  made  ample  use  of  this  fact.    In  his 
failure  to  keep  hies  promises  to  set  out  for  the  holy 
|land,  he  had  on  liis  side  the  princes  and  the  nations 
tof  Europe,  among  whom  the  old  cruvsading  enthu- 
|«i&sm  liad  begim  to  die  out.     But  Honorius  really 
ms^d  tcK>  large  a  task;    besides  the  liberation  of  the 
loly  land,  he  felt  bound  to  forward  the  repression 
if  heresy  in  the  south  of  France,  the  war  for  the 
ith  in  the  Spanish  peninsula,  the  planting  of  Chris- 
^nity  in  the  lands  along  the  Baltic,  and  the  main- 
nanoe  of  the  impossible  Latin  empire  in  Constan- 
inople.    Of  these  duties  the  rooting  out  of  heresy 
ly   nearest  to  Honorius's  heart.     In  the  south  of 
'ranee  he  carried  on  Innocent's  work,  confirming 
limon  de  Montfort  m  the  possession  of  the  lands 
of  Raymond  of  Toulouse  and  succeeding,  as  Innocent 
liad  not*  in  drawing  the  royal  house  of  France  into 
the  conflict.    The  most  widely  important  event  of 
this  period  was  the  siege  and  capture  of  Avngnon, 
Both  Honorius  and  Louis  VI I L  turned  a  deaf  ear 
lo  Frederick's  assertion  of  the  claims  of  the  empire 
to  that  town.     Honorius  confirmed  the  Dominican 
order  in  1216  (see  DoMmic,  Saint,  and  the  Domin- 
ican  Order),  and  the  P^ranciscans  in   1223   (see 
Francis^  Saint,  or  Ass  is  i^  and  the  Franciscan 
Order).     His  writings  are  published  in   Horoy's 
Medii  <m  btblioUte^ra  pairistica,  vols,  i.-v,,   Paris, 
187ft-83.    The  mant  important  is  the  lAber  c^n^uum 
Bomana  eedesim^  which  is  the  most  valuable  source 
tor  the  medieval  position  of  the  Church  in  regard 
,to  property  and  the  like,  and  also  serves  io  part  ae 
^  oontinuatioo  of  the  Liber  poniifimli^, 

(Hans  Scrolx.) 


BiBLiaGHAPnT:  Aa  sourcset  oonsiiJt  the  Lattcrs,  ed.  C.  Itoden* 
b<*rg,  in  MGH.  Epitt  sett.  tHk.  i  (lSS3h  1-260,  72&- 
730;  ©d.  P,  Praasutti,  vol.  l.  Rome.  1884;  In  Bouquet, 
Rtcueil,  xix.  600-778;  aloo  thA  Oper^  trmnia,  ed.  Hofoy. 
vols,  t.-v.,  Fftiis,  187Ih^  (iodudes  the  Vita  by  B,  Majolo, 
ii.  397-410);  and  cf.  W,  H.  Blise,  Calendar  nf  EntrU*  in 
th€  Papal  RegUtera,  i.  40-117,  in  RotU  Serirs,  London, 
1803.  Consult  further:  J.  Clausen.  Paput  Honoriwf  III., 
Bonn,  1895;  P,  T.  Miiaetti,  /  Pontejici  Onorio  III.,  Gr^ 
Qorio  IX,  ed  Jnnocemo  V.,  Rome,  1884;  A.  von  Reu* 
moot.  Geschicht^  dm-  SUtdt  Rom^  ii.  500  nqq.,  Berlin,  1867; 
W.  Wat  ten  bach,  GaehiditM  dta  r/ymi»chen  Pap§Uum9,  pp^ 
196  «qq.,  ib,  1876;  F.  Oregorovius,  Hi*t.  of  the  City  of 
Rome,  V-  11(F141  et  poaaim.  London,  1897;  B.  Platina, 
Live»  of  the  Popem,  ii.  73-76.  ib.  nA.\  Milman,  Latin 
Chrisiianii}/.  v.  221  «qq.;  Bower,  Popes,  ii.  560-552;  and 
the  literature  under  Cruhadeh  dealitig  with  hia  period. 
A  ImTKe  li-Ht  of  books  i«  ffivcn  in  Hauck-Herxog,  RE,  viii 
318-ai9, 

Honorius  IV.  (Giacomo  Savelli)r  Pope  1285-87. 
He  was  a  great-nephew  of  Honoriuii  IlL,  and  was 
bom  about  1210.  He  was  educat>efl  at  Paris,  made 
a  cardinal  by  Urban  IV.  in  1261,  unanimously 
elected  pope  at  Perugia  Apr.  2>  12S5,  and  crowned 
May  20.  The  most  pressing  question  that  confronted 
him  was  that  of  Sicily  ^  where  the  famoui*  *'  Vespers  " 
of  Mar.  30,  1282,  had  rent  away  half  the  kingdom 
from  the  Church  and  ita  vassal,  Charles  of  Anjouj 
Peter  of  Aragon  had  been  cmwneil  at  Palermo  as  the 
hiu^band  of  Manfred's  daughter,  and  the  Ghil)elliiie 
faction  was  becoming  more  audacious  all  over  Italy. 
The  war  between  France  and  Artigon  ended  with  a 
precipitate  withdrawal  of  the  French,  and  Philip  IV. 
thought  more  of  strengthening  his  power  at  home 
tlian  of  foreign  conquest;  Charles  II*,  for  eighteen 
montha  a  prisoner,  was  anxious  to  secure  his  free- 
dom at  the  cost  of  renouncing  his  claims  to  Sicily, 
The  power  of  Aragon  was  now  divided,  the  Spanish 
kingdom  going  to  Peter's  eldest  son,  Alfoivso,  the 
Sicilian  to  his  brother  James*  Honorius  refused 
to  recognize  him  and  maintained  the  claims  of  the 
Church  to  the  island,  treating  as  invalid  the  renun- 
ciation of  Charles  II.,  made  at  Barcelona  Feb.  27, 
1287.  Edward  I.  of  England  had  brought  about  a 
truce  between  Alfonso  and  Philip  IV,  (July  25, 
1286).  which  Honorius  approved;  and  when  Al- 
fonso's envoys  came  to  Rome  at  Christmas,  though 
he  nominally  maintained  his  predecessor's  policy  of 
hostility  to  the  house  of  Aragon^  he  showed  himself 
ready  for  further  negotiations.  He  did  notj  how- 
ever, live  to  see  the  end  of  these  troubles,  which 
came  in  1302  under  Boniface  VIII.  He  had  better 
fiucoeas  in  the  (continental  portion  of  the  kingdom 
of  Sicily,  where  he  asserted  hia  rights  aa  stijierain, 
limited  the  royal  power,  and  enacted  important 
etatutea  for  the  protection  of  the  people  against 
arbitrary  tyranny.  In  regard  to  the  crusading  plans 
which  he  had  inherited,  he  confine<l  himself  to  col- 
lecting the  tithes  imposed  by  the  Cnuncil  of  Lyons, 
arranging  with  the  great  banking-houses  of  Florence, 
8ienna,  and  Pistoia  to  act  as  his  agents.  In  his  rela^ 
tions  with  the  empire,  where  no  more  danger  was 
to  be  apprehended  since  the  fall  of  the  Hohen- 
staufen,  he  followed  the  m^  media  taken  by  Gregory 
X.  Rudolf  of  Hapsburg  sent  Bishop  Henry  of  Basel 
to  Rome  to  request  coronation.  Honorius  appoiuh^l 
the  envoy  archbtshop  of  Mainz,  fixed  a  elate  for  the 
coronation,  and  sent  Cardinal  John  of  Tuscuhtm  lo 
Gennany   to  assist   Rudolf's   cause.     But  general 
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opposition  showed  itself  to  the  papal  interference; 
a  council  at  Wariburg  (Mar.  16-18,  1287)  protested 
energetically,  and  Rudolf  had  to  protect  the  legate 
from  personal  violence,  so  that  both  his  plans  and 
the  pope*8  failed. 

In  Rome  Honorius  established  friendly  relations 
with  the  citizens,  who  had  been  at  daggers  drawn 
with  his  predecessor,  and  his  brother  Pandulf  main- 
tained a  strict  but  just  government.     Martin  IV. 
ha^l  carried  on  a  continual  and  almost  hopeless  con- 
flict in  the  states  of  the  Church  with  the  Ghibellines, 
under  the  leadership  of  Guy  of  Montefeltro;    but 
Honorius  restored  order  here  also,  and  by  mild  and 
considerate    government    of    the    cities    on    which 
Martin  had  laid  an  interdict  succeeded  in  securing 
a  greater  degree  of  tranquillity  and  submission  than 
any  pope  for  some  time  before  or  after.    Venice  also 
was  now  released  from  the  interdict  laid  upon  it  by 
the  legate  of  Martin  IV.  because  it  had  declined  to 
fit  out  a  fleet  in  behalf  of  Charles  of  Anjou  against 
IVter    of    Aragon.      Salimbene,    the   chronicler   of 
Parma,  asserted  that  Honorius  was  a  foe  to  the 
religious  orders,  especially  to  the  mendicant  friars; 
but  his  Regesta.  as  published  by  Prou,  affords   proof 
of  the  contrary.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  confirmed 
ana  enlargeil  their  privUeges,  often  appointed  them 
to  special  missions  and  to  bishoprics,  and  gave  them 
exclusive  charge  of  the  inquisition.    He  had  a  special 
J^tion  for  the  Williamites,  to  whom  he  gave  the 
watery  which  he  had  built  at  Albano  when  he 

^  K "?  A'?*-  ^"^  ^^^  ^^^^r  l^^d.  be  gave  orders 
:  •  ™^^  f  ^\r-  11>  1286,  that  the  Apostolic  Breth- 
>^t?-.«..  ;'^'  •  ^'^^"^  Segarelli  of  Parma  was  then 
weniptuig  to  organize,  should  be  suppressed  as 
n,^.  .^*  (Hans  Schulz.) 

«wjk  1887 -«9  (especially  the  Introduction,  pp.  1-111); 
U  'JV'"^^  ''°P«'  HonoHus  IV.,  MOnster.  1896;  O. 
Jt^SST  J2r*  -fSS  Oeaditcfcte  im  IS.  und  U.  Jahrhundert, 


in  j 
n!*n 


K..»^  '?^;;  ^^  r^"*-  ^^2  8qq.,  Vienna.  1867;  A.  von 
tC^ont.  GtBchxchU  der  Stadt  Rom,  ii.  609  wiq..  Berlin. 
'^;;  r  '}}  J^^i^".  Calendar  of  Entries  in  the  Papal  Reg- 
tTZZ,^  ^  ^^^-  ^"  ^°^^*  ^^^»'  London.  1893;  Hefele. 
##Jir^*J*"r**"'^'*''"''  ^'-  211.  245-253;  F.  Gre^forovius. 
LvT'  .  ^v  *"  ^'''^^  ^^  ^^*^^'  ^-  503-507.  a34-636.  643,  Lon- 
1k  .    ••     '^-    I'latina.    Lives  of  the  Popes,   ii.   115-118 

*.^     wa.:     Milman.    - 


Latin    Christianity,   vi.    172;     Bower. 


a^  1?^^^^  OF  AUTUN:  Theologian;  d.  1152. 
t  wL  w  *'^'^*'^^  vmknown  in  the  church  history  of  the 
il*^  I  '^'"^"'■y-  'The  annals  of  Pohlde,  which 
w^Ik  V^  ^  l»^^.  praise  him  as  a  learned  recluse  filled 
r^\**'^^*^^****  wisdom.  The  Frenchmen  claim  him 
wTt^it^,^  more  specifically  for  Autun,  since  he 
*jy*»  hin\st^lf  Augustudomnsis,  which  may,  how- 
»y^Jttean  .\ugsburg.  Indeed,  it  is  the  Austrian 
»*  iVfcvarian  monasteries  which  contain  most  of 
WwT^t^t^^^  ^'orks.  Munich  alone  possesses  more 
«**^UXV  r.raz  thirty  codices  in  which  writings 
_  *»  iHX^ur.  Moreover,  Honorius  treats  Ger- 
t^  ttHvn-  fully  than  any  other  country  in  his 
"^  "**•*••'•  ^^^  mentions  in  this  geographical  de- 
»•*  vH\l>-  one  city— Regensburg.  Thus  Regens- 
L»JJ^  w  assumed  as  the  field  of  his  activity, 
•'*^  a*  Ouno,  the  friend  of  Rupert  of  Deutz, 
itl^v^orius  was  closely  related,  was  bishop 
:»HV  Honorius  in  his  Imago  muruii  closes 
l«  nuers  with  Lothair,  and  »ince  the  oldest 


source  of  information  says  *'  he 

Henry  V.,"  the  year  1135  may  b< 

culminating  period  of  his  activity. 

The  meagemess  of  biographical 

by  the  mass  of  his  writings,  almos 

preserved.     From  these  it  may 

Honorius  was  a  Platonist,  a  mysl 

and  at  the  same  time  a  stanch 

rights  of  the  papacy  against  th 

He  agrees  in  his  doctrines  especi 

of  Deutz,  and  with  the  latter  and 

chersberg  belongs  to  that  group  o 

who  opposed  the  nominalists  of  '. 

Abelard,  Gilbert  of  Poitiers,  Rose 

bard,  and  others — in  the  twelfth  c 

on  christological  questions.    The  i 

contains   information   on  geogra] 

and  chronology,  and  traces  the  hii 

from  Adam  to  Emperor  Frederic 

exilio  et  patria  Honorius  shows  thf 

exile  of  man;    hence  by  gradui 

grammar,  rhetoric,  dialectics,  et< 

wisdom.     De  luminaribxis  eccUH^ 

ecclesiastical  writers,  beginning  ^ 

closing  with  Rupert  of  Deutz.    J 

exegetical  works  may  be  mentione 

in  which  he  shows  how  the  whole  c 

in  the  salvation  of  Christ.     In  h 

Egyptian  plagues  he  indulges  ii 

and  typologizing  methods  of  his  t 

them  with  the  ten  commandment 

Psalms  into  three  groups  accordii^ 

of  the  world — the  first  group  cont 

the  law  (from  Abel  to  Moses),  the  i 

the  law  (from  Moses  to  Christ),  th< 

grace  (from  Christ  to  the  end  of 

more  numerous  are  Honorius 's  v 

theology,  homiletics,  hturgics,  c 

the  canonical  position  of  the  CI 

worldly  empire.     He  has  a  hig 

cloister  as  the  place  of  refuge  a 

the  children  of  God.    The  Scala  c 

versation  between  master  and  pu| 

chapters,    shows    the    ordo   gradx 

vision;    the  Scala  coeli  minor  sho^ 

the  steps  of  increasing  charity. 

is  directed  chiefly  against  the  '*  m 

iacal  presbyters  ";  the  Speculum  < 

tion  of  addresses  to  a  con  vent  ic 

saints'  and  apostles'  days  asnd  < 

Sacramentarium   speaks    in    100 

mystical  sense  of   ecclesiastical  ] 

duodecim  qucestionum  Honorius  d 

tion  of  rank  between  angel  and  n 

glories  de  Apostolico  et  Augusto  ha 

disputes  between  empire  and  pa] 

is  superior  to  the  moon  and  the 

so  sacerdotalism  is  superior  to  the 

the  emperor  should  be  chosen  by 

is  found  everywhere  the  tendency 

Eluddarium  Honorius  develops 

ceming  the  trinity.     He  attacks 

who  ignore  the  essential  unity  of 

mere  thought  while  they  considc 

as  real.     In  this  way,  he  says,  tl 

separated  as  reaUties,  and  we  1 
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doctrine  of  Rome,  which  placed  all  power  in  the 
hands  of  popes  and  bishops,  had  never  entirely 
supplanted  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  congrega- 
tion. The  influence  of  the  University  of  Vienna, 
moreover,  elevated  the  spirit  of  the  Saxon  youth 
and  formed  a  contrast  with  the  doctrines  of  Rome. 
Luther's  doctrines  had,  accordingly,  been  firmly 
established  in  Hermannstadt  since  the  beginning  of 
the  third  decade  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  had 
found  a  powerful  patron  in  Markus  Pempflinger,  the 
royal  judge.  About  the  same  time  the  new  teaching 
had  entered  Kronstadt,  but  there  it  was  Honter 
who  first  gave  it  definite  direction,  although  prima- 
rily he  influenced  it  chiefly  in  a  literary  way  by 
establishing  a  printing-press.  In  him  were  united  the 
two  chief  tendencies  of  the  time,  the  regeneration  of 
classical  literature  and  of  Evangelical  Christianity. 
He  proceeded  with  caution  in  introducing  the  new 
gospel,  nor  did  he  break  openly  with  the  established 
religion,  since  he  drew  his  material  from  Augustine 
and  looked  upon  the  Reformation  as  a  revival  of 
old  truths.  In  1542,  how^ever,  he  boldly  avowed 
the  cause  of  Evangelicalism  in  his  Formula  reforma- 
Utrnxi  ecclesia  Coronensis  ac  Barcensia  totiua  provincia. 
Thenceforth  the  Reformation  made  rapid  progress. 
Jeremias  Jekel,  a  priest  of  Kronstadt,  married,  the 
mass  was  abolished,  and  the  sacrament  was  ad- 
ministered in  both  kinds.  The  deputies  of  town 
and  country  assembled  for  a  flnal  decision  on  the 
reformation  of  the  Church,  and  shortly  aften^'ard  a 
church  visitation  was  instituted  to  test  the  doc- 
trines of  the  clergy  and  to  remove  unworthy 
preachers  from  office.  In  1544  Honter  became 
preacher  in  Kronstadt,  and  in  the  same  year  the 
academy  of  the  city  was  reorganized  on  the  basis  of 
the  Constitutio  achola  Coronensia,  which  he  had 
drafted  in  the  previous  year,  Valentin  Wagner,  a  dis- 
ciple from  Wittenberg,  being  its  first  president.  In 
1547  Honter  recast  his  Formula  reformationis  of  1543 
both  in  Latin  {Reformatio  ecclesiarum  Saxonicarum 
in  Trans^ilvania)  and  in  German  (Kirchenordnvng 
aller  Devischen  in  Siebenbiirgen)  in  order  to  avoid 
dissension  and  to  introduce  uniform  ecclesiastical 
governance.  The  main  topics  discussed  were  the 
appointment  of  the  clergy,  Christian  doctrine,  office 
of  the  clergy,  baptism,  the  Lord's  Supper,  abuse  of 
private  mass,  cominunion  of  the  sick,  power  of 
absolution,  excommunication,  erection  of  schools, 
organization  of  relief  for  the  poor,  care  of  orphans, 
marriage,  reformation  of  common  abuses,  annual 
visitations,  matins,  high  mass,  vespers,  and  cere- 
monies in  villages.  The  church  order  distinguishes 
itself  by  its  moderation,  and  reveals  the  conserva- 
tive principle  of  the  Saxon  spirit. 

Honter  was  a  prolific  writer,  his  chief  works  being 
De  grammatica  libri  duo  (1530  or  1531);  Rudimen- 
torum  coamographioB  libri  duo  (Cracow,  1530);  Apo- 
logia  reformationia  (1543);  Compendium  juris  civilian 
in  vmim  civitatum  ac  sedium  Saxonicarum  coUectum 
(1644);  and  Agendefiir  die  Seelsorger  und  Kirchenr 
diener  in  SiebenbUrgen  (1547). 

(F.  TEUTSCHt.) 
Bibliooraphy:  The  sources,  which  are  greatly  scattered, 
are  indicated  in  Hauck-HersoK,  RE,  viii.  333.  Consult: 
G.  D.  Teutsch,  Ueber  HorUerus  und  Kronatadt  zu  teiner 
Zeit,  Hermannstadt.  1876;  T.  Wolf,  Johann  Honterua, 
Kronstadt,   1894;    J.  Hochsmunn,  Johannes   Honter^    der 


O.  NeColiaks, 


Reformator  SUberAOrgena,  Vienna.   18M: 
JohanruM  Hontenu,  Kronstadt.   1898; 
Church,  iii.  214-215. 

HOHTHEIM,   henfhaim,   JOHAHH   HIKOUI 
VON:  Bishop  of  Treves;  b.  at  Treves  Jan.  27, 17D: 
d.  there  Sept.  2,  1790.    In  his  twelfth  year  his 
procured  him  a  prebend  in  the  collegiate  chapter 
St.  Simeon.    He  was  instructed  by  the  Jesuits, 
from  1719  studied  theology  and  canon  law  in 
native  city,  at  Louvain,  and  at  Leyden.    In  ITS 
he  became  priest  and  was  formally  admitted  m^ 
the  chapter  of  St.  Simeon  in  his  native  city,  it 
same  time  being  appointed  assessor  and 
councilor  in  the  consistory,  and  in  1732  also 
feasor  of  the  university.     In  1738  he  removed 
Coblems,  but  returned  to  Treves  in  1747,  and 
dean  of  the  chapter  and  suffragan  bishop  of 
in  the  following  year. 

Hontheim's  most  remarkable  literary  produetic»0 
was    published    under    the    pseudonym   JustinmJ^ 
Febronius  entitled  Juatini  Febromi  Jeau  Ckriiti  d^ 
aUiiu  eccleaice  et  legUima  polesiaU  Romani  ponUfiei^ 
liber  aingularia  ad  reuniendoa  diaaidenUa  in  riijfaf^m 
Chriatianoa  compoaitua  (1763,  ostensibly  at  Boulogne, 
but  really  at  Frankfort).     The  views  it  (ULprMBC* 
are  known  as  **  Febronianism."    The  plan  and  par- 
pose  was  to  show  the  real  significance  of  pap^ 
power,  its  abuses,  and  the  mischief  which  it  eausedr 
and  to  urge  the  pope  to  drop  curialism  and  return 
to  the  spirit  of  primitive  Christianity.    In  nine 
chapters  the  following  system  is  evolved:  "Christ 
has  left  the  power  of  the  keys  to  the  whole  Chureb; 
for  its  execution  ministers  (clergy  and  prelates)  hive 
been  chosen,  the  pope  being  the  first  among  theon* 
but  subordinate  to  the  whole.    The  Church  hss  do 
monarchical  constitution;  the  apostles  were  equa>l 
to  each  other,  Peter  having  only  a  primacy.  OulS 
the  whole  Church  possesses  infallibility.    The  prV 
macy  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  is  not  derived  fr»«* 
Christ,  but  from  Peter  and  the  Church,  and  m^-'^ 
therefore  be  transferred  to  another  see.    The  du^^-l 
of  the  primacy  is  not  the  government  of  the  Chur^*^ 
but  the  maintenance  of  the  social  order;  the  po^g^ 
has  no  power  of  decision  in  matters  of  faith,  as  ^•^ 
stands  under  a  general  council.    The  bishops  ha      '^^ 
an  equal  power  from  Christ,  not  from  the  poi*^^' 
they  are  necessary  members  of  the  general  synoc:^^^^^^ 
and  are  to  fill  all  offices,  a  privilege  which  at  a  coi  ^^^ 
paratively  late  time  has  bc«n  usurped  by  the  poptJ^  ^ 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Church.    In  the  course         ^ 
time  the  popes  seized  many  privileges  against  tT^f^j* 
canons,  especially  on  the  strength  of  the  pseud^^^^ 
Isidorian  decretals.     The  conditions  at  the  \JL^-^^ 
before  these  forged  laws  must  be  restored  by  opp^-^f 
sing  the  papal  court  with  all  possible  means.   /^-""^ 
though  Hontheim  did  not  develop  any  new  though    — *^' 

he  so  systematized  and  presented  his  ideas  that  t -;:* 

book  had  great  influence  upon  ecclesiastical  P^^l^Jf 
in  Italy,  Portugal,  and  Austria,  and  undoubtec^*^ 
gave  an  impulse  to  the  Congress  of  Ems  (q.v.)  t-'^^ 
the  new  regulation  of  ecclesiastical  conditions  in  t^^ 
South  German  states  from  1818.    As  early  as  17^^^ 
Rome  prohibited  the  circulation  of  the  book.  ^J^j 
it  was  not  until  1778  that  Hontheim  was  requesteo 
to  recant.    He  did  so  after  his  numerous  relatives 
had  been  threatened  with  dismissal   from  their      ^ 
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meoded  Hooper  to  submit.  Following  their  advice^, 
he  waa  oonaecmted  Mar.  8,  1551.  It  was  preacribed 
that  be  should  wej^r  the  veatmentH  on  public  o^^a- 
Bions,  but  at  other  times  might  use  hia  own  diA- 
cretbn.  In  the  administration  of  hia  epiacopal  ofEoe 
Hooper  was  ao  indefatigable  in  preaching  and  visita- 
tion as  to  eall  forth  the  frtendly  council  of  ButUnger 
and  other  friends  to  practice  a  prudent  moderation. 
In  1652  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Worcester  in 

Hooper  and  John  Rogeri  were  the  first  to  be  cited 
under  Marj.  On  Aug.  29^  1553 ^  the  former  was 
thrown  into  prison,  where  be  received  harab  tteat- 
meni,  and  contracted  sciatica-  He  complained  that 
he  was  used  '*  worse  and  more  vilely  than  the  veriest 
slave,"  In  Jan,,  1555,  he  was  condemned  on  thiice 
chargea — for  maintaining  the  lawfubiesa  of  clerical 
marriage  I  for  defending  divorce,  and  for  denying 
transubatantiation.  He  called  the  mass  "  the  iniq- 
uity of  the  devil. ^'  He  was  sentence  to  die  at  the 
stake  in  Glouoesterp  and  met  his  death  firmly  and 
cheerfully.  To  a  friend  bewailing  his  lot  he  replied 
in  the  oftn^uoted  words,  "  Death  h  bitter ^  and  life 
b  sweet,  but  alast  consider  that  death  to  come  is 
more  bitter,  and  life  to  come  is  more  sweet,'*  In 
another  conversation'  he  said^  '^  1  am  well,  thank 
God;  and  death  to  me  for  Christ's  sake  is  welcome," 
His  exeajtion  was  witnessed  by  a  throng  of  people^ 
The  martyr  was  forbidden  to  address  the  crowd. 
A  real  or  pretended  pardon  being  promised  if  be 
would  recant,  be  spumed  it,  saying,  ^'  H  you  love 
my  soul,  away  with  it.*'  According  to  Canon  Perry 
{DNBf  XXV ii,  305)  the  lower  end  of  the  stake  to 
which  Hooper  was  bound  has  been  dug  up. 

D.  S.  SCHAFP. 

BisLioaHAFHT:  Hooper't  workii  have  been  edited  with  & 
b)0£T*pby  by  C,  Carp  «Act  R„  C.  Nevjiwon  for  th*  Purkei- 
Socwty,  2  Tolit.p  CunbridgD,  1843-52;  by  the  .Religious 
TrM:t  Soektty  in  otie  voIuiiid,  LoarJqn,  1B30;  n-nd  anatfa^r 
ed.  in  2  vtjld.,  OnfonU  1R55.  The  more  imporlJint  ore 
A  B fix/  and  Clew  Confrttion  vfihe  ('hriMiian  Fditk,  Lo[i(ioD^ 
1551 ;  A  Dwlaration  i/  Chrlut  and  IHm  Oj72rt.  Zurich,  1547; 
A  DtcUiraiUin  af  the  Trn  CoTnTnamimfntM^  I^ron'lnn,  \hA^; 
Brven  Sfrmont  &ti  J^mah.-  aiid  An  Atmtir  to  Bithnp  {far- 
diiu^.  t>eiim  Q  Dttmctum  of  the  Devifm  li^uphiwtr^  w/ur^mth 
he  robbed  the  unlrarned  pfopU  i>/  (A*  true  luslitf  in  thr  rtiini 
Me^^esd  SaeTQtneni  of  the  Altar,  ^MiirU,  1547;  anil  the  Jii»L 
nf  England  and  the  Church  «/  England. 

On  hill  life  CQiiAult:  J,  *StType.  EcclrMitutici^  MeimiHalMw 
3  vols,,  Lomlon.  1S21;  A.  k  Wuod,  Athentt  O^oni^TLBft.  cd. 
F  BMtm.  i.  22:?,  ih/1813;  J,  Stoujfhton.  The  Pen,  the  Palm, 
andth^  Pulpit,  ib.  1S5&;  J.  C.  Ilyk.  Bithapa  and  Vttrffif  nf 
Other  Dau*.  ib.  ISfiH;  iilem,  John  Hu&per:  hie  TiTnen,  Lift, 
Death  and  Qptviione,  ib.  IB6B:  ti.  R.  Gairdaer,  Shtdente* 
HUtL  of  EtiQlQnd,  pp.  417-4L*4,  ib,  J  895;  J.  (iftirdner,  The 
Engtiah  Church  in  thA  ISth  Century,  podi^im,  ib.  1903  (qtiitcj 
fulDs  DNB,  xxviL  304-30rt.  A  minute  account  ia  given 
by  Fouc  in  bis  Book  ofMartyre. 

HOORNBEEK,  hom'bfk,  JOHAHHES:  Professor 
oC  theology  in  Utrecht  and  Ley<lon;  b.  at  Tlaarlem 
Nov.  4,  iai7;  d,  at  Leydcn  tk^pl.  1,  1666.  He 
studied  at  Leyden  and  lUrcchl,  in  1039  became 
preacher  in  Mtihlbelm-on-lbe" Rhine,  in  1644  pro- 
fessor of  theology  in  UtFccht,  and  in  1615  abo 
preacher.  In  1654  he  removed  to  Leycien,  where 
he  became  the  chief  opponent  of  hia  coUoaguea 
Coceeiua  and  Hcidaniifl,  He  ropreaenta  the  type  of 
an  orthodox  theologian  of  the  Nelherbnds,  com- 
bining with  the  scholastic  method  the  most  eameat 
seal  for  a  hie  of  practical  piety.    He  wrote  StHdnia^ 


nismuA  confidatu*  (3  vols^^Utrechtp  1650-64);  5iffliiiii 
cofUrotfer&iarwm  niigionis;  cufn  injiddibm  {Gti^ 
bm,  Jtuimi^t  Muhammedanig)^  hmreHck  {Papiditj 
Am^piisiis,  EnlhumaMiM  H  Lvbtrtinu,  S&dinamj^ 
itAitmatici^  {Uemon^rmnHbu*,  Lutheram$f  Bm«* 
niMis,  Gr€teiM)  (1653):  tnaiittUumm  tkcsilogka  u 
opiinm  Qiidmibua  eondnnals  (1633);  De  tjbmtaadt 
a  Chri^ianiM  prmcepta  Dteahgi  quarlo  (Lefda^ 
165§)^  directed  against  the  abolition  of  the  fomtl 
commatidment  as  advocated  by  CkKxseius;  Thedogk 
practiea  (166S);  iKssertolia  dc  contodaiiam  em- 
gdica  RrformaUmtm  ei  Augtatan^  eonf€tm&m$f  lisi 
dt  eoUoquw  CoMdana  (Amsterdami  1663). 

(E.  F,  Karl  MCuu) 

B[BLfOa«APfiT:  P.  Bayle,  Diaimtairtf*  liiaiorieiftamdCriiia^ 
iii  483-484,  London,  173@;  A.  J.  irmn  der  Aa^  Bmgrm^M 

Woordtnhoek  der  Nedtrlandsn,  vm.  2,  p|>.  1230  aqq.,  Sio^ 
lem,  lSfi2  Kiq.  (cantaina  full  hat  of  Uteratui^). 

HOPE ;  The  expectation  of  joy  and  welfare  in  tltf 
future.    Although  requisite  as  a  defense  agaiMt  tbe 
ilk  of  lifCf  it  Is  invariably  associated  in  the  natunl 
nmn  with  doubt  and  fear,  since  it  is  directed  to»iri 
transitory  objeetfi  and  is  exposed  to  disappointiant 
Only  in  revelatiot]  is  it  free  from  desire  and  f^, 
and  made  the  operation  of  tbe  Holy  Spirit,  Ho^ 
is  a  basal  csomponent  of  godly  life,  and  is  preeuppn^ 
in  faith,  so  that  hope  is  faith  directed  towsrd  tto 
future.    The  faith  of  the  Old  Testament  was  thai 
God  would  glorify  Israel  and  tbe  Gentiles  tiuW*» 
Israel  (Isa.  xxv.  6-7),  and  all  that  fidth  poffictfO* 
in  the  preisent  world  is  defined  as  **  a  shadow  ol 
good  things  to  come  "  (Heb,  x,  I),    Since  beU^ 
itself  becomes  hope  in  the  glorification  of  th«  body* 
the  congregation  of  Christ,  and  the  world,  it    ^ 
based  primarily  on  tbe  resurrection  of  Christ,  al»^ 
Jesus  is  accordingly  termed  "  hope  "  (Col.  i.  ^^ 
I  Tim,  i,  1),  while  Christianity,  subjectively  eqy 
sidered,  may  be  called  hope  (I  Pet,  iii.  15),   T^» 
exaltation  of  Christ  to  the  priesthood  after  tbe  orti* 
of  Melchizedec  ushered  in  a  better  hope  than  cotil 
exist  in  tlie  Old  Testament  (Heb.  vii,  19),  and  tl» 
hope  of  the  New  Testament  is  summed  up  in  tl* 
faithful  expectation  of  the  second  coming  d  ^^Iv 
glorified  Christ. 

This  eoBcept  of  hope  implies  that  those  withoul 
Christ  have  no  hope  (Eph.  ii.  12)  and  that  it  t*  b^ 
nature  a  quality  which  brings  no  reproach  with  it 
(Rom.  V.  5).    Nor  is  it  something  adventitious  to 
faith ^  but  hope  is  faith,  and  faith  ''  is  the  subetaiio^ 
of  thingn  hoped  for  "  (Heb,  xi.  1),  while  love  is  s^ 
to  ^*  hope  all  things  "  (1  Cbr,  xiii,  7).    Tbm  faithr 
love,  and  hope  are  closely  associated  as  proof*  vf 
Chriatian  life  (I  Thess.  i,  3,  v.  S),  and  they  remsio 
after  all  gifts  are  withdrawn  (I  Cor.  xiii.  13).  B^ck 
hope  is  not  diminished  by  tribulatioa*  but.  on  t^ 
contrary,  h  strengthened  by  it  (Rom.  v.  3-4),  i^ 
it  i^p  accordingly,  termed  a  helmet  (I  Tbesa.  v.  1*)' 
Since  hope  is  laid  up  in  Heaven  (CoL  i,  5).  it  is  i 
potent  incentive  to  holiness,  especially  of  tbe  body 
(CoL  iii.  1-2;  I  John  iii,  3). 

(C^RL  VON  BocHRtrcKiat) 

Bidlioorapett:  H.  Sohulti,  O.  T.  Theohmf.  I  325,  il  3**" 
3a9.  Edinburgh,  1892;  W.  B^yftcblmt.  N.  T,  Theokff.  L 
234.  342,  ib.  iSOfi;  H.  J.  Holtxmann.  Lehrbudi  dtr  m- 
tettamentlishen  Theohgie.  ii.  162-Ifi3.  3O!h-30fl,  3l(^-3ll 
Freiburg,  lg97;  O,  B.  Sti&¥¥fis,  Thtoloffw  a/  K.  T.,  m- 
520.  521.  Now  York,  1899;  B.  Wei«a,  Leftr*i*dk  der  m^ 
tchtn,  Tht&logM  d*»  ^.  T.,  |i  60*  fl2.  96,  101,  lOS.  13fi.  I3£l, 
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167.  Stuttgart,  1903;    P.  WcrnJe,  BeQinninon  of  ChrUtian- 
Uv.    L    279.   303-313,    Li.   297-313.    New   York,    1903-04; 
-     DCG.  i.  747-74S, 

I    HOPITAL,  MICHEL  DE  L'.    See  L'H^pital. 

I  HOPKINS,  ALBERT:  American  Congregational- 
iit,  brother  of  Mark  Hopkins  (q>v.);  b.  at  Stock- 
bridge,  Mass,,  July  X4,  1807;  d.  at  WiUiamstown, 
Mass.,  May  24 »  1872,  He  was  graduated  from 
Williams  in  1826,  wiis  elect<»d  a  tutor  there  in  1827, 
and  professor  of  mathematics  and  imtural  science 
in  1829,  and  retained  his  profesisorKhip  till  hta  deAtli. 
In  1838  he  was  Ucsensed  to  preach,  and  for  many 
3rear8  thereafter  he  was  stat-ed  supply  to  churcheB 
in  and  around  Williamstown,  He  was  a  corre.spond- 
ing  fellow  of  the  Hoyal  Society,  London,  and  c^n* 
tributed  to  its  transactions.  He  is  known  cliiefly 
as  an  astronomer.  By  his  discoveries  in  thi,^  field 
he  aided  in  establishing  a  high  reptitation  for  Amer- 
ican scientists. 

fiiBLiooRAPHT:    A,  C.  S«wall,  Life  of  Prof.  Albert  HopkinM, 
New  York,  1879 

HOPKDISi     MARK:    Congregation alist;     b.     at 
Stockbridge,  Mass,,  Feb.  4,  1802;    d.  at  Williams- 
town  ♦  Mfljss,,  June  17,  1887.     He  was  educated  at 
Williams  College  (B.A,,  1824) »  where  he  was  a  tutor 
in  1825-27;  he  then  studied  medicine  and  was  grad- 
uated from  the  Berkshire  Medical  School  in  1829. 
He  engagCKJ  in  practise  in  New  York  City,  but  in 
1830  accepted  the  professorship  of  moral  philosophy 
and  rhetoric  in  Williams  College »  a  position  which 
he  held  six  ye^rs  (1830-36),    In  1836  he  v^n^  chosen 
president  of  the  same  college,  and  for  thirty-six 
3rear»   (1836-72)   he   exercised   the  do  ties   of  that 
office.     In  1872  he  resigned  the  presidency,  and 
from  that  year  until  his  death  was  profeasor  of 
Intellectual  and  moral  philosophy.     He  was  also 
pastor  of  the  college  church  from  1836  to  1883,  and 
in  1857  was  elected  president  of  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.     His  fame 
as   teacher,  preacher,  and   philosopher  was  almost 
world-wide.     President  Garfield  *«  remark  expresses 
his  significance:   "A    log  cabin    in    Ohio,    with   & 
wooden  bench  hi  it.  Mark  Hopkins  on  one  end  and 
I  on  the  other,  would  be  college  enough  for  me." 
He  wrote  Enndence*  af  ChriMimiiiy  (Boston.  1846); 
MiacellaneatiB  Eemy^  and  Biscourses  (1847);    Lec- 
iuTes   on  Moral  Science  (1862);  Baccalaureate  Ser- 
mons and  Occasional  DucourseM  (1863);   The  Law 
of  Love,  ami  Love  as  a  Law  (a  friendly  controversy 
with  President  James  McCosh;  New  York,   1869); 
An   Outline  Study  of    Man    (1873);    Streritftk  and 
Beauty  (1874);    and   The  Scriptural   Idea  of  Man 
(1883). 

HOPKUIS,  SAMUEL:    New  England  theologian; 
b,  in  Waterbury,  Cono.,  Sept.  17,  1721;   d.  in  New- 

tport,  R.  L,  Dec.  20,  1803.  He  was 
Ministry  gradtiated  at  Yale  in  1741^  and  the 
I  at  Great  same  year  began  liis  theological  studies, 
Barrington*  under  the  care  and  in  the  family  of 
President  Edwards,  then  of  Northamp- 
ton, Mass.  He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church  in  Great  Barringlon^  Mass., 
Dec.  '2H,  1743.  The  church  then  had  only  five 
members,  but  110  joined  it  during  his  pas- 
torate.     After   a    ministry   of   twenty-five   yeara^ 


be  was  dismissed  Jan.  18,  1769.  His  ministry 
was  sometimes  interrupted  by  the  French  and 
Indian  wars,  which  compelled  him  to  flee  with  his 
family  to  other  towns  for  safety.  He  preached  often 
to  the  Housa tonic  Indians  in  bis  neighborhood.  He 
remained  intimate  with  President  Edwards,  and 
was  better  acquainteti  than  any  other  man  with 
the  peculiar  views  of  Edwards.  He  ftliM>  held  fre- 
quent and  fraternal  mtercourse  with  Joseph  Bellamy 
(q,v.),  of  Bethlehem,  Conn. 

Hopkins  was  installed  pastor  of  the  First  Congre- 
gational Church  in  Newport^  R.  L»  Apr.  11,  1770, 
and  continued  in  this  pastorate  thirty- 
Ministry     three  years.    A»  the  P^renck  and  Indian 
at  wars  liad  int-erfered  with  his  parochial 

Ifewport.  success  in  Great  Barrington,  so  the 
Opposition  Revolutionary  War  interfered  with  it 
to  Slavery,  in  Newport,  The  town  was  captured 
by  the  British  in  1776,  and  remained  in 
their  possession  more  than  three  years.  During 
these  years  the  church  of  Dr,  Hopkuis  waa  impover- 
ished^  the  church  edifice  was  nearly  mined,  and  be 
himself  was  compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  other  towns. 
On  returning  to  Newport  in  1780  he  resumed  a  work 
which  had  already  e(xposed  him  to  severe  persecu- 
tion. Newport  had  been  a  principal  slave-mart  of 
North  America.  As  early  as  1770  Hopkins  began 
to  preach  against  the  slave  system.  He  afterward 
published  numerous  essays  against  it  in  the  news- 
papers of  Newport,  Providence,  Boston,  and  Hart* 
ford.  From  1780  onward  he  wrote  elaborate  letters 
on  the  subject  to  men  of  w^ealth  and  influence  in  this 
country,  and  to  John  Erskine,  Granville  Sharp, 
Zachary  Macau  lay,  and  other  oppanents  of  slavery 
in  Great  Britain.  As  early  as  1773  he  united  with 
his  friend  Ezra  Stiles,  of  Newport,  in  issuing  a 
circular  plea  for  aid  in  educating  two  colored  men 
for  an  African  mission.  In  1776  he  united  with  Dr. 
Stiles  io  a  second  circular  for  the  same  object.  Some 
time  after  1780  he  formed  a  more  comprehensive 
plan  for  coloniiiing  .\inerican  slaves,  which  was 
followed  by  visible  results.  Two  liberated  negroes, 
who  in  their  youth  had  been  affected  by  his  coloni- 
zing scheme,  retained  for  about  forty  years  their 
de.^ire  to  go  as  colonists  and  missionaries  to  their 
native  land;  and  in  Jan.,  1826,  they  sailed  from 
Boston  to  Liberia  with  .sixteen  other  Africans,  aU 
formed  into  a  church,  of  which  these  two  aged  men 
were  deacons. 

Dr.  Hopkins  was  a  very  unattractive  speaker,  but 
was  more  successful  as  a  writer.     By  his  love  of 
investigation,   his   patient    and    unre- 
Character    mitting    thought,    the    independence, 
and         strength,    and    comprehensiveness    of 
Writings,    hia   mind,   by  his   honesty,   humility, 
and  benevolence,  his  deferential  study 
of  the  Bible,  and  his  habit  of  communion  with  God, 
he  was  eminently  fitted  to  be  a  theologian.     His 
system    was  essentially  Calvinistic,    but   was  dis- 
tinguished as  '*  Hopkinsianism  "  (q,v,).    He  edited 
several    of    President    Edwards'     most     important 
works,  and   published   independently  The  Wiadom 
of  God  in  the  Permission  of  Sin  (Boston,  1759);  An 
Inquiry  concerning  the  Promises  of  the  Gospel  (1765); 
An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  True  Holiness  (New- 
port,  1773);    .1  .System  of  Docirines  contain^  in 
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Divine  Revdaiion  (2  vob.«  Boston »  1793^  and  other 
Jess  important  theologiaU  works,  Um  political 
wHtmgs  were  chiefly  anonymous.  His  Doled  Dia- 
loffus  coTi^ming  the  Slavery  of  the  4/rtaan«,  together 
with  hb  Addreu  to  Slamholdtrtf  w&s  pubUalued  in 
1766.     See  New  England  Thsoldgy. 

(Edwards  A.  PAUKfO  F.  H.  Fostbr. 

BtBUO^JaAf'HT;  A  £icw  ecL  of  tb«  Work*,  with  m  MtmtHr, 
wu  publiihad  by  £.  A.  Pork,  BatDn.  ISA 2;  tbe  Mwmoir 
wmM  kiu«d  »p&ra.t«ly,  ib.  1&64  (the  thHt  work  on  the  irub- 
jeel).  Tlu  Auialnpffraphu  vu  publisbed  by  Blepbni 
W^t  is  Sketch^  of  tkt  Life  of  S<Mmuel  Nopkint,  Hjutford, 
1805^  CoEifiilt:  W.  B.  8pn£Uf!.  Annal*  of  the  Awuriean 
Putpii,  I  438-136.  Slew  Yark.  ISSO;  A,  E.  I>unnmjc,  C*ii- 
CTfigfUionBliMlM  in  Afiurko,  pp.  278^ 2St.  ib.  ISM;  W. 
Walkar.  ^mm^ait  Churdi.  HUtorv  Smd.  iii.  387-2»2  et 
pusim.  Ib.  1864;  idem.  New  England  LMder§,  pp.  313-30] . 
ib.  1001;  L.  W.  B^cam,  Ths  C&ngrwifationaliMtM,  pp.  I3T- 
207.  ik  IWH:  F.  H.  FcMtor,  Gmetit  Uist.  of  ikt  New  En^ 
hitd  Thtology,  eh»pfl.  vi.-rii,  Cbioco.  1907. 

HOPKraSIAniSM:  A  system  of  theology  which 
wot  very  prominent  in  New  England  in  the  later 
eigbteenth  century.  Its  roots  are  embedded  in  the 
published  and  unpubltsbed  writings  of  the  elder 
JonatbaD  Fxlwank;  hence  it  has  been  called  the 
'*  Edwardeao  Divinity."  The  main  priDcipl^  of  it 
are  either  taught  or  ioi plied  in  the  writings  of 
Samuel  Hopkins,  of  Newport,  E.  L  (whence  the 
name;  see  Hopkins,  Sajcxjel).  Those  principle 
which  are  merely  implied  in  the  system  of  Hopkins 
were  ud folded  and  somewhat  modified  by  his  three 
friends  Stephen  West,  Nathannel  Emmoni,  and 
Samuel  Spring  (qq.v.).  As  logically  connected  with 
each  other,  and  as  tmderstood  by  the  majority  of 
its  advocate,  tbe  system  contains  the  following 
principles:  (1)  Every  moral  agent  choosing  right 
has  the  natural  power  to  choose  wrongs  and  choosing 
wrong  haa  the  natural  power  to  chooae  right,  (2) 
He  is  under  no  obligation  to  perform  an  act^  unless 
he  has  the  natural  ability  to  perform  it.  (3)  Al* 
though  in  the  act  of  choosing  every  man  is  as  free 
as  any  moral  agent  can  be,  yet  he  is  acted  upon 
while  he  acta  freely,  and  the  divine  providenoe,  as 
well  as  decree,  extends  to  all  his  wrong  as  really 
as  to  his  right  volitions.  (4)  All  sin  is  so  overruled 
by  God  as  to  become  the  occasion  of  good  to  the 
universe.  (5)  The  holiness  and  the  sinfulness  of 
e'V'^erj'  moral  agent  belong  to  him  personally  and 
exclusively,  and  can  not  be  imputed  in  a  literal 
sense  to  any  other  agent.  (6)  >U  the  holiness  and 
the  sin  of  man  are  exercises  of  his  will,  there  is 
neither  holiriesa  nor  sin  in  his  nature  viewed  as 
distinct  from  these  exercises.  (7)  As  all  his  moral 
acts  before  regieneration  are  certain  to  be  entirely 
sinful,  no  promise  of  regenerating  grace  is  made 
to  any  of  them.  (8)  The  impenitent  sinner  is  obli- 
gated, and  should  be  exhorted,  to  cease  from  all 
impenitent  acts,  and  to  begin  a  holy  life  at  once. 
His  moral  inability  to  obey  this  exhortation  is  not 
a  literal  inability,  but  is  a  mere  certainty  that, 
w^hile  left  to  himself,  he  wiU  ain;  and  this  certainty 
is  no  reason  for  hb  not  being  required  and  urged  to 
abstain  immediately  from  all  sin.  (9)  Every  im* 
penitent  sinner  should  be  willing  to  suffer  the  p»in- 
ishment  which  God  wills  to  inflict  upon  hira*  In 
whatever  sen?^  he  should  submit  to  the  divine  jus- 
tice punishing  other  sinners,  in  that  sense  he  should 
dubmit  to  the  divine  justice  punching  himself.    In 


whatever  senae  the  punishment  of  tbe  fina%  ctbdo- 
rate  promotes  the  highest  good  of  the  imJTein,mtbii 
senae  he  should  be  submissive  to  tbe  drrfne  «illia 
punishmg  himaelf ,  if  finally  obdurate ,  This  priDdpk 
is  founded  mainly  on  the  two  following.  (10)  Al 
holiness  consists  in  the  elective  prefer^oe  of  tb 
gl-eater  above  the  smaller,  and  all  sin  conittU  is 
tbe  elective  preference  of  the  smaller  ahon  tk 
greater,  good  of  sentient  beings.  (11)  All  the  smuI 
attributes  of  God  are  comprehended  in  gviMnl 
benevolence,  which  is  essentially  the  suae  vitk 
general  justice,  and  includes  simple,  compiaceotyi 
and  composite  benevolence;  legislative,  relribtitfiii 
and  public  justice.  (12)  The  atonement  oi  Chrisft 
consists  not  in  his  enduring  tbe  pumshmenl  tkeit^ 
ened  by  the  law^  nor  in  his  performing  the  dutis 
required  by  the  law,  but  in  his  manifestiog  lad 
honoring  by  his  pains,  and  especially  by  hm  death, 
^  the  divine  attributes  which  would  ha^-e  beoi 
manifested  in  the  same  and  no  higher  degi^  by  ibe 
punishment  of  the  redeemed.  (13)  Tbe  atooeiiieiit 
was  made  for  all  men,  the  non^elect  as  really  si  & 
elect.    See  New  England  Teboudot, 

(Edwards  A.  PARRf.)  F.  H.  Foam, 
BieuooRArsY-  F.  H.  Fraiter,  Ocwfic  £fi*t.  i^^HmZm- 
land  Thtoiomt.  f^T».  Ti.-viL,  duaso^  1907;  TV  Ckia- 
Han  Examingr,  xxxiil  C1842L  pp.  lOV  iqq.:  K  R.  Bl^- 
bMh,  Hi*l.  of  Doctrii**,  i.  433,  438.  New  York.  ISfll;  % 
G.  T  Bbmdd,  Hi*L  ^  Doctrine,  i.  %^,  408.  ii.  2S»  SI  4SI 
ib.  ISafi;  A.  E.  Duoniae.  CongrmjQtiifWkaluiM  ia  i*iri« 
pp.  27«  oqq.,  204.  3^,  ib.  \WH%  W,  W&iker,  b  Amenim 
Ck%ei^  HUt&ry  Serici.  iii.  288-292.  300-301,  lU  BI 
334  337*  3-i8-352.  36e»  ih.  1^4;  iifem,  r«i  Nm  ftf 
iand  Ltadm,  pp.  3e2-36fi..  36^370,  374-377,  m-m 
390-105.  ik  1901-  L.  W,  Bacon,  Th^  Ctfngr«f«w*i* 
p.  167,  ib.  1904. 

EORB  (HORBl),  JOHAHH  HEUmiCH:  Germvi 
Pietist;    b.  at  Cohnar  (40  m.  b,e.w,  of  Stn^Hoi) 
June  11,  1645;    d.  at  Steinbeck  (5  m.  e.  of  Biio* 
burg)  Jan.  26, 1695.    He  was  edu<^ted  at  StruMr^ 
receiving  the  degree  of  master  in  1664,  and  ifto^ 
ward   visiting   several   other   German   uuivcisit^t 
He  then  accompanied  some  young  men,  as  t^""' 
on  their  journeys  through  Holland,  Eiigland.  «dJ 
France.    During  his  travels  he  continued  hia  stuii^ 
which    included    more    especially    dogmatics  m 
patristics.     He  became  court  preacher  st  Bii^ 
weiler   in   1671   and,  shortly  after,  inspector »» 
pastor  in  Trarbach,  on  the  Moselle,  where  be  hfcass^ 
involved  in  disputes  with  his  coUeag\ie3  &ad  «^ 
suspended.     To  escape  further  unpleasanUie*  ^^ 
account  of  his  Pietistic  tendencies  be  adapted  ><^ 
as   superintendent    to   Windsheim,    Fraacom  ^ 
Jan.,  1679.    But  even  there  he  was  not  perf^ 
to  fulfil  his  duti^  in  peace;  he  was  accused  of  k^ 
and  the  people  were  stirred  up  against  him.  At^ 
same  time  both  he  and  Spener  were  aitackfid  ^ 
George    Konrad    Dilfeld,    of    Kordhausen,  Sp^ 
answering  by  a  refutation  in  bis  own  defense  as '^ 
as  in  that  of  Horb.     He  accepted  a  call  as  c*^ 
pastor  of  St.  Nicholas,  in  Hamburg,  and  was  install*^ 
on  Apr.  8,  1685.    Here,  too,  in  consequent  of  ^ 
relation  to  Pietism,  he  experienced  great  aanoyittf* 
and  trouble.     His  principal  opponent  wa*  ioW^ 
Friedrieh  Mayer  (q.v.),  pastor  of  St.  Jamfis,  ^"^J 
thinking  himself  ofl'ended  by  Spener,  now  i^ 
a   vent    for    his    hatred   by    attacking   Speoef^ 
brother-in-law,  Horb,     Of  the  pastors  of  tbe  6^ 
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principal  churches  in  Hamburg,  S.  Schultz»  of  St. 
Peter,  stood  on  Mayer's  side;  the  two  others,  J. 
l^inckler,  of  St.  Michael,  and  A.  Hinckebnanrip  of 
Jt.  Catherine,  were,  like  Horb,  in  favor  of  Pietism, 
chultz  and  Mayer  complained  continually  of  the 
athusiaets  and  "'  quakers  *';  by  which  they  meant 
^inckler  and  Horb.  Two  events,  however,  brought 
dispute  to  open  conflict  and  set  the  whole  city 
an  uproar.  On  Mar.  14,  1690,  Schultz  requested 
the  clergjTnen  in  the  city  to  Hign  a  declaration 
'  not  to  recognize  as  brethren  all  false  philosophers, 
bpponents  of  Scripture,  too  lax  theolo^ns,  and 
bther  fanatics,  especially  Jacob  Boehme."  Winck- 
ler,  Horb,  and  others  refused  to  sign.  On  Dec.  31, 
1692,  Horb  likewise  distributed  to  the  servants  and 
Behildren  ivho  were  sent  to  him  with  New  Years* 
Bpfts  a  little  treatise  on  the  education  of  chiltlren 
in  the  true  gromida  of  Christianity.  This  treatise 
originat-ed  in  a  circle  of  French  mystics,  and  con^ 
tAined  incautiouH  remarks  of  which  Horb  himself 
did  not  approve.  However,  the  conflict  which  now 
broke  out  knew  oo  bounds;  Mayer  set  the  whole 
city  in  a  turmoil,  especially  the  artisans.  The  con- 
test was  carried  on  in  sermons,  in  controversial 
writings,  in  meetings  of  the  citixens,  eveu  on  the 
streets  and  in  the  market-places,  but  without  result . 
At  last^  in  a  very  tumultuous  meeting,  Nov.  24, 1693, 

Korb  waA  disziiifleed  from  his  offict>,    Ab  his  life  wad 
danger^  he  fled  to  Steinbeck,  where  he  died, 

Carl  Bbrtheau. 

ErBLlOGBikPHT:  J,  GefTcken,  Johann  Winckier  und  die  ham- 
hurgische  Kirthe  aeirirr  Zeit,  Humbur^,  1S61;  J.  Moller, 
Cimbria  liUtrata,  ii,  356-372,  Copenhagen,  1744;  K.  J,  W. 
Woftcn,  Hamburg  vor  tOO  Jakren,  161  sqq.,  Hamburg, 
18©2;    ADB,  xiii.  120  sqq. 
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HORCHE,  hOr'ee,  HEINRICH:  Pietmt  and  sepa- 
_ratist;  b.  at  RKchwege  (26  m.  e.s.e.  of  Cassel), 
^Nassau,  Dec.  12,  1652;  d.  at  Kirchhain  (8  m. 
.  of  Marburg) ,  Prussia,  Aug.  5,  1729.  He  became 
eacon  at  Heidelberg  in  1683>  He  was  appointed 
rt  preacher  at  Kreuxnach  in  1685;  became 
preacher  at  HeidelLierg  1(^*87;  and  in  1690  pastor 
and  professor  at  Herborn,  whence  he  was  dismissed 
Feb.  15,  1698. 

Horcbe's  dismissal  w^as  the  signal  for  an  open 
outbreak  of  sei>aratism  in  He^^se  and  Nassau.     He 
organized  private  meetings,  which  were  frequented 
^  separatists  and  chiliasts  from  far  and  wide.    For 
I  years  he  led  an  unsettled  life,  vehemently  teach- 
;  and  preaching  in  various  pkces.    Expelled  from 
laasau  for  open  resistance  to  the  authoritiesj  he 
{(took  himself  to  Hesse,  but  was  put'  under  arrest 
Marburg,  and   after    his    discharge  was  again 
e-?ted  at   Cassel  for  creating  disturbances.     In 
|701  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  Esch wege;    and 
he  now  endeavored  to  realize  practically  the  Phila- 
delphian  form  of  society  (see  Lead,  J,\j^e).    How- 
ever, the  members  of  the  association,  in  particular 
Hbe   notorious   Eva   von   ButtLar    (q,v.)    with   her 
^knowing,    being  compelled    to  quit   the   country, 
^Porcbe  betook  himself  to  Wesel,  thence  to  Holland 
and  England,  and  he  contemplated  emigrating  to 
Pennsylvania,     His  wife  being  unwilling  to  follow 
Hkm»  he  returned  home.    From  1703  his  mental  eon- 
Bxtion,  which  had  caused  apprehension,  improved, 
and  from  1708,  apart  from  a  brief  sojourn  at  Mar- 


burg, he  lived  quietly  at  Kirchhain  until  his  death. 

Carl  Mirbt. 

BibliooRaphy:  H.  Hoohhuth,  Btrinrich  Horche  und  die 
philadelphiacfutn  Gtmeinden  in  ffs^ten,  GOteratoh,  1876. 

HORBB.    See  Sinai. 

HORTTES.    See  Canaan,  }  9;  Esosi, 

HORMISDAS;  Pope  514-523.  The  Campanian 
Hormisdas  ascended  the  papal  throne  July  20,  514, 
and  was  buried  in  St.  Peter's  Aug,  6,  523.  After  the 
Lauren tian  schism  was  healed  (see  Symmachub),  he 
was  chiefly  inte^est<^d  in  restoring  the  union  with 
the  Greek  Church,  broken  since  484  (see  Felix  III.), 
but  the  refusjil  of  the  Emperor  Anastasius  L  to 
admit  the  condemnation  of  Acacius  of  Constanti- 
nople thwarted  the  negotiations.  The  pope  did  not 
attend  the  synod  at  Heraclea,  which  therefore 
adjourned  (515),  Hormisdas  y,txs  gratified  to  have 
JiLStiii  L  and  his  court  patriarch,  John,  turn  to 
Rome  (518)  and  acknowledge  the  condemnation  of 
Acacius,  thus  completing  the  union  (Mar,  519). 
The  pope  declared  the  Theopaschitc  formula  (see 
Theopaschites),  which  the  emperor  wished  to  see 
accepted  by  the  Church,  useless  and  dangerous 
{Epist.,  137).  Hormi,sdas  ordered  Dionysius  Exiguua 
(q.v.)  to  finish  a  translation  of  the  Apostolic  Canons, 
and  he  also  renewed  the  so-called  Dec  return  Gela- 
siaimm  {see  Gelabius  1 .) ,  His  briefs  and  memorials 
are  found  in  A/PL,  Ixiii.  ^7  sqq,;  CSEL,  xjtxv,;  and 
in  A.  Thiel,  EpistoltB  Rmruinorum  pontijicum,  pp. 
739-1006  (Braunsberg,  1868),  G.  KrCger/ 

DmLiooRArnv;  Liber  pontificalia,  etl,  Dticbesne;  vol.  L, 
Farin,  1886»  etl.  Mominaen,  in  MQH.  Gett,  purU,  /torn.,  i 
dSflS}.  126-132:  Jaffd,  Regeata,  i.  101-109;  J.  Langen, 
GachidiU  der  romiscken  KircH^.  ii.  260-299,  Bonn.  1885; 
G.  Schnarer,  in  Hi*toH»eh*.M  Jahrbttch,  x  (1889).  268-301: 
G,  Pfetlscliifler,  Drr  Oaigotenkdnig  Tkttjderick  ,  ,  .  und 
die  kaiholiache  Kircht,  pp.  138-154,  ManHt<^r.  1896;  Hefele. 
Concilitfngtachichte,  vol.  ii.  passim;  B.  Platina,  Livxa  f*f 
\ka  Fopet,  pp.  118-120,  Lundan,  n.d.;  Alilman,  Latin 
ChriMtianity.  i.  137  eqq.;    Bower,  Pop**,  310^324. 

HORII,  EDWARD  TRAILL;  Lutheran;  b.  at 
Eaaton,  Pa.,  June  10^  1850.  He  waa  graduated  at 
Pennsylvania  College,  Getty.sburg.  Pa.,  in  iS6t>, 
and  the  theological  seminary  of  hi.s  denomination  at 
Philadelphia  in  1872.  In  the  latter  year  he  was 
ordained  to  the  ministry,  and  has  held  successive 
pastorates  at  Christ's  Church,  Chestnut  Hill,  Phila- 
delphia (1872-76),  St.  John's,  Charle^^ton,  S.  C. 
(1876-97),  and  Trinity,  Reading,  Pa.,  since  1897. 
He  was  president  of  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the 
Southern  Lutheran  Church  from  1888  to  1896,  and 
is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the 
General  Council,  and  vic^-president  of  the  American 
Tract  Society.  Theologically  he  holds  that  the 
formulafl  of  the  ancient  creeds  are  capable  of  re- 
statement in  terms  of  present-day  thought,  and 
that  all  conclusions  of  the  Church  demand  continual 
and  repeated  revision.  He  has  written  The  ChrixUan 
Year  (Phikdelphia,  1876);  OU!  Maim  arid  Vesper 
Sendees  of  the  Lutheran  Church  (Gettysburg,  Pa„ 
1882);  The  EmngeUcal  Pastor  (1887);  Outlines  of 
LitttrgiC'S  (Philadelphia,  1890);  Sources  of  the  Com- 
mon Service  (Gettysburg,  Pa.,  1890);  Annotations 
on  Si^  PauVs  EpMes  to  the  PhUippianH,  Cohsmana, 
TheMolonianx,  and  ta  Philemon  (New  York,  1896; 
in  ooUaboration  with  A.  G.  Voigt) ;  Terms  of  Com- 
munion in  a  ChriMian  Church   {Gettysburg:,   Pa., 
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IBW;  The  Applieaiwn  of  IMk^an  Princi^eM  to 
CAurcA  AreJiH^ttre  {FliUiburg,  Pa..  1005);  and 
Sumtner  SarmonM  (Reading,  Pa.,  1908),  He  has 
likewise  contributed  numerous  liturgical  articles 
lo  Lutheran  penotlic;ii^,  r.;id  baa  translated 
J.  K.  W.  Loehe'B  Fragen  und  Afdwtfrten  zu  den 
mehs  HaupUtueken  D.  Martin  lAtihen  (Columbia, 
S.  C,  1§93), 

HOfilf,  WILLIAM:  Evangelical  Association 
bifthop;  b,  at  Oberfiaebbach,  Pruaaia,  May  7,  I83t. 
He  waa  self-educated,  and  after  occupying  a  number 
of  pastorates  in  bis  denominatton  from  1361  to 
1871,  became,  in  1872,  editor  of  the  Gerraan  Sunday- 
scbool  literature  of  the  Evangeiieal  Association,  a 
poflition  whieb  he  held  for  seven  years  (1872-79).  He 
was  then  editor  of  the  ChriaUither  Botachafter  from 
1B79  to  1891,  and  since  1891  has  been  a  bishop  of 
his  denominatton.  In  theology  Horn  lays  special 
stress  on  the  love  of  God  and  on  the  redeeming  work 
of  Christ.  He  has  written  Fr&sideni  Jamtg  A .  Gar- 
fielda  Lebefa-  und  Lfeiden^eM^hichte  (Cleveland,  0., 
1881) ;  Life  qf  Biahop  John  Seybert  (Stuttgart,  1894) ; 
Life  ^  Bishop  John  J.  Ettcher  (Cleveland,  Ov,  1907); 
and  WegMiUhcn  (poems,  1907). 

HOEUfE,  GEORGE:  fibhop  of  Norwich;  b,  at 
Otham,  near  Maidstone  (8  m.  a.s.e.  of  Rochester), 
Kent,  Nov.  1.  1730;  d.  at  Bath  Jan.  17,  1792.  He 
studied  at  University  and  Magdalen  colleges,  Oxford 
(B.A.,  1749-  M.A..  1752),  and  paaaed  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  at  Magdalen,  having  obtained  a 
fellowship  there  in  1750.  In  1768  he  became  presi- 
dent of  Magdalen,  and  in  1776  vice-chanoeUor  of 
the  university.  From  1771  to  1781  he  was  chaplain- 
in-ordinary  to  the  king.  In  the  latter  year  he  was 
made  dean  of  Canterbury,  and  in  1790  he  wm 
elevated  to  the  see  of  Norwich.  He  was  a  good 
Hebrew  scholar,  a  genial  writer,  and  one  of  the  beat 
preachers  of  his  time.  He  sympathized  with  the 
Methodists,  and  adopts  and  defendetl  the  views  of 
John  Hutchinson  (q.v.),  who  had  much  In  common 
with  the  Methodists.  Home  published  frequent 
sermons,  a  defense  of  Hutchinaonianiism,  numerous 
pamphlets  against  Newton,  Hume,  Adam  Smith, 
William  Law,  and  others,  and  also  a  criticism  of 
Benjamin  Kennicott'a  plan  to  collate  the  Hebrew 
text  of  the  Bible  as  a  basis  for  a  new  Englii^h  trans' 
lation.  Hie  chief  work,  however,  is  his  Commettinry 
on  the  Book  of  Pmlma  {2  vol«.,  Oxford,  177fl),  which 
occupied  him  twenty  years.  This  work,  which  ha^ 
passed  through  many  editions,  is  characterized  by 
a  Gombination  of  exegetical  treatment  with  devo- 
tional suggestiveness.  Home's  Works  were  edited 
by  W,  Jones  (6  vols.,  London,  1795). 
BtBUOGHAPRT:  Hi*  MemotTt  were  prefixAd  by  W.  Jafi«ii  t<i 
the  Wfjrk^,  ut  nup.  Coivult:  H.  J.  Todd.  S9me  Atamnt 
i^  thB  Dean*  of  Canterbury.  Gantipbury,  1703;  J.  H.  Over- 
ton and  F.  Helton.  The  English  CAwrcfc  .  .  .  fTH'tSOO, 
pp,  203^207.  351-352.  et  pnwim,  1B06;  BNB,  jtxvi.  35(5- 
357 

HORHE,  THOMAS  HARTWELL:  Biblical  scholar 
and  bibliographer;  h.  in  London  Oct.  20,  1780;  d. 
there  Jan.  27,  1862.  He  was  educated  at  Christ *a 
Hospital,  London,  where  for  two  years  he  was  a 
contemporary  with  S.  T.  Coleridge,  from  whom  he 
received  private  instruction  in  the  .summer  of  1790. 
In  1796  he  kwcame  a  barrister's  clerk.    To  eke  out 


his  meager  salary  he  took  up  autbotahip  and  wtetf^ 
or  edited,  numerous  works  on  such  diverse  nibieeli 
as  theology,  law,  graiiiig,  topography,  and  bib- 
liogmphy.  In  1808  he  undertook  Che  compilatiaB 
of  the  indexea  to  the  three  volumes  of  the  HiilntB 
manuscripts  in  the  British  Museuin.  Aft^  tbe 
completion  of  thi?  work  he  remAioed  in  the  emfAaj 
of  the  Record  Office,  He  was  iublibfsrian  of  tfai 
Surrey  Institution  1S09-23.  Admitted  to  holf  m- 
ders,  he  was  curate  at  Christ  Church  1S19-25  aod 
asaist&nt  minister  at  Walbeck  Chapel  1325-33,  Hi 
took  the  degree  of  B.D.  at  C^ambridge  in  1S29.  b 
1331  he  received  a  prebend  in  St.  Paul's,  Laakm^ 
and  in  1SS3  be  became  rector  of  the  united  pinrin 
of  St.  Edmund  the  King  and  St.  Nicboks  Aeou, 
London.  From  1824  to  1S0O  be  was  also  mnm 
assistant  librarian  in  the  department  of  prmted 
books  in  the  Bntbh  Muaeum*  His  chief  vock  m 
An  If^odttcHon  to  ihrn  CrUieal  Studtf  and  KnmM§i 
of  ihe  Holff  Scnpiurea  (S  vols.,  Iiondon,  ISIS;  lltb 
ed.,  4  vols.,  1860),  which  at  onoe  became  one  d 
the  principal  class-books  for  the  study  of  the  Bcnp- 
tur^  in  Protestant  institutions  in  Great  Entaiii  lod 
America.  While  this  very  comprehensive  work  hm 
now  been  superseded,  it  renmins  monumental  is  tb 
embofiiment  of  ihe  best  scholarship  of  the  time  in 
the  various  departmenls  of  Biblical  Wamii^. 

itat,  of  r,  H.  Hom€,  iffitA  Noi&t  by  him  DoM/^lier,  S.  X 
Chtym.  and  <t  thort  In^^uetioH  by  J,  6,  MatCaid,  Lofr* 
don,  1S«2;  J.  H.  MjkChuI,  The  Rtv.  T.  H.  Menu,  m  Sktk^ 
ih  lBfli2;  G.  M.  TurpLn,  ifw,  r.  ifatimU  M4rm^  lb.  IMS 
DNB,  xxTii.  363-364, 

HOIUfEIUS^  her-noi'trs  {HORIIBY)^  COHIUU): 
German  Protestant:  b,  at  Brunswick  Nov.  25, 1590; 
d,  at  Helmstedt  Sept.  26,  1649.  He  was  eduttid 
at  the  school  of  St.  Catherine  in  Brunswick,  md  ^ 
the  University  of  Hehnstedt,  where  he  was  a  famtt 
pupil  of  the  humanist  Johannea  Caselius.  In  1619 
he  became  professior  of  logic  and  ethics  at  Hetmitdt^ 
and  in  1628  professor  of  theology.  Like  Cftliityfi. 
his  colleague,  he  advocated  the  study  of  Aristotit 
and  opposed  the  application  of  the  doctrine  iwl 
method  of  Fetrus  Ramus  in  philosophy ,  pediigo|:tcii 
and  theology;  and  like  Calixtus  he  was  attsckwl 
by  the  ruling  ortho<:lo3i:y  on  account  of  his  Vibe^ 
views  in  theology.  In  Nov..  164S,  the  thiee  courti 
of  Brunswick  commismioned  Calixtus  and  Hameiis 
to  fumiah  an  exposition  of  the  questions  in  cUspute. 
Homeius  treated  the  necessity  of  good  works,  tk 
authority  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  and  the  etadf 
of  concord  and  mutual  tolerance.  He  wrote  Com- 
pendium diaUclica  (Helrastedt,  1623)?  Disp^ 
lionee  eOiiCfB  (1618);  Compendium  natutGlis  j^hHs- 
mphitM  (1618);  DiBquistlionen  m^aphymrti  {l^l 
Imtiiutione:s  logi<^m  (1623);  In^Uu^m*  p^^ 
sophiiE  moralis  { 1 624) ;  Exereiiaiionea  and  Diip^ 
Honei  hgic<£  (1621).  Against  his  theological  op- 
ponenlfi  be  wrote:  Defenmo  d^piiioliomi  de  tamM 
fidei  ,  ,  p  gtiff  ptr  f^ritatem  opiroltAr,  ngeemitai^  *** 
mlutem  (1647)?  lierata  aasertio  de  n^emtat^  f^ 
per  cariiaiem  opetajdin  (1649);  RepetiHa  lia^TiM 
verm  de  nectaaiiait  hofwrum  operum  (1649),  andothif 
works.  After  his  death  appeared  Compendia 
hiHioriee  ecckaianficir  (1649),  on  the  three  fit^  ^^ 
turies;   commentaries  on  Hebrews  (1654)  and  tbi 
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I  Catboljc    Epistles    (1655);     and    a    Compendium 
thmlogim  (Bninawick,  1655). 

{PauIj  I%chackbrt.) 

Bibliograpbt:  ADB,  xijj.  14S-149;  E.  L.  T.  Hcnke.  G. 
Cniixi  und  ttvint  Zeit,  Halle.  1853-60;  G.  Frank,  Ge9chichte 
dtr  protestantitchen  Thrologie,  li.  6  f)qq.,  Lcdpaic,  1862> 

HORNER,  JUNIUS  MOORE:  Protestant  Epis- 
copiil  bbihop;  b.  at  Oxford.  N.  C,  July  7,  1859. 
He  Btudied  at  the  l^^iiiverBity  of  Virginia  in  1879-80, 
after  U'htch  he  wa;?  instructor  in  Latin  and  Gr«ek 
in  the  Oxford  School  for  Boys  for  several  years. 
He  then  studied  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  (B,A., 
1885)  and  the  General  Theological  Seminary  (B  JJ., 
1892),  and  was  ordained  priest  in  the  following  year. 
From  1890  to  1898  he  waa  associated  with  his 
brother  as  principal  of  the  Oxford  School  after  the 
de^th  of  hi«  father,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  coti- 
eecmted  fxt&i  missionary  bishop  of  Asheville,  N.  C- 

HORNING,  FRIEDRICH  THEODOR:  Preacher 
in  Strasburg,  and  champion  of  Lutheranisra  in 
Alsace;  b.  at  Eckwersheim  (near  Vendenheim,  6 
in.  n.  of  Strasburg),  in  Lower  ^Vlsace,  Oct.  2b,  1809; 
d*  at  Strasburg  Jfln^  21,  1882,  After  the  completion 
of  his  theological  stu<lies  at  Strasburg  in  1832,  he 
became  vicar  in  Ittenheim  in  the  following  year. 
In  1835  his  father  ordained  him  as  preacher.  In 
1836  he  was  appointed  pastor  in  Grafenstaden,  and 
in  1 846  at  Strasburg.  Until  hia  removal  to  Strasburg 
he  professed  a  moderate  rationalism,  the  reigning 
tendency  of  that  time.  In  1841  he  was  elected 
member  of  the  committee  for  a  revision  of  the  hyron- 
book  which  waa  to  serve  the  two  Evangelical 
churches.  On  his  arrival  in  Strasburg,  however* 
Horning  suddenly  changed  his  views  in  favor  of 
Confes*sional  Lwtheranism,  opposing  all  Pietist ie 
tendencies  and  all  attempts  at  a  union  between  the 
Lutherans  and  the  ReformetL  He  declared  partici- 
pation in  the  Basel  mission  a  betrayal  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church,  and  in  opposition  to  its  efforts 
founded  the  Evangelical-Lutheran  Miflsionary  So- 
ciety for  the  support  of  Lutheran  missions  in  Leipsic 
and  Hermannsburg.  He  gathered  a  large  congre- 
gation in  Strasbiirg  from  all  parts  of  the  city,  with- 
out regard  to  parochial  divisions,  and  held  it  in 
strict  discipline.  Outside  of  Strasburg  only  eight 
or  ten  clergymen  accepted  the  views  of  Homing  at 
first,  but  after  1860  the  Lutheran  circle  expanded. 
He  rendered  great  service  by  reawakening  the  con- 
sciousness of  Church  and  confession,  directing  at- 
tention again  t^  the  importance  of  pure  doctrine 
and  the  means  of  grace.  After  his  death  a  collection 
of  his  cermons  on  the  Gospels  was  published  (Stras- 
burg, 1884) »  and  one  on  the  Epistles  (1898). 

(K.  HaCKBN SCHMIDT.) 
BrBLiooRAPFlT:     W.    Hominc,    Friodrich    Theodi>r   H  ami  no, 
Wunburg,  1886  (by  hia  aon). 

HOROLOGION,  hor"o-l6'it-on :  An  otSce-book  of 
the  Greek  Church,  corresponding  to  the  Latin 
breviary,  and  ctmtaining  the  office  for  the  day  and 
night  hours  of  the  Church,  from  matin  to  compline, 
with  the  variable  antiphons  and  hymns,  and  various 
short  offices,  prayers,  and  canons  for  occasional  use. 

HORR,  GEORGE  EDWIN:  Baptist;  h.  at  Bos- 
ton, Ma^.,  Jan.  19.  185*>.  He  was  graduated  at 
Brown  University  in  1876,  and  studied  at  Union 


Theological  Seminary  (1876--77)  and  Newton  Theo- 
logical Institution  (B.D.,  1879).  After  holding  pas- 
torates at  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Tarrytown» 
N.  Y.  (1879-S4),  and  the  First  Baptist  Church, 
Charlestown,  Mass.  (1884-91),  he  was  editor  of 
The  Walchnmn  (1891-1904).  Since  1904  he  has 
been  professor  of  ehtirch  history  in  the  Newton 
Theological  Institution,  and  since  1908  president. 
Iti  theology  he  is  a  liberal  conservative,  and  has 
written,  in  addition  to  numerous  occasional  ser- 
mons and  addresses,  Hid  in  the  Htatt  (Phila- 
delphia, 1902). 

HORSE  (Hebr.  Bun,  parash;  the  latter  word, how- 
ever, often  designates  the  rider) :  On  the  Assyrian 
and  Babylonian  monuments  the  horse  is  frequently 
represented.  He  was  known  and  valued  in  thi>8e 
countries  from  the  earlie^st  times,  but^  judging  from 
the  representations,  only  for  riding  and  for  the 
chariot,  and  not  as  a  beast  of  burden.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  Hittit-es,  whose  chariots  formed  an 
important  part  of  their  military  equipment.  Among 
the  Egyptians  the  horse  is  rep  restated  only  after 
the  period  of  the  Hyksos  and  exclusively  for  use  in 
war.  In  the  Amania  Tablets  the  princes  of  Baby- 
lonia and  Milanni  send  hors<*8  and  chariots  as 
presents  to  Egypt;  they  were  nearer  to  Central 
Asia,  the  habitat  of  the  horse,  Egypt  could  never 
excel  in  horse-bree<ling,  while  Mesopotamia,  with 
its  vast  plains,  possessed  special  advantages  in  this 
direction.  Horses  and  chariots  appear  to  hjive  been 
introducetl  into  Syria  by  the  Hittites;  still  the 
Amarna  Tablets  state  that  the  princes  of  northern 
Palestine  sometimes  requester!  horfies  from  the 
Egyptian  king.  On  account  of  the  mountainous 
conformation  of  the  country  chariots  were  used 
only  in  restricted  numbers  in  Palestine,  principally 
on  the  plains  and  along  the  coast.  The  Israelites 
are  said  to  have  been  terrified  at  the  chariots  of  the 
Canaanites,  and  according  to  the  sources  it  was 
Solomon  who  first  introduced  horses  on  a  targe 
scale  from  Kue  and  Mu?ri  (in  Cilicia  and  North 
Syria;  see  Assyria,  VL,  2,  §  1;  in  the  E.  V.  of 
1  Kings  x.  28-29  rendered  **  Egypt  **).  Among  the 
Israelites  also  they  w^ere  used  alnaost  exclusively 
for  warlike  purposes.  To  drive  in  chariots  drawn 
by  horses  in  time  of  peace  was  the  prerogative  of 
the  king  only  (11  Sam,  xv.  1;  I  Kings  i.  5);  but 
in  later  times  high  officials  assumed  the  prerogative 
(Jer.  xvii.  25).  Not  until  the  Roman  period,  when 
road  a  were  first  built  in  Palestine,  w^as  the  horse 
generally  used  in  that  country  for  driving  and 
riding;  in  ancient  times  the  fiss,  and,  for  the  nobles, 
the  mtile,  were  the  animals  so  employed  {Isa.  xxviii. 
28  is  faulty;  cf.  B.  Duhm  on  the  passage  in  Haml- 
kommenlar  zum  AUen  Tentamentf  Gottingen.  1903, 
and  T.  K.  ChejTie,  haiah,  in  SBOT). 

The  Old  Testament  also  mentions  the  breeding  of 
horses;  they  were  kept  in  a  stable  {urwah],  and  fed 
with  barley  and  straw  (I  Kings  iv.  26-28).  They 
were  controlled  by  means  of  the  bit  (re»<fn),  the 
bridle  {jmihegh),  and  the  whip  («Ao|).  The  poets 
admire  the  strength  and  swiftness  of  the  horse 
(Jer.  iv.  13,  xWii.  3;  Hab.  i.  8,  etc.).  and  Job  (xxxix. 
19-25)  pictures  it  aa  a  wonder-work  of  divine 
creation.  I.  B£i*iziNOEn. 
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Biblioorapht:  J.  G.  Wood,  Bible  AnimaU,  New  York, 
1883;  F.  Schwally.  in  ZATW,  yiii  (1888),  191;  E.  C.  A. 
Riehm,  HandwOriefhuch  dee  bMitiien  AlUrtunu,  pp.  1107- 
1202.  Bielefeld,  1894;  G.  Masp^ro.  The  Daum  ofCivaua- 
turn,  p.  32.  London,  1896;  idem.  The  StruodU  a^  (he  No- 
Hone,  p.  61.  ib.  1899;  V.  Hehn.  KxUturpflamen  uiyi  Haue- 
thiere,  ed.  O.  Sohrader.  Berlin.  1902;  DB,  il  417-418; 
EB,  il  2113-16. 

HORSLEY,  SAMUEL:  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph;  b. 
at  St.  Martin's  Place,  London,  Sept.  15,  1733;  d.  at 
Brighton  Oct.  4,  1806.  He  received  his  early  train- 
ing from  his  father,  and  in  1751  entered  Trinity 
Hall,  Cambridge  (LL.B.,  1758).  On  leaving  the 
university  he  became  curate  to  his  father,  rector 
of  Newington  Butts,  Surrey,  and  succeeded  to  the 
rectory  in  1759.  In  1 768  he  went  to  Oxford  as  tutor 
to  Lord  Guernsey,  who  secured  for  him  the  rectory 
of  Albury,  Surrey,  in  1774.  In  1777  he  became 
domestic  chaplain  to  Robert  Lowth,  bishop  of 
London,  who  gave  him  a  prebend  at  St.  Paul's. 
Later  in  the  year  he  succeeded  his  father  as  lec- 
turer at  St.  Martin 's-in-the-Fields.  Lowth  pre- 
sented him  to  Thorley  in  1780,  made  him  archdeacon 
of  St.  Albans  in  1781,  and  presented  him  to  the 
vicarage  of  South  Weald,  Essex,  in  1782.  Horsley 
was  a  scientist  as  well  as  a  theologian,  and  won 
his  first  laurels  by  his  scientific  publications.  He 
became  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1767  and 
was  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Society  from  1773 
till  1784.  In  this  period  falls  his  edition  of  Newton's 
works  (5  vols.,  London,  1779-85).  He  is  now 
remembered  chiefly  for  his  famous  controversy 
with  Joseph  Priestley.  In  his  History  of  the  Corrup- 
iions  of  Christianity  (2  vols.,  Birmingham,  1782) 
Priestley  had  attacked  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
Horsley  took  up  the  gauntlet  in  A  Charge  .  .  .  to 
the  Clergy  of  the  Archdeaconry  ofSL  Albans  (London, 
1783).  During  the  course  of  the  controversy,  which 
lasted  till  1790,  he  published  Letters  .  .  .  in  Reply 
to  Dr.  Priestley  (1784)  and  Remarks  upon  Dr. 
Priestley's  Second  Letter  (1786).  These,  with  other 
writings,  were  included  in  Tracts  in  Controversy 
vnth  Dr.  Priestley  (Gloucester,  1789).  In  this  dis- 
pute Horsley  proved  more  than  a  match  for  the 
eminent  scientist  and  Socinian.  For  thus  stemming 
the  tide  of  Unitarianism  he  was  rewarded  by  Lord 
Chancellor  Thurlow  with  a  prebend  in  Gloucester 
in  1787,  and  the  see  of  St.  David's  in  1788.  For  his 
efficient  support  of  the  government  in  the  House 
of  Lords  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Rochester 
in  1793,  with  which  he  held  the  deanery  of  West- 
minster. He  was  translated  to  St.  Asaph  in  1802. 
Horsley  was  a  man  of  overbearing  temper,  but  a 
keen  reasoner  and  a  remarkable  preacher.  Other 
works  are  Sermons  (3  vols.,  Dundee,  1810-12);  and 
the  posthimious  Psalms  translated  from  the  Hebrew 
(2  vols.,  1815)  and  Biblical  Criticism  on  ...  the  Old 
Testament  (4  vols.,  1820).  All  of  these  are  included 
in  his  Theological  Works  (6  vols.,  London,  1845). 

Biblioorapht:  Walter  Wilson,  HUtory  of  Diaaenting 
Churchea  in  London,  i.  380,  London,  1808;  J.  B.  Nichols, 
LUeraru  Anecdotea,  iv.  673  sqq..  viii.  609,  ib.  1812-14; 
H.  P.  Stanley.  Hiatorical  Memoriala  of  Weatminaier  Abbey, 
p.  474.  ib.  1868;  J.  Stoughton,  Reliffion  in  England,  ib. 
1878;  J.  H.  Overton  and  F.  Relton.  The  Engliah  Church 
1714-1800,  pp.  254-257  et  paaeim,  ib.  1906;  DNB,  xxvii. 
383-386  (where  further  references  to  sources  are  given). 

HORT,  FENTON  JOHN  ANTHONY:  English 
theologian  and  Biblical  scholar;   b.  at  Dublin  Apr. 


23,   1828;    d.  at  Cambridge  Nov.  30,  1892.    lie 
went  to  school  at  Rugby,  and  in  1846  entered  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  where  he  won  a  fellowidi^ 
in  1852.    In  1853  he  be^an  to  prepare,  with  B.  F. 
Westcott,  an  edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testaiml 
In  that  same  year  he  was  entrusted  with  the  de- 
scription of  some  Greek  maiQuscripts  in  the  uni?» 
sity  library;    he  was  appointed  examiner,  and  h» 
founded,  with  J.  £.  B.  Mayor  and  J.  B.  Lightfoot, 
the  Journal  of  Classical  and  Sacred  PhUology,  thit 
first  came  out  in  1854.     In  1856  he  was  ordained 
priest,    and    in    1857    he    became    vicar   of  St. 
Ippolyts  cum  Great  Wymondley,  near  Cambridge, 
but  be  felt  himself  that  his  sensitiveness  and  d^ 
ness  hampered  his  work  there,  for  all  the  vigor  wiUi 
which  he  threw  himself  into  it.     He  was  constantlj 
busy  with  the  edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testamnit^ 
as  well  as  with  other  learned  tasks,  and  his  heahh 
suffered  under  it  all.    Cambridge  called  upon  him 
again  and  again,  especially  after  1865.    He  wis 
four  times  examiner  in  moral  science,  twice  examiner 
in  natural  science,  and  in  1871  he  gave  the  Hulaean 
lectures.     He  had  become  in  1868  one  of  the  mosi 
important  contributors  to  Smith  and  Waoe's  Bit- 
tionary  of  Christian  Biography,  and  in  1870  (me  of 
the  chief  members  of  the  New  Testament  Revisico 
Company.     Every  good  work  in  his  neighborhood 
found  in  him  a  promoter. 

The  university  finally  received  him  again  within 
its  limits,  for  in  1871  Emmanuel  College  gave  him 
a  fellowship  and  lectureship  for  theology,  and  he 
moved  to  Cambridge  in  Mar.,  1872.    For  six  yetn 
he  lectured  in  this  college.     At  the  same  tine  he 
was  a  member  of  about  fifteen  boards  and  com- 
mittees, two  of  which,  the  university  library  and 
the  university  press,  demanded  much  time  and 
strength.    In  1876  his  Two  Dissertations  appeared, 
on    Movoyet^  0e6^  and  on  Eastern  creeds.    It  nt 
in  1878  that  he  first  wrote  the  rough  draft  of  the 
introduction  to  the  edition  of  the  Greek  New  Teste- 
ment,  and  in  the  same  year  he  became  Hulseao 
professor  of  divinity.    The  work  upon  the  re>T5ioD 
of  the  English  New  Testament  closed  in  1880,  but 
he  then  had  to  take  up  the  revision  of  the  Old 
Testament  Apocrypha  that  busied  him  up  to  within 
a  few  days  before  he  passed  away.   On  May  12, 1881, 
the  first  volume  of  the  great  Westcott-Hort  New  Tes- 
tament appeared,  and  on  the  17th  of  the  same  month 
the  Revised  Edition  of  the  English  New  Testament, 
on  which  he  had  worked  for  ten  years,  and  on  Sept  4 
of  the  same  year  the  second  volume,  the  Introdudi^ 
to  the  Greek  Testament  (see  Bible  Text,  II-.  2. 
$  8).     In  1885  he  published  a  school  edition  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  and  superintended  the  issue  w 
the  Prolegomena  to  Tregelles*  Greek  Testament; 
and  in  1884  he  saw  to  the  issue  of  a  Greek  Testar 
ment  by  Scrivener,  containing  the  readings  of  the 
revisers  in  1611  and  1881,  and  he  practically  ^ 
wrote  the  preface  to  it.     His  extraordinary  knowl- 
edge of  patristic  literature  enabled  him  in  1887  to 
contribute  largely  to  the  clearing  up  of  the  history 
of  the  Codex  Amiatinus.     In  Oct.,  1887,  he  became 
Lady  Margaret's   professor   of   divinity.    But  all 
these  detailed  references  to  the  outcropping  o!  his 
learned  researches  need  to  be  supplemented  by  a 
background  of  a  full  correspondence  with  all  mao- 


1^  of  men,  frienrls  and  strangers  at  home  and 
toad,  and  of  a  confitfiiit  care  for  and  t^upport  of 
i&  work  of  younger  men,  which  prevented  his  pnl> 
liing  his  own  work;  among  the  volumes  which 
{ve  appearfd  since  his  death  are:  The  Way,  the 
*ylA. Mtf  Life  (London,  1893) ;  Judaistic  Chrtstianiiy 
|94);  Leciure9  on  ihe  Anfe-Niceti^  FtMhers  (189.>): 
plegomena  to  Romans  an4  Ephesians  (1895);  The 
ti^iofi  EccUsia  (1897);    Viliage  Senmtm  (1897)  i 


Second  Series  (1905) ;  Cambridge  and  Other  Sermontt 
(I89S);  J  Pel€r  I.  l-ii.  17  {mm):  Village  SermonM 
in  Outline  (1900);  and  Notes  Introdurtory  to  the 
St  tidy  of  the  ClemetUine  Recognitions  (1901). 

Caspar  RENfc  GRuaoRY* 
BtiiLmr,nAPHY:    A.  F.   Hort,  Life  and  LeUerM  ej  F.  J.  A, 

Hori,  hi,  his  »on,  2  vols,,  London,  1896;    DNB,  Suppt»- 

mtrnt,  iL  443-447, 

aOSARIf A.    See  LrruBQics,  III. 
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The 


I,  Conservative  View :  Hosea,  son  of  Beeri, 
m  all  hlB  life  a  subject  of  the  northern  king- 
ID,  as  ia  indicated  in  i,  2  and  vii.  5  where 
[  he   speaks   of   the    northern   king    as 

I  I.  The  '*  our  king  "  and  of  the  land  as  be- 
Book  of  longing  to  that  realm.  His  book, 
losea.  Its  moreover,  shows  a  minute  knowledge 
Geoume-  of  that  land,  while  the  references  to 
nesa*  Judah  are  cursory  and  due  to  the  fact 
that  he  regards  salvation  as  possible 
ily  from  it,  where  still  exist  the  service  of  Yahweh 
ad  the  David ic  line.    The  objection  of  VVollhausen 

I  passages  referring  to  David  and  Judah  as  inter- 
olations  because  contrary  to  Hosea 's  view  of  the 
lu^dom;  of  Stade  to  i.  7  and  ii.  1-3  aa  breaking  the 
ionectioQ,  and  to  iv.  15,  viii.  4  as  not  in  accord 
Bh  Hosea's  representation;  and  of  Comill,  who 
pB  in  iL  20  and  xiv.  proof  of  the  spuriousness  of 
^  vcfMO  which  look  for  a  union  of  the  two  king- 
ifctts,  are  all  answerable.    The  reference  to  Cibeah 

ix.  9  and  x.  10  can,  according  to  viii.  4,  x,  10, 
fer  only  to  the  separation  of  ihe  kingdoms;    L  7 

II  not  be  ascribed  to  an  interpolator  because  of 
I  Hoseanic  character;  the  repetition  of  Yahweh 
[iii.  fib  speaks  for  the  genuineness  of  the  whole 
|5Be;  the  exhortation  in  ii.  1-3  corresponds  to  the 
t^^i  in  \,  2-9;  while  the  references  to  a  Davidio 
{Is  are  motived  by  the  Messianic  outlook  of  the 
>pbet. 

fae  note  of  time  in  i.  1  bespeaks  an  activity 
ring  sixty  years,  in  itself  not  incredible,  since 
at  the  beginning  of  his  ministry  Hosea 
Dute  of  appears  as  a  young,  unmarried  man. 
But  it  is  hard  to  explain  omission  to 
mention  the  Syrian-Ephraimitic  war. 
It  iJi  better  to  place  the  book  before 
B.C.  and  to  ascribe  the  mention  of  the  kings  of 
ah  who  appear  in  Isa»  i.  1  and  Micah  i,  1  to  the 
ttte  to  make  Hosea  appear  throughout  a  contem- 
ary  of  those  whose  early  contemporary  he  was. 
!  period  of  his  activity  was  coincident  with  the 
-4  glorious  period  of  the  northern  kingdom,  when 
jfefoboam  IL  had  reestabUshed  the  old  boimilai-ies 
pbia  realm,  but  when  at  the  same  ti^me  religiously 

rl  morally  the  conditions  were  low.     Sj^icretisin 
worship  with  the  cults  of  surrounding  states  was 
inj^reasini;  rapidly.    Under  these  conditions  it  was 
%*9  task  to  bear  witness  against  the  ruling  sins 
v.— 24 


Hosea's 
lActivity. 


of  the  northern  kingdom  and  to  summon  it  to  judg- 
ment, yet  without  forgetting  the  grace  God  had 
promised  to  his  people. 

The   book   falls    into    two    parts:     i,-iii.,    where 
prophecy  is  united  with  the  rehition  of  personal 

experiences  of  the  prophet;    iv.-xiv., 

5,  Contents  where  the  personal  element  does  not 

of  the       appear.      Internal   evidence    indicates 

Book.       that  at  the  end  of  the  prophet's  life  he 

put  together  the  essential  contents  of 
his  prophecies  condensed  into  stiort,  separate 
omcles.  The  book  begins  with  the  narration  of 
two  prophetic  experiences  of  the  prophet,  not  put 
in  allei^oricjil  form,  but  as  in  the  sphere  of  extenial 
events  which  he  was  called  uprm  to  undergo  in  the 
service  of  God.  Chap.  i.  tells  of  his  marriage  to  a 
woman  of  whom  it  is  implied  that  she  will  not  be 
true  to  him,  to  represent  the  ease  of  Israel  unfaithful 
to  its  Gotl.  for  which  judgment  comes,  but  with  the 
prospect  of  salvation  (ii,  1  scjf].).  The  symbolic 
names  of  the  prophet's  children  (i.  6,  9)  are  changed. 
In  consequence  of  the  people's  repentance,  to  their 
oppoaites  (ii.  1),  while  Jezrcf?!  (i,  4)  is  chartged  in 
significance  from  a  place  .stahied  with  blootl  to  a 
place  sown  with  seed.  Chap.  iii.  nifikes  the  expe- 
rience of  the  prophet  with  his  unfaithful  wife  the 
symbol  of  Yahweh *b  experience  with  unfaithful 
Israel,  A  long-continued  deprivation  of  enjoyment 
of  political  and  religious  assocbtions  (in  exile)  is 
to  bring  the  people  to  order  aright  its  common  life, 
when  that  people  will  return  to  its  God  and  its  king. 
The  second  part  of  the  book,  which  unmistakably 
exhibits  the  uiirestful  periotl  following  the  death  of 
Jeroboam  1 L,  is  composed  of  separate  pieces.  Chap, 
iv.  portrays  the  thorough  religious  and  moral  dete- 
rioration of  the  whole  people;  v.- vii.  impeaches  the 
leaders  whose  duties  it  had  been  to  direct  the  people 
in  right  ways;  viii.-ix,  9  recounts  anew  the  sins  of 
the  people  committed  under  a  false  sense  of  security, 
which  must  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  northern 
kingdom;  in  viii,  10~xi,  the  prophet  three  times 
recalls  Israel's  beginnings  only  to  show  its  repeated 
fall  from  duty;  xii.-xiii.  shows  that  in  spite  of  ex- 
perienoea  of  grace  and  of  punishment  the  people 
had  opposed  Got!  and  refuseil  bin  help,  with  thf* 
restdt  that  the  death  of  Israel  is  decreed,  out  of 
which  a  nurrtcle  of  resurrection  shall  restore  them, 
meanwhile  judgment  must  come;    the  book  cloaes, 
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chap,  xiv.,  with  exhortation  to  make  confession  of 
sin,  which  is  to  be  accepted  with  the  result  of 
renewed  prosperity. 

Of  the  three  reproaches  of  Hosea  against  the 
people,  viz.,  ethical  degeneracy,  religious  demoral- 
ization, and  coquetting  with  world 
4.  The     powers,  the  second  is  important  here. 

Complete  The  tendency  of  Israel  to  idolatry,  to 
Law        worship  of  Baal  and  to  calf-worship. 

Implied,  is  bewailed  by  the  prophet,  also  the 
erection  of  altars  and  images,  though 
they  suppose  that  they  worship  in  them  Yahweh, 
the  God  of  revelation.  Of  their  Baal- worship  they 
are  to  be  so  ashamed  that  the  name  Baal  as  name 
for  husband  will  be  abandoned  (ii.  16-17).  The  aim 
of  the  prophet  is  to  portray  the  dire  results  of  the 
syncretism  of  worship  which  made  worship  of  their 
own  God  take  the  form  of  worship  of  Baal  and  so  de- 
nied real  honor  to  Yahweh.  The  prophet  speaks  of 
a  tordh  (**  law  ")>  the  infringement  of  which  he  de- 
plores, and  that  this  was  in  writing  is  indicated  by 
viii.  12:  "  Though  I  record  [not,  as  Wellhausen 
would  have  it:  though  I  prescribe  for  him]  myriads 
[of  precepts]  of  my  law,  they  are  counted  as  a  strange 
thing."  The  sense  is  that,  if  the  law  were  even  more 
comprehensive  and  more  specific  than  it  is,  yet 
neither  as  a  whole  nor  in  its  particulars  would 
Ephraim  regard  it.  Since  the  preceding  complaint 
is  grounded  upon  the  fact  that  Israel,  which  should 
have  had  only  one  altar  in  the  place  chosen  by  God, 
had  multiplied  altars  to  the  increase  of  sius,  and 
since  the  prophet  inveighs  against  idolatry,  the 
precepts  of  the  law  can  not  have  been  simply 
ethical,  but  must  have  been  cultic  and  of  such  a 
form  as  exist  in  the  Book  of  the  Covenant,  in 
Deuteronomy,  and  in  the  Priest  Code.  The  various 
kinds  of  sacrifice  and  of  materials  of  sacrifice  and 
the  sacred  times,  persons,  and  seasons  appear  in 
one  or  the  other  of  these  books  (of.  Hosea  ii.  13, 
V.  6-8,  vi.  6,  ix.  3-5,  xii.  1()-12;  Amos  ii.  11-12, 
iii.  14,  iv.  4-5,  v.  21-22,  viii.  5,  10).  The  position 
of  the  priests  appears  in  Hosea  iv.  4-9,  though  their 
actual  character  is  revealed  in  vi.  9. 

That  the  sentence  of  disapproval  which  Hosea 
pronounces  upon  the  northern  kingdom  relates  to 
this  only  in  its  degenerate  performance  and  to  its 
syncretistic  obscuration,  and  not  to  the  matter  of 
sacrifice  in  itself,  is  shown  by  ix.  1-3,  where  the 
prophet  tells  Israel  not  to  rejoice,  since  the  days 
come  when  they  will  be  able  to  bring  to  Yahweh 
neither  wine  as  drink-offering  nor  well-pleasing 
sacrifices,  for  they  are  to  return  to  Egypt  and  are 
to  eat  unclean  food  in  Assyria  where  consecration 
of  offerings  will  not  be  possible  for  them.  When 
he  says  that  God  prefers  mercy  to  sacrifice  and 
knowledge  of  God  to  burnt  offerings  (vi.  6),  he  refers 
not  to  sacrifice  in  general  but  to  sacrifice  in  which 
the  soul  does  not  join  and  by  a  people  which  can 
not  distinguish  between  Yahweh  and  Baal.  Indeed, 
Hosea  does  not  appear  as  the  herald  of  a  new 
religious  idea  or  of  a  new  knowledge  of  the  being 
of  Yahweh  and  of  the  right  method  of  worshiping 
him.  He  and  Amos  proclaim  the  God  of  the  fathers 
of  the  people  who  had  been  known  throughout 
Israel's  history  through  prophetic  instruction  and 
revelation.    If  it  be  said  that  Hosea  first  developed 


the  idea  of  a  marriage  between  Talmeh  and  It- 
rael,  it  must  be  recalled  that  this  idea  underliBf 
the  **  jealous  God  "  of  Ex.  xx.  5;  and,  if  he  car- 
ried it  out  more  thoroughly,  it  was  not  on  a  biaii 
of  legalism,  but  on  one  of  mutual  love  (iL  17- 
18,  21). 

The  dependence  of  Hoees  upon  Amos  is  indi^Ni- 
table,  and  in  part  verbal  (cf .  iv.  3  with  Amos  riiL  8; 

iv.  15  with  Amos  v.  5;  viiL  14  with 
5.  Liteiaiy  Amos  ii.  5;  vii.  12  wiUi  Amos  ix.  2). 
Features.    But   while   Amos   and   Hosea  agree 

closely  in  the  basis  of  their  prophMiei 
and  in  their  liking  for  reviewing  the  history  of  their 
people,  they  differ  in  methods  of  speech  and  ex- 
position. Hosea  is  full  of  uncommon  words,  fonm, 
and  collocations,  and  has  a  distinct  northmi  cast 
of  idiom.  His  style  is  less  polished  than  that  ol 
Amos,  but  more  emotional;  consequently  there  is 
more  abruptness  in  his  sentences,  less  sequenoe  in 
his  figures.  The  text  is  at  times  corrupt,  and  often 
the  Septuagint  indicates  the  method  of  emendation. 
Certain  passages  of  the  Masoretic  text  are  full  of 
difficulty,  especially  vii.  5-6,  viii.  10,  and  xiiL  1. 

(W.  VOLCXf.) 

n.  Critical  View:    There  are  several  important 
questions  in  relation  to  the  writings  and  even  the 
person  of  the  prophet  Hoeea  about  which  it  is  un- 
safe to  dogmatise.    Here,  to  a  greater 
X.  Quea-    degree  than  almost  anywhere  ebe  in 
tions  of      the  Old  Testament,  the  principle  bokb 
Text  and   true  that  no  critic  except  Uie  moit 
Author-     cautious  and  reserved  can  afford  to 
ship.       make  positive  statements  on  difficult 
literary  questions.    Criticism,  however, 
has  advanced  so  far  that  at  least  it  may  con- 
fidently be  said  (1)  that  the  book  as  it  stands  is 
very  loosely  constructed  and  can  not  be  called  a 
unit,  even  in  the    most   general  sense;  (2)  that 
large  portions  were  not  written  by  Hosea  or  in  the 
northern  kingdom  or  under  eighth-century  condi- 
tions;  (3)    that  many  portions  of  the  book  can 
not  be  understood  till  the  text  has  been  radically 
amended;    (4)  that  the  original  compilation  of  the 
discourses  of  Hosea  was  much  simpler  and  plains 
in  its  arrangement,  its  language,  its  rhetorical  and 
poetical  structure,   its  historical  allusions  and  its 
general  and  particular  argument  than  is  the  bo(^ 
accredited  to  him  which  has  come  down  in  canoni- 
cal form. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  structure  the  most 
striking  feature  of  the  whole  book  is  the  difference 
in  plan  and  contents  between  the  two  main  sections 
(chaps,    i.-iii.;     iv.-xiv.).    Each    chapter  of  the 
former  section  has  a  separate  motive  and  signifi- 
cance.   Chap.  i.  tells  of  the  prophet  contracting  b 
marriage  with  a  woman  of  unchaste 
2.  Prob>   mind  or  habits  at  the  command  of 
lem  of     Yahweh,  and  explains  the  symbolism 
Chaps,  i.-iii.  of  the  significant  names  given  to  the 
children  bom  after  this  remarkahle 
union.    Chap.  ii.  is,  primarily  at  least,  an  indict- 
ment of  Israel  under  the  image  of  the  unfaithful 
spouse  of  Yahweh.    Chap.  iii.  resumes  the  marital 
history  of  Hosea  and  apparently  represents  him  as 
winning  back  by  purchase  his  faithless  wife,  ^th 
whom  after  a  probation  of  ''  many  days  "  he  would 


resume  conjugal  relatjonSj  this  to  l^e  a  figurative 
expression  of  the  idea  that  the  recreant  Israelites 
after  their  probation  of  a  long  exile  would  "  again 
I;  aeek  Yahweh  and  Daxid  their  king/'     Dispcgardlng 
I  meanwhile  the  irrelevant  passages  which  are  at- 
tached to  these  chapters,  a  brief  judgment  of  the 
questions  that  present  themselves  as  to  the  genu- 
ineQCSs  of  the  section  may  be  offered  and  the  rela- 
1  tion  of  its  contents  to  the  actual  life  and  work  of 
Hosea  and  to  the  rest  of  the  book. 

Taking  chap.  iii.  first  as  the  least  perplexing,  it 
may  be  said  with  some  confidence :  (I)  The  action 
prescribed  and  ascribed  to  Hosea  was  considered 
by  the  original  writer  as  in  some  aenae  symbolical. 
It  would  have  been  impossible  for  any  respectable 
man  to  act  literally  as  Hosea  is  here 

3,  Chap,  commanded  to  do  and  is  represented 
iii.  a  Con-  as  actually  doing.  (2)  The  woman 
tmtiation    described  in  chap.  iii.  ts  intended  by 

of  Chap,  i,  the  writer  to  be  the  sanne  person  as 
that  of  chap.  i.  There  woulri  be  noth- 
ing ^tned^  i3Ut  much  lost,  in  the  force  of  his 
message,  if  the  prophet  had  to  choose  two  different 
peiBona  of  precisely  the  same  clmracteristics  to 
'  aymbolize  the  conduct  and  the  fortunes  of  the  same 
people,  especially  when  he  is  told  to  "  go  once 
more  and  bve  a  woman  "  of  precisely  the  same 
character  as  that  of  the  one  presented  in  cliap.  i. 
Again,  if  two  women  so  alike  were  different  per- 
BODS,  the  fact  would  naturally  be  indicated  in  eome 
way,  if  oniy  to  preclude  misunderatanding.  Be- 
sides^ no  name  is  given  to  the  woman  in  chap.  iiL 
while  all  the  other  persons  of  the  story  are  named » 
apparently  because  she  Imd  been  named  already 
ia  i.  3. 

Probably  chap.   i.   is  the  mast  diversely  inter- 
preted  chapter   in    all   prophetic   hterature.     The 
mofit  familiar  and  obtrusive  of  the  many  problems 
of  the  chapter  Is  the  question  whether  the  narra- 
tive of  Hosea 'a  marriage  should  be  im- 

4.  Inter-  derstood  as  a  record  of  facta  or  as  a 
pretations  figurative  representation  of  Ynhwehn 
of  Chap.  i.  relations  to   Israel.     If  the  latler,   It 

The        might  be   tmderstood   as  an   allegory 
Literal      related  to  a  group  of  listeners,  or  an 
I         View.      object  ieason   given    in   a   symbolical 
I  action.     The  figurative  interpretation, 

in  ome  or  other  of  lis  forms,  had  until  recent  times 
perhaps  the  larger  bo<ly  of  supporters.  But,  chiefly 
through  the  influence  of  Ewald  (Die  Propheten  des 
<Uten  Bumies,  Gottingen,  1867)  and  W/R,  Smith 
(The  Prophd^  of  Israel,  Eflinburgh,  18S2),  the  lit- 
eral view  lias  of  late  been  held  in  most  favor.  The 
obvious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  giving  to  such  a 
]  matter-of-fact  narrative  an  allegorical   or  symboli- 

!cal  interpretation  in  any  onliiiary  form  are  very 
great.  On  the  other  hand,  the  chief  support  of 
^the  literal  expknation  is  not  il«  antecedent  reason- 
Iableue^t  but  the  behcf  that  it  waa  the  prophet's 
own  experiences  which  enabled  him  to  do  the  things 
which  be  is  declared  to  have  done.  Thereby  did 
h**  come  to  reaUze  to  such  a  degree  as  he  did  the 
profound  relations  between  Israel  and  Yahweh,  the 
perfidy  and  ingratitude  of  Israel  in  forsaking  Yah- 
weh, and  the  grief  and  resentment  of  Yahweh  in 
the  love  of  hin  people.     It  ts  doubtful,  how- 


ever, if  this  sentimental  iuferenoe  ts  justifiable.  It 
fails  to  distinguish  between  the  personal  subjective 
appreciation  which  the  votary  of  Yahweh  had  of 
the  love  and  faithfulne-ss  of  his  God,  and  the  in- 
tellectual process  which  objectivized  this  concep- 
tion and  illustrated  it  by  a  figure.  Historically 
the  use  by  Hosea  of  the  figure  of  the  married  .state 
wiis  not  based  upon  or  developed  from  any  human 
marital  experiences;  it  was  probably  an  outgrowth 
from  the  old  conception  of  the  marriage  between 
the  god  of  the  land  and  the  land  itself  or  seconda- 
rily, the  people  of  the  land,  all  three  of  whom, 
according  to  old  Semitic  notions,  formed  an  insep- 
arable trinity.  The  iilea  liad  been  deepened,  re- 
fined, and  dignified  by  exjjenences  of  Yahweh "s 
favor  and  devotion  to  his  jjcople,  and  the  image 
had  grow^  correspondingly  in  distinctness  and 
reality.  But  the  expansion  and  enriching  of  the 
similitude  were  accomplished  by  reflection  and  not 
by  emotion p  and  the  use  w^hich  Hosea  or  any 
prophet  could  make  of  the  figure  of  the  marriage 
relation  would  t>e  made  through  the  imagination 
alone  and  merely  for  illustrative  purposes  (cf.  IL, 
S  5  below).  Accordingly  one  should  exclude  from 
consideration  any  argument  for  a  literal  interpre- 
tation of  the  story  based  on  the  plea  that  Hosea 's 
OHTi  actual  experience  was  needed  to  qualify  him 
to  i?et  forth  adequately  the  attittide  of  Yahweh 
tow^ard  hirf  unfaithful  people.  Bereft  of  this  sup- 
port the  defense  of  the  fit  era  I  acceptation  of  the 
narrative  of  chap,  i.  is  not  ver>^  strong.  The  anom- 
alous character  of  the  actions  demanded  of  Hosea 
make  it  necessary  for  its  advocates  to  hold  tliat  he 
did  not  know  the  adulterous  character  of  his  wife 
till  years  had  passed  and  a!i  his  children  liad  been 
born  and  endowrtl  with  their  significant  names. 
Accordingly  to  make  it  still  a  real  ex|3erience  in  his 
life  it  has  to  be  assumed  that  he  did  not  regard  his 
actions  as  having  been  done  under  the  divine  im- 
pulse and  command  vmtil  he  learned  of  the  gross 
and  habitual  adulteries  of  his  wife.  And  further 
that  he  gave  to  each  of  the  children  a  significant 
name  without  any  perception  that  they  were  '"  chil- 
dren of  harlotrj''  ''—a  fact  which  is  of  the  verj"  es- 
sence of  the  whole  tratisaction  (verse  2).  8uch  a 
view  of  Hosea's  prophetic  career  would  make  him 
an  absent-minded  visionary  living  entirely  outside 
of  that  world  of  sin  and  folly  which  is  so  amply 
described  in  his  own  discourses.  A  literal  inter- 
pretation, even  when  thus  deliteralized,  woidd  ac- 
cordingly seem  to  be  untenable  (see  further  the 
overwhelming  array  of  objections  in  Harper,  Amea 
and  Hose^,  pp.  209-210), 

The  defenders  of  the  two  leading  views  have  in 
fact  completely  refuted  one  another,  aiul  it  is  one 
of  the  marvels  of  Biblical  exegesis  that  a  positive 
attitude    ia   still   stoutly   maintained    by   eminent 
critics  upon  each  side  of  the  question.     The  only 
remaining     assumption     that     seems 
5,  A         compatible  with  Hosea 's  or  any  con- 
Possible      temporary  authorship  is  that  the  whole 
Alternative*  proceeding  was  thought  out  by  the 
prophet  in  the  natural  process  of  figtir- 
ing  or  picturing  to  himself  (not  to  his  people)  the 
cliaracter  of  Israel's  relations  and  conduct  towards 
Yahweh  (cf,    |4).    Tt«  hi«tory  would  then  perhaps 


i; 
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have  been  somewhat  as  follows:  Without  any  ref- 
erence to  his  own  family  life,  the  prophet,  ponder- 
ing on  the  problem  of  Israel's  infidelity,  adopted 
tl^  most  direct  and  natural  way  of  objectivizing 
the  situation:  he  put  himself  in  the  place  of  Yah- 
weh  and  an  immoral  woman,  perhaps  known  as 
such  to  the  community,  in  the  place  of  the  land  of 
Israel  (cf.  the  application  to  the  land  in  ii.  4-16), 
and  the  children  imagined  as  bom  of  the  imion  in 
place  of  the  people  of  Israel  viewed  in  various  as- 
pects. The  original  conception  of  the  marriage 
relation  between  Yahweh  and  Israel  being  thus 
objectivized  by  him,  it  became  so  vivid  and  con- 
crete that  it  gave  character  to  his  whole  prophetic 
ministry;  and  in  right  Hebrew  prophetic  fashion 
it  was  ascribed  to  the  direct  inspiration  of  Yah- 
weh, while  the  successive  mental  images,  thus  vis- 
ualized, were  dramatized  and  recited  as  an  act- 
ual personal  experience. 

Though  fewer  objections  can  properly  be  brought 
to  this  hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  chap.  i.  than  to 
the  literal  view,  it  still  has  this  difficulty,  among 
others,  that  the  mass  of  detail  may  seem  incom- 
patible with  an  imaginary  personal 
6.  Date  situation.  And  those  who  can  not 
of  Chaps,  accept  any  solution  involving  Hosea's 
i.-iii.  own  authorship  of  the  narrative  may 
have  recourse  to  an  assumption  that 
chaps,  i.-iii.  are  of  later  origin,  as  indeed  much  of 
the  remainder  of  the  book  (see  II,  §  7  below)  un- 
doubtedly is.  The  chief  occasion  of  the  composi- 
tion (if  such  an  assumption  be  true)  was  possibly 
the  existence  of  a  tradition  with  regard  to  the  per- 
sonal history  of  the  eccentric  prophet  (cf.  ix.  7), 
starting  from  stories  which  accompanied  the  cir- 
culation of  his  prophecies  in  Judah  after  the  fall 
of  the  northern  kingdom  and  growing  with  in- 
creasing reflection  upon  the  profound  and  far- 
reaching  ideas  of  his  writings.  After  the  fuller  de- 
velopment of  the  figure  of  the  marriage  relation  by 
Jeremiah  (chap,  iii.)  and  Ezekiel  (chap,  xvi.)  at- 
tention must  have  been  all  the  more  fixed  upon 
the  originator  of  the  conception,  the  prophet  of 
Samaria;  and  thus  the  tradition  may  have  been 
handed  down  in  one  form  and  another  that  his  ap- 
preciation of  the  marriage  bond  was  due  to  his 
own  personal  experience.  Finally  some  prophetic 
genius  developed  the  story  in  literary  form,  giving 
it  coherent  significance  throughout  and  adapting 
to  it  a  detailed  exposition  of  Hasea's  dominating 
thought  in  chap.  ii.  This  hypothesis  suggests  that 
nearly  all  of  the  section  in  question  may  have  had 
a  common  author  or  literary  origin.  If  the  glasses 
and  the  additions  relating  to  Judah  and  the  exile 
(i.  7,  ii.  1-3)  are  set  aside,  the  whole  three  chapters 
may  \)e  read  continuously  without  a  break.  Since 
from  the  later  standpoint  the  restoration  of  Israel 
to  favor  came  within  the  domain  of  prophecy  rele- 
vant to  the  times  and  needs  of  the  writer  or  writers, 
the  two  magnificent  passages  ii.  4-15,  16-25  may 
bo  brought  into  close  association.  It  may  also  be 
note<l  that  these  paasages,  the  main  prophetical  ut- 
terances of  the  section,  are  not  provided  with  the 
customary  introductory  formula  iiriving  the  name 
of  the  speaker  a  circumstance  which  might  sug- 
gest that  tliey  Nelong  to  the  main  division,  chaps. 


iv.-xiv.  But  there  is  such  a  marked  difference  in 
style  and  mode  of  treatment  (see  II,  |  7)  betireen 
the  two  sections  that  they  would  in  any  case  pre- 
sumptively be  kept  apart.  The  hypothesiB  of  late 
origin  also  accounts  best  for  this  difference  in  style 
and  logical  method.  Moreover,  the  use  of  the  third 
person  in  chap.  i.  and  the  first  in  chap.  iii.  is  not 
favorable  to  the  view  that  Hoeea  himself  was  the 
author  of  the  section. 

In  the  larger  division  of  the  book  (chaps,  iv.- 
xiv.)  the  student  finds  himself  on  more  solid  ground. 
The  main  thread  of  the  discoiu-se  is  held  steadily 
to  the  end;  the  style  is  not  smooth  and  flowing 
like  that  of  the  earlier  section  (cf.  II,  |  6  abo?e), 
but  nervous  and  somewhat  abrupt.  Yet,  oontruy 
to  the  general  impression,  the  sen- 
7.  Features  tenoes  are  not  unusually  irregular  or 
of  obscure  but  simple  and  well-balaneed, 
Chaps.  the  supposed  roughnesses  being  due  to 
iv.-xiv.  the  corruption  of  the  text  whieh  is 
doubtless  to  be  accoimted  for  in  \ugt 
part  by  its  precarious  fortunes  in  its  early  history 
after  the  fall  of  the  northern  kingdom.  Anotbor 
source  of  great  difficulty  in  the  interpretation  is  the 
fact  that  considerable  additions  have  been  made 
to  the  original  utterances  of  Rosea,  apparently  by 
men  belonging  to  different  schools  at  difiierent 
periods.  These  additions  may  be  classified  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  repetitions  or  close  imitations  of  more 
original  passages;  (2)  explicative  glosses;  (3)  am- 
plifying statements;  (4)  prophetic  allusions  to 
Judah;  (5)  promises  of  restoration  from  the  im- 
pending exile  and  of  a  return  of  the  divine  favor. 
The  last-named  class  is  the  lengthiest  and  most 
valuable  of  all.  References  to  Judah  are  found  in 
chaps,  i.-iii.  also  (II,  §  6),  and  if  this  section  is  of 
late  origin  they  were  of  course  added  at  a  still  later 
date  and  constituted  the  last  important  series  of 
supplementary  insertions.  The  augmenting  p^o^ 
ess  went  on  in  a  constantly  increasing  ratio  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  main  section  of  the 
book.  Thus  the  additions  in  chaps,  iv.-vi.  that 
may  be  fairly  made  out  amount  to  26  per  cent  of 
the  whole  text  of  these  chapters;  those  in  chaps, 
vii.-x.  to  37  per  cent  of  the  whole;  those  in  chaps. 
xi.-xiv.  to  56  per  cent,  making  an  average  for  chaps, 
iv.-xiv.  of  nearly  40  per  cent  of  presiunable  addi- 
tions. It  is  not  probable  that  the  original  text  of 
the  prophet  of  Samaria  will  ever  be  separated  from 
the  accretions  with  absolute  accuracy  throughout. 
But  ultimate  approximate  correctness  is  certainly 
obtainable ;  and  the  result  will  be  to  enhance  greatly 
the  simphcity,  intelligibility,  and  value  of  the  book 
of  Hosea.  J.  F.  McCurdt. 

Biblioobapht:     Commentaries  worth   consulting  are:   ^ 
Simaon,  Gotha.  1851;    A.  WOnsohe,  Leipde.  1868:  Tot- 
termann,   Helsinsfors.   1870;    W.   Nowack,  Berlin,  18S0. 
and  Gdttingen.  1897;    A.  Schols.  WOrsburg.  1882:  T.  K. 
Gheyne.  Cambridge.  1884;    J.  Sharpe.  London.  1884;  J- 
T.  de  Visser.  Utrecht.  1886;   J.  J.  P.  Valeton.  Nijmwegen. 
1894;    W.  R,  Harper.  New  York.  1903  (contains  a  com- 
plete  bibliogr&phy,    to    which   extensive    references  sk 
made  in  the  notes).     Consult  also  the  commentaries  on 
the  Minor  Prophets  by  E.  B.  Pusey.  London.  1877;  F. 
Hitsig.  ed.  Steiner.  Leipsic.   18SI;    C.  von  Orelli.  Nord- 
lingen.    1888.   Eng.   transl..    New  York,    1893;    J.  Well- 
hausen.  Berlin.   1892;    and  G.  A.  Smith.  London.  18M 
(especially  good,  and  with  Harper,  ut  sup.«  oonstitnting 
the  best  that  can  be  had) :   K.  Marti,  DodekaprophHi^ 
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Tabiojivn,  1004.  Cortatilt  also  tLie  appropriatfii  secfioo 
in  this  IntrcKJuctionit  of  Drivpr.  London,  1897^  W.  H. 
Bennett,  ib.  18t*9;  J.  E.  McFadyen,  N^w  Y^ork.  1905; 
mod  F.  £.  C.  QiiEot.  ib.  1^3.  DuM!UflaionA  of  the  v&ri- 
ou«  probiecna  preaented  by  the  book  are  to  be  found 
in  DB,  U.  41&-425;  EB.  ii.  2119^28;  JE,  vi.  473-475; 
And  P-  Voli.  inZWT,  1S98.  pp.  321-33S  (very  volunble). 
Text-critical  inattens  are  dliAciiJ>9ed  in  ThT,  1875^  pp. 
5<G5  sqq.,  by  Hout^na.  and  1890.  pp.  345  nqq.,  4S0  eqq., 
by  Oorl;  H.  Biibb,  Die  icickiiffaten  Sutse  dtr  aUieMtament-^ 
lichen  Kritik  rwwt  Standpunkl  der  Propheten  Honea  und 
Amo»,  Halle,  1893;  J.  Biichniann,  AlttMlamentlich^  Un- 
iwiMAvnavn,  pp.  1-46,  Berlin,  1894;  P,  Ruben.  Critirat 
R^markM  upon  aome  PaM§aoeM  a/  tha  O.  T.,  London,  1S96; 
Pattermn.  The  Septuoffii^-Texi  qf  Hoiua^  in  Hebraica,  vol. 
▼ii.  Vanouft  questions  are  taken  up  in:  J.  H.  Kurtx.  Die 
Eh£  dM  Prapheien  Hoaea,  Dorpat,  1859;  8,  Oettli.  Dtr 
Kultua  h&i  Amot  und  Hoaea,  llreifHWald^  1895;  O.  Scese- 
mann,  Itrael  und  Juda  bci  Amot  und  Homo,  Leipaic,  1898; 
Smitb,  ProphetB,  Lect.  iv. 

HOSHBA:  Nir^eteenth  and  last  king  of  Israel. 
He  was  the  son  of  El  ah,  waa  a  usurper,  and  succeeded 
Pekah,  whom  he  slew.  His  dates,  according  to  the 
old  chronoloiB^y,  were  731-722  B.C.,  aceording  to 
modem  historians,  734-722,  the  last  three  year^i  of 
i*hich  were  passed  in  captivity.  The  newer  dating 
U  due  especially  to  an  inscription  of  Tiglath-pileser 
HL  of  Aisyria  (Schratier.KB,  ii.  32-33),  recounting 
an  expedition  for  the  help  of  Ahaz  of  Judah  against 
Eezin  of  Damascus  and  Pekah  of  IsraeL  According 
to  the  pronouncement  of  the  Book  of  Kings,  Hoshea 
was  a  better  king  than  most  of  his  predecessors  on 
the  throne  of  Israel.  He  remained  a  vassal  of  the 
Assyrians  under  Tiglath-pilefter  until  induced  by  an 
JSgyptian  monarchy  So  (Assyr.  Si¥e)^  to  renounce 
phis  allegiance.  Though  II  Kings  xvii.  3,  5  implies 
that  Shalmaneser  made  two  expeditions  against 
Ho«hea,  it  seems  assured  that  he  made  only  one 
to  the  **WeatlAnd,"  and  that  in  order  to  punish 
HofiheA  for  his  disloyalty  to  his  suzerain.  UTien 
Shnlmaneser  made  this  expedition,  in  725  b.c.^ 
Hoshea  seems  to  have  thrown  himself  upon  the 
mercy  of  his  overlords  but  what  finally  became  of 
him  is  not  determinable.  His  kingdom  was  overrun 
I  by  the  Assyrian  army»  but  the  city  of  Samaria  held 
[out  for  three  years  and  was  taken  by  Sargon  after 
I  be  had  succeeded  Shalmaneser  upon  the  throne 
|(«ee  AasYBiA,  VL,  3,  S|  11-12).  W.  Lotz, 

I  BtaUQCJaArnr:     The    maat    iniportant    litemture    b   given 
I      under  Ahjlb.  q.v/;    con.^ult  alao  A,  H.  S»yce,  Hioh0r  Criti- 

dMm  and  the  M0num€n(9,  London.  IS&4;  L,  B.  Fa  ton. 
I  TTw  Enrtj/  Hi*t,  of  Svria  and  P^leatine,  New  York.  1901; 
I  Schrader,  KAT,  I  269-271.  OB,  ii.  426-427;  EB,  ii. 
I  2126-28:  JB,  vL  478--479;  and  the  iouroes  in  II  Kings 
I    XT.  90.  XYii  !-«.  xviii.  9-12. 


HOSroS  OF  CORDOVA. 


Earlier  Life  (5  1). 
At  the  (Jounril  of  Nicaa  (J  2). 
At  the  Council  of  t^ardica  (S  3>. 
Unhappy  Ck»i*e  of  life  (S  4). 


Ho9ius,  or  Osiu3,  of  Cordova,  though  one  of  the 
Delebrated  churchmen  of  the  third  century,  desig- 
nated by  Athanasius  with  the  title  of 
!•  Earlier     '*  the  Great,"  found  no  formal   biog- 
Life*        rapher,  and  left  no  writings  except  two 
letters,  one  to  the  Emperor  Constan- 
tus  ajid  one  to  Julius  of  Rome.    All  that  is  known 
if  him  is  derived  from  tho?»e  letters,  from  cjiusual 
piention  in  con  tern  portiry  documents  and  authors, 
1  from  a  few  credible  details  of  later  tradition, 


lie  must  have  been  born  about  257»  where  ia  un- 
known; since  in  356  he  had  been  bishop  of  Cordova 
**  more  than  sixty  years  "  (Athanasius,  "  Hist,  of 
the  Ariana,"  xlii.).  he  must  have  been  consecrated 
to  thai  see  about  295.  That  he  was  a  confessor 
"  when  a  persecution  broke  out  under  Maximian, 
the  grandfather  of  Constantius,"  is  known  from  his 
own  letter,  but  nothing  as  to  the  place  or  details. 
He  was  pre.sent  at  the  Synod  of  Elvira  (q.v.),  but 
probably  did  not  preside  over  it.  He  shared  the 
rigor ist  tendency  of  the  synod,  and  it  may  be  argued 
from  canon  xxxiii.  tlmt  he  was  himself  a  celibate*. 
Hia  presence  there  }mn  a  bearing  on  the  date  of  the 
synod;  the  theory  which  places  it  about  313  h 
weakened  by  the  fact  that  from  313  at  latest,  if 
not  312,  he  is  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Con- 
stant ine.  What  commended  him  to  the  erajieror 
is  unknown;  but  it  is  certain  that  for  a  number  of 
years,  i>erhaps  up  to  about  326,  he  was  near  Con- 
st an  tine  as  his  chief  adviser  in  matters  ecclesiastical. 
The  Donatist*  held  him  responsible,  although  he 
was  not  present  at  the  anti-Doiiatist  Synod  of  Aries, 
for  the  repressive  measures  adopted  against  them 
by  the  emperor;  the  imperial  ordinance  as  to  the 
manumission  of  slaves  in  the  churches  (Apr.  18,  321) 
was  addressed  to  him;  and  it  was  he  whom  Con- 
stantine  sent  to  Alexandria  in  323  or  324  to  settle 
the  troubles  there.  A  synod  held  there  in  his  pres- 
ence rebuked  CoUuthus,  an  ambitious  presbyter 
who  had  assumed  episcopal  functions  iind  a  schis- 
niatical  position,  declared  null  and  void  the  orders 
conferred  by  him,  and  forced  him  to  renounce  hia 
claims  to  episcopal  powers. 

Hostus  is  known  also  from  hia  relations  with  the 
Council  of  Nicaca.  It  waa  natural  that  the  oo n fi- 
de ntial  adviser  of  the  emperor  should 

2*  At  the  have  great  influence  upon  its  delibera- 
Council  of  tions;  and,  although  the  expression  of 
IVicsa.  Athanasius  (ut  «up,.  xliv.)  w*hich  at- 
tributes to  him  the  formulation  of  the 
faith  there  adopted  is  too  strong  in  its  literal  mean- 
ing, it  is  in  a  sense  justified.  None  of  the  authorities 
asserts  that  he  presided  formally  over  the  council; 
and  the  fact  that  his  name  appears  with  the  Roman 
legates  firj^t  of  all  does  not  prove  that  he  did.  Still 
less  tenable  is  the  Roman  Ctitiiolic  hypothesis  that 
he  presided  with  the  Roman  legates  as  n  represent- 
ative of  the  poj>e;  if  he  had  presided  at  all,  it  would 
have  been  in  virtue  of  imperiid,  not  papal,  delega- 
tion. After  the  Council  of  Nictea  HosJus  disappears 
from  history  for  nearly  twenty  yei^rs.  Prcstmiabty 
he  journeyed  to  the  West  with  Conslantine  in  the 
spring  of  326,  and  then,  even  before  other  influences 
supplanted  hia,  returned  to  Spain. 

Nothing  is  definitely  known  of  him  until  shortly 

before  the  Council  of  Sardica.    The  statement  quoted 

by  Hilary  (MPL,  x.  667  B|  that  he  wa.^ 

5.  At  the     partially  responsible  for  its  calling   is 

CouncU  of  at  Least  credible.  In  any  case,  with 
Sardica.  Athanasius,  who  met  him  in  Gaul,  he 
went  to  the  place  of  meeting;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  presided  over  the  sessions 
of  the  majority  (the  Eastern  minority  excommu- 
nicated him).  He  seems  to  have  iKvn  roncerned  in 
drawing  up  the  formula  in  the  maimer  of  a  creed 
which  represented  the  faith  of  the  majority,  koowa 
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as  the  Creed  of  Sardica,  although  it  is  dear  from 
Athanasius  that  it  was  not  foniudly  accepted,  but 
only  proposed  by  ''  some  **  ("  Book  to  the  Antio- 
chians, "  v.) .  Hosius  and  Protogenes[of  Sardica,  who 
joined  with  him  in  the  letter  to  Pope  Julius  that 
accompanied  the  formula,  were  among  thoee  who 
desired  an  exposition  of  the  Nicene  Creed;  and  it  is 
probable  that  this  formula  was  of  his  composition. 
Its  main  interest  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  nearest 
approach  to  an  ''  official "  interpretation  of  the 
Nicene  Creed;  and  from  this  point  of  view  it  de- 
serves increased  attention. 

After  the  Council  of  Sardica  Hosius  disappears 

once  more  for  ten  years.   The  next  heard  of  him  is 

that  in  the  winter  of  353-354  Liberius 

4.  Unhappy  of  Rome  sent  him  word  of  the  steps 

Close  of  he  was  taking  in  the  direction  of  the 
Life.  convocation  of  a  new  synod,  and  of  the 
lamentable  weakness  with  which  his 
legate,  Vincentius  of  Capua,  had  yielded  under 
pressure  at  the  Synod  of  Aries.  A  few  years  later, 
however,  the  nestor  of  orthodoxy  was  in  scarcely 
better  case  than  Vincent,  in  spite  of  the  ingenious 
constructions  put  upon  the  data  by  Roman  Catholic 
controversialists  and  of  some  difficulties  which  must 
be  admitted  in  the  ''  History  of  the  Arians."  Hosius 
had  taken  no  part  in  the  synods  of  Aries  (353)  and 
Milan  (spring  of  355);  but  the  bishops  of  the  court 
party  were  desirous,  after  Liberius  had  fallen  a  vic- 
tim to  their  wiles  and  been  banished  (summer  or 
autumn  of  355),  to  draw  Hosius  by  hook  or  by  crook 
into  agreement  with  their  course.  Incited  by  them, 
Constantius  summoned  the  aged  bishop  to  his 
presence,  imdoubtedly  at  Milan.  But  Hosius  was 
not  to  be  induced  to  declare  against  Athanasius  or 
to  hold  communion  with  the  ''  Arians  ";  and  his 
resistance  so  impressed  the  emperor  that  he  allowed 
him  to  return  home  imdisturbed.  The  court  bishops 
again  stirred  up  Constantius  to  ^Tite  a  threatening 
letter  to  him;  but  Hosius  stood  firm,  and  to  threats 
and  seductions  alike  made  the  brave  and  well- 
considered  answer  which  Athanasius  has  preserved, 
containing  an  anathema  against  the  Arians,  warm 
support  of  Athanasius,  and  earnest  admonitions  to 
the  emperor  himself.  Finally,  finding  a  pretext  in 
the  refusal  of  othcT  Spaniards,  presumably  influenced 
by  Hosius,  to  sij^n  against  Athanasius,  Constantius 
summoned  him  to  Sirmium,  and  kept  him  there  a 
whole  year,  beginning  (on  the  best  computation) 
not  earlier  than  July,  357.  It  is  known  that  Hosius 
signed  the  "  second  Sirmian  formula,"  the  com- 
promise proposed  by  the  court  bishops  which  aimed 
at  avoiding  **  unscriptural  '*  expressions  as  to  the 
au8ia  of  Christ,  and  expresseil  itself  in  ante-Nicene 
and  Biblical  terms  which  now  concealed  a  decided 
Arian  tendency.  Hilary,  in  his  treatise  De  aynodis 
(beginning  of  359),  which  begins  with  this  *'  blas- 
phemy at  Sirmium,"  distinctly  asserts  that  Hosius 
was  "  carried  away  by  the  teaching  of  a  new  im- 
piety." It  Is  not  necessary  to  understand  by 
Hilary's  strong  expressions  anything  more  than 
Hosius'  assent  to  the  compromise  formula;  but 
even  this  meant  much.  It  was  sent  out  far  and 
wide  as  approved  by  him;  Phoebadius  says  in  his 
Liber  contra  Arianos  (358)  that  his  name  was  used 
as  a  battering-ram  against  the  Gallic  bishops;  and, 


according  to  Soiomen  (IV.,  zii.  7),  Eudozius  had 

a  letter  at  the  Synod  of  Antioch  in  tlie  spring  of  2S 

in  which,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Sirmian  formula,  Hon 

declared  against  both  homoousioB  and  homommmt 

and  which  was  thus  taken  as  favoring  the  anoaMMi 

view.    Whether  this  and  other  letters  were  gemmie 

or  not,  the  fact  remains  that  the  court  bislrapB  fid 

not  hentate  to  make  the  aged  man  their  standud- 

bearer.    It  used  to  be  thought  that  his  sriekUng  took 

place  at  the  end  of  the  "  whole  year  "  mentioned 

by  Athanasius.    But  the  Sirmian  "  synod  "  was  held 

before  Nov.,  357,  and  Hosius,  as  has  been  seen,  did 

not  oome  to  Sirmium  earlier  than  July  of  that  yar. 

He  must  have  given  way  to  the  emperor's  tlueiti 

soon  after  his  arrival — according  to  Faustinus  tod 

Marcellinus,  "  lest  he  should  suffer  hanishmwit "; 

and  Athanasius  expressly  says  that  his  detention  at 

Sirmium  was  "  in  place  of  banishment."    It  wu 

probably,  therefore,  to  use  him  in  the  capacity  of  a 

standard-bearer  that  Constantius  kept  him  there. 

The  attempts  to  prove  that  he  died  Aug.  27,  357, 

or  that  he  soon  recalled  his  assent,  are  unsuocenftiL 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  date  of  his  death;  and 

while  the  fact  of  his  weak  compliance  seems  onl^ 

too  well  proved,  it  is  scarcely  safe  to  attempt  to 

assign  its  motives,  or  to  reconcile  the  coorageooi 

finnness  of  the  letter  to  CJonstantius  with  the  ooiu>- 

tier-like  diplomacy  that  marks  alike  his  entianoe 

upon,  and  his  departure  from  the  stage  of  iustoiy. 

He  seems  to  have  had  no  importance  as  an  author. 

The  SenienticB  published  by  Pitra  (Analeda  men, 

V.  117),  imder  his  name  can  not  be  shown  to  be 

even  probably  his.  (F.  Loon.) 

BiBUoaRAPHT:   His  lettera,  pfBoeded  by  a  hkrtofiMl  boCm^ 

are  in  MPL,  viil  1300-32.    Commit:  P.  B.  Garni,  Xtfttah 

O^aehichU  von  Spamm,  il  1-300.  iii.  2,  ppi  484-4N,  B*- 

gensburc    1864-70;    A.  W.  W.  Dale,    iSvnod  qf  BMn, 

London,  1882;   O.  Seeck.  in  ZKO,  xrii  (1807),  l-n.Sl9- 

362;  TUlemont.  Mimoirm,  vii.  300-321.  711-716  ol  Ycbibi 

ed.;  Ceillier.  iiuteiira mcHm,  iii  302-308. 418-425;  Neute. 

ChriMiian  Church,  vol.    ii.    passim;     Hefeie.    ConeUuy$ 

9€hichle,  vol.  L  pcMsim,  Eng,   transL.    vols,  i-ii  fwnn; 

Harnack,  Dogma,  vol  iii  passim;   DCB,  iii  162-174  (de- 

taUed);  XL.  vi  20O-205. 

HOSIUS  (HOSS),  STAinSLAUS:  Bishop  of  Enn- 
land  and  cardinal;  b.  at  Cracow  Blay  5,  1504;  d.  at 

Capranica   (25  m.   n.n.w.   of  Rome), 

Earlier     Italy,   Aug.   5,    1579.     He  began  hs 

Life.       humanistic    studies    at    Cracow,  aod 

appears,  even  in  boyhood,  to  hive 
turned  away  from  the  world  in  exaggerated  fashicD. 
He  owed  his  advancement  to  Bishop  Tomicld  of 
Cracow,  whose  nephews  he  instructed  as  tutor. 
Among  his  Epistola  (published  by  the  Creoow 
Historical  Academy,  vol.  i.,  1879;  vol.  ii.,  1888) 
are  several  from  this  period — ^to  Dantiscus,  bishop 
elect  of  Cuhn,  written  at  Venice,  1530  (vol.  i.,  Epid, 
6);  to  the  governor  of  Bologna,  the  oelebrsted 
historical  writer  Francesco  Guiociardini  (i.  7; 
written  1532);  and  to  the  papal  legate  Campeggj 
(i.  8).  Upon  Hosius'  return  to  Poland  Tomioki 
employed  him  as  secretary,  and  after  the  bishop's 
death  (1535)  he  obtained  a  position  in  the  royv 
chancery.  Though  now,  by  the  acquisition  of  « 
canonry  of  Frauenburg,  in  possession  of  three  bene- 
fices, he  was  not  yet  a  priest;  and  not  untfl  1543, 
when  still  other  benefices  were  added,  did  he  deem 
it  tune  to  receive  ordination.    He  did  not  officiate 
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in  the  pastorate  aasigned  to  hlni  at  GoloiBbte,  claim- 
ing tliat  his  voioe  was  too  weak.  Nevertheless,  he 
rose  rapidly  in  the  spiritual  career.  In  1649  he 
became  bishop  of  Culm  by  command  of  King  Sigis- 
mund,  who  desired  to  send  hkn,  when  vested  with 
this  dignity,  to  King  Ferdinand  and  the  emperor. 
Hosius  returned  to  Poland  with  the  design  of  eup- 
preesing  the  EvangeUcals  there  also;  and  the  realisa- 
tion of  this  design  servcil  as  his  life-work.  In  1561 
he  was  transferred  to  the  bishopric  of  Ermland. 

His  first  achievement  in  this  direction  was  at  the 
Synod  of  Petnkau  (June,  1551),    He  required  the 

bishops,  one  and  all,  to  subscribe  to  a 

Establishes  Confemo  Jklei  cuihoUcm,  drawn  vip  by 

the  Coun-   himself,   which   was  publishrul   in   an 

terreforma-  expanded  form  at  Cracow  in  1553,  and 

tion  in      repeatedly    afterward.     This    was    to 

Poland,     offsiet  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and, 

in  particular,  to  combat  the  Evangel- 
ical tract  of  Secretary  B>icius  (Frycz  Modrzewski). 
De  emendanda  repuhlicay  dedicated  to  the  king.  By 
this  and  other  writings,  by  hLs  example,  and  by 
stringent  measures  Hosius  fanned  the  spirit  of 
strict  ecclesiaaticisra;  and  he  had  the  ground  wtH 
broken  throughout  the  country  when,  in  1555, 
Bishop  Lipomano,  of  Verona,  appeared  as  papal 
nuncio  to  restore  the  exclusive  eupremacy  of  the 
Roman  Confession  in  Poland.  The  Counterre format 
tion  was  first  carried  through  in  Ermland t  and  at 
Elbing  and  Danzig,  both  subject  to  Polish  sover* 
eignty,  Protestantism  was  promptly  repressed.  Hand 
in  hand  with  Lipomano,  Hasiua  next  proceeded  to 
act  in  Poland  proper.  That  a  helper  for  the  Evan- 
gelicals arose  in  Petrua  Paulus  Vergerius  (q.v.)r  who 
carried  on  hia  polemics  against  the  Catholics  from 
1556  to  1560^  availed  little.  A  second  antagonist 
of  Hosius,  the  Polish  Johannes  a  La^co  (q.v,),  was  of 
more  consequence;  but  unfortunately  his  exertions 
for  the  Protestant  cause  were  considerably  impeded 
by  the  contrary  action  of  Vergerius,  who  belonged 
to  the  *'  false  brethren  ''  mentioned  by  Johannes  in 
a  letter  to  Calvin  {CR,  Episi.  Calmni,  xvi.  4V5). 

At  the   curia  it  was  desired  to  incite   the  man 
who    so    effectively     coml>ated    Protestantism     in 

Polfttid  to   still  greater  activity;   and 

Later       Paul    IV.    (q.v.)    summoned    him    to 

Activity      Rome  in  155S.     The  pope  set  before 

and         him    {Epid.   Hosit,   ii,,  pp.  931,   954) 

Character,   three  tasks:    ameliorations  in   church 

affairs,  extirpation  of  heresy,  and 
preparation  for  the  renssembling  of  the  stispended 
CouncU  of  Trent.  Meanwhile,  at  Vienna  in  1560, 
he  was  to  confirm  in  the  Roman  faith  the  successor 
to  the  Austrian  throne,  Maximilian^  who  inclined 
to  Protestantism;  and  arrange  for  the  marriage  of 
a  second  son  of  the  emperor  with  Elizabeth  of 
England,  The  latter  design  miscarried,  but  tliat 
Hosius  wrovight  results  in  Vienna  satisfactory  to 
the  curia  appears  from  his  elevation  at  this  juncture 
to  the  rank  of  cardinal,  and  hb  nomination  as  one 
of  the  three  papal  presidents  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
reopened  in  1552.  Sarpi  has  no  high  estinmtion  of 
hia  fitness  for  this  post;  and  it  is  true  that  his 
peculiar  ability  lay  in  another  sphere;  namely,  that 
of  the  straightforward,  inexorable  suppression  of 
etics.    The  rest  of  hia  life  he  spent  partly  at  home 


and  partly  in  Rome.  From  1562  he  carried  on  the 
Ccjujiterreformation  most  uncom  promisingly  in 
Ermland,  at  Braunsbcrg,  at  Elbing,  and  in  all 
Poland.  The  measures  he  devised  as  bishop  of 
Ermland  and  as  member  of  the  Polish  Diet  were 
cleverly  rcenforced  by  his  literary  activity;  indeed » 
Hosius  occupies  foremost  rank  among  Roman  Cath- 
olic controversialists.  He  does  not  deserve  the 
ascription  of  "fundamental  dogmatist"  or  that 
of  a  "  master  in  theolog>^"  awarded  him  in  blind 
veneration  by  his  latest  biographer,  Canon  Eichhorn 
of  Frauenburg  (vol.  ii.,  pp.  563, 565) ,  In  his  polemics 
he  was  quite  unable  to  think  goofl  of  an  opponent; 
the  aspirations  of  the  heretics  were  prompted  by 
the  devil.  Tliis  point  of  view  appears  alike  in  his 
Confts^x2^  in  De  espresso  Dei  Vcrho^  and  in  the 
Confutatio  Protegomenon  Brenfii^  hia  chief  writings, 
which  are  accessible  in  the  Cologne  edition  of  his 
Opera  (1584),  with  a  large  number  of  letters  edited 
by  S.  Resciua.  It  is  signilicant  to  note  what 
Hosius  writes  in  a  letter  to  Cardinal  Lothringen 
concerning  the  Massacre  of  8t.  Bartholomew^  the 
tidings  of  which  afforded  him  '*  incredible  satis- 
faction (re€reationf:m)^  particularly  the  death  of 
Coligny,"  **  than  whom  I  doubt  if  the  world  has 
ever  produced  a  more  pestilential  man." 

K.  Ben  RATH. 

BiBLioGRAPtiY:  The  Opera  HoMi  appeared  in  Paria,  1562, 
Lyonft,  iS64,  Antwerp,  1566  A»d  167 J,  Venice,  1573;  tbo 
be«t  edition  is  by  S.  Resciua,  2  vok..  CoIc3«^ne,  1584.  Th« 
chief  Viia  m  by  8.  Reacius,  Rome,  1587,  Germ.  traniL  by 
J,  B.  Fickler,  Ingolstadt,  1591,  A  Jieoond  source  la  T. 
Treter,  Theatrum  virtutum  Stanittai  Ho»ii,  Rome.  16S8. 
New  material  wiia  cc»n»ult«d  in  A,  Eicbhorn,  Drr  erm- 
l&ndi^dli^  BiMrMof  urui  Kardinal  Staniilaut  Hotiwi,  2  vols., 
Mains,  1854-55,  Illustrntivu  and  biographical  detail 
wi)J  be  foimd  in  much  of  the  literature  under  Poland. 

HOSPINIAN^  RUDOLF;  Reformed  preacher  and 
theologian;  b.  at  Altorf,  in  the  canton  of  Zurich, 
Nov.  7,  1&47;  d,  at  Znrich  Man  11,  1625.  From 
1565  he  studied  at  tiie  tmiversities  of  Marburg  and 
Heidelberg.  In  1568  he  taught  at  Zurich  and 
preached  in  the  vicinity.  In  1576  he  became  head 
of  the  Schola  Carolina^  and  held  this  office  for 
nineteen  years,  w*ilhout  interrupting  hia  pastoral 
functions.  In  1588  he  was  appointed  archdeacon, 
and  in  1594  pastor  of  the  cathedral  of  Ovir  Lady, 
He  undertook  extensive  studies  in  church  history, 
desiring  to  show  the  papists  the  irrelevancy  of  their 
appeal  to  the  supposed  harmony  of  their  doctrines 
and  institutions  with  the  i>rimitive  Church,  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  baptism,  the  Lord's  Supper ^  the 
church  festivals,  fasting,  monastical  orders,  tlie 
rule  of  the  pope,  and  funerals.  There  appeared  in 
snc cession  De  ari^jine  ei  pTiigressu  riiuum  et  ceremo- 
niantm  ecchsiasticnrutn  (Zurich,  15S5);  De  tempi  is, 
koc  est  de  orxffine,  progressu  et  abtisu  temphrum.  ac 
omnio  rcrum  OTtinxum  ad  templti  pertinentium  (1587; 
revised  ed.,  16(J3);  De  monackiSf  seu  de  origi'ne  ri 
progrensu  Tncmachatus  ac  ordinum  monoMiicQrum, 
cquitum  militarium  iatn  sacronim  qMam  satularium 
omnium  { 1 5S8;  1609) ;  De  festis  Jiulaorum  et  Ethni* 
corum,  hoc  est  de  origine,  progressu,  ccremoniiB  et 
riiibus  festorum  diertim  Christranontm  (2  vols., 
1592-93;  enlarged  and  revised.  1611  and  1612); 
Historki  mcrnmerdaria  (2  vols.,  L598-1603),  the  first 
volume    directed    against    papistical    errors,    the 
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seoond  Ireating  the  iacfMDenlAl  dieputea  among 
Proleat&ntfl  under  tbe  title  De  origine  el  progrei*u 

c&ntrmiertim  mcramentaritE^  de  eana  Domini  inter 
Luth^anos  et  orikodo^it  T^^  ZwinglianoM  ei  Catvi- 
niat4ia  voeanif  ex&ri(B  ah  anna  1517  u«fii<  ad  annum 
IBli.  His  last  work  was  Hiatmia  Jesuitica  (1619; 
eontiniied  by  Ludwig  Luoius,  1032;  partial  Eng. 
tranal.,  The  JeMuiia  Manricr  of  Consecrating  PersanA 
and  Weapana  Emphy'd  /or  the  Afurd^ng  King*, 
and  PrinceXf  by  them  Accounted  Herdiev^  Londotit 
1 678 ;  Du  blin,  1 68 1 ) .  Of  his  polemical  works  againBt 
the  Lutherana  may  be  mentioned  bis  Concordia  di»- 
eorSf  aeu  de  arigine  €<  progre^su  formidw  cancordim 
Bergcneii  (1607),  which  was  directed  against  the 
Formula  of  Concord.  Leonard  Hutter,  of  Witten- 
bei^g,  answered  in  hh  Cancordia  cofwcn  (1614).  A 
collected  edition  of  Ho^pinian's  workB  appear^  at 
Geneva,  1681  (7  vob.)p  w^t'b  life  by  J.  H.  Heidegger, 
(E,  F.  KarlMOli^rO 

IIiblioohapht:  Th«  life  fay  S.  H,  li«i[lc«B«r  ii  used  by  P. 
BnylOi  Dviionw^  lliMlaticai  and  Criiical,  iii.  502-50S. 
Ltjtidoi],  173S;  ef.  NouveUe  biof/raj^it  ffHiirate*  xzv. 
211    K|q.,    P^th  185& 

HOSPITALERS    (HOSPITAL    BROTHERS    AND 

SISTERS) :  A  general  ienn  for  moukfi,  ntms,  canons, 
laymen,  or  knigbta  aplritual,  usually  bound  by  the 
Augustinian  rule,  who  devote  themselves  to  the  care 
of  the  sick  in  boHpitals.  If  closely  ©onnceted  with 
monastic  orders  or  canonri^,  they  are  subject  to  the 
bishop t  although  Bome  are  controlled  immediately 
by  the  Curia,  GeneraUy  B[ieaking,  they  do  not  take 
solemn  vows,  but  bind  themaelvea  lo  poverty  and 
hospitality,  as  well  as  to  the  care  of  the  Kick.  The 
hospitalers  probably  aro«e  in  the  early  Middb  Ages, 
though  there  is  little  direct  evidence  of  the  exiHtcnoe 
of  such  communities  independent  of  monasteries  of 
canon ries  before  the  criisadefl,  the  period  which  first 
evoked  the  chief  orders  and  fraternities  of  thiit  class, 
ami  gave  independence  to  muiiieipal  hospitals  which 
Ikad  prcviouiily  liecn  control kxl  liy  momurl erica* 
Certain  of  ibt'se  onU-rs  and  ctinpr**galions  are 
treate^l  iuHeparule  arlicles  (k^-p  AiJi>i*^izASTrt;  Alj:x- 

lANS;     ^iNTHONY,   SaINT,   OhI>KM8   cif;     B}<1THLEU£M- 

iTEs;  Chakity,  BnoTnERfl  of;  Cuoss,  Ohoebs  of 
the;  HiPPOLYTim,  Saint,  BiioTFtenrt  or  HuarjTAL- 
ERB  of;  HuMiLiATi;  John;  Saint,  Om>Eit  of  Hos- 
pitaler!^ of;  Sack  Brethren;   Teii tonic  ORnER; 

V  IN  TENT     ni     PaTIK     tsAINTi     WfJMEN,     CONOREGA- 

Tiosa  of).  The  following  are  le.s^^  prominent  orders 
of  men:  (1)  The  Hos^pitiik-rrt  of  Burgoa,  with  Cislrr- 
cian  rulCt  founded  in  Til 2  to  protect  pilgrims  to  St. 
James  of  ComposLclla,  in  H74  united  with  the 
Order  of  Calatrava;  (2)  Bridge  Brethren  {Fratrca 
ponUjlci'U),  saiil  to  have  been  eiitablisheil  by  St. 
Beua^et  in  117T  for  building  and  maintaining 
bridges  for  pilgrims,  but  probably  entirely  legend- 
ary, like  their  founder;  (3)  BrethrPti  of  St.  Jumes 
of  Hautpaa  (AUipaaaus),  near  Lucca,  founded  for 
a  flitnilar  purpose,  and  with  a  mother  bouse  near 
Luc^>  as  early  as  1127  and  a  Iloiiipital  of  St. 
Jamea  of  Hautpaa  founded  at  Park  ia  1322,  as 
well  as  other  houses,  suppre^sifcd  by  Pius  11.  in 
1450;  (4)  Penitential  Brethren  of  Brujisels;  (5) 
Hospitalers  of  Albrac  (Aubrae^  in  southern 
Auvergne);  (6)  Hospitalers  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception;     and     (7)     TricstincH,     or     Brethren 


of   Love,   founded    at   (ibent   by  Canon  Triert  in 
1810. 

The  following  are  minor  ordero  of  hospital  akteo, 

who  frequently  added  to  their  duties  as  boGpitilm 

the  education  of  girls,  the  c&re  of  orpham,  aod  the 

reformation  of  prostitutes:  (1)  Kims  of  the  Sidi 

(Saccaritt,  Sachdie$)^  corresponding  dosely  totht 

Sack  Bpethren^  with  a  hou«e  at  Pari*  beside  Sainl- 

Andr£  deis  Arcs,  which  is  still  oommemomted  bf  the 

Rue  Sachettes;    (2)  Hospital  Bisters  of  St.  Gervw^ 

who  controlled  the  hoipital  of  St.  Gervais,  iomM 

at  Paris  in  1171,  in  which  homeless  men  weref^vai 

shelter  and  care  for  three  days;  (S)  Hospital  Siitefi 

of  St.  C4itherine  {CaihMncilea),  AugUfftiniaa  Id  mh 

like  the  foregoing,  whoee  Hospital  of  St,  Cfttberi», 

founded  at  Paris  in  IISS,  was  for  women  vbttk 

Hospital  of  St.  Gervais  waa  for  men,  and  wbo  aki 

interred  those  who  died  in  prison  and  other  m- 

claimed  corpses;  (4)  the  Haudryettes,  or  Dauihtefl 

of  the  Asstimption,  established  about  1250  1^  dtf 

wife  of  fitienne  Haudry,  the  private  secfetMj  rf 

St.  Louis,  who  later  spread  throughout  Frauee,  And 

survived  until  the  Revolution;    (5)  Hospital  Sat^ra 

of  the  HAtcl-Dieu,  or  *'  Daughters  of  God  "  (fia 

de  Dieu),  who  supervised  the  great  hospital  of  Pari*; 

(G)  Hospital  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  August mlsis 

canoneases   who    controlled    the   hospital  bu^^^ 

Poligny  in  1212.     A  name  similar  to  the  last  iraa 

borne  by  other  canonesses  who  deiroted  lbeniir]:v'H 

to  hospital  work,  and  also  by  many  DOQ-Auguitiniui 

sisterhoods    in    Fran<^    (at    Abbeville,    Beauw 

Pontoise,  Cambrai,  and  elsewhere),  GenDan;^  ind 

other  countries.  (O.  Z0€£LEBt>1 

UiBLioaiiAPiiTS    Oo  the  HospitAl  Erothen:    F.  Harin.  « 

TQ.  xuviii  (1842>,  236  «qQ4    G.  H»l*im^r.  Gmdadii^ 

ktrehlitkm  Arm^np/Uot.  pp.    254    aqq..    Freibori,  1*Wl 

G.  UhJbani.  Du  ehrisUicke  iAehtMthAHffkeit  im  MMi^. 

pp.  85  eqq.,  199  tqq.,  2T8r-27Q,  468  aqq.,  Stult^rt.  IM 

Heimbtu^ber.  Onign   und   Kanffreoatiojt^n,   iL  iMJnv  wl 

Index,    "  HoKpitalit«r   ":     Helyot.    On£inr«    ndiiBiiigvs, 

vol.  ill.   poAftirn,     On  tbe  HDjppit^l  ^i«it«r9:    U,  du  Cvup. 

Di4    Wohithdtivk^itaHMtalten    dtr    dmtUidien   Barmh^ 

keit  tu  F^iri^^.  pp.  2S7  flQg,.  Mauii.  ISS7;    Little,  in  E^^ 

IliMtarwil  Rerietp.   Jan..    ]8©4,    pp.    121-1227    HelTOt,  itt 

*up„  voK  iv,  p&Mim;    Heimbucber,  ut  sup.,  In4ex.  '  tlo*~ 

pimliterinneri. " 

HOSPITALITY,  HEBREW,    See  Strasgee. 

HOSPITALS.     See  PKiL-iNTHROPY. 

HOSS^  ELIJAH  EMBREE:  Methodist  Epi^opai 
bishop;  b.  at  Jonesboro.  Tenn.,  Apr.  14.  1K4S.  ^^ 
Mft.^  educated  at  Ohio  Wesley  an  Uaivensity  aiwi 
Emory  and  Henry  College,  Emory,  Va.  (B.A.,  IS^^- 
He  entered  the  niinistry  in  1869,  and  after  holdioC 
pastorates  at  Jonesboro,  Tenn.,  Knosnille,  Tenn., 
Wan  Francitco,  Cal.  and  .\she\^lle,  >(.  C.  wad  presi- 
dent of  Martha  Wiwshington  College,  Abinplon.  Va-. 
from  1876  to  1881.  He  was  then  vice-pft^ident  of 
Emory  and  Henry  College  until  1886,  and  proffssor 
of  church  history  in  Vanderbilt  University,  N'a^b- 
ville.  Tenn.,  from  1R86  to  1890.  In  1S90^19(K  be 
wjis  editor  of  The  Christian  Adi^ocaie,  and  in  1903 
was  elected  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episeopal 
C h n reh .  Son ih ,  He  was  a  membe r  of  the  ecuniei^csl 
eonferenees  of  1891  and  190L 

HOSSBACH,  PETER  WILHELM;  German  tiseo- 
logian:  b.  at  Neustadt-on-the-Dosse  (45  m.  n.v.  of 
Berlin)  Fek  20,  1784;    d.  at  Berlin  Apr.  7,  IS16. 
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Ilr  was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Halle  and 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  and  from  LSOG  to  IS  15  be 
officiated  as  private  tutor,  as  conrector  at  the  gyin- 
nasium  at  PrenzliiUf  and  as  pastor  at  Pliinitz-on- 
lUe-Dosse.  In  1815  he  was  appointed  minister  at 
a  miUtary  academy  in  Berlin;  and  in  1821  became 
third  preacher  at  the  Jenisalem  Church  of  that  city. 
He  was  the  author  of  Johann  Valentin  A^uircti  und 
aein  Zeitalter  (Berlin,  IS  19)  and  Philipp  Jakob 
Spener  und  mm  ZeU  (2  vols.,  182S),  two  works 
which  establi»hetl  lus  reputation  as  a  church  his- 
torian of  rank.  He  alao  published  numerous  collec- 
tions of  sennons  which  enjuyed  wide  popularity, 
and  the  first  of  these  was  dedicate-d  to  Schleier- 
macber,  with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  intimate 
friendship.  (W.  HoLLKNeERGf.) 

HOST:  The  consecrated  bread  or  wafer  used  in 
tlie  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  Latin 
hoi^ia  (properly  "  feast  of  sacrifice,  sacrificial  offer- 
ing **)  is  used  even  as  early  as  Cyprian  {De  itnitate 
tcdesitt,  xvii.)  to  denote  the  bread  employed  by  the 
priest  in  celebrating  the  Eucharist.  According  to 
the  definite  formulation  of  the  Roman  doctriue  of 
the  sacrifice  in  the  Mass  (q.v.),  this  designation  was 
properly  applicid^le  only  to  the  br<md  traUBubstan- 
tiated  by  the  priest  into  the  botly  of  Chrisit,  wherea^i 

I  the  name  Qbl<ikt  (origitiatiog  in  I  he  custom  of  liaving 
the  natural  products  supplieHj  by  members  of  the 
OODgregation),  which  was  likewise  applied  to  the 
sacramental  bread,  belonged  to  the  uiiconsecratcd 

I  elements.  That  in  the  primitive  Church  the  bread 
in  use  for  the  Lord's  Sup(X?r,  and  turnisl\ed  by  the 
congregation,  was  the  leavened  bread  which  served 
for  food  is  not  to  be  doubted.  But  while  the  East- 
ern Church  retained  the  leaveneil  bread,  unleavened 
bread  l>ecame  customary  in  the  Western  Church 
from  the  ninth  century,  and  gained  exclusive  prev- 
alence. The  bread  originally  liad  a  round,  Hat  shape, 
though  sometimes  it  was  in  the  form  of  a  large  round 
disk,  perforated  in  the  center.  From  the  eleventh 
century  the  present  srradl  fonn  of  the  host  appears; 

I  and  this  was  the  form  best  adapted  to  the  proper 

niierifioe  of  the  mass,  wherein  the  priest  alone  com- 

■  municated . 

The  sacramental  wafers  were  quite  early  marked 
with  the  sign  of  the  cross.  At  a  later  period  there 
occur  particular  synribols,  figures,  the  letters  alpha 
and  omega,  and  images  of  Christ.  In  1S34  the  Con- 
gregation of  Rites  appointed  the  emblem  of  the 
crucifix.  In  early  times  the  bread  was  zealously 
prepared  by  devout  men  and  women;  but  after  the 
adoption  of  the  small  host  (of  pure  wheat  ilour, 
without  any  a4^^1mLxture)  it  de  vol  veil  upon  the 
monks,  and  called  for  the  most  painstaking  care 
in  the  process. 

The  Lutheran  Church  accepted,  without  hesita- 
tion, the  use  of  the  host  for  the  eucharistic  festi%ai. 
Luther  retained  the  wafers  for  the  very  reason  tlmt 
he  was  offended  by  the  rude  ecom  of  certain  fanatical 
spirits  (e.g.,  Munzer;  cf.  Werke,  Erlangen  ed., 
Tcxxi.  329).  Johann  Gerharxl  (Loci,  xxi.,  chap>  vii.) 
vindicated  their  use,  though  not  rejecting  the  use 
of  other  bread.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Reformed 
Church  vehemently  combated  the  employment  of 
wafers,  although  Calvin  and  Butzer  had  undertaken 


no  alterations  in  this  respect.  Subsequently,  hovv- 
e%er,  the  use  of  wafers  was  occasionally  known  in 
Reformed  congregations.  Georq  Rietschel. 

BtauoQUxravi  UingtuLtn,  Oriffinet,  XV,  U,.  H  5-G  (where 
the  hist^ary  is  traced  and  the  literature  given);  E.  Mar- 
iano, De  antiquit  ecck4nw  ritilms,  I.,  chap,  iii.,  art.  7,  iv., 
book  IL,  tihap.  iv..  H  5-6,  4  vols.,  Bassaiiio,  1788;  J.  A. 
Schmid.  De  oblatia  eucharistiut,  Hetimtacit,  1733;  J.  C. 
W,  Augujti,  DenkwQrdigkeiUn,  viii.  1274  nqti.,  Leipsic, 
1826;  F.  X.  Kraujt.  Keat-Kncyklopadie  dcr  ehrxatlithen 
AUeHhiimer,  2  voI§,,  Freiburg,  1886;    KL,  vL  307-310, 

HOTTINGER,  hot'tmg-er,  JOHANN  HEINRICH: 

St'tuitic  scholar,  professor  in  Zurich;  b.  at  Zuricli 
Mar,  10,  1620;  d.  there  June  5,  1G07.  Provided 
with  a  public  stipend,  he  studied  Semitic  Unguages 
and  theology  in  Groningen  under  GomaruB,  Heinrich 
Alting,  and  Pasor,  and  in  Leydeti  under  Jacob 
Alting  and  Gohus.  He  because  private  tutor  in  the 
house  of  GoliuB,  but  in  1642  returned  to  Zurich, 
where  he  was  appointed  professor  of  church  history 
and  later  al^o  of  Semitic  languages.  In  1655  he 
received  a  call  to  Heidelberg  to  restore  churches 
and  schools  after  the  hea\^  afBictionn  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War.  and  to  reestablish  the  theological 
faculty.  Hifl  main  activity  was  <li reeled  toward 
the  revival  of  Hebrew  and  cognate  languages.  In 
1 H543  he  was  electee  i  re  cto  r  of  t  he  i i  u i  ver^i t  y .  I  n  1  GCi  t 
he  returned  to  Zurich,  He  accepted  a  call  to  Leyden, 
but,  with  three  of  his  children,  was  drowned  in  the 
river  Limmat  bt*fore  he  hml  arraeif^ed  his  affairs  to 
leave  Zurich,  He  published  Exercitaii&nes  Anli- 
MorimaniE  (Zurich^  ItVH)^  a  defense  of  the  Hebrew 
text  of  Scripture  against  the  Oratorian  Morinus,  ^ 
who  had  tried  to  disparage  the  Hebrew  text  in  the 
interest  of  the  Roman  Catholics;  Erftt^matum  lingum 
mncifF  (1647),  a  small  Hebrew  grammar  for  the  use 
of  sc)iOols;  Thesaunts  philologicus  seu  ckim?  scrip- 
lurtE  (IG49),  a  sort  of  introduction  to  the  Old  Tei*- 
tament;  Huiaria  ecdenoMica  Novi  Tesiajtunii  (9 
V ots. ,  1651 S7 ) ;  H  istoria  oHenialis  (1651);  Mdhodus 
leijetidi  historias  Hdvdimn  (1654);  Smt^mn  orientale 
€t  prompiuarium  «it*e  biblioOieca  orientalis  (1657  and 
1658);  GrammnUca  quatiior  lingtianim  Hebraicxgf 
Chaldaiew,  St/ri-ae(Fy  ci  Arabica  harmonica  (1658); 
L^iyTrwhg^icum  fwienlah  sim  lexicon  hannanicum 
heptaghtton  (Frankfort,  1661);  Arehwologia  orien- 
talis (Heidelberg,  1662);  Bibiiothei:uriun  mve  trac- 
tatus  de  officio  b^iothecarii  (Zurich,  1664). 

(Emil  Eqli.) 

Bibliooiiaprt:  The  chief  source  of  knowledge  i«  J,  H. 
Heidegger,  HiMtoria  de  vita  ct  o&iiu  Johann  Heinrich  Hot- 
tinffer,  Zurich,  imi.  Connult:  H.  Steiner,  Vrr  ZUrch^ 
Profe9»oT  J    II.  HoiUngrr  %n  IleideibttQ  1866-61.  ib.  1880, 

HOTimGER,  JOHANN  JAKOB:  1.  Professor  in 
Zurich,  son  of  Jolmnn  Heinrich  Hottinger  (q*v.); 
b.  ut  Zurich  Dec.  1,  1652;  d.  there  Dec.  18,  1735. 
He  wiis  a  pupil  of  the  three  fathers  of  the  Helvetic 
Consensus,  Heidegger  in  Zurich,  Gernler  in  Ba^el, 
and  Turret  in  in  Geneva,  in  16S0  he  becatne  pastor 
at  Stallikon,  in  the  canton  of  Zurich,  16SG  assistant 
preacher  of  the  cathedral  in  Zurich,  and  in  1698 
professor  of  theology.  Some  of  his  historical  works 
are  still  of  value,  such  as  his  books  on  the  Pietist ic 
movement  in  Zurich  from  1689  to  1717  and  on  the 
history  of  the  Farmuhi  Con^^cnsuM  (Latin  and  Ger- 
man, 1723).  His  principal  work  is  Helvetiache 
Kirckengeschicht€  (4  vols.,  Zurich,  1698-1729). 
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2.  Grandson  of  the  preceding,  professor  of  history 
in  Zurich;  b.  at  Zurich  May  18,  1783;  d.  there 
May  17,  1860.  He  continued  Johann  von  Miiller's 
Oeachichte  der  Eidgenossen  wdhrend  der  Zeiten  der 
Kirchentrennung  (2  vols.,  Zurich,  1825-29),  and 
wrote  a  biography  of  Zwingli  (1842). 

(Emil  Eoli.) 
Bibuoorapht:    J.  J.  LavBter.  Oratio  inaugtiralu  .  .  .  vita 

J.  J.  HoUino0ri,  Zurich,  1736;  ADB,  xiii.  193-195. 

HOUBIGANT,  ha"bi"g(lft',  CHARLES  FRAN- 
COIS: French  Biblical  scholar;  b.  in  Paris  1686; 
d.  there  Oct.  31, 1783.  He  entered  the  Congregation 
of  the  Oratory  in  1704,  and  subsequently  taught  in 
the  colleges  of  the  order  at  Marseilles  and  Soissons. 
In  1722  he  was  called  to  Paris  to  conduct  the  con- 
ferences of  St.  Magloire.  As  a  result  of  overwork 
in  this  position  he  became  ill  and  almost  totally 
deaf.  He  then  devoted  himself  with  remarkable 
energy  to  the  study  of  Semitic  languages,  till  a  fall 
robbed  him  of  his  intellectual  faculties  toward  the 
end  of  his  long  career.  His  principal  works  are: 
Racinea  Hihraiques  (Paris,  1732);  Prolegomena  in 
Scripturam  scLcram  (1746);  and  Biblia  Hebraica  cum 
criiicia  et  versume  Laiina  (4  vols.,  1753),  of  which 
the  Latin  version  also  appeared  separately  under 
the  title  Veteria  Teatamenti  versio  nova  (5  vols.,  1753). 
This  work,  which  is  printed  without  vowel-points, 
is  based  upon  the  text  published  in  1705  by  Eber- 
hard  van  der  Hooght.  The  entire  work  was  pub- 
lished at  the  expense  of  the  Oratory. 
Bibliooraprt:  Cadry,  in  MagaHn  eneydopSdique,  vol.  iii.. 
May.  1806;  G.  W.  Meyer.  GesehiehU  der  Sekrifterkl&rung, 
iv.  164.  264-265.  6  vols..  GOttingen.  1802-08;  KL,  vl 
314-315;    Lichtenberger.  ESR,  vi.  386-388. 

HOUGHTON,  LOUISE  SEYMOUR:  Protestant 
Episcopalian;  b.  at  Piermont,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  22,  1838. 
She  was  educated  privately  and  at  Utica  Female 
Seminary,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1872-75  was  in 
Europe,  where  she  became  interested  in  the  McAU 
Mission  (q.v.).  Besides  being  connected  with  the 
English  department  of  Vassar  College  in  1892-95, 
she  was  literary  editor  (1888-89).  associate  editor 
(1889-98),  and  editor-in-chief  (1899-1902)  of  the 
New  York  Evangelist,  and  from  1902  to  1904  asso- 
ciate editor  of  the  Christian  Work  and  Evangelist, 
She  was  a  charter  member  and  first  vice-president 
of  the  Jacob  A.  RiLs  Neighborhood  Settlement  from 
1889  to  1904,  and  has  been  corresponding  secretary 
of  the  New  York  auxiliary  of  the  McAll  Mission 
since  1888  and  a  director  of  the  American  McAll 
Association  since  1896.  In  theology  she  belongs  to 
the  Broad  Church.  Among  her  numerous  publica- 
tions special  mention  may  be  made  of  the  following: 
The  Sabbath  Month  (Philadelphia,  1879) ;  Life  of  David 
Livingstone  (1881);  The  Bible  in  Picture  and  Story 
(New  York,  1889);  The  Life  oj  Christ  in  Picture  and 
Story  (1890);  From  Olivet  to  Patmos  in  Picture  and 
Story  (1891);  Cruise  of  the  "  Mystery  "  in  McAU 
Mission  Work  (1891);  The  Log  of  the  ''  Lady  Gray  " 
(1896);  TeUing  Bible  Stories  (1905);  Hebrew  Life 
and  Thought  (Chicago,  1900);  and  The  Russian 
Grandmother's  Wonder  Tales  (New  York,  1906). 
She  has  abo  translated,  among  other  works,  Paul 
Sabatier's  "  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  "  (New  York, 
1895);  E.  Stapfer's  "  Jesus  Christ  "  (3  vols.,  1896- 
1898);  and  Aiij^uste  Sabjitior's  **  Religions  of  Au- 
thority and  Ileligious  of  the  Spirit  "  (1903). 


HOURS,     CAlfONICAL.     See    Breviabt;  Ca- 
nonical HouBs;  and  Vbspbbs. 

HOUSE,  THE  HEBREW,  AND  ITS  APPOINT- 
MENTS: The  limestone  hills  of  Palestine  abound  in 
natural  caves,  which  served  the  prim- 
Form,      itive   inhabitants   as   dweUing-plaees. 

Material,  By  enlarging  these  caves  and  endooDg 
etc  them  in  front  by  a  stone  wall,  a  fomi  i 
bouse  was  graduaUy  evolved,  standing 
partly  free  and  partly  hollowed  out  in  the  rodL 
Examples  have  been  found  in  ancient  Jerusalem, 
on  the  slopes  of  the  eastern  hill.  The  Canaanita 
had  regularly  constructed  houses,  but  caves  long 
continued  in  use  in  certain  portions  of  the  land,  as 
at  Bait  Jibrin  and  Derat  (Edrei).  Jerome  affinm 
that  the  Idumeans  dwelt  in  caves,  because  of  the 
heat.  In  the  Old  Testament  caves  are  mentioned 
as  places  of  refuge  in  time  of  war  and  the  like 
(Judges  vi.  2,  xv.  8  sqq.;  I  Sam.  xiii.  6,  xiv.  11). 
They  were  used  also  for  cattle  and  as  tombs.  Hoiue 
architecture  was  influenced  by  the  climate  and  the 
nature  of  the  country.  The  former  made  neoessaiy 
protection  from  the  sun  and  rain,  and  also  cool. 
cellar-like  rooms;  at  the  same  time  it  permitted 
light  and  airy  structures.  Since  the  land  did  not 
afford  abundance  of  timber,  buildings  were  neoes^ 
sarily  either  of  stone  or  brick;  the  former  was  used 
in  the  mountainous  part  of  the  country,  where  the 
easily  worked  limestone  provided  good  building 
material,  and  the  latter  in  the  plains,  where  day 
bricks  were  dried  in  the  sim.  In  the  excavations 
(at  Taanach,  for  instance)  it  has  been  found  that 
the  simplest  form  of  construction  was  with  small 
stones  set  in  clay,  making  so  compact  a  mass  that 
no  single  block  can  be  detached  from  the  ruing. 
Regularly  formed  clay  bricks,  measuring  nineteen 
and  a  half  by  thirteen  inches,  or  thirteen  by  thirteen, 
constituted  an  advance  upon  this  primitive  material 
in  a  second  form  of  building.  A  third  style  of  house 
was  of  small  unhewn  stones  carefidly  fitted  together. 
These  houses  were  small,  at  most  thirteen  feet  in 
width.  In  larger  buildings  it  was  customary  to 
construct  the  lower  courses  of  the  wall  with  medium- 
sized  unhewn  stones  and  to  finish  with  courses  of 
brick,  hewn  stones  being  used  only  for  temples  and 
palaces  (I  Kings  vii.  9  sqq.;  Isa.  ix.  10).  Plastering 
with  lime  was  known  at  an  early  period  (Ezek.  v^ 
10,  etc.),  though  clay  was  the  more  usual  material 
(Lev.  xiv.  41).  Foundation  sacrifice  (performed  by 
immuring  human  beings  in  the  foundations  during 
construction)  is  proven  by  excavations  to  have  been 
employed  in  Palestme  and  by  the  Israelites.  I  Kings 
xvi.  34  refers  to  this  custom.  Later  the  sacrifice 
was  symboUcal  only,  lamps  and  dishes  being  sub- 
stituted for  human  beings.  The  so-called  leprosy 
of  houses  (Lev.  xiv.  33-57)  has  not  been  8atisfa^ 
torily  explained.  Nitroxis  efflorescence  has  been 
thought  of,  and  also  fungus  growths,  such  as  appear 
on  weather-beaten  stones  and  walls. 

The  roofs  of  smaller  buildings  were  made  by  laying 
poles  across  the  walls  and  covering  them  with 
branches  and  brush,  over  which  a  thick  layer  of 
earth  was  trodden  down  and  the  whole  then  cov- 
ered with  another  layer  of  clay  and  straw.  In  the 
case  of  stone  buildings  arched   roofs  were  in  use 
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at  an   early  period;    at  first   the   false  arch,   and 
later  the  true  one.    Such  bea\^^  structures  required 
strong  foundations,  and   these    rested 
on  the  rock  or  were  at  least  carried 
to  a  considerable  depth.     On  the  out- 
side   the    arched    roof  was   built    out 
so    as    to  form   a  level    roof- terrace. 
A  stairway  led  directly  from   the   court    to   the 
'toof,     which     was     a     favorite     place    of     resort 
(Judges    xvl.    27;    Josh.    ii.    6:    II   Sam.   xi.    2^ 
liia.  xxii.   1),   where   the  dwellers   often   slept   in 
the  summer  (1  Sam.  ix.  25  Septuagint),  and  a  booth 
often   aPForded   protection   against  the  sun's   rays 
KII  Sam.  xvi.  22;    Neh.  viii.  IG).    For  this  reason 
khe  law  recjuired  thsit  the  roof  should  be  surrounded 
prith  a  battlement  (Deut.  xxii.  S);    nevertheless,  it 
%as  easy  to  leup  from  one  roof  to  another  and  so 
paflB  along  entire  streets  (Mark  xiii.  15),    The  or- 
dinary hou^  consisted  only  of  a  single  room;  the 
niore  pretentious  had  also  an  upper  room  (II  Sam. 
xviii.  33;    I  Kings  xvii.  19;    II  Kings  iv.  10);    the 
houses    of   the    rich    contained    several    rooms — a 
reception-room  at  the  entrance,,  a  special  sleeping- 
Toom*  the  women's  apartment  in  the  interior,  and 
fibers  (II  Sara.  iv.  7;   I  Kings  i.  15;  Jer.  xxxvi,  22; 
(Amos  iii.  15).    The  low  wooden  door  (Prov.  xvii.  19; 
fn  the  Hauran  the   door  was   often  a  stone  slab) 
turned  on  a  mortice  fitting  into  a  socket  in  the 
threshold,  which  wjis   usually  of  stone   (I    Kings 
vii,  50;    Prov.  xxvi.    14).     It   was   fastened   with 
rA  bolt  which   could  be    thromi    back    by   a    key, 
it  her  from  the  inside  or  outside.     At    the    door- 
its  was  the  place    of   the  household-gods,  and 
magic  signs  for  protection  against  evil  spirits 
re   also  afhxed   to   them  (Isa.  Ivii.  8).    In  the 
ah weh- worship  a  sentence   from    the  torah  was 
(Deut.  vi.  9);   to  the  posts  was  also   applied 
,e  blood  of  the  paschal  lamb  (Ex.  xii.  7).     The 
iloor  was    a    simple    coating    of    clay.     The  'win- 
dows^  which   were  not  numerous,  were  provided 
with    wooden  lattices,    as    at    the    present    day 
(Judges  V.  28;  I  Kings  vi.  4;  II  Kings  i.  2). 

The  increasing  luxury  of  the  dwellings  was  shown 
oot  only  in  their  greater  si^e  (Jer.  xxii.  14),  but, 
above  all.  in  the  materia!  employed  for 
Adornment  their  construction — hewn  stones  (Amos 
and        v.   11)  for  the  walls,  painted  decora- 
Furniture,   tions  on  the  latter  (Jer.  xxii.  14),  olive 
or  cedar  wood  for  the  doors  and  for 
wainscoting  (I  Kings  vi.  31,  cf.  x,  27;  Jer.  xxii.  14; 
Hag.  i.  4),  ornamented  with  ivory  and  adorned  with 
carvings  (I  Kings  vi.  IS,  xxii,  39;    Amos  iii.  15)^ 
I  wooden  planks  for  flooring,  and  the  like  (I  Kings 
\fr\.  15).     The  Greco- Roman  style  of   architecture 
llsed  in  the  Hellenic  f^eriod  was  confined  to  the 
^rger  build  in  f^s.    The  furnishing  of  the  house  con- 
fisted,  according  to  II  Kings  iv.  10,  principally  of 
if  our  articles:  couch,  table,  chair  ^  and  Ump,    M  an 
air  life  was  favored  by  climatic  conditions,  the 
melite  required  but  few  conveniences  in  his  house^ 
was,  to  him,  primarily  a  resting-place  for  the 
,;  in  the  day-time  he  was  usually  outside.     X 
■or  sleeping  was  as  unknown  to  him  as  io  the 
mt  fellahin;   he  wrapped  himself  in  his  mantle 
:.  xxii.  26;    Deut.  xxiv,   1*1)  and  lay  upon  the 
ir  or  upon  a  pallet.    The  couch  of  the  weU* to-do 


served  as  a  sofa  upon  which  they  sat  at  table,  with 
crossed  legs  {I  Sam.  xx,  25;  Ezek.  xxiii.  41),  and 
as  a  bed  for  the  sick  (Gen.  xlvii.  31;  I  Sam.  xix,  13 
sqci.);  in  later  times  it  was  also  used  as  a  bed  at 
night  (Job  vii.  13;  Ps.  vi.  6).  It  consisted  of  a 
siiuple  wooden  framework  with  a  cover;  among 
the  rich  it  w^as  inlaid  w4th  ivory  and  otherwise  or- 
namented (Cant,  iii.  10;  Amos  vi.  4)  and  bedecked 
with  rich  coverings  (Prov.  vii.  16).  The  wooden 
table  was  quite  low,  and  the  ordinary  family  sat 
about  it  at  meal-time,  crouching  on  the  floor;  people 
of  higher  station  used  chairs  or  sofaa  around  a  higher 
table  (Judges  i.  7;  I  Sam.  xx.  5),  and  this  gradually 
became  the  common  usage.  The  chair,  in  its  sim- 
plest form,  had  neither  back  nor  arms;  the  more 
pretentious  armchairs  of  the  higher  classes  may 
have  been  similar  to  those  of  the  Assyrians,  of  which 
representations  exist.  The  lamps  preser\'ed  the 
same  form  to  the  Greek  period^a  flat,  open  saucer 
with  the  edge  t>ent  upward  to  form  a  mouth  for  the 
wick.  Many  such  lamps  have  been  found  in  the 
exc4ivations,  amoug  them  some  interesting  speci- 
mens with  seven  mouths;  they  were  placed  on  an 
earthenware  base.  In  the  Greek  period  the  closed 
lamp  cjime  into  use.  To  these  four  articles  may  be 
added  the  coal- pan,  by  means  of  which  the  rooms, 
at  \ewit  those  of  the  better  classes,  were  heated  (Jer* 
xxxvi.  22) .  Some  menus  of  heating  is  very  necessary 
in  the  motmtainous  part  of  the  country  during  the 
winter,  I.  Benzingeh. 

BiuLiooRAfHT:  BeQiinger,  Arch&oiagic ;  Nowa^ck,  AreJui- 
oktgie ;  A.  C.  E.  Edersheim,  Skeichrt  tif  JetritA  Stxial 
Life,  pp.  »3-9fl,  London,  1870;  H.  B.  Tristrnm.  EoMlern 
Cuaiofn*  in  BibU  LandM^  pp.  0CK98,  London,  1894;  E. 
Day.  Social  Life  of  the  H^brvm,  New  \ork,  1901;  DB, 
ii.  430-436  (good);  EB.  ii.  2129-33;  JE.  vi,  485-4i<6. 
llluiPtrattvo  matter  from  Ejypt  wiJl  b«  found  in  A.  Erm&n, 
Lift  in  Ancieni  Egypt,  pp.  167-199,  London.  1894,  Much 
matenal  of  r&lue  ia  contained  in  the  ZBPY  and  also  in 
tbe  PEF  Quarietly  StaUmentM,  aspecIaJly  those  numbera. 
which  denJ  with  excavations, 

HOUSE  COMMUNION,  PRIVATE  COBOTUNIOH. 
See  Lord's  i5uppEK|  V.,  §  2. 

HOVEY,  huv'g,  ALVAHt  Baptist;  b.  at  Greene, 
N.  Y.,  Mar.  5,  1820;  d.  at  Newton  Centre,  Mass., 
Sept.  6,  1S*03»  He  was  educated  at  Dartmouth  €<>l» 
lege  (B.A.p  1844),  and  after  being  principal  of  New 
London  Academy ,  N.  H*  ( 1844-45) ,  entered  Newton 
Theological  Institution,  from  which  he  was  grad- 
iiated  in  1S4S.  He  then  preaciied  for  a  ye^ir  at  New 
Gloucester^  Me,,  and  in  1849  returned  to  Newton 
Theological  Institution,  where  he  was  librarian  and 
instructor  in  Hebrew  (1849-55),  and  professor  of 
church  history  (1853-55).  In  1855  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  theology  and  Christian  ethics^ 
a  position  which  he  retained  until  1900,  when  he 
retired  from  active  life.  From  1868  to  1900  he  was 
also  president  of  Newioa  Theological  Institution, 
Besides  translating  F.  M.  Perthes'  Life  of  St.  Chry- 
aostom  (in  collaboration  with  D.  B,  Ford;  Boston, 
1854)  and  editing  The  Complete  Commentary  on 
the  New  Testajneni  (7  vols.,  Philadelphia,  1881-90), 
to  which  be  bimaetf  contributed  the  volumes  on 
John  (1885)  and  Galatians  (1S90)»  he  wrote  The 
Life  of  Rev.  Isaac  BackuM  (Boston,  1858);  The  State 
of  the  Impenitent  Dead  (1859);  The  Miracles  of 
Chritt  o«  Attested  by  the  Emngelists  (1864);    The 
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Scriplural  Law  of  Divorce  (Philadelphia,  1HG6) ;  GtMl 
wiih  Us;  or,  The  Frn'stm und  Worko/Chrid  (Boston, 
1872)  I  N&rmol  Class  MantMd  (in  ooUaboratioo  with 
J.  M.  Oragory;  Philadelphia ^  1873);  Hdi^on  and 
the  Stale  (Boston,  18^4)  j  The  Dodrim  o/lAc  Higher 
ChriUian  Life  Compared  mih  the  Teachings  of  the 
Holy  Si^piures  (i876)i  Manual  of  Sy^ieTnaiie 
Theology  and  Christian  Ethics  (1877);  BihHeal 
Eachaiohgy  (Philadelphia,  1888);  Studiee  in  Ethic* 
and  Reli^wn  (Boston,  1892);  Chridian  Teaching 
and  Life  (Phitadelphist  1S95);  and  Barnae  Seare^  a 
Chrieiian  Educator  {Boston,  1903). 

HOW,  WILLIAM  WALSHAMi  CTiurch  of  Eng- 
land, bishop  of  Wakefield;  b.  al  Shrewsbury  (38 
m.  s.  of  Chester),  Shropflhire,  Dec.  13,  1823;  d.  m 
the  weal  of  Ireland  Aug.  10^  1897.  He  was  educated 
at  Wjidhjun  College,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1845),  and  was 
ordered  deaean  in  1846  and  ordained  priest  in  the 
following  year.  He  was  sticcessively  curate  of  St. 
(Seorge's,  Kidderminster  (1846^8),  and  of  Holy 
Crofia,  Shrewsbury  (lS48-^d),  and  rector  of  Whit^ 
tington  (1851^79).  lie  was  likewise  diocesan  m- 
spector  of  schools  in  1852-70,  rural  dean  of  Osweatry 
in  1853-79,  prebeniUry  of  Llanfynydd  and  chan- 
ceUor  of  St.  Asaph's  Cathedral  in  1859-88,  select 
preacher  at  Oxford  in  1868-69,  proctor  of  the  dioce«e 
of  St.  Asaph  in  1809-79,  and  examining  chaplain  to 
the  bishop  of  Lichfield  in  1878-79.  After  having 
decUned  no  Icsa  than  five  bishoprics,  a  eanonry,  and 
three  important  livings,  he  accepted  the  suflTragan 
see  of  Bedford,  with  episcopal  supervision  of  El&st 
Loudon,  and  was  consecrated  in  1879,  drawing  his 
income  from  the  rectorate  of  St.  Andrew  Under- 
shaft  and  St.  Mary  Axe,  and  from  the  prebend  of 
Urondesbury  in  St.  Paul's  Calhctlral^  all  of  which 
he  held  from  1879  to  lftH8.  In  the  latter  year  be 
was  translated  to  the  newly  created  see  of  Wake- 
fielrL  While  in  East  London  he  took  a  keen  interest 
in  the  spiritual  ttpbuilding  of  his  diocese  and 
ff  Hint  led  the  Ea-st  London  Church  Fund,  for  which 
hi'  raistnl  large  sums.  Amon^  his  numerous  w  ritiugs 
st>t*eial  mention  may  lie  marie  of  liis  Daily  Family 
PraytTs  for  Churchfmn  (Lfmdon,  1832);  Plain 
Wordti  (4  stTies,  1859-80);  Psalm  It.:  A  CourM  of 
Se  aeti  L  f.nt€  n  Led  iires  ( 1 86 1 ) ;  Tveni  y-fou  r  Practical 
Serifitms  (1861);  Commentary  on  thi'  Four  Goepek 
(4  vob.,  IH63-68);  Pastor  in  Parochia  (1868); 
Manual  for  ike  Holy  Communion  (1808);  Privaie 
Life  a nd  M in  i^i rai io nsofa  Parish  Priest  ( 1 873 ) ;  The 
Rcmsian  of  the  RubricB  (l87Sj;  Holy  Communion 
Companion  (18H2);  Lectures  on  Pastoral  Work 
(1883);  Notes  on  the  Church  Sermce  (1884);  Words 
of  Good  Cheer  (1S!S.^);  Kmrnilcdgc  of  God^  anil  Other 
Scrmomt  (1892);  and  The  Closed  Door:  InatrucMara 
(rnd  Afeditaiians  given  ai  Retreats  ami  Quitt  Days 
(1898),  Bishop  How  was  rIso  an  excelleni  writer 
of  hymns,  ami  besides  revL^mg  Mrs.  C.  Drock-s 
Children's  Hymn  Book  (London,  18M  L  assisted 
T.  B.  Morrcll  in  preparhii:  Psoim^  and  Hymns  (Lon- 
don. 1854).  and  wtis  one  of  the  compilers  of  Church 
Hymns  (1S71).  His  own  hymns  are  collected  in  his 
Poems  and  Hymim  (London,  1886).  Among  them 
some  of  the  best- known  are  "0  Jesu,  Thou  art 
standing;"  "For  all  the  Saints  who  from  their 
laboura  rest;^'  *"We  give  Thee  but  Thine  own;" 


•'  Lord,  Thy  children  guide  and  keep;*'  "0  Holy 
Lord,  content  to  live; "   "  O  Word  of  God  lom- 
nate;"  "Who  is  this  so  weak  and  helpless?"  and 
*'  Before  Thine  awful  presence,  Lord." 
Blbuoorafht:  F.  D.  How,  Buihop  WaUham  Hov:  A  Mmh 

oir  (London.  1808);    8.  W.  Duffield,  Engluk  Hymna,  p. 

442.  New  York,  1886;  Julian,  Htfrnndooy,  p.  MO;  DNB, 

supplement,  iii  1-2. 

HOWARD,  EDWARD  HENRT:  Cardinal;  b.  at 
Nottingham,  England,  Feb.  13, 1829;  d.  at  BiighUm, 
England,  Sept.  16, 1892.  He  was  educated  at  Osoott 
and  Edinburgh,  and  after  serving  as  an  officer  in  the 
Second  Life  Guards,  entered  the  Church  and  wu 
ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1854.  In  the  following 
year  he  attached  himself  to  the  service  of  the  pope, 
and  his  entire  ecclesiastical  career,  except  for  a  year 
in  India,  where  he  was  sent  to  end  the  Goa  seliism, 
was  spent  in  Italy.  He  was  consecrated  titular 
bishop  of  Neocssarea  in  1872  and  appointed  bishop 
coadjutor  of  Frascati,  although  he  retained  the  latter 
dignity  only  a  few  weeks.  In  1877  he  was  created 
cardinal  priest  of  San  Giovanni  e  San  Paolo  on  the 
Ccelian  Hill,  while  in  the  following  year  he  was 
npfjointed  protector  of  the  English  College  m  Rome. 
Three  years  later  (1881)  he  was  made  archpriest 
of  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter,  and  thus  became  prefect 
of  the  Congregation  of  the  Fabric.  He  was  elevated 
to  the  rank  of  cardinal  bishop  in  1884,  and  translated 
once  more  to  his  see  of  Frascati,  but  three  ycais 
later  (1887)  was  stricken  with  severe  illness  and  was 
taken  to  England  early  m  the  following  year,  where 
he  remained  until  his  death. 

Hibuoorapht:  DNB,  supplement,  iii.  2-3. 

HOWARD,  JOHN:  English  philanthropist  and 
reformer;  b.  at  Hackney,  London,  Sept.  2,  1726; 
d.  at  Kherson  (92  m.  e.n.e.  of  Odessa),  Russia, 
Jan.  20,  1790.  He  was  educated  in  private  schools 
at  Hertford  and  London,  and  was  apprenticed  by 
his  fiither,  a  retired  merchant,  to  a  firm  of  wholesale 
ffroeers  in  London.  On  the  death  of  his  father  in 
1742  he  bought  his  release  from  his  debentures  and 
went  on  a  Continental  tour.  On  his  return  he  settled 
at  Stoke  Newington.  In  1756  he  started  for  Lisbon, 
but  the  vessel  in  which  he  had  embarked  was  cap- 
uired  by  a  privateer,  and  crew  and  passengers  were 
ilirown  into  prison  at  Brest.  Having  been  released 
on  parole,  he  returned  to  England  and  negotiated 
an  exchange  for  himself.  The  same  year  he  vas 
nijide  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  now  took 
up  his  residence  at  Cardington,  Bedfordshire,  where 
hki  busied  himself  in  the  erection  of  elementary 
schools  and  model  cottages  for  his  tenants.  He 
viaited  Holland  in  1767,  but  returned  in  smooth. 
In  1769  he  was  again  on  the  Continent  and  was 
gone  a  year.  On  Feb.  8,  1773,  he  was  appointed 
hi;(h  sheriff  of  Bedfordshire. 

Howard  now  entered  upon  his  career  as  a  prison- 
reformer,  in  the  course  of  which  he  carried  his  investi- 
gations into  almost  every  large  city  in  Europe 
and  spent  some  £30,000  of  his  fortune.  Shocked  by 
the  abuses  incident  to  the  fee-system  in  the  jails  of  his 
own  county,  he  began  visiting  the  jails  of  adjoinin? 
counties  in  order  to  find  a  precedent  for  putting  the 
jailers  of  Bedford  upon  salaries.  These  investiga- 
tions, which  were  gradually  pushed  further  and 
further,  till  he  had  visited  most  of  the  county  jails 
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m  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland^  strengthened  his 
conviction  that  refonn  was  iieceBsary.  The  rooms 
were,  id  part,  underground  and  damp,  and,  as  a  rule, 
gloomy  and  filth>%  in  one  cn-^e  the  common  sewer 
of  the  city  miming  directly  under  one  of  the  prwons, 
and  uncovered.  The  bedding  was  usually  straw, 
and  the  rations  were  unwholesome  and  insufficient. 
Jail-fever  and  smallpox  in  its  most  virulent  form 
were  common  diseases.  In  1774  Howard  was  called 
to  testify  before  the  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  That  body  passed  a  resolution  *'  recog- 
nizing  the  humanity  and  zeal  which  had  led  him  to 
visit  the  several  jails  in  this  kingdom/'  and  the 
lanie  year  passed  two  bills  for  the  t>etter  treatment 
)f  prisoners^  and  care  of  jiiils. 

Howard  began  his  inspection  of  Continental 
irisons  in  1775^  visiting  France,  Germany,  Belgium, 
md  Holland.  On  other  tours  undertaken  in  1776, 
T78,  and  1781  he  studied  prison  conditions  in 
he  remaining  countries  of  Europe.  In  1783  he 
nspected  rhe  penal  and  cliaritable  institutions  in 
Spain  and  Portugal.  With  a  view  to  mitigating 
he  horrors  of  the  plague  he  visited,  in  17S5,  the 
^zaretlos  of  various  cities  of  France  and  Italy, 
rent  as  far  as  Smyrna,  and  traveled  unknown  on 
'essels  infected  with  the  plague,  in  order  to  be  able 
he  better  to  find  out  the  treatment  of  the  disease, 
jid  the  nature  of  the  quarantine  regulations.  At 
he  time  of  his  death  he  wjis  making  a  study  of 
lussian  military'  hospitals.  A  monument  to  How- 
jti'a  niemor>'  was  placed  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 
To  his  efforts  are  due  the  improved  system  of  prison 
tcoommodation  and  the  discipline  which  seeks  to 
efonii  the  criminal,  not  only  in  Great  Britain,  but, 
o  some  extent,  throughout  a  large  part  of  Europe. 
ie  publbhed  The  State  of  the  Prisoris  i?t  England  and 
Vaies  -  .  .  avd  an  Actounl  af  some  Foreign  Prisonii 
2  parts,  Warrington,  1777-HO;  4th  ed.,  London, 
.792);  and  An  Account  of  the  Principal  Lazarettos 
n  Europe  (Warrington,  1789). 

llBUOOBArBT:     Howard's   CorreMjxyndrruT,    with   a   Memoir 
by  J.  Field,  ftppearpd  London,  1856.     Consult:    J.  Aikin, 
Vim»  €f  ih€  Character  and   Public  Strvicea  «/  .    .   .   John 
Htnaatd,  Ixjndon.  17&0;    J,  B,  Browti.  Mtmoirs  of  the  Pub- 
lic <ind  Prioaie  Life  of  John  Hmvard.   ib.    1823;     Life  c«/ 
John    Howard  .  .  .  /rotn    Ote   moti    Authentic    Documentt, 
Edinburgh.   1825;    T.  Taylor.  Memoira  &f  John  Mmtfird. 
London,  1836;    0.  E.  Sargent,   The  PkiktnthraptMt  of  l/je 
World;   a  Ltfe  of  John  Howard,  ib,  1849:    W.  H.  iJixon, 
^BCtmoir  and  Record*  t^  John   Howard,    ib.    1854;     C,    K. 
^■lie,    Memoira  of  John   Hmcatd.    the   Prisoner' $   Friend, 
^^piciiunsti.   1878 ;    J.  Btou^htuii^   Howard   the   PMlanthro- 
^B||  and  Hi*  Frxfnda,  ih.  1884;    li,  D.  R.  Sweeting,   E*my 
^B^  |A«  Ejperi^ncf*  and  Opiniona  of  John  Howard,  lb.  1884; 
W.  H.   ilender,    Throixgh  Prison  Bora:    the  Ltrr«  of  John 
Byword  and  FJitabeth  Fry,  jb.  1894;    H.  H.  Scullard,  John 
Howard,  ib.  1899;    E.  C.  S.  Gibson.  John  Howard.  Lb.  1901; 
DNB,  jcxviii,  44-48. 

HOWE,  JOHN:  En^li-^h  Pviriton;  h,  -M  T.oujih- 
x>rou|!h  (10  m.  n.n.w.  of  Leicester),  Leieesterahirc^ 
rfay  17»  ir>30;  d.  at  Bmithfield,  London,  Apr.  2, 
1 705.  At  the  age  of  five  he  went  to  Trelaml  wilh  hia 
Aiber.  who  had  been  ejected  from  hia  living;  by 
L<aud,  but  returned  to  England  in  IGll  and  settletl 
»rith  hia  father  in  Lanca*tter.  He  studied  at  Christ 's 
JoUege,  Cambridge,  and  at  Magdalen  College,  Ox- 
ford (B.A,,  1650;  U.\  ,  lfi.V2),  where  for  a  lime  he 
Rrpt  fellow  and  eollepe  chaplain.  At  Ciiinbriilire  lie 
vmder  the  in  Hue  nee  of  llalph  Cud  worth  and 


Henry  More  (qq.v,),  from  whom  he  probably  re- 
ceived the  Platonic  tinge  that  marks  his  writings. 
About  1654  he  was  appointed  to  the  perpetual  curacy 
of  Great  Torrington,  Devonshire.  In  this  place, 
accordinp^  to  his  own  statement,  he  was  engaged 
in  the  pulpit  on  fast-days  from  nine  to  four,  with  a 
recess  of  fifteen  minutes,  during  which  the  people 
song-  While  on  a  visit  to  London  in  1656  Cromwell 
prevailed  upon  hiro  to  preach  at  Whitehall^  with  the 
result  that  Howe,  much  against  his  prcfarcnces, 
became  one  of  Cromwell's  chaplains.  Upon  Richard 
CromwelFa  retirement  he  returned  to  his  former 
parish  at  Torrington.  When  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
was  pas^d  he  quitted  hia  church,  but  remaineij 
for  some  time  in  the  neighborhoodt  preaching  in 
private  houses.  In  this  period  he  was  cited  before 
the  bishop  of  Exeter,  his  old  friend  Seth  Ward, 
who  vainly  urged  Howe  to  be  reordained. 

In  1666  Howe  accepted  the  Five  Mile  Act,  but 
with  the  limiting  clause,  "  po  far  as  the  laws  of  man 
are  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God."  In  1671  he 
became  chaplain  to  Lord  Massereene,  of  Antrim 
Castle,  Ireland.  Here  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Antrina  Meeting,  the  precursor  of  the  Presbj^erian 
organization  in  northern  Ireland.  In  1676  he  re- 
turned to  London  as  the  succfssor  of  Lazarus  Sea- 
man at  Haberdashers'  Hall,  In  ir>85,  on  account  of 
the  greater  severity  shown  to  the  dissenters,  he 
accepted  an  invitation  to  accompany  Lord  Wharton 
to  the  Continent^  and  the  year  following  settled  at 
Utrecht.  When  James  11.  issued  his  declaration 
for  lihiTty  of  conscience  in  H>H7  Howe  returned  to 
his  old  position  in  London.  From  this  time  lill  his 
death  he  took  an  active  interest  in  current  diactis- 
sions  on  predestination,  the  Trinity*  and  conformity. 
In  1688  he  headed  a  deputation  of  dissenting  min- 
isters in  an  address  of  welcome  to  William. 

Howe  was  conciliatory  in  disposition,  catholic  in 
spirits  anxious  to  promote  Christian  unity,  and  more 
than  once  he  ptit  his  opponents  in  controversy  to 
the  blush  by  his  moderation  and  firmness.  Hb 
works,  in  spite  of  being  somewhat  prolix  and  tc^dious, 
are  among  the  most  suggestive  and  profound  of 
Puritan  writings.  His  principal  works  are:  The 
Blessedness  of  the  Righteous  (London*  15(38);  De- 
lighiing  in  God  (1674);  The  Liiring  Tempk  (2  parts, 
1675-1702),  hia  best-known  book;  and  The  Redeem' 
er*8  Tears  Wept  over  Lost  Souk  (1684).  His  Works 
were  i^ued  with  a  Life  by  Eklmund  Calamy  (2  vols., 
1721),  and  edited  by  J.  Hunt  (8  voh.,  1810-22). 
There  is  also  an  American  edition  (2  vols.,  New 
York,  1869). 

BrBT.iminAFHT:  H,  Rocors,  Life  and  Character  of  John 
ItouH!.  Ivofjdon,  rcprintiKl  1879;  DNB,  xxviii.  8&-88  (where 
a  IL»l  of  s«att«it»d  naticen  may  be  found). 

HOWIE,  JOHH:  Scotch  Prefthyterian  laj-man; 
b.  at  Lochgoin  (2  m.  from  Kdmarnock),  Ayrshire, 
Nov.  14,  1735;  d.  there  Jan.  5,  1793.  He  came  of 
a  fftmily  of  Lochgoin  farmers  which  for  generations 
liad  been  characterized  by  stanch  devotion  to 
religious  fret^dom.  Xa  the  farm  did  not  require  all 
of  his  time,  lie  found  leisure  for  literary  pursuit.s 
and  the  collection  of  antiquarian  relics  connected 
with  the  Covenanters.  He  vcm  the  author  of  the 
famous  Scots  Worthies,  or,  more  fully,  Biographia 
Scoticana  ;  or  a  Brief  FUsioricitl  Account  of  ,  ,  .  the 
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Most  Eminent  Scots  Worthies  (Glasgow,  1774;  2d  ed.. 
2  parts,  1781-82;  ed.  W.  McGavin,  1827;  ed.  W.  H. 
Caralaw,  Ekiinbui^h,  1870).  This  interesting  work, 
which  is  still  in  print,  contains  pithy  biographies 
of  Scottish  Reformers  and  martyrs  from  the  Refor- 
mation to  the  Revolution  of  1688.  Howie  also  edited 
various  religious  works,  including  A  CoUedian  of 
LetAures  and  Sermons  by  Covenanting  Clergymen 
(Glasgow,  1779;  ed.  J.  Kerr,  Edinburgh,  1880). 
Bibuoorapht:  Biographies  are  usiially  prefixed  to  editions 
of  SeoU  Worthiea;  DNB.  xxviu.  121. 

HOWSON,  JOHN  SAUL:  Church  of  England;  b. 
ftt  Giggleswick-in-Oraven  (36  m.  n.w.  of  Leeds), 
Yorkshire,  May  5,  1816;  d.  at  Bournemouth  (25  m. 
s.w.  of  Southampton),  Hampshire,  Dec.  15,  1885. 
He  was  educat^  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge 
(B.A.,  1837;  M.A.,  1841),  and  after  bemg  a  private 
tutor  to  the  marquis  of  Sligo  and  the  marquis  of 
Lome,  was  ordered  deacon  in  1845  and  ordained 
priest  in  the  following  year.  In  1845  he  became 
senior  classical  master  at  Liverpool  Collegiate 
Institute,  holding  this  position,  except  for  a  short 
time  as  tutor  to  the  present  duke  of  Sutherland, 
until  1849,  when  he  was  chosen  principal  of  the 
same  institution,  an  office  which  he  discharged  imtil 
1865,  meanwhile  being  active  in  the  establishment 
of  a  girls'  college  at  Liverpool.  In  1866-67  he  was 
vicar  of  Wisbech  St.  Peter,  and  from  the  latter  year 
until  his  death  was  dean  of  Chester.  In  this  posi- 
tion he  practically  restored  his  cathedral  and  also 
founded  in  Chester  King's  School  and  Queen's 
School,  for  the  education  of  boys  and  girls  respect- 
ively. He  was  likewise  Hulsean  lecturer  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1862,  and  examining  chaplain  to  the  bishop 
of  Ely  in  1865-67.  He  assisted  materially  in  the 
revival  of  deaconesses  in  the  Anglican  CHiurch,  and 
theologically  he  was  Evangelical  rather  than  High- 
church,  also  being  opposed  to  the  Broad-church, 
despite  his  friendship  with  Charles  Kingsley  (q.v.). 
Besides  preparing  part  of  the  volume  on  Acts  for 
P.  Schaff's  Popular  Commentary  (New  York,  1880), 
Galatians  for  The  Bible  Commentary  (London,  1881), 
and  Titus  for  The  Pulpit  Commentary  (1886),  he 
wrote  The  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  (in  col- 
laboration with  W.  J.  Conybeare;  2  vols.,  1852 — 
his  popular  reputation  rested  on  this  work  in  which 
he  had  the  historical  and  geographical  portion, 
while  Conybeare  furnished  the  translation  of  the 
speeches  and  letters  of  St.  Paul);  Deaconesses; 
or,  The  Official  Help  of  Women  in  Parochial 
Work  and  in  Charitable  InstitiUions  (1862);  The 
Character  of  St.  Paul  (Hulsean  lectures;  1864); 
Scenes  from  the  Life  of  St.  Paul,  and  their  Religious 
Lessons  (1866);  The  Metaphors  of  St.  Paul  (1868); 
The  Companions  of  St.  Paul  (1871);  Meditations  on 
the  Miracles  of  Christ  (2  series,  1871-77);  "  Before 
the  Table  ":  An  Inquiry  into  the  True  Meaning 
(1875);  Homely  Hints  in  Sermons  suggested  by  Ex- 
perience (1876);  Evidential  Value  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  (Bohlen  lectures  at  Philadelphia;  New  York, 
1880);  Horoe  Peirince:  Studies  in  the  Life  of  St. 
Peter  (London,  1883);  Thoughts  for  Saints'  Days 
(1886);  and  the  posthumous  Diaconate  of  Women 
in  the  Anglican  Church  (with  a  brief  memoir  by  his 
son;  1886). 
Bibliooraphy:  DNB,  xxviii.  130-132. 


HOTLE,  JOSHUA:  B.  at  Sorby,  near  Halifax, 
Yorkshire,  Eng.;  d.  Dec.  6, 1654.  He  was  educated 
in  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  but  became  fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  took  his  degrees  of 
divinity  and  became  professor  of  divinity  in  that 
university.  He  devoted  himself  to  Biblical  studies 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  controversy,  and  was  a 
friend  and  warm  admirer  of  Archbishop  Ussher. 
He  fled  from  the  Irish  massacre  and  returned  to 
England,  and  became  vicar  of  Stepney,  near  London. 
In  1643  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  West- 
minster Assembly  of  Divines.  He  labored  on  the 
committee  on  the  Confession  of  Faith.  In  1648  he 
was  appointed  master  of  University  Collie,  Oxford, 
and  king's  professor  of  divinity  in  the  university. 
His  two  published  works  are  A  Rejoinder  to  Mr. 
Malorte,  Jesuit^  his  Reply  Concerning  Real  Pretence 
(4to,  pp.  662,  Dublin,  1641)  and  Jehoiadah's  JusHee 
against  MaUanj  Baal's  Priest,  a  sermon  (London, 
1645).  C.  A.  Briggs. 

Bibuoorapht:   A.  k  Wood,  Athena  Oxonien»e9,  ed.  P.  BIim, 

iii.  382.  607, 1146.  iv.  398.  4  vols..  London.  1813-20;  DNB, 

xxviii.  134-135. 

HOYT,  WAYLAUD:  Baptist;  b.  at  Qeveland,  0., 
Feb.  18,  1838.    He  was  educated  at  Colgate  Uni- 
versity, Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  Brown  University  (B.A., 
1860),  and  Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in   1863.     He  has  held 
pastorates  in  Ninth  Street  Baptist  Church,  (Cin- 
cinnati  (1864-67),  Strong  Place  Baptist  Churdi, 
Brooklyn  (1868-81),  Memorial  and  Epiphany  Bap- 
tist churches,  Philadelphia  (1882-89,  1896-1905), 
and  First  Baptist  Church,  Minneapolis  (1890-96). 
He  now  filb  the  chair  of  science  and  religion  in  the 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  Temple  College,  Phila- 
delphia.   In  theology  he  is  Evangelical  and  ortho- 
dox.   For  twenty  years  he  has  edited  the  prayw^ 
meeting  department  in  the  Homiletic  Review,  and 
has  been  a  constant  contributor  to  the  religious 
press.     He  has  likewise  ^Titten  Hints  and  Hdpi 
for  the  Christian  Life  (New  York,  1880);   Preterd 
Lessons  from  Distant  Days  (1882);    Gleams  from 
Paul's  Prison  (1883);   Along  the  Pilgrimage  (Phila- 
delphia, 1885);    The  Brook  in  the  Way  (New  York, 
1888);    SaXurday   Afternoon   (Philadelphia,  1889); 
Light  for  Life's  Highway  (1889);   At  His  Fed  (New 
York,  1892);    Walks  and  Talks  with  Mr.  Spurgm 
(Philadelphia,  1892);   For  Shine  and  Shade  (1898); 
Home  Ideals  (1904);    and    Teaching  of  Jesus  Con- 
cerning his  Own  Person  (1907). 

HRABANUS  MAURUS.    See  Rabanus  MacRUS. 

HUBER,  JOHANNES  NEPOMUK:    German  Ro- 
man Catholic  philosopher;    b.  in  Munich  Aug.  18. 
1830;    d.  there  Mar.  20,  1879.     He  studied  at  the 
University  of  Munich,  became  privat-docent  there 
in  1854,  extraordinary  professor  of  philosophy  in 
1859,  and  ordinary  professor  in  1864.    He  was  one 
of  the  most  fearless  opponents  of  Ultramontanism, 
and  later  a  leader  in  the  Old  Catholic  movement. 
His  more  important  works  are :  Die  Philosophie  dff 
Kirchenvdter    (Munich,    1859),    which    was  placed 
upon  the  Index  in  1860;   Johannes  Scotus  Eri^tna 
(1861);    Studien   (1867);    Das  PapsUum  und  der 
Staat  (1870);    Die  Lehre  Darwins  krUisch  hetrachiet 
(1871);    and  Der  Jesuiten-Orden  nach  seiner  Ver- 
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fajwung  und  Dnctnn,  Wirksamkeii  und  GeschichU 
ch(iracteri4(iert  (Berliiit  1873),  which  was  immerl lately 
placed  upon  the  Index.  lie  also  had  a  large  share 
m  the  faraoiLs  book  Der  Papst  und  das  Komil,  von 
Janua  (Munich,  1SI39)* 

.Bibliography:  E,  Zinigi&bl,  Johanne9  Ilubtr,  Gotbii,  18S1. 
HUBER^  SAMUEL:  8wks  Protestant  contro- 
•versi&lkt;  b.  at  Bui^dorf  (Urn,  n.e.  of  Bern)  1517; 
^*  at  Osterwiek  (42  m.  w.s.w.  of  Magdeburg),  Han- 
Over,  Mar  23,  1624.  He  studied  theology  at  Bern 
mud  at  German  universities,  became  pastor  at 
Baanen  in  1^70,  tmd  at  Burgdorf  m  1 581.  where  he 
obtained  the  office  of  treasurer,  or  vice-tlean  of  the 
chapter.  On  tlie  occasion  of  the  innovation  of 
broken  brea<i  m  the  communiont  in  place  of  the 
hitherto  custoraarj"  wafer,  he  attacked  Abmham 
(Wuslin  and  the  preachers  of  Bern  with  8uch  Biiccess 
that  the  ancient  custom  continued  in  force  till  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Soon  after- 
ward he  turned  upon  Theodore  Beza,  who  had 
sanctioned*  in  writing,  flight  from  the  plague. 
Although  Beza  had  retracted  his  opinion  ^  by  rnJvice 
of  friends,  Huber  continued  to  combat  him,  without 
even  submitting  his  book  to  the  prescribed  censor- 
ship. Huber  made  a  still  greater  stir  when,  in  coti- 
oection  with  the  Mumpelgart  Colloquy  in  1586  (see 
Idt'MPELOABT,  Colloquy  of)^  he  expressed  himself 
lin  sharp  terms  against  the  Reformed  doctrine  of 
predestination.  For  this  he  was  obliged  to  answer 
before  the  superior  chapter-court  in  1587,  and  in  a 
disputation  at  the  town-hall  of  Bern  in  1588, 
Shortly  afterward  he  was  deposed  from  his  oOice, 
and,  on  failing  to  observ^e  the  enjoined  silence,  he 
was  banished  from  the  country  June  28,  1588. 

In  July,  1588,  Huber  repaired  to  Tubingen.  Here 
'he  enjoyed  the  support  of  Duke  Louis,  who  sought 
to  bring  about  his  reinistatement  at  Bern.  When 
Ihis  was  refused  Huber  subserib(xl  the  Formula  of 
Concord,  «nd  became  pastor  at  Derendingen,  where 
lie  rcsumeil  his  literary  activity  against  his  previous 
adversaries,  as  well  as  against  tlie  Jesuits.  In  15S0 
lie  dwelt  upon  the  importance  of  the  sacrificial  death 
of  Christ  for  the  sin  of  all  mankind,  thus  incurring 
itrife  with  the  Wiirttemberg  theologians.  Never- 
theless, he  affirmed  his  doctrinal  agreement  with 
them,  on  quitting  his  appointment  in  1592  to  accept 
|k  call  to  the  University  of  Wittenberg.  Here  he 
was  cordially  received  by  vEgidivis  Hunn,  Polycarp 
Leiser,  and  Solomon  Gesner,  who  hoped  to  find  in 
iiiman  aggressive  opponent  of  Calviniats  and  Crypto- 
fCalvinists.  But  here,  too,  eliarp  differences  soon 
Came  to  piaea,  especially  between  Huber  and  Poly- 
scarp  Leiser.  Wben  Himn  sought  to  mediate  he, 
in  turn,  had  to  incur  the  reproach  of  Calvinism, 
Pacific  overtures  on  the  part  of  the  rector  of  Witten- 
i)erg  University,  a  colloquium  in  1593,  electoral 
commiaaioners  and  pleaders,  as  also  Leipsic  pro- 
fessors, could  not  effect  a  reconciliation.  After 
ttiationa  at  the  imperial  Diet  of  Regensburg, 
^  reed  by  foreign  theologians,  and  further  con- 
at  Torgau,  had  proved  in  vain,  he  was  dis- 
from  his  professorship,  and  banished  from 
country  at  the  lieginning  of  1595.  Though  he 
never  lacked  for  friends,  he  was  now  compelled  to 
wander  from  place  to  place,  an  '*  embittered  martyr 
I  universalism.''     He   appealed   to   the   imperial 


supreme  court  at  Speyer  for  vindication,  but  with- 
out success,  and  also  knocked  in  vain  at  the  doors 
of  Berlin,  Hekiistcdt,  and  Dresden. 

Georo  MCllbr. 

Biduoqrapby:  J.  A.  SclmJd«  DitMerlatia  .  ,  ,  de  S,  Hu- 
heri  vita,  fatia  et  fioetrinn,  HelmstAdt,  1708;  A.  Schweiser, 
Die  proftatanttMchen  Centratdogmen,  i.  601  eqq.,  Zurich, 
1864;  Trecliiw],  io  Brmrr  TaatfunhtJ^  1864;  G,  Frank, 
G€9chichUi  tier  proteatantitchen  The<}logit,  L  271  «jq.,  Leip- 
■ic,  1862;  O.  Finaler,  Bibliograpkie  tUr  nformierten  Kirche 
in  der  Schwei*,  i.  126,  B«nj,  1896;  E.  Bloeteh.  GMchichU 
der  aehii*tiieri»eh'ref'ormierten  Kirch*,  i.  256-258,  5198, 
Bern,  1808;  G.  Kawcirau.  Rtforfnalhn  und  GegenrtftTrma^ 
tUtfU  p.  388.  Freiburg,  1899;   Aim,  xiil  248-249. 

HUBER,  VICTOR  AIME:  Social  reformer;  b.  at 
Stuttgart  Mar.  10.  1800;  d.  at  Wenugeroile  (40  m, 
s.w.  of  Magdeburg)  July  19,  1869.  After  private 
instniction,  he  took  up  the  study  of  medicine, 
languugesj  and  lustorj^  at  Gfittingen.  Although 
baptized  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  he  was 
indifferent  toward  all  confessions  and  without 
religious  con\nctions.  Wben  twenty  years  old  he 
passed  his  medical  examination  at  Wtiraburg. 
To  complete  his  studies  he  went  to  Paris,  where 
he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Humboldt,  Cuvier, 
Benjamin  Constant,  Lafayette,  and  others.  In 
the  course  of  time  he  became  dissatisfied  with 
the  medical  profession.  Personal  experiences 
and  contact  with  many  famous  men  changed 
his  reli^ous  and  socml  views  and  brovight  him 
nearer  to  Christianity.  In  1828  he  l>ecame 
teacher  in  the  business  school  of  Bremen.  In  1833 
he  was  appointe<l  professor  of  modern  philology  at 
Rostock,  in  1836  at  Marburg.  A  call  to  Berlin  m 
1843  developed  the  ideals  of  politics  and  social 
reform  to  which  his  nature  inclined  him. 

On  account  of  his  views  regarding  Church  and 
politics  Hul:>er  was  received  coldly,  and  as  a  teacher 
he  was  not  very  successful;  so  he  was  thrown  chiefly 
upon  writing.  In  1845  he  edited  a  periodiea^l  called 
Janus,  Jahrbuchcr  deidscher  Gennnung,  Bildujig  und 
That,  but  with  little  success.  Moreover,  the  year 
1848  made  him  lose  his  faith  in  a  regeneration  of 
monarcliy,  and  he  was  never  reconciled  with,  the  idea 
of  constitutional  government.  The  cardinal  points 
of  his  program  were  association  at^d  colonization. 
The  working  classes  shottld  l>e  organized  aceortling 
to  their  occupations  upon  the  material  basis  of  a 
common  property  which  was  to  be  newly  produced 
by  them  and  upon  the  religious  and  moral  founda- 
tions which  Christian  education  offers  according  to 
the  needs  and  customs  of  each  class  of  people.  If  a 
certain  locality  possessed  more  people  than  it  could 
support,  he  propotH^d  a  scheme  of  colonization  by 
transplanting  the  surplus  into  another  locality.  In 
their  efforts  to  redeem  themselves  the  laboring 
classes  should  be  assisted  by  the  ruUng  classes, 
fluber's  efforts  at  practical  realization  of  his  ideas 
in  Berlin  were  met  by  indolence  and  indifference 
on  the  part  bolh  of  the  conservative  party  and  of  the 
laboring  classes,  and  church  people  did  not  see  any 
importance  in  his  scheme  for  the  building  up  of 
congregations.  Isolated  from  all  his  friends,  Huber 
left  Berhn  in  1851  and  settled  at  Wemigerode,  where 
he  tried  his  ideals  on  a  smaller  scale,  but  also  with- 
out success*  His  most  prominent  works  are  Reise- 
briefe    (2   vols.,  Hamburg,  1855);   Sociak   Fragen 
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(7  parts,  Nordhausen,  1863-69);  and  Konkordia^ 
a  periodical  appearing  at  irregular  intervals.  A 
volume  of  Auagewdhlte  Schriften^  ed.  K.  Munding, 
with  biographical  sketch,  appeared  at  Berlin  in  1894. 
(Theodor  Schafeh.) 

Bibuoorapht:  R.  Elvers,  Victor  AinU  Hvber,  2  vols., 
Bremen.  1872-74;  £.  Jftcer.  Victor  AinU  Huber,  Berlin, 
1880;  ADB,  xiii.  240. 

HUBERnVUS  (HUBER),  CASPAR:  Writer  of 
devotional  books  in  the  time  of  the  Reformation; 
b.,  according  to  tradition,  at  Wilspach  (a  place 
otherwise  unknown),  Bavaria,  Dec.  21,  1500;  d.  at 
Oehringen  (33  m.  n.e.  of  Stuttgart)  Oct.  6,  1553. 
It  is  said  that  he  became  a  monk,  and  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Reformation  escaped  from  the 
monastery.  In  1522  he  was  matriculated  in  Witten- 
berg and  spent  some  years  there.  From  about  1525 
be  appears  in  Augsburg,  apparently  as  an  assistant 
to  Urbanus  Rhegius  (q.v.).  His  special  gifts  lay  in 
the  direction  of  devotional  literature.  When  the 
Evanf^elical  preachers  had  to  leave  Augsburg  in  1530 
Huberinus  remained.  As  almost  the  only  theo- 
logical representative  of  Lutheranism,  he  labored 
in  intimate  union  with  a  small  circle  in  the  interest 
of  the  Lutheran  views,  attacking  especially  the 
Zwingliuns.  As  the  Evangelical  party  of  Augsburg 
was  threatened  with  isolation  by  its  attacks  on  the 
Romanists,  the  city  felt  the  necessity  of  resuming 
negotiations  with  Wittenberg,  and  in  1535  sent 
Huberinus  thither  as  mediator.  As  a  consequence, 
Johann  Forster,  a  strict  Lutheran,  was  called  to 
Augsburg,  and  the  way  was  prepared  for  the  Witten- 
berg Concord.  For  the  strengthening  of  Lutheran- 
ism, Huberinus  accepted  an  official  position  as 
assistant  preacher  to  Wolfgang  Musculus(q.v.).  In 
1544  he  left  Augsburg  and  followed  a  call  as  preacher 
to  Oehringen.  He  surprised  the  friends  of  strict 
Lutheranism  by  accepting  the  Interim.  In  1551  he 
was  called  back  to  Augsburg  to  introduce  the 
Interim  there,  but  after  a  few  months  was  expelled 
from  the  city,  with  other  advocate's  of  the  Interim, 
and  returned  to  Oehringen.  lie  wrote  Ein  trdsUich 
Sermon  von  dcr  Vrstendi  CJiristi  den  Schwacheyi  hn 
Glauhen  niUzlich  zu  lescn  (Wittenbcrp,  1525);  Trosi 
au8  tier  Schrifft  fiir  cyncn,  dcr  jnn  avgut  rnd  nott 
zu  Goti  vmb  Ililffe  schreiet  (1525);  Voin  Zorn  und 
der  Gute  GotleSj  with  a  commendatory  preface  by 
Luther  (1529) .  Against  Schwenckfeld  and  t  he  Ana- 
baptists in  Augsburg  he  published  FAlich  Schluszrede 
t^om  gnadenbundt  Cliristi,  das  ist  i^m  Tauff  \md  vom 
Kinderglauben  (1529)  and  Siebenzig  Schluss  rede 
odder  Puncte  von  der  Rechten  handt  Gottes  imd  der 
geiralt  Christi  (1530;  often  reprinted).  In  his 
official  activity  as  assistant  of  Musculus  he  wrote 
Vom  wahrcn  Erkenntnis  GotUa  (1537),  containing 
the  principal  contents  of  his  instructions  for  young 
people;  Das  Streitbuchlexn  {\hA\)\  Katechismus  mil 
vielen  schOnen  Spnichcn  (1543) ;  Der  kleine  Katechis- 
mus (1544),  an  ei)itome  of  the  preceding;  Viertzig 
kurze  Prcdigten  iiber  den  Katechismus  fur  die  llaus- 
x\iter  (1550?,  edited  in  Latin  by  Johann  Lonicer, 
1554) .  He  also  wrote  ii  comniontnry  on  Jesus  Sirach 
(Nuremberg,  1553).  His  devotional  writings  were 
long  popular  and  were  reprinted  as  late  as  the 
ei^lhti'enth  century.  (T.  Kolde.) 


BiBUoaRAPHT:  J.  C.  Wibel.  in  Fortoeuiite  nflidtdke  in- 
merkungen,  pp.  16,  18,  Weimar,  1738  sqq.:  idem.  HAm- 
lohiache  Kirehen-  und  lUformationMhiaione,  Onolfbacfa, 
1752  sqq.:  H.  Beck,  Die  Erbauunif^itieraitir  der  ermft- 
liechen  Kirthe  Deutschlande,  pp.  171  eqq.,  Erlangen,  1883. 
HUBERT,  KONRAD:  Friend  and  assistant  of 
the  Strasburg  Reformer  Butzer;  b.  at  Bergzabem 
(8  m.  8.W.  of  Landau)  1507;  d.  in  Basel  Apr.  23, 1577. 
He  was  the  son  of  an  artisan,  and  at  twelve  years 
old  went  to  the  Heidelberg  school.  In  1526  he 
was  in  Basel,  where  he  became  convinced  of  Evu- 
gelical  truth.  (Ecolampadius,  shortly  before  his 
death  in  1531,  recommended  the  young  man  to 
Butzer,  whose  assistant  he  became  in  Strasbuig, 
not  only  in  the  ministry,  but  also  in  his  liteniy 
work.  After  Butzer  left  Strasburg  (1549)  evil 
times  came  for  Hubert.  The  Lutheran  theologians, 
with  Marbachat  their  head,  gradually  deprived  him 
of  his  offices  (1562-75),  and  he  finally  retired  alto- 
gether from  public  life.  In  1572  he  edited  the  Stras- 
burg hymn-book  and  composed  some  hymns.  His 
last  years  were  spent  upon  an  edition  of  Butier's 
works.  Grindal,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was 
active  in  procuring  him  such  as  were  written  in 
England.  But  unfavorable  circumstances  delayed 
the  work;  of  the  proposed  ten  volumes  only  one 
was  published,  which  contained  especially  the  wri- 
tings published  in  England  but  unknown  in  Germany, 
and  is  therefore  known  as  '*  Tomus  Anglicanus " 
(Basel,  1577).  Paul  GrI^nberg. 

Biblioorapht:  W .  R6hneYi,  Mittheilungen  aue  der  Gttckidili 
der  evangeliechen  Kirche  dee  Eleaeeee,  iii.  246-274.  Stiv- 
burg,  1856;   J.  W.  Baum,  Capito  und  Butzer,  pp.  586-589, 
Kiberfeld,  1860;    F.  W.  Cullmann.  EhrenoedadUniM  Ken- 
rod  HuberU,  StrasburK.  1862;   ADB,  ziil  261-263. 
HUC,   tic,  ^ARISTE  RiGIS:    French  Roman 
Catholic  missionary;   b.  at  Toulouse  Aug.  1,  1813; 
d.  in  Paris  Mar.  31,  1860.    He  studied  at  Toulouse, 
joined  the  Congregation  of  St.  Lazarus  at  Paris,  and 
went  to  China  as  a  missionary  in  1839.    After  work- 
ing in  the  southern  provinces  for  a  time,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Peking,  and  eventually  settled  in  the 
Valley  of  Black  Waters,  or  He  Shuy,  to  the  north  of 
Peking  and  just  beyond  the  Great  Wall.    Late  Id 
1844,  accompanied  by  Joseph  Gabet  and  a  Tibetan 
convert,  he  set  out  upon  his  remarkable  journey 
of  exploration   through  Tibet.    He  reached  Lhasa 
Jan.  29,  184G,  and  was  in  a  fair  way  to  establish  an 
important  mission  there  when  the  Chinese  ambas- 
sador interfered  and  had  Hue  and  Gabet  conducted 
back  to  China.     Broken  in  health,  he  returned  to 
Europe  in  1852.    Hue  was  the  author  of  three  works 
that  have  justly  enjoyed  great  popuUirity :  Sourcnirs 
d'un  voyage  dans  la  Tariarie^  le  Thibet  et  la  Chiw 
(2  vols.,  Paris,  1850;   Eng.  transl.,  Travels  in  Tar- 
tary,    Thibet^  and    China    during  .  .  .  IS^-Ifiy  *- 
vols.,    London,  1851);   L'Empire  chinoi-s  (2  voU.. 
Paris,    1854;    Eng.    transl.,    The   Chinese  Empire, 
London,   2   vols.,    1855),   which   was  crowned  |'y 
the    Academy;    and   Le    Christianisme    en   Chiw 
en  Tartaric  et  au  Thibet  (4  vols.,  Paris,  1857-o8: 
Eng.    transl.,    Christianity  in  China,  Tartary,  flw' 
Thibet,    3    vols.,    London,     1857-58),    which  con- 
tains much    valuable    historical    information.  On 
account  of  the  strangeness  of  the  things  described 
in  the  Souvenirs  Hue  was  accused  of  fabrication: 
but  the  credibility  of  his  account  has  been  fuUy 
established  by  later  researches. 
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Huebmaler 


HUCBALD  OF  ST.  AM  AND:  Flemish  Benetiictine; 
b.  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  centurj*';  d.  at  St. 
Amand  (6  m.  n.n.vv.  of  Valencipnnes)  Juno  20,  930. 
He  studied  at  St.  Amand  under  his  famoua  uncle, 
MUo^  and  at  St.  Germain  d'Auxerre  under  Heiric. 
He  succeeded  Milo  as  head  of  the  monastery  school, 
apparently  before  his  uncle's  death  (872),  but  the 
fame  of  his  leiirning  brought  him  a  call  to  St.  Bertin, 
and,  about  893,  to  Reims,  where,  at  the  request  of 
Archbishop  Fulco,  he  and  his  fellow  pupil  Remi- 
gius  revived  the  school  in  ttiat  city.  On  the  death 
of  Fulco,  however.  Hue  bald  returned  to  St.  Amand, 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  was 
the  author  of  various  legends  of  the  saints,  among 
which  the  Uves  of  Rictrud  and  Lebuin  are  of  his- 
torical value.  Of  his  verse,  only  two  short  hymns 
have  been  preserved,  together  with  two  poems  ad- 
dressed to  Charles  the  Bald,  one  of  them  a  eulogy 
of  baldness  in  136  hexameters,  exclusively  composed 
of  words  beginning  with  c.  Hucbaid  h  an  important 
figxire  in  the  hbtory  of  music,  since  the  beginnmg 
of  the  musical  notation  and  the  use  of  the  staff  may 
be  traced  to  him;  although  M tiller,  who  allows  him 
only  the  authorship  of  the  De  harrmmiai  inMittdionet 
refers  the  l:>eginning  of  choral  mu^iic  and  the  new 
musical  notation  by  means  of  letters  to  another 
Hucbakh  about  a  century  earlier,  to  whom  he 
ascribes  the   De  mumca  enchiriadiM, 

(R,  ScHMin.) 
BtsuoovAFRY:  Hifl  poems  are  in  MFL,  cxxxii.;  la  J.  A. 
GilM,  Anecdota  Bedce,  Lanfranci  e(  aliorumr  Ixjndon,  1844, 
and  were  publiabed  »t  P»n9,  1853;  oonBult  also  E.  de 
OniBsem&ker,  M&fmrin  «ur  Ilucbald  moine  d*  St.  Amand 
«l  tier  au  traits  de  mu*iQ\»e,  Douiii,  1841  (best;  but  very 
rmre);  O.  Niuard,  Huchald,  Paris.  1867;  Hiatoire  ttiUraire 
d€  ta  Fratu^.  vl  210-211;  H.  Miiller.  Hucbaldn  tchtt  und 
unechU  ScArifttn  iibtr  JIdunk,  Lcipaic,  1884;  Wattcnbach, 
DGQ,  i  (1885).  125,  232.  282,  350,  352.  376.  i  (IS93).  301. 
407,  408.  ii.  515;  C«iUier,  Auteura  taerH,  xii.  799-803; 
KL,  vi-  333-334;    Motller,  ChriMtian  Church,  ii.  208.  213. 

HDEBMAIER  (HUBMAIER,HIEBMA1ER,  HUEB- 
IfOER,    HtTBMOER),    hub'moi-er,    BALTHASAB: 

IGemian  Anabaptist;  b.  at  Friedberg  (4m.  e.s.e.  of 
Augsburg)  after  1580;  d.  at  Vienna  Mar.  10,  1528.    In 
1503beljeg!;an  the  study  of  philosophy 
Early       and  theology  at  the  ti^niversity  of  Frei- 
Life         burg,  where  Eck,  the  future  opponent 
of  Luther^  was  one  of  hii*  instructors.  In 
Is  12  he  removed  to  Ingolstadt,  where  he  received 
'      &  pastorate  and  the  professorship  of  theology  at  the 
University.     In    1516  he  went  to  Regensburg  as 
preacher  at  the  cathedral,  and  in   1521   accepted 
1^  call  to  Waldshut,  a  town  of  Lower  Austria,  which, 
because  of  its  situation  and  the  peculiar  character 
of  its  inhabitants,  w*as  well  adapted  for  the  develop- 
CQeot  of  liberal  ideas.    In  Mar.,  1523,  he  made  open 
jL     profession  of  the  Reformed  faith,  visited  Zurich  and 
I^KSt.   Gall,   and   entered   into   communication    with 
^K-2wingli»  Vadian,  and  CEcolampadius.    He  attended 
•"tbe  Second  Zurich  Conference  (Oct,  26-28,  1523)  as 
^f'^  supporter  of  Zwingli.     In  the  beginning  of  1524 
tke  published  his  Schlussrcden^  directed  against  the 
ti3ji88,    image- worship,  fasting;  pilgrimages,  purga- 
tory, and  celibacy.    At  Pentecost,  1524,  Waldshut 
Embraced  the  Evangelical  faith  and  entered  into  an 
■k^reement    for   the   defense   of   Htibmaier,    whose 
,,      Course  had  aroused  the  bitter  hostility  of  the  govern- 
|te>kiecit  of  Lower  Austrk.    When  the  latter  made  a 
»  v.— 25 ^^^^ _ 


show  of  force  HUbmaier  sought  refuge  for  a  time  at 
Hchaffliausen,  but,  retuniing  in  Oct.,  1524,  he  be- 
came f  he  director  of  the  i^llgious  and  pohtical  policy 
of  the  town. 

About  this  time  he  showed  a  tendency  to  depart 
from  the  tenets  of  Zwinglianism  and  to  adopt  Ana- 
baptist doctrines.    Very  soon  Waldshut 

BccomeB  became  the  center  of  religious,  social, 
an  and  political  ferment.    Its  bold  attitude 

Anabaptist,  toward  the  Austrian  power  had  draVf^n 
the  attention  of  Germany;  it  was  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  citadels  of  the  new  faith,  and 
its  leading  citizen  as  a  leading  champion  of  Evan- 
gelical faith.  Probably  at  this  time  he  fell  under  the 
influence  of  Thomas  Miinzer;  and  he  certainly  was 
in  communiciition  with  the  Zurich  radicals  Grebel, 
Manz,  and  Reublin^  who  were  preaching  adult 
baptism.  Htibmaier  embraced  ardently  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Sw^ifis  leaders  and  became  convinced 
that  a<lult  baptiiim  and  the  Lord's  Supper  were  the 
only  Chrisitan  sacraments.  Meanwhile  the  Ana- 
baptist community  had  been  established  in  Zurich, 
but  its  members  were  forced  to  flee,  and  Reublin, 
among  others,  sought  refuge  at  Waldshut.  At 
Easter,  1525,  Hiibmaier  was  baptized  by  Reublin, 
and  his  example  was  followed  liy  a  large  number 
of  the  citizens,  after  which  a  radical  change  in  the 
form  of  public  worship  ensued.  In  a  controversy 
with  Zwingli,  which  soon  broke  out,  the  Waldshut 
preacher  issued  two  works,  Von  detti  chrisiUchcn  Tauf 
der  Giuubigcn  and  Ein  GesjyTdch  von  dem  Kindertauf^ 
both  published  in  1526.  The  essence  of  baptism, 
he  maintained,  is  the  expreBsion  of  personal  faith 
and  of  the  obligation  which  that  faith  imposes.  He 
rejected  the  arguments  deduced  from  the  New  Tes- 
tament in  favor  of  infant  baptism,  and  argued  tliat 
the  practise  is  actually  forbidden  inasmuch  as  it 
falb  under  Matt,  xy.  13.  which  prohibits  idolatry. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  baptism  tliat  proceeds  from 
conscious  and  acknowledged  faith  is  the  necessary 
condition  for  the  existence  of  a  Christian  commu- 
nity. 

Waldshut  was  soon  brought  into  dose  relations 

with   the   participants   in    the   p)easaTits'  uprising. 

HClbmaier's  attitude  toward  the  revolt 

The        has  been  variously  estimated.     While 

Peasants*  he  undoubtedly  had  some  part  in  the 
War.  insurrection^  the  initia!  participation 
therein  by  Waldshut  took  pbce  in 
Hubmaier's  abs*»nce,  and  it  is  quite  clear  that  he 
did  not  advocate  deposition  of  the  authorities  and 
selection  of  new  governmental  ofEcials,  In  Apr., 
1525^  a  closer  union  was  concluded  between  the 
peasants  and  the  citizens  of  Waldshut,  and  the  latter 
supplied  aid  to  the  rebels.  As  a  result,  after  the 
defeat  of  the  rebel  bands,  the  town  was  occupied 
by  the  troops  of  the  government  in  December,  and 
in  the  same  month  under  the  auspices  of  Jobann 
Faber  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  reintroduoed. 
Hiibniaier  fled  to  Zurich,  where  he  was  arrested^ 
and,  from  fear  of  being  delivered  to  the  Austrian 
authorities,  consented  lunder  torture]  to  abjure  his 
views.  This  he  did  on  Apr.  6,  1525,  but,  going  to 
Constance,  he  repudiated  the  act  as  ha\'ing  been 
done  under  compulsion.  This  moved  Zwingli  to 
characterize  him  as  a  man  actuated  solely  by  a  de- 
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Bire  for  notoriety  and  gain.  (Zwingli^s  piorticipa- 
lion  in  the  torture  of  Hiibmaier  and  his  cynical 
KDmrks  about  the  recantation  are  blots  on  hLs 
reputation.  He  wrote  to  a  friend  that  HQbmaicr 
had  ehanjf^  not  his  mind  but  bis  nerve,  a.  it.  nJ 
Id  July,  1526,  HDbmaler  came  to  Kikokburg  in 
Moravia,  where,  having  gained  the  protection  of 
Martin  Gj>schl,  he  transformed  the  in- 
Activity  ia  cipient  Lutheran  congregation  into  an 
HoimTia*  Anabaptist  community,  converting  the 
ministers  Oswald  Gtait  and  liana  Spit' 
telmayer^  and  Von  Lichtenstein  himself.  From  all 
directions  the  Anabaptists  flocked  to  Mora  via  ^  and 
NikoUiburg  became  for  a  time  the  center  of  the 
movement,  Hiibnmier  there  entered  on  the  most 
active  period  of  his  literary  career »  Besides  a  num- 
ber of  tract!}  directed  againat  Zwtngli  and  CEcolam- 
pa^lius,  be  published  18  Artikcl  dea  ckrisilichen 
GktuhenA,  in  which  he  based  true  belief  on  the  Lord's 
Hup  per  and  baptism;  Ein  mji/dltiger  UrUmricht  and 
Bine  Form  tks  Naehtmais  Christi  have  to  do  with 
the  Lord's  Supper;  his  tracta  Von  der  briidertkhen 
Strafe  and  Yam  chrtsiliehen  Bann  deal  with  com- 
munal discipline  J  while  Vom  Schwert  treats  of  the 
lelations  of  Clkristians  to  established  authority  which 
he  supported.  He  wrote  also  on  the  frct^dom  of 
the  Boulf  maintaining  that  thesis  against  the  Re- 
formed theolo^iam.  The  Anabaptist  movement 
spread  from  Moravia  Into  the  Tyrol,  Salzburg,  and 
the  two  Austriaii,  and  as  a  conse*iuence  sj^tematic 
persecution  began.  In  1527  Htlbnmler'.^  surrender 
was*  demanded  and  granted.  He  was  taken  to 
Vit'nna,  where  he  attempted  to  make  bia  peace  by 
olTering  broad  concessions  based  on  opposition  to 
Luther  and  2wingli;  but  on  the  questions  of  the 
Lrord'a  Supper  and  baptism  he  refused  to  yield,  and 
on  Mar*  10  be  waa  burned,  Hia  place  is  undeniably 
in  the  front  rank  of  Ciemnan  Anabaptists,  along  with 
Dcnk,  Huet^er,  and  Hut*  He  dilTera  from  the  last 
in  hiii  hif^hcT  tbeolof^ical  gift*^  and  from  the  first  in 
his  freeilom  from  mytitical  elements,  lie  represents 
the  fslmjile^  coristcrvatlve  Anabaptist  doctrine  which 
grounded  itaelf  on  the  Scriptures. 

(A.  HEOLEIit)  K.  HOLL. 
BiBLioaRAnir:  Apnrt  fnim  the  bingmpliji'  in  tinhpmmn  by 
F,  Howhck,  HrUijri,  18*^7,  Enjt.  iTAnA.  by  W.  \\\  Kverts, 
in  Tfjiim  liapfini  JiitUinml  Magfiiing,  1S91  -02,  tlie  tbrt^o 
Wafkif  of  v&luc;  an*:  H.  I4cliri;?ibcr,  in  hi.-*  Tfuekttihuch  fur 
QeMchicfite  uttd  Aiterthum^  Fri^ibuni:,  \^l%  pp.  1-130, 
1S40.  pfi  153-2:14  (LnctiriiiT>lct(;,  third  part  nuver  Hupplietll; 
J.  LowTth.  Dartnr  Battkaaar  Hiiimmifr.  Flrariii.  1803"  and 
H.  C.  VeiUlpr,  Bsltha^r  Hubmaier,  NflwVork,  1905  (bn^jd 
upon  thorough  aud  indf^ppndfint.  dtudy  of  the  WDurcei,  tii- 
dudiUM  the  writinFt4  ^(  Hubniaieri  wbic:h  are  now  rare, 
wieh  ejtl^pndpil  quomtiontt  frum  them:  it  contalDn  aa  nn- 
liormied  liihliogmphy,  pp  iv.-3uciv,,  which  leaves  little 
to  he  dcfiirw)).  Much  maturial  p^rtliirnt  to  the  nubipct  \a 
enntniaed  m  tho  lifprntur©  Under  ZwiPffiLi,  HuLna^irH; 
and  ANAnAPTiaTS.  Connult  especialLy:  A,  H.  Newman^ 
liiat,  uf  A  Hti-Fedvhapiiam,  €hnp».  vii.,  viii.,  x.,  xlv.,  Philu-^ 
di^lphin,  1K97;  S,  M.  Jackson,  Ilaidrvich  Zvinffli,  chap, 
xii..  Now  York.  1003. 

HDBLS,  PETER:  Germnn  Horaan  Cntholic;  b. 
at  MiUingon  <:)ct.  7,  IHM,  lie  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Munster  from  1872  to  lS7tjp  and  aftt^r 
being  private  tutor  to  Prince  Radolin  (1876-81), 
was  cflth&rlral  preacher  at  Munster  (18S1-D4).  In 
1894  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  cathedral 
chapter,  and  smoe  1901  Ims  been  professor  of  pa^ 


t^ral  theology  and  liturpcs  at  the  Uoivewity  of 
Munater.  He  has  written  BcUiunden  cur  V^dtPimf 
dtft  Altarsmktamentex  (Manater,  1S91);  Das  Valff^ 
unser  (a  colIectiOD  of  aennons;  1S9S);  andGtifl 
ftiHne  Hiffe  (1896). 

HUELSEMAl?!!,  JOHAHN :  One  of  themort  pronh 
inent  literary  opponents  of  Calixtua:  b.  at  Eseoi 
(65  m.  n.w.  of  Bremen),  Hanover,  Dec, 4, 1602  (ojk); 
d.  at  Leipflie  June  13,  166L  He  waa  cduca^dit 
Norden^  Stade,  And  Hanover.  Before  he  U 
reached  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  went  to  the  Uoiwr- 
sity  of  Rostock,  and  two  years  later  to  Wittenbeij: 
In  1627  be  removed  to  Leipaic,  where  be  was  p^ 
Biitted  to  lecture*  In  1629  he  was  appointed  pfo- 
feasor  at  Wittenberg,  where  he  achieved  an  autbori- 
tattve  poeitioa.  In  1630  he  waa  aent  to  Letptku 
a  delega.te  to  a  con ventioa  in  beiiaif  of  the  An^buiK 
Confession,  and  in  1645  be  took  a  leading  pdtttipQ 
at  the  colloquy  in  Thorn. 

So  far  Hulfienoaim  had  leaned  toward  the  Hi^ 
formed    teachinge,    olthougb    he    did    not   openly 
confess  them;  but  now,  swept  along  by  Oibviui, 
who  had  become  his  opponent ,  he  denied  all  \m 
former  ^ndurt  and  advanoed  the  orthodox  ouue 
by  becoming  one  of  the  most  prominent  adversarki 
of  Calixtua.    To  dear  his  dubious  positioti  from  ibe 
justified  Busptcions  of  the  Lutheran  theolqgiina  he 
WTOte  his  Calmni9muA  xrre&mciliakUis  (WittenbeTf, 
1644)  as  the  counterpart  of  Bishop  Joseph  HaII'i 
Rowia  irreeanctliabiiis^   but  the  appendbc  entitled 
Qute  do0m43ia  sint  ad  aalutem  crediiu  necessana  akwi 
how  little  he  Liked  the  new  position  which  was  foroed 
upon  him.    In  tbia  appendix  he  is  conciliatory  agiffl 
in  regard  to  the  Lord's  Supper  and  the  pcnmil 
union.    As  the  influence  of  Calovius  increaaBd,  lie 
author  denied   this  appendix  in   later  years  $ftA 
wished  to  have  it  considered  an  immature  writinf 
of  his  youth.    His  final  rupture  with  Calixtus  ojttfai 
a  still  more  unfavorable  impression.     Hulsemaaii 
was  the  friend  of  CatixtuSj  IniX  after  the  disputadon 
at  Thorn  he  was  forced  to  become  his  opponent. 
Calixtus  bad  defended  himself  against  the  Witteo- 
Ijeri^  faculty  by  denying  its  sole  authority  and  ncr- 
mative  rule  and  by  revealing  i$ome  errora  in  tbeif 
writings,  among  them  in  one  of  HiJlsemann'a  boob. 
Immediately  the  latter  attacked  his  opponeat,  no* 
only  with  the  honest  weiipons  of  literary  warfiffi 
but  by  bringing  down  upon  him  an  official  denim- 
ciation. 

HUl^^mann's  principal  works  are  hia  Branana* 
ihiologim  (Wittenl:»erg.  1640;  enlai^  with  title, 
Extensio  hreviarii  thmhgim,  Leipsic^  1655);  Mw*"" 
und  Ausbund  guier  Werke  (1650);  iJialifm  ajw**" 
geiim  prMewiatis  Caiiitini  {WBl)i  and  DffC<^ 
tinische  Getms^ens^urm  (1653).  (F.  Bossi.) 

BlBLtDiiAJkPitr:   A.  Tholuck.  Dtr  6'eul  der  luihtrin^o  Jl^ 

I&Qcn  Wiilenba^B,  p,  164.  Hamburit*  1S52;   J.  F.  Enlsa^ 

Lfi>enab€acArtibuiW€n  Jer  wittgnbtreiMchtn  Fnsf^M^ff^  *^^^' 

tenberg,    1804;    W.    Cass,  atmchi^At^   der   pnieutaalia^ 

Dogmatik.  I  318,  Bertm,  1854, 

HDET,  iV'H',  PIERRE  DAlfffiL:  Biabop  c^ 
Avrauches;  b.  at  Caen,  France,  Feb.  8.  1630;  d,** 
Paris  Jan.  26,  1721.  He  was  educated  in  the  coli^ 
of  I  he  Jesuits  in  bis  native  city.  In  1670.  ^^} 
Dosauel,  he  was  made  teacher  of  the  dauplun;  ^^ 
1674  he  waB  received  among  the  forty  of  the  Frefidi 
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Academy;  two  years  lat^r  he  was  ordamed  priest. 
In  1678  the  king  granted  him  the  Cistercian  abbey 
of  Auray,  near  Caen.  In  1Q85  he  was  elected  bishop 
of  Soissons,  but  before  papal  confirmation  was 
received  be  exchanged  the  office  (16J^9)  for  tliat  of 
Avranches,  being  consecrated  bisliop  in  1692.  He 
now  devoted  himself  to  the  restoration  of  churcti 
discipline  in  his  diocese.  In  1699  he  resigned  his 
bishopric  and  removed  to  the  abbey  of  Fontenay, 
near  Caen.    In  1701  he  retired  to  Paris. 

Huet'ii  great   literary  work  was   his  edition  of 
Origon  (2  voL*.,  Rouen,  1668),  the  product  of  fifteen 
gears'  labor,  and  the  first  complete  collection  of 
Drigen  s  commentaries ^  with  Latin  translation.     It 
%ra8  preee<led  by  an  introduction*  Origenmna,  dis- 
cussing the  life,  writings,  and  system  of  the  Church 
Father.    In  DemonMrniio  emngdim  ad  sereniasimum 
Delphinum  (Paris*  1679).  he  tried  to  prove  the  truth 
^f  the  Christian  religion;    the  book  made  a  sensa- 
Kon,  and  led  Samuel  Pufendorf  to  expect  the  re- 
union of  the  Roman  and  Protestant  comnnunions. 
In    Cerutura    philoRophitT    Cariesiana;    (1689)    and 
mAlnetancB  quiextioncs  de  concardia  raiionU  et  fidei 
mbri  ires  (Caen,  1690),   Huet  criticized   Descartes. 
%e  also  wrote  De  la  mtuaiiQn  du  Paradis  terresitc 
(Paris,  1691;    Eng.  transL,  .1  Treatise  of  the  Siiua- 
Hon  of  Paradise,  London,  1694);    De  jmingatiombus 
Salomonis  (Amsterdam,    1693);     Histoire  du  corn- 
el de  la  nan  gat  ion  de$  anciens  (Paris,  1716; 
trsuiaLr  History  of  the  Commerce  and  Nariga- 
of  the  Ancients,   London,    1717);    as  well   as 
ems  and   other  works,   historical,  geographical, 
bilosophical,    and    literary.     Urn    autobiography, 
P»   D.   Huetii  .  .  ,  commentariiis  de  rebuR  ad  cum 
iineniibus   (Amsterdam,    1718),   was  translated 
Slto  English^  Memoirs  of  ihe  Life  of  Pierre  Daniel 
iuet,    with  notes  by  J.  Aiken   (2  vols.,  London^ 
Jlfl).    His  literary  remains  were  published  by  J.  T. 
I'Olivet  under  the  title  Huetiana  (Paris,  1722). 

(C.  Pfender.) 
buooraprt:  Bcnides  tine  autobtOKTaphy,  at  Pup..  etm- 
[full:  C.  Bartholme««,  Huet,  ^  .  .  <m  U  •«rpiwri*nM?  thto- 
[  togique,  Ptu-ia^  1849;  F.  A.  de  Gaumay,  Hu€t,  ,  .  ,  tta  vie 
€i  *e4  ceuvret,  ib.  1854;  J.  B.  M.  Flottes,  £iud4e  »ur  Daniel 
Hwt,  ib.  1857;  K.  8,  Baracti.  Pierre  Dan,  Huet  aU  Phi^ 
tiMttik,  Lf'tpMie.  1862;  C.  Trochon.  m  Corratpondant,  Dec.» 
1876»  Mar,,  1877  (ysea  new  smiircea), 

HUG,  JOHAKN  LEONHARD:  Roman  Catholic 
Biblical  scholar;  b.  at  Constance  June  1,  1765;  d* 
Freiburg,  in  Breisgau,  Mar.  1 1 ,  1H46.  After  a 
rilli&ni  career  in  the  University  of  Freiburg  he 
ne  (1787)  superintendent  of  studies  in  the 
riests'  seminary  connected  with  the  university*  and 
1791  prof^&or  of  Oriental  languages  and  of  the 
Testament,  in  1792  of  the  New  Teiitament. 
he  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in  the  service  of 
the  university.  Hug'a  chief  work  was  in  the  field  of 
Biblical  criticism  and  isagogics-  He  furnished  con- 
tributions  of  lasting  value  to  the  conception  of  New 
TcetAment  bagogtcs  as  a  hbtorical  science  and  lo 
!  careful  division  of  its  different  spheres  according 
I  the  requirements  of  historical  criticism.  In  spit© 
his  critical  attitude  and  unprejudiced,  fearless 
pifit  of  inveatlgation,  his  results  l:>ear  a  thoroujrlily 
titive  and  essentially  conservative  character,  H  is 
lief  work  is  his  Einlcilung  in  die  Schriften  des  neueri 
Twstaments  (2  vob.,  Stuttgart  and  TabtiigeQ,  1808; 


later  eds.,  1S21,  1826,  1847;  Eng.  transl,  An  Intro- 
duction fa  ihe  Wriling9  of  Oie  New  Testament ^  by  D. 
G.  Wait.  London,  1827,  and  by  David  Fosdick,  Jr., 
with  notes  by  Moses  Stuart,  And  over,  l.s^i6).  Of 
other  theological  \vorks  may  be  mentioned  Die 
moaaiscJie  Oeachichle  des  Menschen  (Frankfort,  1793); 
De  antitpiiiate  codieis  Vaticani  commenUilio  (Frei- 
burg, 1810) ;  Da9  hoke  Lied  in  einer  noch  um'ersuchten 
Deutung  (1813);  and  Schutzschriftfitr  seine  Deutung 
des  Hoherdiedes  und  desseiben  weitere  ErkMrung 
(1815);  De  conjugii  christiani  vinculo  indissolttbili 
eommerUatio  exegrtica  (1816);  and  De  Peniateu^hi 
versione  Akxandrina  commentaiio  (1818), 

(0.  ZOCKLERf.) 
DiBUOGRAfflT:    A.  Maier,  Gedajrhtniirrede  auf  Johann  Leon^ 
hard  Huo,  Freiburg,  1847;    idem,  in  KL.  vL  3:18- :m1;    K. 
W«?mn»r.  (rrnrhichte  der  kathoti»chen  Theologie  in  J>eiU»chr 
land,  pp,  527-533,  Mimicb.  1860;   ABB,  xiiL  303-304. 

HUGH,  SAINT;  The  name  of  two  English  saiitiSp 
both  connected  with  the  city  of  Lincoln. 

1.  Bii^hop  of  Lincoln;  b.  at  Avalon  (26  m.  g.e.  of 
Auxerre),  Burgundy,  c.  1135;  d*  in  London  Nov.  16^ 
1 200.  At  the  age  of  eight,  with  his  father,  he  entered 
a  priory  of  regular  canons  at  Villarl>enoit.  Here  he 
received  his  education  in  company  with  other 
chiklrea  of  noble  birth.  He  was  ordained  deacon 
about  1155  and  appointed  to  the  mission  chapel  of 
St.  Maximin  about  1159.  Shortly  after  1160  he 
entered  the  monastery  of  the  Grande  Chartreuse 
and  became  procurator  in  1170.  At  the  request  of 
Henry  H.  of  England  be  went  to  England  about 
1175  to  take  charge  of  a  Carlhusmn  moiuistery  at 
Witham,  Somersetshire.  He  became  bishop  of 
Lincoln  in  11 80,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Stow, 
about  twelve  miles  from  Linctiln,  Hugh  showed  no 
slight  moral  courage.  He  never  sufTcred  encroach- 
ment upon  his  rights,  fearlessly  opposed  the  demands 
of  Henry,  Ricliard,  and  John,  and  won  their  ad- 
miration by  his  unflinching  steadfristness.  He  wa-s 
much  esteemed  in  Jife,  and  after  his  death  his  tomb 
in  the  calhedraJ  at  Lincoln  at  once  became  a  place 
of  pilgrimage.    He  was  canon issed  in  1220. 

2,  An  alleged  victim  of  ritual  murder  by  the  Jews, 
called  '*  Little  Hugh  '*;  b.  at  Lincoln  c.  1246;  d. 
there  1255,  The  body  of  the  boy,  who  had  been 
missing  for  a  month,  was  found  Aug.  28,  1255,  in  a 
well  on  the  premises  of  a  Jew  named  Copin,  and 
the  Jews  of  Lincoln  were  at  once  accused  of  having 
crucified  the  child.  There  was  no  evidence  to  sup- 
port the  ch.irge;  but  such  accusations  were  cxsmmon 
as  a  means  of  extorting  money  from  the  Jews.  A 
"  confession  "  liaving  been  forced  from  Copin,  he 
and  eighteen  others  were  executed  and  their  prop- 
erty confiscated.  Ninety-one  other  Jews  were  con- 
demned to  death,  but  were  released  in  consideration 
of  a  large  ransom  paid  to  Richard,  earl  of  CromwelL 
The  botly  of  young  Hugh  was  buried  in  great  state 
in  the  cathedral  at  Lincoln,  and  a  shrine  was  erected 
over  his  tomb.  The  martyrdom  of  Hugh  has  fur- 
nished the  theme  of  various  French^  English,  and 
Scottish  balUds.  Cliaucer  refers  to  it  in  his  Prior^ 
ess*  Taie,  and  Marlowe  in  his  Jew  of  Media. 

BiBLtooBAi'Hr:  1.  The  early  nnunymoun  Vita  is  in  MPL, 
cliii..  fll*o  ed.  J.  F.  Diinook,  Ivoudon.  1864;  the  name  edi- 
tor i««ued  another  V%ta  by  Giraldu^  C&mbrenflis.  lb.  1877» 
fl.nd  aliio  a  ViUi  metriea^  LtnooLn.  18d0;  cf.  T.  D.  Hardy, 
DMcriptiv€  Cataiofrvt,  il  542-660.  xioa.  711-724,  in  B9IU 
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5«ri«f,  no.  26,  London,  1805.  Other  early  materuU  is  in 
Roger  de  Hoveden,  Chronica,  ed.  W.  Stubbt,  no.  61  of 
RoUa  Seriea,  London,  1868-71.  Consult:  O.  O.  Ptorry, 
The  IA/b  of  St.  Hugh  of  Avalon,  ib.  1879;  P.  Piolin, 
Voyaoe  de  S.  Hugu^  ...  en  VantUe  1199,  Angen,  1890; 
C.  Bellet.  8.  HugueM  d* Avalon,  Grenoble.  1891;  W.  R.  W. 
Stephens.  The  Engluh  Church  1060-197$,  pp.  187>188  et 
passim.  London.  1901;  DNB,  xxviii.  166-167;  H.  Thurs- 
ton, Life  of  St.  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  London,  1898;  C.  L. 
Marson,  Hugh,  Biehop  of  Lincoln,  London,  1901. 

2.  Matthew  of  Paris,  Chronica,  ed.  H.  R.  Luard,  no. 
67  in  RolU  Seriee,  v.  516-^19,  646.  662.  7  vols..  London, 
1872-84;  Annalee  Burtonieneee,  ed.  H.  R.  Luard,  no.  36 
in  RolU  Seriet,  i.  340-341.  348.  371,  ib.  1864;  and  Annalet 
.  .  .  de  Waverlaia,  in  the  same  no.,  ii.  346,  ib.  1866;  ASB, 
July.  vi.  494-196. 

HUGHES,  EDWIIV  HOLT:  Methodist  Episcopal 
bishop;  b.  at  Moundsville,  W.  Va.,  Dec.  7,  1866. 
He  was  educated  at  Ohio  Wesleyan  University 
(B.A.,  1889)  and  the  theological  department  of 
Boston  University  (S.T.B.,  1892),  and  after  bemg 
pastor  of  churches  of  his  denomination  at  Newton 
Centre,  Mass.  (1892-96),  and  at  Maiden,  Mass, 
(1896-1903),  was  president  of  De  Pauw  University, 
Greencastle,  Ind.,  until  1908,  when  he  was  elected 
bishop,  with  his  residence  at  San  Francisco.  In 
theology  he  terms  himself  "  moderate-progressive," 
and  has  written  Letters  on  Evangelism  (Cincinnati, 
1906). 

HUGHES,  HUGH  PRICE:  English  Wesleyan; 
b.  at  Carmarthen,  Wales,  1847;  d.  in  London  Nov. 
17, 1902.  He  studied  at  University  College,  London 
(B.A.,  1869),  and  at  the  Wesleyan  Theological 
College,  Richmond.  He  was  pastor  at  Dover, 
1869-72;  at  Brighton,  1872-76;  at  Stoke-Newington, 
London,  1875-78;  at  Mostyn  Road,  London,  1878- 
1881;  at  Oxford,  1881-84;  and  at  Brixton  Hill,  Lon- 
don, 1884-87.  In  1887  he  was  made  superintendent 
of  the  West  London  Mission,  and  carried  the  enter- 
prise on  with  increasing  success  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death,  the  three-year  rule  being  suspended  in 
his  case  by  the  Wesleyan  Conference.  On  Sundays 
he  preached  to  Large  congregations  at  St.  James's 
Hall,  the  public  center  of  the  mission,  and  was 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  popular  preachers  and 
platform  speakers  in  England.  For  twenty  years 
he  was  prominent  in  every  important  religious  or 
semi-religious  controversy.  He  was  a  leader  of  the 
Forward  Movement  aiming  at  social  as  well  as 
individual  salvation,  and  carried  on  with  far-reach- 
ing effect  crusades  against  drinking,  gambling, 
music-hall  indecencies,  and  the  inefficient  state 
regulation  of  vice.  From  the  beginning  he  was  a 
leading  spirit  in  the  movement  for  the  federation  of 
the  non-conformist  churches,  and  became  president 
of  the  National  Council  of  Evangelical  Free  Churches. 
He  was  president  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference  in 
1898-99,  and  for  fifteen  years  was  editor  of  the 
Methodist  Times,  the  organ  of  the  more  advanced 
Methodists.  He  published  The  Atheist  Shoemaker 
(London,  1S89);  The  Philanthropy  of  Gal  (1890); 
Social  ChrxMianitxj  (1890);  Ethical  Christianity 
(1892);  Essential  Christianity  ilS94);  smd  Morning 
Lands  of  History :  A  Visit  to  Greece,  Palesttne,  and 
Egypt  (1901). 

Bibliooraphy:  A  Life  was  written  by  his  dau^chter,  Lon- 
don. 1904;  by  J.  G.  Mantle,  ib.  1901;  and  by  A.  Walters, 
ib.  1907.  Consult  also:  Hugh  Price  Hughes  a»  ire  knew 
Aim,  hy  the  Dean  of  Weetmineier  and  other;  ib.  1902. 


HUGHES,  JOHN:  Fint  arehbiahop  of  New  York; 
b.  at  Annaloghan,  County  Tyrone,  Ireland,  June  21, 
1797;  d.  in  New  York  Jan.  3,  1864.  He  came  to 
America  in  1817,  and  entered  the  Mount  St.  liaiy*! 
Catholic  College  at  Emmittsbuif^,  Md.,  in  1820.  In 
1826  he  was  ordained  priest,  and  settled  over  a  psmh 
in  Philadelphia,  where  he  remained  until  1837,  when 
he  was  appointed  coadjutor-bishop  of  New  YoriL 
Soon  after  his  consecration  in  1838  he  asninwd 
the  virtual  administration  of  the  diocese,  and  on  the 
death  of  Bishop  Dubois  in  1842  he  sueoeedsd  to 
the  bishopric.  Inl850,  when  the  see  of  New  York  wu 
made  an  archbishopric,  he  went  to  Rome  to  receive 
the  pallium  at  the  hands  of  the  pope.  In  1847  he 
delivered  before  both  houses  of  Congress,  and  at 
their  request,  a  discourse  upon  ChriMtiamiy,  du  only 
Source  of  Moral,  Social,  and  Political  RegenentiM 
(New  York,  1848).  On  Aug.  5,  1855,  he  laid  the 
oomer-stone  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  the  higjli 
altar  of  which  was  dedicated  May  25,  1879.  In 
Nov.,  1861,  with  Mr.  Thurlow  Weed,  he  made  a 
semiofficial  journey  to  Europe,  at  the  request  of 
Secretary  Seward,  to  secure  the  friendly  neutrality 
of  European  nations,  especially  of  France. 

Archbishop  Hughes  played  a  more  prominent  part 
in  America  than  any  other  Roman  Catholic  of  his 
day  and  enjoyed  much  respect  and  popularity.  He 
was,  however,  a  determined  Romanist,  and  took 
the  Roman  Catholic  view  of  the  public-school  aji- 
tem.  He  was  ever  ready  to  defend  himself  and  his 
Church.  He  had  memorable  controversies  with 
John  Breckinridge,  Nicholas  Murray,  and  Eraatus 
Brooks,  editor  of  the  New  York  Express,  One  of  his 
acts  as  bishop  was  to  remove  the  lay  trustees  of 
church  property,  and  to  secure  the  titles  in  hk  om 
name.  In  this  way  he  stopped  litigation,  which  had 
brought  Romanists  into  disrepute.  He  also  estab- 
lished (1841)  St.  John's  CoUege,  Fordham,  N.  T. 
His  Complete  Works,  consisting  of  occasional  ser- 
mons and  controversial  writings,  were  edited  by 
L.  Kehoe  (2  vols.,  New  Y'ork,  1864-^). 
Bibliography:   J.  R.  G.  Hamard,  Life,  CorreajHmdena  ead 

Writingt  of  Archbiehop  Hughes,  New  York.  1866;  J.  G. 

Shea.  Archhiehop  J.  Hughee.  Boston.  1880:   T.  OGonuD. 

Amerioan  Church  History  Series,  ix.  374-375  et  puHn, 

New  York,  1896. 

HUGHES,  JOSEPH:  English  Baptist;  b.  in  Lon- 
don Jan.  1,  1769;  d.  there  Oct.  12, 1833.  He  studied 
at  Bristol  College  and  at  the  University  of  Aberdeen 
(M.A.,  1790),  became  classical  tutor  at  Bristol 
College  in  1791,  assistant  minister  at  Broadmead 
Chapel,  Bristol,  in  1792,  and  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
Chapel  at  Battersea,  London,  in  1797.  He  was 
secretary  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society  and  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  from  their  o^ 
ganization  till  his  death.  His  writings  include  sev- 
eral sermons  and  the  celebrated  paper,  The  Excdknt* 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  (London,  1803). 
BiBLiooRAPirr:     J.    Leifchild,    Memoir  of  Joseph  Hvt^ 

London.  1835. 

HUGHES,  JOSHUA  PRITCHARD:  Church  of 
England,  bishop  of  Llandaff;  b.  at  Llando'ery  (24 
m.  e.n.e.  of  Carmarthen),  Carmarthenshire,  Wales, 
Feb.  13,  1847.  He  was  educated  at  Balliol  College. 
Oxford  (B.A.,  1870),  and  was  ordered  deacon  «> 
1871  and  ordained  priest  in  the  following  year.  He 
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was  curate  of  Neath,  Glamorganshire  (1872-77), 
and  vicar  of  Newcastle,  Bridgend,.  Glamorganshire 
(1S77-84),  and  of  Llantrisant,  Glamorganshire 
(18S4r-1905),  in  addition  to  being  chaplain  to  the 
bishop  of  Llan<lafT  from  1900  to  IMS.  In  1905  he 
was  consecrated  biBhop  of  Llandaff. 

HUGHES,  THOMAS  PATRICK:  Protestant  Epis- 
copalisn;  b.  at  Henley  (near  Ludlow,  9  ra.  w.  of 
Wariwck),  Shropshir*^,  England,  Mar.  26,  1838.  He 
waa  educated  at  Lndlow  School,  Islington  College, 
and  Cambridge  University,  but  did  not  take  a 
degree »  He  was  ordained  priest  in  1864,  and  after 
being  assistant  at  St>  Silas,  Islington,  London,  for  a 
few  months  in  the  same  j'ear,  went  to  India  in  1865. 
From  that  year  until  1HS5  he  was  a  missionary  of 
tUe  Church  ^f  issionary  Society  and  acting  chaplain 
to  the  British  troops  at  Peahawar,  Afghanistan. 
He  was  also  president  of  the  Board  of  Examiners 
in  the  Afghan  Language  from  1875  to  1885,  founder 
and  editor  of  The  Church  Quarterly  in  1882,  and 
associate  editor  of  The  Civil  and  Military  Gazette, 
Lahore,  in  1883,  In  1885  he  left  India  for  the  United 
States,  and  was  Buccessively  rector  of  St.  Savior's, 
Lebanon  Springs,  N,  Y-  (1885-88),  assistant  rector 
of  All  Souls',  New  York  City  (1888),  rector  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher,  New  York  City 
(1889-1902),  and  associate  rector  of  the  Church  of 
the  Epiphany,  New  York  City  (1902-03).  Since  1905 
he  has  been  on  the  staff  of  The  New  York  Globe.  He 
has  written  Foenis  of  Abdur  Rahman  (Lahore,  1872) ; 
Kilid-X'A/ghani  (1872);  Notes  on  M ohaimneilanism 
(London,  1875);  Ganj-i-Fukhto  (Lahore,  1882); 
Dictionary  of  Islam  (London,  1885);  RuhaiTiah,  the 
Maid  of  Herat  (New  York,  1886);  American  An- 
ceMry  (5  vols.,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  1887-90);  Heroic 
Lit>es  in  Foreign  Fields  (New  York.  1895) ;  and  The 
Stage  from  a  Clergipnan^s  Standpoint  (1896), 

HUGO  OF  FLEURY  (HUGO  DE  SAHCTA  MARIA) : 
Historian;  d.  not  before  1118.  He  first  appears  as 
an  inmate  of  the  abljey  of  St.  Benedict  at  Fleury 
(Saint-Benott-sur-Loire,  20  m.  e.a.e.  of  Orl&ins), 
in  the  diocese  of  Orleans,  a  famous  home  of  scholar- 
ahip  and  leaniing.  Hugo  composed  the  following 
historical  works:  (!)  HiJitoria  eccle^astica,  extant 
in  two  editions;  the  first ,  in  four  books,  comes  down 
to  the  death  of  Clmrk^raague,  and  was  produced  in 
1109;  after  Hugo  had  become  accjuaintetl  with 
the  Chrofwgraphia  tripertiia  of  Ana-staaius  Biblio- 
thecarius,  he  undertook  a  revised  edition,  and 
brought  the  narrative  down  to  855;  this  new  edition 

kmc  out  in  1110,  and  contains  six  books  (in  MPL, 
till.  821-854).  (2)  Liber  qui  modenwrum^  regum 
Fmntoram  continet  actus  comprises  the  time  from 
Charles  the  Bald  (892)  to  the  death  of  King  Philip 
(1 108;  Af  PL,  cbciii.  873-912).  (3)  Historia  Fran- 
CKrrum  breHji,  from  Lothair,  son  of  Louis  the  Pious, 
to  1108  {MFL,  cixii.  011-616).  Of  greater  interest 
than  these  historical  writings,  only  the  second  of 
which  has  value  ajs  a  source,  is  the  treatise  dedicated 
to  Henry  L  of  England,  Traetotus  de  regia  jtoteatate 
el  mcerdotali  dtgnitate  (A/ 67/,  Lib.  de  lite,  \l,  1892, 
pp.  460-494).  The  author  advocates  that  the  spiri- 
tual and  the  temporal  powers  shall  take  joint  part 
in  the  government  of  the  world,  and  let  both  work 
^      ether  peaceably  (cf.  C.  Mirbt,  Die  Publinatik  im 


Zeilatter  Gregor»  F//.,  pp.  514-515,  I^ipsic,  1S94)» 
By  his  Vila  S.  Sa^erdotijt  episcopi  Lem^rviccnsis 
(d.  530;  ASB,  May,  ii.  M-22,  MPL,  ck til.  979-1004), 
and  the  continuation  of  the  miracles  wrought  at 
Fleury  by  St,  Benedict  {Les  MiradcA  de  Saint  BenoUf 
ed.  E.  de  Certain,  Paris,  1858,  pp.  357  sqq.)  Hugo 
contributed  his  portion  to  ascetic  literature.  He  is 
reported  also  to  have  composed  a  commerdarius 
super  Pmlierivm,  Carl  Mirbt. 

BiBLiOGnAPBr-  PartM  of  the  Fliai,  eccl,,  ed.  G.  W&ii^  ih  Irt 
MOM,  Script.,  ix  (tsai),  137-364.  cf.  MPL,  clxUi,  80&- 
Sm  ConauJt:  C.  Mirbt,  Die  Waht  Greo&f  P'//.,  Mar- 
burg, 1892;  E.  Sackur.  in  NA,  xvi  (1891).  36^-386; 
H.  Bakiner,  Skiat  und  Kirche  in  EngtamI  urui  in  der  Mot' 
mandie  im  11,  und  12.  Jahrhundeii,  pp.  lU4-t68,  l^ipBic. 
tS99;  KL,  VI.  388-380:  Neander,  Chritiian  Church,  iv, 
141-142. 

HUGO  DE  SARCTA  MARIA,  See  Huoo  of 
Fleurv. 

HUGO  OF  ST,  CHER  {De  Sancto  Caro) : 
Dominican  and  cardinal ;  b.  toward  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century  at  8L  Cher,  a  suburb  of 
Vienne;  d.  at  Orvieto  Mar.  19,  1263.  He  en- 
tered the  Dominican  monastery  of  St.  Jacob  at 
Paria  in  1224,  and  wan  soon  promoted.  In  1244 
Innocent  IV.  miide  hun  cardinal,  and  under  Alex- 
ander IV.  he  was  an  active  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion of  Anagni  [Chariidfe  universitads  Parisiensis, 
1.  297,  333  si^ci.,  337  aqq.)-  Hugo  was  very  active 
as  theological  writer,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to 
write  a  commentary  (not  yet  printed)  on  Peter 
Lombard;  his  PoaliUa  seu  eomrnetdariola  juxta 
qiiadruplifm  »enBum  on  the  whole  Bible  has  often 
been  published,  though  it  has  no  special  merit. 
He  is  regarded  ns  the  author  of  the  oldest  Biblical 
corred^rium,  i.e.,  a  list  of  more  correct  readings  of 
the  Latin  text  of  the  Bible  (Prologue  in  Denifle, 
pp.  293  aqq.].  He  wishes  to  go  back  to  the  original 
text,  whereby,  of  course,  tw*o  different  tasks  are 
confounded:  the  restoration  of  the  genuine  text  of 
the  Vnlgate,  and  the  restoration  of  the  most  correct 
Latin  version.  Hugo's  principles  w*ere  adopted  by 
most  of  the  later  medieval  correctors.  Another,  still 
more  ijnjwrtiuit,  work,  whereby  be  became  the 
founder  of  a  new  kind  of  helps  for  the  study  of  the 
Bible,  is  his  Sacrorum  bibliomm  coftcordanti(F,  an 
alphabetically  arrangtHi  compilation  of  the  inUected 
words  (substantives,  adjectives,  and  verbs)  found  in 
the  ecclesiastical  translation  of  the  Bible,  with  aU 
the  passages  in  which  they  occur.  English  Domin- 
icans soon  enhanced  the  usefulness  of  the  work  by 
adding  the  text  of  the  different  passages.  The  un- 
in fleeted  words  were  also  added,  and  in  this  form 
the  work  was  often  printed  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  division  into  chfipters  is  wrongly  attributed  to 
Hugo;  it  ha*i  already  been  undertaken  by  Stephen 
Langton  (d.  1228).  S,  M.  Deuttsch, 

BiBt-tocmAmiir:  The  best  edition  of  bin  workji  ia  ttiat  of 
Rwuen,  1648  (3  voU.).  reprinted  in  MPL.  dxxv.-clxmrli. 
Coniult:  J,  H.  H.  Siuweii,  Huffo  von  St.  Cher.  8«iw  T&iith 
keit  tila  Kardtnat  HU-^l^*  Bonn,  IDOSr  tlie  Hiatairt 
httSraire  de  la  Fran€»,  xix.  38  »qq.;  R.  Simoo,  Hi9- 
ioire  critique  dts  principau^  a>mmeniaieun  du  Nou^ 
veau  Tentam^nt,  ii.  114  sQq..  RotterdocQ.  1&03;  8. 
Berger,  in  Revu*  de  Ihfologui  et  de  pkiloaophie,  mri  (1883), 
41  sq<j.;  H.  Dn'nifl*?,  Die  Handachriften  der  BUMlkorr^ 
toren  des  dreiiehnten  Jahrhundtrts,  in  ALKG,  iv  (1888), 
263  aqq.,  471  sqq.;  Neauder,  Christian  Church,  !▼.  420, 
ei8;   KL,  vi.  385-387. 
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HUGO  OF  ST.  VICTOR. 

Life  ((  1). 

Survey  of  Writings  (|  2). 

Hifl  Mystical  System  (|  3). 

The  Eruditio  didascalica  ((  4). 

The  Summa  and  De  sacramentis  ((  6). 

His  Influence  (|  6). 

Of  the  life  of  Hugo,  one  of  the  three  most  influen- 
tial theologians  of  the  twelfth  century,  few  details 

are  known.    He  was  born  in  Saxony 
z.Life.      or  Flanders  about  1097,  and  died  at 

the  monastery  of  St.  Victor,  in  Paris, 
according  to  the  most  reliable  authorities,  Feb.  11, 
1141.  l^e  assertion  of  his  epitaph  that  he  was  "  a 
Saxon  by  birth  **  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  he 
was  educated  up  to  his  eighteenth  year  in  the  monas- 
tery of  Hamersleben,  near  Halberstadt;  by  an  auto- 
biographical note  in  his  Eruditio  didaacalica  (iii.  20) ; 
and  by  the  later  statements  of  old  Saxon  chronicles, 
which  make  him  a  scion  of  the  family  of  the  counts 
of  Blankenburg  and  Regenstein,  resident  in  the 
Harz  Mountains.  Impelled  probably  by  his  desire 
for  knowledge,  about  1115  he  imdertook  a  journey 
to  France,  accompanied  by  his  uncle.  Archdeacon 
Hugo  of  Halberstadt.  Attracted  by  the  fame  of  the 
school  attached  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Victor 
in  Paris,  he  and  his  imcle  both  joined  the  regular 
canons  of  St.  Augustine  there.  Under  the  guidance 
of  Gilduin  as  abbot,  and  Thomas,  the  successor  of 
the  famous  William  of  Champeaux,  as  prior  and 
prefect  of  studies,  he  had  spent  about  fifteen  years 
there  when  his  remarkable  learning  and  intellectual 
power  marked  him  out  as  the  successor  of  Thomas 
in  the  direction  of  the  school;  this  position  he  held 
for  about  eight  years.  The  importance  of  his  in- 
fluence is  evidenced  not  only  by  the  production  of 
such  brilliant  scholars  as  Adam  and  Richard  of  St. 
Victor  (qq.v.),  but  by  the  traces  of  the  high  con- 
sideration he  enjoyed  among  his  contemporaries 
found  in  the  scanty  remains  of  his  correspondence. 
He  seems  to  have  left  his  monastery  but  seldom, 
and  a  delicate  constitution  rendered  it  impossible  for 
him  to  share  in  all  the  ascetic  exercises  prescribed 
by  the  statutes  of  his  order. 

An  accurate  chronological  arrangement  of  Hugo's 
numerous  writings,  some  of  which  were  begun  at 

Hamersleben,  can  scarcely  be  attained. 

2.  Survey  of  The  more  exclusively  mystical  treatises, 

Writings,    such   as    the   three  connected  works, 

De  area  morali,  De  area  mystica,  and 
De  vanitate  mundi,  the  commentary  on  Ecclesiastes, 
etc.,  belong  to  the  earlier  period;  while  the  great 
systematic  works  which  show  the  scholastic  and 
encyclopedic  elements  of  his  training  in  a  richer 
development  belong  to  the  latter  part  of  his  life. 
In  these,  such  as  the  Eruditio  didascalica,  the  De 
Bocramentis  fidei,  and  the  learned  commentary  on 
the  Hierarchia  calestis  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite, 
the  mystical  element  is  rather  confined  to  a  definite 
sphere  than  allowed  to  color  and  dominate  the  whole; 
and  it  is  precisely  this  proportion  that  has  made 
Hugo's  influence  so  far-reaching  in  both  mystical 
and  scholastic  theology.  His  exegetical  writings, 
belonging  to  both  the  earlier  and  later  periods, 
constitute  another  division.  Dominated  by  the 
method  of  the  threefold  sense,  they  are  the  least 
original  of  his  works,  and  have  little  interest  outside 


of  their  practical  and  edifying  aspect.    To  this  dis 
belong  the  short  introductory  treatise  Prtmolatiw- 
culct  de  acripturia  et  acriptoribus  aacris;  the  ohd- 
mentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  based  largely  on  Bede, 
and  specially  full  on  the  period  before  the  faU;  the 
similar  Annotationea  elucidatorice  on  Judges  and 
Kings;  nineteen  homilies  on  the  first  four  diapten 
of  Ecclesiastes;  an  all^orical-myBtical  commentary 
on  the  Lamentations;    and  a  more  literal  one  on 
Joel  and  Obadiah.  Other  works  of  this  kind  attrib- 
uted to  Hugo  are  doubtful,  such  as  the  Qweationa 
et  deciaionea  in  Epiatolaa  D.  Pauli^  which  Haurfiaa 
and  Denifle  think  to  have  been  written  by  one  of 
his  pupils.    The  authenticity  of  the  Summa  wtite*- 
tiarumy  one  of  his  principal  dogmatic  works,  hia 
recently  been  attacked  by  Denifle,  but  suocesBfully 
vindicated  by  Gietl  and  Kilgenstein,  with  the  ezcq^ 
tion  of  the  dosing  section  on  marriage,  whidi  they 
abandon.    Some  of  the  works  long  current  under 
Hugo's  name,  but  now  generally  given  up,  maj 
contain  sections  of  his  genuine  work.    In  the  Hidoin 
litUraire  de  la  France^  as  well  as  by  Haurdau,  pains- 
taking attempts  have  been  made  to  distingiiiA 
these  elements,  which  have  resulted  in  the  reooveiy 
of  valuable  bits  of  Hugo's  real  work.    Among  tbne 
may  be  mentioned  the  Annotationes  elucidatoria  ts 
quoadam  Paalmoa  which  occur  in  the  generally  value- 
less Miacellaneorum  librif  and  certain  parts  of  tht 
AUegarica  in  Vetua  et  Novum  Testamentwn.    Then 
are  not  only  the  Opuaculum  de  quinque  aeplema  and 
the   ExplanaHo  in  canticum  Maria,  but  abo  aa 
Expoaitio  orationia  domimccB  which  joins  with  aa 
explanation  of  the  seven  petitions  a  warning  against 
the  seven  deadly  sins.   Still  a  subject  of  contrcyvmj 
is  the  authenticity  of  the  chronicle  ascribed  to  Hugo 
in  numerous  manuscripts,  under  the  title  of  Liber 
de  tribua  maximia  circumatanciia  gestorum,  which  con- 
sists of  a  summary  of  the  history  of  the  world  from 
Adam  to  Christ,  followed  by  chronological  tabks, 
and  then,  in  two  parallel  columns  of  popes  and  em- 
perors, a  synchronism  of  Christian  history  down  io 
1035;    a  continuation  by  another  hand  brings  it 
down   to   near    1200.      It   has   been  defended  by 
Haurt^au,  but  pronounced  not  to  be  Hugo's  by  the 
UiaUnre    litieraire    de    la    France^    apparently  by 
Wattenbach,  and  by  Waitz,  who  gives  a  critical 
edition  of  it  {MGH,  Script,,  xxiv.  88-101). 

Hugo's  mystical  system   is  dominated  by  the 
thought  of  a  threefold  progression  in  knowledge  of 
divine  things.     In  the  introduction  to 
3.  His       the  commentary  on  Ecclesiastes  bedis- 
Mystical     tinguishes  three  stages:    eogiUUio,  or 
System,     conception  by  means  of  sensual  no- 
tions;  medOatio,  or  searching  into  the 
hidden  sense  of  that  which  has  been  thus  conceiTed; 
and  contemplatio,  or  the  final  free  insight  into  the 
inwardness  of  things.    To  the  three  organs  of  per- 
ception, the  bodily  eye,  the  speculative  reason,  and 
the   contemplative   insight,    correspond  the  three 
fundamental  objects,  matter,  soul,  and  God.  Thi« 
Areopagite  division  of  the  stages  of  progress  re- 
appears in  various  portions  of  his  works,  sometimes 
with  slight  difFerences,  as  when  the  stages  of  cogita- 
tion and  meditation  are  preceded  by  preliminary 
steps;  before  cogitaiio  comes  lectio,  and  before  ««*• 
tatio   prayer    and    good    works    {oraiio, 
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Throughout  the  theoretical  is  subordinated  to  the 
practical,  the  mystical  fsubjective  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical objective*  The  panlheizing  element  of  the 
older  mystical  tradition  is  kept  out  as  far  as  pos- 
sible; even  when  he  followu  the  speculations  of  the 
pseudo-Dionysiua  most  closely*  he  still  teaches  an 
Areopagitism  which  is  coiiverte<l  into  ecclesiastical 
orthodoxy.  Even  when  he  depicts  the  contempla- 
tive union  with  God  under  the  aspect  of  complete 
annihilation  of  the  human  self,  of  the  passing  of 
the  ego  into  G 0(1,  and  the  like,  there  is  no  question 
of  a  pantheistic  conception. 

Hugo's   mystical    tbet>ries   take   their   broadcflt 
sweep  in  the  encyclopethc  work  in  which,  following 

Isidore  of  Seville^  the  De  universo  of 

4*  The       liidianus  Maurus,  and  the  Imago  mundi 

Efuditio     of  Honorius  of  Autun,  he  attempts  to 

Didascalica*  give  a  comprehensive  view*  of  the  whole 

of  secular  and  spiritual  knowledge. 
The  first  half  of  the  Emditio  didascalica  offers  in 
three  books  a  survey  of  the  secular  or  empirical 
science*,  while  the  second  half,  also  in  three  books ^ 
forms  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  Scripture  and 
church  history".  Wliat  in  some  editions  is  appended 
as  a  seventh  book  under  the  title  of  De  apere  trium 
dierum  or  De  creationc  primi  hominis  is  really  a 
separate  mystical  treatise  on  the  rise  of  human 
intelligence  from  the  consideration  of  creatures  to 
the  Trinity.  The  first  part  of  the  lars^e  work  divides 
knowledge  into  intelligence,  or  I  he  higher;  science,  or 
the  lower;  and  logic,  or  the  formal.  The  last-named^ 
as  a  necessary  tool,  comes  first  in  treatment,  divided 
into  the  trinum — grammar,  rhetoric,  dialectic.  The 
department  of  intelligence  is  divided  into  theoretical 
and  practical  or  ethicalj  of  these  the  former  again 
falls  into  three  divisions^  theology,  mathematics,  and 
physics,  while  mathematics  is  once  more  subdivided 
into  the  branches  of  the  qTAadrivium — arithmetic, 
music,  geometry^  and  astronomy;  the  latter  has 
ethics,  ecfjnomies,  and  politics  for  its  branches.  The 
domain  of  science  in  this  sense,  also  caUed  mechan- 
ics, inchides  the  knowledge  necessary  for  trades, 
professions,  and  arts.  The  theoloi^ic^il  section  of 
the  work  follows  in  the  main,  as  to  its  methodo- 
logical counsels,  the  works  of  Cassiodonts  and 
Isidore,  and  Jerome  for  its  introHluction  to  Scriptural 
studyt  on  the  importance  of  which  Hugo  lays  great 
stres.s.  He  seems  to  include  with  the  Scriptures  the 
Church  Fathers,  canons,  and  decretals — ^at  least  be 
applies  a  f^reat  part  of  what  he  says  about  the  sys- 
tem and  vahie  of  Scriptural  study  to  them,  although 
elsew^here  (e.g.,  De  sacrarfumtis,  I.J.  17)  he  prot>erly 
subordinates  tbem  to  the  t^nonical  writings. 

Hugo's  fundamental  religious  views  and  doctrinal 
peculiaritiea  may  he  seen  most  clearly  in  the  De 

sacrament  in  chri^tMna'  Jhiei   or  in  the 

5,  The       shorter  compendium  Summa  senienti- 

Summa      arum,  \\orks  based  principally  on  Au- 

ftnd  De      gustine  and  Gregory  the  Great,   but 

Sacramentis. influenced    by   Erigcna  and    Abelard, 

To  the  dialectic  and  skeptical  tendency 
of  the  last-named,  however^  Htigo's  own  ecclesias- 
tieal  and  dogmatic  habit  of  mind  is  fundamentally 
opposed.  Norve  the  less,  he  has  evidently  exercised 
a  stimulating  influenct%  and  the  treatment  in  the 
Summa  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation  has 


decided  reminiscences  of  hun.  The  traditional 
eccleaiastical  teaching  is  more  closely  followed  iii  the 
sections  on  the  creation  and  fall  of  the  angels  and 
of  man,  on  the  sacraments  of  the  old  covenant 
and  on  the  law  as  the  basis  of  all  ethical  doctrine, 
and  on  the  sacraments  of  Iwiptism,  confirmation, 
communion,  and  unction. 

But  the  ripest  fruit  of  Hugo's  intellectual  labors 
is  found  in  the  great  work  "  On  the  Mysteries  of  the 
Christian  Faith,"  the  Sacrameniu,  composed  about 
1140*  He  lays  down  at  the  very  tjcginning  his  ob- 
jection to  the  more  skeptical  standpoint  of  Abelard, 
but  agrees  with  him  that  the  task  of  theology  is 
to  promote  understanding  of  the  faith.  Its  main 
objects  are  "  not  according  to  reason,  but  above 
reason/'  while  all  that  is  either  a  product  of  reason 
alone  or  contrary  to  reason  ia  excluded  from  its 
province.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  cognitio,  or  the 
matter  of  faith,  and  affeciu^^  or  the  act  of  faith. 
It  is  in  this  latter  or  subjective  element  that  the  real 
value  of  faith  lies — the  direction  of  the  heart,  the 
apprehension  of  God  by  the  will.  The  objects  of 
faith  are  divided  into  two  classes,  works  of  creation 
and  works  of  restoration.  Starting  from  the  exist- 
ence of  creation,  he  first  considers  the  Creator  in 
his  various  attributes,  including  the  triune  nature, 
as  to  which  he  is  indebted  not  only  to  Abelard,  but 
to  Anselm.  Next  he  treats  the  credit  ion  and  fall  of 
the  angels,  soberly  and  without  the  superfluity 
of  idle  questions  in  which  lat^r  scholasticism  in- 
dulged. In  the  doctrine  of  the  nature  and  sin  of 
man  be  shouts  hiuiaelf  a  moderatje  August  inian,  and 
defines  original  sin  (as  did  Melanchthon)  as  consist- 
ing in  ignorance  and  concupiscence.  In  his  doctrine 
of  grace  and  the  law  he  offers  a  number  of  weighty 
suggestions  which  were  worked  out  by  later  scholas- 
tics. Thus  he  divides  grace  into  graiia  creatrix,  the 
grace  of  the  original  condition,  to  which  for  the 
p(*rformance  of  actually  good  works  by  un fallen 
man  mu^t  be  added  gratia  apposila  (the  graiia  »uper- 
adfiiia  of  later  scholasticism) ;  and  gratia  salvatriif 
which  is  subdivided  into  operans  and  cooperans. 
Similarly  fruitful  were  his  teachings  as  to  the  natural 
and  the  written  law,  and  the  means  of  grace  corre^ 
sponding  to  these  tw^o  stages  in  human  history.  Like 
Anselm  in  Cur  Deus  homo,  he  teaches  not  an  abso- 
lute necessity  for  the  incarnation,  but  that  it  was  the 
method  of  redemption  most  suitable  and  worthy  of 
God,  The  consideration  of  the  Church  as  the  mys- 
tical body  of  Christ,  of  the  constitution  of  the  eccle- 
siastical hierarchy,  of  sacred  vestments  and  the 
consecration  of  churches  brings  him  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  sacraments  in  the  narrower  sense.  He  enu- 
merates more  than  the  four  of  the  Sumnia,  but  with- 
out teaching  the  number  seven  as  definitely  as  Peter 
Lombard  was  to  do.  After  treating  as  of  primary 
importance  baptism  with  confirmation  and  the 
Lord*s  Supper,  be  discusses  a  number  of  subordinate 
ceremonies  (the  use  of  holy  water,  blessing  of  palms 
and  candles,  the  sign  of  the  cross,  the  insufflation  in 
exorcism,  etc.),  and  reckons  ordination  and  the 
blessing  of  sacred  vei?aels  among  these  minor  '*  sacra- 
ments of  administration  and  preparation,"  which  he 
distinguishes  from  the  necessary  "  sacraments  of 
salvation  ";  but  then  he  returns  to  more  important 
sacraments,  relatively  if  not  absolutely  necessary, 
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imder  which  bead  he  treats  matrimony,  confeeaion 
and  absolutioD,  and  uDction.  In  hm  doctrine  of 
vowB  and  the  cbapter  on  virtuea  and  vicei  he  takes 
an  ahnost  E  vangeli  eal  posit  ion.  A  Fter  theee  valuable 
ethical  sections,  whose  oonlent  ia  partly  repeated 
m  Bome  of  hb  smaller  practical  ascetic  treat iiefl, 
especially  the  epistle  De  hmU  mnMiM,  he  has  a 
relatively  short  sketch  of  eachxUology,  noteworthy 
for  the  sober,  almost  Scriptural,  manner  in  which 
the  Invoeation  of  sainta  %%  disctu^sed. 

It  is  the  Sacramtnba  which  gives  Hugo  his  basic 
position  in  the  development  of  Western  theology 

and  makes  it  fxissible  for  Hamack  to 

6,  His      call  him  "  really  the  most  influential 

InfiuenGf.    theologian   of   the    twelfth    century." 

If  it  ij  asked  why  later  scholastieiam 
nevertheleaa  adopted  as  the  foundation  of  Its  system 
not  his  De  mcramentin^  but  the  "  Sentences  ''  of 
Peter  Lombard,  a  work  wholly  dependent  upon  it, 
but  far  inferior,  especially  in  its  doctrine  of  God  and 
in  speculative  depth,  the  answer  is  to  be  found  in 
•the  fact  that  the  very  independence,  the  subjective 
quality  of  Hugo's  theology,  however  useful  it  may 
have  been  for  the  vivid  conception  of  individual 
t  rut  lis,  was  not  go  well  suited  to  the  purposea  of  a 
text-book  that  should  give  a  calm  and  clear  survey 
of  the  whole  faith  as  the  simple,  objective  presenta- 
tion of  the  Lombard^  with  ita  clear  deGnitions,  ila 
sharp  and  easily  seen  distinctions.  None  the  less^ 
Hugo^s  Importanoe  in  the  history  of  religious  thought 
must  not  be  underestimated.  Apart  from  hia  in- 
fluenoG  on  dognmtlc  development,  he  was  the  most 
powerful  mystical  thinker  that  France  had  seen 
ain^  Erigena,  and  m  fact  the  real  founder  of  the 
French  mystical  school  of  the  Middle  Ages,  since 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux  Is  dependent  upoa  him  in  all 
the  main  lines  of  mystical  apeculatioti-  and  it  Is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  admiring  posterity  called 
him  a  second  Augustine,  or  that  Thomas  Aquinas 
said  that  bin  words  "  were  those  ol  a  niat4tf?r  and  had 
the  force  of  autbority;*'  (0.  Zrn  KLKat.) 

DlBUOfjRAFHY:  The  cditiu  pnuppp;!  appparwl  Pnri^^  151S; 
a  better  ctlilion,  *1  vtila.^  ib.  t^lJd,  jtcvi'raJ  tim*i^  reprinted;^ 
best  Bdilk*n  itoucn,  imS.  repnHJuccil.  MPI..  dtiv.- 
cUxvii.  Gunifuk:  J,  TV  Hpurr^iLU,  /.£a  iEnvre*  de  Mi^urc 
dei^.  Vicinr:  euai  ^^tifjw,  Parb.  JSMSlh  K,  T,  A.  Llebaer, 
iIu4io  von  St.  Vkior  und  die  tht-olijQisch€n  Rirhtungtn  tein& 
Zeit,  Leipsir,  1832;  L.  Gauticr.  Z^*  fKurrta  po^iiftuew 
d'Adam  de  S.  Vidttr.  Pariw,  IhhHi  W,  Pn-Ker,  fiVjcAirAte 
der  deulnrh^n  My»iik,  I  227-441,  I^ipsfir.  lH7i;  H,  BindeJ, 
Die  Erk£nntni9tJi€&H€  //ufloi  van  SL  Vickir^  Qunkf^EibnJck, 
1S89:  H.  Ostler,  Di>  Ptifthohme  dr*  Humi  van  .S'L  Viflor, 
Mtinatrr,  1006;  ilittoirt  iilh'raife  de  la  Frant^.  xij  ClSAO), 
1  72;  Ccillipr^  Auteurs  mcrlu,  x\v.  347-3fll;  Neanricr. 
ChriBiian  Church,  iv.  400-408  et  paasiiti:  llarnack,  Difff* 
ma,  vol,  vi.  pjiR^im;  ami  the  work?  on  *hp  history  of  pbi- 
losopby  by  Rilti^r,  UtiberwpR,  Windclband,  and  ErdmaaD. 

HUGO  THE  WHITE  (Candiduit,  Albus,  Blancus)'. 
Cardinal;  d.  probably  aoon  after  109S.  He  was 
oue  of  the  Lotharin^uina  drawn  to  his  CJimrt  by 
Pope  Leo  IX,,  and  had  been  a  monk  of  Remiremont 
in  the  diocese  of  TouL  Leo  appointed  him  cardinal 
prie.Ht  abovit  1049.  When,  eubi^quent  to  the  death 
of  NichoUuJ  11.  (1061),  the  schism  broke  out,  Hugo 
took  Bidea  with  Bishop  Tadakis  of  Parma  (Ho- 
norius  IL;  see  HoNnKius  IL,  Antipopk),  and  even 
played  a  rlceiisive  part  in  the  latter's  elevation.  But 
on  submitting  to  Alexander  IL  he  not  only  ob- 
tained   pardon,    but    waa    forthwith   employed   aa 


Roman  legate  in  Spam.  Most  xealously  he  devoted 
himself  to  this  coDamissioDf  to  enfondng  piiefdj 
oelibaey,  and  to  supplanting  the  Moxarabie  lituisf 
by  the  ritual  of  Rome.  Id  1072  he  was  kfite  ia 
Frauee,  though  otdy  for  a  short  time;  be  *m 
accuied  of  simony,  and  the  accusatioo  eame  up  fof 
discusfiion  at  the  Roman  lenten  synod  of  Alexaod^ 
II.  in  Mar.,  1073.  However,  be  does  not  ipp»r 
to  have  been  condemned. 

Very  intimate  relations  prevailed  between  Hi^ 
and  Hildebrand  in  1073.  Hugo  had  done  mach  to 
promote  the  eleetiou  of  Gregory  VIL,  and  «ii 
straightway  entrusted  by  him  with  an  embaaiy  t4» 
Spain  P  Before  long,  however,  the  ordinal  sided 
with  Gregory's  opponenta,  and  thenceforth  com- 
bated him  with  implacable  enmity.  The  breadi 
probably  cwcurred  as  f^rly  as  1074.  Hugo's  «i* 
communleation  was  voted  by  the  Roman  teatea 
synod  of  1075,  Through  Guibeit  of  Bavenaa,  to 
now  began  to  affiliate  with  the  newly  appdolid 
Archbishop  Theobald  of  Milan,  and  went  as  eon- 
fidential  agent  of  the  anti-GTegonau  party  to  Gw* 
many,  to  King  Heniy  IV.  At  the  Council  d 
Worms,  Jan,  24,  1076,  he  exercised  an  uns^utaiy 
influence,  and  the  inconsiderate  resolutions  of  tli^ 
assembly  were  primarily  due  to  Hugo.  At  th« 
Roman  lenten  synod  of  1078  Gregory  deprived  htm 
of  St.  dement 's  Church,  in  Rome,  d^rsded  hia 
from  the  priesthood^  and  anathematized  him.  Hugo 
was  present  at  the  synod  convened  by  Henry  IV.  st 
Brixen  (June  2d,  107S]  among  the  Italiaa  bisbopi 
who  formed  the  majority  there,  aod  was  the  finrt 
to  subscribe  the  decree  of  deposition  against  Greg- 
ory. The  former  cardinal  exerted  himself  pasdoe- 
ately  in  favor  of  the  antipope^  Clement  III.,  and  Mi 
violent  efforts  bore  fruit  at  Rome  in  1084^  wheOt 
conjointly  with  the  sucoeases  of  Henry  IV.,  there 
occurr^  the  great  defection  from  Gregory  VI L, 
wherein  no  fewer  than  thirteen  cardinals  pwtid* 
pated. 

After  the  death  of  Gregory  VII.  Hugo  conliniwi 
to  support  Clement  II L,  both  under  Victor  II. 
(1086-^7),  and  under  Urban  IL  (1088^90).  Cletnejit 
created  him  bi^ahop  of  Pneneste.  Possibly  Htigo 
waa  vested  with  this  dignity  as  early  as  10S9;  t« 
certainly  was  in  1003,  and  still  in  1098. 

CaAL  MtEBT. 

BiBLionRAPiTT;  0.  Mirbt,  Die  TFoAl  Gregort  Vtl.,  M»rt«it 
1892:  iclein.  Die  PubliiiMtik  im  Zmtaiter  G«f»Pi 'W. 
pp,  0  wiq.,  16,  Leip!til^,  18&4*  G.  Mey«r  von  Kncni*o*  Jflb^ 
bilchfr  de*  dfut^dirn  Beitht  unter  lieinrich  tW  ««^  *■* 
I^ipnic,  JSPO-94:  W.  Mart«ns,  (Jrwor  V7/.JbilS04LF.Gfr 
ftofovius.  Wi*t  o/  €Ujf  o/  Home.  hf.  2*  pp.  121  I2fl.  1^- 
177.  189.  105,  London.  iSOtJ;  Neander,  ChHUhti  Cki^^ 
\v.  106-107;  KU  vi.  384^3^;  wid  litemture  andef  ti« 
nirtLelfid  on  the  popes  nsmed  La  the  Itxt. 

HDGUCCIO,  hu-gu'ehS-S  (HUGO  OF  PISA): 
Annotator  ot  the  Gnitian  decretals;  b.  in  Fi^;  ^■ 
at  Ferrara  1210.  He  studied  Raman  and  canon  h^f 
at  Bologna,  where  he  also  taught  <^non  bw;  in  H^ 
he  WHS  bishop  of  Ferrara,  where  he  began  th*  ^^^ 
oil  which  his  fame  rests,  the  Summa  to  the  deci*t^ 
of  Gnvtian^  using  the  Compilalw  prima  of  BemhWo 
of  Pa  via, 

DiBLifK3aAPHT:  J.  F.  TOP  Schulte.  GtKhichU  dir  ^^Kfl 
un^i  Literafvr  dea  ottmwwcA*!*  ieedU*.  i.  Ifi6-17a  Stattprt^ 
1H73. 
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Influence    of    Uu^enot    Hefuge«fl 
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I.  Huguenots  in  France:  Hie  term  ''  Hu^enots/^ 
party  name  of  uncertain  origin,  was  applied  by 
their  opponents  to  the  Protestants  of 
I,  Begin^    France  from  Mar.,  1560,  onward  (pos- 
nings.       sibly    from    Eidgeno^aen,    **  confeder- 
ates "    or    *'  conspirators  ";     possibly 
from  Hugo  in  the  sense  of  j^host  of  the  night,  from 
Ihe  popular  superstition  that  the  spirit  of  Hugh 
Capet  wanderis  about  at  night,  in  allusion  to  the 
nocturnal  and  Becrot   meetinga  of  the  persecuted 
people).    The  influence  of  the  radical  Evangelicals 
of  the  twelfth  and  following  centuries,  notwithstand- 
ing Inquisitorial  proceedings  against  them  intended 
^o  be  exterminating,  Btill  persisted  in  considerable 
Foroe  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
5Tie  interest  of  Francis  L  (1515-47)  in  ecclesiastical 
pnatters  wa^s  political  and  humanistic.    His  sister 
iiaf^aret  drew  around   her  a  coterie  of    human- 
iit«    and    religious    enthusiasts     (see     Mahcaret 
fir    Navarre).      Among    the    humanistic    reform- 
6rs  w^ho  influenced  Margaret,  and  were  influenced 
by    her,    were    Guillaume     Bri^onnet    and    Faber 
Btapulensis   (qq.v.).     The   last-named  anticipated 
Luther     in     denying     the     efficacy     of     external 
works  and  in  rejecting  transubstantiation  (1512'). 
?rhe  excommunication  of    Luther  (1520)    and  his 
condemnation  hy  the  Diet  of  Worms  (15211  was 
followed  by  a  denunciation  of  Lijther*s  books  by 
the  Sorbonne  and  an  order  from  the  Parliament 
[of  Paris  for  the  surrender  of  Bri^nnet  and  Faber 
Btapulensis.     Bri^onnet  submitted;    Faber  8tapiJ- 
wnsiSt  protected  by  Brtronnet  and  Margaret,  held 
bia  ground,     Guillaume    Farel    (q.v.),    a    zealous 
^ung  disciple  of  Faber,  soon  made  his  w*ay  to  Swit- 
lerloiid.     Gerard  Rotissel  (q,v,)    was.  like  Faber^ 
obliged  to  leave  the  diocese  in  Oct.,  1525.    A  wool- 
Bardert    Jean    I^clerc,    provoked    persecution    by 
learing  down  a  papal  indulgence  bull  and  posting 
n  iti  place  a  denunc!iation  of  the  pope  as  Antichrist 
[Dec.*  1524).    His  continued  zeal  led  to  his  execu- 
ion  at  Metz  (July.  1525). 

The  defeat  an<l  imprisonment  of  the  king  by  the 
femperor   (1524-26)   left   France  bleeding  and  dis- 
couraged in  the  hands  of  the  queen- 
3,  History  I  mother^  Louise  de  Savoie,  who  attrib- 
X 525-34*     ute<l  the  mi'^furtunes  of  France  to  the 
divine  dispJea'^ure  at  the  toleration  of 
irresy.     An   inquliitorial   commission   was  estab- 
iahed  in  Mar,,  1525-    Several  of  the  leaders  of  the 
leformation  in  Meaux,  a  town  only  a  dozen  miles 
Itast  of  Paris,  had  to  fiee  for  their  lives.     Having 
jUfered  such  humiliation  at  the  Imnds  of  the  em- 
MfOr,  without  eiloctive  protest  on  the  part  of  the 
ftope,  it  was  natural  that  the  king  should  allow  his 
piumatiisttc  spirit  of  tolerance  to  control  for  the  time 

tfcially  as  his  sister  Margaret   had 


entered  into  correspondence  wnth  Protestant  nobles 
and  led  him  to  believe  that  he  might  retrieve  his 
fortunes  by  forming  an  alliance  with  them  against 
the  house  of  Hapsburg,  The  Meaux  Evangehc^ls 
returned  to  France,  and  Faber  Htapulensis  became 
tutor  to  the  king's  son.  The  fact  that  two  of  the 
French  princes  were  still  held  by  the  emperor  aa 
hostages  to  guarantee  the  treaty  on  which  Francis 
had  been  liberated  made  alliance  with  the  Lutheran 
princes  irapractieiible.  The  sending  of  a  Lutheran 
army  by  the  emperor  to  capture  and  sack  Rome 
and  to  imprison  the  pope  provoked  tlie  indignation 
of  French  Roman  Catholics,  who,  at  an  assembly  of 
notables  (Dec.,  1527).  offered  to  contribute  to  the 
exhausted  royal  exchequer  1,3[>0,0(}0  hvres  if  the 
king  would  "  uproot  and  extirpate  the  damnable 
and  insufferable  Lutheran  sect."  This  he  rashly 
promised  to  do.  Cardiniil  Bourbon  caused  provin- 
cial ecclesiastical  councils  to  be  held  (1528)  at  Sens, 
Bourges,  ami  Lj'ons  for  the  intensification  of  anti- 
Lutheran  sentiment.  The  shocking  mutilation  of 
an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  with  the  infant  JesuH 
in  her  arms  by  some  overzealoua  Evangelicid  in  a 
street  of  Paris  precipitated  the  onslaught  on  the 
"  Lutherans."  Expiatory  processions  intensified 
Catholic  zeal,  wdiile  the  martyrdom  of  Louis  de 
Berquin  (q.v.)  made  many  friends  for  the  Evan- 
gelical cause.  The  preparation  of  the  Protestants 
of  Germany  for  armed  resistance  to  the  emperor 
after  the  rejection  of  their  confession  at  the  Diet 
of  Augsburg  (1530)  revived  the  hope  of  the  king 
for  an  alliance  with  the  Lutheran  princt^s  and  with 
Henry  VII L  of  Enghind.  Persecution  ceased;  an 
Evangelical  minister  was  invited  to  preach  in  the 
Louvre;  and  members  of  the  Sorbonne  were  ban- 
ished for  accusing  Margaret  of  Navarre  of  heresy. 
On  Nov.  1»  1533,  Nichola.s  Cop.  rector  of  the  Univer- 
81  (y  of  Paris,  delivered  an  Evangelical  address,  in 
the  composition  of  which  his  young  friend  John 
Calvin  is  thought  to  have  had  a  part,  which  created 
such  commotion  that  both  fleil  precipitately  from 
France.  Catholics  and  Evangelicals  alike  made 
large  use  of  strongly  worded  broadsides,  which  were 
printed  and  posted  in  public  places  in  Paris  and  else- 
where. 

In  Oct.,  1534^  an  unusually  denunciatory  placard 

was  posted  throughout  the  principal  streets  of  Paris 

entitled  *'  True  Articles  respecting  the 

3.  History,  horrible,     great,     and     insupportable 

1 534 -4  7 »  abuses  of  the  Papal  Mass  J'  Pope, 
clergy,  and  monks  were  stigmatized  as 
*'  false  prophets,  damnable  deceivers,  apostates, 
false  shepherds,  idolaters,  seducers,  )iars,  and  ejce- 
crable  blasphemers,  murderers  of  souls,  renouncers  of 
Jesus Cliriat,  .  .  .  false  wit nesses,  traitors,  thieves, 
and  robbers  of  the  honor  of tjiod,  and  more  detestable 
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than  devils."  A  copy  of  the  placard  was  affixed  to 
the  door  of  the  king's  bedchamber.  The  king,  in- 
furiated beyond  measure,  now  became  a  violent 
persecutor.  Margaret  interceded  in  vain.  He  even 
went  so  far  as  to  prohibit  (Jan.,  1535)  any  exercise 
of  the  art  of  printing,  but  when  parliament  refused 
to  register  the  decree,  its  execution  was  suspended. 
It  was  reported  that  the  Protestants  had  formed 
a  plot  on  a  certain  occasion  to  assassinate  Roman 
Catholics  gathered  for  worship  in  all  the  churches. 
Large  numbers  were  executed,  and  an  expiatory 
procession  aroused  Roman  Catholic  enthusiasm  to 
the  highest  pitch.  At  the  close  of  the  ceremony 
Francis  declared  that  if  one  of  his  arms  were  in- 
fected with  the  poison  of  heresy  he  would  cut  it  off, 
and  if  his  own  children  were  contaminated  he  would 
immolate  them.  The  remonstrance  of  Lutheran 
princes  and  measures  of  toleration  in  the  Nether- 
lands may  have  influenced  Francis  to  discontinue 
the  frightful  persecution  that  followed.  He  now 
(Mar.,  1535)  invited  and  urged  Melanchthon  to  come 
to  Paris  to  aid  in  restoring  religious  harmony,  hoping 
to  further  an  alliance  with  the  Lutheran  princes 
against  the  emperor;  but  the  elector  peremptorily 
refused  to  let  Melanchthon  go.  AppeaJs  for  tolera- 
tion came  from  Swiss  and  Lutheran  theologians 
alike.  Calvin  dedicated  his  "  Institutes  "  "  to  the 
Very  Christian  King  of  France,''  with  the  hope  of 
allaying  his  persecuting  fury.  With  the  publication 
of  this  moniunental  work  and  his  settlement  in 
Geneva,  Calvin  soon  became  the  recognized  leader  of 
French  Protestantism,  and  Geneva  the  training- 
school  from  which  hundreds  of  ministers  returned  to 
France  (see  Calvin,  John;  and  Gensva).  Royal 
edicU  (1538,  1539,  1540,  1542)  intensified  efforts  for 
the  extermination  of  heresy.  The  Waldenses  of 
Piedmont  had  come  into  close  relations  with  the 
Swiss  Reformers  (1532).  Francis  protected  them 
until  1545,  when  he  ordered  their  extermination. 
Twenty  of  their  villages  were  burned,  and  nearly 
4  000  were  massacred,  while  700  of  the  stronger  men 
wjre  sent  to  the  galleys.  A  considerable  number 
fl  >d  to  Switzerland.  The  Calvinists  at  Meaux  were 
seized  at  a  meeting  and  many  of  them  executed. 

Francis  died  in  Mar.,  1547.    Henry  II.,  who  had 

married  Catherine  de  Medici,  was  influenced  toward  a 

thoroughgoing  policy  of  extermination 

4.  Persccu-  by  his    mistress,    Diana   of    Poitiers, 

tions,       the  Constable  Montmorency,  and  the 

1547-60.  Guises,  who  had  risen  to  high  consider- 
ation under  Francis.  Calvinists  were 
now  represented  in  every  part  of  France  except  Brit- 
tany. Disguised  evangelists  traversed  the  country 
holding  secret  meetings  and  distributing  literature. 
At  the  beginning  of  his  reign  Henry  II.  established  a 
new  inquisitorial  tribunal,  the  Chambrc  Ardcnte, 
"  the  burning  chamber."  Many  executions  followed 
the  Edict  of  Fontainebleau  prohibiting  the  printing 
and  importation  of  books  pertaining  to  the  Scriptures. 
In  Nov.,  15 19,  ecclesiastical  judges  were  given  power 
to  deal  independently  with  ordinary  cases  of  heresy. 
The  Edict  of  Chateaubriand  (June,  1551)  renewed 
and  fortified  the  inquisitorial  measures;  so  that  the 
buniinp:  of  heretics  Jx^came  a  matter  of  almost  daily 
occurrence.  Just  at  this  time  (1551)  Henry  joined 
hands  with  Maurice  of  Saxony  (q.v.)  and  Albert  of 


Prussia  against  the  emperor,  and  assiflted  in  aaving 
German  Protestantism  from  disaster  (see  Chisleb 
v.;  andScHMALKALD  Abticles).  CongpregaUoDihid 
been  organized  at   Meaux  (1546)  and  at  Nhnei 
(1547),  but  these  had  been  broken  up.    In  1555, 
following  Calvin's  advice  and  methods,  an  orgtniiiDg 
movement  was  inaugurated.     Paris  led.    Meaux, 
Poitiers,   Angers,   Saintonge,   Agen,   Bouigee,  !>- 
soudun,   Aubigny,   Blois,  Tours,  Lyons,  Orltea, 
Rouen,  and  many  others  quickly  foUowed.  By  15G0 
there  were  about  fifty  fully  oiganised  churches,  be- 
sides many  unorganized  congregations.    In  May, 
1559,  the  first  national  synod  compiled  a  confcBBoa 
and  a  book  of  discipline.    The  confession  wusd 
adaptation  of  one  prepared  by  Calvin  two  yean 
before  and  addressed  apologetically  to  the  king.  Hie 
book  of  discipline  provided  for  consistories  in  the 
local  churches,  colloquies  of  representatives  from 
several  consistories,  provincial  synods,  and  a  na- 
tional synod.    No  diurch  was  to  have  a  rank  above 
other  diurches.    All  ministers  must  sign  the  cod- 
fession  and  subject  themselves  to  the  provisions  of 
the  discipline.    For  some  3^ears  before  the  death  of 
Henry  U.  several  of  the  colleges  (Angers,  Bouxf^ 
Fontenay,  La  Rochelle,  etc)  were  accused  of  en- 
couraging Protestantism.   In  1559  a  minority  of  the 
Parliament  of  Paris  protested  against  the  cruel  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Chambre  Ardente.     Four  of  the 
boldest  members  were  sent  to  the  Bastile.    On  the 
death  of  Henry  II.  (July  10, 1559),  Francis  II.  being 
a  minor,  the  government  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Guises  (Charl^,  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  and  Fnnev, 
duke  of  Guise).    They  compassed  the  death  of 
the  imprisoned  members  of  parliament.   The  exeeo- 
tion  of  Antoine  du  Bouig,  a  man  of  heroie  type, 
provoked  a  reaction  in  fkvor  of  the  Protestants. 
The  Bourbon  princes,  Louis  de  Cond^  and  Antoioe 
de  Bourbon,  and  their  many  friends  among  the 
nobles  resented  the  obtrusive  assumption  of  autho^ 
ity  by  the  Guises.  Antoine  had  married  Jeanne  d'AI- 
bret,  daughter  of  Margaret  of  Navarre,  who  was  a 
zealous  EvangeUcal.     Neither  Antoine  nor  Louis 
was  deeply  religious;    but  the  influence  of  Jeanne 
and  hostility  to  the  Guises  made  them  willing  to 
put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  persecuted  Evan- 
gelicals.   A  fearful  popular  onslaught  on  the  Evan- 
gelicals of  Paris  led  to  an  appeal  to  Catherine  for 
protection.     As  she  had   become  jealous  of  the 
Guises,  she  gave  encouragement  to  the  persecuted. 
Under  the  leadership  of  La  Renaudie,  a  conspiracy 
was  formed  at  Amboise  for  the  seizure  of  the  Guises 
(Feb.,  1560) .    The  betrayal  of  the  plot 
5.  Growth  led  to  a  massacre.   Under  the  influence 
of  Protes-   of  Gaspard  de  Coligny  (q.v.),  soon  to 
tantism,     become  the  soldier  and  statesman  of 
1560-61.    the   Huguenots,    and  the  ChanceUor 
Michel  de  I'Hdpital   (see  L'HoPiT.a, 
Michel    de),   Catherine     undertook    to   mitigate 
the  persecution.     At  an  assembly  of  the  notables  at 
Fontainebleau  (Aug.  21,  1560)  Coligny  read  a  pe- 
tition   of    the    Evangelicals    for    toleration.   He 
declared    that  50,000  signatures  could  be  secured 
in     Normandy  alone.      Soon    afterward  another 
conspiracy  was    reported    in  which  Antoine  and 
Cond6  were  involved.     They  were  summoned  to 
court  and  Cond^  was  condemned  to  death.  The 
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Guises  wcrp  thought  to  be  prepAriiig  for  a  whole- 
sale massacre.    On  the  death  of  Francis  11.  (Dec. 

5,  1560)  Catherine  assumed  the  regency  on  be- 
half of  her  young  son,  Charles  IX.  She  associated 
with  her  in  the  regency  Anloine  de  Bourbon,  re- 
leased Louiii  de  Cond6.  restored  to  confidence  Mont- 
morency, and  made  L'Hopital  chancellor.  The 
States  General  assenible^l  on  Dec.  J 3.  The  Chiin- 
oeOor  ujrged  the  unification  of  religion;  and  Coligny 
presented  a  petition  of  the  Evangelicals  for  tolera- 
tion. The  royal  *'  ordinance  of  Orl^'ans  "  (Jan.  28, 
1 56 J)  suspended  persecution.  Rash  proceedings  on 
the  part  of  the  Ei'angeUcals  and  mob  violence  on  the 
part  of  the  Catholics  intensified  the  animosity  of 
the  parties.  Many  nobles,  had  now  cast  in  their  Jot 
with  the  new  religion.  Vast  assemblies,  often  armed 
for  defense,  were  held  in  many  places.  Coligny^ 
Jeanne  d'Albret,  and  other  nobles  refused  to  obey 
a  royal  edict  (July,  15G1)  forbidding  such  assem- 
blies; and  at  the  reassembling  of  the  States  General 
(Aug.,  1561),  nobles,  and  third  estate  demanded 
loleration  and  a  national  council  for  the  settlement 
of  religious  difficulties,  A  suspension  of  persecution 
followed;  prisoners  were  released;  and  fugitives 
returned.  Charles  IX.  urged  the  Genevan  author- 
ities to  withdniw  their  preachers,  and  threatened 
the  city.  Calvin  replied  th^it  the  city  authorities 
had  sent  no  mi?*sionarieB  and  ttiat  the  work  was 
purely  voluntary.  Becoming  convinced  that  there 
waa  a  secret  compact  lietween  Anloine  and  Cath- 
erine to  turn  France  over  to  the  Huguenots,  Mont- 
morency formed  a  compact  with  Francis  of  Guise 
and  St.  Andr6  (Apr.,  15<jI)  to  thwart  the  scheme 
(Triumvirate),  A  conspiracy,  in  which  the  king  of 
Spain  was  involved,  for  the  destruction  of  the  Cal- 
vinifltii  and  all  the  Bourbons;  of  Geneva,  with  the 
maaaacre  of  every  inliabitant;  and  ultimately  of 
Protestantism  throughout  Europe,  was  reported  to 
have  been  formed.  Riotous  otitbreaks  led  the 
government  to  prohibit  the  use  of  the  terms  ''  Pa- 
pist "  and  *'  Huguenot  '*  and  the  invasion  of  homes 
for  interfering  with  religious  meetings,  though  the 
Parliament  of  Paris  protested  against  such  recog- 
tutioD  of  the  Huguenots. 

In  pursuance  of  Catherine's  poUcy  of  conciliation, 

the  Religious  Cbnfcrenoe  of  Poiflsy  (q.v.)  was  held 

in    Sept.,    1561,   between  the  Roman 

6.  First  and  CathoHc  bishops  and  representatives  of 
Second  the  Evangelicals,  A  royal  edict  fol- 
Wars,       lowed  (Jan.,  1562)  requiring  the  Evan- 

1562-68.  gehcals  to  surrender  all  church  build- 
ings that  they  liad  appropriated,  and 
forbidding  Evangelical  meetings  inside  of  walled 
cities,  but  permitting  them  in  private  houses  within 
the  towns  and  anywhere  outside  the  towns.  This 
compromise  was  regarded  as  highly  satisfactory^  by 
Calvin  and  by  the  Huguenot  leaders.  The  jwace  was 
broken  (Mar.^  1562)  by  a  blootly  attack  on  a  Hu* 
guenot  congregation  at  Vassy,  a  walled  town,  by 
order  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  who  was  passing  through. 
This  was  followed  by  similar  attacks  in  many  placer*. 
At  Toulouse  3,000  Evangeliciiis  were  treacherously 
slain.  War  was  soon  raging  with  Montmorency  and 
Guise  at  the  head  of  the  Catholic  forces,  and  Coligny 
and  Cond^  as  leaders  of  the  Evangelicals.  Calvin 
tried  to  assuagCi  as  he  had  tried  to  prevent,  tho 


rrljf^ious  war.  Gtiuse  was  shot  by  a  Huguenot  (Feb., 
1563);  Montmorency  and  Cond6  liad  been  made 
prisoners;  the  marshal  Saint- Andr6  and  Antoine 
de  Bourbon  died  during  the  war.  Catherine  liad 
abandoned  her  policy  of  conciliation;  yet  she  de- 
sired peace,  and  the  Edict  of  Amboise  (Mar.  18, 
1563)  embodied  the  results  of  negotiations  to  this 
end.  To  nobles  and  gentry  was  accorded  the  right 
to  practise  the  '*  religion  which  they  call  reformed  " 
in  their  own  houses.  la  every  bailiwick  the  Evan- 
gelicals could  on  petition  secure  one  suburban  meet- 
ing-plaot^  In  cities  where  Evangelical  worship  was 
already  practised  one  or  two  places  to  be  designated 
by  the  king  might  be  retainetL  The  Huguenota 
were  to  enjoy  hberty  of  conscience^  but  were  to 
restore  Catholic  property  seized  by  them,  and  to  ' 
dismiss  all  foreign  troops.  The  nobles  were  to  re-  1 
Cf  ive  back  all  honors,  olfices,  and  dignities  possessed 
before  the  war.  A  papal  bull  outlawing  and  turning 
over  to  the  inquisition  heretical  prelates  and  nobles^ 
including  Carclinal  Odet  de  (Coligny  (q.v.)  and  , 
Jeanne  d'Albret,  called  forth  an  earnest  protest 
from  the  royal  council  The  close  relations  into 
which  Catherine  had  been  drawn  with  Philip  11.  of 
Spain  (he  had  married  her  daughter  in  1559) 
through  the  Duke  of  Alva  (Conference  of  Bayoime, 
June,  1565)  and  the  many  indignities  the  Evan-  , 
gclicals  were  suffering  led  the  latter  to  break  the 
truce  and  to  enter  upon  the  second  war,  Coligny, 
Cond^,  and  other  leaders  L>ecame  convinced  that  a 
massacre  was  imminent,  and  decicied  to  take  the 
initiative.  The  plan,  which  came  near  aucoeeding,  i 
was  to  arrange  a  general  uprising  of  Huguenots,  to  , 
drive  from  court  or  capture  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine, 
disf)el  the  Swiss  guards,  the  chief  instrument  of 
royal  tyranny,  and  take  cliarge  of  the  king.  The 
Constable  Montmorency  was  killed  in  the  buttle  of 
St.  Denis,  Catherine  was  from  the  first  anxious  for 
peace,  and  the  Huguenots  were  treacherously  led 
fCond«^  and  Coligny  opposing)  to  agree  to  a  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  (Peace  of  Longjumeau,  1568). 
The  government  proceeded  to  put  large  garrisona 
in  Huguenot  cities,  quartering  the  soldiers  upon 
families.  Even  if  the  government  had  had  the 
best  intentions  toward  the  Huguenots,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  fully  to  protect  them,  es}>e- 
cially  when  their  zeal  led  them  to  acts  of  icono- 
clasm  and  to  the  use  of  opprobrious  language.  * 

The    organization    of   zealous    Catholics   into   a 
"  Christian  and  Royal  League  "  (1568)  for  the  ex-      ^ 
tirpation  of  Protestantism  made  the 

7.  Third     situation   still   more   critical.     Papal, 
and         Spanish,  and  Je^tuit  influences  were  at 

Fo tilth      work.    The  government  liad  advanced      j 
Wars,       to  Cond^  and  Coligny  fumls  to  pay  off      ] 

156^-73,    the  Germs n  troops.     The  ruinous  de-      ' 
mand  for  im  media  to  repayment  was  an 
effort  to  array  the  masses  against  the  Evangelicals. 
The  Huguenots  were  still  further  embarrasnetl  (Aug. 
1568)  by  a  requirement  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance      ' 
to  the  king.    For  some  time  t  he  canlinal  of  Lorraine 
and  Chancellor  L*H6pital  liad  striven  for  the  mastery     j 
in  the  direction  of  the  government.    The  latter  was     ! 
friendly  to  the  Hugxienots;    but  the  cardinal  now 
triuiupliefL    A  plot  to  seize  Cond6  and  Coligny  was 
frustrated  by  their  flight  to  La  RochcUe.    Seeing 
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that  war  was  unavoidable^  they  hastily  marshaled 
their  forces.  Louis  d'Andelot  gathered  an  army  in 
Breton  and  Normandy;  Jeanne  d*Albret  with  her 
young  son,  Henry  (b.  Dec.  13,  1553),  rode  at  the 
front  of  the  troops  of  Gascony  and  Provence.  Not- 
withstanding a  crushing  defeat  at  Moncontour, 
Jeanne  and  Coligny  refused  to  submit,  and  by  Aug., 
1570,  they  had  gained  such  advantages  as  to  be 
able  to  secure  in  the  Ekiict  of  St.  Germain  freedom 
of  conscience  throughout  France,  freedom  of  wor- 
ship wherever  it  had  been  enjoyed  before  the  war, 
the  holding  of  La  Rochelle,  Montauban,  Cognac,  and 
La  Charity  (strongly  fortified  towns)  as  pledges  of 
the  good  faith  of  the  government,  and  withdrawal 
of  the  king  from  alliance  with  Spain.  Catherine  had 
set  her  heart  on  the  marriage  of  one  of  her  sons 
with  Elizabeth  of  England,  and  of  her  daughter  with 
Henry  of  Navarre.  Charles  IX.  now  began  to  assert 
his  kingship,  and  was  anxious  to  assist  the  Dutch 
Evangelicals  in  their  struggle  with  Spain.  Coligny 
became  his  favorite  adviser,  and  was  the  recipient 
of  large  gifts;  and  Henry  of  Navarre  married  (Aug. 
18,  1572)  the  king's  sister,  Margaret  of  Valois.  The 
ascendency  of  Coligny  over  the  young  king  imper- 
iled Catherine's  influence  and  the  continuance  of 
peace  with  Spain.  The  Guises  (a  new  generation) 
were  intensely  hostile  to  Coligny.  Otherine  re- 
solved on  the  death  of  Coligny,  and  planned  the 
^  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Day  (Aug.  24, 
/^  1572;  see  Coligny,  Gaspard).  Henry  of  Na- 
varre and  Henry  of  Cond6  were  spared,  but 
compelled  to  bow  before  the  altar.  While  most 
of  the  leaders  had  been  destroyed,  the  great 
mass  of  the  Huguenot  membership  remained.  A 
fourth  war  resulted  from  efforts  of  the  government 
to  capture  Sancerre  and  La  Rochelle,  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  Huguenots.  The  former  town,  after 
enduring  the  horrors  of  a  long  siege,  was  obliged  to 
surrender;  the  latter  suffered  much,  but  succeeded 
in  driving  away  the  be8icg:ers.  The  Peace  of  Bou- 
logne (July,  1573)  restricted  Evangelical  worship  to 
La  Rochelle,  Nlmes,  Montauban,  and  the  houses  of 
the  nobles.  The  Huguenots  went  on  with  their 
preparations  for  war.  Councils  at  Nimes  and  Mon- 
tauban demanded  freedom  of  worship  throughout 
France,  maintenance  of  Huguenot  garrisons  by  the 
government,  two  cities  of  refuge  in  each  province, 
condemnation  of  the  massiicre  and  punishment  of 
its  perpetrators,  and  a  guaranty  of  their  rights  by 
the  Protestant  states  of  Europe.  The  massacre  had 
called  forth  a  vigorous  national  party  (Les  Politiques) 
that  was  ready  to  join  with  the  Huguenots  in  the 
struggle  against  the  tyranny  of  the  foreigners, 
Catherine,  and  the  Guises  in  alliance  with  Spain 
and  the  pope. 

Charles  IX.  (d.  May  30,  1574)  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother,  then  king  of  Poland,  as  Henry  III.    His 
younger  brother,  the  duke  of  Anjou, 
8.  Further  escaped  from  the  court  Sept.  15,  1575, 
Struggles,    and  joined  Henry  of  Cond6,  who  was 
I574-89*    gatliering  an  anny  of  Huguenots  and 
Politiques  (fifth  war);    Henry  of  Na- 
varre escaped  Feb.  3,  1576.    In  the  following  May 
the  king  issued  the  Eilict  of  Beaulieu,  which  granted 
freedom  of  worship  in  all  towns  except  ParLs  and 
places  of  royal  residence,  gave  to  the  Huguenots 


eight  fortified  cities,  disowned  all  share  in  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Day  and  gave 
the  Huguenots  representation  in  the  pariiwnenta. 
Henry  III.  soon  repudiated  the  peace  on  the 
ground  that  it  had  been  extorted  from  him,  and, 
with  the  duke  of  Guise  and  Catherine,  promoted 
the  formation  throughout  the  country  of  Catbolie 
leagues.  The  States  General  (Dec.,  1576)  adopted 
a  policy  of  drastic  repression  and  brought  on  the 
sixth  war.  The  Huguenots  failed  to  receive  the  aid 
they  had  hoped  for  from  England  and  Geraiany, 
and  suffered  heavy  losses.  The  Edict  of  Poitien 
(Sept.  15,  1577)  ended  the  war  and  materially  re- 
duced the  privileges  of  the  Huguenots.  The  con- 
ference at  Nerac  between  Catherine  and  Henry  of 
Navarre,  in  which  the  former  tried  in  vain  to  pe^ 
suade  the  latter  to  give  up  the  cities  held  by  the 
Huguenots  and  to  take  iMusk  her  daughter,  from 
whom  he  had  been  separated  for  three  years,  re- 
sulted favorably  to  the  Huguenots.  Henry  IIL 
took  Geneva  under  his  protection  to  prevent  its 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  duke  of  Savoy.  The 
conditions  of  the  peace  were  repeatedly  violated  by 
the  Huguenots  as  well  as  by  the  government.  Heniy 
of  Navarre  and  Henry  of  Cond6  arranged  for  a 
general  uprising  of  the  Huguenots  (Apr.  15,  1580). 
Only  a  minority  of  the  Huguenots  participated  in 
the  seventh  war.  The  Peace  of  Fleix  (Dec.,  1580) 
did  little  more  than  confirm  that  which  had  juat 
been  broken.  For  nearly  five  years  France  enjoyed 
a  profound  peace.  The  duke  of  Anjou,  Cath^ine's 
youngest  son,  who  had  been  cooperating  with  the 
Huguenots,  died  June  10,  1584.  As  Henry  III. 
had  no  son,  Henry  of  Navarre  now  became  the  hei^ 
apparent.  Uiiged  to  renounce  Protestantism  and 
to  come  to  court,  he  resolutely  refused.  The  League, 
nuide  up  of  Catholic  nobles  supported  by  the  pope 
and  Philip  of  Spain,  and  led  by  Henry  of  Guise, 
weary  of  the  dilatory  measures  of  Henry  HI.,  and 
fearfid  of  the  succession  of  Henry  of  Navarre,  pub- 
lished a  manifesto  (Mar.  30,  1585)  in  which  the 
government  was  reprimanded  for  the  toleration  of 
heresy.  The  king  sought  to  make  peace  with  the 
League  by  promising  to  revoke  all  edicts  of  tolera- 
tion and  to  banish  all  who  would  not  embrace  the 
Catholic  faith  (July,  1585).  The  pope  declared 
Henry  of  Navarre  incapable  of  succession. 

An  eighth  war,  the  "  war  of  the  three  Henrys " 
(king,  Guise,  Navarre),  broke  out  before  the  doee 
of  the  year.  The  Leaguers  gave  the  king  only  a  con- 
ditional and  partial  support,  and  aimed  to  put 
Cardinal  de  Bourbon  on  the  throne.  After  some 
early  reverses  Henry  of  Navarre  steadily  gained 
ground,  and  at  Coutras  (Oct.  20,  1587)  he  almost 
annihilated  the  main  army  of  his  opponents.  An 
army  of  8,000  German  cavalry  and  20,000  Swiss 
infantry,  to  whose  equipment  England  had  con- 
tributed, was  marching  to  join  Henry  of  Navirre, 
but  was  intercepted  and  driven  out  of  the  country. 
The  Guises,  as  leaders  of  the  League,  now  insisted 
that  the  king  should  publish  the  decrees  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  (q.v.),  admit  the  Inquisition,  exe- 
cute Huguenot  prisoners,  and  remove  all  army 
officers  whose  loyalty  to  CJatholicism  was  doubtful. 
A  secret  government  for  Paris  was  formed,  and  a 
plot  to  seize  the  king  came  near  succeeding.  T^ 


king  now  bronght  into  Parm  4,000  Swiss  as  an  addi- 
tional body-gimrd.  Paris,  under  the  influence  of 
the  League,  rose  in  revolt  ("'  the  day  of  Barricades/' 
ilay  18,  1588),  and  the  king  was  obliged  to  yield  to 
the  demands  of  Henry  of  Guise  in  order  to  be  per- 
mitted to  flee  from  the  city.  The  meeting  of  the 
States  General  at  Blois  (Oct.,  15S8)  further  demon- 
strated that  Guise  was  in  control.  The  Estates  gave 
to  Guise  full  control  of  the  army.  The  Spanish 
Armntla  had  just  been  destroyed,  and  the  king 
hoped,  by  tolerating  the  Huguenots^  to  secure  the 
aid  of  England  against  the  League.  He  had  the 
duke  and  the  cardinal  of  Guise  put  to  death  and  the 
leading  members  of  the  League  imprisoned.  Revo- 
lution foHowed.  Catherine  de'  Medici  died  Jan.  5, 
1589.  The  king  felt  compelled  to  call  to  his  aid 
Henry  of  Navarre  and  the  Huguenots.  After  a 
number  of  victories  H(?nry  of  Navarre  and  the  king 
had  invested  Paris  and  were  preparing  for  an 
assault,  when  the  king  was  assassinated  Aug.  1, 1 5S9. 

Henry  of  Navarre  wtis  now  the  legitimate  heir  to 

the  throne;    but  he  was  tieserted  by  the  royali.st 

troops,    anci     the    Leaguers    declared 

g,  Henry     Cardinal  de  Bourbon  king  as  Cliarles  X. 

rv.,  Edict  Catholic  opponents  of  the  League  urged 
of  IfanteSf  Henry  to  become  a  Catholic,  promising 
1 589-1 624.  Mm  their  support  on  tliat  condition. 
He  refused »  but  promised  that  Cathol- 
idsm  should  remain  t  he  religion  of  the  state.  During 
the  ensuing  year,  with  greatly  inferior  numbers  and 
resources,  he  more  tlian  held  his  own.  When  Charles 
X.  died  (May  10,  1590),  some  of  the  leading  Leaguers 
were  in  favor  of  offering  the  sovereignty  of  France 
to  the  king  of  Spain,  Finding  his  parry  in  a  smaU 
minority,  und  his  opponents  resolved  never  to  sub- 
mit to  a  Huguenot  king,  Henty  made  up  his  mind 
that  *'  Paris  is  worth  a  mass/'  and  resolved »  as  the 
only  way  to  give  peace  to  the  countr>'  and  security 
to  his  kingship,  to  conform  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Henry  was 
a  soldier  and  politician  rather  than  a  moral  or 
religious  hero,  and  tliat  the  throne  of  France  Imd 
for  years  been  the  object  of  his  aspirations.  The 
League  at  once  withdrew*  its  opposition;  Paris 
received  him  with  acclamations  of  joy;  the  Spanish 
troops  were  dismissed;  and  universal  amnesty  was 
prociainied.  War  with  Spain  delayed  the  formula- 
tion of  Uenry^s  promised  provision  for  the  security 
of  the  Huguenots.  In  their  General  Assembly 
(1593-94)  they  pledged  themselves  to  continue  in 
the  faith,  discussed  fully  the  poUti co-ecclesiastical 
situation,  and  appointed  four  delegates  to  confer 
with  the  king.  By  the  Edict  of  Nantes  of  May  2, 
1508  (see  Na^ntes,  EniCT  op),  all  public  institutions 
aiid  offices  were  thrown  open  to  the  fluguenots,  and 
200  towns,  several  of  them  strongly  foritlied,  to  be 
garrisoned  by  sLite-paid  Huguenot  troops,  were 
left  in  their  hands.  The  assassination  of  Henry  IV. 
(May  14,  1610)  put  the  Huguenots  in  a  distinctly 
less  favomble  position.  Though  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
was  again  and  again  confirmed  by  Louis  XII L  and 
Louiii  XIV.,  its  provisions  were  frequently  violated. 
The  Huguenots  were  naturally  jealous  of  such 
liberties  as  they  enjoyed,  and  resented  even  the 
slightest  infringement.  They  constituted  a  state 
within  a  state.     After  ten  years  of  irritation,  for 


which  both  sides  were  to  some  extent  responsible, 
war  broke  out  early  in  1621  and  raged  till  Oct,  U>, 
1622.  The  Edict  of  Nantes  was  confirmed ^  but  all 
recent  Huguenot  fortifications  were  to  be  demol- 
ished and  pohtic^l  assembhes  were  strictly  pro- 
hibited. Nearly  one- ha  If  of  their  cities  of  refuge 
were  left  them,  but  their  tenure  was  made  dependent 
on  the  king's  pleasure. 

After  a  brief  period  a  second  war  (Jan.,  1625- 
Feb.,  1626)  foQowed,  resulting  in  severe  loss  of 
military  power  and  further  mirroring 
10*  Riche-  of  privileges.  The  third  war,  in  which 
lieu  and  the  Huguenota  were  incited,  aided  and 
Mazarin,  abetted  b}'  the  English,  and  of  which 
1624-^1,  the  siege,  the  heroic  defense,  and  the 
fall  of  LaRochelle  are  the  most  striking 
features  (1626-29),  resulted  disastrously  to  the 
Huguenots*  The  terms  of  pacification  were  more 
favorable  than  might  have  been  expected.  Tlie 
Edict  of  Nantes  was  reaffirmed;  but  all  fortifica- 
tions had  to  be  given  up,  and  freedom  to  rais^e  and 
maintain  armies  was  at  an  end  {see  NtikfES,  Edjct 
of).  Riche heu  (q.v,),  now  the  director  of  the 
go%'ernment,  assumed  a  conciliatory  attitude,  prom- 
ised to  make  loyalty  the  only  ground  of  discrimina- 
tion among  the  king's  subjects,  and  gained  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Huguenots  to  a  remarkable  degree. 
From  1629  to  1650,  under  the  government  of  Riche- 
lieu and  Mazarin  (Louis  XII I.  and  minority  of 
Louis  XJV.),  the  conditions  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
were  well  obser^^ed  on  both  sides.  The  government 
was  too  much  occupied  with  international  affairs 
to  be  willing  to  enter  again  upon  civil  strife,  and 
the  Huguenots  were  measurably  contented  with  the 
privileges  they  enjoyeti.  This  Wiis  for  the  latter  a 
period  of  remarkable  prosperity.  **  Rich  as  a  Hu- 
guenot "  became  a  proverbial  expression.  Manufac- 
turing, commercial,  and  banking  enterprises,  with 
control  of  the  merchant  marine,  were  largely  in 
their  hands.  The  leanied  professions  were  fillctl 
with  their  members.  Their  educational  institutions^ 
liberally  supported,  became  famous  throughout  the 
learned  world.  In  their  great  churches  the  most 
eloquent  preachers  of  the  age  preached  to  thousands 
of  eager  hearers.  Among  the  most  eminent  preach- 
ers were  D«  Moulin^  l^  Faucheur,  Mestrezat,  Daili^, 
Amyraut,  Gaches,  Claude,  Du  Bosc,  De  Superville, 
and  Saurin.  The  school  at  Nimes  came  to  represent 
an  irenic  tendency  which  led  many  to  accept  the 
Roman  Cat  hob  c  faith.  Among  its  gre^t  teachers  and 
alumni  may  be  mentioned  Viret^  Ferrier,  Petit, 
Turret  in,  Claude,  De  Serrea,  Baduel,  Brousson,  and 
Martin.  Saumur  became  noted  for  its  development 
of  a  liberal  type  of  doctrine.  Its  great  representa- 
tives were  Michel,  BiSraud,  Boyd,  Cameron,  Amy- 
raut, Pkceus,  and  Pajon.  S^daii  and  Montauban 
stood  for  the  defense  of  rigorous  Calvinism.  Among 
the  representatives  of  the  former  may  be  mentioned 
Du  Moulin,  Des  Ma  rests,  Jurieu,  and  of  the  latter 
Chamier^  Pierre  Beraud,  Garissolles,  Abbadie,  Bayle» 
Benoist,  Rap  in  Thoyras,  and  P^lisson.  Toward  the 
close  of  Mazarin's  ministry  severe  restrictive  meas- 
ures against  the  Huguenots,  in  response  to  urgent 
petitions  of  the  prelates,  were  put  in  force.  In  1656 
Louis  XIV,  promulgated  a  law  to  the  effect  that 
Huguenots  were  to  be  restricted  to  the  privileges 
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of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  which  in  many  cases  they 
had  transcended,  and  that  all  restrictive  measures 
which  had  been  added  from  time  to  time  because 
of  their  rebellion  should  be  enforced.  Commission- 
ers were  appointed  to  see  to  the  rigorous  enforcement 
of  repressive  measures.  Huguenot  ministers  were 
not  to  call  themselves  pastors,  and  were  to  use  no 
other  epithet  but  Catholic  in  speaking  of  the  na- 
tional church;  were  not  to  call  together  for  consul- 
tation the  principal  members,  to  take  collections, 
or  to  sing  psalms  at  the  execution  of  a  criminal. 
In  1659  the  last  national  synod  was  held. 
The  use  of  the  term  "  antichrist "  in  the  liturgy, 
and  of  the  terms  "  idolatry "  and  '*  deceit  of 
Satan "  in  the  confession,  in  condemnation  of 
the  Catholic  faith,  was  prohibited.  Huguenots 
were  gradually  excluded  from  public  offices. 
Efforts  to  enforce  the  restrictions  led  to  local 
disturbances,  and  insubordination  was  severely 
pimished. 

With  the  death  of  Mazarin  (Mar.  9,  1661)  the 
autocratic  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  began.  For  twenty- 
four  years  systematic  persecution  was 
II.  Revoca- carried  on,  which  culminated  in  the 
tion  of  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
Edict  of  Oct.  17,  1685.  Public  worship  was 
Nantes,  prohibited,  and  ministers  were  to  leave 
France  in  fifteen  days,  or  embrace 
Roman  Catholicism.  Huguenot  schools  were  to  be 
abolished  at  once.  Refugees  who  did  not  return 
would  have  their  property  confiscated.  Thousands, 
some  of  them  educated  ministers,  were  sent  to  the 
galleys,  where  many  died  of  hardship;  thousands 
died  in  prison;  and  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  were 
cruelly  executed.  The  dragonnades  were  continued 
with  increasing  barbarity.  Some  hundreds  of 
thousands  professed  conversion,  while  several 
hundred  thousand  left  France,  despite  the  fact  that 
emigration  was  forbidden.  It  has  been  estimated 
tliat  about  100,000  found  homes  in  Holland,  100,000 
in  England,  Ireland,  and  America,  25,000  in  Swit- 
zerland, and  75,000  in  Germany.  Thus  France  lost 
a  large  proportion  of  its  best  intellect  and  manufac- 
turing skill,  and  the  exiled  Huguenots,  by  estab- 
lishing manufactures  abroad,  raised  up  ruinous  com- 
petition for  the  French.  In  many  parts  of  France 
the  persecuted  people  took  all  risks  and  met  secretly 
for  worship.  They  maintained  themselves  in  great- 
est numbers  in  the  Cayennes  mountains.  From  1702 
to  1710  the  Cevennes  Huguenots  carried  on  a  terrible 
guerrilla  warfare  against  the  Catholics  (see  Cami- 
SARDs).  With  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  (1715) 
persecution  was  somewhat  relaxed,  but  it  was  re- 
newed with  fearful  vigor  in  1724  under  Cardinal 
Fleury  (q.v.).  From  1715  onward  Antoine  Court 
(q.v.)  carried  on  a  work  of  stupendous  importance 
in  truly  apostolic  spirit  in  reorganizing  and  planting 
churches.  In  1730  he  established  at  Lausanne  a 
training-school  for  preachers,  from  which  scores  of 
self-sacrificing  young  men  went  forth  to  minister 
to  the  persecuted  in  France.  Equally  apostolic  and 
fruitful  were  the  labors  of  Paul  Rabaut  (q.v.). 
At  the  death  of  Fleury  (1743)  pers(?cution  almost 
ceased.  As  a  result  of  agitation  by  the  clergy,  a 
furious  persecution  was  carried  on  1745-52.  Skep- 
tical writers  like  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Diderot,  and 


D'Alembert  from  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury diffused  a  spirit  of  toleration  that  redounded 
to  the  benefit  of  the  Huguenots  (see  Deism,  IL; 
and  Encyclopedists).  Largely  through  the  efifoitg 
of  Rabaut  St.  Etienne  and  Court  de  Gobelin,  sou 
of  Paul  Rabaut  and  Antoine  Court,  an  edict  of 
toleration  was  secured  in  1787.  A  large  proportioD 
of  the  Huguenots,  as  of  the  Catholics,  were  swept 
into  infideUty  by  the  French  Revolution  (q.v.). 
In  1802  Huguenots  were  placed  by  Napofeon  Bide 
by  side  with  Roman  Catholics  as  a  state-coDtrolkd 
and  state-supported  body.  This  relationship  eoo- 
tinued  until  the  separation  of  Church  and  State 
in  1905.    See  France.  A.  H.  Newman. 

n.  Huguenot  Refugees.—  !.  First  Period,  1880- 
1660 :  The  history  of  the  Huguenot  refugees  begiiu 
with  the  history  of  the  Reformation  in  Frtnee, 
though  the  name  "  Huguenot "  was  not  used  till 
about  1560.  Francois  Lambert  (q.v.)  had  to  leave 
France  in  1522,  and  GuiUaume  Farel  (q.v.)  in  1524. 
After  the  beginning  of  a  general  persecution  in  1535 
many  refugees  found  a  home  in  Geneva  and  other 
Swiss  cities.  In  1545  about  700  Waldenses  sought 
refuge  in  Geneva,  and  under  Henry  II.  (1547-59) 
1,400  French  families  settled  there.  The  churches 
established  by  Huguenot  refugees  were  known  as 
'*  churches  of  refuge  "  [for  the  article  here  con- 
densed, cf.  Hauck-Henog,  RE,  s.v. "  Refuge,  ^glisee 
du  "].  On  the  initiative  of  John  Calvin  (q.v.)  the 
first  church  of  refuge  was  established  at  StrasbuiiK 
in  1538.  In  1575  the  French  refugees  in  this  city 
alone  numbered  15,398,  though  at  the  close  of  the 
Thirty  Years*  War  there  were  only  thirty-six 
families  left,  and  the  parish  did  not  secure  complete 
freedom  of  worship  till  1788.  In  1550  Edward  VI. 
placed  the  foreign  Protestants  in  EIngland  under  the 
care  of  Johannes  a  Lasco  (q.v.).  The  French  chureh 
established  in  London  in  1550  became  important 
as  a  center  of  organisation  for  other  churches  in 
Enghind  and  America.  Under  Queen  Mary,  Jo- 
hannes a  Lasco,  with  about  175  refugees,  settled 
at  Emdcn,  in  East  Friesland,  though  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Queen  Elizabeth  most  of  these  refugees 
returned  to  England.  Altogether  about  6,000 
Huguenots  sought  refuge  at  Emden.  Under  Fran- 
cis II.  (1559-60)  thousands  of  Huguenots  settled 
in  the  Netherlands,  where,  in  1562,  there  were  over 
100,000  Protestants.  While  the  southern  parts  of 
the  Netherlands  were  made  almost  entirely 
Roman  Catholic  by  the  Spanish  Inquisition, 
numerous  Huguenot  settlements  in  the  northern 
provinces  continued  to  receive  reenforcements 
up  to  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  As  a  result 
of  persecution  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands, 
Huguenot  churches  were  established  in  \'arioui> 
German  cities,  e.g.,  Stade,  Altona,  Frankfort, 
Mannheim,  Heidelberg,  Wetzlar,  and  Otterberg. 
irnder  Queen  Elizabeth  3,000  or  4,000  French 
Protestants  settled  in  England  within  a  few 
years.  They  established  a  synod  which  was  later 
strong  enough  to  protest  against  the  demands 
of  Archbishop  Laud.  Several  Huguenot  settle- 
ments in  America  (New  Amsterdam  [i.e.  New 
York],  Boston,  etc.)  date  from  the  time  of  the 
persecutions  of  Laud.  Cromwell  was  a  warm 
friend  of  the  French  refugees. 
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2.  The  Second  Period^  1681-1791:  Just  aa  in  the 
first, 80  in  the  second  period  of  emigration,  the  refugees 
settled  largely  iii  the  Netherlands.  On 
account  of  the  war  with  tlie  Nether- 
lands, there  was  a  lulJ  in  both  persecu- 
tion and  emigration  dnring  the  years 
1672-71);  but  this  was  only  the  calm 
before  the  storm  of  emigration  in  the 
years  immediately  preceding  and  fol- 
lowing the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Naalea  (16S5)* 
Fries  land  offered  (May  1,  1681)  a  free  asylum  and 
full  citiisenship  to  aU  who  were  driven  from  their 
homes  by  religious  persecution,  and  even  freedom 
from  taxation  for  twelve  years.  The  states  of 
Holland  and  Amsterdam  soon  followed  this  exam- 
ple; and  the  States  General  ordered  (Dec.  3,  1682) 
a  collection  in  all  provinces  for  the  emigrants.  Am- 
etendairi  alone  had  15,000  Huguenots  toward  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  eentury,  while  about  60,000 
were  settled  in  other  cities  and  provinces.  In  1715 
the  emignints  w*ere  granted  naturahzation*  Each 
islass  took  particular  interest  In  the  Protestants  of 
its  own  class,  and  assisted  them  by  procuring  work, 
advancing  money,  etc.  In  1688  there  were  in  the 
army  of  William  of  Orange  736  officers  of  French 
birth,  not  to  speak  of  privates  in  both  army  and 
nii\y.  At  this  time  there  were  in  the  Netherlands 
ixty-two  French  churches.  About  3,000  French 
rotestanls  acceptt^d  the  invitation  of  the  Dutch 
it  India  Company  to  settle  on  the  company's 
ions  on  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Switxer- 
became  a  haven  of  refuge  to  the  Huguenots 
the  eastern  and  southern  provinces  of  France. 
Geneva,  the  temporary  hea<lquarter»  for  most  of 
them,  was  not  able  to  offer  permanent  shelter,  owing 
to  the  threats  of  Louts  XIV.  Between  1682  and 
1720  the  citizens  of  Geneva  distributed  5,143,266 
florins  among  60,000  refugees.  Similarly,  Zurich 
assisted  23,345  emigrants  between  1683  and  1689, 
Other  cities  acted  in  the  same  spirit,  although  on  a 
smaller  scale.  About  25,tX)0  Frenchmen  are  said 
I  to  have  settled  permanently  on  Swiss  soil. 
■  England  was  on  the  whole  well  disposed  toward 
the  Huguenots*  though  James  IL  did  not  favor  them. 
He  liad  to  yield,  howei^er,  to  popular 
3.  England  pressure,  and  a  collection  taken  during 
and  his  reign^al though  by  his  orders 
America,  not  recommended  from  the  pulpits — 
amounted  to  £40,000.  Between  60,000 
and  70,000  Protestants  liad  settled  in  England  up  to 
1695,  and  London  and  neighborhootl  had  at  one 
y  time  thirty  ffourisliing  French  churches.  William 
}  of  Orange  granted  the  French  Protestants  in  Eng- 
land £17,200  annually,  which  was — with  intermix- 
wms  and  in  a  diminii^hing  ratio — continued  until 
1812,  w^hen  a  hvst  payment  of  £1,200  was  made. 
But  the  targe  number  of  the  emigrants  a  weakened 
_tlie  distrust  of  the  population,  and  their  natumlijBa- 
tion  wa»  granted  ainl  rescinded  several  times  by 
piarliament.  The  Huguenots  were,  nevertheless, 
gradually  absorbed  by  the  English  |ieople  and 
the  English  Church.  By  the  close  of  the  seven- 
fluent  h  century  thousands  of  Huguenots  liad 
■ettled  in  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Maryland^ 
Virginia^  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  Pennsyl- 
rania.     The  largest  number  of  Hnguenot«  settled 


in  South  Carolina;  and  in  Charleston  there  is  still 
a  French  church  with  a  pure  Calvinistic  lituigy. 
One  colony  of  Huguenots  was  establishetl  at  Para- 
maribo, Dutch  Gniana  (South  America) »  where 
missionary  work  was  begun  among  the  Indians. 

Huguenot  refugees  to  Germany  settled  chiefly  in 
Brandenburg,     In   1672  the  Huguenots  m  Berlin 

(about  IQO)  were  granted  the  right  to 

5.  Germany  hold  sen.^ices   in   French.      VV'hen   the 

and         Edict  of    Nantes  was    revoked  Frc<l- 

Elsewhere*  e rick  William  of  Brandenburg  openly 

espoused  the  cause  of  French  Protes- 
tantism and  censured  Louis  XIV,  publicly.  He 
offered  the  emigrants  a  free  asylum  in  his  country, 
and  extended  them  numerous  privileges  with  full 
citizenship.  He  went  even  further  by  publishing 
an  invitation  to  the  Huguenots  to  come  to  Branden- 
burg, and  by  having  his  representatives  in  Ham- 
burg, Cologne,  Frankfort,  Amsterdam,  and  else- 
where to  look  after  the  emigrants.  Although  Louis 
XIV,  forbade  the  publication  of  this  invitation,  it 
soon  became  known  all  over  France,  and  about  25,000 
Frenchmen  accepted  it  before  1700.  The  Margrave 
established  a  French  college  in  Berlin  (1689)  and  a 
French  professorship  at  the  University  of  Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder.  Twelve  French  societies  assisted 
newly  arrived  emigrants,  and  otherwise  encouraged 
the  immigration  of  their  countrymen.  There  were 
thirty-three  colonies  at  one  time  in  Bmndenbui^, 
but  most  of  them  became  German  d urine;  the 
eighteenth  century.  After  the  death  of  Frederick 
the  Great  and  during  the  rebirth  of  Prussia  during 
the  Napoleonic  wars  the  last  bond  was  cut  which 
united  the  emigrants  with  France.  Berlin  is  the 
only  city  in  Old  Prussia  where  French  serv^ices  are 
still  held  regularly.  Other  parts  of  Germany,  e.g., 
Ansbach,  Baireuth,  Baden,  Wurttemberg,  Saxony, 
and  Hesse,  extended  to  the  Huguenots  many  priv- 
ileges and  alwaj'^  a  free  refuge.  Nearly  all  of  them 
soon  became  German,  .Vmong  the  free  cities,  Ham- 
burg lias  the  distinction  of  still  maintaining  a 
French  service^  in  a  new  church  since  1904.  The 
other  free  cities,  Fran kfort-on-t he-Main,  Bremen, 
and  Liibeck,  received  many  transitory  emigrants; 
but  they  were  soon  absorbed  by  the  Germans, 
though  at  Frankfort  a  small  congregation  still  exists 
in  connection  with  the  Refonned  synod.  Denmark 
has  a  French  Huguenot  church  in  Copenhagen  which 
dates  from  1685;  Swe<len  one  at  Stockholm;  Russia 
two,  one  in  Moscow  and  the  other  in  St,  Petersburg, 
It  IS  email  wonder  that  the  French  Proteatants 
were  made  welcome  wherever  they  went,  since  they 

represented  the  most  intelligent,  moral, 

4.  Influence  and  industrious  portion  of  the  French 

of  population.     They  carried  with  them 

Huguenot    the  arts,  scholarship,  and  knowledge  of 

Refugees,     military  affairs  to  various  countries. 

Frederick  W^illiam  of  Brandenburg  had 
600  French  officers  and  thousands  of  soldiers  in  hb 
army;  French  aoholara  were  among  the  founders  of 
the  Prussian  Academy  of  Sciences;  mechanics  and 
craftsmen  of  all  kinds  assisted  in  promoting  the 
industries  of  that  country,  and  the  skilled  farmers 
soon  turned  the  sandy  pbins  of  Brandenburg  into 
fertile  fiehls,  Frederick  the  Great  liad  seven  gen- 
erals of  French  descent  in  his  army,  and  the  Pnisaian 
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army  has  at  present  about  1,200  officers  with 
French  naoies.  The  influence  of  the  Huguenot 
exodus  upon  France  was  as  disastrous  as  it  was 
beneHcial  to  other  countries.  The  ausierity  of  the 
Huguenots  had  exercised  a  wholesome  influence 
upon  the  French i  but  when  their  number  was 
reduced  from  1, 800,000  in  1660  to  400,000  in  1700. 
and  w^hen  this  small  company  was  deprived  of  all 
civil  and  religious  rights^  the  corruption  of  the 
French  court  under  Louis  XIV,  had  full  sway.  The 
year  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
Vauban  reported  to  the  minister  of  war,  Louvoia, 
that  France  had  lost  100,000  inhabitants,  60,000,000 
francs  in  cash,  9,000  sailors,  12,000  soldiers,  and  600 
officers,  Tlie  Roman  Catholic  Church  became  the 
sole  arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  France,  but  she  lost 
constantly  in  authority.  The  industries  of  France 
suffered  terribly.  In  Touraine  there  were  left,  in 
16&a,  only  fifty-four  tanneries  out  of  400,  only  1,200 
looms  out  of  8,000,  only  4,000  silkweave]:^  out  of 
40,000,  only  seventy  mills  out  of  TOO,  Normandy 
had  26,000  empty  houses;  the  Dauphin^  had  lost 
15,000  inhabitants,  and  other  pkoes  in  proportion; 
e.g.,  Paris  1,202  Huguenot  families  out  of  1,93S. 
Ferdinand  Bruneti^re,  a  loyal  Roman  Catholic,  s&ys: 
**  The  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  arrested 
the  moral  progress  of  France,  because  it  drove  into 
exile  the  people  who  called  themselves  men  of  the 
Bible,  and  who  carricKl  their  morality,  faith,  and 
intcUigence  everywhere.  ,  .  .  From  Dunkirk  to  Ba- 
yonne,  from  Brest  to  Bcsangon,  he  (Louis  XIV,)  cut 
the  nerve  of  French  morality  for  the  metaphysical 
satisfaction  of  having  God  praised  only  in  Latin  '' 
{RDMf  Oct.  15,  1S98).      (EuGiiN  Lacsenkawpt,) 

BiBUCkiRAPHr:  The  litflntture  Imi  b&come  exterLtiva,  par- 
lieulfrrly  thfouj^b  trpatmPDt  of  Husucnotq  in  the  oevenil 
pB.rtB  la  «rhich  tbey  nettled.  Note  the  large  number  ai 
title*  given,  e.g.,  m  Hauck-Uenog,  HE,  nvi.  £23-524;  in 
Fortcucue'^  Subieet  ind^x  of  Mod^n  Wark&,  ik  143-1 4  a, 
and  the  volume  for  IQOl-O.'J.  pp-  471^72.  liiblioEraphiM 
are  fnunil  uIk>  in  F,  dfi  Bcidekief^  Lett  Sglistn  du  nfuge  en 
Angleterre,  3  voir*.*  Pari'*.  iH^'Ji  Ja  It.  H.  Faber,  t7atiiti*ffue 
fif  the  lAhrnru  ttf  the  Frenrh  Mttsptttii,  VicUiiQ  Park  liov, 
Caiirprbiiry,  11K>1;  ainl  t\w  Cami/ridoe  Afijdern  fti*Utru. 
Iji.  771,  \Wi4.  'The  remU'r  •cUonJd  i?<inriu,U  nlwj  tlvf^  liii  rwture 
UTidt^r  Gi>t.niMrH  iiAt^i'Aaij  in:\  Fhance;  Makot,  t-Lh:Mt;y7; 
Ntuf;»,  I'uier  or;  Nantkh,  Kdiit  ol;  antl  WAM^rNMh^. 
Arrii»rvff  tho  sourrrn  nhottld  tie  narni^d  the  ptibHrntinii^  at 
thfl  Huj^uoTicjt  Sopw'ry  nf  1-rmdcm,  tif  the  Hui^ui-nut  Ho- 
rUsty  tti  America,  ami  thr  HuUftin  de  ta  ioeuU'  de  f'hht. 
du  pntteitantiMifii  Jr*tn^uif,  Parij^.  1S53  wiq.;  ihe  Hvm- 
ltrt«  ercb AioMlitpAf  of  IWio  nnii  l3e.n  i>A\vkT».,  bcjst  ^liitioo, 
3  vhIh,,  Pjtrlt*,  188.1-80:  fldiU,  dftlaraiions  tt  amsU  run- 
cfrn4iTd  ia  rflioitm  pr*tefultw  nftfrmf^  l€6S-t76I,  Parisi, 
IWG.  For  tlie  ilngliFih  rcndpr  ihe  hifltt>ry  of  the  Hugue- 
not i^i  [a  perhupA  \iv<  tvt  forth  in  the  wurks  of  H.  M.  Balrdr 
iliwL  of  the  /ft«  tif  the  IfuguenotM,  2  vols,.  LontUm,  )S80; 
The  Hu^Ji^nola  and  Henry  of  Nararrf,  2  vuln.,  New  York, 
188fi:  The  Ifuoucvwtx  and  the  He^fomlion  af  the  Edict  <i/ 
A'arrlffl,  [b.  1JS115,  Other  work?  to  Isc  refert^d  to  are: 
A.  E.  Hray.  Rft'oll  of  the  Pr&tftianU  fl/  thf  CvivnneM,  Lon- 
dim,  1S70;  ¥1.  iluf^tintt,  Ant.  Court,  Niat.  de  la  reatawrntion 
du  protefinntumie  en  Franre  au  xiiii.  »itde,  2  vo\i„  Pbjt*, 
1H7J;  S.  Hmilcis^  The  //utfii*m>(<  in  France,  London.  ISTS: 
E.  ami  E.  Ilimg,  Im  France  prutetiant^,  eii  H.  Uordjer,  10 
voK.  Tarii*.  1877;  J.  A,  Martin,  The  Spirit,  Frincipiet^ 
ami  fVorihip  of  the  ftu^tuernfta,  London,  ISHfl;  F.  Hander, 
Die  Uaafnotten  und  dai  Kdikt  ran  Nantet,  Breulag,  1885; 
R.  Heath.  Hffffmwtifin  in  Franre.  2  parts,  London,  1888; 
it,  ]  i  0  ti  f  t  -M  El  I J  ry ,  ftiel.  de  ii  li  bert*'  de  cri  nteitnee  rn  /-Van  re, 
Vah%  iSftO;  L\  Tylcif,  The  UunutrndM  m  the  17th  Centurjf, 
Lr>ndon,  1SQ2;  l\  F.  Willert,  Henri  of  Navarre  and  the 
HtiffMttoU  of  Franre,  Now  ^'nrk.  IN^S;  P.  de  F<Slicf«,  Lem 
Proteetant*  d^autrefois,  0  xoh..   Paris.   1857-1907;    C.  Be- 


noint,  Ctniditinn  if«i  Prvtatantm  tout  I*  riffimt  dt  rMU  i. 
Nantet  et  aprr*  *a  rh;o^^ion,  ih.  IIKJO;  E,  WUnulnnW 
Fighfe  and  Flight*  of  ths  Huffuenotu,  London^  IttOU  Cok 
bridge  Modern  HiAtaru.  Vol.  il,  ch&|i.  T.i  toI.  uL,  cliap,  i, 
Cambrldie.  1902-04:  E.  ArmrtTOnc  Th€  FrwtKk  Wm  4 
R^i^on^  Oxford,  IWM;  De  Brtmont,  L§  xtL  B^tdt  d  k 
SJOTTtt  de  rifvrme  en  Uerrjr,  2  vole.,  Farij,  lOOS;  Memm 
e\f  a  ProteMtani  CoTidemned  to  the  (joliej/t  of  Frviaftf  Ik 
JReliffian^  Trantlation  by  Oliver  Go£dmith^  in^a^idie*bt 
A.  Boheon,  2  vols.,  Lotidan,  1S@5,  aad  asotbcr  nndBiai 
of  the  same  in  one  ToLtime,  1004;  Mtmirire  ofmUvvmad 
FamitM,  trantl.  and  compiimi  frffm  the  OrUfimd  iabbiii^ 
raphy  of  th4  R*v.  Jamet  Fonlain*  by  Ann  ifawf.  Bt- 
prinitd  from  the  edUion  qf  iSSi,  New  York,  1001 

On  tbe  Hugncnot*  in  foreisii  landi  eoniuU:  W.  Q. 
Blmmti.  The  HuffttenoU  in  Flonda,  New  Y«ck,  ISM;  C 
HaliLeabeck,  L«  Prptettaniitmt  dan*  let  payt  de  Limhwgf 
et  Outremeux,  BnmeK  IS&S;  idem,  Rappeet  *v  Im  eaM 
el  doeunvnft  coneenuiiil  Im  prvtoeldftliJisv  hdge,  jb.  117^ 
H.  L,  Pooli!.  Hucru^no^  of  the  Difpereion,  LerOEloe,  1^ 
•F.  G.  M6rikof«r,  Ge»chid\te  det  erangel^itchen  FlftdUHnmia 
der  SchweiM,  Leipric,  lS7d;  H,  Faiy,  Ia  Boini-B^rlhfkm 
«l  Geni*e,  Geneva.  1S79;  8.  Smiles,  The  HuffuauA  .  . . 
in  £nf  £aruf  and  Ir^end^  Locidgti,  1S80;  F.  de  SchicMtf, 
ut  lup,;  C,  W.  Batrd.  HiH.  V  iht  Hvffvenoi  fntsralM 
ta  Amerim,  2  Voli.»  NeV  York^  1SS5;  F.  Fkrkmaii,  Pismm 
</  France  in  the  New  World,  London*  ISSd;  D.  CL  A. 
As:n«««  Pr^&teetant  BriUe  from  France.  3  vol*.,  3d  ei, 
Eciinburich,  iSftfi;  T.  G.  ThomM,  Contribu^im  to  Iht  BitL 
of  the  HvffuenotM  ef  So.  Carolina.  Nrw  York^  l^%r, 
J.  A,  F.  PuatiJC,  Hul.  de  t'ftablietement  dee  fnM- 
ante  franfai*  en  SuMe.  Paris.  180! :  R,  Leferre,  HiHL  •/ 
Nets  Patte,  New  Yofk,  l©78^1820,  Alb»ay.  1«03;  E. 
Ilaudet,  //icf.  de  rihnigration  fjmdanl  ta  rfrpbi^on  fm- 
faiee.  part  i  Pjui*.  1&04,  Especially  vtamble  to  i^ 
ppeda]  «t  udeDt  is  t  he  blbliocrmphy  in  Hauck*EBXic.  If, 
%vi.  522-524. 

HUIDEKOPER,  FREDERIC:  Uniiarmn;  b.  at 
Meadville,  Pa.,  Apr  7,  1S17;  d.  there  May  10, 1892. 
He  studied  at  HarvatxJ  for  a  year  (1834-35),  but 
was  forced  by  failing  sight  to  x^^se  hm  ftudie. 
From  1839  to  1841  be  traveled  in  Europe,  and  afwr 
hta  return  studied  theology  privately  for  two  yut% 
In  1844  he  aided  in  the  organiialion  of  Meiid^-iBe 
Theological  School,  in  which  he  had  charge  of  lb& 
New  Testament  department  for  five  years  (I8-H-49), 
and  where  he  waa  professor  of  church  hisioiTr  from 
1845  to  1S77,  being  also  librarian  and  treasurer  for 
many  years.  From  1877  ijntH  his  death  he  Uvti\ 
In  retirement  at  Meadvilte,  and  in  the  biter  jf&n 
of  his  life  was  totally  blind.  Besides  editing  the 
Ads  of  Filaie  (Cambridge,  MaiSs.,  1S81).  be  wncit* 
Beitef  of  thefirsi  Three  Centuries  Concm'ning  CAn*t'* 
MuBwnfa  the  Underworld  (Boston,  1S54}:  Jwkim 
ai  Homt  B.C.  76  to  AM.  J40  (New  York,  1S76J;  and 
Indirect  Testimony  of  Hiitiort/  to  the  G€nMintniis  <f 
the  Govpek  (1878), 

HITLBERT,ERI  BAKER;  Baptist;  b.  at  CMeilP 
July  16,  1841;    d.  there  Feb.   17,  1907,    Be  ^ 
educated    at    Madiaon    University,    Union  Colk^ 
(B.A.,  18G3)>  Hamilton  Theological  Seminaiy  (MA, 
IKOrj),  and  the  University  of  G6ttingen.    He  held 
pastorates  at  Manchester,  Vt.  (IS65-6S),  Coventrjr 
Street,  Chicago  (1868-69),  the  First  Baptist  Chureh 
of  ^t.  Paul,  Minn.  (186(>~7U.  and  San  Tmnd^ 
(1871-7C),  and  the  Fourth  Baptist  Church,  Chlm^ 
CI.S7G-S2).     From  18$2  to  1S92  he  was  pfof^^r 
of  church  history  in  Baptist  Union  Theoiop(^'  ^^ 
inar\',  Chicago,  and  was  professor  of  the  saine sub- 
ject and  dean  of  the  divinity  school  of  the  Vnit^ 
aity  of  Chicago  tES92-1907).    He  waJ?  aho  &iAiH 
president  of  Baptist  Union  Theologies^  Sem^ 
in  1S84-8.J, 
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HULSE,  JOHIf,  and  the  HULSEAN  LECTURES? 

An  English  clerg^Tnan  and  a  course  of  lectures 
founded  by  him,  for  which  he  is  chiefly  rememh^red. 
He  was  bom  at  Miildlewich  (18  m.  e*  of  Chester), 
Cheshife,  Mar.  15,  llOH;  d.  there  Dec.  14,  1790. 
He  was  graduated  from  Cambridge  University 
(1728),  took  orders  in  1732,  and  sensed  as  curaU? 
in  several  sma!!  places.  He  came  to  bia  inheritance 
on  his  father's  death  in  1753,  and  retired  on  account 
of  delicate  health.  By  his  will  he  Ijequeathed  a 
large  part  of  his  property  to  Cambridge  UniversiL}^ 
founding  two  scholarship!?,  a  prize  essay,  and  the 
offices  of  Christian  Advocate  and  Hulsean  Lecturer. 
The  latter,  by  the  terms  of  the  will,  was  to  deliver 
and  print  twenty  sennonK  each  year  upon  the 
I  evideneea  of  Christianity  or  upon  Scriptural  difficul- 
ties. Subsequent  changes  in  the  provision  have 
ixx'n  made  by  statute;  thus  the  number  of  sennons 
or  lectures  rCN^uired  was  reduced,  first  to  eight,  and 
later  to  four;  while  the  Hulsean  professorship  of 
divinity  was  substituted  for  the  ofhce  of  Chrijstian 
I  Advocate  (1860).  Of  the  income  eiglit-tentlia  go  to 
^the  support  of  the  professorship,  the  other  two- 
tenths  being  divided  between  the  essayist  and  the 
lecturer.  A  list  of  the  published  lectures  up  to 
i  1892-93  may  be  found  in  J.  F.  Uurst,  Literature  of 
^  Theology,  New  York,  1896,  pp.  32-34.  The  pub- 
lished lectures  since  1892  are: 

1893-M.  M.  Crei^hton,  Peraecution  and  Tolerance, 
London,  1896,  new  ed.,  I90e. 

1  §84-05.  A.  Barry,  The  EtcUwioMtUal  ExjMnmon  of 
England  in  thti  OrMffU^  cfthe  Anfflican  Communion,  ib.  181D5^ 

1895-96.  W.  M.  Ede,  TA*  AtUtwdm  of  the  Church  to  mme 
of  the  Social  Problefn*  of  Town  Life,  Cmnhrldge,  1S96, 

1896-97.  a,  Ch«ctham,  The  Mv*terin,  Pagan  and  Chria- 
tian.  London,  1897. 

1S07-B8.  J.  E.  C.  WeJdou.  The  Hope  of  ImmortaUty,  lb. 
1806 

1808-99.  J.  M.  Wilson,  Th«  Cotpet  t>f  thf  Atonement,  ib. 
1899. 

1899-1000.  A.  J.  Mmoh.  Purgatm^.  The  State  uf  the 
Faithful  Deputed;  Invocation  of  SainU,  ib.  1901. 

190tM)l.  R  H,  Ouaob,  The  Credibility  of  th*  Arte  of  the 
ApKuttes,  ib.  190Z 

1901-02.  F.  R.  Tennant,  The  Orioin  and  Priypa{fation 
of  Sin,  Ombrid^,  1902,  2d  ed.,  1906, 

1002-a3.  F.  J,  F.  Jttck*on,  Christian  DifficuUie*  in  the 
and  and  Twentieth  Cenhtriu,  ib.  1903, 

JOa'^-Ot.  W.  A.  W  kit  worth,  ChriMtian  Thouffht  on  Pree- 
eni  Day  Quextione,  London.  1906, 

1904-05,  C.  W,  Stubbs,  The  Chri»t  of  ChritHan  Poetry, 
ib.  1906. 

1905-06.  H.  J.  C.  Knifiht,  The  TemptaHon  of  Our  Lord, 
ib.  1907. 

1907-OS.  J.  H.  B>  Mftfit«rmftn.  Rights  and  RetpitnaxhUi' 

I  of  the  National  Churchen.  Cambridge.  1908. 

1908-09.  J.  N.  FiggiA,  The  Gospel  and  Human  Needji, 
Loodoo,  1909. 

HUMANISM. 

The  Term  (|  1). 

Tbe  Italian  HumanUts  (}  2). 

Character  of  tfae  Movement  (|  3). 

Erasmus  (f  4). 

Effect  on  Theolo^cat  Science  (j  5). 

The  exact  point  in  time  when  the  term  Humjinist 
wad  first  adopted  escapes  our  knowledge.   It  is,  how- 
ever, <|uite  certain  that  Italy  and  the 
I        I.  The      readoption  of  Ijitin  letters  as  the  staple 
Term.       of  human  culture  were  responsible  for 
the     name     of     Humani>t^,       Liter  w 
Kumaniores  was  an  expression  coined  in  conscious 
ooQtrast,  at  the  beginning  of   the  movement  into 
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current  medieval  learning,  to  the  end  that  these 
"  letters,"  i.c,,  substantially  the  classic  hterature 
of  Rome  and  the  imitation  and  reproduction  of  its 
literary  forms  in  the  new  learning,  might  stand  by 
themselves  as  over  against  the  Literte  sacran  of  scho- 
lasticism. In  the  time  of  Ariosto,  Erasmus,  and 
Luther's  beginnings,  the  terra  umartigta  was  in  effect 
an  equivalent  to  the  terms  **  classicist  *'  or  "  clas- 
sical scholar." 

Dante,  an  earnest  son  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  was  at  the  same  time,  as  to  his  cultural 
valuations  and  aspirations,  filled  with  a 
2.  The  certain  awe  and  admiration  for  ancient 
Italian  letters.  He  at  first  seriously  intended 
Humanists,  to  compose  his  great  epic  in  Latin 
verse.  Petrarch  considered  his  Africa 
a  fair  effort  to  reproduce  Vergil;  the  choice  of  Scipio 
Africanns  as  the  central  hero  reveals  the  new  desire 
to  consider  the  worthies  of  classic  Italy  as  spiritual 
and  cultural  progenitors  in  the  pursuits  and  concern 
of  the  new  learning.  In  the  exordium  of  his  chief 
work  Petrarch  appeals  to  the  Heliconian  Sisters  as 
well  as  to  Jesus  Christ,  Savior  of  the  world;  also  he 
reviews  the  epics  of  Homer  (he  never  learned  Greek), 
Statius,  and  Lucan.  He  was  overwhelmed  with  the 
friendships  of  the  most  highly  placed  men  of  his  day, 
among  whom  Car^linal  Stephen  Colonna  was  prom- 
inent- Petrarch  is  the  pathfinder  as  well  as  the 
exemplar  of  the  new  movement.  He  idealized  the 
classical  world,  he  read  into  such  Latin  letters  as  he 
had,  or  extracted  as  he  could,  profound  and  sur- 
passing verities.  His  chtssicist  consciousness  and 
his  Christian  consciousness  are  revealed  in  his 
writings  like  two  streams  that  do  not  intermingle 
though  they  Sow  in  the  same  bed.  The  experiences 
of  life  constantly  evoke  in  him  classic  parallekj 
reminiscences,  associations.  Julius  OflBsar,  Papiriua 
Cursor,  artJ  Jiostri,  *'  our  people  '*;  Pyrrhus,  Han- 
nibal, Massinissa  are  exinmi,  "  foreigners."  His 
epistles  afford  the  best  revelation  of  his  soul.  Of 
course,  the  craving  for  pure  Latinityand  the  eleva- 
tion of  such  practical  power  of  imitation  and  re- 
production involved  an  artificiality  of  which  neither 
Petrarch  nor  his  successors  were  aware.  Boccaccio 
w*a3  not  only  a  humanist,  but  he,  with  appall ng 
directness,  revealed  the  emancipation  of  the  flesh 
as  one  of  the  unmistakable  trends  of  the  new  move- 
ment. Both  he  and  Poggio,  Valla,  Beccadelli,  Enea 
Silvio  dei  Piccolomini  (in  Ins  youth)  show  that  the 
hatred  of  the  clerical  class  was  a  spur  to  literary 
compoflitjon.  At  the  same  time  in  the  caricatures 
of  foulness  which  these  leaders  of  the  new  learning 
loved  to  draw,  there  is  no  moral  indignatioUi  but 
clearly  like  satyrB  they  themselves  relish  these 
things.  For  this  reason  the  Humanists  of  Italy,  as 
such,  were  not  at  all  concerned  in  the  efforts  for  a 
reformation  of  the  church  as  attempted  in  the  coun- 
cils of  Constance  or  of  Basel  (qq.v.).  Poggio,apoBtohc 
secretary,  came  to  C^fistance  with  the  cornipt  pope 
Jolm  XXII L,  but  spent  most  of  his  time  in  ransack* 
ing  the  libraries  of  Swiss  monasteries  for  Latin 
codicejs.  The  defense  of  Jerome  of  Prague  before 
the  C-ouncil  reminded  Him  of  Cato  of  Utica;  his 
correspondent  Lionardo  Bruni  at  Florence  warns 
him  to  be  more  circumspect  in  his  praise  of  a  heretic. 
In  the  Curia  itself  a  semi  pagan  spirit  was  bred  by 
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the  Humanists.  In  1447  Parentucelli,  an  enthusiast 
for  codices,  became  pope  as  Nicholas  V.  To  him 
wrote  (Easter,  1447)  the  eminent  humanist  Filelfo, 
from  Milan,  congratulating  him  on  his  elevation, 
expressing  the  general  satisfaction  of  scholars,  ex- 
tolling learning  and  mental  distinction,  citing  also 
the  humanitaa  of  Christ  himself,  as  well  as  writing 
somewhat  hypocritically  of  ftuxUa  gentilium  .  .  . 
sapientia.  Some  time  later,  in  1453,  Filelfo  person- 
ally appeared  at  the  papal  court;  Nicholas  kept  the 
vile  '*  Satyrs  "  of  the  humanist  until  he  had  perused 
them,  and  gave  to  Filelfo,  on  parting,  a  purse  of 
500  ducats.  Enea  Silvio  de*  Piccolomini  ascended 
the  papal  throne  in  1458  as  Pius  II.,  another  hmnan- 
ist  pope,  a  worldly  man,  and  formerly  long  a  coun- 
selor of  princes. 

A  very  clear  view  of  the  Humanistic  movement 
may  be  gained  from  the  writings  of  the  biographer 
and  beneficiary  of  Leo  X.,  Paul  Giovio 
3.  Character  (Jovius).  In  his  Elogia  (Antwerp, 
of  the  1557)  he  presents  a  gallery  of  literary 
Movement,  scholars,  beginning  with  Dante,  and  in- 
cluding Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  Bruni, 
Poggo,  Beccadelli  (the  pornographic  poet),  Valla, 
Filelfo,  Platina,  the  Greeks  Emanuel  Chrysoloras, 
Cardinal  Bessarion,  Trapezuntius  the  Cretan,  Theo- 
dorus  Gaza,  Argyropulos,  Chalcondylas,  Musurus  of 
Crete,  and  Lascaris;  also  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  Ermo- 
lao  Barbaro,  Politian,  Pico  di  Mirandula,  and  even 
Savonarola.  But  Savonarola's  attacks  on  Pope 
Alexander  VI.,  father  of  Cesare  and  Lucrezia,  are 
treated  as  treason  and  felony.  The  Platonic  acad- 
emy of  Ficinus  at  Florence  had  certainly  no  power 
to  regenerate  the  political  and  moral  corruption  of 
its  patron  Lorenzo.  Bibienna,  the  favorite  of  Leo 
X.,  was  witty  at  banquets;  at  Leo's  court  this 
cardinal,  produced  his  lascivious  comedy,  *'Colan- 
dra,"  because  Terence  was  too  grave.  Even  Thomas 
More  and  Reuchlin  are  included.  Among  the  lat- 
ter's  academic  friends  were  the  anonymous  com- 
posers of  the  satiric  Epistolcc  obscurorum  virorum 
(q.v.) — the  flail  of  the  new  learning  swung  against 
the  old.  The  Italian  Humanists  were  not  concerned 
in  the  reformatory  movements  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. They  drifted  into  a  palpable  paganism  or 
semipaganism,  curiously  illustrated  in  the  verse, 
e.g.,  of  Politian,  especially  his  Greek  verse,  and  of 
him  even  the  lax  Giovio  writes:  "  he  was  a  man  of 
unseemly  morals."  They  all  more  or  less  empha- 
sized "  vera  mrtus  "  by  which  they  meant  "  true 
excellence,"  the  self- wrought  development  of  human 
faculties  and  powers.  Still  they  knew  how  to  main- 
tain friendly  relations  with  those  higher  clerics 
who  had  resources  with  which  to  patronize  the  new 
learning.  They  often  accepted  clerical  preferment, 
as  did  Gi®vio,  who  became  bishop  of  Nocera.  Often 
the  Latin  verse  of  their  youth  proved  very  awkward 
when  they  entered  upon  their  benefices.  All  were 
more  interested  *'  in  viewing  the  early  monuments 
of  sensual  enjoyment "  than  in  study  of  the  New 
Testament.  As  they  greatly  exceeded  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  clergy  in  their  own  conduct,  they  could 
not  take  any  practical  interest  in  any  spiritual  or 
theological  reformation.  In  all  the  correspondence 
of  Filelfo,  extending  from  1428  to  1462,  there  is 
but  once  or  twice  a  slight   (deistic)   utterance  of 


spiritual  conoem,  when,  in  the  siege  of  Milan  by 
Francesco  Sforza,  1449,  the  ducal  city  endured  te^ 
rible  sufferings.  Jacob  Burckhardt  (Die  CuUur  der 
RenaiMance,  {  vi.,  Basel,  1860)  says  of  the  Human- 
ists that  they  were  demoralized  by  their  reprodu^ 
tion  of  Latin  verse.  But  why  did  they  delve  in  Ovid, 
Catullus,  and  the  like  with  steady  predilection?  At 
best  a  mild  deism  or  pantheism  may  be  peroeiyed 
in  their  more  serious  writings.  Greek,  on  the  whole, 
was  a  rare  attainment  among  them,  reproductive 
ostentation  limited  most  of  them  to  Latin. 

Erasmus  of  Rotterdam  (q.v.)  in  his  person  and 
career  marks  the  pomt  where  the  '*  new  learning  " 
had  arrived  at  the  parting  of  the  ways. 
4.  Erasmus.  He  felt  an  affinity  for  Lucian;  his 
Encomium  Moria,  a  vitriolic  satire, 
dealt  not  gently  with  clerical  corruption.  He 
edited  the  New  Testament  and  dedicated  it  to 
Leo  X.  He  had  no  desire  to  abandon  the  old 
Church;  the  bounties  and  pensions  which  he  re- 
ceived were  all  derived  from  princes  or  clerics  who 
adhered  to  the  papacy.  He  pretended  that  he  could 
not  read  the  Grerman  writings  of  Luther.  Erasmus 
wrote  that  **  Luther's  movement  was  not  connected 
with  learning,"  and,  at  the  same  time  he  wrote  to 
Pope  Hadrian  VI.:  "  I  could  find  a  hundred  pas- 
sages where  St.  Paul  seems  to  teach  the  doctrines 
which  they  condemn  in  Luther."  Other  utterances 
show  his  unwillingness  to  serve  the  Reformation  or 
to  be  held  responsible  for  any  part  of  it:  "I  have 
written  nothing  which  can  be  laid  hold  of  against 
the  established  orders.  ...  I  would  rather  see 
things  left  as  they  are  than  to  see  a  revolution  which 
may  lead  to  one  knows  not  what.  Others  may  be 
martyrs,  if  they  like.  *I  aspire  to  no  such  honor. 
...  I  care  nothing  what  is  done  to  Luther,  but  I 
care  for  peace.  ...  If  you  must  take  a  side,  take 
the  side  which  is  most  in  favor."  His  keen  sense  ol 
actual  dependencies  in  the  movement  of  things  led 
him  to  see  situations  and  realities  with  wonderful 
clearness;  but  his  genius,  like  that  of  many  scholars, 
was  essentially  negative.  When  he  was  fifty-one, 
not  long  before  1517,  he  wrote  to  Fabricius  at  Basel: 
"  My  chief  fear  is  that  with  the  revival  of  Greek 
literature  there  may  be  a  revival  of  paganism. 
There  are  Christians  who  are  Christians  but  in  name, 
and  are  Gentiles  at  heart."  In  the  fall  of  that  grave 
year  1525,  when  central  Germany  had  been  harried 
by  the  Peasants'.War,  he  wrote  (Oct.  10,  1525): 
"  You  remember  Reuchlin.  The  conflict  was  raging 
between  the  Muses  and  their  enemies,  when  up 
sprang  Luther,  and  the  object  thenceforward  was 
to  entangle  the  friends  of  fiterature  in  the  Lutheran 
business,  so  as  to  destroy  both  them  and  him 
together." 

It  is  customary  to  speak  of  German  Humanistx^. 
also  Colet  and  More  and  Linacre  may  be  so  oalled 
perhaps  as  representing  the  new  learning 
5.  E£fect     in  Britain.    But  these  in  the  main  were 
on  men  of  great  spiritual  earnestness.    As 

Theological  for  the  wider  knowledge  of  Greek  gram- 
Science,     mar  and  letters,  of  course  it  quickened 
the  study  of  the  New  Testament.   As 
to  the  positive  aspects  of  theological  and  spiritual 
regenepation,  httle,  very  little,  can  be  attributed  to 
the  movement  of  the  Humanists.    The  o\'en'aluar 
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t  ion  of  formal  and  literary  and  esthetics  I  things,  and 
a  profound  iiidifFereTico  lowanl  spiritual  things  has 
been,  and  still  is,  a  serious  failing  of  much  classicifim 
from  Petrarch  to  the  present  time.  The  classicists 
were  secular  to  the  core.  E,  G.  Sihler. 

Hibliookapbt:  J^  Burck^hardt^  ut  aup,  (somewhat  viti&tfid 
by  tbe  underlying  Hegelioniam):  G.  Voigt.  Die  Wi^er- 
h^Miuno  d«*  cloMaUcken  AUertkumt,  3  vole,,  Berlin^  1880- 
1881;  P.  SchafT,  The  Renaitmance;  Rtvivnl  of  Leartting  and 
Art  in  the  tith  and  IBth  Centuriee,  New  York^  18^1;  F.  A. 
Ga«quet,  The  Eve  of  the  Reformalunu  London,  1898;  R. 
C.  Jebb,  Humanimn  in  EduaUion^  ib.  1899;  Cambridoe 
Mcdem.  Hittary,  vol  i,,  ehape.  xvi-xvii..  New  York,  1002; 
L.   Einstem^    Italian  Rcnaiuance  in  Enoland,   ib.    1902; 

tE»  Borkow»ky,  Au«  der  Z^  dtt  Humanisms,  Jeim,  lOOS; 
H.  HcrmelinlL,  Die  religi^>Kn  Reformbeatrebufigen  de* 
djTutachen  HumantMnuA,  TObing^a,  IMT;  J.  B,  Mucketiale, 
Lechiree  on  Humanitm^  New  York,  1907"  J,  M.  Robert^ 
«on.  Fione^r  HumaniaU,  London,  1607;  F.  C.  B.  BeMUer, 
Studies  in  Humaniem,  ib.  1907;  Lichtenberger.  ESR,  vi. 
409-410.  An  excellent  mirror  of  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Humaniists  is  given  by  P.  Giovio'a  Elogia  virorum  literie 
iUuatrium.  Antwerp.  15o7. 

HUMAKITARIAH :  A  name  applied  both  to  mch 
antitrinitariana  aa  consider  Christ  a  mere  man,  and 
to  such  parties  as  profess  the  "  religion  of  human- 
ity/' whose  fundamental  dogma  its  the  perfecti- 
bUity  of  the  human  race  without  superhuman  aid. 

HUMBERT:  Cardinal;  d.  May  5,  I06L  H<*  waa 
of  Burgutidian  birth,  and  a  monk  of  the  cloister 
Moyeo-moutier  in  Lorraine,  when  Pope  Leo  IX. 
called  him  to  Rome  in  1049.  In  the  fciiJowing  year 
he  "waa  appointed  archbishop  of  Sicily;  in  1051  he 
obtained  the  bishopric  of  Silvia  Candida,  combined 
with  the  dignity  of  cardinal  bishop.  When  Arch- 
bishop Leo  of  Aehrida,  in  a  circuLar  addressed  to 
Bishop  John  of  Trani  in  Apulia,  in  1053,  sharply 
attacked  a  series  of  Hturgical  and  ritual  peculiarit  iijs 
of  the  Western  Clmrch,  and,  in  consequence,  the 
contention  between  Rome  and  Byscantiuni  flamed 
up  afresh,  the  Emperor  Constantine  IX.,  Mono- 
machus,  who  needed  the  pope  s  alliance  against  the 
Normans,  exerted  himself  to  restore  peace.  In 
Jan.,  1054,  Leo  IX.  sent  an  t?mbajy*y  to  the  imperial 
court,  consisting  of  Archbishop  Peter  of  Amalfi,  Car- 
dinal Frederick  of  Lorraine,  and  Humbert.  The 
patriarch,  Michael  Cff'riihirius,  was  disponed  to  no 
advances,  and  ta^ated  his  rival's  messengers  with 
hatightiness,  while  they  accosted  him  supercilioUNjy. 
After  termination  of  unpromising  negotijitions  on 
JuJy  16,  1054,  the  Roman  en'voys  deposited  on  the 
high  altar  of  8t.  Sophia  a  documentary  excom- 
munication of  the  patriarch  aiiil  his  adherents. 
They  left  Constantinople  two  days  later  (cf.  Mirbt, 
Quellen,  pp,  95  *qq  ). 

During  thi^  journey  to  Byzantium  Leo  IX.  had 
died,  on  Apr.  19.  Humbert  waa  trusted  by  his  sue- 
oessor,  Victor  XL  (1055-57),  and  by  Stephen  IX,, 
who,  after  the  death  of  Victor,  had  proposed  Hum- 
bert as  his  successor.  The  energetic  aggressive 
policy  toward  which  the  reformed  papacy  advanced 
under  Stephen's  guidance  waa  reflected  by  Hum- 
bert's pen  in  the  important  treatise  Lihri  tres  ad- 
vertUM  simtmia^os  (ed.  F.  Tlmner»  MGH,  Lib,  de  lii^f 
i.,  1890,  pp»  95-253).  He  preaches  uncomprombing 
antagonism  to  simony,  and  advocates  a  policy  with 
reference  to  Investiture  (q.v.)  which  proved  funda- 
mental in  the  treatment  of  this  problem  by  tht* 
later  Gregorian  party. 


After  the  sudden  dejith  of  Stephen  IX,  (I0<^) 
Humbert  took  part  in  the  election  of  Bishop  Ger- 
hard of  Florence.  Under  this  pope,  Nicholas  IL, 
Huml>ert's  influence  continued  strong.  When  the 
doctrine  espoused  by  Berengar  of  Tours  (q.v.)  in 
relation  to  the  Eucharist,  after  having  alreatly  been 
condemned  at  synods  at  Rome  and  Vercelli,  under 
Leo  IX.,  in  1050,  came  up  for  discus^sion  afresh, 
the  accused  was  compelled  to  subscribe  a  con- 
fession of  faith  drafted  by  Humbert,  who  had 
attended  the  original  synoths,  and  had  worked 
against  Berengar.  Humbert  stands  out  as  an  ener- 
getic and  straightforward  personality  of  great  power, 
who  by  no  means  shrank  from  blunt  measures. 
Closer  parallels  betw^een  him  and  Ilildebrand  are  not 
conspicuous.  With  Peter  Damiaii,  he  rendered  in- 
valuable service  in  the  cause  of  "  refonn  "  in  the 
Church  during  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century. 

Carl  Mirbt. 

6iBLiQ<]RAPffT:  C.  Will,  Ada  et  ecripta  gum  de  c&ntrovereiiM 
eecUHa  .  .  .  tavulo  xi,  extant,  I^eipaic,  1861;  £.  Stcin- 
dorff,  JcJirbUcher  dee  deuUchen  Reiche  unler  Heinrich  JII,^ 
vol.  ii..  ib.  1881;  R.  Hatrmunn^  Kardinal  Humbert,  GQ^- 
tinj;on.  1383;  G.  Meyer  vun  Knoniiu,  Jahrbiiehar  deu 
deuttchen  Rtiehe  untrr  fjteinrich  IV.,  voL  i.,  lAi'ip^ie,  1890; 
J,  Langen.  GcechichU  der  n^miechen  Kirche  ,  .  .  Hji  Oreffer 
VI L,  Bonn,  1892;  C.  Mirbt.  Die  Pui4i^i»tik  im  ZeitaUer 
Grsgora  VlL,  Leipsic,  1894;  W.  MorlenB,  Grrtfor  VII.,  ib. 
1894;  Ilittoire  litih-aire  de  Iq  France,  vii.  r27;  Neander, 
Chhetian  Church,  iii.  379.  &13,  581-684;    A'L.  vi  411-414. 

HUMEp  DAVID:  Philosopher  and  historian;  b. 
in  Edinburgh  Apr.  26  (o.s.),  1711;  d.  there  Aug.  25, 
1776.  He  waa  of  good  Scotch  descent,  his  father 
tracing  his  ancestry  to  Lord  Home  of  Douglas,  His 
mother  was  **  a  woman  of  singular  merit.'*  In  1723 
he  appears  to  have  been  a  student  at  the  Cniversity 
of  Edinburgh,  but  he  was  not  graduated.  He  halted 
in  hi.s  choice  between  several  callings — law.  mercan- 
tile life,  and  tliat  of  the  scholar  and  philosopher. 
His  first  work  was  a  Treatise  qf  Human  Nature 
(vols,  i.,  ii.,  London,  1739;  vol.  iii.,  1740).  For  a 
time  he  turned  aside  to  political  subjects  and  pub- 
hshed  Essays^  Moral  and  PolUicai  (2  vols.,  Edin- 
burgh, 1741-12;  final  ed.,  1  vol.,  1788),  which  met 
with  great  f?uccess.  In  1744.  owing  to  opposition  on 
theological  grounds,  he  failed  of  election  to  the 
chair  of  ethics  and  pneumatic  philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  He  next  published  his 
Philosophical  EMays  concerning  Human  Under- 
standing  (London,  1748;  2d  ed.,  1750),  and  from 
1749  to  1751  was  engaged  tjpon  his  Dialogues  on 
Natural  Religion  (not  pubUshed  until  1779),  hupiiry 
concerning  the  Principles  of  A! orals  (1751) ,  and  Politi- 
cal Dificours€9  {Edinburgh^  1752;  Fr.  t ran sh,  Amster- 
dam^ 1754).  His  History  of  Great  Britain  appeared 
in  2  vols,  at  Edinburgh,  1754-57  (with  autobiog- 
raphy and  final  corrections,  8  vols,,  1778).  and  the 
Natural  History  of  Religion  in  1757.  From  1768 
Hume  lived  in  London,  Paris  (1763-07,  where  he 
was  a  member  of  the  English  embassy,  and  ext  remely 
popuUir  with  educated  men  and  women  1,  London 
again  (1757^9),  and  in  St.  David's  Street  {named 
after  liim),  Edinburgh,  from  1769. 

IIume*s  early  fame  aa  a  historian  has  been  over- 
shadowed by  his  philosophical  writings,  The  princi- 
pal subjects  of  these  are  the  hxinnin  understanding, 
Iil>erty  and  necessity,  t  he  principles  of  morale,  immor- 
tahty,  the  idea  of  cause,  theism,  and  miracles  as  re- 
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lated  tocredibilily  and  the  order  of  nature.  Follow^ 
jng  Locke,  he  turued  from  speculation  to  experience 

andthusentered  thepathofcritictsm,  luhiii theory 
of  knowledge  he  divided  perceptions  into  impresBiorts 
^the  original  senmtioTUt  and  reflect  ions,  which  are 
thet«fore  the  more  vivid— and  idea«  or  thougbta— 
the  fainter  and  less  vivid  reproduetion  of  the  im- 
preasLona.  Thus  the  material  for  all  our  ideaa  is 
derived  from  impressions.  With  Locke,  he  de fines 
the  will  as  "  the  internal  impreasion  we  feel  and  are 
oonsciouB  of  when  we  knowingly  give  rise  to  any 
new  emotion  of  our  body  or  new  perception  of  our 
mind.'*  Liberty  is  "  a  power  of  acting  or  not  acting 
according  to  the  determinations  of  the  will.**  Moral 
necessity  is  of  the  same  nature  as  physical  neeeasity, 
although  the  operation  of  motives  is  extremely 
subtle  and  perhaps  impossible  completely  to  trace. 
Eesponsibitity  is,  however,  not  destroyed;  this 
depends  not  on  the  cause  of  the  action,  but  on  the 
disposition  of  the  perron.  Goodness  is  necessary 
to  the  good  man  and  in  the  highest  degree  to  God. 
Immortality  appeani  to  have  been  left  an  open 
question.  Neither  the  idea  of  immaterial  substance 
nor  the  doctrine  of  personal  identity,  neither  the 
nature  of  divine  justice  nor  the  incompatibility  of 
the  noble  powers  of  man  with  the  swift  span  of 
earthly  existeoee  proves  that  the  soul  survives  death. 
All  this  ia  rendered  still  more  precarious  when  Hume 
resolves  the  soul — i.e.^  the  self — into  a  series  of 
perceptions  which,  if  removed  by  death,  would 
annihilate  the  person.  He  traces  the  idea  of  causa 
neither  to  external  objects,  nor  to  reflection,  nor 
to  the  senses,  but  to  an  experience  of  unvarying 
succession  or  custom.  This  idea,  whieh  has  exerted 
a  profound  influence  on  later  thought,  was  com- 
pleted by  Kant,  who  showed  the  nature  of  the 
necessity  which  the  human  mind  has  a^ociated 
with  causality.  On  the  subject  of  theism  Hume 
finds  no  sure  footing.  Neither  cosmobgy,  nor  tel- 
eology, nor  the  moral  argument  ia  adequate  as  a 
ground  of  belief  in  Clofl.  Polytheism  appears  to  him 
not  a  atai^  in  the  progressive  apfm^hension  of  the 
divine;  "  the  gods  of  the  poljtheists  are  no  better 
than  the  eh-es  and  fairiea  of  our  ancestors."  Con- 
ecniiiig  miniclcs  conceivc<l  of  as  "  violation  of  the 
laws  of  nature  .  ,  .  by  a  particular  volition  of  the 
Deity,"  he  arifues  that  no  amount  of  testimony 
would  render  them  credihlo.  *'  There  ia  not  to  be 
fount!,  in  all  hi.story,  any  miracle  attested  by  a 
sufficient  numlxT  of  men  of  such  unqualified  good* 
nesH,  eduoitiont  and  learning,  as  to  secure  us  against 
all  delusion  in  themselves;  of  such  undoubted 
integrity  as  to  place  them  beyond  all  suspicion  of 
any  design  to  deceive  others;  of  such  credit  and 
reputation  in  the  eyes  of  mankind  as  to  have  a  great 
deal  to  lose  in  ca^  of  their  being  detects  in  any 
falj^hood;  and  at  tlic  same  time  attesting  facta, 
performed  in  such  a  public  manner,  and  so  oele- 
bratecl  a  part  of  the  world,  as  to  render  detection 
unavoidable;  all  which  circumstances  are  requisite 
to  ^ivr  us  a  full  assurance  of  the  testimony  of  men." 
This  argument  of  Hume  has  force  a^ninst  the  scho- 
lastic idea  of  miracles,  but  not  against  the  \iew  of 
Augustine.  As  a  psycholo^^t  Hume  was  unsur- 
passetl  by  any  who  preceded  htm.  He  was  a  phi- 
losopher, but  not  a  theologian,  and  his  fame  justly 


r^ts  not  as  earlier  on  hit  historical  or  politicil 
writings,  but  on  his  inquiry  into  the  nature,  the 
source,  and  the  limitations  of  human  knowkdgi. 
His  skepticism  is  not  thoroughgoing,  but  tm}y 
relates  to  speculative  mel^physica.  Start  Log  with 
experience,  he  allows  no  deviation  from  this  as  prcK 
viding  the  content  of  intelUgenoe.  His  G^gaifiesnct 
for  religion  and  theology  hea  not  so  much  in  lu 
direct  diseuseion  of  these  subjects  as  in  the  view  of 
man  and  the  world  involved  in  his  philosophy  It 
would  have  been  glory  enough  for  him  had  be  dooe 
nothing  else  than  waken  Kant  from  his  ^*  dapmik 
slumbers/'    See  Deism.  C.  A.  Becewits. 

BiBiAoatiArwTi  A  rich  bibliosrmphy  b  in  Baklwm,  DicMem- 
ary,  iil  1.  pp.  271-275.  Sourcea  f or  &  lif e  ftt«  hu  taOD- 
bbgfuphy.  pmHifld  to  «ditioiu  of  the  HitUtrif  uid  dM 
repniited  eep^^i^telsr;  PHraU  Corremportdcnm  «/  Dstii 
Hume,  Edinburgh,  1S20;  Utta-M  of  I>aj^  Humt,  «ii  t 
Murray,  ib.  tMl;  LettetB  fttrm  Eminent  P&mm*  ...  * 
Ekivid  Hume.  cd.  J.  H.  Burtoo,  ib.  1S4@;  tuid  L^iterM^  Dtai 
Hume  td  Wiiliam  Sin^n,  ed.  G.  B,  Hitl.  O^oni.  IML 
The  Ptand&rd  Ufe  u  J.  Bin  Bijrtcrli,  Lif§  and  Cornipvi^ 
tnce  of  Dajfvi  Hume.  2  vols..  EdinbunEb,  IMG,  Coanh 
fartber:  The  Tntroduct  ion  preSx&tl  by  T.  H.  Gn«i  to  tk 
ed,  of  Bump'!}  Philom&phiatl  Warta,  Loodoe,  1882:  W. 
Kmebt,  in  PkUo^ophimt  Cianiea  fof  EnotiA  R^^m, 
Edinburgh,  ISSO:  T.  H.  HuuO^a^.  i»  £npfu4  Mtnt^ h^ 
ton,  LciudciQ.  18S7;  idem.  ColkaAsd  Etmy^  rvL  tI,  Nh 
York,  ia94;  H.  OoJdcrwpod,  in  Farmma  S«i>t9  SffiM,  Ed^ 
bufvl3.  1S98;  DNB.  iczvLLL  215-22^.  For  dlKiiHOfli  of 
Um  pbUoPophy  cooBull:  G.  Oomparr*,  /xi  FhihmfjAk  A 
David  Hume,  PtLn^  1S?3;  J.  McCosb.  StxMuk  FkiLmrlit, 
pp.  113-161.  New  York,  lS75i  O,  tou  Gix>xki,  Du  Mit 
David  ifufnct,  Brvvku,  187S;  L,  Stephen,  f/*«t  ef  Ef^ 
liah  Thought  in  SSth  CefUurv,  pp,  43  fqq.  «t  p«ddm,  NfV 
York.  1881;  J,  Oir.  Darid  Hume  and  Ai»  frtfluemf  m  /***- 
hiophit  and  Thsoloffv,  t^dinburffh,  1903;  jmd  the  wwi» 
on  tb«  hist,  of  pkLIowphy  by  Eidauum,  U«bcnKc^  lud 
Windelbftiid. 

BXTMEt  ROBIRT  ALLEIT:  Congre^tioDAlet; 
b,  at  Bombay,  India,  Mar.  18,  1847.  He  reeeiTBd 
his  education  at  WiUistoo  Seminaty,  at  Yak  CoDfge 
(B.A.,  1868),  Yale  Divinity  Sefaool  ( 1869-7 IX  lad 
And  over  Theological  Seminary,  being  gTBduafed 
from  the  latter  in  1873.  He  was  a  teacher  in  the 
Collegiate  and  Commereial  Jngtitute  at  New  Havfo. 
Conn.  (1868-69),  and  in  the  Edwards  School  at 
Stockbridge.  Mass,  {1871-72).  He  has  been  a 
misHionary  of  the  Marat  hi  Mission  of  the  Amerieui 
Board  of  CoramiBsionere  for  Foreign  MLssionfi  sinoe 
1874,  and  principal  of  Ahmcdnagar  Theoldgicil 
Seminary  since  1878.  During  the  year  1900-01  be 
was  chairman  of  the  Chrmtian  Herald  Indian  Fftnune 
Relief  Committee,  and  in  1900-02  was  se^^refJiry  ni 
the  Amerieo- Indian  Famine  Relief  Committ^s 
receiving  the  Kaifler-i-Hind  gold  medal  in  1901  in 
recognition  of  his  services.  In  theological  position 
he  is  conservatively  liberal  He  has  written  Mis- 
sions from  the  Modem  View  {New  York.  1905),  i^^ 
has  edited  the  Marathi  weekly  Dnyaruxkya  at 
Bombay  for  several  years. 

HUMERALB.  See  Vestments  and  lNsiG>fiAj 
Ecclesiastical. 

HTJMILIATl,  hiO"mil'i-a'ti:  A  religious  order,  al^ 
called  **Barettines  of  Penitence,*'  from  their  hia^- 
covering(Ital  buretiino),  which  traced  iu^  origin  tfl 
the  period  of  Emperor  Henry  11.  and  Pope  Beije^i*^ 
Vlll.  (d.  1024),  The  real  founder,  however,  i^^ 
probably  Johanna  Oldratus^  a  noble  of  UBmh  i^- 
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about  1159),  who  is  said  to  have  established  the  first 
house  of  the  Hum  ilia  ti  about  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century  at  Koodenario,  near  Como.  The 
first  actual  Humiliate  monastery  was  probably  the 
houise  establiuhed  about  1178  near  Milan,  where 
male  and  female  penitenta  Ijvetl  and  worked  to- 
gether. They  were  laymen,  and  many  who  were 
closely  affiliated  with  them  still  maintained  the 
family  life.  Refusing  at  the  command  of  Alexander 
III.  to  refrain  from  holding  conventicles  and 
[>reaching  in  public,  many  of  them  were  excom- 
inunicated  in  1179  and  developed  into  the  Lombard 
division  of  the  Waldenses,  while  the  rpmainder  were 
faithful  to  the  Church  and  became  the  Ordo  Humi- 
liatorum.  In  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury the  Humiliati  formed  three  diviaions,  the  first 
of  which,  the  original  lay  community,  lived  in  their 
own  houses,  married,  and  engaged  in  manujd  labor, 
although  they  observed  certain  ascetic  and  religious 
principles,  abstaining  from  oaths  and  receiving 
Bpintual  instruction  on  Sunday  from  one  of  their 
number  under  the  supervision  of  the  bishop  of 
their  diocese.  The  second  division  was  the  Hu- 
miliate monks  and  nunn,  who  led  a  celibate 
cloister  life,  and  the  third  was  the  Humiliate 
canoo5f  both  these  classes  differing  from  the 
lay  brethren  only  in  their  monastic  and  priestly 
character. 

All  three  classes  were  confirmed  by  Innocent  III. 
(d»  1216).  Although  theoretically  the  lowest,  the 
lay  Hum  ilia  ti  were  the  most  numerous  and  the  most 
infiuentiah  and  they  were  later  regarded  as  ter- 
tiaries  of  the  order.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the 
corruption  of  the  Humiliati  letl  Pius  V.  to  at- 
tempt their  reform,  but  in  1551)  an  attempt 
was  made  on  the  life  of  Carlo  Borromeo,  who 
had  been  commissioned  to  carry  out  the  wishes 
of  the  pope,  and  in  1571  the  order  was  suppressed, 
a  portion  of  its  monasteries  being  given  to  the 
Bamabites. 

The  Humiliate  nuns  (abo  called  Bhissonite  Nuns 
after  their  auppoaed  first  head,  Clara  Dlassoni,  of 
Milan,  who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century;  and  likewise  termed  Obser\^antine 
Hospitaller  Nims)  were  exempted  from  the  papa! 
oondemnation  and  still  exi.st,  having  five  convents 
in  Italy,  aU  independent  of  each  other.  Their  habit 
is  white,  with  a  black  veil  in  Rome  and  VerceUi, 
and  that  of  the  lay  sisters  is  gray. 

(O.  ZOCKLERt) 
I  B»LiOGfiArnT:    Vila  8.  Johanni*  rfr  Mtda,  A  SB.  Sept.,  vii. 
I      3^-360 i    H.  TiraboBchi,   Vetera  Humiluttorunt  monun*tn- 

to.  3  vols..  Milan,   176*6-0©;    Helyot.  Ordre*  monastiqw*. 

▼i  152  aqq.,    K.  Muller,  Die  Anf&nQt  det  MinoriUnordtn*, 

pp.    162-167,    Freiburg,    1885;     Heimbuoher,   Ordtn  und 

Konffregalionen,  i.  202-263. 

HUMILIATION  OF  CHRIST.  See  Christologv; 
Keno.sis:   Jesus  Christ,  Twofold  State  or. 

HUMILITY;  A  virtue  opposed  to  pride  and  ar- 
rogance, beiit  defined,  according  to  St.  Augustine^ 
by  Matt.  xi\  29.  It  is  clear  from  this  passage  that 
the  model  of  mankind  is  humility  in  Jesug.  who 
brought  it  to  the  world  as  a  new  virtue^  whereas 
humdity  in  the  sense  of  mere  self-abajsement  did 
not  first  appear  in  Christ,  but  forms  a  part  both  of 
all  genuine  religion  and  also  of  mysticism.    Accord- 


ing  to  St.  Augustine,  kumilitm  implies  the  complete 
bowing  of  the  sinner  and  the  creature  before  God. 
Religiously  speaking.  thi8  can  only  be 
Augustine's  a  work  of  God  in  maUi  for  mas  much  as 
Definition,  it  is  dependent  on  God,  it  can  become 
intellipble    to    man    only    when    God 
reveals  it.     Yet  even  in  St.  Augustine  humility  is 
construed  not  alone  as  contemplation  of  God,  but 
also  as  study  of  self.    This  is,  however,  a  fictitious 
humility,  and  not  the  attitude  of  the  "  iowly  in 
heart,"*  of  whom  Jesus  speaks.     Nevertheless,  this 
very  definition  of  humility  as  self-abasement  pro- 
duced through  self-knowledge,  taught  both  by  St. 
Augustine  and  8t.  Bemarrl,  htis  become  the  prev- 
alent view,  despite  its  divergence  from  the  words 
of  Christ. 

The  New  Testament  clearly  show^s  that  Jesus 
gave  his  disciples  an  entirety  new  teachiug  regard- 
ing humility.  The  phrase  ''  iowly  in 
Teaching  heart  *'  does  not  designate  merely  the 
of  the  pious,  for  in  the  few  passages  in  the 
Hew  New  Testament  in  which  hunulity  is 
Testament  mentioned  stress  is  laid  upon  abase- 
ment. Little  that  is  definite,  however, 
can  l>e  gained  from  this  until  it  is  determined  how 
far  Jesus  voluntarily  abased  himself.  It  is  clejir, 
in  the  first  place,  tliat  Jesua  did  not  practise  intro- 
spection, which  would  tiave  been  far  liifTerent  from 
the  simple  consciousness  of  his  divine  mission.  His 
Hfe  w^as  the  recognition  and  the  performance  of  the 
will  of  God,  and  he  who  loves  God  with  all  his  heart 
is  aTxjve  conscious  Hclf-exami nation.  Only  when  it 
becomes  difficult  for  him  to  perform  the  divine  will 
does  the  thought  arise  that  the  spirit  is  wilHng  but 
the  flesh  is  weak.  In  the  second  place,  the  humility 
which  the  disciples  learned  from  Jesus  was  a  joyous 
devotion  to  humility,  but  such  a  feeling  could  not 
result  from  horror  at  one*s  own  sin.  The  joyous 
desire  of  humiHty,  in  the  third  place,  taught  in  the 
New  Testament  is  by  no  means  the  result  of  self- 
knowledge.  Despite  the  current  definition  of  humil- 
ity as  the  consciousness  of  falling  short  of  the  per- 
fection of  God,  as  well  as  of  absokite  dependence 
on  divine  grace  and  might,  this  doe^s  not  imply  the 
**  lowly  in  heart,'*  This  connotes  a  task  of  the  will 
which  is  solved  in  the  following  of  Jesus,  but  the 
mental  attitude  produced  by  the  self-knowledge 
reaidting  from  the  revelation  of  God  can  not  be 
feigned . 

If  the  impulse  toward  humility,  of  which  Jesus  was 
consciouB  and  which  he  wished  his  disciples  to  learn 
from  him,  is  not  the  joyous  submisfiion 
Humility    to  the  com^mand  of  God,  it  can  imply 
Defined  as  only  that  Jesus  desired  them  to  have 
Service,     the  same  wish  to  serve  God  as  he  him- 
self  possesaed.     This    is   a    humdity 
springing   from   the   heart,    by   ifvhich   nmn   seeks 
nothing  for  himself,  but  only  to  be  a  means  to 
something  higher.    Such  humility  characterized  the 
activity  of  Jesus  and  formed  the  thought  and  pur- 
pose of  his  hfe.     An  imitation  in  this  sense  is  by 
no  means  impossible,  and  such  humility  is  declared 
by  Christ  to  be  the  measure  of  greatness  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.    While  it  is  true  that  the  man 
of  humility  is  not  inclined  to  think  higldy  of  himself, 
this  is  not  because  he  consciously  endeavors  to 
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despise  himself,  but  because  in  his  service  and  his 
devotion  he  forgets  self.  Here,  however,  as  in  cer- 
tain other  cases,  the  result  is  regarded  as  the  cause 
and  is  made  a  task  which  can  and  should  be  solved 
directly.  Yet  this  very  preoccupation  with  self 
gives  the  ego  an  importance  which  is  fatal  to  real 
humility,  and  involves  the  danger  of  Phariseeism. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  humility  be  construed  in  the 
light  of  the  teaching  of  Christ,  this  peril  disappears, 
and  the  full  possibility  of  the  true  fulfilment  of  the 
command  in  Phil.  ii.  3  becomes  evident. 

The  humility  taught  by  Jesus  is  apparent  every- 
where in  Christian  life.    He  bade  his  disciples  learn 
of  him  hearty  willingness  to  serve,  but 
Possibility  he  alone  is  able  to  do  this  who  is  either 
of         abundant  and  joyous  in  himself,  or 
Realizing    has  one  near  him  whose  personality  can 
Humility,    raise  him  above  the  necessity  of  think- 
ing of  himself.   This  the  disciples  found 
in  Jesus,  and  hereby  they  were  enabled  to  perform 
the  impossibilities  which  he  required  of  them,  thus 
explaining  such  passages  as  Matt.  xix.  26  and  Luke 
xviii.  27.    In  his  need,  man  is  unable  to  conceive 
of  service  as  the  highest  incentive  to  action,  this 
motive  being  care  for  himself.    Jesus,  on  the  other 
hand,  opposed  this  attitude  with  the  requirement 
to  serve,  to  deny  one's  self,  and  to  lose  one's  life. 
The  difficulty  of  the  realization  of  this  ideal  is  ob- 
vious, yet  it  may  be  attained  by  one  who  is  over- 
whelmed by  the  personal  life  of  Christ,  since  he 
who  alone  is  worthy  to  rule  assumed  the  duty  of 
service  as  necessary  and  thus  inspires  obedience. 
In  like  manner,  the  basal  problem  of  history,  the 
unity  of  a  life  of  power  and  self-abnegation,  finds  its 
interpretation  in  the  personal,  historic  life  of  Jesus. 
The  humihty  inspired  by  the  activity  of  the  personal 
Christ  is  the  beginning  of  faith,  for  the  new  life  of 
actual  faith  is  possessed  by  him  alone  who  is  over- 
whelmed by  the  deeds  of  Jesus  and  is  ready  from 
his  heart  to  live  for  others.        (W.  Herrmann.) 
Bibliography:    A.  Wuttke,  Christian  Ethics,  i.  175,  ii.  298, 
New  York,  1876;    J.   Kontlin.  ChrisUiche  Ethik,  pp.  285. 
649.  Berlin.  1899;    J.  Brett.  Humility,  Ixjiidon.  1905;    W. 
A.    Brown.   Christian   Theology  in  Outline,   p.   386.    New 
York,   1906;     K.   Thiemo.   Die  ehristliche  Dcmut,   vol.   i., 
(jiesHen,  1906;  tlie  lexicons  under  vair*t.v6^,  ravtivo^poavKii. 

HUMPHREY,  WILLIAM  GILSON:  Church  of 
England;  b.  at  Sudbury  (19  m.  w.  of  Ipswich), 
Suffolk,  Jan.  30,  1815;  d.  in  London  Jan.  10,  1886. 
He  was  educated  at  Trinity  (yollegc,  ("ambridge 
(B.A.,  1837;  M.A.,  1840),  and  was  elected  fellow  of 
his  college  in  1839,  retaining  this  position,  as  well 
as  those  of  steward  and  assistant  tutor,  until  1847, 
being  ahso  proctor  in  1845-46.  After  a  brief  trial 
of  the  law,  he  was  ordered  deacon  in  1842,  and 
ordained  priest  in  the  following  year.  He  was  exam- 
ining chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  London  (1847-55), 
rector  of  Northolt,  Middlesex  (1852-55),  and  vicar 
of  St.  Martin-in-the-Ficlils,  London,  from  1855  until 
his  death.  He  w^as  Hulsean  lecturer  in  1849-50, 
Boyle  lecturer  in  1857-58,  prebendary  of  Twyford 
in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  after  1852,  and  rural  dean 
of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields  after  1855.  He  was  also 
one  of  the  original  meml>er8  of  the  New  Testament 
Company  of  the  Bible-Revision  Commission,  and 
for  thirty  years  was  a  treasurer  of  the  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge.     Besides 


editing  Theophilus  of  Antioch's  Ad  Ayidjfom 
(Cambridge,  1852)  and  Theophylact's  "  Commentaiy 
on  Matthew  "  (1854),  he  wrote  A  Commenktry  on 
Acta  (London,  1847);  The  Doctrine  </o  Future  SiaU 
(Hubean  Lectures  1850);  The  Early  Progrtu  </ 
(^  Gcwpe/ (Hulsean  Lectures  1851);  An  Hittoriad 
and  Explanatory  Treatise  on  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  (1853);  The  Miraclee  (Boyle  Lectura 
1858);  The  Character  of  St,  Paid  (Boyle  Lectures 
1859);  A  Commentary  on  the  Revised  Vernon  c/tAe 
New  Testament  for  English  Readers  (1882);  and  tlie 
posthumous  Occasioned  Sermons  (London  1887) 
and  The  Oodly  Life  (sermons;  1889). 
BiBUooaArar:  DNB,  xxviiL  252-253. 

HUHDESHAGEN,  hQn''de8-h<l'gen,  KARL  BERI- 
HARD:  Theologian  of  the  Reformed  Chuidi  of 
(Germany;  b.  at  Friedewald  (33  m.  8.8.e.  of  CbskI) 
Jan.  10,  1810;  d.  at  Bonn  June  2,  1873.  Before  he 
had  reached  his  fifteenth  year  he  b^gan  philologieal 
studies  at  the  University  of  Giessen,  but  aooo 
turned  to  theology,  devoting  himself  chiefly  to 
church  history.  Being  expelled  from  the  univenity 
for  connection  with  the  Bvrschenschaft,  he  went  to 
Halle  in  1829,  but  the  next  year  returned  to  Giessen 
and  established  himself  in  the  philosophical  faculty, 
lecturing  on  church  history  and  Christian  antiq- 
uities. By  a  treatise  on  the  mystic  theology  of 
Gerson  (1833)  he  became  licentiate  of  theolqgy  and 
in  1834  followed  a  call  as  professor  to  the  newly 
established  University  of  Bern.  In  1836  he  ms 
received  into  the  clergy  of  Bern,  and  in  1841  be 
became  rector  of  the  university.  From  1847  to  1867 
he  was  professor  of  New  Testament  exegesii  tod 
church  history  in  Heidelberg,  and  from  1867  till 
his  death  he  was  professor  at  Bonn. 

A  work  which  caused  a  great  sensation  and  made 
Hundeshagen's  name  famous  in  the  theological  world 
was  his  (anonymous)  Der  deutsche  Protestantimut, 
seine  Vergangenheit  und  seine  heutigen  Lebensfragfn, 
im  Zusammenhang  mil  der  gesammten  nationaUn 
Entwickelung,  beleuchtet  von  einem  deutschen  Theo- 
logen  (Frankfort,  1846).  It  is  one  of  the  few  theo- 
logical works  of  the  nineteenth  century  which  in- 
fluenced the  general  movement  of  culture  bej-oiKl 
the  smaller  circle  of  professional  theologians.  He 
aimed  to  show  in  his  book  that  the  diseased  condi- 
tions of  the  religious  and  national  hfe  in  Germany 
were  intimately  connected  with  each  other  and 
could  be  healed  only  in  their  mutual  relation.  He 
starts  from  the  idea  of  the  Reformation  as  the 
fundamental  factor  in  German  history,  and  shows 
it  to  be  in  its  innermost  essence  a  matter  of  con- 
science, and  not  of  knowledge.  In  the  course  of 
time  this  fundamental  factor  of  ethics  united  with 
an  intellectual  factor — the  principle  of  free  inves- 
tigation for  the  sake  of  conscience.  The  soundness 
of  the  intellectual  principle  is  conditioned  by  its 
synthesis  with  the  ethical.  The  history  of  (Jerman 
Protestantism  shows  how  the  neglect  of  the  ethical 
factor  and  the  one-sided  development  of  the  intelIe^ 
tual  principle  was  the  cause  of  the  old  orthodoxy,  then 
of  rationalism,  and  finally  of  the  so-called  higher cnt- 
icism  in  our  modem  time,  and  that  always  in  con- 
nection with  a  condition  in  state  affairs,  which 
deprived  the  national  spirit  of  its  natural  roots  in  a 
powerful  principle  of  ethics  and  pressed  it  toward 
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a  one-sidedly  intellectual  life.  After  the  develop- 
meDt  of  these  fundameotal  thoughts  Hundeshiigen 
turns  toward  the  ecclesiastical  qii cations  of  the  t  line, 
thrawing  light  upon  Pietism,  ecclesiastical  science, 
the  theolog:ical  and  churchly  reaction,  the  question 
of  symbols  from  the  standpoint  of  theology  and 
church  polity,  the  Christian  State,  the  "  Friends 
of  Light/*  the  question  of  church  constitution,  the 
supposed  **  mission  of  the  German  Catholics,*'  and 
finaily  **  Protestantism  as  a  political  principle.'* 

Hundeahagen's  principal  scientific  work  is  the 
presentation  of  his  positive,  though  liberal,  tdeas 
on  church  polity  in  his  Bciirdge  zur  Kirchenver- 
/tv^ungstfeschidite  uml  Kirch&npoliiik,  insbesandere 
ties  ProtestfifUinmus  (voL  i,,  Wiesbailen,  ISM;  no 
more  published).  It  consists  of  three  parts.  The 
first  treats  "  the  religioua  and  ethical  condition  of 
Christian  piety  accord in^  to  their  mutual  relation 
and  their  respective  influence  upon  the  doctrinal 
peculiarities  and  church  organization  of  older  Prot- 
estantism/* The  second  part  treats  "  the  rteform- 
atory  work  of  Ulrich  Zwingli»  or  the  theocracy  in 
Zurich,"  which  may  be  designated  as  the  most 
important  and  the  classic  presentation  of  the 
Zurich  Reformation.  Hundesliagen  finds  the  naain 
fault  of  Zwingli's  Reformatory  efforts  in  his  theo^ 
cratical  organisation.  The  third  and  most  com- 
prehensive part  discusses  ''  the  distinguishing 
religious  pecuharitiea  of  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
Protestantism  and  their  reaction  upon  the  capacity 
of  both  for  church  organization."  Hundeshagen 
finds  little  talent  for  church  organization  in  the  Lu- 
theran Church  becatise  doctrinal  interests  are  con- 
founded with  those  of  a  churchly  and  religious 
nature.  (W.  BEYsrHLAot*) 

BcBt^iooiiAFiiT:  A  ielection  of  ihe  writings  of  HundcfthaRcn 
wma  publiuhcid  by  T.  CbriBtlieb  with  a  catalogue  ot  the 
publiibed  workii,  Gotha,  1874;  Chrietlieb  atso  iaiu^d  K. 
B.  Hunde^kao^n,  Eine  Lebmukixw,  Gothft,  1873.  Consnilt 
alao:  Rwhm.  in  TSK,  1874:  P.  SchafT,  Gtrmanu,  ita  Um^ 
vtrtUicM,  Th^ilogjf  and  Religwn,  pp.  399  sqq..  PhUiid«]pliio, 
1857. 

miNGARIAN  CORFESSIOHS:  Tlie  chief  supporter 
of  the  Reformed  doctrine  in  Hungary  was  >!dtyaa 
Bir6  D^vay  (q.v.),  who  in  his  first  efforts  followed 
the  lead  of  Luther,  but  after  1542  favored  the  Swiss 
tendency.  Owing  to  the  activity  of  Peter  Melius, 
Debrecziu  became,  after  1558,  the  spiritual  center 
of  the  Reformed  movement,  to  which  ahnost  all 

\  Hungarian  Protestants  submitted,  while  Transyl- 
vania  remained  Lutheran.  The  first  confession  of 
the  Beformed  was  occasioned  by  the  attempts  at  a 
Cbunterre formation  by  Bishop  Anton  Verantz  of 
ErlaUf  w^ho  was  under  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits. 
The  confession  appeared  in  L%2  as  CanfeSBio 
Catholt^a  .  .  -  exhibiia  macraii^mmo  et  Cathotico 
Ettmanarum  Imperatori  Fcrdinantlo  et  filw  eu<z 
Majesiatia  Regi  Maximiiiano  .  .  .  ,  and  also  as 
Cii^fessio  tadetice  Debrecieims,  The  document  was 
not  well  digested  or  arranged,  and  was  unsymmet- 
ricaL  This»  therefore,  led  to  a  stiH  closer  atTiliation 
with  the  Swiss  theology.  A  s>mod  of  Tarczal  in  1562 
aiiopted,    with    slight    changes,    Beza*s    Confessio 

I  ChriMujuiB  fidei  under  the  title  Compendium  doc- 
trirur  ChristianfF,  quam  omnes  pasUwe^  et  minisiri 
ecdWarum  Dei  in  tola  Ungaria  el  Tranasylvania, 
^a  incorruptufn  Je^u  Ckriati  evangelium  amplexas 


sunl,  docent  ac  profiienlttr.  Thw  document  was  sup- 
planted again  by  the  Confessio  fi€lveti<n  posimor 
of  Bullinger,  although,  at  the  synod  of  Debreczin  in 
1567,  the  former  confessions  were  not  annulled. 
A  number  of  other  synods  set  up  new  orthodox 
articles  occasioned  by  the  antitrinitarian  contro- 
versies and  the  controversy  on  the  Lord's  Supper, 
as,  for  instance,  the  Confessio  Cungrrina  of  1570. 
The  modem  Reformed  Church  in  JIungary  and 
Austria  accepts  only  the  Helvetic  Confession  and  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism,  (E.  F.  K.  MClleb,) 

Hidliocjraphy:  K.  MilJleT,  Bek€nnlniiiBckrift«n  dtr  reformier' 
U!n  Kirche,  Leii»j^ic,  16*03;  E.  Bohi,  ConftMtio  Helvetica 
poMierim-,  pp.  rv  8qq.»  Vicaiia.  18ftd:  P.  Bod.  Hi*t,  Hur^ 
fftarorum  €cet„  voJ.  i.,  Leyden,  ISBS;  F.  Eajogh...  in  Rt- 
f armed  Church  Review,  JuJy,  1906. 

HimGARY. 

T.  Eoman     and    Greek  11.  Protestant  Churohei. 

Catholic  Chtirchca,  Lutheraaa  (|  11. 

Roman  Catbolics  (1 1 ).  Rcfomied     Church 

UciL&tii  (I  2).  il  2), 

Greek  Orjeotalii  (t  3).  Othfir  Bodies  (J  3). 

The  kingdom  of  Hungary^  in  southern  Europe, 
forms,  with  Austria,  the  Austri> Hungarian  mon- 
archy (see  Aubtria).  The  lands  of  the  Hungarian 
crown,  comprising  Hungary  proper  (lAith  Transyl- 
vania), Croatia  and  Slavonia,  and  the  district  ol 
Fiume,  have  an  area  of  125,430  square  miles  and  a 
population  (1901)  of  19,254,559,  of  whom  8,742.301 
(45.4  per  cent)  speak  the  Magyar  languiige;  2, 135, 181 
(11. 1  per  cent)  the  German;  2,019.641  (10.5  per 
cent)  the  Slovak;  2,799,479  (14.5  per  cent)  the 
Rumanian;  429,447  (2,2  per  cent)  the  Ruthenian; 
1,678,569  (8 J  per  cent)  the  Croatian;  1,052,180 
(5,5  per  cent)  the  Servian;  and  397,761  (2 J  per 
cent)  other  languages.  At  the  census  of  1901  there 
were  9,919,913  (51,5  per  cent)  Boman  Catholics; 
1,854,143  (9  6  per  cent)  Greek  Uniats;  2,H15J13 
(14.0  per  cent)  Creek  Orientals;  1,288,942  (6.7  per 
cent)  Lutherans;  2,441,142  (12,7  per  cent)  of  the 
Reformed  Church;  68,56.S  (0.4  per  cent)  Unita- 
riana;  851,378  (4.4  per  cent)  Jews;  and  14,760  (OJ 
per  cent)  of  other  aeots  (Anglicans,  Baptistsi, 
Nazarites,  etc.).  By  law  20  of  the  year  1848  full 
equality  and  reciprocity  were  guaranteed  to  the 
Roman  Catholic,  Greek,  Lutheran,  Reformed,  and 
Unitarian  churches,  the  expenses  of  the  above 
churches  for  ecclesiastical  and  school  purposes  to 
be  bonie  by  the  State,  but  the  complete  fulfilment 
of  tkia  promise  still  iiea  in  the  future.  Law  42  of 
the  year  1895  added  the  Jewish  religion^  and  the 
Baptists  \vere  recognized  by  the  oiinisterial  order  of 
Nov.  2,  1905. 

h  Roman   and  Gretk  Catholic  Churches:     The 

Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Hungary  was  founded 

by  King  Stephen  L,  who  w*aa  crowned 

I.  Roman    with  the    apostolic    crown    given   by 

Catholica.  iSylvester  11.,  in  the  y^nr  1001,  Since 
his  time  the  kings  of  Hungary  have 
exerted  apostolic  right^^  and  since  1404  ihey  have 
had  the  right  of  giving  or  withholding  their  siinct ion 
to  the  papal  bulls  (in  abeyance  from  1855  to  1870>* 
The  head  of  the  Church  in  Hungary*  is  the  archbishop 
of  Esztergom  (Gran),  who  has  been  the  primate  of 
the  kingdom  since  1279.  He  crowns  the  king  and 
administers  to  him  the  oath;  he  has  the  right  to 
summon  the  natioiial  synod.    Under  lus  rule  cue 
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part  of  the  Greek  Uniat  churches.  The  organization 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Hungary  is  as 
follows:  archbishopricof  E^ztergora  (Gran;  founded 
1001),  with  the  suffragan  bishopric  of  Nyitra,  Gy6r, 
Veszpr^m,  P6cs,  Vdcz  (all  five  founded  1001) 
Beszterczeb^nya,  Szi^kesfehdrvdr,  and  Szombathely 
(all  three  founded  1777);  archbishopric  of  Kalocsa 
(founded  1001,  raised  to  archbishopric  1135),  with 
the  suffragan  bishopric  of  Magyarcsandd  (see  at 
Temesvdr;  founded  1001),  Nagyvardd  (founded 
1095),  and  Transylvania  (see  at  Gyulafeh6r\'4r; 
founded  1001);  archbishopric  of  Eger  (Erlau; 
founded  1001,  raised  to  archbishopric  1804),  with  the 
suffragan  bishoprics  of  Rozsny6  (founded  1776), 
Szepes  (founded  1776),  Szatmdr  (founded  1804),  and 
Kassa  (founded  1804);  archbishopric  of  ZigrAb 
(Agram;  founded  1093,  raised  to  archbishopric 
1853),  with  the  suffragan  bishoprics  of  Zengg 
(formed  by  uniting  0)rbav  and  Modrus  1833)  and 
Diakov^r  (formed  by  uniting  Szer^m  [founded  1230] 
and  the  Bosnian  diocese  1773) ;  and  the  arch-abbey 
of  St.  Martin  (founded  1001).  There  are  112  arch- 
deacons, 405  deacons,  and  3,804  priests,  not  in- 
cluding the  arch-abbey,  which  has  one  deacon  and 
15  priests.  There  are  27  cathedral  chapters  with 
424  canons  (152  honorary),  180  abbots  (150  honor- 
ary), and  146  provosts  (109  honorary). 

Members  of  orders  can  be  admitted  to  the  coun- 
try, orders  can  be  founded  or  dissolved  only  with 
consent  of  the  king  or  by  decree  of  parliament. 
Joseph  II.  (1780-90)  dissolved  134  monasteries, 
with  1,544  monks  and  six  convents  with  191  nuns. 
The  present  number  of  monasteries  is  227,  w^ith 
2,196  monks,  and  365  convents  with  5,420  nuns. 
Every  archbishopric  and  bishopric,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  three,  has  its  theological  seminary;  there 
were  in  1909  for  the  seculars  18.  and  for  the  monastics 
13,  also  a  central  institute  in  the  University  at  Buda- 
pest. The  language  of  instruction  is  Latin.  Since 
1868  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  have  tried  to 
create  a  movement  against  the  influence  of  the 
State  in  church  affairs  and  for  the  acquirement  of 
real  autonomy  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but 
so  far  without  success.  Only  in  Transylvania  does 
the  Church  possess  a  kind  of  self-government,  where 
under  the  presidency  of  the  bishop,  68  clerical  and 
136  lay  representatives  yearly  deliberate  on  financial 
and  educational  matters.  In  the  department  of 
church  life  and  domestic  missions  are  active  several 
organizations,  notably  the  St.  Stephen's  Union. 

Through  the  influence  of  the  archbishop  of  Esz- 

tergom,  George  Lippay,  400  clergy  of  the  Greek 

Church  from  the  midst  of  the  Ruthen- 

2.  Uniats.  ian  people  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Munkdcs  joined  themselves  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  consecrated  their  first 
bishop  in  1655.  Count  Leopold  Kolonics,  also  an 
archbishop  of  Esztergom,  with  the  help  of  the 
Jesuits,  induced  more  than  100,000  Greek  (,'atholics 
of  the  Rumanian  population  of  Transylvania  to 
enter  the  union,  and  at  the  synod  of  Gyulafohdrvdr 
the  bishop  Theophilus  and  twelve  Greek  deacons 
subscribed  to  the  union  which  was  supported  by 
King  Leopold  I.  (1697),  and  the  bishopric  of  Fogaras 
was  founded  for  the  united  church.  Fogaras  was 
raised  by  Franz  Joseph  I.  in  the  year  1850  to  an 


archbishopric  by  the  name  of  Gyulafeh^rvdr,  with 
the  see  at  BaUzsfalva.  It  has  six  suffragan  bishop- 
rics: Lugos  (1850),  Szamosujvdr  (1850),  Gro6»- 
wardein  (Nagyvdrad;  1777),  Munkkcs  (restored, 
1771),  Eperjes  (1816),  and  KdrOs  (formed  from 
former  Szvidnicz,  1751).  There  are  seven  cathedral 
chapters  with  45  canons,  59  archdeacons,  155  deans, 
1,361  priests,  731  chaplains,  9  monasteries,  44 
monks,  5  seminaries,  228  students,  and  34  professora. 
The  legal  status  of  the  Greek  Orientals  was  fixed 
by  law  27  of  1791,  when  they  were  given  a  share  in 

the  privileges  already  granted  to  the 
3*  Greek  Roman  dJatholics.  Their  bishops  were 
Orientals,   given  a  seat  in  the  upper  house  and 

lands  were  also  granted  to  them.  The 
Church  is  divided  by  nationality  and  speech,  oon- 
sequently  since  1861  they  have  had  two  metro- 
politan dioceses.  They  have  two  archbishops,  eight 
bishops,  92  archdeacons,  2,311  parishes,  283  chap- 
lains, 2,906  priests,  four  seminaries,  and  28  religious 
houses  with  1 58  monks.  In  order  to  escape  from  the 
oppression  of  the  Turks,  38,(XX)  Servians,  with  their 
patriarch,  fled  to  the  Hapsburg  dominions  and  vere 
granted  ecclesiastical  privileges  by  Leopold  I.  (1691). 
The  head  of  the  church  is  the  patriarch  of  Karlo- 
witz,  and  the  governing  body  is  the  Servian  National 
Church  congress,  consisting  of  25  clerical  and  50 
lay  members,  elected  for  three  years.  Beskies  the 
patriarchate  there  are  the  following  bishoprics: 
Bdcs,  Ofen  (Buda),  Temesvar,  Versecz  (all  founded 
1690),  Karlstadt  and  Pakracz.  The  Roumanian 
Church  (independent  since  1865)  is  governed  by  the 
national  church  congress  of  30  clerical  and  60  lay 
members,  elected  for  three  years.  The  archbishopric 
of  Hermanstadt  (founded  by  Joseph  II.,  1780-90; 
raised  to  archbishopric,  1864)  has  two  suffragan 
bishoprics,  Arad  (founded  by  Leopold  I.,  1657-1705) 
and  Karansebes  (1865). 

n.  Protestant  Churches:  The  Evangelical  Oiurch 
of  the  Augsburg  Confession  is  divided  into  two 

bodies,  of  separate  origin  historically, 
I.  Lu-  and  each  with  an  independent  constitu- 
therans.     tion  of  its  own;    the  church  of  the 

Hungarians,  and  that  of  the  Transyl- 
vanian  Saxons.  The  Hungarian  Lutheran  Church 
dates  from  the  Reformation.  It  is  divided  into  four 
ecclcijiastical  districts,  each  with  a  superintendent 
and  an  inspector.  Since  the  time  of  Maria  Theresa 
(1774)  there  has  been  a  general  meeting  of  90-100 
members  chosen  from  all  the  districts.  The  four 
districts  (each  governed  by  a  bishop)  are  as  follows: 
the  Bdnya  (see  at  Budapest);  the  C^Danubian 
(see  at  Balassagyarmat) ;  the  Trans- Danubian  (see 
at  Pjlpa);  and  the  district  of  the  Theiss  (see  at 
Miskolcz).  The  church  has  39  synods,  661  congi^ 
gations.  with  665  ministers  and  169  chaplains,  and 
l,()So.603  communicants.  There  are  three  theo- 
logical academies,  with  16  professors  and  138  stud- 
ents. The  communicants  are  Magyars,  Germans, 
and  Slovaks.  The  church  of  Transylvania  also 
dates  from  the  Reformation.  It  consists  of  one 
district  with  its  see  at  Hermanstadt  (Nagyszeben). 
It  has  10  synods,  247  congregations,  and  220,36* 
communicants,  all  Saxon,  wuth  German  as  their 
mother  tongue.  They  were  called  into  the  country 
in  1142,  were  granted  many  privileges,  and  ha^'C 
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kept  intaijt  their  nationality  until  the  present  day. 
The  cluirch  was  granted  religious  freedom  in  1557, 
and  became  independent  under  the  rule  of  the  prince 
of  Transylvania,  and  kept  its  autonomy  when  Tran- 
sylvania was  united  with  Hungary  in  1S4S.  It  has 
one  theological  aca<lemy. 

At  first  the  teachings  of  Luther  spread  among  the 

Magyar,  the  German  and  the  Slavonic  population 

of  Hungary;   but  with  the  appearance 

3,  Reformed  of  Calvinism  almost  all  the  Magyars 

Churck.  ranged  themseU'es  under  the  banner 
of  the  Reformed  confes^sion^  and  this 
di^^s^on  nf  Protaslantism  was  carried  out  from  1561 
to  159 1 ;  it  was  fully  completed  by  sjiiods  summoned 
for  that  purpose  (in  TranKylvania  in  15G4,  in  the 
region  of  the  Tizra  in  1567).  Since  1841  proposals 
have  been  made  for  union,  but  with  almost  no 
results.  The  constitution  and  organi;tatton  of  the 
Reformed  Church  were  settled  by  the  sj^oda  of 
1623  and  1616.  The  details  of  the  organization  have 
been  arranged  lately  by  three  general  synods  (1881; 
1891^92;  1W4-07).  The  church  is  divided  into 
Rye  districts  (each  under  the  rule  of  a  bishop) :  the 
Ci&-Danubian  (formed  1544;  see  at  Kunszent- 
miklos);  the  Trans- Danubian  (format  1591;  see 
&t  Komarom  [Koinorn]) ;  the  Cis-Tibiscan  (formed 
1572;  see  at  Miskolc^);  the  Trans-Tibiscan 
{formed  1559;  see  at  Debreczen) ;  and  the  Tranayl- 
vanLan  (formed  1564;  see  at  Kolozsvdr  [Klausen- 
burg]).  The  church  numliers  57  consistories,  2,030 
congregations  with  1,981  p:ii^tors  and  188  associate 
pastors^  and  2,452.773  communicants.  There  are 
five  theological  academies.  The  Hungarian  Re- 
formed Churches  have  showTi  great  sjTnpathy  for 
the  jUiiance  of  the  Reformed  Churches  holding  the 
Presbyterian  System,  which  they  finally  joined  in 
1905.  Both  the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed  Church 
malDtain  various  domestic  missions. 

Most  of  the  Unitarians  are  in  Transylvania.    They 

date  from  1566  (religious  freedom  guaranteed  in 

1568;  full  equaUty  with  other  churches 

3.  Other  in  Hungary  granted  in  1848).  They 
Bodies,  have  a  bishop,  whose  seat  is  at  Koloxs- 
vAr,  nine  deans,  and  113  congregations 
with  109  pastors  and  a  theological  academy.  The 
church  has  been  brgely  supported  by  the  English 
and  American  Unitarians.  The  Unitarians  are 
.mostly  Magyars,  Since  the  Revolution  of  1848  a 
new  sect  has  arisen  chiefly  among  the  lower  classes. 
the  Nazarites  or  **  followers  of  Christ/'  Their 
religion  seems  to  be  a  mixture  of  that  of  the  Ply- 
mouth Brethren,  the  Baptists,  and  the  Mennonites, 
The  Baptists  first  appeared  In  Hungary  in  1874; 
their  first  church  was  in  Budapc^st.  They  were 
recognized  by  the  State  in  11KJ5.  [This  recognition 
involved  some  me^isure  of  State  aid,  which  some 
were  unwilling  to  acc<*pt^  and  con tro vers y  and  a 
schism  arose.  A  mission  from  the  English  branch 
of  the  Baptist  World  Alliance  in  1907  succeeded  in 
settling  some  of  the  difficulties.  The  Baptists  now 
number  about  16,000.  a.  h.  k.] 

In  Hungary  in  1904  there  were  3,415,587  children 
of  school  age»  of  whom  2,657,203  were  aclually  at- 
tending school.  There  were  17,866  schools,  of  which 
1,021  were  Stat^  schools,  2,804  communal,  375  pri- 
vate, and  12,766  church  (5/280  Roman  Catholic, 


1.991  Greek  Catholic,  1J56  Gre^k  Oriental,  1.362 
Lutheran,  1,863  Reformed,  36  Unitarian,  and  478 
Jewish).  There  were  31,678  teachers.  There  were 
89  normal  schools  with  10,362  students.  There  were 
199  high  schools  in  1904,  of  which  63  were  State 
schools,  11  communal,  4  private,  and  121  church. 
There  were  3,953  professors  and  6,304  scholars. 
There  are  three  universities:  at  BudafJest,  with 
328  professors  and  6,586  students;  at  Kolozsviir 
(Klausenburg),  with  110  professors  and  1,925  stud- 
ents; and  at  Zigr&h  (Agram),  with  83  profe-ssors 
and  1 ,055  students.  (K.  Rfcvfcsz.) 

HiBUCMjRArrtt:  Moet  of  the  literatuiv  i»  in  Mafiyus,  cf. 
Hauck-Herxofi,  RE,  xx.  2S5.  Cfjinrult  furtlier:  E.  Horn, 
Organi»ati4)n  reliffieuaf  de  ta  Horm^rie,  Paris,  1906;  P,  Dodl» 
lliMt,  Hunff&Tarum  tccLy  ed.  L.  W.  E.  ilauwenhoff  and  C. 
^zalny,  S  voJ^.,  I^cydeo,  1888-90;  V.  Kraaiu&ki,  RelUtioua 
Hiat,  of  the  Slavonic  Naiiont,  London,  1S61;  E.  L.  God- 
kin.  HiaL  of  Hungary  and  the  Maffu^rg,  ib.  1853;  HitL  iff 
ths  Prot€*Uint  Church  in  NungaTy  to  1850,  lb.  1S54;  V. 
Franknoi,  Pap*t  Inmicefu  XL  und  Ungtarna  Befreiung  von 
der  Tdrkenhrrrtchaft,  FeHburg,  1902;  G.  liartuk,  .4  re- 
fomuHua  tgfjfuizak  prtabi/irriiiliM  Bterveteie,  Kolozevart. 
19fM;  A.  Ki?*,  Toruk  Pdl  iiett.  Budapejit,  1904.  J,  Schrotll 
"  HiHtory  of  this  PrpRaburjt  Evanffielical  Church  Commu- 
nity "'  (in  Hungarian).  Prefiburg,  1906;  M.  Zm\m»zky, 
A  magyaT  prateataTiM  effyhax  tdrtinete,  Budapest.  1907; 
W,  B.  Bovill,  Hungary  and  the  HunQarians,  London,  1908; 
Prot^tdns  K^pea  Napldr  (annual  Protestant  calendar). 

HUTf NIUS,  hun'ni-us,  AEGIDIUSt  Lutheran  theo- 
logian: b.  at  Winnenden  (7  m.  n.e.  of  Stuttgart) 
Dec.  21,  15.W;  d.  at  Wittenberg  Apr  4.  I6O3.  He 
went  rapidly  through  the  preparatory  schools  of 
VVurttemberg,  and  studied  from  1565  to  1574  at 
Tabingen.  In  1576  Jacob  Ilt'erbrand  recommended 
him  as  professor  to  the  tTni^'ersity  of  Marburg,  where 
Hunnius  exerted  himself  to  do  away  with  all  com- 
promises and  restore  Lutheran  orthodoxy.  He 
gained  many  adherents,  and  the  consequence  was 
a  split  in  the  State  Church  of  Hesse  which  finally 
led  to  the  separation  of  Upper  and  Lower  Hesse. 
The  cardinal  point  of  all  controversies  was  the  doc- 
trine of  ubiquity  which  Hunnius  maintained  in  hk 
writing  De  persona  ChrisH.  Bartholomiiua  Meier, 
one  of  Landgrave  William's  theologians,  replied, 
but  could  not  prevail  against  Hunnius'  leanied 
eloquence.  In  1592  Hunnius  removed  to  Witten- 
berg. In  the  electorate  of  Saxony,  Calvinism  had 
made  great  headway  under  the  elector  Christiiint 
but  his  successor,  Duke  Frederick  William,  ilesired 
to  introduce  Lutheran  orthotloxy,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose called  the  Swabian  theologians,  among  them 
HunniuSt  to  Wittenberg.  Immediately  after  his 
arrival  ho  was  made  member  of  a  committee  on 
visitation,  Lnstiluted  for  the  purpose  of  purifying 
the  country  from  Cah  inLsm.  For  the  same  purpose 
he  was  called  into  other  German  territories,  aa,  for 
instance,  into  Silesia  by  Duke  F'rederic  of  Liegnits. 
Hunnius  was  the  most  able  representative  of  the 
Swabiun  theology  of  Brenz,  and  conse<|iiently  of  the 
doctrine  concerning  the  majesty  and  omnipre^noe 
of  Christ  as  man.  But  he  advanced  the  Lutheran 
cause  also  in  reference  to  other  doctrines,  and  hk 
influence  is  traceable  in  the  development  of  Lutheran 
dogmatics  after  his  time.  The  later  doctrine  con- 
cerning the  authority  of  Holy  Scripture  is  based 
upon  Hunnius'  Tradatus  de  maie^tate,  fidt^  autar* 
i^afe  et  ceriitudine  mcrce  scripturm.  In  the  same  way 
he  established  the  orthodox  Lutheran  doctrine  of 
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predestination  by  following  J,  Damascenua  in  bis 
dlstincLion  betweeti  voiuniat  aniecedenv  and  conr- 
Bequ^nMj  &nd  comidering  faith  aa  the  inBirtimental 
cause  of  electioD. 

Tbe  literary  activity  of  Hunnitis  waa  mainly 
polemicaL  Hk  mast  important  works  are  De 
per»ona  ChrUii  (1585),  which  ta  an  eolat^^meot  of 
an  earlier  treatise  entitled  Bektnntnis  von  der  Person 
ChriUi  (1577) ;  Tradaiut  de  maie^aU,  fide,  ataor^ate 
et  certiiwiine  tacrm  tenpiurts  (15^8);  Calvinus  iu- 
daizans^  sitm  JudaictE  glo^a^  et  eorruptd^  in  ex- 
plicandia  ie^imoniiiSeriptumSatrm  de  triniii^^  etc* 
(159S);  Anli-Farma  {15M);  and  Anii-Parent  aiUr 
{V^^).  He  wrote  aba  numerous  do^pnatic  mono- 
graphs and  commentaries  on  the  Gospels  of  Matthew 
and  John,  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  and  the  Orst  Epistle 
of  John.  He  composed  several  Biblical  dramas  m 
Latin,  amonfc  them  JtMiephutj  comadia  sacra,  which 
was  presented  at  Strasbur^g  in  1597,  A  complete 
edition  of  his  Latin  writings  was  edited  by  his  son- 
in-law,  H,  Garthius  (5  vols.,  Wittenberg,  1607-09). 

(Johannes  Kitnzb.) 

BiPUoaR^pnT^  M.  Adjim,  VUm  ihtologarum  .  .  ,  Carman* 
*  aruin>  pp.  344^^47,  Heiilelbere*  1700,  ef.  J.  G.  NQUHLUiti 
Dt  viki  Aw.  Hannii  tictmpium.  Wittenbsix,  1704;  L.  W. 
Fbchlm.  MemariiM  tkeataioni.m  VUtdm^nnum.  L.  pp. 
xvUL  51-53,  253-275,  LeipHie.  1710;  F.  W.  8triedpr,  He^n- 
mfbt  QtUhrUnffi^^chlchU.  vi  243-277,  8  voIm.,  Q^b»1  1780- 
17S§:  K.  A.  Credoer,  PhUipp^  dm»  Qro^^mQiiQen  heMmiMche 
KirdtsnrEfiff'mationMordnunff,  pp.  fcxjtiT.-ccsiliii..  Gietaen. 
Ifi52;  A.  8Ghw«iur,  DU  praUatanliMiJten  CentfoldoomMn, 
i.  529  M|<i.,  5fl8  Hqq.,  Zurich.  1SS4;  O.  Frmak.  QetehiiAU 
dm'  ptuUttaniUchmn  Thm^kgie,  i.  24S-249,  fjoipdct  1S62. 

HUHlfEUS,  IflCOLATTS:  Lutheran  theologian;  b. 
at  Marburg  July  11,  15S5,  third  son  of  .£gidius 
Hunnius  (q.v.);  d.  at  Ltibeck  Apr.  12,  1643,  At 
the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered  the  Univeraity  of  Wit- 
tenberg, where  he  studied  philology,  philosophy,  and 
theology.  In  1G09  he  joined  the  philosophical 
faculty  and  lectured  in  philosophy  and  theology. 
He  followrd  the  same  theological  direction  as  his 
father,  inhcnle<l  his  tempter  and  talent  as  a  polemisl, 
and  wa-*,  like  him,  possfysaed  of  great  learning.  In 
virtue  of  his  ability  Elector  John  George  L  of  Sax- 
ony appointed  him,  in  1612,  superintendent  of 
Eilenburg,  whore  he  won  the  resipeet  of  his  superiors 
and  the  affection  of  hia  congregation.  In  1617 
Hunnius  was  caUed  to  succeed  Leon  hard  Hutter, 
at  Wittenberg,  as  prtjfessar  of  theology.  In  1623 
he  wa.1  appointed  pastor  of  St,  Mary's  Church  at 
Litbeck;  the  following  year  he  became  superin- 
tendent. For  the  sup  press  ion  of  the  enthusiasts 
who  pervad(Mi  the  region,  Hunnius  reunited  the 
dioceses  of  Liibeck,  Humburg,  and  Luneberg  {Mm- 
istrium  iripotiianum) ,  and  at  a  convention  held 
in  1G33  at  Mdlln  mcfUiures  were  proposed  and 
adoptetl  for  the  same  purpose.  For  the  suppression 
of  the  adherents  of  Calvinism  Hunnius  frustrated  the 
efforts  of  John  Durie  Cq.v/),  who  tried  to  establish 
harmony  between  the  Lutherans  and  the  Reformed- 
To  check  the  prof^nlytizing  lendencici.  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  he  even  invoked  the  aid  of  the  sceular 
power??.  At  the  same  time  he  made  earuest  effort  a 
to  elevate  the  reUgioiL'^  and  ccclasiastlcal  hfc.  It 
was,  however,  chiefly  his  polemical  literary  activity 
that  made  him  knov^-n  among  his  contemporaries. 
He  wrote  again.st  the  Roman  Church  Miniaterii 
Lulherani  divini  adeoqae  t^itimi  detii&falraiio  (Wit- 


tenbetg,  1614)  and  Capudmm  Hunnio  pargtvm, 
etc.  (1617)^  against  the  Soeinians,  whom  he  coniid- 
ered  as  PhotiDians^  Es^men  errarum  PhoiimaimtnM, 
1620) ;  and  against  tbe  enthusiasts,  Chritiiidig  fie- 
Irachiung  (1022),  Nedder  Sdchmmk^M  Hund&mdk 
(Labeck,  l^3S)j  AuBfuhrluket  Beridd  v<m  der  wura 
pToph^n  Hdigi4mj  Lthr  und  Gtanben^  etc.  (LOb«cfct 
1634;  2d  ©d.  by  J,  H,  Feustking,  Wittenberg,  ITOa, 
under  tbe  title  Maimdogia  /anaiiea).  Against  the 
unioiustic  tendenciee  of  John  Diuie  be  wrote 
Minitieni  eeclenaMHci  Lubecensis  thet^ogim  Cm- 
mderatiQ  interpasitioni*^  bcu  pacifiealoria  tranao- 
titmit,  ifder  rdtgionen  Luihemnam  t£  ufuif  ei  R^tfF- 
imUam  ex  aUera  parta  pr&jUenie9^  ab§  D.  Jo^irai 
Duroio^  ecciMiasie  BrilannCf  hia  temporAuM  ieoMs 
(Ltlbeck,  1677).  Another  writing  during  his  MUritf 
at  Ltibeck  is  bis  AidnKt^t^  ikeo^gtiea  ds  fuwhrnm- 
lidi  diisensu  dodtrinm  Evangdic<E  Lutkerams  d  Cd' 
viniatus  #*u  Reformalie  (TMitenberg,  1625),  which 
IS  important  in  so  far  aa  the  distinction  betwwa 
fundamental  and  non-fund  amentaJ  articles  of  faith 
may  be  traced  to  it.  Bui  the  greatest  sensatian 
was  created  by  his  ComuUaiw  oder  wohlmrinetdei 
Bed^nken,  oh  vnd  vne  dw  eDdflffeTiicft-iutAerwAfii 
Kitchen  die  jdM  achwdtenden  FUligions^reiiigkcitefi 
eniwfder  bfiligen  odcr  diirdi  chri^iche  und  bequme 
MiUti  fcfrtaleUeri  und  endigen  m^gen  (Lilbeckj  1632)« 
Here  he  proposed  the  institution  of  a  perpcttmi 
theological  senate  for  the  purpose  of  investigatiai 
and  settling  all  theological  disputes.  Among  hk 
didactic  writings  may  be  mentioned  the  EpOmm 
cred^id&rum  oder  Inhalt  der  chriatiichen  LehrB,  dc. 
(Wittenbeiig,  1625),  This  work  ran  through  nineteea 
editions,  and  was  translated  into  Dutch,  Swedish 
Polish,  and  Latm.  It  m  a  book  of  popular  tnstme- 
lion  In  Christianity,  was  reprinted  in  1844  for  the 
seminary  of  American  missionaries  at  Neueadet- 
telsau,  and  a  third  edition  appeared  at  Xordlia^ea, 
1870.  An  epitome  of  it  wa^s  made  the  basis  of 
religious  instruction  in  elementary  schoob. 

(JuHANN^ElS  KUNZe.) 
BiBLioanjLPHT:  Tluf  bcAt  «oiKr«i  it  C,  H,  Stmrck.  Der  ^tad 
Laheek  KiTchenkiMarie,  v.  741  m\q.,  Hambwi,  1^21 
CkinRiilt:  J.  MoIJrr,  CinitKa  liUrata.  LL  37&-SSfl.  Copeo- 
hagea,  1744;  L,  Heller,  /^iJtotou*  Hunniut,  Liibeck.  \m 
(a  careful  moEiDgraph). 

HUMT,  JOHH ;  Church  of  England;  b.  at  Bfidg^ 
end  (a  north  suburb  of  Perth),  Perthshire,  Sect- 
land,  Jan.  21j  1827.  He  was  educated  at  the  Unj- 
versity  of  St.  Andrews,  matriculating  in  1847p  afti 
was  ordered  deacon  in  1835,  and  ordained  pKast 
two  years  bter.  He  was  curate  of  Deptfortl,  DdN 
ham  (185*5-59),  of  St,  Mary^e,  Lambeth  (1S66-N), 
and  of  St,  Nicholas',  Sutton,  Surrey  (ISrfr-?^*- 
8inoe  1878  he  has  been  vicar  of  Orforti,  Kent.  B« 
has  translated  Poems  from  the  German  (London, 
1852)  and  Luther's  Spirilt^  Si>nga  (1853),  sml  bai 
written  Essay  an  Paniheism  (London,  1S66;  ^ 
vised  imd  enlarged  under  the  title  Pantheism.  aW 
Ckrisiianitp,  18^4);  Heiigiaiis  Thought  in  En^^ 
(3  vols.,  1871-73);  C&iderfiporary  Esmys  in  TW«S 
(1872);  and  Reii^ous  Thought  in  Engkndin^ 
Nineteenth  Century  (mm). 

HUNT,  WILLIAM:  Church  of  England;  b-*t  Clif- 
ton (a  west  suburb  of  Bristol},  Gloyceatetshiie,  Har- 
3, 1842.    He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Odfd 
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(B.A,,  1864),  and  was  vicar  of  Gongresbury-cum- 
Wick,  St,  Lawrence,  fcsomerseLshire  (1867-82). 
Since  18-S2  he  has  resided  in  London,  devoting  bim- 
self  to  literary  work  and  reviewing*  He  was  exam- 
iner  in  hlstnry  at  Oxford  in  1877-79  and  1881-82, 
and  aince  1905  has  been  president  of  the  Royal 
Historical  Society.  His  works  include  History  of 
ihs  Diocese  of  Bath  and  Well^  (London,  IS83);  The 
Enqli4h  Church  in  the  Muidle  Ages  (1888);  and  llis- 
iary  of  the  English  Church,  597-106(3  (1899),  bej^idea 
an  edition  of  Two  Chartuluries  of  Bath  Priery  (Lon- 
don, 18911).  He  has  also  edited  the  Historical  Towns 
Seri^it  in  collaboration  with  E.  A.  Freeman,  and  con- 
tributed to  it  The  Hi^ionj  of  Bristol  (London,  1887). 
while  he  wrote  The  Political  Histery  of  Engi&fKit 
J 760-1801,  as  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Politiad  His- 
Urry  of  England ^  edited  by  him  and  H.  L.  Poole 
(1905J, 

HUNTEfG  AMONG  THE  HEBREWS:  In  Pales- 
tine there  was  no  lack  of  aniinab  of  the  chase. 
The  lio-ca lied  Persian  lion  {leopersicu^)^ 

I.  Beasts     now  long  extinct,  wa,s  found  in  ancient 

of  Prey,  times  in  great  nunibers  in  the  thickets 
near  the  Jordan  (Jer.  xlix.  19;  Zech. 
xi-  3),  in  the  desert  of  southern  Judea,  and  in  the 
Lebanon  (Cant.  iv.  8;  cf,  II  Kings  xvii.  25  sqq.). 
It  was  caught  in  pitfalls  (Ezek.  xix.  4,  8)  and  strong 
nets  were  also  used.  The  bear  was  etjually  common, 
but  less  feareiJ  (I  Sam.  xvii.  34;  II  Sam.  xvii.  8; 
Hoa.  xiti.  8;  Amo«  v.  19).  The  Syrian  bear  {ursua 
syricicua)^  now  found  but  rarely  in  the  Lebanon,  is 
somewhat  smaller  tlmn  the  u«ual  type  of  brow^n  bear. 
The  wolf  appears  to  liave  been  the  sfx^cml  enemy  of 
fiheep  (Matt.  x.  16;  Luke  x.  3;  John  x,  12),  and 
was  much  employed  in  hterary  imagery  as  a  type 
of  rapacity.  The  striped  hyena  {kf^ena  striata)  is 
Btill  found  tlironghout  Palestine,  especially  where 
rock-tombs  and  caves  offer  a  refuge.  The  only 
allusions  to  it  in  the  Old  Testament  are  Isa.  xiii.  22, 
and  perhapa  Jer.  xii.  8.  The  jackal  (cams  aureus j 
appears  in  the  Old  Testament  as  lurking  in  ruins 
and  desert  places  (Isa.  xiii.  22,  xxxiv.  13).  Its 
howling  serves  as  a  type  of  the  bittcre.si  lamentation 
(Job  XXX,  29;  Mic,  i.  8).  The  leopard  ifdi^  pardus), 
•till  quite  common  in  the  Lebanon,  Is  mentioned  as 
a  dreaded  beast  of  prey  (Isa.  xi,  6;  Jer.  v.  6;  Hos. 
xiii.  7),  and  was  admired  for  its  beautiful  skin  (Jer. 
xiii.  23)  and  its  swiftness  (Hab.  i.  8).  The  fox  is  the 
destroyer  of  vineyards  (Cant.  ii.  15;  Neb.  iv.  3), 
and  was  a  type  of  craft  and  malice  (Ezek.  xiii.  4; 
cf.  Luke  xiii.  32).  In  the  northern  part  of  Palestine 
the  Syrian  fox  (vutjMs  fifuvseenH)  is  found,  and  in 
the  southern  part  the  Egyptian  fox  (vulptJi  nilotica). 

Of   larger  game   animals,    the   gazelle    {antilope 

donas)  takes  the  first  place,  and  is  even  to-day  the 

most  common  of  such  animals.     For 

Game       the  Hebrews  the  gazelle,  as  its  name, 

Animals,  sebhi,  signi6e»,  is  one  of  the  most  L>eaU' 
tiful  of  animals;  it  figures  often  in 
poetry  as  a  type  of  grace  (Cant.  ii.  9,  17;  Prov.  v. 
19);  its  name  wa.s  frequently  given  togirb  (II  KingB 
xii.  1;  Acts  ix.  36).  Shy  and  fleet  as  are  few*  other 
I  animals  (Prov.  vi.  5;  Isa.  xiii,  14),  the  gazelle  was 
difiictdt  to  take  (Cant.  ii.  17).  It  was  caught  in  pit- 
falls  and  snares,  and  its  flesii  w*aa  much  prized  (Deut. 


xii.  15,  xiv.  5;  I  Kings  iv.  23).  Among  the  antelopes 
belongs  the  dishon  (Deut.  xiv.  5;  probably  the 
anlilopc  addax),  the  tc'o  (Deut,  xiv.  5;  Isa.  Ii.  20; 
the  antilope  leucoryi  or  bubalis),  and  in  a!l  probabil- 
ity the  yahmur  (Dent.  xiv.  5;  1  Kings  iv.  23)  which, 
however,  is  often  understood  to  mean  the  fallow 
deer  or  the  roe-buck.  Next  to  the  gazelle,  the  stag 
is  the  most  common  game  animal  (Deut.  xiv.  5; 
1  Kings  iv.  23);  it  is  very  rare  at  the  present  time, 
but  w^as  w^ell  known  to  the  ancient  Hebrews  and 
admired  for  its  grace  (Prov.  v.  19;  Cant.  ii.  71)  and 
its  nimbleness  and  speed  (Ps.  xviii.  33;  Cant.  ii.  9; 
I.-^a.  XXXV.  6;  Hab.  iii.  19).  The  ibex,  at  the  present 
day,  is  found  principally  in  the  mountain-cliffs  of 
the  western  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Moab,  as  well  as  in  the  cliffs  of  Sinai,  whence 
it  takes  its  name  (copra  sinaitica).  Hares  (Lev,  xi. 
6;  Deut,  xiv.  7)  and  rock-badgers  {hyrax  st/riacus) 
were  considered  to  be  unclean,  and  were  therefore 
rarely  hunted. 

Of  game-birds  the  partridge  is  represented  by 

various  species,  especially  the  stone-partridge  {cac- 

cabis   saiatili^)    and    the   oimnopcrdix 

Game       heyi^    the   hitter   particularly    in    the 

Birds.  desert  of  Judea.  To  judge  from  the 
metaphor  used  in  I  Sam.  xxvi.  2t), 
partridges  were  hunted  at  that  time  exactly  as  they 
are  at  present — they  were  persistently  pursued  until 
they  became  exhausted  and  couJd  be  killeil  with 
a  stick.  For  doves,  w^hicb  were  regarded  as  domestic 
birds,  see  Doves.  Quails  are  mentioned  only  in  the 
account  of  the  w^andering  as  food  for  the  kistftd 
people  (Ex.  xvi.  12-13).  These  birds  make  their 
appearance  in  Palestine  duHng  their  migrations  to 
the  south.  Sparrowa  and  other  smaJI  birds  were  a 
welcome  prey  of  the  bird-catcher  (Prov.  vii.  23; 
Lam.  iii.  52;  Amos  iii.  5;  Matt.  x.  29),  and  were 
often  eat^n.  On  the  other  hand  the  swallow  (Ps, 
btxxiv.  3;  Isa.  xxxviii.  14;  Jer,  viii.  7),  with  the 
exception  of  one  species,  is  in  the  Talmud  pro- 
nounced unclean. 

According  to  all  the  statements  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment the  hunting  of  animals  of  prey  seems  to  have 
been    pursued    only    tn    self-defense; 
Purpose     shepherds  and  peasants  were  forocnl  to 
and         defend  themselves  against  them  in  hard 
Methods     battles  (Gen.  xxxvii.  33;    1  Sam.  xvii, 

of  the       34  miq.;  I  Kings  xiii.  24;  Isa.  v.  29); 

Hmnt«  and  the  acts  of  heroism  shown  in 
these  combats  received  full  recognition 
(Judges  xiv.  6,  xv.  4;  II  Sam.  xxiii.  20).  Edible 
game  was  always  hunted  for  the  flesh,  which  was 
highly  esteemed  (Gen.  xxv.  28,  xxvii.  3  sqq.;  I 
Kings  iv.  23).  Hunting  was  rarely  a  pastime. 
Nimrod,  the  "  mighty  himter  before  the  Lord/'  was 
a  strange  figure  which  had  no  parallel  m  Israehtic 
legend.  Esau  Is  probably  also  an  ideal  figure.  It 
is  not  mentioned  of  the  Israehtic  kings  that  they 
w^ere  fond  of  hunting.  This  is  all  the  more  notice- 
able since  at  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  courts  the 
taste  for  hunting  was  general.  Only  of  Herod 
Josephus  asserts  {WarSf  I.,  xxi.  13)  that  he  was  an 
eager  huntsman.  The  same  writer  also  mentions 
pleasure-hunts  on  horseback  of  birds  and  wild 
animals  with  trained  falcons  and  hunting-dogs  {Ant, 
XV.,  vii.  7,  XVI.,  10,  3).    On  the  way  in  which  the 
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hunters  pursued  the  chase  there  is  little  information. 
Hunting-dogs  are  never  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, but  Josephus  speaks  of  their  use  as  though 
it  were  an  old  custom  (Ant.  IV.,  viii.  9).  Bow  and 
arrow  were  the  usual  weapons  of  the  chase  (Gen. 
xxvii.  3;  Isa.  vii.  24) ;  the  ordinary  weapons,  spear 
and  sword,  served  also  in  contests  with  wild  beasts 
(Job  xli.  26).  The  shepherd  relied  upon  the  use  of 
slings  (I  Sam.  xvii.  40)  and  club  (Job  xli.  26). 
Bird-catching,  especially,  was  carried  on  by  means 
of  different  kinds  of  nets  (Prov.  i.  17;  Jer.  v.  26; 
Hos.  vii.  12;  Amos  iii.  5).  Tame  partridges  used  as 
decoys  in  hunting  partridges  are  mentioned  by 
Sirach  (xi.  30);  from  the  Romans  the  Hebrews 
learned  the  art  of  falconry.  (I.  Benzinger.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Benxinger,  ArchAologie,  pp.  204-205;  Now- 
ack,  ArchaoUHfie,  l  221-222;  DB,  u.  437-438;  EB,  iii. 
3396.  iv.  5248-49;  JE,  vi.  604;  the  articles  on  the  differ- 
ent animals  and  birds  in  the  Bible  dictionaries. 

HUNTINGDON,  SELINA  HASTINGS,  COUNTESS 
OF:  English  religious  leader  and  founder  of  the 
Calvinistic  Methodists  known  as  the  Countess  of 
Huntingdon's  Connexion;  b.  at  Stanton  Harold,  an 
estate  near  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  Leicestershire,  Aug. 
24,  1707;  d.  m  London  June  17,  1791.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Washington  Shirley,  second  Earl 
Ferrers.  In  1728  she  married  Theophilus  Hastings, 
ninth  earl  of  Huntingdon,  and  took  up  her  residence 
with  him  at  Donington  Park,  Leicestershire.  Con- 
verted through  the  influence  of  her  sister-in-law. 
Lady  Margaret  Hastings,  who  afterward  married 
Benjamin  Ingham  (q.v.),  she  allied  herself  with  the 
Methodists,  attended  constantly  the  meetings  held 
by  the  Wesleys  in  Fetter  Lane,  and  joined  the  first 
Methodist  society  formed  there  in  1739.  After  the 
death  of  two  of  her  sons  in  1743  and  of  her  husband 
in  1746  she  devoted  herself  uninterruptedly  to  the 
advancement  of  Methodism.  Her  social  position 
enabled  her  to  be  the  chief  means  of  introducing 
the  new  movement  into  aristocratic  circles.  In 
1747  she  made  George  Whitefield  one  of  her  chap- 
lains and  threw  open  her  London  house  for  religious 
services.  Here  Whitefield  frequently  preached  to 
audiences  that  included  such  men  as  Chesterfield, 
Walpole,  and  Bolingbroke.  Lady  Huntingdon 
built,  or  accjuired,  numerous  chapels  in  various  parts 
of  England  and  filled  them  with  her  domestic  chap- 
lains. In  1768  she  founded  at  Trevecca,  South 
Wales,  a  special  seminary  for  the  training  of  her 
chaplains.  To  reach  upper  classes  she  chose  as  her 
strongholds  such  places  as  Bath,  Tunbridge,  and 
London.  She  had  been  under  the  impression  that 
as  a  peeress  she  had  a  right  to  employ  as  many  chap- 
lains as  she  pleased;  but  in  1779  an  adverse  decision 
of  the  consistorial  court  of  London  compelled  her 
to  take  shelter  under  the  Toleration  Act.  She  and 
her  ministers  were  thus  placed  in  the  position  of 
dissenters,  and  her  chapels  were  registered  as  dis- 
senting places  of  worship.  At  this  time  several  of 
her  chaplains,  including  William  Romaine,  Henry 
Venn,  and  John  Berridge,  withdrew  from  the  Con- 
nexion. When  the  breach  occurred  between  Wesley 
and  Whitefield,  Lady  Huntingdon  sided  with  White- 
field,  and  at  his  death  became  sole  trustee  of  his 
institutions  in  Georgia.  To  perpetuate  her  work 
after  her  death  she  organized  her  chapels  into  an 


association  in  1790,  and  at  her  death  bequeathed 
them,  together  with  her  seminary,  to  trustees.  Her 
interests  were  not  confined  to  her  "  connexion,"  and 
her  influence  was  wider  than  the  bounds  of  Method- 
ism.   See  Methodists. 

Buuoorapht:  The  Life  and  Times  of  S^ina,  Caumtem  tf 
HunHnodan,  2  vols..  London,  1844;  Mra.  H.  C.  Kni^it,  Lo^ 
Huntinodon  and  her  FrUnde,  New  York,  1853;  A.  H.  New. 
The  Coronet  and  the  Croee,  or  MemariaU  of  Selina,  CoamlM 
of  Huntinodon,  London,  1857;  J.  H.  Newmmn,  JSmii 
CriOeal  and  Hiatorical,  zi.  386^124.  ib..  1873  (reriews  the 
first  book  named  above):  Henrietta  Keddie,  The  Couektt 
cf  Huntinodon  and  her  Cirde,  Cincinnati.  1907;  DNB,  znr. 
133-135,  and  the  lives  of  George  Whitefield.  John  snd 
Charles  Wesley,  John  William  Fletcher,  and  Bowkod 
HiU. 

HUNTINGTON,  FREDERIC  DAN:  Protestant 
Episcopal  bishop  of  Central  New  York;  b.  at 
Hadley,  Mass.,  May  28, 1819;  d.  there  July  11, 1901 
He  was  educated  at  Amherst  (A.B.,  1839)  and  at 
Harvard  Divinity  School  (1842).  He  was  minister 
of  the  South  Congregational  Church  (Unitarian), 
Boston,  Mass.  (1842-55),  after  which  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  Christian  morals,  as  well  as  college  preacher, 
at  Harvard  (1855-60).  In  1860  he  withdrew  frtun 
Unitarianism  and  was  ordered  deacon  in  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church,  being  priested  in  1861.  He 
was  rector  of  Enmianuel  Church,  Boston,  which  he 
had  organized  (1861-69),  and  in  1869  was  conse- 
crated bishop  of  Central  New  York.  He  lectured 
repeatedly  at  the  Episcopal  Divinity  School,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  and  the  (jreneral  Theological  Sem- 
inary. Among  his  works  mention  may  be  made  of 
his  Lessons  on  the  Parables  of  Our  Saviour  (Boston. 
1856);  Sermons  for  the  People  (1856);  Christian 
Believing  and  Living  (sermons;  1860);  Divine  As- 
pects of  Human  Society  (New  York,  1860);  EHm: 
or,  Hymns  of  Holy  Refreshment  (Boston,  1865); 
Steps  to  a  Living  Faith  (New  York,  1870);  Hdpi 
to  a  Holy  Lent  (1872);  Christ  and  the  World  (1874); 
Xew  Helps  to  a  Holy  Lent  (1S76)\  Christ  in  the  Chrii-  ' 
tian  Year  and  in  (lie  Life  of  Man  ( 1878) ;  The  Fitness 
of  Christianity  to  Man  (1878) ;  Sermons  on  the  Chris- 
tian Yeor  (2  vols.,  1881),  and  Personal  Religum 
Life  in  the  Ministry  and  in  Ministering  Women 
(1900). 
Bibliography:    A.  S.  Huntington,  Memoir  and  Ldkn  cf 

F.  D.  Huntington,  Boston,  1906. 

HUNTINGTON,  WttLIAM  REED:  Protestant 
Episcopahan;  b.  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  Sept.  20,  183S. 
He  was  educated  at  Harvard  (A.B.,  1859),  where 
he  was  instructor  in  chemistry  in  1859-60.  He 
received  his  theological  training  privately,  was  or- 
dered deacon  in  1861,  and  priested  in  18i52.  Aft«r 
being  curate  at  Emmanuel  Church,  Boston,  in  1861- 
62,  he  was  rector  of  All  Saints',  Worcester,  Mass., 
until  1883,  when  he  became  rector  of  Grace  Church, 
New  York  City.  He  has  been  active  in  the  cause  of 
church  unity  and  in  the  revival  of  the  order  of 
deaconesses,  and  was  a  protagonist  in  the  move- 
ment to  revise  the  liturgy,  being  secretary  of  the 
joint  committee  of  the  general  convention  for  the 
enrichment  and  better  adaptation  to  American  needs 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  while  in  1892  he 
was  joint  editor  ^ith  S.  Hart  of  the  Standard 
Prayer  Book.  His  writings  include:  The  Ch^^ 
Idea:  An  Essay  toward  Unity  (New  York,  18"^)' 
Conditional  Immortality  (1878);    Popular  Uixcof^ 
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c^piion^  of  the  Episcopal  Church  ( ISO  1 ) ;  The  Causen 
of  the  Soul  ( Berm  ons ;  1 89 1 ) ;  The  Peace  of  the  Ch  u  rch 
(BoUen  lectitrea  for  1891;  1891);  Short  History  of 
the  liocfk  ofCommoft  Prayer  (1893);  The  Spiritual 
House  (1895);  Psyche,  a  Study  of  tfie  Soul  (1899); 
Four  Key  Words  of  Religion  (1899);  Sonnets  and  a 
Dream  (1S99);  Theology^ s  Emifient  Domain  ^  and 
Other  Papers  (1902);  and  A  Good  SfiepherU  and 
I  Other  Sermons,  (1906). 


miPFELD,  HERMANN  (CHRISTIAN  KARL 
FEIEDRICH):  German  Biblical  scholar;  h.  at  Mar- 
burg Man  31,  179(i;  d,  at  Halle  Apr.  24,  1S66.  At 
the  age  of  sevent<yen  he  entered  the  I'niversity  of 
Marburg  (Ph.D,,  1817),  where  he  studied  philology 
aod  theology.  From  1819  till  1822  he  was  a  gymna- 
aiiim  professor  at  Hanau,  until  his  shattered  health 
compelled  him  to  return  to  his  parents*  house.  Here, 
on  resuming  his  theological  etudiea,  he  soon  dis- 
covered a  firm  theologieal  basis.  In  1824  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Halle,  where  he  enjoyed  the  society  of 
Gesenius,  and  became  privat-docent  in  Ilfbrew.  A 
few  months  later  ho  went  \o  Marburg  as  priv^at- 
docent.  On  being  appointed  extraordinary  pro- 
fessor of  theology"  at  Marburg  in  1825|  Hupfeld 
promoted  the  atudy  of  S<;milic  grammar  by  his 
incisively  fliscrmiinating  Exercitafio^net  Mihiopxew 
(LeipsiCy  1825),  which  at  once  attested  their  learned 
author  to  be  an  investigator  of  the  first  rank.  With 
the  regidar  professorsliip  of  Oriental  languages, 
which  he  obtained  in  1827,  Hupfeld  combined,  in 
1830,  the  regular  chair  of  theology  at  Marburg,    He 

(finally  found  his  largest  sphere  of  action,  m  1843» 
BA  successor  to  Gesenius  at  Halle.  Here,  for  several 
decades,  he  conscientiously,  thoroughly,  and  fruit- 
fully taught  the  special  branches  of  Old  Testament 
science. 

Only  cursory  mention  may  be  made  here  of  Hup- 
feld's  varied  work.  He  not  only  wrote  upon  univer- 
sity topics,  but  also  composed  manifold  pohtical 
tracts,  wherein  he  proclaimed  in  advance  the  revo- 
lution of  1848,  and  fought  for  genuine  hberty 
against  undisciplined  anarchy.  He  rejjeatedly  took 
an  active  purl  in  the  ecclesiastical  controversies  of 
the  time.  In  1837  he  prevented  the  introduction 
of  an  inferior  hymn-book;  and  as  late  as  1849  he 
w*aa  active  as  a  politieo-eceiesiaatical  writer  in  the 
cause  of  a  free  internal  upbuilding  of  the  Church 
upon  a  ptwitivc  Clu"islian  foundation.  Undo\ibtedly, 
too,  in  the  saddest  days  of  the  reaction,  Hupfeld, 
by  reason  of  his  quiet  academic  work,  was  a  valiant 
colttborer  toward  the  inauguration  of  better  condi- 
tions. 

In  view  of  the  great  multitude  of  Hupfeld's  liter- 
i.  aiy  achievements,  any  complete  enumeration  of 
titles  is  out  of  question.  The  hst  of  his  wti tings  in 
hi^  autobiography  fills  five  pages.  Unfortunately 
hiB  early  projected  Ausfurliche  hcbnUsrhe  Gram- 
maiik  (Cassel,  1841)  was  never  completed.  To  be 
mentioned  for  its  epoch-making  influence  is  his 
KrUische  Beleuchtung  einiger  dunkdn  um]  mistier' 
wUmdenen  Stellen  der  alUestameniUehen  Textgeschichte 
{TSK,  iii.  1830,  and  x.  1837),  and  also  the  work 
U^)er  Begriffitnd  M dhode  der  sogenaunten  biMischen 
Einleitung  (Marburg,  1844),  which  is  still  worth 
reading.    An  ingenious  essay  is  tliat  on  Die  StelluJig 


und  Bedeuiung  dca  Buchea  Hu^  im  A.  T.  nach  seinem 
didakti^chen  und  dramatischen.  Charakter  (Deutsche 
Zeilschrift  fiir  cAriMliche  Wissenschaft,  Berlin,  1850). 
Interesting,  again,  are  his  investigations  respecting 
the  Hebrew  festivals,  published  in  four  Latin  Easter 
programs  (Halle,  1851-64).  To  be  mentioned  also 
are  the  classic  essay  on  Die  Politih  der  Prophet  en  des 
A.  T/s  {Xeue  evangelischc  KirchemHtuny  (Berlin, 
1862),  and  Die  heutige  theosophischc  oder  mytholo- 
gische  Thmlngie  und  Schrifierkidrung  ( Berlin »  1861), 
which  is  important  for  the  history  of  theology  in 
Germany, 

It  remains  to  mention  Hupfeld 's  two  major 
w^orks,  and  first,  Die  Quellen  dcr  Genesis  und  die  Art 
threr Zusnmmenscttung  von  tieuemuntersuchi  (Berlin, 
1853).  One  who  is  not  repelled  by  the  somewhat 
wearisome  elaboration  of  these  disquisitions  will 
even  nowadays  find  them  profitable,  the  book  having 
permanent  value,  and  lM?ing  renowned  for  the  scrup- 
ulousness of  its  research,  as  well  as  for  the  strictness 
of  its  method,  Hiipfeld's  most  extensive  work  is 
his  commentary  on  the  Psalms,  Die  Psalmen  itber- 
selzt  und  ausgctegt  (4  vols.,  Got  ha,  1855^1),  Of  its 
merits  and  shortcomings,  suffice  it  to  say  that  Hup- 
feld sought  to  ascertain,  in  the  case  of  <lifhcult  and 
contested  passages  in  the  Psalms,  the  earhest  ad- 
vocate of  every  interpretation  he  adduced,  and  that 
he  sometimes  made  assertions  that  are  untenable. 
The  second  edition,  revised  by  Edward  Richra 
(4  vols.,  1867-71),  contains  a  great  many  improve- 
ments. The  verj'  serviceable  third  edition  by  W. 
Nowack  (2  vols.,  1888)  is  such  a  decided  recasting 
of  the  preceding  ones  that  to  recognise  the  work  of 
Hupfeld  and  Riehm  one  must  have  recourse  to  the 
first  and  second  editions,  A.  Ivamphausen. 

BiiiLio€}B;APHT:  Hupfcld  fumishod  accounts  of  lii*  lifo  for 
the  dhuTuitagt  zu.  einer  hr*«iachen  Gtlehrt^n-.  SchrifUteUfr- 
und  KuMtl^T-GeMchichte,  by  K.  W.  Juati,  MftrburR.  1831 
and  by  O.  Gerlftod,  Vassel  1865.  Con»uk  ariwj  E.  Riehm, 
Hfrmonn  Hvpfetd.  Lebem-  Mfid  Charakt^bild,  Halle,  1867. 
K.  F,  Keil,  Intn^wtion  to  .  .  .  O.  T.,  I  177-179,  Edin- 
burgh. 1869:  F.  Bl&ek,  EinleUung  in  dot  A.  T.,  ed.  J. 
Bleek  iLnd  A.  Kamphausea,  pp.  669,  617,  626,  Berlin,  lg03; 
E.  K&nig,  Etnleitung  in  dot  Att^  TntamerU,  pp.  7,  12,  147, 
193.  Bonn.  1893. 

HURD,  RICHARD:  Bishop  of  Worcester;  b.  at 
Congreve  (6.  m,  s.  of  Stafford),  Staffordsliire,  Jan. 
13,  1720;  d.  May  2S,  18118.  He  studied  at  Emman- 
uel College,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  J739;  M.A.,  1742; 
B.D.,  1740;  D.G.,  l7t>S),  and  became  a  fellow  there 
in  1742.  By  a  judicious  comphment  in  the  preface 
of  hifl  annotated  edition  of  Horace's  Ars  poetiea 
{London,  1749)  he  won  the  patronage  of  Bishop 
Warbiirton,  through  whose  recommendation  he  was 
appointed  one  of  tlie  preachers  at  Whitehall  in  1750. 
He  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Thurcaston, 
Leic«*ster8hire,  in  1757,  appointed  preacher  at 
Lincoln's  Inn  in  1765,  and  collated  to  the  arelfc- 
deaeonry  of  Gloucester  in  1707.  He  was  elevated  to 
the  see  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry  in  1774,  and  ap- 
pointed preceptor  to  the  prince  of  Wales  and  the 
duke  of  York  in  1776.  He  was  tranaluted  to  Worces- 
ter in  1781.  Two  yearn  later  lie  was  offered  the  see 
of  Canterbury,  which  he  declined.  Hurd  was  a 
moderate  Torj^  and  churchman  antl  a  man  of  con- 
siderable literary  ability.  His  principal  works  are: 
the    Commentary    published    with    hla    edition    of 
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Horace's  Ara  poetica  (London,  1749;  Moral  and 
PalUical  Dialogttea  (1759),  in  which  historical  per- 
sonages discuss  various  topics;  Letters  on  Chivalry 
and  Romance  (1762),  which  helped  to  initiate  the 
Romantic  movement;  An  IrUroduction  to  the  Study 
of  the  Prophecies  Concerning  the  Christian  Church 
(1772;  5th  ed.,  2  vols.,  1788,  being  Warburton  lec- 
tures delivered  at  Lincoln's  Inn;  and  Sermons  (3 
vols.,  1776-80).  He  edited,  among  other  things, 
Warburton's  Works  (7  vols.,  1788),  and  left  materials 
for  an  annotated  edition  of  Addison's  Works  (6  vols., 
1811).  His  own  Works  were  published,  with  an 
autobiography,  in  8  vols.,  1811. 

Biblioorapht:  F.  Kilvert,  Memoirs  of  ik$  lAf*  ani  IFri- 
iingt  of  Richard  Hurd,  London,  1860;  John  Niohola.  LU- 
erary  AneodatM  of  th*  18th  Century,  London,  1812-15; 
DNB,  zzviii  314-316. 

HURLBUT,  JESSE  LYMAN:  Methodist  Epis- 
copalian; b.  in  New  York  aty  Feb.  14,  1843.  He 
was  educated  at  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown, 
Conn.  (A.B.,  1864),  and  after  teaching  for  a  year 
(1864-65)  in  Pennington  Seminary,  Pennington, 
N.  J.,  entered  the  Methodist  Episcopal  ministry. 
He  held  various  pastorates  from  1865  to  1879,  when 
he  was  appointed  an  agent  of  the  Sunday  School 
Union  of  his  denomination,  a  position  which  he  held 
five  years.  From  1884  to  1888  he  was  assistant 
Sunday-school  literature  editor,  and  from  1888  to 
1900  was  full  editor,  and  also  secretary,  of  the  Sun- 
day School  Union  and  Tract  Society.  In  1900  he 
resumed  the  ministry,  and  was  pastor  at  Morris- 
town,  N.  J.,  and  since  1904  has  held  a  pastorate  at 
South  Orange,  N.  J.  He  has  been  active  in  Chau- 
tauqua work,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Epworth  League,  of  wliich  he  was  secretary  in 
1889-92.  Special  mention  may  be  made  of  his 
American  History  (New  York,  1880);  Life  of  Christ 
(1882);  Manual  of  Biblical  Geography  (Chicago, 
1884) ;  Studies  in  the  Four  Gospels  (New  York,  1889) ; 
Studies  in  Old  Testament  History  (1890);  Traveling 
in  the  Holy  IaituI  through  the  Stereoscope  (1900); 
From  Saul  to  Solomon:  Studies  in  Old-Testament 
Historxf  (1903);  Story  of  the  Bible  told  for  Young 
and  Old  (Philadelpliia,  1904);  Stories  from  the  Old 
and  Xew  Testaments  (1904);  Outline  Studies  in  the 
Old  Testament  for  BMe  Teachers  (New  York,  1905); 
and  Sunday  Half  Hours  with  Great  Preachers  (1908). 
He  has  prepared  numerous  volumes  on  Sunday 
School  lessons,  many  of  them  in  collaboration 
with  J.  H.  Vincent. 

HURST,  JOHN  FLETCHER:  Methodist  Episco- 
pal bishop;  b.  at  Salem,  Md.,  Aug.  17,  1834;  d.  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  May  4,  1903.  Ho  was  educated 
at  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa.  (A.B.,  1854), 
where  he  taught  classics  for  two  years  (1854-56), 
after  which  he  studied  theology  at  the  universities 
of  Halle  and  Hei<loll)erg  (1856-57).  He  was  then  a 
pastor  in  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  conference  of  his 
denomination  from  1858  to  1H()(),  after  which  he  was 
professor  of  theology  in  the  Mission  Institute  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopl  Church  for  the  training  of  der- 
rnan  ministers  for  his  denomination,  first  at  Bremen 
(1866-69),  and  later  at  Frankfort  (1869-71 ),  whore 
the  institution  was  removed  in  1869.  Returning 
to  the  United  States,  he  was  professor  of  historical 


theology  in  Drew  Theological  Senunaiy,  Madison, 
N.  J.,  from  1871  to  1880,  and  president  of  the  same 
institution  from  1873  to  1880.  In  1880  he  nu 
elected  biahop  of  his  denomination.  In  1898  be  was 
elected  chancellor  of  the  American  Universitj, 
Waahin^n,  D.  C.  Besides  translating  K.  R. 
Hagenbach's  History  of  the  Church  in  the  Ei^Ueentk 
and  Nineteenth  Centuries  (2  vols..  New  York.  1869); 
J.  J.  Van  Oosterzee's  Apologetieal  Letters  <m 
John's  Gospel  (Edinburgh,  1869);  Romans  in  i. 
P.  Lange's  Commentary  (New  York,  1870);  and  a 
number  of  the  moral  essays  of  Seneca  (in  ooUabon- 
tion  with  H.  C.  Whitney,  1877),  he  was  the  author 
of  a  laige  number  of  works,  among  which  special 
mention  may  be  made  of  the  following:  History  of 
Rationalism  (New  York,  1866);  Martyrs  to  ihs 
Trad  Cause  (1872);  OuUines  of  BibU  History  (1873); 
OuUines  of  Church  History  (1874);  Our  Thedogied 
Century  (IS77);  Bibliotheca  Theologica  {ISS2);  Short 
History  of  the  Reformation  (Qeveland,  O.,  1884); 
Theological  Encydopcsdia  and  Methodology  (New 
York,  1884);  Short  History  of  the  EaHy  Chwk 
(Cleveland,  1886);  Short  History  of  the  Mediteval 
Church  (1887);  Short  History  of  the  Modem  Churd 
in  Europe  (1888);  ShoH  History  of  the  Churdi  in  the 
United  States  (1890);  Indika,  the  Country  and  the 
People  of  India  and  Ceylon  (New  York,  1891);  Short 
Hi^ory  of  the  Christian  Church  (1893);  The  Litera- 
ture of  Theology  (1895);  History  of  the  Christian 
Church  (2  vols.,  1897-1900);  and  History  of  Method- 
ism (7  vols.,  1904). 

Biblioorapht:  A.  Osborn,  John  Fletcher  Hunt,  New  York. 
1006. 

HURTER,  FRIEDRICH  EMANUEL  VON :  Roman 
Catholic  historian;  b.  at  Schaffhausen,  Switzerland, 
of  Protestant  parents.  Mar.  19,  1787;  d.  at  Graz 
Aug.  27,  1865.    He  studied  theology  in  GOttingen; 
in  1824  was  chief  pastor  in  Schaffhausen,  and  in 
1835  dean  of  the  synod,  but  was  converted  to  Roman 
CathoUcism  through  his  historical  studies,  especially 
those  made  for  his  history  of  Innocent  III.,  and  in 
1844  entered  that  church.    He  was  called  to  Vienna 
in  1845  as  imperial  councillor  and  historiographer. 
Besides  controversial  writings,  he  was  the  author  of 
the  famous  Gesdiichte  des  Papstes  Innocem  III.  und 
seiner   Zeitgenossen,    4    vols.,    Hamburg,    1834-42; 
Denkwurdigkeiten   aus  dem    letzten  Dezennium  dei 
achtzehnten  Jahrhunderts,   Schaffhausen,   1840,  an 
account  of  his  conversion,  which  is  said  to  be  one 
of  the  best  books  of  its  class;    Geburt  und  Wieder- 
geburt,  2  vols.,  1845;    Geschichte  Ferdinand  11.  und 
seiner  ZeU,   11   vols.,   1850-64;    and  other  works 
dealing  with  Austrian  history. 
RiHLio<.RAPnY:    H.  von  Hurtcr,  Friedrieh  von  Huritr  . 

und  Beirie  ZeU,  2  vols..  Graz,  1876  (by  hia  son). 

HURTER,  HUGO  ADALBERT  FERDINAND 
VON:  Austrian  Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  Schaff- 
hausen (25  m.  n.e.  of  Zurich),  Switzerland,  Jan.  H. 
1832.  He  was  educated  at  Rome,  and  was  ordained 
to  the  priesthood  in  1855.  Two  years  later  he 
entered  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  in  the  following 
year  (1858)  was  appointed  professor  of  dogmatic 
theology  at  the  University  of  Innsbruck,  a  position 
which  he  retained  until  his  retirement  as  professor 
emeritus  in  1903.  He  has  written  Udyer  die  Rec^ 
der  Vernunft  und  des  Glaubens  (Innsbruck,  1863); 
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NomencUitor  lUerarius  reeeniioTU  theologia  catkoliccB 
(5  vols.,  1871-1903);  Theologim  dogmoHciE  ctmipen- 
dium  (3  vols.,  1878,  11th  ed.,  1903);  and  Medulla 
theologim  dogrmUica  (1880);  beaidea  editing  Samr- 
torutn  Palrutn  opuscuta  selecta  ad  usum  pra^sertim 
9tudio8orum  theologim  (48  vols.,  1868-85;  2d  series, 
6  vols.,  1884-92);  Leonardi  Le8»ii  de  summo  bono 
tUjeterrut  beatitudine  h^minw  libri  quatuor  (Freiburg, 
186il);  D.  Thotnm  Aquinatis  serm&ties  {Innsbruck t 
1874);  and  S.  Storclienau'a  Der  Gtaube  de9  Christen^ 
vnc  er  sein  soil  (Freibiirg.  1895). 

BUSCHKE,  GEORG  FHILIPP  EDUARD:  JuriBt 
and  authority  on  ehurcli  government;  b,  at  M linden 
June  26,  1801;  d.  at  Breslau  Feb.  7,  188G,  In  1817 
he  went  to  Gdttingen  and  studied  law.  He  was 
attracted  by  Savigny  in  Berlin,  but  returned  to 
C6ltingen  and  established  himself  as  privat-doeent, 
lecturing  on  the  orations  of  Cicero,  on  Gaiua  and 
the  history  of  bw;  then  he  was  appointed  professor 
in  Rostock.  He  accepted  a  call  to  Breslan  as  pro- 
fessor of  Roman  law  in  1827.  8oon  after  bis  arrival 
he  became  interested  in  the  dissensions  caused  by 


the  Evangelical  Union  which  were  forced  upon  the 
orthodox  Lutherans  by  the  state  rulers,  and  took 
a  prominent  part  in  them.  Huschke  lrie<.l  to  snlve 
the  problem  practically  as  soon  as  he  came  to 
Breslau.  Out  of  the  dispute  originated  the  inde- 
pendent Lutheran  Church,  and  Buschke,  as  the 
defender  of  its  rights,  was  app«int«d  head  of  the 
supreme  church  college.  He  was  intensely  hostile 
to  the  papacy,  in  which  he  saw  the  realization  of  a 
demoniac  p<jwer»  He  was  an  eager  student  of  the 
apocalypse.  The  fruit  of  his  studies  was  a  work 
entitled  Datt  Bitch  mil  sieben  Siegeln  (Dresden,  186(J). 
His  exegesis,  however,  is  not  always  sound.  His 
ideas  on  church  government  are  laid  down  in  Die 
streUigen  Lchren  von  der  Kirche^  dem  Kirrkennmt, 
dem  Kirckenrtgimeiit  undder  Kirchenregierurig  (Leip- 
sic,  1863).  He  published  many  import^ant  writings 
on  law.  (K.  Rochou,.) 

Biblioqraphy:  L,  Feldnef.  DUi  Verhandlungen  der  Kom' 
mianon  tur  Erdrierunodcr  Friruipiender  Kirchrnvrrfauung^ 
Hulle,  1S60;  J.  F.  von  i^cbulle,  OeBchiChte  drr  Quellen  und 
Literatitr  den  canonUcktun  RtvhU,  iii^  241  aqq.,  SttittKmrt, 
1S80;  J.  H,  Krinkcn^.  Afeichior  twn  Diepenbrock.  p.  333. 
Leipsic.  1881;  J,  Nftgel,  Wider  Wan^ftmann,  Cuttbua,  IS82. 
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The  Life  and  Work  of  Hum. 
Ewly  Life  and  Studi««  fj  1). 
InHuence  of  Wyclif  in  Boh«ma  (f  2). 
Tbe  P&paJ  Schism  (£3). 
IodiLl£eno«ii  (I  4). 
Furtbrr  EHflaetuiions  ($5). 
Th«  Council  of  Constance  <{  6). 
Triad  of  Husa  ii  7). 


HUSS,  JOHN,  HUSSITES- 

Condemnfttion  and  Execution  (|  8). 
Huss'    Character,     Writings,     and 

TeachloKS  (M). 
Source  of  bis  fntluenoe  (|  10). 
IL    The  Hu«sit««, 

KfiTcct  in  Bohemia  of  the  Death  of 

HUM(f  1). 
Two  PartioB  in  Bohamia  (i,2). 


Tb«  Fotir  Article*  of  Pmitue  (§3). 

Calixttneaor  Utraquiflia,  and  Tabor- 
iteR  (I  4>, 

The  Hiudte  Ware  {f  5)« 

The  Coaneil  of  Bsael  nod  Com- 
pactata  of  Prague  (f  6). 

Final  Disappearanoe  of  the  Huss- 
ites (§  7). 


I.  The  Life  and  Work  of  Huss:  John  Buss,  the 
famous  Reformer  of  Bohemia,  was  bom  at  Hussinetz 
(Hnsinecz;  75  m,  s.s.w.  of  Prague) 
X.Early  July  6,  136S>,  as  commonly  given;  but 
Life  and  the  day  is  an  inference  from  the  fact 
Studies,  that  hia  followers  honored  his  memory 
on  July  6,  the  day  of  his  death,  and 
the  year  is  probably  too  late;  he  was  burned  at  the 
stake  in  Constance,  June  6,  1415.  John  Huss  is  his 
common  English  designation,  but  the  name  ia  more 
correctly  written ^  according  to  Slavic  spelling,  Hus. 
It  is  an  abbreviation  from  hia  birthplace  made  by 
himself  about  1399;  in  earlier  Ufe  he  was  always 
known  as  Joh&nn  or  Jan  Hussinetz,  or,  in  Latin, 
Johannes  de  HussineU.  His  parents  were  Czechs,  in 
narrow  circumstances.  Like  Luther,  he  had  to  earn 
his  Uving  by  singing  and  rjorformiug  humble  sen^ices 
in  the  Church.  He  felt  inclined  toward  the  clerical 
professioQ,  not  so  much  by  an  inner  impube  as  by 
the  attraction  of  the  tranquil  life  of  the  clergy.  He 
studied  at  Prague,  where  he  must  have  been  as  early 
a^  the  middle  of  the  eighties.  He  was  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  Stanislaus  of  Znaim,  who  later  was  long 
his  intimate  friend,  but  finally  his  bitter  enemy. 
As  a  student  Huss  did  not  distinguish  himself* 
The  learned  quotations  of  which  he  boasted  in  his 
writings  were  mostly  taken  from  WyeUf's  works. 
A  hot  t<*mper  and  arrogance  were  traits  of  his  char- 
ncter,  and  he  was  not  free  from  sophistry.  In  1393 
he  became  bachelor  of  arts,  in  1394  bachelor  of 
theology^  and  in  1396  master  of  arts.  In  1400  he 
was  ordained  priest,  in  1401  he  became  dean  of  the 
philosophical   faculty,   and  in  the  following  year 


rector.  In  1402  he  was  appointed  also  preacher  of 
the  Bethlehem  Church  in  Prague,  where  he  preached 
in  the  Czech  language. 

Aft^r  the  marriage    of  King  Wenoeslaus*  sister^ 

Anne,  with  Richard  IL  of  England  in   1382,  the 

philosophical   writings  of  Wychf  be- 

2.  Iiifiuence  came  known  in  Bohemia.    As  a  student 

of  Wyclif  in  Huss  had   been  grt^atly  attracted   by 

Bohemia,  them^  particularly  by  his  pliilosophical 
realism.  His  inclination  toward  eccle- 
siastical reforms  was  awakened  only  by  the  ac- 
quaintance with  Wyclif's  theological  writings.  The 
so-cailed  Hussism  in  the  first  decades  of  the  fifteent  h 
century  was  nothing  but  Wyclifinm  transplanted 
into  Bohemian  soil.  As  such  it  maintained  itself 
until  the  death  of  Huss,  then  it  turned  into  Utra- 
quism,  and  with  logical  seqtience  there  followed 
Taboritism  (see  below).  The  theological  writings  of 
Wyclif  spread  widely  in  Bohemia.  They  had  been 
brought  over,  as  is  said^  in  1401  or  1402  by  Jerome 
of  Prague,  and  Huss  was  greatly  moved  by  them. 
The  university  arose  against  the  spread  of  the  new 
doctrines,  and  in  1403  proliibited  a  disputation  on 
forty-five  theses  taken  in  part  from  Wyclif.  Under 
Archbishop  Sbinko  of  Hasenburg  (from  l4t)3),  Huss 
enjoyed  in  the  beginning  a  great  reputation.  In 
1405  he  was  active  as  synodical  preacher^  but  on 
account  of  his  severe  attacks  upon  the  clergy  the 
bishop  was  compelled  to  depose  him. 

The  development  of  conditions  at  the  University 
of  Prague  depended  to  a  great  extent  on  the  question 
of  the  papal  schism  (see  Schism).  King  Wenceslaus. 
who  was  on  the  point   of  assuming  the  reins  of 
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government,   but  whose   plans   were  '  in   no   way 
furthered  by  Gregory  XII.,  renounced  the  latter 

and  ordered  his  prelates  to  observe  a 

3.  The      strict  neutrality  toward  both  popes, 

Papal       and  he  expected  the  same  of  the  uni- 

Schism.     versity.    But  the  archbishop  remained 

faithful  to  Gregory,  and  at  the  univer- 
sity it  was  only  the  Bohemian  nation,  with  Huss  as 
its  spokesman,  which  avowed  neutrality.  Incensed 
by  this  attitude,  Wenceslaus,  at  the  instigation  of 
Hubs  and  other  Czech  leaders,  issued  a  decree  accord- 
ing to  which  there  should  be  conceded  to  the  Bohe- 
mian nation  three  votes  in  all  affairs  of  the  university, 
while  the  foreign  nations,  principally  the  German, 
should  have  only  one  vote.  As  a  consequence  many 
German  doctors,  masters,  and  students  left  the 
university  in  1409,  and  the  University  of  Leipsic 
was  founded.  Thus  Prague  lost  its  international 
importance  and  became  a  Czech  school;  but  the 
emigrants  spread  the  fame  of  the  Bohemian  heresies 
into  the  most  distant  countries. 

The  archbishop  was  then  isolated  and  Huss  at  the 
height  of  his  fame.  He  became  the  first  rector  of 
the  Czech  university,  and  enjoyed  the  favor  of  the 
court.  In  the  mean  time,  the  doctrinal  views  of 
Wyclif  had  spread  over  the  whole  country.  As 
long  as  Sbinko  remained  obedient  to  Gregory  XII., 
all  opposition  to  the  new  spirit  was  in  vain;  but  as 
soon  as  he  submitted  to  Alexander  V.,  conditions 
changed.  The  archbishop  brought  his  complaints 
before  the  papal  see,  accusing  the  Wyclifites  as  the 
instigators  of  all  ecclesiastical  disturbances  in 
Bohemia.  Thereupon  the  pope  issued  his  bull  of 
Dec.  20,  1409,  wliich  empowered  the  archbishop  to 
proceed  against  Wyclifism — all  books  of  Wyclif 
were  to  be  given  up,  liis  doctrines  revoked,  and  free 
preaching  discontinued.  After  the  publication  of 
the  bull  in  1410,  Huss  appealed  to  the  pope,  but  in 
vain.  All  books  and  valuable  manuscripts  of  Wyclif 
were  burned,  and  Huss  and  his  adherents  put  imder 
the  ban.  This  procedure  caused  an  indescribable 
commotion  among  the  people  down  to  the  lowest 
classes;  in  some  places  turbulent  scenes  occurred. 
The  government  took  the  part  of  Huss,  and  the 
power  of  his  adherents  increased  from  day  to  day. 
He  continuetl  to  preach  in  the  Bethlehem  chapel, 
and  Ixjcanie  bolder  and  bolder  in  his  accusations  of 
the  Church.  The  churches  of  the  city  were  put 
under  the  ban,  and  the  interdict  was  pronounced 
against  Prague,  but  without  result. 

Sbinko  die«l  in  1411,  and  with  his  death  the  relig- 
ious movement  in  Bohemia  entered  a  new  phase — 

the  disputes  concerning  indulgences 
4.  Indul-  arose.  In  1411  John  XXIII.  issued  his 
gences.      Cruciata    against    King    Ladislaus    of 

Naples,  the  protector  of  Gregory  XII. 
In  Prague  also  the  cross  was  preachetl,  and  preachers 
of  indulgences  urge<l  people  to  crowd  the  churches 
and  give  their  offerings.  There  developed  a  traffic 
in  indulgences.  Huss,  following  the  example  of 
Wyclif,  lifted  up  his  voice  against  it  and  wrote  his 
famous  Cruciata.  But  he  could  not  carry  with  him 
the  men  of  the  university.  In  1412  a  disputation 
took  place,  on  which  occasion  Huss  delivered  his 
QucEstio  magistri  Johannis  Hus  .  .  .  de  indulgentiis. 
It  was  taken  literally  from  the  last  chapter  of 


Wyclifs  book,  De  ecdetia,  and  his  treatise,  Jk 
absoluiione  a  pena  et  culpa.  No  pqse  or  bishop, 
according  to  Wyclif  and  Huss,  has  a  right  to  take  up 
the  sword  in  the  name  of  the  Church;  he  shouki 
pray  for  his  enemies  and  bless  those  that  curse  him. 
Man  obtains  forgiveness  of  sins  by  real  repentance, 
not  for  money.  The  doctors  of  the  theologicsl 
faculty  replied,  but  without  success.  A  few  days 
afterward  the  people,  led  by  Wok  of  Waldstein, 
burnt  the  papal  bulls.  Huss,  they  said,  should  be 
obeyed  rather  than  the  fraudulent  mob  of  adulterers 
and  simonists.  Under  the  pressure  of  the  oppoeing 
party,  the  king  was  forced  to  punish  every  puUie 
insult  of  the  pope  and  all  opposition  against  his 
bulls.  Three  men  from  the  lower  classes  who  openly 
contradicted  the  preachers  during  their  semioiis 
and  called  indulgences  a  fraud  were  beheaded. 
They  were  the  first  martyrs  of  the  Hussite  ChurdL 
The  theological  faculty  requested  Huss  to  presont 
his  speeches  and  doctrines  to  the  dean  for  an  exam- 
ination, but  he  refused.  In  the  mean  time  the 
faculty  had  condemned  the  forty-five  articles  anew 
and  added  several  other  heretical  theses  which  had 
originated  with  Hubs.  The  king  forbade  the  teach- 
ing of  these  articles,  but  neither  Huss  nor  the 
university  approved  of  this  simunary  condemna- 
tion, requesting  that  the  unscripturalness  of  the 
articles  should  be  first  proved. 

The  tumults  at  Prague  had  stirred  up  a  sensation, 
unpleasant  for  the  Roman  party;  papal  legates  and 
Archbishop   Albik   tried  to  persuade 
5.  Further  Huss  to  give  up  his  opposition  against 
Dissensions,  the  bulls,  and  the  king  made  an  un- 
successful attempt  to  reconcile  the  two 
parties.     In  the  mean  time  the  clergy  of  Prague, 
through  Michael  de  Causis,  had  brought  their  com- 
plaints before  the  pope,  and  he  ordered  the  cardinal 
of  St.  Angelo  to  proceed  against  Huss  without 
mercy.     The  cardinal  put  him  under  the  great 
church  ban.    He  was  to  be  seized  and  delivered  io 
the  archbishop,  and  his  chapel  was  to  be  destroyed. 
Stricter  measures  against  Huss  and  his  adherents, 
the  counter-measures  of  the  Hussites,  and  the  appeal 
of  Huss  from  the  pope  to  Jesus  Christ  as  the  supreme 
judge  only  intensified  the  excitement  among  the 
people  and  forced  Huss  to  depart  from  Prague,  in 
compliance  with  the  wish  of  the  king:    but  his 
absence  had  not  the  expected  effect.    The  excite- 
ment continued.    The  king,  being  grieved  by  the 
disrepute  of  his  country  on  account  of  the  hereby, 
made    great    efforts    to    harmonize    the   opposing 
parties.    In  1412  he  convoked  the  heads  of  his  king- 
dom for  a  consultation,  and  at  their  suggestion 
ordered  a  synod  to  be  held  at  Bolmiisch-Brocl  on 
Feb.  2,  1412.    It  did  not  take  place  there,  but  in 
the  palace  of  the  archbishops  at  Prague.  Huss  being 
thus   excluded    from    participation.      Propositions 
were  made  for  the  restitution  of  the  peace  of  the 
Church,   Huss   requiring  especially  that  Bobemis 
should  have  the  same  freedom  in  regard  to  eccles- 
iastical affairs  as  other  countries,  and  that  approba^ 
tion   and   condemnation   should   therefore  be  an- 
nounced only  with  the  permission  of  the  state  power- 
This  is  wholly  the  doctrine  of  Wyclif  {Sermonti,  iii- 
519,    etc.).     There    followed    treatises  from  both 
parties,  but  no  harmony  was  obtained.    "  Even  if 


I  should  stand  before  the  stake  which  has  been  pre- 
pared for  me,**  Hujss  wrote  in  those  days,  *'  I  would 
never  accept  the  recommendation  of  the  theological 
faculty/'  The  synod  did  not  produce  any  results, 
but  the  king  did  not  yet  give  up  his  hope — ^he 
ordered  a  commission  to  continue  the  work  of  recon- 
ciliation. The  doctom  of  the  ^jniversity  required 
from  Hubs  and  hiii  adherents  an  approval  of  their 
conception  of  the  Church,  according  to  w^hich  the 
pope  is  the  head,  the  cardinals  the  body  of  the 
Church,  and  thai  all  regulations  of  this  Church 
must  be  obeyed.  Huss  protested  vigorously  against 
Ihia  conception  since  it  made  pope  and  cardinals 
aJone  the  Church.  Nevertheless  the  Hussite  party 
seems  to  have  approached  the  standpoint  of  their 
opponents  as  closely  as  possible.  To  the  article  that 
the  lioman  Church  must  be  obeyed,  they  added 
*'  so  far  as  every  pious  Christian  is  bound.'*  Stanis- 
laus of  Znaim  and  Stephan  of  Palecz  protested 
a^inst  this  addition  and  left  the  convention.  The 
king  exiled  them,  with  two  other  spokesmen.  Of 
the  writings  occasioned  by  these  controversies^  that 
of  Huss  ou  the  Church  {De  ecclesia)  has  been  most 
frequently  quoted  and  admired  or  criticized,  and 
yet  it  is  in  the  first  ten  cliapters  but  a  meagre 
epitome  of  Wyelif's  work  of  the  same  title,  and  in 
the  following  chapters  an  abstract  of  a  work  by  the 
same  author  (De  potestate  pape)  on  the  power  of  the 
pope  Wyclif  had  written  his  book  to  oppose  the 
common  view  that  the  Church  consisted  only  of 
the  clergy,  and  Huss  now  found  himself  in  a  similar 
condition.  He  wrote  his  work  at  the  castle  of  one 
of  his  protectors  in  Kozt  hradek,  near  Austie,  and 
sent  it  to  Prague,  where  it  was  publicly  read  in  the 
Bethlehem  chapel.  It  was  answered  by  Stanislaus 
of  Znaim  and  Palecz  with  treatises  of  the  same  title. 
After  the  most  vehement  opponents  of  Huss  had 
left  Prague,  his  adherents  occupied  the  whole 
ground.  Huss  wrote  his  treatises  and  preached  lq 
the  neighborhood  of  Kozf  hradek.  Bohemian  Wy- 
clifism  was  carried  into  Poland,  Hungary,  Croatia, 
and  Austria;  but  at  the  same  time  the  papal  court 
was  not  inactive.  In  Jan.,  1413,  there  assembled  at 
Rome  a  genera!  council  which  condemned  the  wri- 
tings of  Wyclif  and  ordered  them  to  be  burned. 

To  put  an  end  to  the  papal  schism  and  to  take  up 
the  long  deaired  reform  of  the  Church,  a  general 

council  was  convened  for  Nov.  I,  1414, 

6*  The      at  Constance.  The  Emperor  Sigismund, 

Council  of  brotlier  of  VV^enceslaus^  and  heir  to  the 

Constance.  Bohemian  crown,  was  anxious  to  clear 

the  country  from  the  blemish  of  heresy. 
Hu£i  likewise  was  willing  to  make  an  end  of  all 
dissensions,  and  gladly  followed  the  request  of 
Sigismtind  to  go  to  Constance.  From  the  sermons 
which  he  took  along,  it  is  evident  that  he  purposed 
to  convert  the  assembled  fathers  to  his  owti  (i.e., 
Wyclire)  principal  doctrines.  Sigiamund  promised 
him  safe-conduct.  Provided  with  sufficient  testi- 
mooiefl  concerning  his  orthodoxy,  and  after  having 
macie  his  will  as  if  he  had  divined  his  death,  he 
ctaited  on  his  joumey  (Oct.  11,  1414).  On  Nov.  3 
he  arrived  at  Constance,  and  on  the  following  day 
the  bulletins  on  the  church  doors  announced  that 
Mjehad  of  Deutschbrod  would  be  the  opponent  of 
luas,  the  heretic.  In  the  beginning  Hubs  was  at 
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liberty*  making  Ms  abode  at  the  house  of  a  widow, 
but  after  a  few  weeks  his  opponents  succeeded  in 
imprisoning  him,  on  the  strength  of  a  rumor  that 
he  intended  to  flee.  He  was  first  brought  into  the 
residence  of  a  canon,  and  thence,  on  Dec.  6,  into 
the  dungeon  of  the  Dominican  monastery.  Sigis* 
mund  was  greatly  angered  at  the  abuse  of  hia  letter 
of  safe- conduct  and  threatened  the  prelates  with 
dismissal,  but  when  it  was  hinted  that  in  such  a  case 
the  council  would  be  dissolved,  there  was  nothing 
left  for  him  but  to  accommodate  himself  to  the 
circumstances.  Thus  the  fate  of  Huss  was  sealed. 
On  Dec,  4  the  pope  had  entrusted  a  committee  of 
three  bishops  with  a  preliminary  investigation 
against  him.  The  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  were 
heard,,  but  Huss  was  refused  an  advocate  for  his 
defense.  H is  situation  l>ecame  w^orse  after  the  catas- 
trophe of  John  XXin.,  who  had  left  Constance 
to  evade  the  necessity  of  abdicating  (see  John 
XXI I L),  So  far  Huss  had  been  the  captive  of  the 
pope  and  in  constant  intercourse  with  his  friends, 
but  now  he  was  delivered  to  the  archbishop  of 
Constance  and  brought  to  his  castle,  Gottlieben  on 
the  Rhine,  Here  be  remained  seventy-three  daya, 
separated  from  his  friends,  chained  day  and  night, 
poorly  fed,  and  tortured  by  disease. 

On  June  5  he  was  tried  for  the  first  time,  and  for 
that  purpose  was  transferred  to  the  Franciscan 
monastery,  where  he  spent  the  last 
7.  Trial  weeks  of  his  life.  He  acknowledged 
of  H11SS.  the  writings  on  the  Church  against 
Palecz  and  Stanislaus  of  Znaim  as  his 
own,  and  declared  himself  willing  to  recant,  if  errors 
should  be  proven  to  him.  Huss  conceded  his  venera- 
tion of  Wyclif,  and  said  that  he  could  only  wish 
his  soul  might  some  time  attain  unto  that  place 
where  Wy cliffs  was.  On  the  other  hand,  he  denied 
having  defended  Wyclif  a  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  or  the  forty-five  articles;  he  had  only 
opposed  their  siimmary  condemnation.  The  king 
admonished  him  to  deliver  himself  up  to  the  mercy 
of  the  council,  as  he  did  not  desire  to  protect  a 
heretic.  At  the  last  trial,  on  June  8,  there  were 
read  to  him  thirty-nine  sentences,  twenty-six  of 
which  had  been  excerpted  from  his  book  on  the 
Church,  seven  from  his  treatise  against  Palecz,  and 
SLT  from  that  against  Stanislaus.  Almost  all  of  his 
articles  may  be  traced  back  to  Wyclif.  The  danger 
of  some  of  these  doctrines  as  regards  w^orldly  power 
was  explained  to  the  emperor  to  incite  him  against 
Hu&s.  The  latter  decbred  himself  wiUing  to  submit 
if  he  could  be  convinced  of  errors.  He  desired  only 
a  fairer  trial  and  more  time  to  explain  the  reasons 
for  his  views.  If  his  reasons  and  Bible  texts  did  not 
suffice,  he  would  be  glad  to  be  instructed.  This 
declaration  was  considered  an  unconditional  sur- 
render, and  he  was  asked  to  confess  (1)  that  he  had 
erred  in  the  theses  which  he  had  hitherto  main- 
tained; (2)  that  he  renounced  them  for  the  future: 
(3)  that  he  recanted  them;  and  (4)  that  he  deckred 
the  opposite  of  these  sentences.  He  asked  to  be 
exempted  from  recanting  doctrines  which  he  had 
never  taught;  others,  which  the  assembly  con- 
sidered erroneous,  he  was  willing  to  revoke;  to  act 
differently  would  be  against  bis  conscience.  These 
words  found   no   favomble   reception.     After 
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trial  on  June  8,  several  other  attempts  were  made 
to  induce  him  to  recant,  but  he  resisted  all  of  them. 
The  attitude  of  Sigismund  was  due  to  political  con- 
siderations— he  looked  upon  the  return  of  Huss  to 
his  country  as  dangerous,  and  thought  the  terror  of 
execution  would  not  be  without  effect.  Huss  no 
longer  hoped  for  life,  indeed  martyrdom  xesponded 
to  an  inner  desire  of  his  being. 

The  condemnation  took  place  on  July  6  in  the 
presence  of  the  solemn  assembly  of  the  council  in 
the  cathedral.  After  the  performance 
8.  Condem-  of  high  mass  and  liturgy,  Huss  was  led 
nation  and  into  the  church.  The  bishop  of  Lodi 
Execution,  delivered  an  oration  on  the  duty  of 
eradicating  heresy;  then  some  theses  of 
Huss  and  Wyclif  and  a  report  of  his  trial  were  read. 
He  protested  loudly  several  times,  and  when  his 
appeal  to  Christ  was  rejected  as  a  condemnable 
heresy,  he  exclaimed,  **  O  God  and  Lord,  now  the 
council  condemns  even  thine  own  act  and  thine  own 
law  as  heresy,  since  thou  thyself  didst  lay  thy  cause 
before  thy  Father  as  the  just  judge,  as  an  example 
for  us,  whenever  we  are  sorely  oppressed."  An 
Italian  prelate  pronounced  the  sentence  of  con- 
demnation upon  Huss  and  his  writings.  Again  he 
protested  loudly,  saying  that  even  at  this  hour  he 
did  not  wish  anything  but  to  be  convinced  from 
Holy  Scripture.  He  fell  upon  his  knees  and  asked 
God  with  a  low  voice  to  forgive  all  his  enemies. 
Then  followed  his  degradation — he  was  enrobed 
in  priestly  vestments  and  again  asked  to  recant; 
again  he  refused.  With  curses  his  ornaments  were 
taken  from  him,  his  priestly  tonsure  was  destroyed, 
and  the  sentence  was  pronounced  that  the  Church 
had  deprived  him  of  all  rights  and  delivered  him 
to  the  secular  powers.  Then  a  high  paper  hat  was 
put  upon  his  head,  with  the  inscription  Iloeresiarcha. 
Thus  Huss  was  led  away  to  the  stake  under  a  strong 
guard  of  armed  men.  At  the  place  of  execution  he 
knelt  down,  spread  out  his  hands,  and  prayed  aloud. 
Some  of  the  people  asked  that  a  confessor  should 
be  given  him,  but  a  bigoted  priest  exclaimed,  a 
heretic  should  neither  be  heard  nor  given  a  confessor. 
The  executioners  undressed  Huss  and  tied  hLs  hands 
behind  his  back  with  rop<»a,  and  his  neck  with  a  chuin 
to  a  stake  around  which  wood  and  straw  had  been 
piled  up  so  that  it  covered  him  to  the  neck.  Still 
at  the  last  moment,  the  imixrial  marshal.  Von 
Pappenheim,  in  the  presence  of  the  Count  Palatine, 
asked  him  to  save  his  life  by  a  recantation,  but  Huss 
declined  with  the  words  "  God  is  my  witness  that 
I  have  never  taught  that  of  which  I  have  been 
accused  by  false  witnesses.  In  the  truth  of 
the  Gospel  which  I  have  written,  taught,  and 
preached  I  will  die  to-day  with  gladness."  There- 
upon the  fire  was  kindled.  With  uplifted  voice 
Huss  sang,  "  Christ,  thou  Son  of  the  living  God, 
have  mercy  upon  me."  When  he  started  this 
for  the  third  time  and  continued  "  who  art  born 
of  Mary  the  virgin,"  the  wind  blew  the  flame 
into  his  face;  he  still  moved  lips  and  head,  and 
then  died  of  suffocation.  His  clothes  were  thrown 
into  the  fire,  his  ashes  gathered  and  cast  into  the 
near-by  Rhine. 

The  Czech  people,  who  in  his  lifetime  had  loved 
Huss  as  their  prophet  and  apostle,  now  adored  him 


as  their  saint  and  mart3rr.     He  poasened  l^gh  Ti^ 

tues,  but  in  his  struggles  with  the  UniverBity  of 

Prague  and  his  ecclesiastical  opponents  he  can  not 

be  freed  altogether  from  the  reprosdi 

9.  Han'     of  slander  and  abuse.     His  leamiog 

Character,  was  not  of  a  universal  range;  whoerer 

WritingBy   he  goes  beyond  Wyclif,  be  falters  and 
and        becomes  dull  or  verbose.    He  left  only 

TeachingB.  a  few  reformatory  writings  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  most  of  his  worb 
being  polemical  treatises  agahist  Stanislaus  and 
Polecz.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  knew  all  the  worb 
of  Wyclif.  He  translated  the  Trialogut,  and  was 
very  familiar  with  his  works  on  the  body  of  the  Lord, 
on  the  Church,  on  the  power  of  the  pope,  and  espe 
cially  with  his  sermons.  The  book  on  the  Church 
and  on  the  power  of  the  pope  contains  the  enemee 
of  the  doctrine  of  Huss.  According  to  it,  the  Church 
is  not  that  hierarchy  which  is  generally  designated 
as  Church;  the  Church  is  the  entire  body  of  thoB 
who  from  eternity  have  been  predestined  fat  salra- 
tion.  Christ,  not  the  pope,  is  its  head.  It  ii  no 
article  of  faith  that  one  must  obey  the  p(^  to  be 
saved.  Neither  external  membership  in  the  Church 
nor  churchly  offices  and  dignities  are  a  surety  that 
the  persons  in  question  are  members  of  the  true 
Church.  What  1^  says  in  his  sermons  on  the  comip- 
tion  of  the  Church,  clergy,  and  monks,  on  the  duties 
of  secular  powers,  etc.,  be  has  taken  almost  literally 
from  Wyclif.  His  three  great  sermons,  Z>e«u2^lafiite 
legia  Christi,  De  fidei  sua  ducidatione,  and  De  pacey 
with  which  he  thought  to  carry  away  the  whole 
council  at  Constance,  are  exact  reproductions  of 
Wyclif 's  sermons.  He  claims  not  to  have  shared 
Wyclif 's  views  regarding  the  sacraments,  but  this 
is  not  certain.  The  soil  had  been  well  prepared  for 
this  very  doctrine  in  Bohemia.  There  are  reaeoni 
to  suppose  that  Wyclif's  doctrine  of  the  Lordi' 
Supper  had  spread  to  Prague  as  early  as  1399.  It 
gained  an  even  wider  circulation  after  it  had 
been  prohibited  in  1403,  and  Huss  preached 
and  taught  it,  although  it  is  possible  that  he 
simply  repeated  it  without  advocating  it.  But 
the  doctrine  was  seized  eagerly  by  the  radical 
party,  the  Taborites,  who  made  it  the  central 
point  of  their  system. 

The  great  success  of  Huss  in  his  native  country 

was  due  mainly  to  his  unsurpassed  pastoral  acti\it7. 

which  far  excelled  that  of  the  famous 

10.  Source  old  preachers  of  Bohemia.    But  even 
of  His       here  Huss  was  the  docile  pupil  of  the 

Influence.  Englishman.  Huss  himself  put  the 
highest  value  on  the  sermon  and  knew 
how  to  awaken  the  enthusiasm  of  the  masses.  His 
sermons  are  often  inflammatory  as  regards  their 
contents;  he  introduces  his  quarrels  with  his  spirit- 
ual superiors,  criticizes  contemporaneous  events,  or 
appeals  to  his  congregation  as  witness  or  judge- 
It  was  this  bearing  which  multiplied  his  adherents, 
and  thus  he  became  the  true  apostle  of  his  English 
master  without  being  himself  a  theorist  in  theo- 
logical questions.  In  the  art  of  governing  and  lead* 
ing  masses  he  was  unexcelled.  Huss'  warm  friend 
and  devoted  follower,  Jerome  of  Prague  (q.v). 
shared  his  fate,  although  he  did  not  suffer  death 
till  nearly  a  year  later. 
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n.  The  Hussites:  The  arrest  of  PIuss  had  excited 

considerable  resentment  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia. 

In  both  cDUfl tries  the  estates  appealt^d 

1,  Effect  repeatedly  and  urgently  to  Sigismund 
in  Bohemta  to  deUver  Huss.    On  the  arrival  of  the 

of  the  Death  news  of  his  death  disturbances  broke 
of  Hubs,     out  which  were  directed  at  first  againiit 

the  clergy,  especially  against  the 
monks.  Even  the  archbishop  saved  himself  with 
difficulty  from  the  rage  of  the  populace.  In  the 
country  places  conditions  were  not  much  better. 
Everywhere  the  treatment  of  Huss  was  felt  as  a 
disgrace  inflicted  upon  the  whole  country,  and  his 
deiith  was  looked  upon  as  a  criminal  act.  King 
Wenceslaus,  prompted  by  his  grudge  against  Sigis- 
mund, at  first  gave  free  vent  to  his  indignation  at 
the  course  of  events  in  Constance;  and  his  wife 
openly  favored  the  friends  of  Huss.  Pronounced 
Hussites  stood  at  the  head  of  the  government.  A 
league  was  formed  by  certain  lords  who  pledged 
themselves  to  protect  the  free  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  upon  all  their  possessions  and  estates,  and  to 
obey  the  power  of  the  bishops  only  in  case  their 
orders  accorded  with  the  injunctions  of  the  Bible. 
In  disput-ed  points  the  decision  of  the  university 
should  be  resorted  to.  The  entire  Hussite  nobility 
joined  the  league,  and  if  the  king  bad  entered  it^ 
its  resolutions  would  have  received  the  sanction  of 
the  law;  but  he  refused,  and  approached  the  Roman 
Catholic  league  of  lords,  which  was  now  formed, 
the  members  pledging  themselves  to  cling  to  tlie 
king,  the  Roman  Churchy  and  the  Council,  Signs 
of  the  outbreak  of  a  civil  war  began  to  show  them- 
selves. Pope  Martin  V.,  who^  while  still  Cardinal 
Otto  of  Colonna,  Irnd  attacked  Huss  with  relentless 
severity,  energetically  resumes!  the  battle  against 
Hussism  after  the  enactments  of  the  Council  of 
Constance.  He  intended  to  eradicate  completely 
the  doctrine  of  Huss.  For  thm  purpose  the  coopera- 
tion of  King  Wenceslaus  had  to  be  obtained,  la 
1418  Sigismund  succeeded  in  winning  his  brother 
over  to  the  standpoint  of  the  council  by  point ing 
out  the  itievitablenesa  of  a  religious  war  if  the 
heretics  in  Bohemia  found  further  protection. 
Hussite  statesmen  and  army  leaders  had  to  leave 
the  country,  and  Roman  priests  were  reinstituted. 
These  measures  caused  a  general  commotion  which 
hastened  the  death  of  Wenceslaus  by  a  paralytic 
stroke  in  14 ID*     His  heir  was  Sigismund. 

Hussism  Imd  organized  itself  during  the  years 
1416-1419.     From  the  beginning  tw^o  parties  were 

found:  the  closer   adherents  of  Huss 

2,  Two  clung  to  his  standpoint,  leaving  the 
Parties  in  whole  hierarchical  and  liturgical  order 
Bohemia,    of  the  Church  untouched;  the  radical 

party  identifie<l  itself  more  boldly  with 
the  doctrines  of  Wyclif,  shared  his  passionate  hatred 
of  the  monastic  clergy,  and,  like  him,  attempted  to 
lead  the  Church  back  to  its  condition  during  the 
time  of  the  apostles,  which  necessitated  the  removal 
of  the  existing  hierarchy  and  the  secularization  of 
eoolesiastical  possessions.  The  radicals  among  the 
Hussites  sought  to  translate  their  theories  into 
ve&iity;  they  preached  the  fnifftci^mlia  legi^  Christi'— 
only  the  divine  law  fie.,  the  Bible)  is  the  rule  and 
canon  for  man,  and  that  not  only  in  ecclesiastical 


matters,  but  also  in  political  and  civil  matters. 
They  rejected  therefore,  as  early  as  1410,  everything 
that  has  no  basis  in  the  Bible,  as  the  adoration  of 
saints  and  pictures,  fasts,  superfluous  holidays,  the 
oath,  intercession  for  the  dead^  auricular  confession, 
indulgences,  the  sacrament-s  of  confirmation  and 
extreme  unction,  admitted  laymen  and  women  to 
the  preacher's  office,  chose  their  own  priests.  But 
before  everything  they  clung  to  Wyclif 's  doctrine 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  denying  transubstantiation, 
and  this  is  the  principal  point  by  which  they  are 
distinguished  froni  the  moderate  party. 

The  program  of  the  more  conservative  Hussites 
is  contained  in  the  four  articles  of  Prague,  which 

were  agreed  upon  in  July,   1420,  and 

J.  The  Four  promulgated  in  the  Latin,  Czech,  and 

Articles     German   languages:     (1)    Freedom    in 

of  Prague,  preaching;     (2)    communion    in    both 

kinds;  (3)  reduction  of  the  clergy  to 
apostolic  poverty;  (4)  severe  punishment  of  all  open 
sins. 

Tlie  views  of  the  moderate  Hussites  were  repre- 
sented at  the  university  and  among  the  citizens  of 

Prague;     therefore    they   were    called 

4,  Calixtinea  the    Prague    party;     they    w^ere    also 

or  Utra-     called  Calixtines  or  lltraquists,  becau.se 

quists,  and  they  emphasized    the   second   article^ 

Tsborites.    and  the  chalice  tiecame  their  emblem. 

The  radicals  had  their  gathering-place 
in  the  small  town  of  Austie,  on  the  Lusehiu'tjc, 
south  of  Prague.  But  as  the  place  was  not  defen- 
sible, they  founded  a  city  upon  a  neighboring  hill, 
which  they  called  Tabor;  hence  they  were  called 
Tabo rites.  They  comprised  the  essential  force  of 
Huss  ism.  Their  aim  was  to  destroy  the  enemies 
of  the  law  of  God,  and  to  extend  his  kingdom  by 
the  sword.  For  the  former  purpose  they  waged 
bloody  wars,  for  the  second  purpose  they  established 
a  strict  jurisdiction,  inflicting  the  severest  punish- 
nient  not  only  upon  heinous  crimes  like  murder  and 
adultery,  but  also  upon  faults  hke  perjury  and 
usury,  and  tried  to  apply  the  conditions  required 
in  the  bw  of  God  to  the  social  relations  of  the  world. 
The  new^s  of  the  death  of  King  Wenceslana  pro- 
duced the  greatest  commotion  among  the  people  of 

Prague.  A  revolution  swept  over  the 
5-  The  country;  churches  and  monasteries 
Hussite  were  destroyed,  and  tlie  ecclesiastical 
Wan.       possessions  were  seized  by  the  Hussite 

nobility.  Sigismund  could  get  posses- 
sion of  his  kingdom  only  by  the  power  of  arms. 
Martin  V,  called  upon  all  Christians  of  the  Occident 
to  take  up  arms  against  the  Hussites,  and  there 
followed  a  twelve-years*  war  which  was  carried  on 
by  the  Hussites  at  first  defensively,  but  after  1427 
they  assumed  the  offensive.  Apart  from  their 
religious  aims,  they  fought  for  the  national  interests 
of  the  Czechs,  The  moderate  and  radical  parties 
were  united  and  they  not  only  repelled  the  attacks 
of  the  army  of  crusaders,  but  entered  the  neighboring 
countries. 

At  last  their  opponents  were  forced  to  think  of  an 
amiciible  settlement.  A  Bohemian  embassy  was 
invited  to  ap|^>ear  at  the  council  of  Basel.  The 
discussions  b(*gan  on  Jan.  10,  1432,  centering  chiefly 
in  the  four  articles  of  Prague.     No  agreeirent  was 
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arrived  at.    After  repeated   negotiatiomi  between 

Basel  and  Bohemia,  a  Bohemian-Moravian  state 

assembly  in  Prague  accepted  the  Cottv- 

6.  The      padata  of  Prague  on  Nov.  30,  1433. 

Council  of  Communion  in  both  kinds  was  granted 

Basel  and  to  all  who  desired  it,  but  with  the 
Compactata  understanding  that   Christ    was    en- 

of  Prague,  tirely  present  in  each  kind.  Free 
preaching  was  granted  conditionally; 
priests  must  be  approved  and  sent  by  their  supe- 
riors, and  the  power  of  the  bishop  must  be  considered. 
The  article  which  prohibits  the  secular  power  of 
the  clergy  was  almost  reversed.  The  Taborites 
refused  to  conform,  and  the  Calixtines  united  with 
the  Roman  Catholics  and  destroyed  the  Tabor- 
ites in  a  battle  near  Lipan  (May  30,  1434).  From 
that  time  the  Taborites  lose  their  importance.  The 
Compactata  were  confirmed  at  the  state  assembly 
of  Jglau  in  1436  and  received  the  sanction  of  law. 
Thus  the  reconciliation  of  Bohemia  with  Rome  and 
the  Western  Church  was  accomplished,  and  now 
Sigismund  first  obtained  possession  of  the  Bohemian 
crown.  His  reactionary  measures  caused  a  ferment 
in  the  whole  country,  but  he  died  in  1437.  Wyclif's 
doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  was  obnoxious 
to  the  Utraquists,  was  rejected  as  heresy  at  the 
state  assembly  in  Prague  in  1444.  Most  of  the 
Taborites  now  went  over  to  the  party  of  the  Utra- 
quists; the  rest  joined  the  "  Brothers  of  the  Law 
of  Christ ''  (see  Unity  of  the  Brethren;  abo 
Bohemian  Brethren). 

The  Utraquists  had  retained  hardly  an3rthing  of 

the  doctrines  of  Huss  except  communion  in  both 

kinds.     In  1462  Pius  II.  declared  the 

7.  Final  Compactata  null  and  void,  prohibited 
Disappear-  communion  in  both  kinds,  and  ao- 
anceof  the  knowledged  Geoi^ge  of  Podiebrad  as 

Hnnitea.'  king  under  the  condition  that  he  would 
promise  an  unconditional  harmony 
with  the  Roman  Church.  This  he  refused,  but  his 
successor,  King  Vladislaus  II.,  favored  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  proc^^edcd  against  some  zealous  clergy- 
men of  the  Calixtines.  The  troubles  of  the  Utra- 
quists increased  from  year  to  year.  In  1485,  at  the 
diet  of  Kuttcnberg,  an  agreement  between  the 
Roman  Catholics  and  Utraquists  was  obtained 
which  lasted  for  thirty-one  years.  But  it  was  con- 
siderably later,  at  the  diet  of  1512,  that  the  equal 
rights  of  both  religions  were  permanently  estab- 
lished. Luther's  appearance  was  hailed  by  the  Utra- 
quist  clergy,  and  Luther  himself  was  astonished  to 
find  so  many  points  of  agreement  between  the  doc- 
trines of  Huss  and  his  own.  But  not  all  Utraquists 
approved  of  the  German  Reformation;  a  schism 
arose  among  them,  and  many  returned  to  the 
Roman  doctrine,  while  the  better  elements  had  long 
before  joined  the  Unitas  Fratrum.  Under  Maxi- 
milian II.,  the  Bohemian  state  assembly  established 
the  Confessio  Bohemica,  upon  which  Lutherans, 
Reformed,  and  Bohemian  Brethren  agreed.  From 
that  time  Hussism  began  to  die  out;  but  it  was 
completely  eradicated  only  after  the  battle  at  the 
Wliite  Mountain  (Nov.  8,  1620)  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  reaction  which  fundamentally  changed  the 
ecclesiastical  conditions  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia. 

(J.  Loserth.) 


Bibuoorapht:  Ad  edition  of  the  works  whicb  •hell  diitiD> 
guish  between  the  works  of  Huss  *&d  those  of  Wycfif 
which  he  used  and  translated  has  Ions  heen  a  deikka- 
tum;  of  an  ed.  of  the  works  of  Hubs  by  J.  R.  ViKmBk, 
Opera  omnia,  the  foUowinc  have  appeared:  Bxpotiti§ 
deealogi,  ed..  W.  FlaiUians.  Prscue,  1003;  Ot  earp^ 
CkriaH,  ib.  1904;  Z>«  mnowne  Chriati,  ib.  1004;  5«par 
IV,  SenlmHarum,  ed.  W.  Fla}shans  and  W.  Komlnkofs. 
ib.  1006;  Semumu  de  mnetU,  ib.  1007-06;  the  wotkf  in 
Bohemian  were  published  by  K.  J.  Ermen,  Pngne,  1865- 
1868;  other  sources  are  K.  H6fler,  GsKftuACMchrdftr  ir 
htmtiadien  Beweffung  in  Bohmeti,  in  FaniM  rtrum  Aiuiris- 
earum,  3  vok.,  Vienna,  1856-66;  Hittona  tt  siomsMsli 
J.  Hua  atqu0  Hieronymi  FragenMiB,  2  Tols.,  Nurembe^t 
1716;  the  most  ayailable  and  so  far  the  best  soursB  ii 
Documenta  MaoUtri  Johanni*  Hua,  ed.  F.  Psisekf, 
Prague,  1860  (contains  esM]rs  on  the  life  and  teactiinp  of 
Huss);  a  volume  of  LetUrw  attributed  to  John  Hna  hii 
been  edited  with  introduction  and  notes  by  H.  B.  Work- 
man and  R.  M.  Pope,  London,  1004  (the  one  Eng.  trud. 
direct  from  the  originab). 

On  the  life  and  teachings  and  oontemporary  hutoiy 
consult:     J.    Dobneck    (Coehlaeus).    HiH.    BMtmiarm, 
Mains,  1640;   F.  Palack^  GssdUdUs  mm  BStrnm,  5  Toh, 
Prague.  1836-67;    idem,  BeitrAoe  9ur  GetdUeftte  dm  Bnh 
ntenkriegea,  2  vols.,  ib.   1873-74;  F.  P.  E.  Boimonnsnddi 
Bonnechose,    Lea  R^ormateura  avant  la  rifarmt,  Fm 
1846.  Eng.  transl..  New  York,  1844;    J.  A.  von  HeUot 
Hmm  und  Hieronvmua,  Prague,  1853;   G.  L.  Herman.  Jdia 
Huaa,  Dublin.  1854;  A.  Jeep.  Oaraon,  Wid^tu  uad  Hm. 
GOttingen.  1857;   C.  Becker,  Die  beidan  hdkmiaekea  R^cr- 
matoran  und  MOrtyrar,    NSrdlingen,    1858;    J.  Friedriek. 
Die  Lehra  dea  Johann  Hua,  Regensborg,  1862;   £.  L  T. 
Henke,  Johann  Hua  und  die  Synoda  von  ConaUna,  BeriiB, 
1866;   E.  H.  Gillett,  Life  and  Timea  of  John  Hum,  2  vok. 
New  York.  1870;   L.  Krumml,  Johannaa  Hue,  Heidalbefi, 
1870;    W.  Berger,  Johannaa  Hua,  und  K&nig  Sigmaai 
Augriburg.  1871  (a  carefiil  study);    F.  von  Beaold,  Kdai§ 
Sigiamund  und  die  Raieh^meoe  geoan  die  Huaiian.  Z  rok, 
Munich,  1872-76;    idem.  Zw  GaachidOa  dm  HuaUnAam 
ib.  1874;    E  Denis,  Hum  at  la  guerre  daa  Huaeilm,  Am 
1878  (reproduces  Palack^'s  studies);    A.  H.  Wistynr. 
John  Hue,  London,  1882;    G.  V.  Leehler.  Johamm  Hn 
Halle,  1880;    idem,  John  Widif  and  hie  Englieh  Ffam- 
eore,  London,  1884;    J.  Loserth,  Hua  und  Widif,  Vngaa, 
1884,  Eng.  transl..  London,  1884;   D.  Nasmith,  Makert^ 
Modem  Thought,  vol.  I.  New  York,   1802;    K  Mfllkr, 
Kdnig  Sigiamund'e  OelaU  far  Hua,  1806;    H.  R  Woik- 
man,  The  Dawn  of  the  Reformation,  voL  iL.  The  Agt  4 
Hue,  London,  1002;    Neander.  Chrietian  Cftureft.  toL  r. 
passim;    Miiman.  Latin  Chrietianity.  viL  433-606;  Hefele. 
ConciliengeM^idUe,   vol.    viiL    passim;     Pastor,  Popet,  i- 
161-163;  Oeighton,  Papacy,  vols,  i.-ii  (contun  mud)  tsI- 
uabie  matter).     Auegew6hUe  Predigten  of  John  Hue*  wen 
published  by  W.  von  Langsdorff.  Leipsic,  1804.    Goosolt 
the    literature    under  Babel,  Council  or;  CoyerTAXCi; 

COUNCTL  OP. 

HUT  (HUTT),  HAIfS:  A  eader  of  the  Anabap- 
tists; b.  at  Hain,  near  Grimmenthal,  in  Franconia; 
d.  at  Augsburg  Sept.,  1527.  As  an  itinerant  book 
pedler  he  traveled  over  a  lai^  part  of  Gennany 
and  Austria  and  imbibed  radical  ideas.  At  Weissen- 
fels,  probably  in  1524,  he  came  into  contact  with  the 
Anabaptists.  His  tentative  adhesion  to  their  ideas 
and  his  promulgation  of  the  writings  of  Mtm^r 
led  to  his  expulsion  from  Bibra.  He  joined  in  the 
peasant  uprising,  was  with  MOnzer  during  the  battle 
of  Frankenhausen  where  the  peasant  bands  were 
overwhelmed.  At  Pentecost,  1525,  be  appeared  at 
Bibra,  and  sununoned  the  peasants  to  rise  against 
the  authorities.  ExpeUed  once  more,  he  resumed 
his  wandering  life,  and  in  the  simomer  of  1526  was 
finally  won  over  by  Denk  to  the  tenets  of  the  .Ana- 
baptists. He  now  entered  upon  a  tremendously 
active  apostolate.  A  man  of  simple  and  fiery  elo- 
quence, and  of  passionate  convictions,  he  wandered 
through  South  Germany  and  Austria  preaebin& 
baptizing,  and  appointing  apostles  to  cany  on  the 


work.  In  the  mighty  rise  of  the  AimbaptiBt  movies 
ment  in  Bavaria,  Franconia,  Swabia,  and  Austria 
between  1526  and  1528,  his  labors  were  of  primary 
importance.  Around  his  personality,  mysterious 
and  partaking  somewhat  of  the  prophet's,  legend 
gathered.  There  waa  a  popular  belief  that  he  made 
ust  of  a  magic  potion  to  win  men  to  himself,  and  he 
was  repJited  to  be  the  possessor  of  a  book  given  by 
the  Lord  to  the  prophet  Daniel  He  was  personally 
convineed  of  his  divine  mission,  and  regarded  him- 
self  as  the  prophet  sent  to  announce  the  approaching 
end  of  things.  He  presented  a  detailed  scheme  of 
the  final  judgment  and  the  resurrection  and  pro- 
mulgated his  ideas  with  a  vehemence  that  brought 
him  into  conflict  with  the  moderate  Anabaptists. 
Thus  toward  the  end  of  1526,  while  at  Nikolsburg, 
dissension  arose  between  him  and  Htibmaier  A 
disputation  took  place  in  the  presence  of  the  terri- 
torial lord.  Von  Liechtenstein,  in  the  course  of  which 
Hut  is  said  to  have  formiiiated  certain  articles  which, 
in  different  editions  and  under  the  general  designa- 
tion of  the  Nikolsburg  Articles,  played  an  important 
part  in  later  Anabaptist  history.  What  is  certain, 
however,  is  that  Hut,  in  opposition  to  Hub- 
maier,  upheld  idea^  of  aia  extreme  chilbstic  nature 
and  argued  for  the  exemption  of  believers  from 
secular  authority,  and  that  he  was  declared  defeated 
and  forced  to  flee.  [He  insisted  upon  community 
of  goods,  and  asserted  that  Christians  ^should  not 
piiy  taxes  to  the  civil  powers  because  the  money 
might  be  used  in  carnal  warfare,  a.  h.  n.]  Hiib- 
maier  presented  fifty-two  articles  as  emanating  from 
Hut,  the  authorship  of  which  the  latter  denied. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  certain  that  some  of  the  proposi- 
tions, such  as  that  aimouncing  the  advent  of  Christ 
within  two  years  and  the  coming  destruction  of  the 
godless,  were  taught  by  Hut^  while  more  extreme 
statements  like  that  asserting  the  humanity  of 
Christ  were  held  in  circles  with  which  Hut  stood  in 
close  connection.  In  Aug.,  1527.  Hut  came  to  Augs- 
burg to  attend  the  general  assembly  of  Anabaptists. 
He  was  arrested  on  Sept.  15^  and  was  subjected  to 
torture,  confessing,  however,  to  no  more  than  was 
already  known  of  his  teachings.  Anticipating  con- 
viction, he  is  said  to  have  set  fire  to  his  prison  cot 
and  died  of  his  injuries  after  eight  days. 

(A.  HEGL^Ht*)  K.  HOLL. 
Biblioqkapht:  C.  A.  Cornelius,  GeMchichte  den  miin»teriMchtn 
Aufruhrt,  ii.  39  aqq,,  251  aqq..  279  eqq.,  I^ip«ic^  I860; 
J.  £,  Jdrg,  Deuischland  in  der  Hn^olutionsperiode^  pp.  677 
iqq,,  Freiburg,  1851;  F.  Roth,  Auotburffitchm  Beforma- 
tiim9ff9achickle,  pp.  199  «qq.,  Mimich,  1881;  A.  Nicolodoni, 
Johann  Bunderlin,  Berlin,  1893.  C.  Meyer,  in  ZKG,  x\i 
(18031.  248  sqq.;  A.  H.  Newman.  Hitt.  of  AnHpedobap- 
ti9m,  pp.  151-219,  Fhiladdphia,  1897. 

HUTCHINSOR,  A1?NE.    See  ANrmoMiAKiSM  and 
ANTLvoMrvN  Controversies,  II,  2. 

HUTCHmSON,  JOHW :  Enghsh  theological  writer; 
b.  at  Spennithome  (36  m.  w.n.w*  of  York),  York- 
thire,  1674;  d.  in  London  Aug.  28,  1737.  Such 
education  as  he  had  he  received  chiefly  from  a 
gentleinan  who  Imlged  in  his  father's  house.  He 
served  as  steward  in  several  families,  being  last 
employed  in  this  capacity  in  the  household  of  the 
duke  of  Somerset,  who  secured  f«r  him  a  sinecure 
E>rth  £200  a  year  to  enable  him  to  write  an  ed- 
ition of  hia  system.     Hutchinson's  best  known 


work  is  Mose$'  PHncipia  (2  part<^,  Londou,  1724- 
1727),  in  which  he  defended  what  he  considered  the 
Mosaic  cosmogony  and  attempted  to  refute  Newton's 
theory  of  gravitation.  He  interpreted  the  Bible 
mystically,  and  regarded  it  as  the  infallible  source 
of  alJ  true  religion,  philosophy,  and  science.  He 
maintained  that  the  original  Hebrew,  when  read 
without  points^  would  confirm  his  teachings.  At 
one  time  his  writings  exerted  considerable  influence, 
and  his  followers,  who  were  called  Hutchinsonians^ 
included  such  men  as  Duncan  Forbes,  John  Park- 
hurst,  George  Horne,  and  William  Jones  of  Nayland, 
His  Philosophiml  and  Theological  Works  were  edited 
by  two  of  his  disciples,  Robert  Spearman  and  Julius 
Bate  (12  vols.,  London,  1748;  SupplemenL  1765)/ 
There  is  an  Abstract  from  the  Works  of  J  Ihd^^Jiimon 
(Edinburgh,  1753)i  wMch  has  been  attributed  to 
Home. 

Bibliograpbt:  Tlie  Life,  by  R,  Sp«ftrm&ik,  is  prefixed  to  the 
etipplemeDtfU-y  voJ.  of  the  Warkt,  ni  Hup.:  John  Nicbola, 
Littrary  AnecdoieM  of  the  ISik  Ctnturu*  L  421-422,  ill.  154, 
9  void.,  London.  1812^15;  L.  Htcphen,  Hist,  of  EngliMh 
Thot^ht  in  the  I8ih  Century,  K  38»-3fil,  ib.  1880;  DNB, 
xjEviu.  342-343. 

HUTTEII,  hut't^n,  ULRICH  VON:  Knight,  hu- 
manist,  and  popular  writer;  b.  at  the  castle  of  Steck- 
elberg,  near  Fulda,  in  Franconia,  Apr.  21,  14S8;  d. 
on  the  island  of  Ufnau,  in  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  Aug, 
(or  Sept.),  1523.  He  descended  from  a  noble 
Prankish  family,  and  was  placed  in  the  abbey  of 
Fulda  at  the  age  of  eleven,  but  after  six  years  he 
fled  from  Fulda  and  broke  with  his  father.  Im- 
pelled by  a  glowing  zeal  for  education  and  culture, 
the  knight  entered  the  University  of  Cologne  and 
becAme  a  humanist  and  classical  scholar..  He  then 
studied  in  Italy,  the  Bculah  of  the  humanists.  Dur- 
ing a  temporary  eojotim  in  Germany  he  came  for- 
ward as  the  avenger  of  his  family  against  Duke 
Ulrich  of  Wurttemberg^  who  had  assasBinated  Hans 
von  Hut  ten,  the  head  of  the  Hutten  family,  and  in  a 
number  of  satirical  pamphlets  depicted  the  duke 
as  a  monster  and  tyrant.  In  1517  he  settled  per- 
manently in  Germany,  and  immediately  took  part 
in  the  struggles  of  the  time;  the  great  aim  of  his 
life  was  to  free  Germany  from  the  yoke  under  which 
it  was  held  by  the  pope  and  the  Curia,  and  for  this 
cause  he  wrote  and  fought  with  great  valor.  He 
took  the  part  of  Joliann  Reuchlin  (qv.),  contributed 
money  for  the  publication  of  the  Ejmtolm  obscurorum 
mronim  (q.v.),  and  published  satirical  dialogues. 
His  poetical  achievements  induced  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian to  crown  him  with  the  laurel  (1517).  Then 
Hutten  served  at  the  court  of  Archbishop  Albert  of 
Mainz.  His  eyes  were  first  opened  to  the  real  im- 
portance of  the  Reformation  at  the  disputation  at 
Leipsic  in  1 5 1 9.  Thenoef ort  h  hia  only  aim  was  to  aid 
Luther  in  his  struggle  to  deliver  Germany  from  the 
Roman  yoke.  He  demanded  a  restriction  of  fjapal 
rights  in  Rome  as  well  as  in  Germany,  a  reduction  of 
the  number  of  ecclesiastics,  and  an  abolition  of  the 
monasteries.  Instead  of  benefice-hunters  pious  men 
ehould  administer  the  spiritual  ofSces.  From  the 
emoluments  of  prebends  and  monasteries  and  from 
annats,  a  fund  should  be  e.ntabli.shed  for  the  foniui- 
tion  of  a  standing  army  of  knights  and  common 
soldiers   {Landsknechi€)t  for  the  protection  of  the 
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empire,  as  a  oounterbalanoe  against  the  habitual 
appeal  to  the  support  of  the  pope. 

The  motive  power  of  Hutten's  plans  was  political 
and  social  rather  than  religious,  and  he  lacked  a 
deep  understanding  of  the  religious  side  of  Luther. 
This  does  not  exclude,  however,  a  mutual  influence, 
riiuther  undoubtedly  received  an  impulse  from 
Hutten's  edition  of  the  famous  work  of  Lorenso 
Valla  on  the  donation  of  Constantine  (1518)  and 
from  his  R6mx9che  DreifaUigkeit  (1519);  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  Hutten  owed  a  great  deal  more 
to  the  theologian,  especially  the  Biblical  and  Evan- 
gelical atmosphere  of  his  later  productions  and  his 
decision  to  address  the  masses  in  their  mother 
tongue.  After  Rome  had  demanded  the  arrest  and 
extradition  of  Hutten,  he  found  a  refuge  at  the 
castle  of  Frans  von  Sickingen(1520).  In  his  writings 
his  language  became  more  threatening  and  inflam- 
matory. Hope  that  the  emperor  would  relax  toward 
the  Reformation  was  destroyed  by  the  Diet  of 
Worms.  Without  trial  Hutten  was  put  under  the 
ban  and  compelled  to  leave  the  security  of  Sick- 
ingen's  castle.  He  tried  to  uphold  his  friends,  who 
were  on  the  point  of  forsaking  his  cause,  but  the 
days  of  his  glory  had  gone,  and  his  efforts  had 
failed  of  tangible  results.  His  great  plans  of  uniting 
the  German  nobility  and  free  cities  against  the 
princes,  and  of  eliminating  all  bene  floe-hunters  from 
spiritual  offices  miscarried  completely.  He  sought 
refuge  in  Schlettstadt,  Basel,  and  MUhlhausen,  but 
none  of  these  cities  tolerated  him.  Robbed  of  his 
fortune,  and  suffering  from  illness,  he  finally  came 
to  Zurich,  where  Zwingli  took  care  of  him  until  his 
early  death.  (H.  Ulmann.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Hii  Op^ra  wen  ooU«eted  by  £.  Bdckiog. 
5  and  2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1859-70.  On  his  German  writings 
consult  S.  Siamatolski,  Ulrieh$  von  HuUen  (Uutache  Sekrif- 
ten,  Strasburc.  1891.  For  his  life  consult:  D.  Strauss,  Ul- 
rich  von  Hutten,  Leipsic,  1871,  Eng.  tranal.,  abridged  Lon- 
don, 1874;  P.  Bayle,  Dictionary  HiBtorical  and  Critiecd, 
pp.  539-541,  London.  1735;  ADB,  vol.  xiii.;  J.  Deckert, 
Ulrich  von  HutUna  I.>eben  und  Wirken.  Vienna.  1901;  S.  M. 
Jackson,  Huldreich  Ztotngli.  pp.  213-220,  New  York,  1903. 

HUTTER,  ELIAS:  German  Biblical  scholar;  b. 
at  Gdrlitz  1553;  d.  in  Augsburg  or  Frankfort 
between  1605  and  1609.  He  devoted  himself  to 
Oriental  languages  as  a  student  at  Jena  and  univer- 
sity teacher  at  Leipsic;  in  1579  he  taught  Hebrew 
to  the  elector  Augustus  of  Saxony.  He  gave  hb  life 
wit(i  self-sacrificing  industry  to  the  issuing  of  Holy 
Scripture.  The  first  product  of  these  labors  was  a 
Hebrew  Bible  (1587),  which  was  later  incorporated 
in  the  "  Hamburg  Polyglot  "  (see  Bibles,  Poly- 
glot, v.).  After  several  unsuccessful  attempts  he 
produced,  at  Nuremberg  (1599),  the  Old  Testament 
as  far  as  the  Book  of  Ruth  in  six  languages,  giving 
in  five  columns  the  Chaldee,  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin, 
and  German  versions,  while  the  sixth  column  pre- 
sented either  the  Low  German,  French,  Italian,  or 
Slavic  text.  In  the  same  year  the  New  Testament 
followed  in  twelve  languages,  and  in  1602,  the 
Psalter,  in  quaxiruple  translations,  the  whole  con- 
stituting the  "  Nuremberg  Polyglot  "  (see  Bibles, 
Polyglot,  V.).  He  also  issued  the  Prophets  in 
twelve,  and  the  Gospels  in  four  languages.  Owing 
to  Hutter's  arbitrary  treatment  of  the  text,  these 
issues  are  no  longer  important.   Their  contemporary 


success  fell  short  of  his  indefatigable  efforts,  even 
though  he  enjoyed  plenty  of  powerful  patronage. 
In  1600  Charles  IX.  of  Sweden  applied  to  him  to 
produce  a  Swedish  Bible.  As  pedagogical  reformer, 
Hutter  exerted  himself  to  foimd  a  school  of  kn- 
guages  at  Nuremberg,  where  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin, 
and  German  should  be  learned  within  four  yean— 
a  thing  at  that  time  without  precedent  in  any 
school  or  university.  One  of  his  precious  posseanou 
was  the  manuscript  of  Melanchthon's  Loci  0011- 
mufiec.  Gbobo  MCllex. 

Bibuookaprt:  Un$€kiMi09  NaehriekUnwmatUuwiditam 
theologitchen  Sad^sn,  pp.  302-400.  680-683.  L«p«e.  IHC; 
O.  A.  Will.  NUmbergtr  (MekrtmUiikan,  it  213,  tl  147. 
8  Tola..  Nuzvmberi.  1765-1808;  J.  G.  Waleh.  BibbiiAM 
thmtlogiea  mUcta,  iv.  8.  36  sqq..  JenA.  1766;  J.  B.  Okin, 
inirodueHon  hiatoriqtu  et  erUiqtu  cnix  Uvrm  d§  FA.  d  in 
N,  T..  I  226  sqq.,  Parii,  1830;   ADB,  xiiL  476-470i 

HUTTER  (HUTTERUS),  LBONHARD:  German 
Lutheran;  b.  at  Hellingen  (near  Blaubeuren,  10  m. 
w.n.w.  of  Uhn),  WQrttemberg,  Jan.,  1563;  d.  at 
Wittenberg  Oct.  23,  1616.  He  studied  at  the  uni- 
versities  of  Strasburg,  Leipsic,  Heidelberg,  and  Jena, 
took  his  doctorate  in  theology  at  Jena  in  1594,  and 
became  professor  of  theology  at  Wittenberg  in  1^ 
After  the  reiterated  overthrow  of  the  PhilippiBts  in 
electoral  Saxony  in  1574  and  1591,  the  Univenity 
of  Wittenberg  took  the  first  rank  as  a  school  oi 
Lutheran  orthodoxy,  and  Hutter  was  the  most 
orthodox  of  the  orthodox  Lutherans.  He  has  been 
regarded  as  the  prototype  of  orthodox  Lutheran 
dogmatics  and  polemics.  No  one  has  confined  him- 
self more  strictly  within  the  borders  of  the  Lu- 
theran doctrine  as  authorised  and  fonnulated  by 
the  Church;  no  one  has  adhered  with  greater  faith- 
fulness not  only  to  the  spirit,  but  to  the  letter  of 
the  Lutheran  symbols,  especially  of  the  Formula  of 
Concord,  to  which  he  ascribed  almost  the  character 
of  inspiration.  He  did  not  recognise  a  developing 
dogmatics;  for  him  dogma  was  fixed  and  crystal- 
lized, and  he  considered  it  as  the  objective  norm 
against  all  attacks  of  other  churches  and  sects. 

Hutter's  literary  activity  is  almost  entirely  coo- 
fined  to  the  two  sciences  which  at  his  time  formed 
the  gist  of  theological  encyclopedia— dogmatics  and 
polemics.  His  earliest  writings  were  devoted  to  the 
explanation  and  defense  of  the  Lutheran  symbols, 
e.g.  his  Analysis  methodica  articulcrum  Confemm* 
Augustatus  eU.  (Wittenberg,  1594),  his  ColUgim 
theologicum  sive  xl  disputaiicnes  de  artieidis  Confe*- 
sionis  Augustatus  et  libri  Christiana  Concordia  (1610)i 
and  especially  his  extensive  commentary  on  the 
Book  of  Concord  entitled  Libri  Christiana  Concordi(B 
explicatio  plana  et  perspicua  (1608).  But  his  prin- 
cipal work  is  his  Compendium  looorum  theologicantm 
ex  Scriptura  Sacra  et  libro  Concordia  coUedum  (1610 
and  often) .  It  owes  its  origin  to  the  order  of  Elector 
Christian  II.  requesting  the  Wittenberg  faculty  to 
write  a  simple  and  clear  compendium  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  Formula  of  Concord.  This  new 
book  was  to  take  its  place  as  the  official  text-book 
in  the  learned  institutions  of  Saxony.  It  consists 
of  thirty-four  locx  following  in  the  main  Meianch- 
thon's  order  and  method,  and  is  arranged  in  cate- 
chetical form,  the  questions  and  answers  being 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  three  different  stages  of 
pupils.    As  far  as  possible,  the  Lutheran  doctrine 
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is  set  forth  in  the  \*ery  words  of  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession and  the  Formula  of  Concord.  Besides 
translations  of  the  work  into  various  modern 
languages^  there  appeared  many  commentaries^ 
CompilationH,  and  enlarged  editions.  Hutt«r*s 
other  important  work»  entitled  Loci  communes 
theotogici  (1619),  is  an  enlargement  of  the  com- 
pendium. In  his  polemical  writings  Hutter  at- 
tacked  the  Calvin  is  t-s  and  Roman  Cat  ho  lias  and 
ail  tendency  to  harmonbe  the  two  Protestant 
confessions.  Against  the  irenical  efforts  of  the 
Heidelberg  theologian,  David  Parens,  he  wrote 
Irenicum  vere  ckriiUtanum  (1616),  and  against  the 
Calvinista  he  addressed  his  CalmmMa  Aulico- 
Politiau  (1610).  When  the  Formula  of  Concord 
was  attacked  by  Rudolf  Hospinianus  in  a  treatise 
entitJed  Concordia  ducora  (Zurich,  1607),  Hutt«r 
replied  w*ith  his  Concordia  concors  d^  origine  et  pro- 
gressu  Formulm  ConcordicB  eccUsiarum  Auguatana; 
Con/easi^nis  (1614),  In  the  same  way  he  defended 
the  Lutheran  Church  against  Roman  Catholic  op- 
pooenta  such  as  Bella rmine,  Gretser,  and  others, 

(Johannes  Kunze,) 

Bt&UOQRAt>t}T:  H.  Witte,  Afenwria  dieoi^tfiorum  nogtri  teculir 
Frankfort,  1674;  F.  Jani,  De  L.  Huttero  riusque  compen- 
rfU»  Leipiuc.  1727;  A,  WeycrmaiiD,  Nachrichten  von  Otlekr- 
ten  ...  au*  Vim.  pp.  343-355.  Ulm,  17»8;  C.  A.  Hjiw. 
HuUerua  rtdivivuM,  oder  Doamaiik  der  rvanottiMch-tutheri- 
K^tn  Kirche,  LeipAic,  1S39;  A.  G,  Hoffmann,  in  Erach 
and  Oniber,  En^^u^top^die,  Ih,  xiii.  222-229;  W  Gaaa. 
rfer  protesiantUchen  Dofjmatik,  u  251-25fl*.  ller- 
18M;  G.  Frank,  Genchirhte  dtr  prvlt9tanti»chen  Theo- 
L  330-332,  l>eipaic,  1862. 

HUTTON,  AUTHUR  WOLLASTOH:  Church  of 
England;  b.  at  Spridlington  (28  m,  s.  of  Hull), 
Lincolnshire^  Sept.  5,  1848.  He  was  educated  at 
Exeter  College,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1871).  and  waa 
ordered  deacon  in  1871  and  ordained  priest  in  1872. 
He  was  curate  of  St.  Barnabas,  Oxfortl,  from  1871 
to  1873,  when  he  succeeded  his  father  as  rector  of 
SpridUngton.  In  1876  ho  was  received  into  the 
communion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  by  John 
Henry  Nei^Tiian.  He  was  then  a  member  of  the 
Birmingliam  Oratory  until  1883,  in  close  associtition 
with  the  cardinal.  He  was  librarian  of  the  National 
Liberal  Club  from  its  foundation  in  1887  to  1899, 
He  returned  to  the  Church  of  England  in  1898, 
became  rector  of  Easthope,  Shropshire,  in  1899, 
curate  of  St.  Luke's,  Richmond,  in  1901,  and  rector 
of  St.  Mary-le-Bow,  Cheaps  id  e,  London,  in  1903. 
In  theology  he  is  a  liberal  Evangelical  His  writings 
include:  Our  Position  as  Catholics  in  the  Church  of 
England  (London,  1872);  The  Anglican  Ministry 
(1879);  Cardinal  2\fanning  (1892);  Eccksia  diacens 
(1904);  Bur/ord  Papers  (1905);  The  Church  and 
ihe  Barbarians  (1906);  and  William  Stuhba  (1906). 
He  edited  8.  R.  Maitbnd^s  Essays  on  Subjects 
wiih  the  Reformation  in  England  {IH9Q) ;  J. 
!jf.  Newman's  Live^  of  the  English  Saints  (2  vols., 
1900);    and  J.  Tauler's  The  Inner  Way  1901). 

HUTTOIf,  WILLIAM  HOLDEIT:  Church  of  Eng- 
land;  b.  at  Gate  Burton,  Lincolnshire,  May  24,  ISm. 
He  studied  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford  (B.A., 
1882),  and  in  1884  became  a  fellow  and  tutor  of  St. 
John's  College,  Oxford.  He  was  Birkbeck  Lecturer 
in  ecclesiastical  history  at  Trinity  College^  Cam- 


Bishop  Compton  of  Ely  from  1896  to  1905,  also 
Bampton  Lecturer  in  1903,  and  select  preacher  at 
Oxford  (1898-1900),  Dublin  (1903),  and  Cafnbridge 
(1905),  He  became  curator  of  the  Indian  Institute, 
Oxford,  in  1900.  His  publications  include  The 
PoliHcal  Disturbances  which  Accompanied  the  Early 
Period  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany  (London, 
1881);  The  Misrule  of  Henry  IIL  {1SS7);  Simon  de 
Mont/ort  (1888);  Marquess  WeUesley  (1893);  Sir 
Thomas  More  (1895);  William  Laud  (1895);  King 
and  Baronage  (1895);  Phitip  Augustus  (1896); 
Hampton  Court  (1896);  The  Church  of  the  Sixth 
Century  (1897);  History  of  St,  John  Baptist  College, 
Oxford  (1898) ;  A  Short  History  of  the  Church  in  Great 
Bntain  (1899);  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  (1899); 
Constantinople  (1900);  Injluence  of  Christianity 
upon  National  Character  lUastratcd  by  Lives  and 
Legends  of  the  English  Saints  (Bampton  lectures, 
1 903) ;  The  English  ChurcK  1 625-1 7 1 4  ( 1 903) ;  and 
By  Thames  and  Cotsu^old  (1903).  He  edited  LeUers 
of  Bishop  Stubbs  (London,  1904),  and  The  Burford 
Letters  (1905). 

HYACmTH,  FATHER,     See  Loyson,  Charleb. 

HYDE,  THOMAS:  English  Orientalist;  b.  at 
BiUingsley  (20  m.  s.e,  of  Shrewsbury),  Shropshire, 
June  29,  1636;  d,  at  Oxford  Feb.  18.  1703,  He 
studied  Oriental  languages  under  his  father,  and  in 
his  sixteenth  year  entered  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. A  year  later  he  was  invited  to  London  to 
assist  Brian  Walton  on  his  Polyglot.  He  corrected 
the  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Syriac  versions,  transcribed 
into  Persic  characters  the  Persian  translation  of 
the  Pentateuch,  which  had  been  printed  in  Hebrew 
characters  at  ConBtantinople,  and  appended  a  Latin 
version  of  his  own.  In  1658  he  entered  Queen's 
College,  Oxford  {M.A.,  1659;  D.D.,  1682),  where, 
in  the  same  year,  he  became  reader  in  Hebrew. 
In  1659  he  was  appointed  under-keeper  of  the 
Bodleian  Library,  and  from  1665  to  1701  he  was 
librarian-in-chief.  In  1666  he  was  made  prebendary 
of  Salisbury  Cathedral^  and  in  1773  arcJideaeon  of 
Gloucester.  He  became  Laudian  professor  of  Arabic 
at  Oxford  in  1691,  and  regius  professor  of  Hebrew 
and  canon  of  Christ  Church  in  1697.  Under  Charles 
H.,  James  IL,  and  William  III.,  he  waa  interpreter 
and  secretary  in  Oriental  languages  to  the  govern- 
ment. His  principal  work  is  the  Historia  religionis 
veterum  Persarum  (Oxford,  1700;  2d  ed.  by  T.  Hunt, 
1760),  which  was  the  first  attempt  at  a  scholarly 
treatment  of  the  subject.  Other  writings  were 
collectecl  by  Gregory  SharT>e  and  published,  with 
a  Vita,  under  the  title  Syntagma  dessertationum 
(2  vols.,  1667). 
Bibliograprt:    A.  k  Wood,  Athena  OxjanitnutM^  ed.  P.  DltM, 

jy.  622-627,  Loudon.  1820;    DNB,  xrviii.  401-402 

HYDE,  WILLIAM  DE  WITT:  American  Congre- 
gationalist;  b.  at  Winchendoo,  Mass.,  Sept,  23,  1858* 
He  was  educated  at  Harvard  (A.B.,  1879),  Union 
Theological  Seminary  (1879--80),  and  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
1882.  After  a  piistomte  of  two  ye^rs  at  Paterson, 
N.  J.,  he  became  president  of  Bowdoin  College  in 
1885.  He  has  written  Practical  Ethics  (New  York, 
1892);  Social  Theoloyy  (1895);  Practical  Idealism 
(1897);    The  Ev<4utifm  qf  a  College  Student  (1898); 
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Ood'8  Education  of  Man  (Boston,  1899);  The  AH 
qf  0pHmi9m  (New  York,  1900);  School  Speaker  and 
Reader  (Boston,  1900);  The  Cardinal  Virtues  (New 
York,  1901);  Jeeue'  Way  (Boston,  1902);  The  New 
Ethice  (New  York,  1903);  From  Epicwrue  to  Chritt 
(1904) ;  and  Abba  Father;  or  the  Religion  of  Every 
Day  Life  (1908). 

HYDROPARASTATJB  (AQUARU):  A  sect  that 
used  water  instead  of  wine  in  the  Lord's  Supper. 
They  were  named  in  three  edicts  of  the  Codex 
Theodoeianue  (lib.  xvi.  6,  7,  9  and  11)  in  connection 
with  the  Manicheans,  and  were  also  called  Encratita, 
Apotaditct  and  Saccophori.  Theodoret  {MPG, 
Izzxiii.  369)  associated  them  with  the  Encratites 
as  adherents  of  Tatian  (cf.  Chrysostom,  MPG,  liii. 
740;  Philastrius,  Hcer.  Ixzvii.;  Augustine,  Hoer, 
Ixiv.;  PrsBdestinatus,  Har.  bdv.).  The  existence 
of  the  sect  in  earlier  centuries  is  not  attested,  al- 
though, undoubtedly,  at  a  still  earlier  date  than 
that  of  the  Aquarians,  encratistic  tendencies  might 
well  have  led  to  the  disuse  of  conmiunion  wine.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  practise  which  Cyprian  censiued 
(ANF,  V.  369),  of  administering  bread  and  water 


at  communion,  was  not  encratistic,  but  founded  oo 
the  fear  that  by  the  use  of  wine  in  the  early  morning, 
people  might  betray  themselveB  to  be  Christians. 

G.  EBtGEB. 
Bibuooeapht:  F.  Ckbrol,  DieHonmain  d^mrtk6ologi»  eftn^ 
titnne,  part  ix.  2648-64  (exhausthre);  DCB,  iu.  183;  Sdnfl, 
ChriMtian  Church,  it  406;  Kurto,  Churdk  Hillary,  L  11«. 
New  York,  1889;  A.  ScbeiwUer.  Die  BUmenie  der  Ewkf 
riMtU  in  den  «r«ien  drti  Jahrhumierten,  Ifjuna,  1903. 

HTGimiS,  hi-joi^nus:  A  bishop  of  Rome  in  the 
second  century.  In  the  oldest  lists  his  name  stands 
eighth,  between  Telesphorus  and  Anicetus,  and  hii 
episcopate  is  assigned  to  the  years  136-10.  But 
no  dependence  can  be  placed  on  the  chronokigical 
data  in  this  case.  All  that  is  definitely  known  of 
him  is  that  he  was  a  prominent  member  of  the 
college  of  presbyters  in  Rome  before  the  middk  of 
the  second  century.  (A.  Hauck.) 

BiBUOomAFBT:  Sources  are:  IreiuBua,  Hmr.  iiL  3;  Euielm 
HiMt.  0ecl.,  iv.  10.  11,  V.  6;  Libmr  ponHfUalU,  ed.  DudiMDe, 
i  131.  PariB,  1886.  ed.  Mommsen,  in  MGH,  0ml.  pnL 
Rom,,  I  (1898).  13.  234.  Consult:  ASB,  Jan.  L  666;  R. 
A.  Lipsius,  ChronoloQie  der  r6wMdten  Bieehdft,  pp.  lA 
sqq..  Kiel,  1869;  Hamack,  Oeeehiehie,  it  1.  pp.  144  an.; 
Bower.  Popes,  i.  11-12;  DCB,  iii  184;  JCL,  ri  616-617. 


HTMNOLOGT. 

Individual  Hymnists  (|  3). 
VI.  German  Hymns. 

The  Reformation  Period  (§1). 
Sinoe  the  Reformation  (|  2). 
VII.  French  Hymns. 
VIII.  Scandinavian  Hymns. 

Danish  Productions  (i  1). 
Norway  and  Sweden  (|  2). 


I.  Introduction. 

Definitions  and  Terms  (|  1). 

General  Survey  (|  2). 
II.  Hebrew  Hymns. 
III.  Early  Christian  Hymns. 
TV.  HymnM  of  the  Eastern  Church. 
V.  Hymns  of  the  Latin  Churoh. 

The  Earlier  Period  (i  1). 

The  Middle  Ases  (i  2). 

I.  Introduction:  A  hymn  is  a  spiritual  meditation 
in  rhythmical  prose  or  in  verse,  the  chief  constituents 

of  which  are  praise  and  prayer  to  God. 

I.  Definitions  It  is  the  conununion  of  the  soul  with 

and  Terms.  God.     The  modem  conception  of  a 

hymn  is,  therefore,  larger  than  that  of 
Augustine,  who  says:  **  [A  hymn]  is  a  song  with 
praise  of  God.  If  thou  praisest  God  and  singest  not, 
thou  utterest  no  hymn;  if  thou  singest  and  praisest 
not  God,  thou  utterest  no  hymn;  if  thou  praisest 
aught  else,  .  .  .  although  thou  singest  and  praisest, 
thou  utterest  no  hymn.  A  hymn,  then,  containeth 
these  three  things,  song,  and  praise,  and  that  of 
God  "  (on  Ps.  cxlix.;  NPNF,  1st  ser.,  viii.  677). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches, 
differing  here  from  the  Protestant  churches,  include 
among  hymns  metrical  songs  to  Mary  and  the  saints. 
The  writers  of  the  New  Testament  employ  three 
terms,  pealmoSy  hymnoa,  and  odS  pneumcUike  (Eph. 
V.  19;  Col.  iii.  16).  The  word  hymnos  was  conunon 
to  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  sang  songs  to  their 
divinities  and  in  honor  of  men  of  renown.  The 
poems  of  Homer  contain  such  hymns,  and  Hesiod 
represents  the  Muses  as  singing  hymns  to  the  gods. 
Pindar  calls  his  odes  hjmins.  Egyptian  literature 
also  contains  hjrmns,  one  of  the  most  noted  of  which, 
to  the  rising  and  setting  sun,  is  found  in  the  Book 
of  the  Dead  (chap,  cxxv.;  cf.  P.  le  Page  Renouf, 
Lectures  on  the  Origin  and  Growth  of  Religion,  as 
Illustrated  by  the  Religion  of  Ancient  Egypt,  London, 
1880).  Paul,  on  Mars  Hill,  quoted  from  a  hymn 
of  Aratus  of  Cilicia  (third  century  B.C.)  the  words 


IX.  English  Hymns. 

Before  the  Reformation  (f  1). 
The  Psalters  (|  2). 
The  Rise  of  the  HymnsJs  (1 3). 
Individual  Hymnists  (|  4). 
Reoent  Hymnolocy  (i  Sy. 
X  American  Hymns. 

General  Description  (i  1). 
Individual  Hymnists  (f  2). 

"  for  we  are  also  his  ofifspring  "  (Acts  xviL  28). 
The  Christian  hymn  dififers  from  the  hymn  of 
heathen  antiquity  in  its  spirit  and  object  of  wo^ 
ship,  but  not  necessarily  in  form.  It  is  addmsed 
to  God,  or  to  one  of  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity, 
and  admits  nothing  unchaste. 

Hynms  from  the  earliest  time  have  been  an  im- 
portant element  in  the  services  of  the  sanctuary, 
and  in  all  periods  have  contributed  to 
2.  General  the  piety  of  the  Church.  The  Old  and 
Survey,  the  New  Testament  frequently  repre- 
sent the  heavenly  bodies  and  the 
heavenly  hosts  as  praising  God  (Job  xzx^iii.  "; 
Isa.  vi.  3;  Rev.  v.  9  sqq.),  while  the  best  periods  of 
both  Hebrew  and  Christian  history  expressed  relig- 
ious fervor  in  sacred  song  (cf.  Acts  xvi.  25).  In 
the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  from  the  sixth  cen- 
tury on,  the  singing  of  hymns  was  confined  to  the 
churches  and  convents,  and  in  the  churcbea  was 
restricted  to  the  clergy,  though  in  Germany  the 
congregation  sang  the  Leisen — certain  hymns  closing 
with  the  Kyrie  eleison.  The  Flagellants  of  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  sang  hymns  in 
the  Latin  or  in  the  vernacular  (see  Flagellation'* 
Flagellants),  while  the  English  Lollards  of  the 
fourteenth  century  and  the  Bohemian  Hussites  of 
the  fifteenth  century  revived  the  popular  use  of 
sacred  song.  The  Reformation  reintroduced  con- 
gregational singing  in  worship.  The  English  revival 
of  the  eighteenth  century  was  marked  by  a  gT»^ 
impulse  to  the  composition  of  hymns,  in  which 
members  of  the  national  church  (Toplady,  Newton. 
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,tid  others)  vied  with  the  leaders  of  the  Methodist 
lOveroent.      Hymns    "  have    consoled     the    Bad, 
checked  the  joyful,  subdued  the  enraged,  refreshed 
[the  poor  **  (Nicetius  of  Treves^  De  pmlmodiis  bono). 
They  have  been  on  the  tongues  of  tx'lievera  iu  the 
first  ardor  of  their  faith,  and  have  ascended  as  the 
fervitl  utterance  of  martyrs  at  the  stake.    They 
the   common   heritage  of  believers,   and   bind 
together  all  ages.     In   them  denominational  dis- 
tinctions  are   effaced.     The   h^Tnna   of   Ambrose, 
k  John    of   Damascus,   Luther,   Tersteegen,   Wesley, 
Toplfldy,  Mublenberg,  and  Newman  stand  side  by 
side  in  the  hymn-booksj  consentient  in  praise  of 
the  one  God  and  in  love  for  the  one  Savior.     For 
liyTnii  tunes,  see  Musrr,  Sacked;  see  the  sketches 
of   prominent  hymn -writers,  etc. 
'      IL  Hebrew   Hymns;  Hebrew   psahnody   had   an 
early  origin.    The  songs  of  Miriam,  Mosea,  Debomhj 
and  Hannah  (Ex.  xv.;    Dent,  xxxii.;    Judges  v.; 
I  Sam.  ii,  1-10)  are  sacred  poeras  full  of  sublime 
imagery  and  inspired   with  a  fervif!  devotion  to 
Yahweh,    The  Book  of  Psahns  is  the  best  of  hymn- 
books,  and  in  all  ages  of  the  Christian  Church  it  has 
been  a  living  founlam  of  devotion  and  praise.    See 
c  FsAUkis,    Book    of  ;     Psalmody  ;    and    HEeREW 
[Laiiguagb  and  Literature,   III. 
'      ni.  Early  Christian  Hymns:  From  the  threshold 
of   the    Chrii^tian    dispensation    have    come   down 
k  hymns  which  are  known  generally  by  their  Latin 
iitlosj  usually  derived  from  the  first  words  in  the 
•Latin  versions.    These  are  the  AMagnificai  of  Mary 
(Luke  i.  46-55),  the  Ben^dtdus  of  Zacharias  (Luke 
,i.  68-79)^  and  the  Nunc  dimitti^  of  Simeon  (Luke 
ii.  29-32).    Other  parts  of  the  New  Testament  sug- 
gest  by  their   form   tlmt   they  are   fragments   of 
hymns  (Acts  iv.  24-30;    Eph.  v.  14;   I  Tim.  iii.  16; 
James  L  17;   Rev.  xv.  3),    At  the  iustittition  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  (Matt.  xxvi.  30),  Jesus  and  his  dis- 
ciples sang  a  hymn,  possibly  a  part  of  the  Hatlel 
(q.v.;  cf,  C,  A,  Briggs,  Commenfany  on  .  .  ,  Psalms, 
i,.  New  York,  19€6,  pp.  Ixxviii-bctix),     Christians 
of  the  Apostolic  Age  used  hymns  as  a  means  of 
edification  (I  Cor.  xiv,  26;   Eph.  v.  19;  CoL  iii.  16), 
It  seems  probable  that  in  the  public  assembly  the 
I  hymn,  like  prophecy  and  preaching,  was  sometimes 
I  the  spontaneous  product  of  the  moment  (I  Cor. 
*  xiv.  26).    From  the  sub-apostohc  age  testimony  to 
the  use  of  h>Tnns  in  Christian  pubhc  servdoe  comes 
;  from  heathen  aa   well  as  from  Christian  sources. 
I  Early  in  the  second  century  Pliny  informed  Trajan 
|4hat  the  Christians  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting 
Htefore  daylight  and  singing  songs  to  Chrbt  as  God 
^{Epiai.  X.  97).     Eusebius  (HiM.  eccL  V.,  xxviii.  5) 
quotes  an  author  from  near  the  end  of  the  second 
century  who  speaks  of  the  *'  many  psalms  and 
hytniis,  written  by  the  faithful  brethren  from  the 
beginningt  [which]  celebrate  Christ  the  Word  of  God, 
Speaking  of  him  as  divine  **  (NPNFf  2  ser.,  L  247). 
The  oldest  Christian  hymn  in  use,  apart  from  those 
mentioned  above,  is  probably  "  Shepherd  of  tender 
youth,"  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  (c.  200),  which 
has  gained  currency  in  the  rendering  of  Henry  M. 
Dexter,  made  in  184$  (cf.  Schaff,  Christian  Church, 
U,  228-31).     The  hymn  *'  Light  of  gladness,  beam 
divine,"  still  sung  in  the  Greek  Church,  was  formerly 
attributed  to  Athenagenes  {d.  169);    but  Basil  uf 


Cffsarca  (d.  379)  denies  his  authorship,  though  he 
refers  to  the  hymn  as  an  ancient  composition.  The 
Gnostics  early  created  a  body  of  hymns,  and  Origen 
speaks  of  the  large  number  in  use.  Bardesanes 
(q,v.)  and  his  son,  Harmonius,  were  among  the 
Gnostic  poets  (cf.  E.  Preuschen,  Zwci  gnosHechc 
Hymn€n^  C lessen,  1904). 

IV.  Hymns  of  the  Eastern  Church:  The  custom 
of  singing  hymns  was  so  general  and  popular  in  the 
third  century  that  one  of  the  charges  by  the  Tliird 
Synod  of  Antioch  (269)  against  Paul  of  Samosata 
was  that  he  had  suppressed  hymns  in  honor  of 
Christ,  Theodoret  states  {Hist  tceL/u,  19;  NPNF, 
2  ser.,  iii.  S5)  that  antiphonal  singing  began  in 
Antioch  and  spread  thence  in  all  directions  in  the 
fourth  century.  While  Chrysostom  was  bishop  of 
Constantinople,  the  Trinitarian  party  tised  to  assem- 
ble in  the  squares  and  then  march  in  midnight 
processions  through  the  city  flinging  sacred  songs 
as  a  means  of  combating  the  Arians,  who  also  had 
their  own  songs.  Cardinal  Pitra  states  that  the 
number  of  Greek  hymns  is  very  great^  sufficient 
having  been  pubhshed  to  fill  fifteen  or  twenty 
volumes,  while  an  e<iual  number  survdve  in  manu- 
script only.  EphraemSyrus  (d.  about  378)  is  the 
father  of  SjTian  Christian  hymnody,  Theodoret 
speaks  in  high  praise  of  Ephraem's  hymns,  which 
commemorate  the  great  facts  in  the  life  of  Jesua, 
the  deaths  of  Christians,  and  the  hves  of  martyrs 
(cf.  n*  Burgess,  Stkd  Meiriail  Flymns  ,  .  .  of 
Ephraem,  London,  1853).  Gregory  Nazianzen  (d. 
390)  and  Anatohus  (see  Anatouus  of  Const an- 
Tmopi^E;)  are  the  two  greatest  writers  in  the  earlier 
period  of  Greek  hjTnnody.  The  hymn  "  Fierce  was 
the  wild  billow  "  is  attributed  to  the  btter.  The 
best  hymns  of  this  branch  of  the  Church  were 
written  m  what  John  Mason  Neale  calls  the  second 
period,  720-820.  To  this  period  are  assigned 
Romanus  (d.  about  720),  to  whom  Cardinal  Pitra 
ascribes  twenty- five  hymns  which  exhibit  original- 
ity and  v%or;  Andrew  of  Crete  (d.  732) ;  Cosmas 
(if  there  be  not  two  writers  of  this  name,  cf.  DCB^ 
i.  694-695);  John  of  Damascus,  the  great  theologian 
of  the  Greek  Church,  whose  "  'Tis  the  day  of  resur- 
rection *'  has  passed  into  many  English  hymnals; 
and  Stephen  of  the  monastery  of  Mar  Saba  (d.  794), 
whase  **  Art  thou  weary,  art  thou  languid  "  is  the 
most  simple  and  restful  lyric  based  on  the  ivords  of 
Jesus,  **  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor./'  Three 
later  writers  are  Theodore  the  Stud ite  (d,  826),  who 
wrote  *'  That  fearful  day,  that  day  of  dread  "; 
Joseph  the  Studite  (d.  about  830),  who  wrote 
"  Jesus,  Lord  of  life  eternal  ";  and  Theoctistus  the 
Studite  (d.  about  890),  author  of  "  Jesus,  name  all 
names  above." 

V,  Hymns  of  the  Latin  Church;  The  founders  of 
Latin  hynmology  were  Hilary  of  Poitiers  (d.  368) 

and  Ambrose  of  Milan  (d.  397).  Hilary 
I*  The  Ear-  was  banished  from  Gaul  to  Asia  Minor 
lier  Period,  and   so  came   into  contact  with  the 

Eastern  Church,  and  oo  his  return  to 
his  diocese  made  the  book  of  hj-mns  of  which  Jerome 
makes  mention.  Daniel  gives  six  hymns  as  his, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  a  single  hymn 
by  Hilary  extant.  The  singing  of  hymns  was  very 
popular  in  Milan,  where  Ambrose  was  bishop,  and 
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to  him  is  due  the  so-called  Ambrosian  music  (see 
Ambrosian  Chant)  used  by  the  oongregation,  to 
which  Augustine  gives  testimony  (Conf.,  ix.  7). 
Ninety-two  hjrmns  are  attributed  to  the  Ambrosian 
school,  a  few  of  which  are  by  Ambrose  himself  (see 
Ambrose,  Saint,  of  Milan).  They  combine  vigor 
with  simplicity  and  commemorate  the  great  facts 
and  doctrines  of  Christianity.  Good  specimens  are 
the  Venif  Redempiar  (''  Redeemer  of  all  nations, 
come  "),  and  the  Deua  Creator  (''  Maker  of  all  things, 
glorious  God  ")•  Some  of  the  finest  Latin  hjrmns 
are  by  Prudentius,  a  Spanish  layman  (d.  not  earlier 
than  405),  which,  to  the  number  of  about  fif- 
teen, are  taken  from  longer  poems.  Two, 
much  admired,  are  "  Bethlehem,  of  noblest 
cities,"  on  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  "  Hail,  infant 
martyrs,"  on  the  murder  of  the  innocents.  In 
the  fifth  century  Sedulius,  possibly  of  Rome,  and 
not  to  be  confused  with  Sedulius  Sootus  of  the 
eighth  century,  was  the  composer  of  some  good 
hymns. 

Gregory  the  Great  (d.  604)  and  Fortunatus  of 
Poitiers  (d.  600)  mark  the  transition  to  the  medieval 
period  of  Latin  hymnody.  The  Am- 
2.  The  brosian  music  was  supplanted  by  the 
Middle  Gregorian  (see  Music,  Sacred,  II., 
Ages.  i.,  §  2),  the  recitative  was  introduced, 
and  public  song  in  the  chureh  service 
was  restricted  to  the  choir  of  priests,  the  congrega- 
tion joining  only  in  the  responses.  The  best  hymns 
of  Fortunatus  are  the  VexiUa  rtgU  (''  The  royal 
banner  is  unfurled  "),  and  the  Pange^  lingua  (**  Sing, 
my  tongue,  the  Savior's  battle  "),  The  hymns  of 
the  Middle  Ages  do  not  exhibit  the  joyous  and 
jubilant  tone  of  the  Ambrosian  and  Prudentian 
hymns,  but  are  set  in  the  minor  key.  Bom  of  the 
cloister,  they  echo  the  subdued  tones  of  contem- 
plative devotion.  The  singers  linger  near  the  cross 
and  ponder  its  agonies  rather  than  breathe  the  clear 
air  of  the  resurrection  morning;  they  depict  the 
awful  solemnities  of  the  judgment  and  the  glories 
of  heaven.  The  chief  centers  of  production  of  sacred 
poetry  were  the  monasteries  of  St.  Gall,  St.  Martial 
in  Limoges,  Cluny,  Clairvaux,  and  St.  Victor,  near 
Paris.  A  vast  collection  of  the  religious  poems  thus 
produced  has  been  made  by  Dreves  and  Blume,  all, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  being  printed  for  the  first 
time.  They  served  the  purpose  of  devotional  read- 
ing, few  of  them  having  passed  into  the  church 
service.  They  employed  rime  universally  after 
1150,  and  include  the  varieties  of  proses,  hymns, 
sequences,  psalteries,  and  rimed  prayers  for  the 
rosary,  called  rosario.  The  psalteries  are  divided 
into  150  parts  in  imitation  of  the  Psalms,  and  are 
addressed  to  the  Trinity,  Jesus,  and  Mary.  The 
term  "  Sequence  "  (q.v.)  was  originally  applied  to 
a  melody,  Notker  of  St.  Gall  being  the  first  to  adapt 
poems  to  sequences.  Tropes  were  verses  inter- 
polated in  the  offices  of  the  liturgy  and  joined 
to  the  gloria,  the  hosanna,  and  to  other  parts  of 
the  service;  they  originated  in  France  and  became 
very  popular  in  England.  Mast  of  the  religious 
poetry  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  produced  in  France 
and  Germany.  Some  of  the  hynms  were  in  Ger- 
man, and  often  Latin  and  German  lines  or  words 
were  intermingled. 


Among  the  sacred  poets  of  the  Middle  Ages  mn 

Gregory  the  Great,  Notker  of  St.  Gall  (d.  912),  F^ter 

Damian  (d.  about  1072),  Ansefan  of 

3.  IndlTidtud  Canterbury   (d.    1109),  Hiklebert  of 

Hymnisti.  Tours  (d.  about  1134),  and  Abelard 
(d.  1142).    The  best  oompositiaofl  by 
an  Knglishman  are  those  of  John  Peckham,  areb- 
bishop  of  Canterbury  (d.  1292),  from  whose  rimed 
office  to  the  Trinity  three  hymns  were  taken  (Daniel 
gives  all  three,  i.  276  sqq.;  cf.  Dreves  xriii.  pp.  5-6). 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux  (d.  1153),  one  of  the  great 
hynm-writers,  introduced  the  mjrstic  strain  into 
his  compositions.    Mabillon  doubted  the  genuine- 
ness of  all  but  two  of  his  poems,  while  Vacandard 
(Vie  de  S.  Bernard,  ii.,  Paris,  1895,  p.  103)  and 
Haur^u  (Lee  Poimee  laUne  aUribuie  6  S.  Barnard^ 
Paris,  1890)  doubt  them  alL    But  the  earliest  tor 
dition  ascribes  them  to  St.  Bernard,  and  no  other 
can  be  found  so  likely  as  he  to  be  their  author  (see 
Bebnabd  of  Claibvaux).    About  1150  Bernard  of 
Cluny  (q.v.)  gave  to  the  (Jhurch  his  poem  on  the 
"  Contempt  of  the  Workl,"  consisting  of  about  3,000 
lines,  from  which  have  been  derived  "Jerusalem 
the  golden  "  and  two  other  hymns.    The  most 
prolific  medieval  hymn-writer  was  Adam  of  St 
Victor  (flourished  e.  1170),  called  by  Gautier,  Neale, 
and  Trench  "  the  foremost  among  the  sacred  Latin 
poets  of  the  Middle  Ages."     From  Bonaventun 
(d.  1274)  came  the  Recordare  eanda  crude  ("  Jesus, 
holy  cross  and  dying  **),    Thonoas  Aquinas  contrib- 
uted three  hymns  to  the  breviary.    Two  of  them, 
Pange,  lingua  ("  Sing,  my  tongue,  the  mysteiy 
telling  ")i  and  Laude,  Zion  ("  Zion,  to  thy  Savior 
singing  ")  belong  to  the  ritual  of  Corpus  Christi, 
are  addressed  to  the  host,  and  teach  transubstantiar 
tion.    The  most  famous  hynm  of  the  Mkldk  Ages, 
perhaps  of  all  ages,  is  the   Z>tet  ira  ascribed  to 
Thomas  of  Celano  (q.v.),  the  friend  and  biographer 
of  Francis  of  Assisi.    As  a  sublime  and  reverential 
description  of  the  awe  and  terror  of  the  last  judg- 
ment it  has  never  been  surpassed,  and  it  has  exe^ 
ciscd  the  skill  of  many  translators,  among  them  Sir 
Walter  Scott.    Philip  Schaff  calls  it  "  the  acknowl- 
edged masterpiece  of  Latin  poetry,  and  the  most  sub- 
lime of  all  uninspired  hymns  "  (Christ  in  Song,  New 
York,  1868,  p.  372).    The  most  tender  hymn  of  the 
Middle  Ages  is  the  Stabai  mater  dolorosa  ("  At  the  cross 
her  station  keeping,  stood  the  mournful  mother  weep- 
ing,'' attributed  to  Jacopone  da  Todi  (q.v.;  d.  1306). 
The  first  line  is  taken  from  John  xix.  25.   To  this  class 
of  hymns,  though  later  in  time,  belong  those  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier  (d.  1552), "  Jesus,  I  love  thee,  notbe- 
cause,"  and  of  St.  Theresa  (d.  1582).    In  general  it 
may  be  said  that  the  best  of  the  later  hymns  of  the 
Latin  Church,  such  as  those  of  Madame  Guyon,  John 
Henry  Newman  ("  Lead,  kindly  light  "),  and  Faber, 
are  set  in  the  key  of  medieval  hynmody. 

VI.  German  Hymns:  Germany  possesses  a  more 

voluminous  hymnology  than  any  other  country. 

In  1786  Ludwig  von  Hardenberg  pre- 

I.  The      pared  a  hst  of  72,732  German  hymo^ 

Reforma-    and  the  present  number  can  not  fall 

tion  Period,  far    short    of    100,000,  among  them 

many  of  the  choicest  pieces  of  this 

kind    of   literature.    One    of   the    firet  results  of 

the  Reformation    in    Germany  was    the  use  of 
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IliyiiiiiB  ID  congregatioiml  Bmging,  consequently 
'there  was  in  that  country  a  considerable  body 
of  hymns  before  any  were  written  in  English. 
The  father  of  German  hjinnology  was  Martin  Lu- 
ther. He  possibly  received  his  stimulus  from  the 
hymns  of  Huas^  sent  him  by  the  Bohemian  Brethren, 
mnd  made  a  free  translation  of  the  martyr's  Jemis 
ChruUus^  nostra  ialua.  In  1523  Luther  publisliecl 
aight  hymns  of  his  own,  and  by  1545  had  written 
125.  These  were  carried  by  traveling  aingere  from 
village  to  village  and  sung  into  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  Protestants  and  Catholics  alike  testify  to 
^hs  effect  of  Luther's  hymns;  Coleridge  regards 
liutber  as  doing  "  as  much  for  the  Reformation  by 
Ids  hymna  as  by  his  tmnslalion  of  the  Bible/'  ivhile 
the  Roman  Catholic  Conzenius  asserted  that  the 
f*  hymns  of  Luther  have  destroyed  more  souls  than 
liis  writings  and  sermons,^'  His  hynms  arc  marked 
by  a  joyful  and  robust  faith.  Thoroughly  character- 
istic is  Ein^  /cM^  Burg  ul  un^er  Gotl  ("A  mighty 

fortress  is  our  God  ■*),  which  was  the  battle  hymn 
the  Reformation  and  became  the  great  favorite 
the  entire  German  people.  But  he  struck  other 
Dotea  than  those  of  challenge  and  war,  as  in  his 
thoughtful  iVwn  freui  eudi^  liebe  Christengemein 
(**  Dear  Christian  people,  now  rejoice  ")»  Among 
the  colaborem  of  Luther  in  this  field  were  Justus 
Jonas,  Paul  Eber,  and  Michael  Weiss,  the  last  of 
I  whom  edited  (1531)  German  translations  of  h>Tnns 
of  the  Bohemian  BrethR*n  and  aflded  some  of  hia 
I3fwn.  [The  Anabaptists  of  the  seventeenth  century 
produced  a  remarkably  rich  hymnology.  The  best 
of  their  hymns  have  been  collected  in  Ajiss  Bttmit 
(modern  ed.,  Basel,  1838).  Most  of  these  hymns 
are  supposed  to  have  been  composed  by  martyrs 
ahortly  before  execution,     a.  h.  n,] 

The  leadership  thus  achieved  by  the  Lutheran 

Church  in  the  department  of  hjinnody  has  been 

continuously  maintained  by  a  cliain  of 

2*  Since  the  eminent  writers.  Among  the  more 
Reformation,  noteworthy  of  the  sixteenth  century 
was  Philipp  Mcolai  (d.  1608)^  who, 
during  the  pestilence  of  1597^  wrote  a  hymn  noted 
for  its  majestic  sweetness,  Wachet  auf!  ruft  una  die 
Stimme  ("  Wakel  the  startling  watch-cry  pealeth  ") 
Snd  Wie  schon  lencklet  der  MorgcTiaiern  ("  How 
lovely  shines  the  morning  star  ").  To  the  same  pe- 
fiod  belongs  Ltidwig  Helmbold  (d.  LS98),  wha^ 
Von  GoU  vcill  ich  nicht  lassen  has  been  translated 
often,  as  by  Miss  Winkworth,  "  From  God  shall 
liaught  divide  me.**  The  period  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  produced  some  noted  hynms,  among  which 
Inay  be  mentioned  the  battle-song  of  Gusta\nia 
Adolphus,  Verziige  nkht,  du  Hdujhin  klein  {"  Fear 
not,  O  httle  flock,  the  foe  "),  and  the  rugged  thanks- 
giving hymn  of  Martin  Rinkart  (d.  1649),  Nundanket 
eUe  GoU  ("  Now  thank  we  all  our  God  "),  which  has 
been  called  the  German  Te  Deum,  Among  the 
pnost  fertile  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century  was 
Johann  Heermann  (d.  1G47),  whose  experience  of 
levere  suffering  is  embodied  in  hymns  of  exceeding 
richness^  With  him  should  be  placed  Johann  Rist 
(d.  1667),  who  wrote  some  680  hymnSj  among  them 
0  Ewigkeil,  du  Donneneort  {**  Eternity,  thou  w^ord 
of  fear  *').  The  euimination  of  German  hymnody 
irafl  reached  in  Paul  Gcrhardi  (q.v.;  d.  1076).    Of 


his  123  hymns  more  than  thirty  are  classic,  among 
which  his  0  Haupt  mil  Blul  unci  Wuiulen  (ut  sup.) 
and  Befiehl  du  deine  Wege  ("  Give  to  the  winds  thy 
fears  )  are  representative.  For  the  Reformed 
Church  the  first  hj-mn-WTiter  was  Joachim  Neander 
(d.  1680),  who  reflects  the  influence  of  Spener. 
One  of  the  hjinns  most  popular  in  Gemvany  is  his 
Lobe  den  Herren,  den  nuichiigen  Kijm'g  der  Ehren 
("  Praise  to  Jehovah,  almighty  king  of  creation  "). 
The  Pietists  w^ere  fertde  producers  of  hjTnns  during 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Philipp 
Jakob  Spener  wrote  nine  hymns,  three  of  which 
have  been  translated  into  English.  August  Her- 
mann Francke  (d.  1727)  and  Johann  Amistasius 
Freylinghflusen  {d.  1739)  were  the  most  eminent 
writers  of  this  school  Benjamin  Schmolke  (d. 
1737),  a  pastor  in  Silesia,  wrote  naany  hymns  of 
high  merit  and  permanent  value,  the  most  popular 
of  which  was  Mein  JesUj  uic  du  wilhty  rendered 
into  the  favorite  English  *'  My  Jejsus,  as  thou  wilt/' 
For  the  Moravians  of  Herrnhut,  Count  Zinzendorf 
(d.  1760)  wrote  a  brge  number  of  hymns  of  peculiar 
and  glowing  fervor,  over  2(K)  of  which  have  come 
over  ioto  the  English-Moravmn  hjTnn-book,  and  a 
large  number  appear  in  other  English  collections. 
\^eslcy  usetl  his  compositions  with  free<lom.  A 
good  example  of  Zinzendorf  s  composition  is  his 
Chnsti  Blui  und  Gerechtigkeit  C*  Jesus,  thy  blood 
and  righteousness  ").  Contemporary  with  Zinzen* 
dorf  was  Gerliard  Tersteegen  (d.  1769),  a  laJ^nan 
of  the  Reformed  Church,  the  mast  popular  of  whose 
111  hymns  is  GoU  i&l  gegcnmirtig^  !as»ei  uns  an- 
beten  ('*  Lo,  God  is  here»  let  us  adore").  Georg 
Fried  rich  Philipp  von  Harden buigh  (d.  1801  at 
the  age  of  twenty-nine),  who  wrote  over  the  pseudo- 
nym of  **  Novalis,"  composed,  among  other  hymns^ 
Ick  sage  jedcm  dass  cr  lebt  (*'  I  say  to  all  men  far 
and  near  '*)  and  Wenn  ich  ihn  nur  habe  {'*  If  I  have 
ordy  thee  ").  Several  of  the  hymns  of  Johann 
Caspar  Lavater  (d.  1801)  lia\'e  been  rendered  into 
English,  especially  0  Jesus  Christ,  uacfis  du  in  mir 
{"  O  Jesus  Christ,  grow  thou  in  me  ^')» 

The  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  witnessed 
a  revival  of  interest  in  hymnody  in  Germany^  con- 
temporary w4th  the  national  Luther  tricentennial 
in  1817,  if  not  a  product  of  that  celebration.  This 
movement  was  led  by  Schleiermacher,  ClaiLs  Harms, 
and  Ernst  Moritz  Arndt.  One  of  the  purposes  of 
the  leaders  was  the  reversal  of  the  tendency,  led  by 
Justus  Gesenius  (in  his  collection  of  hj-mna  pub- 
lished 1647),  to  mutilate  and  change  the  hjanns  of 
the  older  writers.  Material  assistance  was  given 
to  this  movement  by  the  collections  of  C.  C.  J.  von 
Bunsen,  Ewald,  Rudolf  Stier,  H.  A.  Daniel,  and 
Albert  Knapp.  The  most  fertile  contributors  to 
recent  hymnology  have  been  Karl  Johann  Philipp 
Spitta  (d.  1859)  and  Albert  Knapp  (d,  1864):  but 
many  fine  hymoB  have  been  added  to  the  literature 
by  Ernst  Moritz  Arndt  (d.  1860),  Friedrich  RUckert 
(d.  1867),  Meta  Heusser  (d.  J876),  and  Karl  Gerok. 

VII.  French  Hynms:  Calvin,  like  liUther,  wns  an 
advocate  of  congregational  singing,  and  contributetl 
to  the  literature  of  hymnology.  A  hymn  of  his 
composition,  Je  i€  mlue^  jrwn  certain  red^mpieur 
("  I  greet  thee,  who  my  sure  redeemer  art  "),  was 
discovered   in  an  old  Genevan  prayer-book  (cf.  P. 
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Schaff,  Chriti  in  Sang,  New  York,  1868,  pp.  678 
sqq.).  While  Calvin  was  at  Strasbuig  he  came  into 
possession  of  twelve  of  Clement  Marot's  versions 
of  the  psalms,  not  knowing  they  were  his,  and  had 
them  set  to  music,  along  with  original  versions  of 
Pss.  XXV.,  xxvi.,  xci.,  cxzxviii.,  the  Decalogue  in 
verse,  and  with  the  Apostles'  Creed  and  the  Song 
of  Simeon.  This  book,  published  at  Strasbuig,  1539, 
consisting  of  twenty-one  pieces  with  the  tune  at 
the  head  of  each  psalm,  but  without  preface  and 
signature,  was  the  first  collection  of  pieces  for  con- 
gregational use  for  the  French  Reformed  Church. 
Clement  Marot  (q.v.)  received  in  1541  permission 
to  publish  his  Trente  Paeaumea,  which  appeared  the 
following  year  dedicated  to  Charles  V.,  and  in  1543 
he  published  Cinquante  Paeaumea.  After  Marot 's 
death  Beza  continued  the  work  of  translating  the 
Psalms,  but  a  complete  collection  of  the  Psalter 
appeared  only  in  1562.  Marot's  versions,  with  few 
changes,  continue  in  use  in  the  French  churches. 
They  were  set  to  music  by  Claude  Goudimel.  In 
hymns  proper,  however,  the  French  church  is  very 
poor.  Vinet  accords  to  C^sar  Malan  the  honor  of 
restoring  to  it  this  means  of  devotion.  In  connec- 
tion with  Paul  Bost  he  published  Chants  de  Sum, 
improved  and  issued  as  Chants  chrHient  in  1841, 
which  incorporated  hymns  and  psalms  from  Roman 
Catholic  sources  (e.g.,  Bishop  Godeau,  d.  1672,  who 
had  issued  a  collection  of  excellent  translations  of 
the  Psahns;  Comeille,  d.  1684;  Racine,  d.  1699; 
Madame  Guyon,  d.  1717).  Malan  is  credited  with 
the  composition  of  more  than  1,000  hymns.  Many 
of  the  hymns  of  Madame  Guyon,  marked  by  grace 
and  devotion,  were  translated  by  Cowper,  who  was 
in  close  sympathy  with  the  mystical  temper  of  the 
author.  D.  S.  Schaff. 

Vni.  Scandinavian  Hymns:  Before  the  Reforma- 
tion the  northern  countries  possessed  few  hymns 

in  the  vernacular  outside  of  transla- 

I.  Danish    tions  of  Latin  originals.     The  hymns 

Productions,  of  the   Roman  Catholic  service  were 

rendered  into  Danish  and  Swedish 
pnior  to  the  Reformation  (G.  E.  Klemming,  Latinska 
Sdnger,  4  vols.,  Stockhohn,  1885-87;  the  Danish 
Tidebog  is  reproduced  in  C.  Pederson,  Danske 
Skrifter^  vol.  ii.,  Copenhagen,  1851),  and  after  that 
event  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Sweden  developed  a 
hjrmnology.  In  Denmark  the  post-Reformation 
poetry  began  with  satire  and  irony.  The  first 
Danish  hymn-book  was  by  Claus  Mortensen  TOnde- 
binder,  the  Reformer  of  Malm5,  and  was  called  the 
**  Malmo  Hymnal,"  issued  in  1528,  reprinted  the 
next  year,  enlarged  in  1533,  with  a  later  edition  by 
Hans  Taufer,  1544.  A  large  hymnal,  with  tunes  to 
each  hymn,  containing  2G1  Danish  and  eight  Latin 
hymns,  was  Issued  by  Hans  Thomissen,  pastor  of 
the  Vor  Frue  Kirke  in  Copenhagen,  in  1569,  among 
the  contributors  to  which  were  bishops  Peter 
Palladius,  Tyge  Asmusen,  Hans  Albertsen,  the 
nobles  Knud  Gyldenstjeme,  Erik  Krabbe,  Elizabeth 
Krabbe  Skram,  the  celebrated  theologian  Niels 
Hemmingsen,  and  others,  including  the  editor,  who 
contributed  forty-nine  hymns  to  the  collection. 
The  principle  of  arrangement  was  "  the  chief  articles 
of  the  Christian  faith."  By  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  the  issue  of  hymn-books  in 


Denmark  was  so  frequent  as  almost  to  amount  to 
an  industry.  In  1699  the  "  Kingo  Hymn-book '' 
was  prepared  by  Bishop  Thomas  Hansen  Kingo 
(q.v.),  and  in  a  few  places  this  is  still  in  use.  A 
rival  to  this  was  issued  in  1717  by  Fkstor  B.  C. 
GjOdesen,  used  in  some  congregations  until  1850. 
Another,  by  Erik  Pontoppidan,  appeared  1740^ 
was  the  first  to  designate  the  hynms  by  nmnben, 
and  had  the  favor  of  the  court.  It  was  Pietiitie^ 
and  one  of  its  contributors  was  Hans  Adolph 
Brorson  (q.v.).  A  third  Danish  issue  was  by  tJie 
minister  of  state,  Ove  Hoegh-Guldbeig,  anid  L. 
Harboe,  bishop  of  Seeland,  was  issued  in  1778,  and 
was  known  as  the  **  Guldbeig  Hymnal."  In  1698 
a  new  departure  was  made  in  the  "  Evangelical 
Christian  Hynmbook "  under  the  direction  of 
Nicolai  Edinger  Balle  (q.v.),  bishop  of  Sedand, 
marked  by  a  timid  supematuralism  and  a  varied 
rationalism.  A  supplement  to  this  was  added  hj 
a  later  bishop  of  Seeland,  Jakob  Peter  Mynster  (q.T.), 
in  1845.  In  1855  appeared  the  Roskilde  KmveMb 
Psalmdfog,  to  which  Nicolai  Frederik  Severin 
Grundtvig  (q.v.),  B.  S.  Ingemann,  and  C.  J.  Boje 
made  contributions,  and  supplements  were  added 
in  1873  and  1890.  In  1899  the  official  hynuhbook 
of  the  Danish  (Jhurch  was  issued  with  the  title 
Paalmebog  for  Kirke  og  Hjem. 

In  Norway  the  change  in  political  conditions 
paved  the  way  for  the  abandonment  of  the  "  Eingo," 

"  Guldberg  "  and  "  Evangelical  Chris- 

2.  Norway  tian  "  hymn-books  which  had  been  em- 

and  Sweden,  ployed  there  as  well  as  in  Denmark, 

and  in  1869  an  official  service  of  aoog 
was  issued  under  the  care  of  M.  B.  Landstad,  and 
in  1873  a  second  authorized  hymn-book  under  the 
care  of  A.  Hauge.  There  is  also  a  collection  of  hymns 
in  the  peasant  dialect.  In  Sweden  a  little  ooIle^ 
tion,  Svenska  B&nger  eUer  visor,  was  issued  by  the 
Reformer,  Olaus  Petri,  and  contained  ten  hymns, 
four  or  five  of  which  were  by  the  editor.  This  was 
enlarged  in  new  issues  of  1530  and  1536.  Petri's 
brother,  Archbishop  Laurentius  Petri,  made  a  new 
etlition  of  this  in  1543,  and  in  1567  appeared  the 
"  Laurentius  Petri  Hymn-book,"  containing  about 
100  hymns,  many  of  them  polemics  against  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  Other  hynm-books  of  no 
particular  moment  continued  to  appear  at  frequent 
intervals,  until  an  official  publication  was  published 
in  1645,  containing  166  Swedish  and  fifteen  Latin 
hymns.  A  new  hymn-book  was  projected  by  Jesper 
Svedberg,  assisted  by  the  learned  Urban  Hjfirneand 
a  commission.  This  began  to  appear  in  1694,  but 
aroused  a  storm  of  opposition  by  the  polemic  bishop, 
Carl  Carlson.  Under  a  new  conmiission  the  projected 
and  partly  completed  book  was  revised  by  a  new  com- 
mission, and  became  known  as  **  The  H>Tnn-book 
of  1695,"  the  year  of  its  issue.  The  spread  of 
Pietism  to  Sweden  led  to  the  publication  of  ^^ 
og  Lambsens  visor,  continually  reprinted  until  the 
present.  The  diffusion  of  the  Hermhut  movement 
in  Sweden  led  to  the  issue  of  Zions  nya  singer  by 
Anders  Karl  RutstrOm,  serving  for  that  movement 
the  same  end  as  the  Mose  og  Lambsens  visor  for 
Pietism.  A  revision  of  the  Svedbeig  book  vas 
undertaken  by  C.  J.  Lohmann,  Samuel  Troilius.  and 
the  historian  Olof  Celsius,  two  parts  appearing  m 
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1765-67,  but  die  result  waa  received  with  strong 
disapproval.  The  efrtrnnce  of  rationalism  into 
Sweden  led  to  a  desire  for  a  new  hymnal,  which 

(was  provided  in  1793  in  the  '*  Upsala  Hymnal/' 
practically  reviaed  in  1814  by  a  commission.  More 
popubr  was  the  hymn  a!  by  Johan  01  of  Wallin, 
Stockholm,  IS  16,  and  supplements  were  made  to 
this  from  time  to  time.  (F.  Nielsen f.) 

IX,  English  Hymns:  From  the  Anglo-Saxon  pe- 
riod of  tiistory  only  faint  indications  of  sacred  song 
liave  come  down.  Thus  Bishop  Aid- 
1*  Before  the  helm  (q.v.;  d.  700)  is  said  to  have 
Reformation,  mingled  sacred  and  Hccuiar  songs  as 
an  aid  to  Evangelization.    The  hjinn 

Gndnioii  (q.v,)  waa  not  intended  for  the  service 
of  song.  There  are  Latin  hymns  extant  with  Anglo- 
Saxon  gl 06309  (cf.  The  Latin  Hipniis  of  the  Anglt?- 
Saxon  Church  J  ed.  J.  Stevenson  for  the  Surtees 
Society^  Newcastle^  1S51),  and  there  are,  b*^sidcH, 
paraphrases  of  the  Lord^s  Prayer  and  the  Gloria 
Patri;  but  these  are  properly  meditational  and  do 
not  l>elong  to  h3.nnnody  as  a  part  of  divine  service. 
Further  indications  of  early  English  hymnody  art 
carols  and  hymns  to  the  Virgin.  But  all  that  can 
be  saitl  with  assurance  of  the  [)erintl  before  the 
Kefomiation  is  lliat  the  practise  of  the  Latin 
Church  governed,  that  much  materiai  is  known  out 
of  which  hymns  might  be  matle,  and  some  of  it  was 
utilised  in  kter  periods,  but  that  this  material  was 
not  intendefJ  as  more  than  pious  meditation  on 
religious  themes.  The  l>est  of  thbi  material  b  repre- 
aented  in  the  so-called  Primers,  founded  on  the 
8arum  Use  and  the  Roman  Breviary,  which  are 
known  to  liave  been  in  use  at  leaf*!  during  L3G0-1700. 
They  contained  prose  or  rimed  translations  of 
parta  of  the  sen'ice,  including  prayers. 

After  the  Reformation  the  intenj^ity  of  the  contest 

between  Roman  Catholicism  atid  Protestantism  and 

the  large  place  taken  by  the  English 

2.  The       Bible   in  popular  affection  made  the 

Psalters,  use  of  even  the  great  Latin  hj^nns  dis- 
tasteful. Consetiuently,  while  singing 
I  became  a  part  of  public  worship,  hardly  anything 
^  was  ujsed  except  versions  of  portioius  of  Scripture, 
of  which  large  parts,  especially  the  Psalms,  were 
put  into  metrical  form  (see  Psalmody)*  As  a  result, 
the  penrwl  1550-1700  has  been  called  the  period  of 
the  Metrical  Psalters,  during  which  more  than  350 
versions  of  the  Psalms  were  begun,  and  about  125 
were  completed.  Yet  throughout  there  were  indica- 
'  tions  that  Um  hymnody  of  the  Church  was  not  to  be 
confined  to  Scriptural  material.  Thus  Miles  Covpr- 
dale's  Gcmdy  Pmlmes  and  Spirilu^t  SoJig$  (before 
1539)  represents  the  desire  to  embody  the  spirit 
of  the  German  Reformers^  and  it  consequently  in- 
cludes translations  of  some  of  the  hjTims  of  Luther 
as  well  as  paraphrases  of  Latin  hymns  and  versions 
of  the  Psahns.  The  principal  trend  of  the  period, 
however,  is  exhibited  by  what  came  to  ]ye  known 
in  hiter  times  as  "  The  Old  Version,''  l^egun  by 
Thomas  Stemhoid  (q.v.)^  an  official  at  the  court'?  of 
Henry  VI IL  and  Edward  VI.  Sternhold's  purpo>K* 
in  publishing  was  to  provide  sacred  songs  for  the 
people,  though  the  venation  was  iK'gun  for  his  own 
**  godly  solace  '*;  the  pieces  were  set  to  music  by 
him.     The  meters  employed   were  the  short  and 


common  meters  of  popular  ballads.  The  first  edition 
(undated,  probably  1548)  contained  only  nineteen 
psalms,  but  the  number  in  subesequent  editions  was 
enlarged  with  the  aid  of  Sternhold's  disciples,  John 
Hopkins  and  Thomas  Norton,  till  all  the  psalms 
were  rendered  into  English  verse  as  early  as  1562, 
the  result  being  the  well-known  **  Sternhold  and 
Hopkins  Psalter  "  or  **  Old  Version,"  which,  being 
combined  with  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  con- 
tinued in  use  for  about  a  century.  This  waa  followetl 
by  two  varieties  which  had  more  or  less  of  popular 
favor,  the  Genevan,  influenced  by  the  French  ver- 
sion of  Ma  rot,  and  the  Scottish,  put  forth  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  15fi4,  which  had  more  than 
140  tunes  attached.  Another  version,  known  aa 
"  The  Scottish  Ps^ilter,"  inchided  mainly  settings 
by  F.  Rous^  and  was  completed  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  1649  and  authorized  by  that  of  1650, 
to  which  Bibttrul  Paraphrases  waa  added  in  the 
period  1745-81.  Meanwhile,  in  1559  Queen  Elijt- 
abeth  gave  permi.ssion  to  use  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  divine  service  "  any  hymn  or  such  like  song 
to  the  praise  of  Almighty  God,*'  and  this  permission 
both  shows  that  hymn- writing  had  already  l>egun, 
and  gave  a  distinct  impetus  to  this  kind  of  com- 
posit ion«  Six  hymns  were  appended  to  the  Stem- 
hold  and  Hopkins  Psalter  and  were  publicly  used, 
and  for  Hcventy-five  years  such  writers  as  Robert 
Herri ck  (1591-1674),  John  Donne,  and  George 
Herbert  (qq.v.)  composed  hymns  which  were  sung, 
while  renderings  were  made  of  parts  of  the  treasures 
of  the  Latin  Church,  including  **  Hierusalem^  my 
happie  home.^' 

The  first  attempt  at  a  hymn-book  as  distinguished 
from  a  psalter  was  Ht/mns  and  Songn  of  the  Church 

by    George  Wither  (q.v.,)   issued     in 

3,  The  Rise  1623  with  a  patent  from  James  L  per- 

of  the      mitting  it  to  be  bound  with  the  Psal- 

HynxnalB.    ter.     It   corLsiated  of    two  parts^   (1) 

metrical  paraphrases  of  Scripture,  (2) 
hymns  for  the  church  festivals  and  special  occa- 
sions. It  was  republished  in  enlarged  form  as 
Halklujah,  Britain's  Second  Remembrancer  in  1541, 
But  the  Puritan  sentiment,  which  soon  became 
dominant,  prt*ferred  the  Rsahns  in  meter,  while 
the  hymn-writera  were  principally  royalists.  This 
led  the  way  in  England  to  *'  The  New  Ver- 
sion "  known  also  aa  ^*Tate  and  Brady''  (1st  ed. 
1696;  2ded.  1698;  with  supplement,  1702),  issued 
with  the  approval  of  William  111.,  and  in  America 
to  the  Bay  Psxilm  Book  (q.v.).  The  New  Version 
differed  from  the  Old  in  that  it  was  written  in 
varied  meter,  and  it  became  the  standard  and 
influenced  all  subsecpieni  hjirmody.  In  1782  five 
hymns  were  addetl  to  it,  and  later  others  were  ad- 
mitted. Meanwhile  .such  writers  aa  Henry  Vaughan, 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Thonifu*  Ken  (morning  and  evening 
hymns  and  the  Doxologj^),  and  Joseph  Addison 
("'  The  spacious  firmament  on  high  )  had  been 
writing  hymns  which,  in  original  or  revised  form, 
have  been  pemmnent  pansessions.  Id  1683  John 
Mason  published  SoTigs  of  Praise,  which  ran  through 
many  editions,  and  furnished  the  basis  for  several 
hyrvm.s  still  in  current  use.  But  under  lingering 
Puritan  sentiment  the  singing  of  hymns  waa  still 
prohibited.    The  Baptistx«i  became  involved  in  con- 
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troveray  over  the  propriety  of  umng  them,  and 
divided  into  ''  singing  and  non-singing  congrega- 
tions." The  Independents  began  to  use  hymns 
about  1690  (Collection  €/ Divine  Hymns,  1694),  and 
the  time  was  ripe  for  Isaac  Watts  (q.v.;  1674-1748), 
who  has  been  called  the  creator  of  English  hymnody. 
The  public  sentiment  of  the  time  has  been  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  Watts  considered  it  necessary  to 
preface  his  Hymns  (1707)  with  an  apologetic  argu- 
ment. The  comparative  excellence  of  his  com- 
positions forced  them  into  acceptance,  rendered 
psalm-singing  as  the  only  means  of  public  praise 
obsolete,  and  made  his  h3mms  necessary  to  every 
hymnal  since  his  time.  He  left  about  875  hymns 
and  psalms,  and  his  significance  lies  in  his  departure 
from  the  literalness  of  the  Psalters  and  the  employ- 
ment of  modem  thought  and  sentiment.  Watts 
opened  the  flood-gates  of  English  hymnody,  and 
from  his  time  the  flow  of  hymns  has  been  steady. 
Philip  Doddridge  (q.v.;  1702-51)  composed  nearly 
400  hymns,  many  of  which  were  written  and  simg 
as  supplement  to  his  sermons.  He  had  as  younger 
contemporaries  Simon  Browne  (1680-1732),  who 
left  170  hynms,  among  them  "  Come,  gracious  Spirit, 
heavenly  dove,"  and  Robert  Seagrave  (1693-1755), 
who  left  about  fifty  hynms,  including  **  Rise,  my 
soul,  and  stretch  thy  wings."  The  creations  of 
hymnals  under  these  influences  was  rapid.  The 
Moravian  hymn-book  was  made  in  1742  and  stand- 
ardized in  1789;  a  Unitarian  collection  was  made 
in  1757;  the  Church  of  England's  hymnal  began 
with  Martin  Madan's  CoUectian  of  Psalms  and 
Hymns  (1760),  using  the  previous  sources;  the  first 
Wesleyan  hynmal  was  put  out  in  1780;  and  the  first 
Baptist  hymn-book  was  Rippon's  (1787). 

The  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  witnessed  the 
rise  of  a  larse  number  of  "  poets  of  tlie  Church  "  who  pro- 
duced compositions  which  became  deservedly  popular  and 
seem  assured  of  lasting  fame.  Some  of  these  are  the  fol- 
lowing: Joseph  Hart  (1712-68).  "Come.  Holy 
4.  Individual  Spirit  ";  Anne  Steele  (1716-78),  "Father, 
Hymnists.  whate'erof  earthly  blins  ";  William  Williams 
(1717-«1).  a  WelHh  h>'mniat,  who  wrote  800 
hymns,  including  "  Guide  me.  O  thou  great  Jehovah  ". 
John  Cennlck  (1718-55),  "  Children  of  the  heavenly  king  "• 
John  Newton  (1725-1807)  and  William  Cowper  (1731-1800). 
who  cooperated  in  producing  the  "  Olney  Hymno  ";  Will- 
iam Hammond  (1710-83).  "Awake  and  sing  the  song"; 
Thomas  Gibbons  (1720-85),  "  Now  let  our  souls  on  wings 
sublime  ";  Edward  Perronet  (1720-92),  "  All  liail  the  power 
of  Jenus'  name";  Samuel  Stennett  (1727-95),  "  Majestic 
sweetnertA  sits  enthroned  ";  Thomas  Hawein  (1732-1820). 
who  wrote  256  hymns;  the  brothers  Wesley,  foremost  of 
whom  as  a  hymn-writer  wa«  Cliarles  (1739-86),  who  wrote 
some  6,000  hymns,  3.000  of  which  were  left  in  manuscript; 
John  Fawcett  (1739-1817),  "  Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds  "; 
Augustus  Montague  Toplady  (1740-78),  "  Rook  of  Ages, 
cleft  for  me  "  and  132  others;  Mrs.  Anna  Laptitia  Barbauld 
(174.3-1825),  "  Ck)me,  said  Jesus'  sacred  voice  "  and  143 
others;  Rowland  Hill  (1744-1833),  "  Cast  thy  burden  on 
the  Lord  ";  James  Montgomery  (1771-1834),  "  Ohl  where 
shall  rest  be  found  ";  Harriet  Auber  (1773-1862).  "  Our 
blest  Redeemer,  ere  he  breathed  ";  Reginald  Heber  (1783- 
1826),  "  By  cool  Siloam's  shady  rill  ";  Charlotte  Elliott 
(1789-1871).  "Just  as  I  am,  without  one  plea";  Henry 
Kirke  White  (1785-1806).  "  Oft  in  danger,  oft  in  woe  "; 
Sir  Robert  (Jrant  (1785-1838).  "  Oh!  worship  the  king,  all 
glorious  above  ";  Sir  John  Bowring  (1792-1872),  "  In  the 
cross  of  Christ  I  glory  ";  James  E<lmeston  (1791-1867). 
"  Savior,  breathe  an  evening  blessing ";  Henry  Francis 
Lytc  (1793-1847),  "  Abide  with  me,  fast  falls  the  eventide  "; 
Sarah  Flower  Adams  (1805-48).  "  Nearer,  my  C<k1.  to  thee  "; 
Christopher  Wordsworth  (1807-85),  "Oh!  day  of  rest  and 
gladness  ";    Horatius  Bonar  (1808-89),  "  I  heard  the  voice 


of  Jems  say  »;  Henry  AJford  (1810-71).  *'  Oboe,  ye  thank, 
ful  people,  oome  ";  Thomae  Toke  Lynefa  (1818-71),  **Gn- 
dous  Spirit,  dwell  with  me  "  and  166  oClien;  William  Wsli- 
ham  How  (182^-97),  "  For  all  thy  MinU  who  from  tkcff 
labors  rest  ";  Edward  Henry  Biekersteth  (1825-1906).  "0 
God.  the  rock  of  aces  ";  (Catherine  Winkworth  (182»-78). 
who  produced  the  Lyra  G^rmamea  which  has  so  w*Hwiy-t^ 
modm  church  singinc;  Franeee  Ridley  Haveisal  (1836- 
1870),  "  I  gave  my  life  for  thee"  ;  and  Georie  Mathsm 
(1842-1006),  "  O  Love  that  will  not  let  me  go."  Not  imb. 
tioned  in  the  foregoing  are  the  mambers  of  a  fittls  eirds, 
all  connected  with  the  Oxford  morement,  who  inflneofled 
English  hymnody  less  by  the  number  of  hymns  iHuchthey 
produced  than  by  the  high  Tmlue  of  their  eompositkm  u 
expressions  of  devotion.  This  eirde  eompriaed:  JohnKebb 
(1702-1866).  who  produced  the  Ckriatian  Ymr;  Fredcf- 
iek  William  Faber  (1814-63).  "  PVadise.  O  pandise" 
and  "  Hark!  hark,  my  soul ";  John  Umaaa  Neale  (1818- 
1866).  whoee  rendering  "  Jerusalem  the  goldea "  ia  is 
every  hynmal  of  note,  and  who  pfodoced  also  the  ipkadid 
Medieval  Hymn»  and  SequmcM  (London.  1852);  Edeird 
CaswaU  (1814-78).  who  produced  Lyra  CatkoHea;  and  Jobs 
Henry  Newman  (1801-00).  whoee  **  Lead,  kindly  tight"  ii 
one  of  the  best  known  of  ^^g'««^'  hsrmna. 

While,  during  the  whole  period  just  Bketched,  the 

production  of  hymnals  was  steady,  with  1830  began 

a  better  use  of   the  earlier  materiAl, 

5.  Recent  evident  in  more  careful  editing  and 
Hymnology.  a  lai^r  employment  of  the  earlier 
treasures  of  the  Church,  made  avail- 
able by  the  writers  named  above  and  others  whose 
work  was  perhaps  no  less  worthy.  Critical  study 
was  made  of  sources,  attention  was  paid  to  the 
reproduction  of  the  spirit  of  the  originals,  and 
greater  faithfulness  was  manifested  in  the  employ- 
ment of  earlier  hymns,  while  the  tunes  used  were 
not  only  of  a  higher  quality  in  composition,  but  were 
made  to  accord  in  their  flow  with  the  rhythm  of 
the  hymns.  In  this  way  improvement  almost  in- 
estimable has  been  brought  about  in  the  song  service 
of  the  Church.  In  this  movement  one  of  the  most 
influential  leaders  was  Sir  Henry  Williams  Baker 
(1821-77),  whose  famous  Hymns  Andetit  and 
Modem  was  at  the  time  of  its  appchmnce  higb- 
water  mark  as  a  medium  of  congregational  devotion. 
This  compiler  is  hardly  less  celebrated  for  his  setting 
of  Psalm  xxiii.,  "  The  king  of  love  my  shepherd  is." 
In  this  movement  the  Church  of  England  has  taken 
great  interest,  and  at  present  its  hynmals  are  recog- 
nized as  models  for  the  compilation  of  servioe-books 
of  song. 

X.  American  Hymns:  The   connection  between 

the  colonies  and  England  was  so  close  until  about 

1770    that    American    hymnody  had 

I.  General  little  distinctively  its  own.  The  first 
Description.  American  praise-book  was  the  famous 
Bay  Psalm-Book  (q.v.),  which  was 
often  reprinted.  Then  Tate  and  Brady's  Pfoii^ 
came  into  popular  use,  with  a  supplement  of  hymns 
largely  by  Watts,  of  which  many  editions  were 
issued.  After  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  denom- 
inational activity  in  the  production  of  hymnals 
became  intense,  and  this  movement,  stimulated 
by  the  production  of  meritorious  hymns,  soon  passed 
beyond  the  use  of  the  versified  psalms.  Official 
hymnals  were  issued  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  (1789.  1808,  1826),  by  the  Baptists  (The 
Philadelphia  Collection,  1790),  by  the  Methodists 
(prior  to  1790);  the  Universalists  published  two 
collections  in  1792,  the  Unitarians  one  in  1795,  the 
Congregationalists  one  in  1799,  while  the  first  official 
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Presbyterian  hyninaJ  appearetl  in  1828-29.  While 
deDomiDatiODiil  activity  has  continued  throughout 
the  liistory  of  this  country,  in  later  times  hjTnnol- 
ogbts  like  Edwin  F.  Hatfield,  Thomas  HaKtings» 
PhiUp  Schaff,  who  collaborated  with  R.  D.  Hitch- 
cock, and  Charles  Seymour  Robinson  compiled  h>Tn- 
nals  which  were  intended  for  inU^rdenomtnational 
uae,  and  were  so  employed.  Two  movements  have 
contributed  to  the  volume,  if  not  to  the  quality,  of 
American  hymns^  the  Simday-school  movement  and 
the  revivalist  services  under  the  leader-ship  of 
Dwight  L.  Moody  with  the  asaistaiiee  of  P,  P.  Bliss 
and  Ira  D.  Sankey,  Unfortunately  the  majority 
of  these  hymns  are  such  that  their  continued  use 
is  not  to  be  desired^  while  the  quality  of  the  music 
to  which  they  are  aung  is  even  poorer  than  that 
of  the  hymns. 

Amons  tbe  individual  writers  whose  work  jiiBtiBfiS  the 
perpetuation  of  their  memory  are:  SamBon  Oceoro  tOckuin, 
Occtim.  1723-92),  a  Montaixk  Indian  wid  mcoeasful  inis8ior>- 
ary  to  bw  own  people,  wbo  wrote  "  Waked  by  tbe  gospel's 
joyful  Bouxkd,^'  and  with  Joshua  Smith  and  others  compiled  a 

small  hymzial  originally  publiabed  at  Wilkes- 

2*    Individual  barre,  Fa.;   Bamuel  Da  vies  (1723-61),  who 

Hfimiists,     wrote  sixteen  hymns,  among  them  **  Lord, 

I  am  thine,  entirely  thine  ";  Nathaa  Strotig 
(174S-1S16),  principal  editor  of  theHarlfordSeleciwn  (lT0fl) 
and  author  of  *'  Bwell  the  anthem^  raise  the  eotig  *';  Tim- 
othy D wight,  the  editor  of  Barlow's  revUion  of  Watts  and 
tbe  author  of  "  I  love  thy  kingdom,  Lord  '';  Francis  Scott 
Key  U  779-1843),  the  author  of  the  Star-Spanffled  Banner, 
who  also  wrote  aeveral  hymns;  Aaabel  Nettletnn  (17S3- 
1844),  the  compiler  of  VilUiant  Hymna  (a  constant  aouiee  for 
later  hymoal.'i)  and  is  said  to  have  written  '"  Come,  Holy 
Ghost«  my  aouI  inspire  ";  Thomas  Hastinga  (1784-1872), 
known  both  for  hia  aervioes  to  the  muaic  of  hymnody  aa  di*- 
tinguiBbed  from  the  worda  and  for  the  bymn  **  Gently,  Lord, 
oh,  gently  lead  us'*;  William  Cullen  Bryant  {1794- 1878), 
whose  hymns  have  not  tbe  celebrity  of  his  other  poems; 
William  Augustuji  Muhlenberg  11796-1877),  "  1  would  not 
live  alway  ";  George  Waabington  Doane  (1700-1859), 
••  Softly  now  the  light  of  day  '";  Jamea  Wadflell  Abxandtr 
(1804-dO).  whose  splendid  rendering  "  O  sacred  bead  now 
wounded  "  so  faithfully  reproduces  the  apu-it  of  the  orig- 
ioMi  (see  G£RHA.aDT,  Paul);  Frederic  Henry  Hedge  (1805- 
1800),  author  of  the  favorite  rendering  of  Luther's  battle 
hymn,  "  A  mighty  fortress  is  our  G<xi,"  which  is  rivaled 
only  by  Carlylc's  rendering  "'  A  firm  defemie  our  Cod  is 
still  ";  Joho  Gteeoleal  Whittier  (1807-92),  *'  We  may  not 
climb  the  heavenly  steeps  ";  Ray  Palmer  (1808-87),  per- 
haps the  meet  proUfio  of  fine  hymtia  of  all  American  hym-^ 
Dodists,  "My  faitb  looks  up  to  thee ";  Saniuel  Francie 
Smith  (18(»-95).  *' My  country,  'tis  of  ihec"  ;  OUver  Wendell 
Holmes  (1800-fMI),  "  Lord  of  all  bein«,  throned  afar  ";  James 
Freeman  Clarke  (1810-88),  compiler  of  hymnals  and  writer  of 
*'  Father,  to  ma  thy  children  humbly  kneeling  -';  Samite  I 
Longfellow  (1811^-92),  editor  of  hymnals  and  author  of  "Go 
rori:b  to  life.  O  child  of  earth  '*;  Fran  we  Jane  van  Alstyne 
("  Fanny  Croeby»"  1823-  ),  "  '^Tisthe  blesaedhourof  prayer/* 
Phcpbe  Ckry  <  1827-71)  collaborated  with  Dr.  Deems  on 
Hv^^nM  far  all  Chri»tiat%M  (1869)  and  wrote  "  One  sweetly 
eolemn  thought";  and  Washinirton  Gladden  (183&-  ), 
"O  Master,  let  me  walk  with   thee," 

Geo.  W,  Gilmore. 

HtsuoOBAFBT:  The  two  dictionaries  are  Julian,  Hymnoloffu^ 
and  A,  F,  Fischer,  Kirchenli^er  Leiiccn,  Gotha,  1879. 
lo  Julian  special  sections  deal  with  the  subject  as  treated 
in  the  text,  with  Latin,  EngliBk,  German,  ete.,  bymnol- 
ogy.  For  sources  the  reader  is  referred  to:  H.  A.  Daniel, 
The*aunn  h}/mnologicu9,  6  vols.,  Leipsict,  1841-56  (in 
which  a  vant  nmnb«r  of  teirts  are  given);  Analecta  ht/m- 
nica  msdii  ^vi,  ed.  C.  Blume  and  G.  M.  Drevee,  vob.  l.-xlix,, 
Letp^iic,  188&-1906  (the  larf^e^t  collection  of  aourcei^); 
C.  U.  J.  Chevalier.  Repertorium  humnologicum,  3  voU,, 
LouvaiD,  1892-1004;  P.  Wackcmagel,  Daa  deuUcht  Kir- 
dmilied  %*on  d«r  diteaten  Zeit  bia  .  .  ,  14.  Jahrhundert,  5 
vols,,  Letpdc,  186^77;  idem.  Daa  deuttche  Kirchenlied 
9Qn  Martin  Luther  bis  auf  NiatlauM  Hermann,  Stuttgart, 
1S41:   MQH,  Poet.  Lot.  avi  Car  ,  and  Poet.  Lot.  mod,  art; 


F.  J*  Fumivall.  Hymna  to  the  Virffin  and  Ckriat,  Londod. 
1895  (edited  for  the  EnifUsb  Text  Society);  J.  H.  Tofid. 
The  Book  of  Hymn*  of  the  Ancient  Church  of  Ireiand,  2 
parta.  Dublin,  1855-tiO  (edited  for  the  Iri»h  Archeological 
Society);  J.  H,  Bernard  and  R.  Atkinvm,  The  trUh  Liber 
Hj/mnorunK  2  vob,«  Oxford.  1898  (with  glossary  and 
translation). 

Of  anthologies  the  following  may  be  mentioned:  A.  J. 
Hambaoh,  AntholoQte  chriellicher  GeeAnge  an*  alien  Jahr- 
hunderten  der  Kirche,  Altona,  1817;  J.  M.  NeaJe,  Hymni 
eccUaim  tt  atqueniin",  London.  1S51-62;  F.  Mone,  Latein- 
ijfche  H !/mnen  dea  Mitlelailrra,  3  vol*..  FreibuTK^  185.3-66; 
F.  Baaler,  Auavmht  atlchriatlicher  LiedtTt  S^-IS*  JaJtrhun- 
deri.  Berlin,  1868;  F.  D.  Huntingdon,  Hymna  of  the  Affee, 
3  vols,,  BoatoD,  1860-64;  R.  C.  Trench,  Sacred  Latin 
Poetry^  London,  1864;  K,  Simrock,  Lauda  Sion,  Cologne, 
1868;  P.  SchaiT,  Chriat  in  S&no,  New  Y'ork,  I860;  W. 
Chrliit  and  M.  Paranikaa,  Anttioloffia  Grmca  corminum 
Chriatianorufn^  Leipeic,  1871;  D.  T,  Morgan,  Hymna  of 
the  Latin  Church  Tranatated,  London.  1871;  W.  J.  I^ftie. 
The  Latin  Year,  ib,  1873;  F,  A.  March,  Latin  Hymna  ui/A 
Eneiith  Notea,  New  York.  1874;  P,  Schaff  and  A.  Gilman. 
Library  of  Religioua  Pottr\f,  New  York.  1886;  D.  Morri- 
eott.  Great  Hymna  of  the  Churchy  London,  1800;  W,  A. 
Mejrill,  Latin  Hymna  Selected  and  Annotated^  Boston, 
1004;  D,  J,  Dooahoe,  KaHy  Christian  Hymna;  Tranala- 
tiona  of  the  Vrraea  of  the  moH  notable  Latin  Writera  of  the 
Early  and  Middle  Agea,  New  York.  1908. 

On  the  hymnody  of  the  Eastern  Church  consult:  J.  B. 
Fiira,  Hymnoffraphie  da  Viqliae  greajue.  Home,  1867;  E. 
Bouvy,  Poitea  et  Milodea.  Etude  aur  £es  ori^nes  cf u  rhythme 
t&nique  dana  Vhymnographie  de  Vigliae  ffrecgve,  Ntmes, 
1886;  J.  M.  Neale.  Hymna  of  the  Eaatern  ChurcK  I^ndon. 
16SS;  G.  a  Barrett,  The  Earlieat  Chnatian  Hymn,  ib. 
1897;  R.  M.  Moorsom,  Renderinoa  of  Church  Hymna  from 
Eaatem  Office  Booka,  London,  1001;  J,  Browniie,  Hymna 
of  the  Eaatem  Church,  Paialey,  1902. 

On  the  hytnuH  of  the  Latin  Church  consult:  P,  A,  Sohu- 
biger,  Die  S&nfferach u(e  SL  Gallena,  8. -IB.  Jahrhundert,  New 
York,  1858;  J.  PnuJy,  Hymni  breriarii  Romani,  3  vok 
Aachen,  1868-70;  J,  C.  F.  Bilhr,  Die  chriatlichen  Diehter 
.  .  .  Roma,  Carlsruhe.  1872;  B.  G.  Pimont.  Lea  Hymnea 
du  brhnaire  rtmKitn,  vols.  l-iii„  Pari*,  1874-84;  K.  A.  Beck, 
Qamchiehtia  dew  kaihcdiachen  Kir^enlisdea  van  aexnen  etaUtn 
Anp^neen,  Cologne,  1878;  S,  W.  Ehiffield.  Latvn  Hymn 
WrOera  and  their  Hymna,  New  York.  1887;  A.  Devaux. 
De  Vhymnoloffie  latine,  Lyon,  1890;  M,  Manitius,  Geachichte 
der  chrtatlich-latdniachen  Poeaie  bia  tur  Mitte  dea  8.  Jahr^ 
hunderU,  Stutlgart.  1891;  C.  U.  J.  Chevalier.  Poime 
liturffiqus  du  moyen  dge,  Paris,  1803;  idem,  Pt>^aie  litur- 
gique  de  V6gliae  catholitjue  en  Occident,  Toumai,  1804; 
A,  Dechevrens^  Du  rhythme  dana  ihymnoQraphie  latine^ 
Paris,  1895;  N,  8piegel,  U  nterauehungen  iiber  die  AUer<a 
chriatliche  Hymnenpoeaie,  2  parts.  Wanburg,  l896-<>7; 
C.  Blume  and  G.  M.  Drevea,  H ymnologiache  Beitr&ge. 
Qtaellen  und  Farachungen  eur  Oeachichte  der  UUeiniachen 
Hymnendichtunff,  vols.,  L-Ui.,  Leipsic,  1807-1901;  C.  F. 
8,  Warren,  The  Diea  Ira,  London,  1807;  C.  Albin«  La 
Poiaie  du  briviare,  voL  i..  Lyons,  1890;  F,  Leitner,  Der 
gotteadienatliche  Votkaffeaang  im  jUdiachen  und  chriatlichen 
Ai4frtum,  Freiburg,  1906. 

On  German  hymnody:  K.  Severin  Meister  and  W. 
B&umker,  Daa  kathoiiache  deuiache  Kirdufniied  .  ,  .  bia 
,  ,  .  17.  Jahrhundert,  2  voR,  Freiburg.  1862^83;  Cath- 
erine Winkworth,  Chriatian  Singera  of  Germany,  London, 
1869;  idem.  Lyra  Oermanica,  new  issue,  ib.  1901;  E.  E. 
Koch,  Geachichte  dea  Kirchenlieda  .  .  .  dm-  devtach-evan- 
geliachen  Kirehe,  6  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1866-72;  O.  Wet- 
stein,  D€ta  deuiache  Kirdientied  im  16.-18.  Jahrhundert, 
NeuBirelitx,  1888;  T.  Odinga,  Daa  deutache  Kirchenlied 
der  S<^wei*  im  RefarmationaaUer,  Frauenfeld,  1 889;  P. 
Wolfnmi,  Die  Entatehuna  dea  deutMchen  evangeliachen  Kir- 
iAenliedea  in  muaikaliacher  Beeiehung,  Leip»ic,  1890;  R. 
Wulkan,  Daa  Kirchenlied  der  Bohmiachen  BrUd^  im  16. 
Jahrhundrrte,  Prague.  1891;  R.  von  Liliencron,  Zur 
Li^derdichtung  der  Wied^rtdufer,  Prague,  1892;  R  Wolff, 
Daa  deutache  Kirehenlied  dea  16.-17.  /ahrhnnderta,  Stutt- 
gart, 1894;  J.  Westpbal,  Daa  evangeiiache  KirchetUini 
nach  aeiner  geathichtlichen  Entwickelung,  Ivfip-^ic,  1001; 
A  F.  W,  Fischer,  Daa  deutache  evangeliache  Kirchmlird 
dea  /r  Jahrhunderta.  3  vols..  Guterflloh,  1902-06;  W. 
Nelle,   Unaere  Kirchenlicderdichter,  Hamburg.  1905. 

On  French  hymnody:  F.  Bovet,  Hiat.  du  paauti^  d«» 
igiiaea   rtformeea,   NeuchAtel,    1872;    O.    Douen,   Clemtni 
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Marot  9t  le  p§auiier  huguenot,  Paris.  1879;  E.  Levy.  PoMm 
rdiguuMa  prcvtnQolM  9tfrafKaitM,  ib.  1887. 

For  Scandinavian  hymnology  oonmilt:  G.  J.  Brandt 
and  L.  Helweg,  Den  daneke  PeaUnediotninOt  2  voU.,  Co- 
penhagen. 1846-47;  J.  N.  Skaar,  Norek*  Salmehietorie, 
Bergen.  1879-80;  C.  J.  Brandt.  Vort  daneks  Kirk^-^Salm^ 
bdger,  Copenhagen,  1886;  Klemming,  Hymni  €t  Mqu»nHa 
in  regno  Sueeia,  vol.  L.  Halle.  1886;  H.  Sohflck,  8ven»k 
LUeraturhiatoria,  vol.  i..  Stockholm.  1890. 

On  English  and  American  hymnology  (remembering 
that  many  of  these  volumes  deal  also  with  the  hymns  of 
the  other  branches  of  the  Chtiroh)  consult:  J.  Qadsby. 
Memoira  of  the  Hymn  Writert  of  the  J7tk-10th  Centwriee, 
London.  1861;  C.  D.  Cleveland,  Lyra  eaera  Americana, 
2  vols..  New  York.  1868;  J.  C.  Miller.  Singert  and  Songe 
of  the  Churdi,  London,  1869;  H.  Butterworth,  Story  of 
the  Hymne,  New  York.  1875;  E.  F.  HatBeld.  PoeU  of  the 
Church,  ib.  1884;  J.  King,  Anglican  Hymnology,  London. 
1885:  S.  W.  Duffield.  Englieh  Hymne,  New  York.  1886; 
H.  S.  Burrage,  Baptist  Hymn  Writert,  Portland,  Maine, 
1888;  H.  A.  Glass,  Story  of  the  Pealtere,  London.  1888; 
H.  E.  Lewis.  Sweet  Singere  of  Walee,  ib.  1889;  D.  Morri- 
son. Oreat  Hymne  of  the  Church,  ib.  1890;  R.  Palmer. 
Hymne,  their  Hietory  and  Development,  ib.  1892  (compre- 
hensive); S.  W.  Christopher,  Hymn  WrUere  and  their 
Hymne,  reissue.  New  York,  1898;  W.  O.  Border.  Hymn 
Ijover;  Riee  and  Growth  of  Engliah  Hymnody,  London. 
19(X)  (of  unusual  excellence);  D.  R.  Breed.  Hiet.  and  Uee 
cf  Hymne  and  Hymn  Tunea,  Chicago,  1901;  O.  A.  Leask, 
Hymn  Writere  of  the  J9th  Century,  London,  1902;  C.  8. 
Nutter,  Ht/mn  Studise,  reissue,  New  York,  1902  (based  on 
the  Methodist  Hymnal);  J.  A.  Jones.  Famoue  Hymne  and 
their  Authore,  ib.  1903;  R.  M.  Moorsom.  Hietorical  Com. 
panion  to  Hymne  Ancient  and  Modem,  London,  1903; 
W.  B.  Bodine,  Some  Hymne  and  Hymn  Writere,  Philadel- 
phia, 1908. 

Further  literature  may  be  found  in  Hauck-Hwiog,  RE, 
X.  399-438. 

HYPAPANTE,hip"a-pan'tl  or  t6  (late  Gk.,  equiv- 
alent to  the  classical  hypanUvis,  ''a  meeting ''):  A 
festival  of  the  Greek  Church  commemorating  the 
meeting  of  the  infant  Jesus  and  his  mother  with 
Simeon  and  Anna  in  the  temple  (Luke  ii.  21-40). 
It  corresponds  to  the  Purification,  or  Candlemas,  of 
the  West.  See  Candlemas;  Mary  thb  Mother  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

HYPATIA:  Neoplatonic  philosopher;  b.  in  Alex- 
andria c.  350;  d.  there  Mar.,  415.  She  was  the 
(laughter  of  the  philosopher  and  mathematician 
Theon,  from  whom  she  received  her  first  philosophic 
training.  On  her  return  from  Athens,  whither  she 
had  gone  to  continue  her  studies,  she  became  a 
distinguished  lecturer  on  philosophy,  and  ultimately 
the  recognized  head  of  the  Neoplatonic  school  at 
Alexandria.  She  exerted  a  wide  influence  and 
attracted  to  her  classroom  students  of  philosophy 
from  all  quarters.  Among  her  devoted  disciples 
was  Synesius  of  Gyrene,  aft^rwanl  bishop  of  Ptole- 
mais,  several  of  whose  letters  to  her  are  still  extant. 
She  was  universally  venerated  for  her  beauty  and 
purity,  no  less  than  for  her  wisdom  and  eloquence. 
By  her  friendship  for  the  prefect  Orestes,  she  in- 
curred the  enmity  of  Cyril,  then  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria, who,  in  the  name  of  Christianity,  incited  a 
superstitious  mob  against  her.  The  story  of  her 
tragic  fate  is  related  by  Socrates  {Hist,  eccl.y  vii.  15). 
As  she  was  driving  through  the  streets  in  her  chariot 
she  was  seized  by  a  band  of  Christian  fanatics  led 
by  Peter  the  Reader,  and  dragged  to  the  church 
called  Cflpsareum,  where  she  was  stripped  and  cast 
into  the  street  to  be  pelted  to  death  with  shells. 
Her  body  was  then  torn  to  pieces,  and  later  com- 
mitted  to  the  flames  at  a  place  called  Cinaron. 


Her  writings  have  not  been  preserved.  She  is  the 
heroine  of  Charles  Kingsley's  historical  romanoe^ 
Hypatia  (London,  1853). 

HTPBRDULIA.    See  Dulia. 

HTPBRIXTS  (GBRHARD),  ANDREAS:  ALadier- 
an  theologian  and  preacher;  b.  at  Ypres  (30  m. 
8.S.W.  of  Bruges)  May  16,  1511;  d.  at  Marboig 
Feb.  1,  1564.  The  name  Hyperiu8,  from  his  birth- 
place, is  that  by  which  he  is  commonly  known. 
He  was  early  grounded  in  the  classics  by  promioeDt 
humanist  teachers,  and  pursued  his  education  es- 
pecially at  Toumay  and  Paris.  In  1537  he  visited 
prominent  scholars  at  the  universities  of  Centnl 
Germany  in  the  interest  of  the  Evangelical  cause, 
and  then  spent  four  years  in  England.  In  order 
to  get  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Butzer  he  went, 
in  1541,  to  Marburg  to  his  friend  Gerhard  Noviom- 
agus,  whose  substitute  and  (1542)  successor  as  pro- 
fessor of  theology  he  became.  A  fruitful  writer, 
endowed  with  great  gifts,  he  soon  attracted  great 
crowds  of  students,  paying  special  attention  to  the 
education  of  preachers.  He  was  not  a  strict  Lu- 
theran, but  rather  influenced  by  Butzer,  who  enjoyed 
the  highest  regard  of  the  Landgrave  Philip  and  left 
an  indelible  stamp  on  Hessian  Protestantism. 
Hyperius  distinguished  himself  in  various  Unes— 
exegetical,  historical,  encyclopedic,  and  homiletic. 
His  exegetical  works  (In  D.  PauH  ad  Romanos  ejM- 
iolam  exegema,  1549;  Varia  opuscida,  1569-70,  his 
conunentary  on  the  Hebrews,  4  vols.,  1582  sqq.) 
are  distinguished  by  acuteness  and  attention  to  the 
history  of  exegesis.  His  acquaintance  with  church 
history  induced  the  Magdeburg  centuriators  to  ask 
hb  advice  as  to  method,  which  he  expoimded  in  1550 
in  the  treatise  De  meOiodo  in  cantcnbenda  Mdoria 
ecdesiastica  cannlium  (first  published  by  Mangold, 
Marburg,  1866).  His  efforts  in  the  encyclopedic 
and  horniletic  departments  are  almost  epoch-maldng, 
and  became  the  basis  of  Evangelical  homiletics. 
In  the  former,  his  principal  work  is  De  ratione 
studii  theologici  (Basel,  1556).  The  first  book 
treats  of  the  religious  and  scientific  presuppositions 
for  the  study  of  theology;  the  second  of  exegesis 
and  the  profit  derived  from  study  of  the  Scriptures; 
the  third  of  systematic  theology,  including  cate- 
chetics;  the  fourth  of  the  theory  of  practical  theol- 
ogy. By  his  insistence  in  this,  the  most  important 
of  the  four,  on  the  importance  of  a  study  of  church 
history,  canon  law,  the  method  of  the  ciue  of  souls, 
and  liturgies,  he  became  the  father  of  practical 
theology.  No  less  important  are  his  efforts  in  the 
homiletical  department,  which  he  defines  as  popular 
exegesis.  Theoretically  the  sermon  is  hereby  tied 
to  the  Holy  Scripture  and  its  theological  character 
assured.  Following  II  Tim.  iii.  16  and  Rom. 
XV.  14,  he  distinguished  five  modes  of  preaching, 
from  which  originated  in  Lutheran  orthodoxy  the 
fivefold  application  of  each  sermon.  His  principal 
homiletic  work  is  entitled  De  formandU  ronci'oni^"^ 
sacris  seu  de  xnteryreUUione  Saipturarum  popvkn 
(Marburg,  1553).  The  homilists  of  the  succeeding 
centuries  followed  Melanchthon's  rhetorics;  Hype- 
rius remained  an  almost  solitary  prophet  till  the 
time  of  Schleiermacher.  From  1542  to  1564  Hyperiiis 
was  the  spiritual  head  of  the  Hessian  Church.  His 
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■principal  work  in  the  practical  fielLt  is  ths  first 
Heijsian  notional  churcli-ortier,  whicli  ho  drt'W  up 
in  1566  in  conjunction  with  the  Marburg  preacJier, 
Nikolaus  Rhodingus,  and  which  iB  still  the  basis 
of  the  constitution  of  the  chvirch  in  Hesse.  Charac- 
'  teriatic  of  bim  is  the  union  of  Evangehcal  catholicity, 
which  can  prove  from  the  Holy  Scripture  and  the 
Fathers  that  ''  in  substance  and  nature,  fuadaroen* 
tally  one  and  the  same  doctrine  has  always  existed/' 
with  a  stPoiiK  Calvinistic  tendency  in  snvh  things  as 
the  necessity,  supposed  to  follow  from  the  New  Tea- 
tament,  of  the  three  *^  major  orders  "  of  bishops 
(superintendents),  elders,  and  deacons. 

Church  and  university  hfe  in  Hesse  was  disturbed 
by  controversy  soon  aft<*r  Hj'periuB*  death.  The 
man  of  peace  was  forgotten,  until  the  second  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  his  memory  was 
revived  by  the  works  of  Steinmeyer  and  Mangold. 

E.  C.  AcHELia. 
Bibliooraprt:  The  biosraphic&l  source  used  in  nil  ^ketchea 
ol  the  lifo  is  Oralia  de  xHta  et  obitu  AttdmiB  Ihjperii  a  Vui- 
ffando  OrtKio  .  .  .  habUa^  appended  to  H.  Vi«; tor's  ed.  of 
HyiMirhu'  MeUutdi  tfuolooici  libri  iii,,  1567.  VAfioud 
Ifhuea  c»f  bis  activity  are  dis«iLsaed  m  F.  W.  Has^encanip, 
HtaHnche  Kirchen(feMchichte  ttit  dem  Ztitalter  der  Rtfarma- 
tUm.  ii.  463-454,  Frankfort,  1864;  F.  L.  Steinmeyer.  Die 
TQjrik  im  Dvnuite  dtr  Predigt,  Berlin,  1874;  H.  Heppe. 
KirehtnguMdkichU  htiJer  lltitsen,  L  285-286,  Marburg 
1576;  K.  F.  MtUler.  Andrma  Huperixf,  Ki«l,  ISflS;  M, 
ecbi*n,  in  ZeiUchrift  fOt  ptaktitche  Theoiogv,  xyiii  (181}€), 
289-^^24,  »x  <1897),  27HJ0,  120-14», 

HYPOCRISY:  The  simulation  of  qualitiefl,  con- 
victions,  or  sentiments  which  are  really  foreign 
to  the  person  simulating  them^  particularly  the 
assumption  of  mora!  and  religious  virtues  which 
one  does  not  possess.  With  the  Greeks  the  wonl 
hi/pakrineathai  meant  to  act  a  part  on  the  stage; 
and  the  hyfrnhritis  was  originally  only  an  actor. 
From  this  idea  of  assuming  a  character  for  purposes 
of  the  stage  came  the  more  genera!  conception  of 
hypocrisy.  It  includes  all  affectation  or  posing  by 
which  one  seeks  to  appear  as  something  which  one 
is  not;  and  it  is  not  confined  to  the  field  of  religion. 
The  intellectual  hj^jocrite^  who  afTects  certain  views 
in  order  to  appear  clever  or  strong-mindedj  is  a 
familiar  type.  The  tendency  to  limit  the  ap pli- 
cation of  the  term  to  conscious  deception  rests  upon  a 
superficial  psychology.  Property  speaking,  hypoc- 
risy is  present  wherever  there  is  discord  between 
the  actual  life  and  character  of  a  person  and  the 
impression  of  his  life  and  character  which  he  w  ouJd 
convey  to  otherai  whether  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously. 

The  basis  of  this  discrepancy  between  appearance 
and  actuality  in  human  life  m  the  discord  between 
what  is  and  what  ought  to  be  in  man's  ethical  life. 
In  bis  moral  and  religious  consciousness  man  has  a 

onception  of  the  norm  of  character  willed  by  God, 
tut,  since  he  is  prevented  by  egoistic  motives  from 

ealizing  this  ideal,  his  tendency  is  to  allow  the  w411 

pr  imagination  to  construct  a  false  norm,  by  which 

then  directs  his  life  before  his  fellows  as  if  this 

abe  apf->earaDce   were   the   reality.     Since   moral 

ogress  requires  tlmt  one  shall  keep  before  him  an 

the  danger  of  falling  into  hypocrisy  is  always 

ent.      It   frequently   happens   that   the   moral 

onBciousness  does  not  keep  pace  with  the  moral 
judgment  (Matt.  vii.   3-5;    Rom.   ii.   21-23).     In 
v.— 28 


persons  of  limited  moral  perception  hypocrisy  is 
encouraged  by  the  laws  and  conventionalities  of 
society.  To  secure  a  certain  standing  before  the 
world  they  may  appear  to  conform  to  certain  outwanl 
requirements  of  society ,  and  yet  remain  morally  vile 
in  their  private  life.  Similarly,  the  more  highly  de- 
vcIof>e*i  the  r<*ligious  organization,  the  greater  tlie 
occasion  for  hypocrisy.  In  this  case  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  put  on  the  empty  appearance  of  godliness 
without  the  inner  reality  (II  Tim,  iii.  5;  Acts  v.  3-4; 
Matt.  vi.  2-5,  16,  vii.  13-20,  xv.  7-19;  Titus  i.  16). 

The  essence  of  hypocrisy  is  egoism;  and,  since 
only  true  Christianity  excludes  aU  selfish  interests, 
this  is  the  only  form  of  religion  incompatible  with 
hypocrisy  (Matt,  xv.  7-9,  xxiv.  51),  the  specific 
Satanic  sin  (II  Cor.  xi,  14).  It  was  in  this  sense 
that  Jesus  designated  hypocrisy  as  "  the  leaven  of 
the  Pharisees  *'  (Luke  xii.  1).  Jesus  branded  the 
Pharisees  hypocrites  because  they  allowed  egoistic 
motives  to  enter  into  their  religion,  and  then  de- 
ceived themselves  and  others  into  the  belief  that 
theirs  was  the  true  religion  (Matt,  xxiii.  27-33; 
John  V,  42),  Other  characteristics  of  religious 
hj-pocrisy  are  self- righteousness  (Matt,  vi.;  Luke 
x^-iii.  11-12),  loss  of  true  religious  insight  (Luke 
xii.  56)i  and  inability  to  distinguish  between  essen- 
tials and  trivial  details  (Matt,  xxiii.  23-25;  Luke 
xiii.  15-16).  (L.  Lkmwi:.) 

BiBLtoQn4i'ttY:   J.  fleth,  Study  of  Eihical  Principlem,  p.  206, 

N(*w   York,   18d8;    thb  Jfezioons  under  wvocpiMtf-tfu*  uiroc- 

HYPOSTASIS.    See  Tbinity. 

HYPSISTARIANS:  A  Cappadocian  sect  of  the 
fourth  century.  Recent  investigations  by  SchOrer 
and  Cum  out  have  shown  how  widely  spread  was 
the  ivorship  of  *^  the  most  high  God,"  and  how 
manifold  the  influences  that  cooperated  with  it. 
**  It  was  reinforced  by  all  the  religions  of  Asia 
Minor,  Egypt,  Syria,  Persia;  but  the  strongest 
monotheistic  strand  in  its  variegated  texture  was 
contributed  by  Judaism,"  Such  a  mixture  of  pagan- 
ism and  Judaism  offered  the  Cappadocian  sect  of  the 
Hypaisiarii  (Hypmntiani),  mentioned  by  Gregory 
Nazianzen  {MPG,  xxxv,990  aqq.,  NPNF,  vii,  256) 
and  Gregory  of  Nyssa  {MPG,  xiv.  482  sqq,).  From 
the  pagan  element,  rejecting  idols  and  sacrifices, 
they  borrow^ed  the  worship  of  fire  and  light;  from 
the  Jewish  element,  rejecting  circumcision,  they 
adopted  the  hallowing  of  the  Sabbath  and  certain 
dietary  rules.  The  *'  Most  High  God,"  moreover 
they  did  indeed  call  "  the  Almighty,^*  but  not 
"  Father.''  Gregory  Nassianzen's  father  belonged 
to  this  sect  before  embracing  Christianity,  There 
is  some  affinity  between  the  Hypsistarians  and  the 
Eupkemitw  or  Masmliani,  described  by  Epiphanius 
(Hot,,  Ixxx,);  and  the  Theosebeis  of  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria QIPG,  Ixviii.  282).  Doubtless,  too,  the 
western  Ca^licolm  (q.v.)  are  a  further  variation  of 
the  same  stock,  G,  Kr1:cjer, 

BiaLiooRAi'tiY:    E.  Sohilrer,  Zh*  Juden  im  bosparanisch^n 

Heiche,  ifi  SB  A,  1897.  pp.  200-226;    idem,  Oe»chickU,  iii. 

124;   F.  Cumont,  Hyptialow,  BniBaels*  1897;   the  litemtutts 

under  Mk(»auans. 

HYRCANUS.     See  HASMOKBiLNS* 

HYSSOP:  A  herb  mentioned  in  the  Bible  in 
connection  with  purification,  and  known  to  have 
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been  used  from  remote  antiquity  as  a  condiment 
and  flavoring.  Lev.  xiv.  details  its  use  in  purifica- 
tion from  leprosy;  Num.  xix.  6,  18  shows  its  use 
in  purification  from  contact  with  the  dead;  Ex. 
xii.  21,  27  gives  the  details  for  its  employment  at 
the  Passover;  in  Ps.  li.  7  it  is  a  synonym  for  puri- 
fication from  sin;  and  Ryssel  suspects  that  the 
mention  in  John  xix.  29  is  intended  to  recall  the 
resemblance  between  the  Lamb  of  God  and  the 
Passover  offering.  The  identification  of  the  hyssop 
of  the  Old  Testament  has  been  sought  in  the  most 
varied  kinds  of  labiated  flowers.  Unfortunately, 
in  part  through  a  misunderstanding  of  I  Kings  iv.  33, 
it  has  been  taken  to  be  the  Hystoptu  officinalis. 
The  passage  in  Kings  expresses  a  contrast  between 
a  very  common  and  comparatively  valueless  herb 
and  the  costly  cedar.  Hyssop  has  been  identified 
with  Capparia  apinosa  through  the  resemblance 
between  the  Hebrew  name  *ezohh  and  the  Arabic 
name  for  capparis,  'azaf-capparis;  with  the  Hebrew 
should,  however,  be  connected  the  Arabic  zu/a,  the 
common  name  of  which  is  za*tar  or  Origanum  Maru. 
This  plant  is  common  enough  in  Palestine,  is  valued 
by  the  inhabitants  for  its  aroma,  serves  well  as  a 
sprinkler  on  account  of  its  scaly  stems,  3ret  is  stiff 
enough  to  bear  a  sponge.  R.  Zehnpfund. 

Biblioqrapht:  The  mmt  authoritative  discuBsion  is  by  G. 
E.  Post  in  DB,  ii.  442.  and  in  hin  Flora  of  Syria,  Palestine 
and  Sinai,  p.  616,  Beirut.  1896.  Ck>iuiult  also:  E.  Bois- 
aier.  Flora  orientalit,  iv.  553.  Geneva,  1867;  L.  Fonck, 
in  BiUinche  Studien,  v.  1  (1900).  105  sqq.,  148:  EB,  ii. 
2142.  Post  regards  the  commentators  on  the  synoptic 
parallels  to  John  xix.  29  as  astray  in  their  explanations. 

HYSTASPES  (Hydaspes):  A  fictitious  Persian 
sage,  the  reputed  author  of  a  prophecy  in  circulation 
in  early  Christian  times,  an  Oriental  appendix  to 
the  Christian  Sibylline  Books.  Justin  is  the  first 
to  mention  these  "  oracles  of  Hystaspes/'  though 
he  gives  no  key  to  their  contents  (ANF,  i.  169,  178). 
But  the  following  data  are  given  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria  (ANF,  ii.  490):  In  the  socond  century 
there  was  a  Greek  book  tlmt  was  circulated  in 
Christian  and  heathen  circles  under  the  name  of 
Hystaspes,  in  which  the  Christians  discovered,  even 
more  clearly  than  in  the  Sibylline  books,  references 
to  Christ  and  to  his  kingdom;  esfjecially  to  his 
divine  sonship,  to  the  sufferings  ordained  and  still 
impending  for  him  an(4  his  believers  from  the  world 
and  its  rulers;  though  likewise  to  the  persevering 
patience  of  the  faithful,  and  the  second  coming  of 
their  Lord.  Lactantius,  too,  referred  twice  to 
Hystaspes.  According  to  him  (ANF,  vii.  213), 
Hystaspes  prophesied  the  downfall  of  the  Roman 
empire;  again  (ANF,  vii.  215),  the  tribulations 
preceding  the  end  of  the  world,  in  which  he  foretold 
that  "  the  pious  and  faithful,  being  separated  from 
the  wicked,  will  stretch  forth  their  hands  to  heaven 
with  weeping  and  mourning,  and  will  implore  the 
protection  of  Jupiter:  tliat  Jupiter  will  look  to  the 
earth  and  hear  the  voices  of  men  and  will  destroy 
the  wicked."  '*  All  which  things,"  Lactantius 
added,  "  are  true,  except  one.  that  he  attributed  to 
Jupiter  those  things  which  God  will  do."  There 
were,  furthermore,  certain  eschatological  prognos- 
tications adduced  in  Lactantius  (ANF,  vii.  255) 
which  were  declared  to  agree  with  those  of  Hys- 
taspes, Hermes  and  the  Sibyl,  on  the  one  hand,  and 


with  Christian  future  hopes  on  the  other.  Accord- 
ing to  an  unknown  writer  of  the  fifth  century 
(ed.  by  Buresch  in  his  ClaroSf  pp.  87-126,  Leipsic, 
1889),  the  revelations  of  Hystaspes  treated  ''  of  the 
Savior's  incarnation." 

Neither  Clement  nor  Justin  gives  any  infonnation 
about  Hystaspes  personally;  but  according  to 
Lactantius  he  was  a  very  ancient  Median  king 
before  the  Trojan  war.  Despite  the  confused  chro- 
nology, he  was  probably  confounded  with  the  father 
of  Darius  I.,  about  whom  it  was  told  (Ammianoi 
Maroellinus,  XXIII.,  vi.  32-^)  that  he  feaned 
among  the  Brahmins  the  laws  of  the  movement  of 
the  world  and  the  constellations,  together  with 
his  religious  practises,  which  he  then  communicated 
to  his  Magi.  At  aU  events,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  the  "  oracles  of  Hystaspes  "  were  based  on 
reminiscences  of  Persian  religious  history  and  doc- 
trine. The  doctrines  of  Zoroastrianism  as  to  the  con- 
flict between  Ormasd  and  Ahriman;  as  to  the 
grievous  tribulations  in  the  last  times;  as  to  the  ap- 
pearing of  the  Soshyantf  "  savior,"  and  his  millennUl 
kingdom;  as  to  the  great  universal  conflagration, 
and  the  ultimate  reign  of  peace — all  these  might 
well  have  impressed  a  Christian  of  the  first  centuries 
as  being  so  many  echoes  of  Christian  ideas.  For 
that  matter,  indeed,  even  Zoroaster  was  regarded 
as  a  prophet  of  Christ;  and  both  an  apocalypse 
and  some  alleged  mystic  or  cryptic  books  were 
designated  as  "  Zoroastrian  "  (Hamack,  LittatUur, 
i.  163, 173,  662, 932).  Possibly,  again  (cf.  Hamack), 
we  have  to  deal  with  an  originally  Jewish  writing. 
The  limited  information  on  the  subject  is,  unfo^ 
tunately,  insufficient  for  shaping  a  definitive  verdict 
as  to  the  origin,  contents,  form,  and  purpose  of 
the  "  oracles."  G.  KrCger. 

Diblioorapht:  Schflrer,  Oeediiehie,  iiL  450-453.  Eng.  tniuL 
II.,  iiL  292-294  (gives  the  litermture);  E.  Kuhn.  Tim 
toroaairiMdte  Weiemtgung  in  chrieUidtem  Otwande,  in  Fal- 
gruee  an  Rudolf  von  Roth.  p.  217.  Stuttgart,  1893;  DCB, 
iii.  189;    Neander.  Chriatian  Church,  i.  176. 

HYVERNAT,  EUGENE  XAVIER  LOUIS:  French 
Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  St.  Julien-en-Jarr^t  (7  m. 
n.e.  of  St.  Etienne),  Loire,  June  30,  1S58.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Petit  S^minaire  de  St.  Jean,  Lyons 
(bachellier  ds  lettres.  University  of  Lyons,  1876); 
S^minaire  de  St.  Sulpice,  Issy  (1877-79^,  and  S^ro- 
inaire  de  St.  Sulpice,  Paris  (1879-82).  He  was  then 
chaplain  of  San  Luigi  de'  Francesi,  Rome,  in  1882- 
1885,  and  interpreter  of  Oriental  languages  for  the 
Propaganda,  Rome,  in  1885-89,  as  well  as  professor 
of  Assyriology  and  Egyptology  in  the  Pontifido 
Seminario  Romano,  Rome,  in  1885-88.  In  1888-89 
he  was  in  Armenia  as  chief  of  a  scientific  mission  of 
the  French  government.  Since  1889  he  has  been 
chief  of  the  department  of  Semitic  and  Egyptian 
literatures  in  the  Catholic  University  of  America. 
Washington,  D.  C.  Besides  his  work  as  editor  of  the 
Coptic  portion  of  the  Corpus  ScripUrrum  Christian- 
ontm  Oricntalium,  he  has  written  Les  AcUs  des 
martyrs  de  VEqypte  tiris  des  manuscrits  copies  de  la 
hihliothbque  vaticane  et  du  mus{c  Borgia,  i.  (Paris, 
1887);  Album  de  paUographie  copte  pour  scrrir  a 
ViTUrodudion  paliographiqu£  des  odes  des  marti/rt 
de  VEgypie  (1888) ;  and  Du  Caucase  an  golfe  persique, 
a  trovers  VArm&nie,  le  Kurdistan  et  la  MisopdamU 
(in  collaboration  with  P.  Mtdler-Simonis,  1892). 
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IB  AS  (Syr.  Yehibat  generally  short  oncd  into  Iliba, 
=  Doiuittis):  Bishop  of  Edessa,  succeeding  Rabubs 
(q.vO  in  435;  d.  Oct,  28,  457.  His  election  and 
retention  of  his  office  till  the  *Secotid  Synod  of  Eph- 
esiia  shows  that  he  must  have  been  an  influential 
person;  for  the  views  of  the  school  of  Antioch,  with 
which  he  sided,  were  then  declining:  He  was 
accused  before  the  patriarch  Proclus  and  the  em- 
peror Theorlosius  II.  of  spreading  the  Nestorian 
heresy  in  all  the  Orient  by  means  of  the  wti tings  of 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  which,  with  two  other 
EkiesseneSy  Cuiniis  and  Probus,  he  tranislated  into 
Syriac,  Consultations  in  Tyre  and  Berytua  led  to 
a  friendly  understanding  on  Fi4).  25,  4-19,  but  on 
Aug.  22  of  the  same  year  Ibas  was  deposeil  by  the 
**  Robber  Synod  "  of  Ephesus.  The  Council  of 
Chalcedon  recognised  his  orthodoxy  on  Oct,  28,  451, 
and  restored  him  to  his  office.  During  449-451  he 
was  replaced  by  Nonnus,  who  became  his  successor. 
A  letter  of  Ibas  to  Maris,  partly  preserved  in  Greek 
translation  in  the  act^s  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon 
(Manst,  Concilia,  vU.  241  )p  is  important  for  the 
history  of  Nestorianism  and  the  views  of  the  author. 
The  Emperor  Justinian  and  the  Fifth  Synod  of 
Constantinople  (553)  condemned  it  as  one  of  the 
three  chapters  (see  Three  Chapter  Controversy), 
but  did  not  object  to  the  orthodoxy  of  Ibas.  The 
Jaeobites  do  not  recognize  him.  E,  Nestle. 

BKBLZOORArtiY:  J.  8.  ABaeiTiiLni,  Bihliothtca  orientalU,  i. 
200,  tii  1»  p.  85.  Hdine,  i7t&-28:  AcU  of  tJu  Second  Co-uncit 
€fEp/u9U4,  ed,  S.  G.  F.  Perry,  Oxford,  lS7ft,  Enir.  tranuL, 
Difcrtford.  1877;  Hallier,  in  TU.  ix.  1  U892);  J.  B.  Cljabot, 
vicoU  de  Ni9ih«,  in  JA,  \x%y  <189fl);  H  Ihjval.  J^  Lit- 
th^ture  »vna./t**,  Paris.  1900:  F.  X.  E.  Albert,  The  School 
of  Niuiins,  m  Catfwtic  Univermiyi  BuUetin^  xii.  2^  pp.  160- 
181;    D€B,  Ul  192-196  (quite  full). 

IBN  EZRA.    See  Abei^  Ezra, 
ICAPIA.    See  Cokimunism,  II.,  7. 

ICEtAIfD,  [The  island  of  Iceland,  situated  in 
the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  and  belonging  to  Den- 
mark, is  about  600  miles  west  of  Nor- 

The  First  way,  550  miles  northwest  of  Scotland, 
Christiims.  and  225  railes  southeast  of  Greenland. 
The  extent  from  north  to  south  is  about 
225  miles,  from  east  to  west  300  miles;  area,  a 
little  more  than  40,000  square  miles;  population 
(1901),  78,489;  the  capital  m  Reikiavik].  The  first 
KoTse  settlers  (after  870)  found  Christian  Irish 
hermits  already  in  the  island,  and  among  the  colo- 
nists there  were  some  at  least  nominal  Christians. 
They  came  to  Iceland  mostly  by  way  of  the  British 
lales,  where  they  became  acquainted  with  Chris- 
tJamty,  and  where  many  of  them  for  practical 
reasons  accepted  baptism,  or  at  least  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  signed  with  the  cross.  These  Christiana, 
however,  during  the  first  century  of  Icelandic 
history,  did  not  constitute  a  compact  party,  nor 
waa  their  religion  recognized  by  the  state.  The 
first  missionary  effort  was  made  by  Thorvaldr 
Kodransfion  Vidforli  ("  the  Far-Traveled  ''),  in  981, 
but  the  attempt  miscarried  and  Thorvaidr  and  his 
aoociate,  a  Saxon  cleric  named  Frederick,  were 
oytlawed  and,  in  986,  left  the  island.    A  systematic 


conversion  of  the  islanders  to  Christianity  took  place 
under  the  Norwegian  king,  Olaf  Tryggvason,  who 
devoted  the  five  yc^iiTii  of  his  reign  (995-1000)  al- 
most exclusively  to  the  introduction  of  the  new 
religion  into  Norway  and  its  '*  daughter  '^  lands 
(Iceland,  Shetland  and  Faroe  Islands,  Greenland). 
After  ineffectual  attempts  on  the  part  of  Stefnir 
Thorgilsson,  there  came  to  Iceland,  under  commis- 
sion by  King  Olaf,  the  Saxon  priest  Thankbrandr, 
in  097.  In  spite  of  a  good  measure  of  success,  he^ 
too,  returned  to  Norway  in  999^  convinced  that  the 
Icelanders  were  never  to  be  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity. Nevertheless^  the  Christian  party  in  Ice^ 
land  was  materially  strengthened.  Upon  the  re- 
port brought  back  by  his  commissioner,  Olaf  was 
fain  to  have  all  the  Icelanders  in  Norway  that  were 
still  heathen  put  to  death;  but  he  desisted  from 
his  purpose  when  the  Christian  Icelanders  Gizurr 
and  Iljalti  Skeggiason  promised  him  to  undertake 
a  mission  to  their  countrymen.  They  went  to  Ice- 
land in  the  year  1000,  and  after  severe  conflict,  won 
the  victory  for  Christianity. 

Houses  of  worship,  like  heathen  temples,  W'ere 
buiit  entirely  by  private  persons.    Whoever  would 
might  build  a  house  of  God,  but  he  had 
Character-  also  to  provide  for  the  elergjTnan.    So 
istics  and    he  either  became  a  clergjTnan  lum^nelf 
DiUculties  or  hire<l  one,   who  was  treated  quite 
of  the  Early  as  a  servant  of  the  proprietor.    In  the 
Church,     earliest  period  the  priests  were  mostly 
foreigners:  German,  English,  or  Irish. 
In  1056  Iceland  received  its  first  native  bishop, 
Isleif,  who  had  no  fixed  income,  but  was  constrained 
to  locate  his  see  at  Skalholt,  his  ancestral  estata 
In  this  way  Skalholt  became  the  episcopal  residence 
of  the  island,  and  was  fixe<l  there  by  Isleif 's  son  and 
successor  in  office,  Gizurr,  who  endowed  the  bishop- 
ric with  the  estate,  that  the  bishop  might  thence- 
forth have  a  fixed  see  and  an  established  fund* 
Furthermore,  in   1097,  and  on  the  German  plan, 
Giaurr  in.stituted  the  tithe  system  in  Iceland.    The 
extent  of  the  island  also  led,  under  Gizurr,  to  the 
creation  of  a  second  episcopal  see?    the  bishopric 
of  H6lar  was  founded,  for  the  North,  wha'je  first 
bishop  w^as  Jon   Ogmundaraon.     The  island  wns 
made  suffragan  to  the  archdiocese  of  Limd  (from 
1103).    Owing  to  the  dependence  of  the  bishop  and 
the  priests  upon  the  State  and  upon  private  persons, 
the  clergy  lapsed  into  worldliness,  and  fell  even- 
tually into  the  greatest  immorality  and  ignorance. 
The  medieval  Church  in  Iceland  until  about  1150 
stands  in  abrupt  contrast  to  the  Church  in  other 
parts  of  the  West;    ctdibacy  did  not  prevail;    lay 
patronage  was  everywhere  the  rule;    the  Church 
had  no  legislative  power,  and  the  clergy  were  sub- 
ject  to  the  temporal  law  and  not  exempt  from 
taxation. 

Dating  from  1152,  Iceland  was  suffragan  to  the 
archdiocese  of  Nidaros  (Trondhjem).  Now  began 
a  conflict  between  C'hurcli  and  State  which  evoked 
the  mldest  turmoil,  and  finally  compelled  the 
archbishop  of  Nidaroa  to  draiv  the  reins  tighter, 
and  to  force  Norwegian  bisboi>3  upon   the  island 
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(c.  1238).  These,  naturally,  were  doubly  energetic 
in  their  advocacy  of  the  canon  law,  and  above  all 
they  antagonized  lay  patronage. 
Conflict  From  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
between  century,  most  of  the  Icelandic  bishops 
Church  were  foreigners.  However,  the  few 
and  State;  native  ones  labored  zealously  in  the 
Degeneracy,  spirit  of  the  metropolitan.  The  conflict 
between  Church  and  State  flamed  up 
with  especial  vehemence  when,  in  1275,  Bishop  Ami 
Thorlaksson  of  Skalholt  attempted  to  carry  the 
new  church  law,  thoroughly  based  on  the  canon 
law,  through  the  Alting  (the  Icelandic  legislative 
assembly).  By  the  introduction  of  this  new  church 
law,  the  ecclesiastical  power  triumphed  over  the 
temporal,  and  the  authority  of  the  spirituality  was 
on  a  like  footing  with  that  in  other  countries  of  the 
West.  But  by  the  same  process  the  great  national 
interest  which  the  clergy  had  exhibited  in  earlier 
times  vanished.  From  the  earliest  times,  in  fact, 
there  had  flourished  not  only  at  the  episcopal  sees, 
but  also  about  a  number  of  priestly  residences, 
schools  of  science  and  especially  of  national  history. 
Priests  like  Saemundr  and  An  were  at  the  same  time 
students  of  the  history  of  Iceland.  These  priestly 
schools  were  supplemented  by  schools  in  connection 
with  the  cloisters.  The  oldest  cloister  of  Iceland 
is  the  Benedictine  at  Thingeyrar,  founded  in  1133, 
and  this  was  followed  by  six  more  for  monks  and 
two  for  nuns,  all  founded  by  the  Benedictine  and 
Augustinian  orders.  The  stirring  intellectual  in- 
dustry of  the  clergy,  which  prevailed  in  the  island 
until  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
now  began  to  cease.  Stress  was  laid  on  extemaLs, 
and  people  were  generally  satisfied  if  the  layman 
knew  his  Credo  and  Paternoster,  and  perchance  the 
Ave  Maria.  Conduct  was  for  the  most  part  dis- 
regarded by  the  clergy,  who  shut  their  eyes  to 
superstition  and  immorality,  and  became  them- 
selves avaricious  and  inunoral.  An  improvement 
did  not  set  in  until  the  IcchiiulerH  had  absorbed  the 
spirit  of  the  Lutheran  <loctrine  in  *'  flesh  and  blood." 
The  Reformation,  like  the  intitxhiction  of  Chris- 
tianity, in  Iceland  was  heliXHl  forward  by  royal 
mandate.  From  the  fourteenth  cen- 
The  Rcfor-  tury  the  Island,  along  with  Norway, 
mation.  hacl  accrue<l  to  Denmark.  After  Chris- 
tian III.,  in  l.'i.'JC,  had  adopted  Lu- 
ther's doctrine  in  his  dominion  proper,  he  labored 
zealously  to  advance  the  same  in  Iceland  as  well. 
A  numbier  of  clergymen  were  already  on  the  ground 
who  had  learned  to  know  the  new  doctrine,  but  they 
met  with  vehement  oppasition  on  the  part  of  the 
Icelandic  bishops  and  the  Iceliindic  people.  Among 
them  was  Oddr  Gott«kalks.son,  who  rendered  into 
Icelandic  the  New  Testament  according  to  Luther's 
translation.  A  command  of  King  Christian  III. 
was  read  aloud  in  the  Alting,  to  the  effect  that  the 
new  church  regime  should  Ik»  adopted  in  the  island, 
but  Bishop  Jon  Arason  of  Holar  and  the  people  of 
the  North,  as  well  as  many  in  the  dioojse  of  Skal- 
holt, stayed  loyally  papal.  Only  after  these  men 
were  out  of  Uie  way  was  the  oppasition  broken. 
At  the  Alting  of  1551  the  Danish  church  system 
was  recognized  as  binding  for  all  Iceland.  Most  of 
the   church  and   cloister  estates  were  confiscated 


by  Danish  officials  for  the  kii^;  church  re^-enues, 
such  as  the  episcopal  tithes,  likewiae  flowed  into  the 
royal  exchequer.  By  this  process  the  incomes  of 
the  clergy,  who  were  elected  by  the  ooogregstioii 
and  inducted  by  the  govemmeDt,  became  somewhat 
meager.  There  consequently  ensued  a  dearth  of 
suitable  preachers,  and  not  infrequently  one  psstor 
would  assume  charge  of  several  parishra  combined. 
At  the  head  of  th^  clergymen  stood  the  bishops 
of  Holar  and  Skalholt,  likewise  designated  by  the 
Danish  king.  Of  the  episcopal  sees,  that  of  HoUr 
came  to  an  end  in  1801,  whereas,  prior  to  that  ewnt, 
the  bishopric  of  Skalholt  had  been  transferred  to 
the  present  capital,  Reikiavik.  Moreover,  the  im- 
morality among  laity  and  clergy  remained  venr 
much  the  same  as  of  old.  For  this  reason  the  ad- 
herents of  the  new  doctrine  deported  themselves 
with  a  fanaticism  that  calls  to  mind  the  uprising 
of  the  Anabaptists.  Cloisters  were  destroyed, 
churches  plundered,  and  many  valuable  literaiy 
treasures  were  obliterated.  Hence  the  introductioD 
of  the  Reformation  has  been  repeatedly  described 
by  the  Icelanders  themselves  as  a  national  mis- 
fortune. Only  in  the  course  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury did  Luther's  spirit  penetrate  deeper  into  the 
hearts  of  the  people;  by  which  time,  thanks  to  the 
fostering  of  the  art  of  printing  (introduced  about 
1550),  and  the  founding  of  the  Latin  schools  at 
Holar  (1552)  and  Skalholt  (1553),  scientific  interest 
had  been  awakened  anew.  No  inconsiderable  in- 
fluence in  this  direction  had  also  been  contributed 
by  Bishop  Gudbrandur  ThorkLksson  of  Holar.  who 
published,  in  1584,  the  first  complete  translatioo 
of  the  Bible  in  the  mother  tongue,  and  issued 
several  collections  of  good  spiritual  hymns.  The 
devotional  poetry  inaugurated  by  Gudbrandur 
achieved  its  crowning  success  about  one  hundred 
years  later,  in  the  passion  psalms  of  Hallgrimur 
Pjetursson. 

Icchind  is  now  thoroughly  Protestant,  although 
according  to  the  law  of  the  year  1874,  there  p^e^'ails 
complete  freedom   of  belief.     All  at- 
Present     tempta   to   reinstate    Roman   Cathol- 
Conditions.  icism  in  the   island   have  miscarried. 
At   the   head   of   the   church  sj-stem 
stands  the  bishop  of  Reikiavik,  who  supervises  ibe 
common-school   system.     The   country  is  divided 
into  twenty  church  districts,  each  directe<l  by  a 
superintendent.    There  are  141  parishes  in  Iceland, 
comprising  299  churches.     The  junior   clergy  are 
trained  in  the  theological  school  at  Reikiavik.  where 
they  are  accustomed  to  spend   three  years  after 
completing  the  gymnasium  course,  and  are  then 
practically  inducted  into  the  pastoral  office  by  an 
older  clergyman.  £.  Mogk. 

Riblioorapht:  A  very  rich  list  of  Icelandic  litersturp  vo^ 
of  books  about  Iceland  is  given  in  the  Britith  Mukum 
Catalogue,  where  is  found  also  a  list  of  the  "  Icelandic  post- 
Reformation  Bishops."  Sources  for  study  are:  Am 
JtlAnderbuch,  ed.  W.  Golther,  Halle.  1892;  Bukupa$Ogvr, 
2  vols..  Copenhagen,  185S-78:  Sturlunga  Saga,  ed.  G. 
Vigfusson,  2  vols..  Oxford.  1878;  Diplomatarium  Itbnd' 
ieum,  vols,  i.-viii..  Copenhagen,  1857-1908;  important 
contents  are  in  the  Heimskringla  of  Snorri,  ed.  F.  JonswQ, 
Copenhagen,  1893-1901.  Tlie  oldest  Christian  sUtutwire 
in  the  Grd^ri'.  ed.  with  preface.  V.  Finsen,  3  vc»l«..  Cop«>- 
hagen.  1850-83.  For  later  times,  of  service  are:  Bitkupa  oo- 
nalar  Joru  EgiU»onar,  ed.  J.  f^igurdsoo.  i.  15-136.  Safntil 
iSogu  Islands;  and  Annaiar  BjOmt  a  SkarxUa  (1400-1645). 
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2  voJa..  Ilrapp^ya?^  1774-75.  CouauJt  further;  Fitinur 
JdhaniueuB.  hut.  ttch  Itlandijot,  i  voIsh,  CopenbaK<^n, 
1772-78:  J.  E>polm.  ItlandM  arb(ukur  (1203^1S32).  12 
vols.,  ifa,,  1824-55;  P.  PetUTMoa,  HUt.  eccl.  Itiandia 
(1740-1840),  lb.,  1841;  P.  A.  Munch.  DH  Sortke  Folkt 
HUUrrie,  6  voia,,  ChristUnk,  IS52-63;  K,  Mfturer.  DU 
B^kthruno  dtt  noni*enuchen  Slamme*  turn  ChritUmtum, 
2  vola.,  Municbt  1855-56;  idem,  htand  von  teiner  ersten 
SfUdtckuiMf  bU  turn  Untertfanff  dtu  FreiMtaaisa^  ibn.,  1S74; 
J,  E.  W.  Sar^,  Udsioi  aver  den  norske  HitUifnM^  4  ▼ots., 
Qiristiania.  1873-91;  A.  D,  J6rgetu(Mi^  Den  nordUke 
Kirke*  Grun^iFaoehe.  2  vols.,  Copenhnjp?n.  1874-76;  C.  A. 
V,  Conybcare,  let  land;  it*  Piatt  in  the  Hint,  of  European  In- 
ttitutiana,  London,  1877;  Letitio  M.  Maccoll,  7'^  Story  of 
Tctiand,  ib.  1887;  Slorie*  of  the  Bishop*  of  Iceland  tOS6- 
ISSO/ih.  1895:  The  Book ^f  the  SeiUemenl  of  Iceland,  tninnl. 
by  T,  EllwcKxl,  Kend&t.  1S08;  Le  Litre  dtMUiandaisdu  prftre 
Arite Savant.  U«?«e,  18&8;  HjOm  Olwn.  Vm  Kristnit^'kuna 
arid  2,000,  Rcikiavik.  1900 ;  P.  Herrmaan,  hland  in  Ver- 
gamffenhfit  und  OetftnUMirt,  LptpKJr,  1007. 

ICON.     See  Eastern  CinjRra,  III.,  j  6. 

ICOROCLASM,  ICONOCLAST,  See  Images  and 
In  age-Worship,  IL,  §§  2-3. 

ICONOSTASIS^  m"co-n0s'ta-sL'i:  In  the  Eastern 
Church,  a  screen,  generally  decorated  with  pictures, 
which  stands  Ijefore  the  altar  and  conceala  it.  From 
the  first,  it  was  customary  iu  the  Christian  Church 
to  mark  off  the  bema  by  rails,  but,  these  being  very 


low,  the  altar  was  not  hidden  until  piUars  were 
placed  before  it  and  curtaina  were  used.  The 
tcono&tasLs  became  more  and  more  frequent  as  the 
Greek  service  increased  in  Byrabolisin.  Thus  orig- 
inated the  modern  ttmpion^  which  is  generally  a 
latticed  screen,  more  or  less  gilded,  with  three  doors, 
the  middle  and  largest  of  which  is  called  the  royal 
and  opens  toward  the  altar.  This  screen  is  dec- 
orated with  pictures,  and  hence  derivet*  its  name 
(Gk.  eikanostasis,  **  picture- place  ").  The  pictures 
are  usually  four  in  number,  one  representing  the 
saint  in  whose  honor  the  church  is  dedicated;  the 
second  representing  Mary;  the  thircj  Chrust;  and 
the  fourth  John  the  Baptist,  They  are  impressive, 
are  painted  on  a  gold  background,  are  often  gor- 
geously set  with  jewels  or  paste,  and  are  brightly 
illuminated  by  the  lights  and  lamps  placed  or  sus- 
pended before  them.  The  so-called  "  Painters* 
Book  of  Mt.  Athos  "  (2d  ed.,  Athens,  1885)  givea 
technical  directions  for  the  production  of  these 
screens.  Philip?  Meyer. 

BiBUooRAPffT:  Symeon  of  TheHflaloniea,  UMpl  row  iyiav 
vaaw,  in  MFG.  civ.;  Nicholoei  of  Bulgaria,  ir<iiTfxi»<^i<r  i*pi, 
Venice,  1681;  H.  Brockhau»»  Ihe  Kun»t  in  d*n  Al^o«- 
Ktu9tern^  Leipme.  IS9U 
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1  Various  Types  of  TdealLam. 
IL  German  Ictealiiini. 

The  Mavetnent  Characterliecl  (|  I), 
LeibnitB  and  the  Pieti^ta  (1  2>. 
K&nt'B  TnuiBcendentalion  (f  3). 
Lowing,  Herder,  and  Others  (4  4). 
Goetbc,  SchiUer,  and  Othcrj^  (f  6). 


I 
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Early  Views  of  Fiobte  and  Schelliog 

{4  <J). 
Ilomanticiiim  (|  7). 
Later  Views  of  Ficht*  and  Schelllng^ 

<l  8). 
Heitere  ByHt«ra  H  9). 
Seblelermachcr  (|  10). 


Ill 


Herbart  (I  11). 

Schopenhauer  (f  12).t 

Ideali!«m  in  the  PoBith'e  Scienoei 

(1  13), 
En^jsh  and  American  Idealiam. 
Early  Phajie»  (|  l). 
Uodam  Idealiam  (|  2). 


L  Various  Types  of  Idealism:  In  metaphysica 
idealism,  as  the  opposite  of  materialism  (q.v.),  is 
the  doctrine  that  ultimate  reality  is  of  the  nature 
of  mind,  or  thought- con  tent;  in  epistemology  it  is 
the  view  that  knowledge  is  merely  subjective,  Le., 
limited  to  ideas  and  states  of  mind.  The  term  is 
also  employed  in  art,  where  it  denotes  an  effort  to 
reaJixe  the  highest  tyi>e3  of  natural  objects  by 
eliminating  all  defects  peculiar  to  individual  speci- 
mens. In  its  popular  acceptation  idealism  repre- 
etnts  an  imaginative  treatment  of  subjects  and  a 
striN'ing  after  perfection.  Plato  was  the  ejirliest 
representative  of  metaphysical  ide-aliam.  Dissenting  i 
from  the  view  of  Hemclitus  that  everything  is  in  | 
a  state  of  6ux  and  flow,  he  formulated,  in  the 
Interest  of  ethics,  his  doctrine  of  eternal  unchanging 
kleas.  These  ideas,  or  incorporeal  essences,  exist 
objectively  in  a  supersensuotm  world  and  form  the 
background  and  basis  of  the  e\'er- changing  phe- 
nomenal world,  Ke4ility  is  not  inherent  in  the  in- 
dividual object,  as,  for  instance,  a  horse  or  a  tree, 
but  in  the  general  idea  of  horse  or  tree.  The  highest 
idea  is  the  idea  of  the  Good — a  self- realizing  end. 

In  modem  philosophy  at  least  three  kinds  of 
metaphysical  idealism  are  distinguished,  viz,,  sub- 
jective idealism,  objective  idealism,  and  absolute 
idealiam.  The  first  is  represented  by  Fichte,  who 
found  the  source  of  the  object,  or  external  world. 
in  a  universal  siibject  or  ego.  Starting  with  this 
universal  ego  he  regarded  its  antithesis,  the  non- 
€go,  which  is  created  by  the  ego,  as  an  obstacle 


necessary  to  the  realization  of  the  intelligent  and 
ethical  self.  The  ego  (not  the  phenomenal  self,  but 
the  universal  self  common  to  all  finite  selves)  sets 
up  an  object  as  a  limit,  but  only  to  transcend  it, 
thus  giving  free  play  to  its  own  activity.  This  is 
done  in  the  successive  stages  of  knowledge,  begin- 
ning with  sensation  and  ending  with  moral  percei>- 
tion.  Fichte's  thought  h  ethical,  and  in  his  view 
nature  exists  only  as  material  for  the  realisation  of 
duty.  Since  his  system  describes  what  ought  to  be, 
rather  than  what  is,  he  called  it  practical  idealism. 
If  all  limiting  non-c*goB,  including  that  of  finitude, 
could  be  actually  transcended,  the  universal  self 
then  attained  to  would  be  God.  The  term  objective 
idealiism  may  be  applied  to  any  system  of  meta- 
physics that  recognizes  a  spiritual  reality  existing 
independent  of  a  conscious  subject  (Plato,  Leibnit«, 
Herbart,  etc.);  but  this  term  has  usually  been 
reserved  to  describe  the  system  of  Schelling.  By 
combining  Fichte'a  doctrine  of  the  universal  ego 
with  the  Spinozistic  idea  of  a  neutral  basis  of  all 
existence,  Schelling  developed  his  system  of  identity* 
In  the  Absolute  object  and  subject,  the  real  and 
the  ideal,  nature  and  spirit*  are  identical.  This 
original  undifferentiated  unity*  which  is  perceived 
by  intellectual  intuition,  breaks  up  into  the  polar 
opposites  of  object  and  subject,  nature  and  spirit, 
negative  or  positive  being.  Though  the  subjective 
and  objective  phases  of  being  are  always  coexistent 
in  the  phenomenal  world,  in  consciousness  there  is  & 
preponderance  of  the  subjective,  while  in  nature, 
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the  negative  pole  of  being,  there  is  a  preponderance 
of  the  objective.  Hegel  is  the  originator  and 
greatest  representative  of  absolute  idealism.  Ac- 
cording to  this  metaphysical  doctrine,  existence  is 
not  only  spiritual,  but  it  is  a  single,  all-inclusive 
(therefore  absolute),  self-conscious  being,  which 
manifests  itself  as  nature  and  spirit.  In  this  view 
phenomena  are  neither  subjective  products,  nor 
copies,  nor  effects,  of  a  transcendent  reality,  but  are 
parts  of  the  living  reality  itself.  They  are  phe- 
nomena per  se,  and  exist  objectively  as  the  thought- 
content  of  the  absolute  mind,  or  Absolute  Idea, 
to  use  Hegel's  expression.  The  phenomenal  world, 
therefore,  is  the  real  world,  and  there  is  no  other 
world.  With  Hegel  existence  is  rational  through- 
out; and,  indeed,  the  entire  process  of  history  is 
only  the  self-unfolding  of  the  one  aniversal  divine 
reason.  Absolute  idealism  has  now  almost  com- 
pletely vanbhed  from  German  speculation,  though 
it  has  gained  a  strong  foothold  in  Englbh  and 
American  thought.  Prominent  representatives  of 
the  doctrine  are  F.  H.  Bradley  and  Josiah  Royce. 

In  its  epbtemological  reference  idealbm  b  the 
opposite  of  realism.  While  the  realbt  asserts  that 
we  have  knowledge  of  an  external  reality,  the  ideal- 
ist maintains  that  we  can  know  only  phenomena 
or  ideas  in  the  sense  of  Locke.  If  the  idealbt  denies 
the  exbtenoe  of  such  an  external  reality,  holding 
that  ideas  are  only  modifications  of  the  mind,  he 
becomes  a  subjective  idealbt  in  the  epbtemologi- 
cal sense.  If  he  be  consbtent,  he  will  deny  the 
existence  of  other  persons  than  himself  and  become 
a  solipsbt;  for  in  hb  view  such  persons  could  exbt 
only  as  ideas  in  consciousness.  Perhaps  the  nearest 
approach  to  such  a  view  was  made  by  Bbhop 
Berkeley,  who  held,  though  not  consistently,  that 
esse  b  percipi.  If  the  idealist  admits  that  phe- 
nomena are  not  purely  subjective,  that  they  have  a 
certain  problematical  exbtenoe,  he  becomes  a  cos- 
mot  hetic  idealist.  Descartes,  Kant,  and  most 
Englbh  philosophers  have  been  cosmothetic  ideal- 
bts.  Hubert  Evans. 

U.  German    Idealism:     By    German  Idealism  is 

meant  that  phase  of  intellectual  life  that  had  its 

origin  in  the  Enlightenment  (q.v.),  as 

I.  The        modified  by  German  conditions.    Eng- 

Move-       Ibh  and  French  representatives  of  the 

mentChar-  Enlightenment,  giving  precedence  to 

acterized.  sensation,  had  become  empiricists  and 
skeptics.  They  viewed  the  world  as 
a  great  mechanbm,  adopted  hedonbm  as  their 
ethics,  and  interpreted  hbtory  from  a  subjective- 
critical  point  of  view.  The  situation  in  Germany 
was  just  the  reverse.  There  thought  was  given 
precedence  over  sensation;  and,  instead  of  em- 
piricbm,  idealbm  was  dominant.  Ethics  was  based 
upon  norms  of  universal  validity,  instead  of  upon 
individual  whim;  hbtory  was  interpreted  genetically 
as  a  rational  progress;  and  for  the  mechanical  con- 
ception of  the  world  the  organic,  or  dynamic,  view 
was  substituted.  Nature  was  seen  to  be  spiritual, 
as  well  as  spatial,  and  was  interpreted  teleologically. 
In  the  hands  of  Jacobi  and  Kant  Hume's  ske[>- 
ticbm  became  the  weapon  that  destroyed  the  in- 
fluence of  empiricbm  and  thus  paved  the  way  for 
idealbm.     For  the  Germans,  at  least,  Rousseau's 


radicalism  brought  into  question  the  value  of  the 
culture-ideab  of  the  Enlightenment,  and  impeDed 
them  to  seek  the  basb  of  culture  in  the  creative 
power  of  the  mind.  For  the  philoeopfaer  Gemtan 
idealism  usually  means  the  philosophy  of  Kint 
and  hb  immediate  followers,  while  for  the  huto- 
rian  of  literature  it  may  mean  little  moi«  than  tlie 
personality  of  Goethe;  and  it  is  not  unusual  to 
characterise  the  literary  aspect  of  the  movement 
as  neo-Humanism.  However,  there  b  a  imity  in 
the  movement  that  cannot  be  ignored;  and  all  iti 
varied  manifestations,  whether  in  science,  phil- 
osophy, literature,  art,  or  social  life,  are  properif 
treated  under  the  title  *'  German  Idealism." 

Several  factors  contributed  to  give  the  EnUgfafr- 

enment    in    Germany   its   peculiarly   independeot 

character;    but  notable  was  the  m- 

2.  Leibnitz  fluence  of  Leibnits,  and  that  of  tlie 
and  the  Pietists.  Leibnits  was  an  easentiaily 
Pietbts.     religious    personality,    and    in   tnos- 

planting  the  spirit  of  the  Enlighten- 
ment into  Germany  he  imparted  to  it  that  dis- 
tinctively ethical  and  religious  flavor  which  became 
characteristic  of  German  Idealism.  It  was  he  who 
was  chiefly  instrumental  in  substituting  the  teleo- 
logical  for  the  mechanical  view  of  nature.  He 
transformed  the  atoms  of  the  materialists  into 
monads,  or  psychical  entities,  and  substituted  for 
natural  law  hb  theory  of  preestablbhed  harmoQX. 
He  asserted  the  absolute  worth  of  the  individual 
against  the  destructive  monism  of  Spinoza,  and  saw 
in  the  progress  of  history  a  movement  of  the 
monads  toward  some  divine  end.  On  the  one  hand, 
he  made  the  development  of  materialism  and  skep- 
ticism impossible  in  Germany,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  brought  about  the  teleolqgieal  explanation 
of  the  hbtory  of  the  universe  as  a  whole.  The 
teleological  and  idealistic  tendencies  of  Leibnitz 
were  strengthened  through  Pietism  (q.v.).  Hop- 
stock,  Herder,  Jacobi,  Goethe,  and  Jean  Paul,  aO 
betray  in  their  works  the  Pietbtic  influence. 

The  conceptual  framework  of  German  Idealism 

was  provided  by  Immanuel  Kant  (q.v.),  who  was 

the   first   to   reconcile   the  conflicting 

3.  Kant's  empirical  and  rationalistic  elemenu  of 
Transcen-  the  prevaihng  dogmatic  philosophy, 
dentalism.    With  one  stroke  he  secured  for  mind 

priority  over  nature,  and  yet  without 
endangering  in  the  least  the  validity  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  scientific  investigation;  and,  by  p\m^ 
the  primacy  to  the  practical  reason,  he  placed 
religion  and  ethics  on  a  sure  footing  and  broke  the 
ban  of  rationalism.  In  the  first  instance  Kant's 
work  was  purely  epbtemological.  He  made  it  par- 
ticularly his  problem  to  rescue  natural  science  from 
the  (epbtemological)  skepticism  of  Hume,  and  then 
to  rescue  religion  from  rationalism.  It  was  Kant 
who  utterly  demolbhed  the  rationalbtic  argunaents 
of  Anselm,  Descartes,  and  others,  for  the  existence 
of  God.  Science  b  valid,  but  it  has  to  do  only  with 
phenomena.  Thb  phenomenal  world,  howe^'er,  is 
produced  a  priori  by  the  activity  of  consciousness, 
reacting  upon  that  external  reality  whose  nature 
cannot  be  known.  The  very  fact  that  the  world  as 
we  know  it  b  only  the  sum  total  of  phenomena 
accounts  for  the  constancy  of  experience,  and  is 
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the  basis  of  tbe  imiversal  valiility  of  certain  prin- 
ciples of  explanation.  Space  and  time,  and  the 
categories  of  the  understanding  are  subjective, 
ideal.  Taken  together  they  fonn  a  mold  in  which 
we  shape  the  impressions  coming  from  the  tran- 
floendenl  reality*  Thus,  the  principles  of  science  and 
the  laws  of  nature  are  universally  valid  b(?cjiu.se  they 
are  in  the  subject^  not  in  the  object.  Knowledge  of 
ultimate  reality  comes  through  the  practical  reason, 
particularly  through  the  a  prim  moral  law  in  ua. 
Kant's  idea  of  inner  freedom  became  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  creative  genius.  The  phase  of  German 
Ide-alism  manifested  in  the  art  and  poetry  of  the 
periofi  has  been  called  esthetic-ethical  idealism. 
The  leaders  of  this  artistic  movement,  who  really 
popularized  idealism  and  made  it  part  of  the  life 
of  the  time,  were  not  intent  upon  solving  the  old 
philosophical  problems.  For  conceptual  thought 
they  substitutetl  the  creative  imagination. 

Klopstock  and  Wiektid  mark  the  tuniing-point 

toward     idealism,     though     their     contemporary, 

LesHingj  wa.s  the  first  representative  of 

4.  Lessiiig,  the  movement  to  Hljerate  himself  com- 
Herder^      pletely  from  convent  ional  theology  and 

and  Others,  all  that  was  arbitrary  and  external  in 
German  culture  and  find  in  the  inner 
esthetic  and  ethical  development  of  the  mind  the 
ideal  to  be  followed.  Idealism  in  the  sense  in  w  hich 
the  word  is  here  use*J  became  even  more  effective 
in  the  work  of  Herder.  His  break  with  the  En- 
lightenment was  complete.  In  his  large  application 
of  the  idealistic  method  to  the  interpretation  uf 
setenoep  art,  and  history^  he  practically  reformed  all 
the  intellectiuil  sciences.  He,  too,  proceeded  from 
an  analysis  of  the  pontic  and  artistic  impulse,  and 
in  the  creative  activity  of  the  mind  he  found  the 
key  to  ethicSp  esthetics,  and  religion.  From  this 
subjective,  or  idealistic,  view -point  ne  saw  the  pan- 
orama of  history  as  a  spiritualistic  development. 
If  Leasing 's  great  work  was  to  introduce  idealism 
into  esthetics,  particubrly  the  esthetics  of  dramatic 
poetry,  Herder*s  greatest  service  to  the  idealistic 
cause  was  his  application  of  idealism,  as  a  method, 
to  the  interpretation  of  history.  What  Wieland, 
Lessing,  and  others  had  done  for  poetic  art,  this 
Winckehuann  did  for  plastic  art.  He  too  found  in 
the  conception  of  the  free  creative  raind  the  basis 
of  ethics,  esthetics^  and  religion. 

The  great  representatives  of  the  idealistic  type 

of  raind  in  German  poetry  w^e re  Goethe  and  iSc hitler. 

Against   the   exclusive   claims   of  the 

5.  Goethe,   esthetic  view  of  nature,  and  a  momhty 
Schiller^     essentially  classical ,  Goethe  emphasized 

and  Others,  the  moral  and  religious  worth  of  the 
individual,  thus  approaching  the  rig- 
orous ethical  teachingH  of  Kant.  Schiller  combined 
the  epifltemology  of  Kant  with  the  pantheism  of 
Goethe.  With  him  esthetic  vahies  were  the  chief 
types  of  intellectual  norms;  and  his  ethics  and 
religion  might  be  regarded  as  a  phase  of  esthetics. 
However,  the  esthetic  harmony  that  he  found  in 
the  universe  reacted  on  his  ethical  and  religious 
nature;  and,  despite  his  esthetic  view-point,  he 
must  be  classed  with  Kxint  an<l  Fichte  as  one  of  the 
great  moral  teachers  of  Germany.  Schiller's  only 
oonaistant  follower  was  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt, 


w^ho  was  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  neo- 
Humanistic  reform,  on  the  basis  of  the  new^  esthetic- 
ethical  culture.  Jean  Paul  was  a  brilliant  repre- 
sentative of  the  anti-classical  type  of  ideahsm. 

The  biisis  of  the   esthetic-ethical  movement  was 

Kant's  transcendental  idealism;    but,  while  Kant 

had  made  the  idealistic  position  secure, 

6,  Early     he  lifld  not  accounted  for  the  reality  of 

Views  of  the  world  of  nature,  with  all  tliat  it 
Fichte  and  means  to  the  poet  as  the  expression  of 

Schelling.  some  divine  purpose.  In  order  to  get 
at  the  bottom  of  the  matter  it  ivos  felt 
tliat  the  hnman  consciousness  as  a  starting-point 
would  have  to  he  abandoned  and  an  absolute  con- 
sciousnesa  posited,  from  which  reahty  could  l^e 
deduced  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  employed  by 
Kant  for  himian  consciousness.  The  first  to  attempt 
such  a  comprehensive  solution  of  the  problem  was 
Johann  Gottlieb  Fichte  (q.v.).  Starting  from  Kant's 
idealistic  position  he  endeavoreti  to  overcome  the 
dualism  involved  in  Kant's  doctrine  of  a  *'  thing 
in  itself  **  by  bringing  this  mysterious  reality  into 
consciousness.  To  do  this  he  dropped  the  Kantian 
distinction  l)etween  the  practical  and  the  theoretical 
reason,  and  concc!ived  of  the  absolute  mind,  or  ego, 
as  the  moral  reason.  In  his  view  all  existence  is 
psychical,  and  the  human  mind  is  only  a  manifesta- 
tion of  the  absolute  ego.  Thus,  the  last  trace  of  a 
transcendent  reality  is  obiiterated.  The  absolute 
ego  has  divided  itself  into  a  large  numl>er  of  relative 
egos,  and  tVirough  these  it  is  moving  progressively 
toward  its  own  destiny.  The  core  of  reality  Hes  in 
human  personality,  in  the  finite  mind,  but  this  is 
caught  up  in  an  endless  process  of  development; 
and,  hence,  in  order  to  transcend  hia  own  con- 
sciousness and  explain  the  progress  of  history» 
with  reference  to  the  past  and  the  future,  the 
philosopher  must  look  at  existence  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  at>so!ute  ego.  In  this  way  Fichte 
developed  his  subjective  idealiMm,  bringing  into 
this  scheme  of  idealistic  evolution  every  phase  of 
human  experience.  Under  his  treatment  ethics, 
sociology,  esthetics,  and  rehgion  l>ecorae  a  part  of 
the  history  of  the  Abeolute.  The  dualism  l>etween 
mind  and  nature  he  overcame  by  dissolving  nature 
in  mind.  ScheLhng,  starting  from  the  Kant- Fichte 
point  of  view,  extended  the  conception  of  the  Abso- 
lute to  objective  nature.  His  system  may  lie  char* 
acteriited  as  a  sort  of  spiritualized  pantheism.  The 
world  is  a  continuous  process  from  inon5anic  un- 
conscious nature  to  organic  conscious  nature,  and 
then  from  oi^anic  nature  back  to  inorganic  nature. 
While  in  man  the  Absolute  reaches  consciousness, 
nature  remains  essentially  objective,  but  not  in  a 
materialistic  sense,  of  course.  Nature  with  Sc helling 
is  a  system  of  spiritual  forces  similar  to  the  monads 
of  Leibnitz.  Extending  to  the  absolute  conscious- 
ness the  view  tluit  in  consciousness  subject  and 
object  are  identical,  Schelling  worked  out  his 
so-called  IdtntiUitsphilosophie.  The  mm  total  of 
existence  then  becomes  the  Absolute  as  perceived 
by  itself.  Naturally  all  distinctions  and  quaUties, 
which  are  created  by  a  finite  relational  conscious- 
n^m,  disappear  in  this  self-contemplation  of  the 
Absolute  by  itself,  and  existence  becomes  neutral. 
If  Fichte  had  interpreted  existence  ethically^  Schel- 
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ling  interprets  it  esthetically.  While  with  Fichte 
the  Absolute  distributes  himself  in  finite  minds  in 
order  to  work  out  his  own  moral  development,  with 
Schelling  the  Absolute  comes  to  consciousness  in 
man  in  order  that  man  may  enjoy  the  esthetic  con- 
templation of  the  unity  of  mind  and  nature,  the 
identity  of  mind  with  its  sensuous  content. 

The  immediate  result  of  the  metaphysical  systems 
of  Fichte  and  Schelling  was  that  revival  of  poetic 

production   and    criticism    known   as 

7.  Roman-  Romanticism,  which  sprang  from  the 

ticiim.      school  of  Goethe  and  Schiller.     The 

union  of  poesy  with  the  metaphysical, 
or  religious,  view  of  liife  became  a  recognized  prin- 
ciple of  art;  and  it  was  this  combination  that  secured 
for  idealism  the  final  triumph  over  the  narrow 
naturalism  and  rationalism  of  the  Enlightenment. 
Romanticism  brought  to  light  the  connection  of 
poetry  with  Christianity.  Just  as  Schiller  had  taken 
Kant's  epistemology  as  a  basis  for  the  explanation 
of  the  relation  of  esthetics  to  ethics,  so  now  the 
Kantian  position  was  utilized  to  explain  the  relar 
tion  of  religion  to  esthetics.  Thus,  from  Kant's 
idealism  came  a  new  analysis  of  religion,  illuminating 
with  a  new  light  the  problems  of  culture.  Roman- 
ticism gave  breadth  and  depth  to  the  historical 
view  and  dissolved  into  thin  air  those  time-worn 
conceptions  of  a  ''  law  of  nature,"  "  common  sense,'' 
and  innate  norms  of  the  reason,  just  as  formerly  the 
Enlightenment  had  disposed  of  the  idea  of  a  super- 
natural, ecclesiastical  norm,  which  rested  upon 
these  conceptions.  The  leading  spirits  in  the 
romantic  movement  were  the  two  Schlegels,  though 
Fichte,  Schleiermacher,  Hegel,  Schelling,  Novalis, 
and  many  others  took  a  part  in  it.  Out  of  Roman- 
ticism sprang  a  new  impulse  for  systematic  thinking; 
and  through  the  political  catastrophes  of  the  time 
and  the  moral  earnestness  of  the  intellectual  leaders, 
idealistic  speculation  was  forced  to  apply  its  norms 
to  practical  social  problems. 

The  first  to  feel  the  pressure  of  the  realistic-his- 
torical problems  were  the  founders  of  metaphysical 

idealism,  P^ichtc  and  Schelling.     Both 

8.  Later     betray  the  influence  of  Schleiermacher. 

Views  of     Realizing  the  inadequacy  of  their  phi- 

Fichte  and  losophy  to  meet  practical  needs,  they 

Schelling.    now  sought  an  ethical  and   religious 

ideal  which  should  unify  the  concrete 
content  of  spiritual  life  and  at  the  same  time  be  a 
necessary  deduction  from  the  metaphysical  back- 
ground of  existence.  Fichte  retained  his  idea  of  the 
moral  state  as  the  consummation  of  the  hi.storical 
process,  but  he  no  longer  considered  this  state 
merely  as  a  postulate  of  progressive  freedom,  but 
as  a  concrete  civilized  state,  in  which  all  members 
of  society  share  in  the  blessings  of  religion,  morality, 
and  art.  In  this  remodeled  view  of  Fichte  religion 
is  dominant;  for  he  finds  that  only  religious  faith 
makes  possible  the  realization  of  the  moral  idea, 
and  thus  the  reality  of  the  external  world.  The 
world  is  ethical.  It  is  religious  faith  that  gives  an 
ultimate  aim  to  ethical  conduct,  that  makes  possible 
a  union  of  the  empirical  ego  with  its  metaphysical 
basis,  i.e.,  God.  His  ethics  is  thus  deprived  of  its 
formal  character  as  an  endless  progress  and  given 
a  definite   aim.     This  ethical  and   religious  view 


necessitates  a  modification  of  his  metaphyBics. 
The  background  of  empirical  consciousness  is  do 
longer  an  endless  progression  of  the  Absolute, 
but  a  fixed  and  unchanging  divine  being.  Id 
this  being  the  empirical  ego  has  its  origin,  and 
through  ethical  conduct  it  returns  to  its  source. 
Similarly,  in  view  of  moral  and  esthetic  needs, 
Schelling  was  forced  to  change  his  views.  In  apply- 
ing the  principle  of  identity  he  had  destroyed  all 
the  manifold  variety  of  existence,  and  thus  its 
reality;  and  in  describing  the  universe  as  a  quality- 
less  neutrum  he  had  only  caricatured  the  Absolute. 
His  philosophy  was  belied  by  every  phase  of  ex- 
perience. Just  as  Fichte,  so  Schelling  sought  io 
religion  the  key  to  the  origin  and  destiny  of  dud. 
The  phenomenal  world  takes  its  rise  in  the  absolute, 
self-determined  will  of  God,  and,  on  account  of  its 
origin,  it  necessarily  works  its  way  up  to  God  agaiD. 
This  movement  back  to  God  is  a  religioiu  progress, 
through  mythology,  or  natural  religion,  up  to  Chris- 
tianity, at  which  stage  the  union  of  man  with  God 
takes  place.  Thus,  Christianity,  whose  dogmas  are 
interpreted  evolutionistically  by  Schelling,  beconoes 
the  end  and  purpose  of  history;  and  it  is  upon 
Christianity  that  ethics,  politics,  and  cBtheties 
are  to  be  based. 

If  Fichte  and  Schelling  had  endeavored  to  find 
the  purpose  of  existence  in  some  concrete  content, 

say  the  moral  state,  or  the  Christian 

9.  Hegel's   religion,  deducing    this  content  from 

System,     the  conception  of  God,  H^el  solved 

the  problem  by  a  systematic  and 
logical  exploitation  of  the  conception  of  evolution, 
which  with  him  was  both  a  constituent  and  a  teleo- 
logical  principle.  The  conception  had  been  variously 
and  obscurely  employed  by  Leibnitx,  Lessing,  Kant, 
Herder,  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  F.  Schlegel.  Then, 
on  the  basis  of  Kant's  transcendental  deduction, 
Fichte  and  Schelling  interpreted  the  process  of 
development  in  a  purely  idealistic  manner  as  the 
unconscious  opposition  of  the  Absolute  to  il^If, 
and  the  conscious  and  gradual  removal  of  this 
opposition  by  self-absorption,  the  double  process 
following  necessarily  from  the  very  nature  of  mind. 
Hegel  makes  the  impulse  of  the  absolute  mind  a 
gradual  and  self-determined  process,  by  which  the 
.\bsolute  lifts  itself  from  mere  possibility  and 
actuality  to  conscious,  free,  and  necessary  possession. 
Viewed  siib  specie  atemitatis  the  whole  process  is 
timeless,  and  only  to  a  finite  mind  does  it  appear  as 
an  endless  procession  in  time  and  space.  However, 
it  is  just  in  this  finite  view  that  the  ethical,  esthetic, 
and  religious  character  of  Hegel's  philosophy  man- 
ifests itself.  In  the  finite  consciousness  there  ia  a 
separation  of  the  natural,  the  actual,  and  the  em- 
pirical from  the  spiritual,  the  free,  and  the  necessary. 
In  the  unity  reached  by  overcoming  this  divorce- 
ment of  the  finite  from  the  infinite  lies  religious 
blessedness,  perfect  beauty,  and  moral  freedom. 
Every  phase  and  stage  of  this  inner  teleological 
development  is  necessary  to  the  life  of  the  Absolute, 
and  all  variety  in  finite  experience  is  preserved  in 
the  higher  unity.  Nothing  is  lost.  Instead  of  being 
an  undifferentiated  substance,  or  a  qualityles 
neutrum,  the  Absolute  is  the  living,  vital  reality 
that  manifests  itself  in  human  experience.    This 
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I  reality  is  spiritual,  and  the  guiding  principle  of  its 

upward    movement   is    the   fulfiknent   of  its   own 

I  divine  purpose,  which  is  reHgious^  ethical,  egtbetic. 

I  Religion  and  ethics  are  thuii  a  necessary  product 

of  the  self-exp  Heat  ion  of  the  Absolute,  or  God. 

The    religioiia    turn    tliat    ideahstic   metaphysics 

had  taken  was  due  directly,  or  indirectly,  to  the 

influence  of  Sclileiermacher,  the  most 

10.  Schleier-  Bpeciiically  religious  of  all  the  great 
machcr.     philosophers.     In  his  own  system  he 

made  use  of  the  religious  consciou^sness 
in  an  original  and  striking  manner  to  solve  the 
practical  and  theoretical  problems  growing  out  of 
Kant's  critical  philosophy.  In  the  field  of  ethics 
he  was  the  most  conspicuous  exponent  of  German 
i<)ealism.  What  Hegel  had  deduced  from  the  Abso- 
lute by  his  application  of  the  conception  of  develop- 
ment, Schleiermacher,  following  the  critiail  method 
of  Kantf  sought  to  attain  by  an  analysis  of  empirical 
consciousness.  In  its  theoretical  attitude  toward 
being,  conjsciousness  is  receptive  and  seeks  to  com- 
bine the  data  of  sense  into  the  highest  possible  con- 
ceptual unity;  in  it.«*  practical  attitude  consciousness 
ia  active  and  transfers  the  aim  of  reason  from  the 
world  of  sense  to  the  Avorld  of  codhcious  freedom. 
However,  In  both  cases  thought  and  being  always 
remain  separate  for  the  finite  understanding.  On 
the  other  hand,  that  essential  unity  of  reality  which 
makes  possible  any  relation  of  thought  to  being, 
auch  as  volition  to  being,  is  present  in  religious 
feeling.  While  Hegel  had  employed  a  deductive, 
dialectical  method  to  show  that  all  being  is  in  God, 
',  Schleiermacher  reached  this  unity  by  an  inductive 
I  procem,  which  was  guided  by  feeling,  instead  of  by 
f  pure  reason.  Instead  of  starting  with  a  timeless 
and  spaceless  Absolute,  he  started  with  the  phenom- 
enal world.  His  task  was  to  analyse  the  reason  that 
dominates  the  actual  world  of  history,  to  bring  to 
light  its  various  purposes,  combine  them  into  a  total- 
ity representing  the  absolute  divine  purpose  of  the 
universe,  the  summum  bonnm,  and  to  show  tliat  the 
power  to  realize  this  ideal  lies  in  rehgious  conscious- 
neas.  Schleiermacher's  practical  religious  interests 
now  took  him  uito  the  field  of  theology.  For  his 
religious  philosophy  see  Schleiehmacher,  Fried- 
rich  Ernst  Daniel. 

Herbart  stuck  even  more  closely  to  the  Kantian 

view-point,  but,  like  other  followers  of  Kant,   he 

sought  to  eliminate  the  conception  of 

11.  Herlsiirt*  an  unknowable  reality,  and  press  for- 

ward to  the  ultimate  nature  of  things. 
He  adopted  Kant^s  ana  lysis  of  consciousness,  but 
in  a  psychological  sense,  and  found  that  the  tran- 
scendental reality  oonaista  of  a  plurality  of  simple 
substances.  These  he  called  ''  reals.  *^  They  are 
psychical  in  nature  and  analogous  to  the  monads  of 
Leibnitz.  Through  their  relations  to  one  another 
and  to  human  consciousness  the  phenomenal 
world  is  brought  into  existence;  and  from  their 
teteological  cooperation  Herbart  deduces  a  divine, 
creative  intelligence,  analogous  to  the  mofmd- 
Wkmadum  of  Leibnitz,  thus  opposing  sharply  cur- 
rent  poetic  naturalism  and  Spinozism.  Herbart's 
practical  and  social  philosophy,  which  is  based 
upon  the  judgments  of  the  soul  as  to  the  relations 
of  the  **  reals ''  to  each  other,  particularly  upon 


judgments  expressing  like  or  dislike,  also  tends 
toward  rationalism.  On  account  of  the  method 
employed  here,  Herbart  calla  the  resuk  esthetics,  to 
which  he  subordinates  ethics.  In  his  view  the  ideal 
society  would  be  one  baaed  upon  the  insight  and 
activity  of  the  educated,  and  upon  the  rational 
education  of  youth,  and  realizing  in  its  organization 
the  natural  and  fundamehtal  ethical  ideas.  Herbart 
thus  became  not  only  a  reformer  of  psychology,  but 
of  pedagogy  as  well 

The  last  great  repreaentative  of  German  Idcalisni 
in  systematic  philosophy  was  Schopenhauer.  While 
with  him  the  phenomenal  world  is 
12,  Schop-  ideal,  i.e.,  existing  only  a^  a  subjective 
cohauer.  idea,  it^  objective  basis  is  not  a  *'  thing 
in  itself,"  as  Kant  taught,  but  a  univer- 
sal will.  This  Schopenhauer  interprets  as  a  blind, 
illogical,  aimless  impulse,  without  any  original 
ethical  tendency  whatsoever.  Through  the  blind 
impulse  of  this  world -will  arises  human  intelligence 
and  the  phenomenal  world.  History  loses  all  tel- 
eological  significance  and  becomes  an  irrational 
and  endless  progression.  Ethics,  therefore,  as  the 
philosophy  of  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  world, 
can  only  proclaim  the  aimlessnesa  of  the  cosmical 
process  and  seek  to  put  an  end  to  it  by  stilling  the 
will.  This  quietizing  of  the  will  is  effected  by  recog- 
nizing the  aimlessness  of  the  process  and  resign- 
ing oneself  to  it  completely.  For  these  teachings 
Schopenluiuer  found  a  support  in  Buddhism,  which 
was  then  just  becoming  known  in  the  Occident. 
He  was  bitter  in  his  hatred  of  what  he  thought  the 
selfislmess  and  sensuality  of  Judaism,  in  which  be 
found  the  roots  of  deceptive  theism.  The  pure 
Christianity  of  Christ  he  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
mystical  quietism.  Though  his  metaphysical  work. 
Die  Wett  aU  Wiile  umi  VorsteUnng,  appeared  as  early 
as  1819,  his  teachings  found  no  popular  reception 
till  after  the  wane  of  Hegel's  influence  in  Germany. 
The  effects  of  this  idealistic  development  are 
apparent  in  the  positive  sciencea  not  less  than  in 
metaphysics.  In  accordance  with  the 
ij.  Ideal-  idea  of  the  oneness  of  the  world,  tiic 
ism  in  the  natural  sciences  have  been  given  a 
Positive  subordinate  position,  or  else  reduced 
Sciences,  to  natural  philosophy.  The  new  spirit 
is  manifested  even  more  clearly  in  the 
historical  sciences,  where  the  genetic  method  if 
everyw^here  employed  and  individual  facts  are 
treated  in  relation  to  the  whole  development.  For 
instance,  the  historian  of  literature  or  art  now  seeks 
to  bring  the  facta  with  which  he  is  dealing  into 
relation  with  other  phases  of  life  and  thus  grasp 
the  life  and  ideals  of  a  nat  ion  aa  a  whole.  Similarly, 
the  philologist  is  no  longer  satisfied  with  the  study 
of  one  language,  but  seeks  to  correlate  it  with 
kindred  tongues  and  reconstruct  the  inner  life  of 
the  people.  Even  in  the  field  of  jurisprudence  the 
genetic  method  has  Ix-en  adopted  and  particular 
stress  laid  on  the  development  of  common  law. 
The  effect  of  thm  idealistic  movement  may  also  be 
observ^ed  in  theology.  Here  deistic  efforts  to  base 
Christianity  on  a  general  theory  of  rt*ligion  have 
been  replaced  by  a  more  penetrating  psychological 
analysis,  together  with  a  genetic  view  of  religioua 
history;    though  it  should  be  added  that  repeated 
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and  earnest  attempts  have  been  made  to  rescue  the 
core  of  Christianity  from  the  general  flux  of  history 
and  give  to  it  a  fixed  character.  Since  it  is  in  the 
universities,  chiefly,  that  the  sciences  are  cultivated, 
naturally  the  universities  have  been  reorganised 
in  conformity  to  the  changed  ideals.  It  was  in  the 
University  of  Jena  that  German  Idealism  got  its 
first  foothold.  From  here  the  new  educational 
ideal  went  forth  to  the  newly  established  universities 
of  Berlin,  Heidelberg,  Bonn,  Breslau,  and  Munich, 
and  into  the  secondary  schools.  The  effect  of  this 
reform  has  been  to  rescue  philosophy  from  its 
servile  position  in  the  faculty  of  liberal  arts  and 
give  it  the  position  of  that  pure  and  true  science 
which  determines  the  principles  of  all  other  science, 
whether  theoretical  or  practical. 

(E.  Troeltbch.) 

in.  English  and  American  Idetlism:  In  Great 
Britain  the  earlier  representatives  of  Idealism 
were  Ralph  Cudworth,  Samuel  Clarke,  and  George 
Berkeley  (qq.v.).  Cudworth,  one  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Platonists  (q.v.),  in  opposition  to  the  sen- 
sualistic  philosophy  of  Hobbes,  in  his  True  In- 
tellectual System  of  the  Universe  (1678),  maintained 
that  the  human  mind  participates  in 

I.  Early    the  archetypal  ideas  which  are  eter- 

Phases.  nal  in  the  mind  of  God;  by  divine  il- 
lumination these  ideas  are  quickened 
in  the  soul.  Clarke's  idealism  appears  in  his  fa- 
mous argument  for  the  being  of  God,  based  upon 
innate  conceptions  of  space  and  time,  of  being,  of 
necessary  existence,  and  of  the  infinite  (Denum- 
stration  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God,  1705), 
and  in  his  doctrine  of  the  absolute  right — the 
"  eternal  fitness  of  things  "—-derived  from  his  doc- 
trine of  God  (The  Unchangeable  ObligaHons  of 
Natural  Religum,  1706).  Berkeley  affirmed  that 
all  ideas  are  only  states  or  motions  of  the  spirit. 
So-called  material  properties  have  no  existence 
outside  of  the  spirits  in  which  the  perception  arises; 
accordingly,  the  universe  consists  only  of  spirits 
and  their  ideas.  The  source  of  these  ideas  is  God, 
by  whom  they  are  impartially  and  immutably 
created  (Selections  from  Berkeley's  Works,  edited 
by  A.  C.  Fnaser,  London,  1891).  In  America  dur- 
ing this  period,  Idealism  found  a  voice  in  Jonathan 
Edwards  (1758).  In  his  Notes  on  the  Mind,  penned 
ere  he  had  reached  early  manhood,  is  a  doctrine  of 
the  world  quite  in  the  spirit  of  Berkeley,  although 
not  dependent  on  him,  which  in  some  aspects  an- 
ticipates the  absolute  idealism  of  Hegel.  "  The 
material  universe  exists  nowhere  but  in  the  mind." 
"  All  material  existence  is  only  in  idea."  "  That 
which  truly  is  the  substance  of  all  bodies  is  the  in- 
finitely exact,  and  precise,  and  perfectly  stable 
Idea,  in  God's  mind,  together  \^ith  his  stable  will, 
that  the  same  shall  gradually  be  communicated  to 
us,  and  to  other  minds,  according  to  certain  fixed 
and  established  Methods  and  Laws  "  (Notes  34,  40, 
13,  in  liis  Works,  New  York,  1830). 

In  recent  thought  Idealism  has  well-nigh  sup- 
planted other  forms  of  interpretation  of  the  world. 
The  point  of  view  is  that  "mind  has  the  impor- 
tance of  a  universal  and  cosmical  principle  of  real- 
ity." The  field  is,  however,  divided  into  various 
sections.     (1)  As  applied  to  epistemology  or  the 


grounds  upon    which  our  thought   of    reality  ii 
shown  to  be  valid,  the  principal  representativeB  are 

B.  P.  Bowne  (Theory  of  Though  astf 
a.  Modern  Knowledge,  New  York,  1807)  and 
IdMliim.    G.  T.  Ladd  (PkOo^ophy  cf  Knewleige, 

New  York,  1897).  (2)  In  meUphyaos, 
F.H.  Bradley  (Appearance and  Realiiy,  London,  1897) 
holds  that  all  finite  things  of  every  variety  are  in 
the  last  analysis  unreal,  yet  these  are  aspects  of 
the  one  Absolute,  and  it  or  he  is  their  reality. 
J.  Royce  (The  World  and  the  Individual,  2  vols., 
New  York,  1900-01)  presents  the  ultimate  reality 
as  the  **  internal  meaning  of  an  idea."  In  agree- 
ment with  Royce,  A.  E.  Ta3dor  (ElemenU  of  Meta- 
physics, New  York,  1907)  dedaies  that  the  Abso- 
lute is  a  conscious  life  which  simultaneously  aod  in 
perfect  imity  includes  in  its  experience  the  totality 
of  existence,  i.e.,  existence  b  ultimately  mental 
(3)  In  the  philosophy  of  religion  treated  from  the 
idealistic  point  of  view,  the  principal  writers  are 
J.  Caird  (Introduction  to  the  Philosophy  of  Rdtgitm, 
Glasgow,  1880),  with  profound  reliance  upon  H^'s 
great  work  on  the  same  subject,  and  G.  T.  Ladd 
(Philosophy  of  Religion,  New  York,  1905).  (4)  In 
ethics,  in  which  the  end  is  presented  as  realisation 
of  the  rational  self,  the  more  significant  works  are 
those  by  F.  H.  Bradley,  Ethical  Studies  (London, 
1876);  T.  H.  Green,  Prolegomena  to  Ethics  (ib. 
1883);  J.  H.  Muirhead,  Elements  of  Ethics  (ib. 
1892);  J.  S.  Mackenzie,  Manual  of  Ethics  (4th  ed., 
New  York,  1901);  G.  H.  Pahner,  Field  of  Etkiet 
(Boston,  1901);  idem.  Nature  of  Goodness  (ib. 
1904);  G.  T.  Ladd,  Philosophy  of  Conduct  (New 
York,  1902),  and  J.  Royce,  Philosophy  of  LoyoMy 
(ib.  1908) .  (5)  As  an  interpretative  principle  as  ap- 
plied to  the  history  of  religion  and  especially  to  the 
development  of  Christian  doctrine,  vindicating  the 
rational  element  in  these,  against  the  denial  of  the 
same  in  a  proposed  return  to  the  simplicity  of 
the  Gospel  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
against  the  principle  of  external  authority,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  E.  Caird,  Evolution  of  Rdigion 
(Glasgow,  1893)  and  Evolution  of  Theology  in  the 
Greek  Philosophers  (ib.  1900-02),  and  J.  Watson, 
Philosophical  Basis  of  Religion  (ib.  1907). 

C.  A.  B. 

Dibliographt:  The  best  means  for  a  study  of  IdealiKn, 
outside  the  works  of  the  individual  philosophefB,  are  the 
treatises  on  the  history  of  philosophy,  such  as:  E.  Zeller. 
Die  PhUotophie  der  Griechen,  TQbingen.  1844.  new  ed. 
1892,  Eng.  transl.,  2  vols.,  London,  1897;  W.  Windclbsod, 
GeBchichte  der  PhUoaophie,  Freiburg,  1890-92,  Eng.  tranri.. 
New  York.  1893;  J.  E.  Erdmann,  Geschiehte  der  Phi- 
lotophie,  2  vols..  Berlin,  1895-96.  Eng.  trans!..  3  toU.. 
Ix)ndon.  1891-98;  F.  Ueberweg.  Geeehiehte  der  Philoiorhif, 
9th  ed.  by  Heinse,  Berlin.  1903-05.  Eng.  transL  of  4tbed., 
London.  1875-76.  Consult  further:  C.  L.  Hendeirerk, 
Der  Idealiemus  dee  Christenthunu,  Konigsberg.  1862; 
A.  Grant,  in  FortnighUy  Review,  xv  (1871).  363-374: 
H.  Taine,  History  of  Enolieh  Literature,  London.  1877; 
T.  Carlyle,  Characterietice,  in  his  Works,  London,  18S:'; 
W.  L.  Davidson,  in  Mind,  xiu  (1888).  89-93;  J.  Wedg- 
wood. IdeaU  of  Life,  New  York,  1888;  A.  Ricardou.  De 
V  idial,  Paris.  1891;  A.  D^ew^  Deutsche  Spekuiation  teit 
Kant,  Leipsic.  1893;  R.  Eucken.  GrundheQriffe  der  Gtoen- 
wart,  ib..  1893;  idem.  Lebensanschauunoen  der  grotten 
Denker,  ib..  1899;  M.  Pujo.  L'ld^alisme  inUgrtd,  Pwis. 
1894;  J.  Merz.  Eiwopean  Thought  in  the  19th  Century. 
2  vols..  Edinburgh.  1896-1903;  C.  Renouvier.  Itdrodnxtiori 
h  la  philosophie  analj/tique  de  V  histoire,  Paris.  1896;  idem* 
Philosoj^ie  analytique  de  Vhiatoire,  vols.  iiL-iv.,  ib.,  1S97; 
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A,  Vierkandt,  Naturviylktr  und  KuUurvmer.  Letpsic,  18G€; 
CL  F.  d'Afcy,  Idmlitm  and  Tfuoioay,  £b,  1899;  T.  Zieglpr, 
Die  gwUc^n  und  woHaten  Sir&munetn,  BerUn^  1899;  A.  K. 
Dmrroti,  in  Ideal  Rei^iew,  JuiJy,  1901;  H.  Sturt.  Pm-aonal 
fdealUm,  London,  1602;  W.  R.  Inge.  Pergonal  IdealUm 
and  MvtiicUm.  London,  1907;  H.  Hughes,  Idetn  und 
Idtalt,  Wtiriburg,  1907;  T.  W.  Itiley.  American  Pfiilo»o- 
phy,  pp.  61  sqq..  New  York,  1907;  F.  J.  Schmidt,  Zur 
W itdrrffeburt  de»  Mealitmut^  Leipsic,  1907, 

IDIOMATA.     See  Commxjnicatio   Idiomatum^ 

IDOLATRY:  In  this  article  Idolatry  means  not 
so  much  the  worship  of  images  (see  Images  and 
Image  WoRBHtp)  as  the  worship 
Early  of  other  than  the  national  God  of 
Divine  the  Hebrews.  The  oneness  of  God, 
Names  through  which  objects  of  religious 
and  Con-  regard  outside  of  himself  are  conceived 
ceptions.  as  idols,  is  at  the  first  glance  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  Old-Tea- 
lament  religion.  It  is  this  also  which  binds  together 
the  great  monotheistic  religious  of  the  world  and 
guarantees  them  their  place  in  the  science  of  the 
spirit  over  against  the  natural  science  of  religion. 
The  Did  Testament  does  not  regard  this  as  a  new 
idea  in  Mosaic  times,  but  as  then  associated  with 
the  name  of  Yahweh^  the  God  who  had  led  Israel 
out  of  Egypt.  It  is  this  conception  of  unity  which 
must  be  kept  constantly  in  the  mind  in  making 
the  demarcation  between  worship  of  God  and  of 
idols  in  the  New-Testament  sense.  From  this 
standpoint  the  old  n.ame  Elohim  was  inappropriately 
kept  in  use  in  the  Old  Testament  for  Yahweh,  and 
no  difficulty  was  felt  by  the  writer  of  Gen.  ii.  4  s*:|q. 
in  employing  the  terra  Yah weh- Elohim.  The 
"  Fear  "  whom  Isaac  invoked  (Gen.  xxxi.  42,  53. 
RA.)  was  the  forefathors'  God  whom  the  children 
call  Yahweh,  And  while  the  priestly  hij^torian  of 
the  past  uses  with  force  the  name  El  i5haddai  as 
preceding  the  use  of  Yahweh  (Ex.  vi,  3,  cL  Gen. 
xvii,  1)  p  the  id entifi coition  of  the  Canaanitic  El  Elyon 
with  Yahweh  is  explicit  in  the  mouth  of  Abraham 
(Gen.  xiv,  22),  These  combinations  with  the  word 
El  express  generally  the  iilea  of  divinity.  A  similar 
content  is  implied  in  the  other  Semitic  names  for 
God  as  Lord  (see  Baal)  or  as  king  (see  MoLOca), 
which  in  the  beginning  of  the  Yahweh  religion  were 
ethically  inapplicable  to  Yahweh.  The  protest  of 
Hosea  and  of  Jeremiah  are  marked  against  the  ideas 
which  were  bound  up  in  the  application  of  these 
names  to  Yahweh. 

But  ever  stronger  appears  the  revulsion  against 
tite  worship  of  other  gods  which  the  worship  of  the 
one  true  God  caused  as  their  irrecon- 
HatiTe      cilable    opposition    to   his   unity  ap)- 
Conceptions  j>earetl    and    they    were    rejected    as 
Dangerous  heathenish.     That  this  took  its  roots 
to  the  Idea  in  the  popular  religion  of  Israel  appears 
of  Oneness,  from    the    fact    that   personal    names 
from  the  time  of  Joshua  nowhere  con- 
tain tlie  names  of  heathen  deities^  and  are  for  the 
most  part  compounded  with  the  name  of  Yahweh 
or  with  what  were  regarded  as  equivalents,  Adhon„ 
Baalt  Mdekhf  or  Zur.    But  among  the  neighboring 
peoples  deity  had  been  split  up  into  a  large  number 
of  deities,  a  process  which  might  easily  ha%'e  been 
accomplifihed    in    IsraeL      Patriarchal    narratives 
knew  of  an  El  of  Beth-el^  an  El-'Olam  of  Beer-shebaj 


an  El  Eiyon  and  an  El  Skaddai;  Moses  built  an 
altar  to  Yahweh  Nuai  and  Gideon  one  to  Yahweh 
'Otam,  Abraham's  offering  was  to  Yahweh  Yireh, 
and  Absalom  had  a  vow  to  "  Yahweh-ui-Hebron/' 
The  keen  insight  of  the  prophets  discc*rned  the 
danger  in  this  apparent  multiplicity,  and  the  for- 
mula in  Deut,  vi.  4  is  aimed  not  so  much  at  any 
plurahty  as  at  the  possible  splitting  of  the  person- 
ality of  Yahweh  into  many  gods.  With  this  went 
the  protest  in  the  northern  kingdom  against  the 
mixing  of  the  names  of  Baal  and  Yahweh  which 
might  produce  a  confusion  with  the  Baalim  of  the 
heathen,  instanced  in  the  substitution  of  Bosheih^ 
**  shame, ^'  for  Baal  (see  Baal).  Similar  in  intent 
was  the  campaign  against  the  high  places  (q.v.). 

Not  less  dangerous  than  this  possible  dissolution 
of  the  unity  of  Yahweh  from  within  was  the  ob- 
trusion from  without  of  the  survivals 
External  of  nature  religion  in  the  form  of  wor- 
Dangers  ship  of  stones  of  various  sorts  (see 
Menacing  Memorials  and  Sacred  Stones) 
Unity;  w  hich  were  associated  with  the  worship 
paid  by  the  patriarchs,  Moses,  Joshua, 
and  Samuel.  How  strong  a  vehicle  for  an  evil 
syncretism  these  objects  might  become  is  recognized 
in  such  passages  as  Micah  v.  13;  Deut.  vii.  5;  Lev, 
xxvi»  30.  With  these  must  l>e  mentioned  t he  Asherah 
(q.v,),  which,  as  the  usual  accompaniment  of  the 
Canaanitic  altars,  had  gained  entrance  into  the 
Hebrew  cult,  and  was  found  even  in  the  temple 
(II  Kings  xxi.  7),  and  obscene  figures  (I  Kinga 
XV.  13).  A  similar  danger  a  rase  from  the  groves 
and  from  the  tree-cult  (see  Ghoves  and  Trees, 
Sacred)  so  often  brought  into  connection  with  the 
patriarchs  and  with  biter  leaders  (e.g.,  Gen.  xiii,  18; 
Judges  i\\  5,  vi.  11)  and  equally  with  Canaanitic 
cults  (Gen.  xii.  6)^  betraying  a  community  of  wor- 
ship in  earlier  times.  Against  this  such  protests 
were  filed  as  that  in  Hos.  iv.  13.  Other  indications 
of  syncretism  are  found  in  the  sacred  pmstitution 
of  males  and  females  (I  Kings  xiv.  24),  which  even 
cnteretl  the  temple  (If  Kings  xxiii.  7)^  in  self- 
mutilation  (see  Mutilations,  I  Kings  xviii,  28)»and 
in  the  offering  of  children  in  sacrifice  (II  Kings 
xvi.  3).  Indeed,  the  Old  Testament  is  full  of  tes- 
timony to  the  fact  that  the  people  of  Yahweh,  even 
w^hile  recognizing  itself  as  such  a  people,  w^as  at 
timea  open  to  the  allurements  offered  either  by 
the  indulgence  or  the  ritualistic  abst  inence  fostered 
by  the  native  cults  about  it.  This  tendency  is 
registered  early  in  the  history  by  such  passages  as 
Judges  X.  6.  Yet  that  the  great  number  of  place 
names  in  Palestine  derived  from  the  names  of 
heathen  deities  indicates  always  Israelitic  worship 
of  idols  in  those  places  is  more  than  the  facts  war- 
rant. The  Amanm  tablets  prove  that  these  names 
are  the  legacy  of  a  period  anterior  to  that  of  the 
Judges  in  a  land  already  thickly  populated.  Still, 
the  earlier  material  in  the  Book  of  Judges  proves 
that  in  ancient  times  the  people  indulged  in  prac- 
tises which  were  not  merely  debasetl  forms  of  Yah- 
weh worship,  but  were  lapses  into  practise  of  Ca- 
naanitic cults.  The  effect  of  the  establislunent  of 
the  kingdom  was  the  realization  of  a  fact  known  be- 
fore, the  national  character  of  the  worship  of  Yah- 
wek 
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Yet  this  political  development  opened  a  new  way 
for   the   infiltration   of  worship   of  other  deities. 

While  doubtless  the  large  harem  of 

Develop-    Solomon  was  not  formed  without  ref- 

ment  in     erenoe   to   political   contingencies,    it 

the  Regal   was  only  one  of  the  causes  of  the 

Period,     erection  of  sanctuaries  to  other  gods. 

More  significant  is  the  domestication 
in  Israel  of  the  Pbenician  Ashtoreth  (q.v.),  the 
Moabitic  Chemosh  (q.v.),  and  the  Ammonitic 
Moloch  (q.v.),  under  whose  protection  the  capital 
was  placed.  Thus  three  motives  contributed  to 
the  introduction  of  a  syncretistic  worship;  political 
motives  which  in  part  underlay  Solomon's  gathering 
of  a  harem;  the  syncretism  of  calf- worship  in  the 
northern  kingdom  by  appropriation  of  a  Baal-cult 
in  Yahweh- worship;  and  the  introduction  of  new 
deities  under  the  dynasty  of  Omri,  which  passed 
them  on  into  Judah  through  Atbaliah.  In  the 
eighth  century,  through  the  development  which 
brought  the  Mesopotamian  powers  into  the  West, 
a  new  stream  of  foreign  religious  customs  began  to 
cut  its  channel  into  Israel.  New  deities,  new  ob- 
jects of  cultic  meaning,  were  borne  on  this  stream 
(Jer.  xix.  4;  Ezek.  xxviii.  14),  and  the  worship  of 
the  stars  was  included  (II  Kings  xvii.  16).  Amos 
(v.  26),  Isaiah  (ii.  5), and  the  author  of  the  Books  of 
Kings  knew  of  hosts  of  deities  derived  from  these 
sources  (cf.  Jcr.  xxxix.  3),  and  in  Judah  Manasseh 
opened  wide  the  gates  for  their  entrance.  The 
temple  and  private  houses  were  made  the  dwelling- 
places  of  these  new  deities  (II  Kings  xxi.  3-7, 
xxiii.  4-12;  Ezek.  viii.  12).  The  worship  of  the 
sun  and  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  came  into  prom- 
inence, as  well  as  that  of  the  "  Queen  of  Heaven." 
Tammuz,  the  Babylonian  Adonis  (Ezek.  viii.  14), 
and  Philistine  and  Eg3rptian  deities  found  entrance. 
While  the  reformation  of  Josiah  removed  the  em- 
blems of  those  cults,  the  cult  itself  was  not  destroyed 
but  continued,  not  merely  in  ^Samaria,  hut  in  Jeru- 
salem itself,  until  the  Exile,  in  sjmcretistic  union 
with  the  cult  of  Yahweh.  The  jM^rsistent  strength 
of  the  religion  of  Yahweh  in  the  midst  of  these 
assaults  was  manifested  in  the  opposition  of  proph- 
ecy, contending  for  the  unity  of  tliat  deity.  A 
point  of  rebuke  is  found  for  Israel  in  the  fact  of  the 
fidelity  of  the  heathen  to  their  deities.  And  the 
prophet  rises  to  the  conception  of  the  world-wide 
rule  of  the  God  of  Israel. 

While  ext<?rnally  the  Babylonian  exile  drew  a 
boundary  line  Ix'tween  the  idolatrous  tendencies  of 

the  earlier  people  and  the  post-exilic 

Exilic  and   iconoclastic  ty|>e,  then*  are  many  signs 

Post-Exilic  among  the  exiles  of  relapse  into  the 

Develop-    old  idolatry  and  of  hips<'s  into  newer 

ment       forms  (Ezek.  xiv.  1-8;    Isa.  xlii.  17). 

While  it  cannot  be  proved  that  the 
Babylonian  chief  gods  Bel,  Marduk,  Nebo,  obtained 
firm  lodgment,  a  sort  of  fatalism  appeared  in  the 
worship  of  Gad  and  Meni  (qq.v.)  as  is  indicated  by 
Isji.  bcv.  11.  Traces  of  adoption  of  cults  from  the 
Persians  are  hard  to  discover.  Tlie  little  book  of  To- 
bit  suggests  a  mingling  from  the  side  of  demonology 
(see  Asmodeuh).  The  period  immediately  l^efore 
the  exit  of  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament  shows 
that  intimately  connected  with  the  development  of 


a  faith  is  degeneration  and    ranknesB  of  growtk 
Thus  the  Maccabean  epoch  revealed  a  last  mighty 
flaring-up  of  the  idolatrous  inclination  as  the  prehide 
to  a  period  of  martyrdom  and  victory  for  Israelide 
faith.    Greek  religion  found  ready  entrance  and  finn 
standing-ground  among  the  Jews.    The  high  priest 
Joshua,  who  changed  his  name  to  Jason,  and  Al- 
cimus  appeared  as  leaders  of  the  Greek  party. 
Not  only  was  there  sent  a  contribution  to  the  greit 
official  feast  of  the  Melkart-Heracles  of  T^re,  but 
in  Jerusalem  a  sanctuary  was  consecrated  to  Olym- 
pian Zeus  and  on  Gerizim  one  to  Zeus  Xenios.   Not 
only  this,  but  there  arose  in  the  city  before  the 
gates  altars  to  Greek  deities  like  Artemis,  ApoUo, 
and  Hecate.    This  time  it  was  not  the  living  word 
of  prophecy  which  armed  the  opposition  to  these 
doings,  but  for  the  first  time  the  written  word, 
through  which  alone  not  merely  the  national  re- 
ligion, but  the  religion  of  mankind  could  be  estab- 
lished. (P.  Eleinebt.) 
Biblioorapht:  The  iitorature  under   Imagks  and  Iian 
Worship  and  the  appropriiite  sections  in  worics  on  the 
History  of  Israel  (nee  under  Arab)  should  be  e(»salted. 
Also:  F.  Oeuser.  Symbolik  und  MythologU,  vol.  iL.  Dsnn- 
stadt.    1841;     £.    M.    de    Voga^.    Milanon  d'arckioiotk 
orierUaU,  Paris,  1868;    A.  Kuenen,  OotUdi^tui  van  Itnd, 
2  vols..  Harlem.  1860-70;   R.  Smend,  Lehrbudi  <Ur  aWak- 
mentlieken  Reli4/ion»oe9chichte,  FreiburK.  1803;  C.  P.  TMiy 
Oe^chichU  der  Religion,  vol.  L.  Gotha.  1805;   Q.  B.  Gny, 
Hebrew   Proper   Namee,    London,    1806;     H.    Winckkr, 
Thontafeln  von  Tel-Amama,   Berlin,   1806.   Eng.  tno^ 
ib..  1806;    Chantepie  de  la  Saussaye,  Relioianeoeeekidik, 
I  384-467,  Tdbingen.   1005;    DB,  ii  445-448;    EB,  a. 
2152-2158;    JE,  xii.  568-560. 

XDUllSA.    See  Edom.      • 

IGNATIUS  (ig-n^'shi-us)  OF  AIITIOCH:  Little 
is  known  of  the  life  of  Ignatius  of  Antioch  except 

what  may  be  gathered  from  the  letten 

Life  of      bearing  his  name.    Irenseus  (Har,  V., 

Ignatius,    xxviii.  4)  quotes  him  as  a  martyr  who 

was  condemned  to  be  thrown  to  the 
beasts;  Origen  quotes  him  once  (Prologue  to  Cant.), 
and  in  the  sixth  homily  on  Luke  mentions  him  as 
the  successor  of  Peter  in  the  bishopric  of  Antioch. 
giving  the  same  account  of  his  death  as  Irensus. 
Kusebius  knows  no  independent  facts,  and  the 
chronology  of  the  lists  of  the  bishops  of  Antioch 
wliich  he  gives  is  doubtful.  He  too  calls  him  the 
Kccond  bishop;  though  the  Apostolic  Constitutions 
(vii.  46)  combine  two  traditions  by  making  Peter 
appoint  first  Euodius,  the  immediate  predecessor 
of  Ignatius,  and  then  Ignatius.  Purely  legendary 
are  the  assertions  that  Ignatius  was  the  child  men- 
tioned in  Matt,  xviii.  4,  and  that  he  was  a  disciple 
of  John  or  of  Peter.  The  Acta  Martyrii  relating  to 
him  must  also  be  abandoned  as  historical  sources. 
Two  independent  accounts  exist,  the  Martyriurn 
Colbertinum  (first  published  by  Ussher  in  a  Latin 
version,  1647,  then  by  Ruinart  in  Greek,  1689), 
which  is  identical  with  the  Syriac  version  given  io 
part  by  Curcton  and  in  full  by  Mdsinger  (1872); 
and  the  Martyrium  Vaticanumj  published  by 
Drossi»l  from  a  Vatican  manuscript,  after  Ussher 
had  given  a  slightly  different  text  from  one  at 
Oxford.  Besides  these  there  are  three  otheis 
formed  by  a  combination  of  the  two;  but  the 
authenticity  of  even  the  Colbertinum,  which  has  the 
best  claim,  is  now  seldom  defended.     This  result 
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has  been  reached  on  the  basis  of  contradictions 
between  it  and  the  letters,  of  its  frequent  unhis- 
torical  statements,  and  of  the  fact  that  it  was  not 
knoTft'n  to  any  ancient  writer.  It  cannot  have  been 
composed  earlier  than  the  fifth  century.  The  one 
source  is  therefore  the  epistles,  which  purport  to 
have  been  written  during  the  journey  of  Ignatius 
from  Antioeh  to  Rome  to  suffer  martyrdom. 

In  ail  there  are  fifteen  letters  bearing  the  name  of 

Ignatius,    evidently    of    varying   age    and    value. 

Seven  of  these  (Ad  Ephestos^  Ad  Mag- 

The         nesios.  Ad  Trallianas^  Ad  Rmnanos,  Ad 

Ignatian     Fh  ilodelphcThon,  A d  STuymaioif,  A  d  Poly- 

Lctteis.  carpum)  are  found  m  a  shorter  and  a 
longer  Greek  recension.  The  latter 
adds  five  more  {Ad  Mariam  Cassoboiitam^  with  a 
letter  from  Mary  to  Ignatius,  Ad  TaraenseSf  Ad 
AnliochcTboif,  Ad  fhronem  diaconum  Aiiliochenum, 
and  Ad  PhilippenseJi);  and  finally  there  are  three 
found  only  in  a  Latin  text,  two  to  St>  Jolm  and  one 
to  the  Virgin  Mary,  with  her  reply  to  it.  These  last 
are  wholly  worthless,  and  were  probably  coniijoaed 
originaily  in  Latin.  Of  the  shorter  Greek  recension 
(knowTi  as  G')  there  is  only  a  single  nmnuscript,  the 
Codex  Medicco-Lanrentinus,  and  two  copies  made 
from  it;  but  there  is  also  a  Latin  version  (first 
published  by  Ussher,  1644,  from  two  manuscripts^ 
of  which  one  has  since  been  lost),  quite  accurate 
and  of  value  for  the  restoration  of  the  text;  a  Syriac 
one,  incomplete,  and  an  Armenian  one  based  upon 
it;  and  a  fragment  of  a  Copto-8ahidic  one.  This 
shorter  recension  was  first  published  in  Greek  by 
Vossius,  1644.  Of  the  numerous  later  editions, 
those  of  Zahn  and  Lightfoot  are  the  most  scholarly. 
The  longer  or  interpolated  Greek  recension  (G") 
exists  in  several  nuinu.scriptij,  as  doea  also  a  Latin 
version  of  it;  and  the  Armenian  version  mentioned 
above  contains  the  additional  letters.  It  was  first 
published  by  Pacit^us  in  1557  and  independently  by 
Gessner  two  years  later;  of  modern  editions  Zahn's 
is  the  most  reliable.  Finally  three  letters  (to  the 
Epheni&nSt  the  Romans,  and  Poly  carp)  were  di=5- 
covered  in  a  still  shorter  recension,  though  only  in 
a  Syriac  version,  and  first  published  by  Cureton  in 
1845  from  two  manuseriptri  found  in  the  Nitrian 
desert  in  1839  and  184^4,  and  again  in  1849  with 
the  additional  use  of  a  I  bird,  found  in  1847, 

In  view  of  the  great  importance  of  these  letter:) 

for  the  early  constitutional  history  of  the  Church, 

the  quest  ion  of  their  authenticity  has 

Their       been  much  discussed.    The  first  period 

Authen-  in  the  history  of  their  criticism  goes 
ticity.  down  to  the  discovery  of  0".  In  it  at 
least  the  (hroe  Latin  epistles  were 
abandoned,  even  by  Baronius.  As  to  the  others, 
Roman  Catholic  theologians  were  usually  inclined 
to  defend  the  authenticity  of  all  those  contained 
in  G',  and  the  Protestants  to  deny  it.  With  the 
pubhcation  of  G'  begins  the  second  period,  in  which 
G'  was  generally  recognised  as  a  nearer  approach 
to  the  original  text,  G^  as  interpolateil.  The  latter 
was  defended  by  Meier  as  kte  as  1836,  but  this 
question  may  be  regarded  as  finally  settled*  Opin- 
ions varied  greatly  during  the  second  period  as  to 
the  authenticity  of  G'.  The  third  period  began 
with  the  discovery  of  the  shortest  or  Syriac  recen^ 


fiion  (S).  The  first  editor,  Cureton,  strongly  ex- 
pressed his  behef  that  now  at  last  the  really  genuine 
letters  were  found,  which  had  later  been  recast  so 
as  to  support  the  developed  doctrine  of  the  divinity 
of  Christ  and  the  develojied  constitution  of  the 
Church,  Mdiiie  four  entirely  new  letters  had  been 
added.  A  large  number  of  scholars  declared  sub- 
stantially for  this  view,  though  still  more  refused 
their  assent.  The  demonstration  begun  by  Den- 
zinger  and  Uhlhorn,  carried  further  by  Merx,  and 
completed  by  Zahn»  that  S  represents  merely  an 
excerpt  from  G',  may  now  be  regarded  as  conclusive. 
Many  of  the  original  upholders  of  S  have  now 
abandoned  it»  wliile  no  new  defenders  have  ap- 
peared; and  its  part  in  the  history  of  Ignatian 
criticism  may  be  regarded  as  a  closed  incident. 
The  present  position  of  the  controversy  is  this: 
either  G'  gives  what  are  sub^tanrially  unchanged, 
genuine  letters  of  Ignatius,  or  none  of  his  letters 
are  extant.  It  may  be  safely  said  tliat  the  up- 
holders of  the  former  view,  represented  with  learning 
and  thoroughness  by  Zahn  and  Lightfoot,  have 
increased  in  number.  Hamack  has  abandoned  his 
formtT  attempt  to  date  the  letters  in  the  last  years 
of  Hadrian  or  the  firiit  of  Antoninus  Pius,  and 
decided  that  they  are  genuine,  and  composed  toward 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Trajan  (110-117),  or  possibly, 
though  not  probably,  a  little  later. 

Four  principal  reasons  are  urged  against  the 
authenticity  of  the  letters  as  found  in  G*.  (1)  It  is 
asserted  that  the  historical  data  af- 
Arguments  forded  by  them  are  incorrect.  The 
Against  fact  is,  however,  that  the  data  of  the 
All  then-  letters  themselves  (not  of  the  Ada) 
ticity.  correspond  perfectly  to  the  conditions 
of  the  time.  Christians  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom under  Trajan,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  account  of  Ignatius  being  brought  to 
Rome  to  die  there.  The  law  forbidding  provincial 
governors  to  send  condemned  prisoners  from  one 
province  to  another  is  not  earlier  tliun  Severus  and 
Antoninus,  and  that  which  regulated  their  transpor- 
tation to  Rome  prol>abIy  later  still.  There  is  noth- 
ing improbable  about  the  route  assigned,  nor  the 
fact  that  Ignatius  was  able  to  have  intercourse  with 
the  local  churches  and  wrote  letters  on  the  way. 
Similar  examples  are  found  tn  Lucian  {Dt  fnorte 
Peregrinf),  and  in  the  Afia  of  Perpetua  and  Felio- 
itas.  The  anxiety  of  Ignatiu.s  lest  the  Roman 
Christians  should  take  steps  for  his  liberation  is 
easily  understood  when  it  is  known  tliat  appeals 
00  behalf  of  a  condemned  prisoner  might  be  set  in 
motion  by  others,  even  against  his  wilL  In  a  word, 
the  whole  line  of  argument  represented  by  the  first 
objection  may  now  be  largely  disregarded.  (2) 
The  second  deals  with  the  personality  of  Ignatius, 
as  Bet  forth  in  the  epistles,  which  Baur  considered 
much  more  suited  to  a  deliberate  invention  than 
to  actual  history*  objecting  especiiilly  to  it^j  **  af- 
fected humility  "  and  its  *'  false  heroism*"  This 
point,  made  most  strongly  by  Bunsen,  is  now  not 
BO  much  pressed;  it  is  an  entirely  subjective  one, 
and  is  decided  in  an  opposite  sense  by  equally  good 
judges,  Rothe  and  Harnack  seeing  throughout  the 
stamp  of  an  actual  personality.  (3)  Somewhat 
more   impressive  is  the  contention   that   heresieB 
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are  combated  which  belong  to  a  later  period  than 
the  opening  years  of  the  second  century.  It  is 
still  a  question  whether  one  heresy  or  two  (a 
Gnostic- Dooetic  and  a  Judaizing)  may  be  discerned. 
In  favor  of  the  view  once  held  by  Baur,  that  the 
epistles  presuppose  the  existence  of  the  great 
Gnostic  system,  that  of  Valentinus  and  Marcion, 
Hilgenfeld  is  almost  alone.  Lipsius  places  the 
Docetism  attacked  by  Ignatius  later  than  Satur- 
ninus,  though  still  before  Valentinus,  and  thus  dates 
the  letters  between  130  and  140.  But  a  careful 
study  of  the  question  makes  it  fairly  certain  that 
they  must  have  been  written  before  Gnosticism 
grew  to  threatening  dimensions,  which  occurred 
precisely  in  those  years.  In  any  case,  too  little  is 
known  of  its  earlier  stages  to  assert  that  no  such 
heretics  as  are  described  in  the  letters  existed  in 
the  opening  years  of  the  second  century;  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  if  their  genuineness  is  accepted  on 
other  grounds,  this  offers  no  reason  to  doubt  it. 
(4)  It  is  also  contended  that  the  organization  of 
the  Chureh,  especially  the  episcopate,  belongs  to  a 
later  period.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  epistles 
know  three  orders — bishops,  presbyters,  and  dea- 
cons, of  which  the  second  is  already  subordinate  to 
the  first — and  Ignatius  lays  great  stress  upon  the 
function  of  the  episcopate  in  the  interests  of  unity. 
But  if  there  is  here  a  step  in  advance  of  Clement  of 
Rome  and  the  '*  Shepherd  of  Hermas  "  the  stage 
which  appears  in  Irensus  is  still  more  advanced. 
There  are  abundant  traces  of  a  recent  and  as  yet 
incomplete  elevation  of  the  episcopate  over  the 
presbyterate;  it  is  a  local,  not  a  universal,  oflSce, 
and  does  not  carry  with  it  the  guardianship  of  the 
teaching  tradition;  it  is  valued  largely  as  a  center 
of  unity  for  the  local  church,  a  safeguard  against 
centrifugal  tendencies,  and  a  guaranty  for  the 
future  permanence  and  purity  of  Christianity. 

While  it  would,  then,  be  too  much  to  say  that 
all  difficulties  have  been  removed,  the  discussion 
has  reache<i  a  stage  when  such  as  remain  are  not 
to  be  set  against  a  single  piece  of  strong  external 
evidence;  and  such  evidence  exists  in  the  epistle 
of  Polycarp  to  the  Philippians,  which  is  itself 
definitely  attested  by  Ireniuus.  This  can  only  be 
met  by  declaring  it  forged  or  largely  interpolated. 
The  former  view  offers  great  difficulty  in  the  face 
of  the  evidence;  the  latter,  more  often  put  fon^'ard 
(most  acutely  by  Ritschl),  falls  before  the  unity 
of  the  whole  letter  and  the  fact  that  such  very 
extensive  interpolations  would  have  to  be  supposed 
in  order  to  remove  all  traces  of  the  Ignatian  epistles. 

(Ci.  UHLHORN't) 

It  seems  higlily  probable  that  even  the  shorter 
Greek  form  has  suffered  extensive  interpolation, 
how  extensive  no  one  is  in  a  position  to  determine. 
The  cautious  student  of  the  history  of  polity  and 
doctrine  will  decline  to  base  important  conclusions 
on  the  unsupported  testimony  of  these  writings. 
Even  if  the  reference  to  Ignatian  epistles  in  the 
epistle  of  Polycarp  be  genuine,  this  would  not  prove 
the  authenticity  of  the  epistles  in  their  present  form. 

A.  H.  N. 

Biblioorapht:  A  verj'  full  lii«t  of  works  is  given  in  ASF, 
Bibliography,  pp.  l6-l5.  The  earlier  edition!*  of  note  are 
those  of  J.  E.  Grabe.  in  his  SpiciUgium,  Oxford,   1700; 


T.  Smith,  London,  1700  (Groek-Latin,  ilMiriflr  fom); 
W.  W.  Whiston,  in  his  PrimUivt  CkriaHmmU^  Loodon. 
1711  (Qreek-Engliah,  k>nc^  and  afaorter  formt,  Smitk'i 
text).  Modem  editions  are:  3iPO,  ▼.  6i3  iqq.:  W. 
Cureton,  The  Atideni  Svriae  Verman  </  the  BpuA»  ^ 
St.  IgnaHuB,  London.  1845;  idem.  Corpue  JgnaHmmt,  ib, 
1840;  T.  SSahn«  Patrum  apaeloUeontm  open,  toL  n^ 
Leipdc,  1876;  P.  de  Lacarde.  GAttinsni,  1882  (iborter 
Latin  recension);  F.  X.  Funk,  Opera  patmm  apoekHamm, 
Tabingen,  1887;  idem.  Patree  apoeUOiei,  toL  i.,  ib..  1901; 
J.  B.  Lightfoot.  Apoetolie  Faihere,  pmrt  IL.  2  Tob^  Loodon. 
1880  (both  forms).  The  most  accessible  Enc.  tnuuL  ii  m 
ANF,  L  45  sqq. 

All  of  the  editions  noted  above  are  rich  in  notes  sad 
introductions  upon  the  critical  questions  invohred.  Ooe- 
Bult  further:  J.  Pearson,  Vindidm  IgnaHame,  Oynbridce. 
1672.  reissued  Oxford,  1852;  R.  Rothe.  Die  Anfii^itr 
ehrieaiehen  Kirehe,  pp.  713-784,  Wittenbeii.  1837;  W. 
Cureton,  Vindicia  Iffnatiana,  London,  1846;  C.  C  J.  tos 
Bunsen,  IgnaHue  von  Aniiodi,  Hambuix,  1847;  idcD, 
Hippolytue  and  Hie  Age,  L  88-103,  London.  1854;  F.  C 
Baur,  Dm  ignoHaniedten  Briefe,  Ttkbii«en,  1848;  EL  Des- 
singer.  Ueber  die  Aechtheit  dee  Textea  dee  IgnaUme,  Wfln- 
burs.  1840;  A.  Ritschl,  Die  BnUlehung  der  aWnlhelietkn 
Kirdte,  pp.  577-580.  Bonn,  1850;  R.  A.  UpsiaB.  in  ZBT, 
1856;  idem,  in  ZWT,  xrii  (1874).  200  sqq.;  A  Merz, 
MeUiemeia  Ignaiiana,  Halle,  1861;  T.  Zahn,  Ignattuiten 
AnHodiien,  Gotha,  1873;  E.  Renan,  Lcs  £vangik$,  Fkris. 
1877;  A.  Hamack,  Die  Zeit  dee  IgnaHue  von  AnHodun. 
Leipsic,  1878;  idem,  LiUeratwr,  i  73  sqq.  et  paarim,  n.  1, 
pp.  381-400;  idem,  in  TC^,  it  1  and  2,  1884;  F.  X  Funk. 
Die  Eehtheii  der  ignaHanieehen  Briefe,  Tdbincen,  1883; 
idem,  in  KL,  vi  581-500;  W.  D.  Killen.  The  IgneHen 
EpieOee  entirely  Spurione,  Edinbuigh,  1886;  D.  Vdhcr, 
Die  ignatianie^en  Briefe,  Tobincen,  1882;  J.  RerOk, 
Ijee  Originee  de  rSpieeopat,  pp.  442-481.  PAris,  1894;  G.  A. 
Simcox,  in  The  Academy,  Nor.  24.  1804;  J.  HL  Siavky. 
Bpiellee  of  St.  ignoHue,  2  Tob..  London,  1000;  E  dt 
Genouillac  L'^gliee  chrHienne  au  tempe  de  S.  Ignaeed'An- 
tiodte,  Paris,  1006;  Schaff.  Chrietian  Churtk,  n.  47  sqq. 
651  sqq.;  MoeUer.  ChrieHan  Chur€k,  i.  112  sqq.;  Erfiger, 
Hietory,  pp.  28-34;  DCB,  uL  20O-222;  and.  in  fenenl 
modem  treatments  of  the  post-«4KMtolic  period  of  duvck 
history. 

IGNATIUS  OF  CONSTAHnnOPLE:  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople  846-857,  and  867-878  (or  877); 
b.  about  799;  d.  at  Constantinople  Oct.  23, 878  (or 
877).  He  was  a  son  of  Emperor  Michael  I.,  and  his 
real  name  was  Niketas.  On  being  shut  up  in  » 
monastery  by  Leo  V.  he  called  himself  Igmttius. 
He  was  early  chosen  abbot  and  consecrated  priest, 
and  in  846,  at  the  instigation  of  Theodora,  the 
widow  of  Emperor  Theophilus,  he  was  elected 
patriarch.  He  found  a  vehement  opponent  in 
Gregory  Asbesta,  archbishop  of  Syracuse,  who 
from  the  beginning  disputed  the  legitimacy  of  the 
election  of  Ignatius.  The  matter  was  brought 
before  Pope  Leo  IV.,  who  was  on  the  side  of  Igna- 
tius, but  Leo  died  before  he  was  able  to  give  a 
documentary  decision;  and  on  Nov.  23,  857, 
Ignatius  was  deposed.  The  occasion  for  this  act 
was  given  by  the  attitude  of  Ignatius  toward 
Bardas,  the  brother  of  Theodora,  who  lived  in 
incestuous  relation  with  the  widow  of  his  son.  1° 
857,  at  the  Feast  of  Epiphany.  Ignatius  prohibited 
him  from  participating  in  the  Lord's  Supper  and 
refused  to  offer  him  assistance  in  the  removal  of  W* 
mother,  whom  he  disliked.  Bardas  avenged  hinweli 
by  deposing  the  patriarch.  Photius  (q.v.)  became 
his  successor,  and  from  this  time  dates  the  con- 
troversy which  ended  in  the  separation  of  the 
Churches  of  the  Orient  and  Occident.  Despite  the 
support  of  Pope  Nicholas  I.,  Ignatius  was  degraded 
at  a  synod  held  in  Constantinople  in  861,  was  cruelly 
treated,  and  forced  to  retire  to  the  monastery  on 
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the  island  of  Tercblnthoa.  In  8ept,»  857,  Basil 
became  emperor  aft<?r  the  assassiimtioa  of  Barclays 
And  Michael  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  recall 
Ignatius,  in  orcler  to  obtain  the  favor  of  the  pj^ople, 
who  still  honored  Ignatius.  At  the  eighth  ecumen- 
ical council  (Oct.  5,  869-Feb.  28,  870)  the  reputation 
of  Ignatius  was  rehabilitated,  and  hla  election  wu3 
confirmed  by  the  Pope  Adrian  IL  But  Ignatius 
did  not  succeed  in  pacifying  the  opposition,  and  his 
death  gave  Photius  his  longed-for  opportunity  to 
regain  his  former  position.  Ignatius  m  esteemed 
ms  a  saint  in  f  he  Gn*ek  and  Roman  Churches,  in  the 
Roman  Church  evidently  because  he  was  looked 
upon  as  an  important  adherent  and  even  martyr 
of  the  papal  primacy;  in  the  Greek  Church  on 
ftoeount  of  his  personal  piety  and  becaUBe  in  reality 
he  did  not  acknowledge  the  absolute  supremacy  of 
Rome.  (F,  Kattenbosch.) 

Bibliography:  Early  somtcgk  incLuding  a  life  and  an  cn- 
eomium  by  contempomdeii,  are  collected  in  Mansi,  Con- 
eilia,  xvi.  206-301  r  and  lettein  to  him  fmm  Nii^holaB  f. 
and  Hadrian  tl.  are  in  the  Bame,  xv.  159  K|q.,  819£iiiq. 
Gboaitlt:  J.  HergenrAther,  Photiut,  vdIh,  i.-ii.,  3  vob.i. 
Regwiaburg.  1867-69;  R.  Baxroan,  Die  Palitik  der  P/ip»iii, 
i  356^367.  H.  5  sqq..  29  uqq..  Elberfeid,  1868-69;  Hefel*?, 
Ctnuiiiencewhichti;  iv.  384  fiCtq.,  et  passim;    A'L,  vi.  50O 

beqq.;  Krurobacher,  Getchirhte,  paHmm. 
IGHATIUS  DIACOWUS:  Older  contemporary  of 
pl&tius,  patriarch  of  Constant  in  op  le,  with  whom 
I  18  frequently  confounded;  b,  about  780.  He 
'l>ecame  diaconus  and  skeuophylax  of  the  "  great 
church  "  at  Constantinople  about  810,  and  after  830 
.metropolitan  of  Nicaea.  Useful  as  sources  of  his- 
tory are  his  biographies  of  the  patriarchs  Tarai5ios 
(ed.  J.  A.  Heikel,  Helsingfors,  1889)  and  Mceph^ 
orus  (ed.  De  Boor,  in  the  Opwfctiin  hUioric^  of 
Nicephorus,  Leipsic,  1880).  Ignatius  seems  to 
have  compiled  also  a  Vilu  Gregorii  De^npoHtani. 
'He  aliio  wrote  poems,  including  one  on  the  fall, 
remarkable  for  its  dramatic  form.  Among  the 
\drafnatis  person<r  are  God^  Adam,  Eve,  and  the 
^fierpent  (ed.  C.  F.  Muller,  Kiel,  18.86). 

(F,  Kattenbu»ch,) 
BiBuooBArirr:    Krumbaeher,    OescMcHU,   pp.   716-717  et 
pauim;   F.  Uir»ch,  Busantiniache  Studten,  Leipaic,  1870. 

IGNATTOS,  FATHER:     See  Lynb,  Joseph  Lev- 

IGNATIUS    OF    LOTOLA    (IlflGO    LOPEZ    DE 

HECALDE):    Founder  of  the  Jesuit  order;    b.  at 
the   cattle   of   Loyola,    near   Azpcitia 
Youth,      (111  m.  B.w,  of  San  Sebastian)  in  the 
CoQversiont  province  of  Guipuzcoa,  Spain,   prob- 
and        ably    Christmas    night,    1491;     d.    at 
Education.  Rome  July  31,   1556.     He  came  of  a 
knightly  family,  spent  his  youth  at  the 
court  of  Ferdinand,   had   few  educational  advan- 
tages,  and  early  entered  the  army.    He  was  highly 
•entimental  and  fond  of  stories  of  chivalry.     Se- 
Terely  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Pam|:>eluna  (May 
20,   1521),   he  was  for  montlifi  an   invalid   in   his 
father's  castle.    During  this  period  of  severe  suffer- 
ing a  life  of  Chn.st  and  legends  of  the  saints  came 
into  his  hands.     He  read  them  with  avidity,  and 
became  fireil  with  an  ambition  to  follow  Christ  in 
ft  Ufe  of  aelf-denying  labor  and  to  emulate  the  heroic 
fkeds  of  Francis  of  Aasiai,  Dominie,  and  other  great 


monastic  leaders.  Amatory  and  ambitious  thoughts 
he  attributed  to  Satan,  and  aspirations  after  holiness 
and  Christian  ser\nee  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  He 
resolved  to  devote  his  life  to  the  conv^ersion  of  in- 
fidels in  the  Holy  Land.  On  recovering  he  ex- 
changed clothes  ^ith  a  be^ggar  and  \isite<i  the 
Dominican  monastery  of  Montserrat  (Mar.  25,  1522), 
where  he  hung  his  military  accoutermenta  before  an 
image  of  the  Virgin.  He  soon  entered  the  monastery 
of  Manrcsa,  where  he  practised  the  most  rigorous 
asceticism  with  frequent  confessions  and  masses 
and  the  performance  of  the  most  disagreeable  and 
menial  t^isks.  He  is  said  to  liave  had  visions  of  the 
Trinity,  of  the  mystery  of  the  creation,  of  the 
union  of  deity  and  humanity  in  Christ  (in  the 
Eucliarifit).  The  contemplation  of  any  reh'gious 
act  or  meditation  on  any  of  the  great  facts  of  re- 
demption brought  before  his  susceptible  mind 
realistic  images  of  the  events  concerned.  The 
Virgin  became  the  object  of  his  chivalrous  (almost 
idolatrous)  devotion.  Greatly  concemed  about  hia 
sins  and  the  sins  of  the  world,  he  pictured  most 
vividly  the  continuous  conflict  between  Christ  and 
bis  hosta  and  Satan  and  his  hosts.  Military  imagery 
played  a  prominent  part  in  his  religious  contempla- 
tions. Before  he  left  Manresa  he  harl  wrought  out 
bis  **  Spiritual  Exercises,**  which  were  to  exert  a 
potent  influence  in  the  winning  and  training  of 
converts  and  in  revolutionizing  the  methods  of 
propagandism  in  the  papal  Church;  '*  the  mill  into 
which  all  Jesuits  are  cast;  they  emerge  with  charac- 
ters and  talents  diverse;  but  the  imprint  remains 
ineffaceable  "  (Cr^tineau-Joly).  In  the  summer  of 
1523  he  left  Manresa  for  Jerusalem  via  Barcelona 
and  Venice.  He  journeyed  w^ holly  without  money 
or  supplies.  On  Sept.  4  he  visited  the  Holy  Sepul- 
cher.  Finding  no  way  to  maintain  himself  in 
missionary  work  in  Palestine,  he  returned  to  Venice 
(Jan.,  1524),  convinced  that  he  could  accomplish 
little  without  scholastic  training.  Early  in  the  year 
he  went  t^  Barcelona  and  took  hi.s  place  (though 
thirty-three  years  old)  among  the  school-boys  to 
learn  the  rudiments  of  Latin.  In  two  years  he  was 
able  to  enter  the  University  of  A  lea  la,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  1527  he  removed  to  the  University  of 
Salamanca^  At  both  universities  he  incurred  the 
censure  of  the  authorities  through  his  efl^orts  to  win 
converts  among  the  students  by  inducing  them  to 
subject  themselves  to  courses  of  training  in  the 
**  Spiritual  Exercises."  Early  in  1528  he  entered 
the  University  of  Paris,  where  he  remained  over 
seven  years,  perfecting  his  literary  and  theological 
education  and  winning  associates.  For  disturbing 
the  students  by  getting  them  absorbed  in  the 
"  Spiritual  Exercises  "  lie  narrowly  escaped  dis- 
graceful punishment  at  the  liands  of  the  aut  horities. 
He  spent  the  vacations  in  the  Netherlands  among 
his  fellow  countryment  who  generously  supplietl  his 
wants.  By  1534  he  had  won  to  hia  mode  of  tife 
and  inspired  with  his  purpose  and  enthusiasm 
Peter  Faber,  Francis  Xavier  (q.v.),  Alfonso  Sul- 
meron,  Jacob  Lainez,  and  Nicholas  Bobadilla 
(Spaniards),  and  Simon  Rodriguez  (a  Portuguese). 
On  Aug.  15,  1534.  theise  brethren  with  Ignatius, 
in  the  St.  Mary's  Cliurch  at  Montnuirtre,  vowed  on 
the  completion  of  tlieir  studies  to  enter  upon  hoe- 
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pital  and  mLssionary  work  in  Jerusalem,  or,  oppor- 
tunity failing,  to  go  without  questioning  wherever 

the  pope  might  direct.     Early  in  1535 

Institution  Ignatius  went  to  Spain  to  attend  to 

of  His      some   business  matters    for    Xavier, 

Order.      Lainez,   and  Salmeron,  not  wishing,  it 

may  be,  to  expose  them  to  the  tempta- 
tions of  home  and  family  or  to  interrupt  their 
studies.  It  was  arranged  that  the  companions 
should  meet  him  at  Venice  in  Jan.,  1537.  He  visited 
the  castle  of  Loyola,  but  chose  to  abide  at  the  alms- 
house. His  preaching  in  the  conmiunity  attracted 
wide-spread  attention.  While  he  was  in  Spain  his 
companions  gained  three  recruits,  Claude  Le  Jay, 
Jean  Codure,  and  Pasquier-Brouet,  all  able  and 
well-educated.  The  reunion  at  Venice  occurred 
as  prearranged.  They  found  it  no  easy  matter  to 
gain  papal  approval  of  their  enterprise.  Caraflfa, 
under  whose  auspices  the  Theatines  (q.v.)  had  been 
constituted  for  a  similar  purpose,  tried  to  persuade 
Ignatius  and  his  companions,  who  had  attracted 
his  attention  by  their  zealous  and  self-denying 
labors  in  the  hospitals  and  among  the  poor  and 
outcast,  to  join  the  older  order.  Aware  of  the 
sentiments  of  CarafTa,  Ignatius  thought  a  visit  to 
the  pope  inadvisable;  but  Paul  III.,  when  he 
learned  of  their  zeal  and  their  purposes,  sent  for 
them,  gave  them  his  commendation,  and  permitted 
them  to  be  ordained  priests.  They  were  ordained 
at  Venice  by  the  bishop  of  Arbe  (June  24).  Just  at 
this  time  the  emperor,  Venice,  and  the  pope  de- 
clared war  against  the  Turks  and  made  Ignatius 's 
proposed  mission  impracticable.  The  company  now 
devoted  themselves  with  great  zeal  and  success  to 
preaching  and  charitable  work  in  various  parts  of 
Italy.  With  Fabcr  and  Lainez,  Ignatius  made  his 
way  to  Rome  Oct.,  1538,  under  a  deep  impression 
(based  on  a  vision)  that  the  pope  would  approve 
of  the  constitution  of  the  new  order.  He  found 
the  pope  conferring  with  some  of  the  cardinals 
regarding  a  reformation  of  the  city.  Paul  III. 
received  Ignatius  and  his  two  companions  with  open 
arms,  appointed  Fal)cr  ahd  Lainez  to  chairs  in  the 
Sapientia  college,  and  charged  Ignatius  with  the 
task  of  reforming  Rome.  Early  in  1539  all  seven 
of  his  coadjutors  were  in  Rome.  With  consuming 
zeal  and  wonderful  acceptance  they  preaclied  in  the 
market  places,  the  streets,  and  in  such  churches  as 
were  open  to  them;  in  the  universities  they  sought 
to  win  the  students;  in  caring  for  the  multitudinous 
poor  and  sick  their  labors  were  abundant.  The 
evenings  they  spent  in  prayer  and  in  perfecting 
their  organization  and  plans.  Ckirges  of  heresy 
that  had  been  made  against  them  now  received 
little  attention  in  the  general  applause.  Several 
of  the  associates  were  sent  by  the  poiK*  on  important 
missions,  which  they  performed  to  his  entire  satis- 
faction. Xavier  and  Rodriguez  were  invited  to  the 
Portuguese  court.  The  former  was  encouraged  to  go 
as  a  missionary  to  India;  the  latter  became  the 
king's  counselor. 

The  time  for  the  confirmation  of  the  order  liad 
arrived.  A  congregation  of  cardinals  reported 
favorably  upon  the  constitution  presented,  and 
Paul  III.  became  convinced  that  it  was  the  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.    He  confirmed  the  order  through 


the  bull  Regimini  miliiarUia  (Sept.  27,  1540),  but 
limited  the  nimiber  of  ita  members  to  sizty.  This 
limitation  was  removed  through  the  bull  Injunctwn 
nobis  (Mar.  14,  1543).  Ignatius  was  unanimouBly 
chosen  general  by  the  members  who  were  then  in 
Rome,  and  with  great  solenmity  they  pledged  him 
absolute  obedience  and  recognized  him  as  **  holding 
the  place  of  God  "  in  relation  to  them. 

From  this  time  onward  the  life  of  Ignatius  wis 

identified  with  the  history  of  the  Company  of  Jesus 

(see  Jesuits).    No  doubt  he  had  much 

Ignatius     to   do   with   the   preparation  of  the 

as  General;  "  Constitutions,"     "  Rules,"    "  Insti- 

His        tutions,"   etc.     Many   of  his  letters 

Writings,  have  been  preserved.  His  tract  "  On 
the  Virtue  of  Obedience "  and  his 
''  Spiritual  Exercises  "  best  set  forth  the  q>irit  of 
the  man  and  of  the  order  as  he  founded  it.  As 
general  he  spent  most  of  his  time  in  Rome,  where, 
in  close  touch  with  the  pope  and  the  curia,  he 
directed  the  work  of  the  order  that  soon  beoame 
world-wide  in  its  scope.  It  is  proLable  that  no 
man  ever  combined  so  much  of  religious  cnthusiaan, 
often  vergi^  on  fanaticism,  with  such  fixity  of 
purp>ose  and  such  a  wise  adaptation  of  means  to 
ends.  He  identified  the  "  greater  glory  o:  God " 
to  which  he  professed  devotion,  with  the  universal 
triumph  throughout  the  world  of  the  papal  Church, 
which  he  wished  to  see  brought  up  to  his  own 
standard  of  seal  and  self-sacrifice. 

A.  H.  Newman. 

BiBUOoaAPHT:  The  *'  Spiritiutl  Exercises."  edUio  prinoept, 
Rome,   1548,  has  been    reproduced    in    most   Enropesa 

'  UngUBges  and  in  many  missionary  toncuss  and  in 
innumerable  editions.  His  letters  appeared  in  incom- 
plete form  in  CarUu  de  8.  lonacio  de  Loyola,  6  Tok. 
Madrid.  1874-89.  The  earliest  lives  are  collected,  with 
commentary,  in  ASB,  July,  vii.  409-853.  The  moit 
of  the  lives  of  Ignatius  are  by  Jesuits.  Among  the  moit 
noteworthy  biographies  are:  N.  Orlandinun,  Rome,  1615; 
D.  Bartoli,  Rome,  1650.  Venice,  1673;  new  ed.  by  J. 
Terrien,  Lille.  1893  (regarded  in  the  order  as  the  oiml 
biography);  D.  Bouhours,  Pariff,  167^  republished  Avig- 
non, 1821,  Eng.  transl.,  ed.  A.  Butler.  London,  1841; 
8.  Du  Terrial.  Paris,  1844;  C.  Genelli.  Innsbruck,  1848. 
ed.  V.  Kolb,  Vienna,  1894;  H.  Baumgarten,  Strssbuii. 
1880;  E.  Gothein.  Halle,  1885;  C.  Qair.  Paris,  1891; 
Stewart  Rose  (Caroline  Rose  Erskine.  Countess  of  Buchan), 
New  York.  1891;  T.  Hughes.  Ignatius  de  Loyola  and  the 
Educational  Syttem  of  the  jetuits,  London.  1892;  M. 
Malzao,  Ignace  de  Loitola,  etsai  de  ptychologie  religieuK, 
Paris.  1898;  H.  Joly,  Parii*.  1899;  W.  van  Nieuwenboff, 
2  vols..  Regenpburg.  1901;  N.  Greff,  Der  heQige  IgiuH^ 
von  Loyola  und  seine  Zeit,  Kaldenkirchen.  1903.  The  worki 
on  the  history  of  the  order  generally  contain  a  sketch. 
more  or  less  ambitious,  of  the  life  of  the  founder.  Con- 
Hult  aim:  J.  Cr^tineau-Joly,  Hist,  de  la  compagnU  de 
J/sus.  6  vols.,  Paris.  1859;  Ranke.  Popes,  I  135-149.  IM" 
177.  The  bull  Regimini  militantis  is  in  Reich,  Doot- 
ments,  pp.  21(^219,  and  is  condensed  in  RobioMD. 
European  History,  iL  161-165. 

IGNORANTIITS.    See  Christian  Brothebs. 

IHMELS,  LUDWIG  HEIRRICH:  German  Lu- 
theran; b.  at  Middels,  a  village  of  East  Frisia, 
June  29,  1858.  He  waa  educated  at  the  uni\'ersities 
of  Leipsic  (1878-79),  Erlangen  (1879-SO,  1882-^), 
Guttingen  (1880-81),  and  Berlin  (1883),  was  assist- 
ant pastor  in  West-Rhauderfehn,  East  Frisia  (ISSI- 
1882),  pastor  at  Baltrum  (1883),  Xesse  (1884),  and 
Detem  (1885-94;  all  in  East  Frisia).  He  was  then 
director  of  studies  and  a  member  of  the  monaster)' 
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of  Loccum  (1894-08);  was  appointed  professor  of 
systematic  theology  at  Erbngen  (189S);  and  at 
Leipsic  (1903).  In  theology  be  represents  orthodox 
Lutheran  ism.  He  has  written  Bechifertigung  dcs 
Sunders  vor  Gott  (Bninswick,  188S);  Tl'i>  werden 
wir  der  chrutlichen  Wakrheii  gertn'ss  f  (Leipsic,  1900); 
Die  SeU>st^Ui7tdigkeU  der  Dogmaiik  gegeniibfr  der 
Religionsphilasophie  (1900);  Die  chrisitkhe  Wahr- 
heiU^ewisshdt,  ikr  letker  Grand  und  ihre  EntMehung 
(1001);  Die  iagliche  Vergehung  der  Sunden  (1901); 
Die  Bedeutung  dea  Auiont/Jtsytaubens  (1902);  Thto- 
nomir  urtd  Auionomie  im  Licht  der  chruiilichen  Ethik 
(1902);  Je*uM  Christus  die  Wahrheti  und  das  Lebtn 
(2  aermoQs»  1903);  Wer  war  Jesus,  wan  woltte  JetniJt  f 
(1905);  Die  Au/erstekung  Jem  Chrisii  {IdOQ);  and 
Bins  ist  Not  (sermons;  1906)* 

L  H.  S,     See  jEStrs  Christ,  Monogham  of. 

ILDEPHOIfSDS,  il"d^fon'sus:  Archbishop  of 
Toledo;  b.  at  Toledo  607;  d.  there  Jan.  23,  667. 
Of  his  life  little  is  known.  At  an  early  age  he 
became  inspired  with  love  of  the  monastic  life  and 
entered  a  cloister  in  his  native  city,  despite  the 
atrong  oppo'^ition  of  his  father.  He  later  founded 
a  nimnery  near  Toledo,  and  about  630  wan  ordained 
Levite  by  He  Had  i  us.  tSome  time  afterward  he 
became  abbot  of  the  monastery,  and  in  Nov.,  657, 
be  was  consecrated  archbishop  of  Toledo,  He  is 
best  known  aa  the  clMmpion  of  the  worship  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  in  fSpain,  and  his  views  were  advanced 
in  his  LihtUue  de  virginiiate  mncta;  Mnrim  conira 
ires  injideles,  which  at  once  met  with  high  esteem. 
He  also  wrote  an  extetision  of  Isidore's  De  vir. 
m.  in  fourteen  chapters,  beginning  with  Gregory 
the  Great,  and  tr*;ating  of  seven  bishops  of  To- 
ledo and  five  of  other  Spanish  dioceses,  and 
the  monk  Donatus,  The  treatment  is  not  free 
from  superficialities,  although  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  at  that  period  ecclesiastical  aiitlior- 
ship  was  at  a  low  ebb.  A  third  work  of  this 
author  which  has  been  preserved  is  the  twofold 
AnnoUUianee  de  cognitiofie  baptmni  and  de  progrensu 
spirUvalie  deeerii.  The  latter  part  m  a  description 
of  life  from  baptism  to  ht-aven,  with  a  panegyric 
on  the  desert  and  a  curious  interpretation  of  a 
number  of  Biblical  names  from  botany  and  zoolog>'. 
The  Cognitio  baptismi  reproduces  a  work  of  the 
sbcth  century,  po«sibly  by  Justinian  of  Valencia  on 
regeneration  in  baptism.  The  first  twelve  chapters, 
as  well  as  the  concluding  sections  and  a  citation 
from  Gregory  the  Great,  were  added  by  Ildephonsus. 
Some  of  his  letters  liave  been  preser^'ctl.  and  the 
wording  of  \ik  masses  caused  the  Ad  option  is  ts,  a 
century  later,  to  regard  him  as  one  of  their  fore- 
runners. He  was  buried  at  Toledo,  and  the  napkin 
given  him  by  the  Virgin  when  she  appeared  to  him 
was  treasured  at  Oviedo.  A  small  church  at  Rome 
is  dedicated  to  him  and  St.  Thomas  of  Villanova. 
(Ei>GAH  Hennecili:.) 
BtsuooiiAPiiT:  The  works  are  nioat  easily  ftc«eiiaib]e  in 
MPL,  xcvi.  Tbe  Vita  by  JultmuuA  Hispanui  ij  in  ASB, 
Ju.,  a.  635-S39.  and  MPL,  xcvi.  43-4S.  Connult: 
P.  Qam.4,  Kirchenffe^chieht^  SpaniMn*,  XL,  ii.  13^13^. 
tburg*  1874;  A  Ebert,  Aliffemeifw  QtMehichti  der 
dM  Miitelaliff-*.  I  5G8-m2,  Leipnic.  1889;  G.  von 
In  Kirdiengtwehichtliche  Studijen,  iv.  %  pp, 
,  HOaater,  1898;  Ceillier,  Auie%ir§  Mocri*,  zi.  773- 
V  xiv,  412;  DCB,  iii,  223-226. 
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ILLGEl?,  CHRISTIAH  FRIED  RICH:  Gemian 
theologian;  b,  at  Chemnitz  (20  m.  e.n.e.  of  Zwickau), 
Sept.  16,  1786;  d.  at  Leipsic  Aug.  4,  1844.  He 
studied  in  the  University  of  Leipsic,  where  he  was 
appointed  associate  professor  of  philosophy  in  1818, 
and  of  theology  in  1S23,  becoming  fidl  professor  in 
1825.  He  was  later  appointed  canon.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  number  of  programs,  of  which  the 
most  imjjortant  were  the  following:  Vita  L*rlii 
Socini  (Leipsic,  1814-26);  Memoria  uiriusque 
cat£chi»mi  Lutheri  (1829-SO);  and  flietoria  coUegii 
phihhiblici  (1836-40).  He  likewise  wrote  Ueber 
den  Werth  der  chrislliehen  Dogviengeschichte  (Leip- 
sic, 1817),  a  work  of  Uttle  value,  and  Die  Ver- 
kldrung  dea  trdi^rhen  Leben^  durch  dus  Evangetium 
(1823),  a  volmne  of  sermons.  In  1814  he  founded 
the  Leiptiger  hisloriech-theologische  GeaeUschaftf  and 
in  1832  established  the  Zeiischri/t  far  Aistorisc/w 
Thcologie  (Leipsic  and  Gotha,  1832-75),  which  be 
edited  from  1S32  until  his  death,  when  the  editor- 
ship devolved  on  C.  W.  Niedner  and  later  on 
K.  F.  G.  Kahnis. 
Biblioowaput:  B.  Lmdner.  in  ZHT,  1845,  p,  3. 

ILLUMINATI:  A  name  given  by  the  Church 
Fathers  to  the  baptized,  and  at  a  later  time  borne 
by  several  societies.  It  was  given  to  a  myatical 
sect  that  appeared  in  Spain  in  1524  under  the  name 
of  -\lumbnido8  or  Alombradoa  (q.v.).  This  society 
was  abolished  by  the  Inquiftition,  but  reappeared  in 
1623  in  France  under  the  name  of  Guerinets,  to  per- 
ish there  in  1635.  A  similar  sect,  originating  about 
1722  in  southern  France,  ex^isted  until  the  Revolu- 
tion (1794).  In  more  recent  times  the  name  **lllu- 
minati "  refers  principally  to  the  meml>ers  of  a 
secret  society  founded  on  Miiy  1,  1776,  by  Adam 
Weishaupt  (b,  at  Ingolstatlt  Feb.  6,  1748;  d,  at 
Gotha  Nov.  18,  1830),  professor  of  canon  law  at 
Ingotstadt,  and  patterned  after  the  model  of  the 
Jesuit  order.  Aside  from  gratifying  his  ambition. 
Weishaupt's  object  was  to  eombat  religion  and 
further  rationalism.  From  IngoLstadt  he  spread 
his  propaganda  to  Eiclistadt,  Freising,  Munich, 
and  other  places.  Every  candidate  had  to  give  a 
written  promise  to  tell  nobody  of  this  society.  He 
learned  nothing  of  his  superiors  and  of  the  origin  of 
the  society,  but  was  confirmed  in  the  belief  that 
the  order  could  be  traced  back  to  antiquity,  arifl 
that  its  members  included  even  popes  and  cardinals. 
The  candidate  was  bound  by  an  oath  to  seize  every 
opportunity  to  serve  humanity  and  to  better 
knowledge;  he  further  vowed  eternal  silence  and 
strict  obedience.  Every  month  he  had  to  send  a 
report  to  his  superior,  whom  he  did  not  know. 
Each  member  received  a  name  usually  borrowed 
from  classical  literature,  such  as  Socrates,  Alcibi- 
ades,  Cato,  Marius;  Weishaupt  called  himself  Spar- 
tacus.  Weishaupt  had  at  heart  the  collection  of 
a  large  library,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an 
academy  of  scholars.  In  order  to  obtain  books, 
his  associates  were  not  to  shrink  from  the  theft  of 
manuscripts;  for  Weishaupt  taught  them  ^'  sin  is 
only  thtit  which  is  hurtful,  and  if  the  pro&t  is  greater 
than  the  damage,  it  becomes  a  virtue." 

The  fantastic  work  of  Weishaupt  would  have 
fallen  to  pieces  if  Baron  von  Zwack  (Cato)  had 
not  secured  for  the  society  a  firmer  hold  by  con- 
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necting  it  with  freemasoniy.  Lodges  already  in 
existence  were  quietly  brought  under  the  rule  of 
the  Illuminati,  and  new  lodges  were  established  in 
which  the  degrees  of  the  Illuminati  were  treated 
as  higher  grades  of  masonry.  By  identifying  itself 
with  freemasonry,  the  order  was  largely  increase<l, 
freed  from  financial  difficulties,  and  protected  from 
persecution.  In  1780  the  Marquis  Von  Ck>nstanzo 
(Diomedes)  succeeded  in  winning  at  Frankfort 
Baron  Adolf  von  Knigge,  to  whom  the  Illimiinati 
owed  the  complete  structure  of  their  system  as 
well  as  the  larger  part  of  their  adherents  in  Middle 
and  North  Germany.  Three  classes  of  Illuminati 
were  now  formed,  one  of  novices  and  "  minervals," 
one  of  freemasons,  and  one  of  the  students  of  the 
mysteries. 

The  most  successful  apostle  of  the  order  besides 
Knigge  was  Bode,  a  councilor  of  Duke  Ernst  of 
Gotha,  who,  in  Thuringia  and  Saxony,  as  well  as 
on  the  Rhine,  secured  numerous  men  of  high  rank — 
scholars,  poets,  and  even  princes.  The  movement 
soon  extended  from  Italy  to  Denmark,  from  War- 
saw to  Paris;  the  number  of  members  is  estimated 
at  2,000.  Goethe,  Herder,  Ernst  II.  of  Gotha,  Karl 
August  of  Weimar,  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  the 
Prince  of  Wied,  and  other  secular  and  spiritual  lords 
were  at  some  time  either  actual  members  of  the 
order  or  counted  on  its  list.  But  it  was  inevitable 
that  the  morally  offensive  character  of  the  order 
and  its  danger  to  the  state  should  be  detected. 
In  Aug.,  1784,  a  decree  was  issued  in  Bavaria  pro- 
hibiting all  secret  societies.  Embittered  by  the 
ungratefulness  and  arrogance  of  Weishaupt,  Knigge 
had  retired  from  the  order  in  1784.  W^eishaupt 
now  lost  his  position  at  the  university  and  went  to 
Rcgensburg,  then  to  Gotha,  where  Duke  Ernst 
granted  him  ^the  salary  of  a  privy  councilor.  In 
1785,  after  the  discovery  of  the  moral  baseness  of 
the  order  from  secret  correspondence  of  Weishaupt, 
a  sharp  persecution  began  which  soon  brought  the 
whole  institution  to  collapse. 

Paul  Tschackert. 

Dirmockaimiy:  For  a  list  of  literature  on  the  Bubject  con- 
sult G.  KlosH,  liibliographie  der  Frrimaurerei,  noH.  321 1  - 
3276,  Frankfort,  1844.  The  Hources  arc  the  work..**  of 
Weishaupt.  of  which  the  principal  ones  are  V olUtiindige 
GcBchichte  fler  Verfolgungderllluminaten,  Frankfort,  17S<5; 
Apologie  der  Illnminaten,  ib.,  1787;  Dae  verltesatrie  System, 
ib.,  1787;  Kurze  liechtfertigung  meiner  Absichten,  with 
Nachtrag,  ib,,  1787;  Einige  OriginaUchrifUn  det  Illumi- 
natenordens,  .Munich,  1780;  Syntem  utui  Folgen  dea  II- 
luminatenordens,  ib.,  1787;  Die  neuesten  Arbeiten  dr» 
SpartacuM  und  Philo,  ib.,  1794.  Con.sult  also:  J.  P.  L. 
<le  la  Ilochc  du  Maine.  Esaoi  sur  la  •ecte  des  lUumim'ea, 
Paris,  1792;  J.  A.  Stark.  Triumph  der  Fhihutophir.  ii.  259 
w\q.,  RegensburK,  1847;  H.  Hriick.  Die  rational ititiiirhen 
Bestrebungen  im  katholxMchen  Deutachlarul,  Mainz,  18t>5. 

ILLUMINATION  (Lat.  ilhiminatio ;  Gk.  photis" 
mos):  In  Protestant  dogmatics  a  name  of  a  part 
of  the  ordo  salutis  (see  Order  of  Salvation), 
signifying  an  activity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  closely 
connected  with  the  Calling  (q.v.).  So  far  as  the 
New-Testament  usage  of  photismos  and  photUein 
is  concerne<l,  it  may  bo  said,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
the  light  brings  forth  ethical  fruits  in  the  children 
of  light  (Eph.  V.  9-10;  cf.  Lsa.  ii.  5,  Ix.  3).  and,  on 
the  other,  that  theso  children,  as  instruments  ap- 
pointed by  Ciod,  illuminate  the  world  and  convert 


it  unto  God  and  his  light  (Matt.  v.  14,  16;  II  Cor. 
iv.  5-6;  cf.  Rom.  ii.  19;  Acta  xxvi.  18).  But  the 
real  illuminator  is  Christ,  the  true  light  (John  L  9; 
cf.  II  Tim.  i.  10).  The  apostolic  preaddng  of  tlie 
Gospel  is  itself  **  illumination/'  and  its  puqxiee  is 
"  to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  t^  glory  of 
God  in  the  face  of  Christ "  (II  Cor.  iv.  6).  The 
Christians,  accordingly,  are  those  who  have  been 
"  once  enlightened  "  (Heb.  vi.  4,  x.  32).  It  » 
important  for  the  mystical  conception  that  illumizui- 
tion  and  contemplation  take  place  only  upon  the 
basis  of  a  moral  purification.  It  was  significant 
for  Protestant  theology  that  Luther  in  his  Snuilkr 
Catechism  inserted  the  illumination  in  the  crdo 
taluHs  ("  calls,  gathers,  illumines,  sanctifies  '0- 
The  Apology  and  the  Formula  of  Concord  represent 
the  illumination  as  taking  place  through  the  Word, 
and  regard  it  as  a  fanatical  error  to  teach  an  illu- 
mination without  the  Word.  This  difference  gives 
the  conception  its  peculiar  stamp:  the  illumination 
is  subordinated  to  the  calling  and  is  effected  only 
through  the  Word.  And  tUs  is  the  reason,  too, 
why  the  older  Protestant  dogmaticians  use  the  tenn 
only  occasionally.  Hollaz  was  the  first  to  give  it 
a  place  of  its  own  in  the  ardo  saluHs  {Examen 
theologicunif  Stockholm,  1741,  pp.  813  sqq.).  This 
is  due  to  the  importance  which  the  illumination 
received  in  the  mystical  and  Pietistic  literature. 
For  Hollaz,  in  introducing  the  idea,  takes  the 
position  that  the  illumination  may  be  present  in 
an  imperfect  degree  in  the  human  intellect  without 
any  sanctification  of  the  will.  Johann  Amdt,  how- 
ever, in  his  Bucher  vom  waJiren  Chrisientum  (Blsgde- 
burg,  1610),  defends  the  mystical  usage  of  the  term 
rejected  by  Hollas,  declaring  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
illuminates  only  those  who  renounce  the  world 
and  on  this  wise  follow  Christ  (I.  xzzvii.  16, 
xxxix.  4,  III.  i.  2,  11).  In  this  way  the  UluminA- 
tion  is  made  a  special  divine  act,  surpassing  the 
vocation,  inasmuch  as  it  b  realized  only  in  the  case 
of  those  who  "desist  from  all  that  which  God  himself 
is  not,  from  oneself  and  all  creatures,"  "and  keep 
their  inmost  souls  pure  from  the  creatures  and  tte 
world.  Thus  God  iUuminate^s  from  within,  for  all 
must  stream  forth  from  within  God's  being.  This 
inner  light  then  shines  forth  in  the  works  "  (III.,xi.). 
It  is  from  the  point  of  view  of  this  opposition  that 
the  view  of  Hollaz  is  to  be  understood.  The  con- 
ception of  Hollaz  was  also  that  of  the  Pietistic 
dogmaticians:  "  illumination  it^self  consists  in  this, 
t  hat  the  Holy  Ghost  in  his  light  by  means  of  the 
Word  of  God  pictures  and  makes  known  heavenly 
truth  to  the  human  understanding  with  such  clear- 
ness, force,  and  conviction  that  man  thereby  recog- 
nizes it  as  truth,  believes  it  with  divine  assurance, 
and  thus  knows  what  God  has  graciously  given  him. 
aiul  is  able  to  judge  spiritual  things  spiritually" 
(Freylinghausen,  GruncUegung  der  Thcologie,  p.  166, 
Halle,  1705).  The  same  is  true  also  of  the  ration- 
alistic dogmaticians  (e.g.,  Wegscheider,  InstiUUiones 
theologico,  Halle,  1815,  §  158,  pp.  497^98).  In  the 
same  direction,  moreover,  tend  the  views  of  the 
more  modem  dogmaticians  so  far  as  they  employ 
the  term  at  all  (e.g.,  Domer,  Glaubensl^re,  ii.  2, 
p.  727,  Berlin,  lasi,  and,  especially,  Frank.  5.vrf^ 
der  Christlichen  Wahrheit,  ii.  333,  Leipsic,  1894). 
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I  The  dognmticiac'a  attitude  to  tho  term  will  vary 
Donling  to  his  conception  of  the  call  as  a  mere 
Tfferi^g:  of  salvation,  or  as  the  effectual  appropria- 
tion of  it»  If  the  Biblical  conception  of  vocation 
as  an  effectual  divine  influence  through  the  Word 
18  retained,  it  is  difficult  to  vindicate  a  special  place 
for  illumination.  But  this  conception  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred for  the  ohvious  reason  that,  by  the  other 
theory,  the  call  could  not  at  all  be  reckoned  among 
the  proper  acta  of  grace  meant  for  the  iDdividiial, 
but  would  amount  to  a  mere  presupposition  for 
this  work  of  grace.  Thus  cnnsiderc^d,  vocfition 
denotes  the  effectual  influence  of  the  revelation  of 
salvation  upon  the  pergonal  life;  tllumination  the 
transference  of  the  person  into  the  sphere  of  Goth 
In  this  connection  there  is  just  as  little  need,  so 
far  as  Scriptural  usiige  is  concerned,  of  restricting 
illumination  to  the  intellect  as  there  is  of  supple- 
menting the  conception  of  vocation  in  any  such 
way  as  that.  Illumination  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
synonym  of  vocation,  without  having  any  specia! 
locus  in  systematic  theolog>^  Both  t4?rms  denote 
the  influences  of  God  in  the  Word,  the  effects 
of  wliich  are  seen  iii  regeneration  and  conversion. 
JThese  influences  address  themselves  to  the  whole 
Hi&a.n;  they  move  the  will  as  well  as  the  intellect. 
That  is  as  true  of  the  calling  aa  of  the  illumination. 
It  would  be  well  if  the  f>nictical  discussions  based 
upon  Luther's  Catechism  gihould  likewise  put  the 
two  terms  together;  not,  therefore,  as  if  the  call 
outwardly  offered  the  Word  and  the  illumination 
inwardiy  appropriated  its  content,  but  in  such  a 
way  tliat  with  the  call  and  through  it  the  illumina- 
tion of  man  takes  place.  R.  Seeberu. 
fjiLiooRApny;  B«side»  the  wurk;*  m^ntiocied  in  the  tvxt. 
eonmih  the  text-bookfi  on  Oogmatici*  in  the  depurCineni  of 
8oif!triology.  and  J.  H.  Blunt,  Diciiaruiry  ttf  Doetrincl  anti 
BUtoricat  ThetihoUi  P<  3-^4,  London,  1R7Q;  A.  A.  B«tik»ri, 
Church  Cyciapwdia,  p.  374,  rhilocJelpbrn,  1S84. 

nXUMIHATIOIf,    THE.      See   Enlighten ment» 
Thk. 

H.LUSTRATED   BIBLES,     See   Bibles,    Illits^ 

TRATED. 

IMAGE  OF  GOD:  The  conception  that  man  was 
created  in  the  image  of  God  ih  stated  as  a  fact  in 
Gen,  i.  26,  27,  v.  1  (cf.  Eph.  iv.  24;  Col.  iii.  10; 
I  John  iii.  2),  It  comes^  from  God  and  is  reproduced 
in  the  race  (Gen*  v.  3),  a  principle  followed  in  the 
genealogy  by  which  Jesus  is  made  Son  of  God 
through  Adam  (Luke  iii.  23-38).  It  is  fo  unmis- 
t»kable  thjit  Paul  appealed  even  to  ethnic  testimony 
in  favor  of  it  (Acts  x\ii.  28).  Obviously  without 
thia  conception  the  thought  of  adoption  as  children 
would  be  impossible.  It  is  the  race  made  in  the 
image  of  God  which  is  destined  for  such  adoption, 
and  likeness  to  God  ih  tlie  blessing,  the  law,  and 
the  hope  of  adoption  (I  John  iii.  1,  2).  How  much 
this  thought  of  likeness  to  God  is  contained  in  tliat 
of  arioption  is  suggested  by  the  injunction  to  be 
holy  and  perfect,  aa  God  is  holy  and  perfect,  "  that 
^m  may  be  the  children  of  your  Feather  which  is  in 
^peaven  '*  (Matt.  v.  45,  48;  cf.  Eph.  v.  I,  *'  be  ye  there- 
Tbre  followern  of  God,  as  ilear  children/'  R.V,  **  imi- 
tators of  God  ").  To  be  hke  God  i8  the  gift,  the 
task,  and  the  purpose  of  the  Christian  (1  John  iii.  1-3) . 
In  the  Church  the  oouoeption  was  from  the  begin- 


ning that  the  image  of  God  consisted  in  the  reason 
and  freedom  and  free  will  with  which  man  was  en- 
dowed»  and  that  this  endowment  resteti  on  the 
activity  of  the  Spirit  in  him.  8ome  referred  the 
image  of  God  to  the  body  also^  in  connection  with 
the  Christian  hope  of  resurrection  from  the  dead 
and  with  the  doctrine  of  immortality.  But  these 
are  unessential  notions.  The  Qnima  rati&nali»  was 
the  eaaential  one,  which  was  always  emphasized, 
llie  differences  in  opinion  which  still  exist  arise 
from  the  mistake  which  makes  the  doctrine  of  the 
divine  image  of  man  the  doctrine  of  the  original 
state. 

From  the  very  beginning  the  view  of  the  image 
of  God  in  man  lias  been  that  it  was  a  good  wholly 
or  partially  lost.  Justin  seems  to  be  an  exception. 
Tfiat  man  is  endowed  with  reason  and  freedom,  is 
to  him  a  tiign  of  likeness  to  God.  But  this  endow- 
ment he  regards  neither  as  lost  nor  impaired  by 
Adam's  sin.  Humanity  indeed  suffers  under  the 
predominance  of  the  piLstiious  over  reason.  B«t 
this  predominance  is  cause^l  only  indirectly  by  the 
sin  of  the  first  man  and  depends  not  on  a  clegenera- 
tion  of  human  nattJre  brought  about  by  him  and 
continued  in  the  race.  By  the  influence  of  sin 
existing  in  the  world  since  Adam's  faU,  every  one 
repeats  the  fall,  becomes  like  Adam  in  this  respectp 
and  falls  into  judgment  and  condemnation  instead 
of  rectiiving  immortality  in  a  Gml-like  existence. 
Only  the  revelation  of  the  whole  Logos  in  Christ 
and  the  remission  of  sin  connected  herewith  enable 
nimi  Kuccessfiilly  to  apply  to  the  realising  of  his 
destiny  his  inherent  ability,  which  does  not  differ 
from  Adam's  elldow^nent. 

A  difference  has  been  matle  between  the  ex- 
pressions in  Gen.  i.  "in  the  image  "  and  "  in  the 
likeness/"  referring  the  former  to  the  intellectual 
powers  of  reason  and  freedom,  and  the  latter  to 
moral  righteousness,  which  was  lost  through  the 
fall.  This  distinction  was  preserved  by  the  scho- 
lastics, with  whom  the  question  lx*came  one  of 
ju^iitiu  ori^imlxs.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
the  distinction  was  maintained,  but  the  jiistiim 
orig^inalis,  *'  man's  original  righteousness/*  was  de- 
clared to  have  been  a  Buperaddc'd  gift.  Tlie  Prot- 
estjiut  Church,  ignoring  this  distinction,  located  the 
image  of  Go<i  in  the  religious  and  moral  nalvire. 
and  defined  it  as  the  original  righteousness  in  which 
man  was  created.  SocLniauism  and  Arminianism 
defined  it  as  man's  dominion  over  the  animal  crea- 
tion. Modem  dogmatics  distinguishes  distinctly 
between  the  divine  image  in  man  and  the  original 
state,  and  Christiam'ty  favors  such  a  distinction 
in  harmony  with  Scripture  and  without  contradic- 
tion to  Col.  iii.  10  and  Eph,  iv.  24.  A  diff'ercnce 
of  opinion,  however^  exists  as  to  how  far  the  present 
condition  differs  from  that  at  the  beginning.  orhov\ 
far  the  original  state  is  still  the  present.  Thf 
difference  between  Schleiermacher*  Biedermann, 
Pfleiderer,  Lipsius^  Ritschl,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
that  of  Nitzsch,  Domer,  Kihler.  Hofmann,  Kahnis, 
Frank,  on  the  other,  is  practically  over  the  use  ol' 
a  liistoricai  anthropology.  Some  (Schleiermacher» 
Biedennann)  n.*fuse  this»  and  require  a  dogmatic 
treatment  (Eitschl,  Wendt):  others  regard  fnan'« 
urigiual  condition  as  a  slate  of  innocence  of  which 
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it  can  no  more  be  said  than  that  no  law  of  sin  ruled 
(Kaftan),  whereas  Nitzsch,  Domer,  and  Frank 
acknowledge  **  an  essential  relationship  to  the  good 
and  the  rational,  and  consequently  to  God  .  .  . 
a  natural  tendency  to  the  good,  a  natural  love 
for  God." 

The  preservation  of  man  for  redemption  by  the 
might  of  the  divine  will  of  love  makes  it  conceivable 
that  sinful  man  is  still  in  the  image  of  God,  but  in 
such  a  manner  that  he  can  accomplish  his  task 
and  destiny  only  through  the  power  of  redemption. 
This  affords  him  not  only  freedom  of  choice,  but 
also  the  power  to  achieve  liberty  (cf.  John  i.  12). 
The  teaching  of  II  Cor.  iv.  4;  Ck)l.  i.  15  (cf.  Heb.  i.  3) 
that  Christ  is  **  the  image  of  the  invisible  God  " 
means  that  there  is  in  him  what  there  is  in  none  else, 
the  evident  realization  of  God  (cf.  John  xvi.  9). 

(H.  CREMERf.) 
Bibliography:  The  earlier  literature  is  dted  in  Hauek- 
HerxoR.  RE,  v.  113;  £.  W.  GrinBeld,  The  Image  and 
Likeneu  of  God  in  Man,  London.  1837;  G.  Bull.  State  of 
Man  before  the  Fall,  in  Work;  vol.  ii..  Oxford.  1846;  C.  H. 
Zeller.  Kurte  SeeUnlehre,  Calw.  1850;  F.  C.  W.  K.  Sell. 
Ueber  die  OottbildlichkeU  dee  Menechen,  Friedberg,  1866; 
F.  Delitssch,  Sytem  der  bibliechen  Peychologie,  Leipeic. 
1861.  Eng.  transl..  Edinburgh.  1867;  P.  F.  Keerl.  Der 
Menech  doe  EhenbiJd  OotUe,  Basel.  1861;  C.  G.  von  Rud- 
lofT.  Die  Lehre  vom  Menechen  auf  dem  Orunde  der  .  .  . 
Offenbarung.  Gotha.  1863;  C.  Wittichen.  Die  Idee  dee 
Menechen,  G6ttinKen.  1868;  O.  Zockler.  Die  Lehre  vom 
Uretand  dee  Mentchen,  GttterBloh,  1879;  H.  H.  Wendt, 
Die  chrietliche  I^re  von  der  mtnechlirhen  VoUkommenheit, 
G6ttingen.  1880;  J.  H.  Oswald.  RelioiHee  UrgeechichU  der 
MenechheU,  Paderbom.  1881;  R.  RQetschi.  Oeechichte  und 
Kritik  der  kirrhlichen  Lehre  von  der  .  .  .  VoUkommenheit 
und  vom  Sandenfall,  Leyden.  1881;  E.  W6mer.  Bibliedie 
ArUhropologie,  Stuttgart,  1887;  8.  R.  Driver,  Sermone  on 
Subjecte  connected  uith  the  O.  T.,  pp.  173-174,  London. 
1892;  J.  I^idlaw,  Bible  Doctrine  of  Man,  ib..  1896;  DB, 
il.  462-453;  the  treatises  on  Theology  of  the  Old  Testa, 
ment,  and  those  on  Dogmatics  in  the  sections  on  Creation 
and  Anthropology. 

IMAGES  AND  IMAGE-WORSHIP. 

T,   Among  the  HebrewB. 

I^eKiHlation  and  Prophecy  (J  1  )• 
Image- worship  in  History  (J  2). 
Tcrm«  and  Thrir  Meaning  (J  3). 
Effects  upon  Hebrew  Art  (5  4). 
11.   In  the  Church. 

Variant  Opinion.-*  up  to  400  (J  !)• 
Eiastern  Abuses  I>ead  to  Iconoclasm  (J  2). 
Iconoclasm  imdcr  Leo  the  Isaurian  and  Later  (§3). 
Growth  of  Cult  after  860  (§  4). 
Modem  Eccle.<*iastical  Usage  (§  5). 

I.  Among  the  Hebrews:  Tacitus  (HiM.,  v.  4-5) 
points  out  as  a  characteristic  of  the  Mosaic  religion 
opposition  to  a  portrayal  of  the  deity. 
I.  Legisla-  This  is  in  accord  with  the  Old  Testa- 
tion and     ment.    All  strata  of  the  law  bear  wit- 
Prophecy,    ness  to  this  opposition.    The  first  two 
commandments  of  the  decalogue  ex- 
pressly put  the  prohibition  of  image- worship  beside 
the   prohibition   to   worship   any  other  god   than 
Yahweh  (Ex.  xx.  1  sqq.;  Deut.  v.  7-8;  Lev.  xix.  4). 
The  narrators  of  the  patriarchal  stories  knew  no 
worship  of  the  god  of  the  patriarchs  in  the  form 
of  an  image,  and  there  is  no  mention  of  im^ies  of 
God  at  the  central  sanctuaries  in  Shiloh  and  Jeru- 
salem.     The    certainty    that    Yahweh    was    ever 
present  with  his  people  found  it«  expression  in  the 
ark  of  the  covenant  (q.v.),  but  that  contained  no 
image  of  God.     Scripture-prophecy  manifested  an 


unoompromising  hostility  to  iznage-wonhip,  with- 
out indicating  that  it  was  prevalent,  and  aUempted 
to  establish  and  confinn  popular  oppositioQ  to  the 
same.  An  image  is  a  work  of  man  (Amos  ▼.  25; 
Hos.  xiii.  2;  Isa.  ii.  8),  an  imitation  of  creatureB 
(Deut.  iv.  16  sqq.)  out  of  dead  and  created  mstter 
(Hos.  iv.  12;  Isa.  xliv.  ^10;  Ps.  cxv.);  therefore 
its  worship  is  folly,  since  God,  who  alcoie  is  to  be 
worshiped,  is  a  living  creator,  a  spirit  who  can  not 
be  pictured. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  in  the 

primitive  history  of  this  people  to  prove  that  this 

peculiarity  of  imageless  worship  was 

a.  Image-   an  inborn  inheritance  or  the  result  of 

Worship  a  natural  development  of  the  people. 
in  History.  The  ancestors  of  the  people  beyond 
the  Euphrates  had  idol-worship  (Josh. 
xxiv.  2,  14);  Jacob's  wives  carried  religious  images 
with  them  from  their  Syrian  home  (Gen.  xxxL  19, 
34,  XXXV.  2  sqq.).  The  recollection  of  the  struggle 
between  the  imageless  worship  of  Yahweh  as  the 
God  of  revelation  and  the  representation  of  Yahweh 
as  the  national  God  go  back  as  far  as  the  wandering 
through  the  wilderness.  For  the  golden  calf  of 
Ex.  xxxii.  is  not  an  image  suggested  by  the  Egyptian 
religion,  since  the  Egyptian  Apis  was  not  an  image, 
but  a  living  animal  (see  Calf,  The  Golden).  On 
the  contrary,  Aaron  proclaimed  a  feast  of  Yahweh, 
and  the  rejoicing  of  the  people  proves  that  with  the 
image  it  received  nothing  new  and  strange,  but 
something  that  it  expect^  (Ex.  xxxii.  4-5,  IS); 
in  that  way  the  shepherd  people  had  been  aocus- 
tomed  to  think  of  its  god.  And  from  the  tenacity 
of  habit  it  is  intelligible  that  after  the  disruption 
of  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  destroy  the  attraction 
of  the  central  sanctuary  at  Jerusalem,  Jeroboam 
set  up  calves  representing  Yahweh  at  the  sacred 
places  in  the  northern  k^igdom  (I  Kings  xiL  27 
sqq.).  The  "  calves  "  of  Bethel,  Dan,  Gilgal  out- 
lasted not  only  the  Phenician  cults  favored  by  latCT 
kings  in  the  northern  kingdom,  but  even  the  power- 
ful assault  of  prophecy  (Amos  v.  4  sqq.,  viii.  14; 
Hos.  vi.  10,  viii.  4  sqq.,  ix.  15;  II  Kings  x.  25  sqq.: 
Judges  xviii.  34).  Even  after  the  carrying  away 
of  the  ten  tribes  the  cult  of  Bethel  survived  (II 
Kings  xvii.  27),  and  it  was  left  for  Josiah  to  abolish 
the  last  traces  (II  Kings  xxiii.  15). 

The  more  general  term  for  image  is  pesd  (Ex. 

XX.  4),  which  includes  images  of  stone  and  wood, 

whereas  the  term  for  metallic  images  is 

3.  Terms    massc/cAa,  i.e.,  a  cast,  then  the  molten 

and  Their   image  itself  (Hos.  xiii.  2;  Deut.  ix.  12). 

Meaning.  It  must,  however,  not  be  understood 
of  the  massive  molten  image,  but  of 
the  molten  golden  or  silver  coating  with  which  a 
wooden  core  is  covered  (Ex.  xxxii.  20;  Hoe.  viii.  6' 
Isa.  XXX.  22).  There  are  several  other  terms  (as 
^azahhim,  neaekhy  nasikh,  semel,  dilim)  and  oppro- 
brious names  (ahikkuzim,  gilhUim,  to*ebhotk),  ^ 
well  as  general  terms  like  zeleniy  *'  image,"  iabniih, 
"  figure,"  masktth,  "  form,"  all  of  which  proves  how 
important  a  part  idol-worship  played  at  times  in 
the  life  of  Israel.  These  names,  however,  mark  no 
difference  between  images  of  Yahweh  and  idols 
The  mantic  use  of  ephod  and  teraphim  (see  Ephod: 
Teraphim;  cf.  Judges  xvii.,  xviii.;  Hos.  iii.  4;  Zech. 
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X.  2;  I  Sam,  xv.  23)  appears  to  be  Hebraic  and  not 
imported  with  a  foreign  religioti ;  and  for  the  image 
of  the  brassen  serpent  (aee  Sbrfent,  Brazen),  which 
was  abolished  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah  (11  Kings 
acviii,  4;  cf.  Num.  xxi.  4  sqq*)^  an  Israelitic  origin 
is  positively  attested.  With  this  epoch  the  pro- 
phetic oppoaition  to  Yahweh  images  became  deter- 
tnined,  and  the  whole  energy  of  the  prophetic 
attack  was  concentrated  upon  Idolatry  (q.v.). 

In  freeing  the  deity  from  the  fetters  with  which 
sensual  limitations  elrnin  man's  inclination  to  wor- 
ship images  made  by  himselfj  art  was 
4.  Effects   not  rejected  by  the  spirit  of  the  Old 
Upon       Testament.    There  may  be  discovered 
Hebrew     working   in    it    a   mental    impulse    of 
I  Art         divine  origin  (Ex.  xxxi.  1  sqtj,;  cf.  IT 

'  Kings  xvi.  !l  with  Isa.  viiL  2).     But 

the  exclusion  of  plastic  art  from  the  highest  sphere-s 
which  employed  it  in  heathenism  denied  to  it  that 
powerful  development  among  the  people  of  God 
I  which  it  obtained  elsewhere  by  illustrating  divine 
ideai  forms  (see  Art,  Hebrew).  With  emphasis  the 
narrator  in  I  Kings  vu,  13  sqq.  points  out  that  the 
artistic  outfit  of  the  buildings  of  Solomon  was 
mainly  due  to  Pheniciau  art.  So  far  as  it  did  not 
#erve  idolatrous  fiurposes,  the  art  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment did  not  go  essentially  beyond  the  purposes  of 
ornamentation  and  decoration.  TmiUitions  of 
flowers,  garlands^  fruits,  trees,  whether  of  beaten 
work  (Num,  viii,  4),  or  car\dng  (1  Kings  vi,  18),  or 
graven  work  (I  Kings  vii.  36),  or  in  wool,  formed 
the  adornment  of  buildings  for  sacred  and  secular 
I  use^  (Ex.  XXV,  31  sqq.,  xxviii.  33  sqq.;  I  Kings 
I  vi.  IS.  29,  32,  35.  vii.  18  sqq.:  Esek.  xli.  185  sqq.; 
Fs.  cxiiv.  12).  Even  the  anima!  world,  in  dis- 
tiaguiahed  types,  was  laid  under  contribution. 
LioDJB  appeared  as  throne-keepers  of  the  earthly 
king  (I  Kings  x.  19  sqq,);  lions  and  oxen  were 
beneath  the  bases  of  the  la  vers  of  the  temple;  the 
latter  carried  also  the  brazen  sea  (I  Kings  vii.  29, 
36,  25).  That  in  hiter  times  profane  art  applied 
itself  to  mural  painting  and  advanced  so  far  that  it 
portrayed  men  can  be  seen  from  Ezek.  xxiii.  It. 
In  a  very  peculiar  manner  there  entered  into  the 
older  art  an  object  which  was  not  intended  as  an 
imitation  of  nature,  but  represented  a  reUgio^^s 
conception,  viz.,  the  images  of  the  bearers  and 
keepers  of  the  divine  majesty,  the  cherubim  (see 
Angels) »  which  found  frequent  employment  as 
images  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  as  oniamcnts  on  the 
folding-doors,  bases ♦  and  curtains  of  the  sanctuary. 
In  the  post*exilie  period  there  is  discernible  an  in- 
creasing tendency  to  oppose  the  employment  of  art. 
The  stricter  exposition  of  legal  enactments  nar- 
rowed the  original  life  of  the  nation,  as  when, 
becau(«e  of  the  abuse  of  the  name  of  Yahweh^  it 
prohibited  employment  of  that  name,  as,  in  con- 
nection with  the  prohibition  to  worship  iraagew, 
it  rejected  the  portraiture  of  living  creatures,  and 
by  the  influence  of  classical  art  after  the  time  of 
tbeSeleucJdsB  (Josephus,  Ant.  XII.,  iv.  9,  XV.,  ii.  6, 
[XIX.,  ix.  1;  Life,  12)  this  prohibition  was  rather 
,  intensified  than  diminished.  In  Herodian  times  it 
was  regarded  as  a  law,  and  was  supported  by  the 
authority  of  prominent  scribes,  that  images  of  living 
creatures  might  not  be  erected  in  the  Holy  Land 


(Josephus,  War,  I.  xxxiii.  2;  Ani.  XVIL,  vi.  2). 
With  a  death*de firing  courage  the  observers  of  the 
law  knew  how  to  elicit  a  promise  from  a  Pilate, 
a  Vitelliua,  or  a  Petronius,  not  to  bring  the  standards 
adorned  with  the  emperor's  image  into  the  holy 
city,  or  to  carry  them  through  Jewish  territory 
(Ant.  XVIII.,  iii.  1,  v.  3;  War,  H.,  ix.  2-3,  x.  4). 
In  describing  the  ancient  sanctuaries,  Josephus,  who 
refers  to  this  rigor,  attempted  to  posMUte  it,  but 
not  without  disingenuoiisness  {Ani.  III.,  vi.  2,  VIIL, 
vii.  5).  Classic  heathenism  avenged  itself  on  the 
nobility  of  the  early  Mosaic  opposition  to  its  gods 
by  the  malicious  invention  that  Pompey,  when  he 
entered  the  Holy  of  Holies  of  the  temple,  found  an 
ass  under  the  golden  vine,  the  only  ami  the  main 
idol  of  the  Jewish  worship  of  God  (Florus,  i.  40; 
Petronius,  Fragmentum  35).  P.  Klein ert. 

II.  In  the  Church:  Although  the  primitive  Church 
was  not  averse  to  art,  yet  it  had  no  images  of 
Christ,   and    Irenieus   reproached    the 
I,  Variant  Carpocratians   (//err.   L,   xxv.  6)    for 
Opinions    possessing  such  figure.s.    In  the  .4cts  of 
100-400.     John,  the  apostle  sharply  reproved  an 
artiest   who    had    made   a   portrait   of 
himself  (Zahn,  Ada  Joanmg,  223  sqq.).    The  pro- 
liibition  of  images  by  the  thirty-sixth  canon  of  the 
Sjmod  of  Elvira  (Hefele,  Con^yiliev^eschichtef  i.  170) 
aimeii  to  forestall  any  hindrance  to  the  spiritual 
worship  of  God,   thus  showing  that   this  danger 
already  exi-sted.     E  use  bins  also  opposed  images  of 
the  apostles  and  of  Christ  {Ifi^t.  eccL  vii.  IS),  and 
exhorted  Constantia,  the  widow  of  Licinius,  to  seek 
the  image  of  Christ  in  the  Scripture.     It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  Epiphanius  once  tore  in  pieces 
a  curtain  on  w  hich  an  image  of  Christ  or  of  a  saint 
was  painted    (ed.   Dindorf,   IV.,  ii.  85),   although 
Ambrose  and  Jerome  state  that  there  were  portraita 
of  the  apostles,  while  Augustine  mentions  pictures 
of  the  Savior  and  the  worship  of  images,    Gregory 
the  Great  had  but  faint  disapproval  for  a  bishop 
who  destroyed  images  in  his  church  because  of  the 
adoration  shoi^ii  them  {EpiiU.  xi.  13). 

The  use  and  mloration  of  images  were  especially 
popular  in  the  East,  this  tendency  being  increased 
both  by  the  assimilation  of  pagan  con- 
2,  Eastern    cept^,  customs,  and  forms  of  worship. 
Abuses      and   by  the  Alexandrian  Chris tology 
Lead  to      with  its  emphasis  on  the  permeation 
IcoEOclasm*  of  the  earthly  nature  by  the  divine. 
The  pseudo-Areopagite  wTi tings  which 
made   the   symbols   the   actual   representation   of 
things  invisible  thus  laid  the  theological  foundation 
for  a   religious  veneration  of  images,   and  conse- 
quently for  their  adoration.     The  word  of  Basil 
(De  spinlu  sando,  xlv.),  '*  the  honor  paid  to  the 
image   passes  on  to  the  prototype,^*   became   the 
classical  phrase  in  justification  of  this  adoration. 
The  extravagance  of  this  worship  was  emphasijeed 
by  the  iconoclasts  (cL  the  letter  of  Michael  the 
Stammerer,  Mansi,xiv.  417  6qi|.),  who  state^  among 
other  things,   that  images  were  asked  to  act  as 
spoiisors,  that  coloring-matter  scraped  from  thern 
was  mixed  with  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  sacrament, 
and    tlrnt   the   Eucharist   was   received   from    the 
hands  of  images.    TJie  opposition  to  image- worship 
became    acute    in    the    iconoclastic    controversies. 
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which  were  caused  by  factors  not  yet  clearly  known, 
but  it  is  certain,  at  all  events,  that  the  spiritual 
atmosphere  produced  by  the  development  of 
Mohammedanism  increased  the  opposition  to  images. 
In  a  church  which  believed  that  the  mystery  of  the 
redemption  was  present  in  the  image,  every  move- 
ment for  reform  naturally  assailed  iconolatry. 

This  is  plain  both  from  the  religious  opposition 

of  the  Paulicians  and  from  the  political  antagonism 

of  Leo  the  Isaurian,  so  that  a  mutual 

3.  Icono-  hifluenoe  is  not  improbable.  Leo's 
daam  prohibition  forms  a  part  of  his  reform- 
under  Leo  atory  efforts  to  give  new  vitality  to 
the         his  empire,  which  he  felt  authorized  to 

Isaurian  undertake  in  his  double  capacity  of 
and  Later,  king  and  priest.  In  726  he  seems  to 
have  begun  at  once  with  the  removal 
of  images  (Hefele,  ConciliengeschichUy  iii.  378), 
while  the  council  of  state  and  the  new  patriarch 
were  in  harmony  with  the  second  edict,  which  was 
issued  in  730.  I«o  was  opposed,  however,  by  John  of 
Damascus  in  three  orations  and  by  the  popes  Greg- 
ory II.,  who  harshly  reproved  him,  and  Gregory  III., 
who  condemned  the  enemies  of  the  images,  even  at 
the  cost  of  forfeiting  valuable  ecclesiastical  prov- 
inces. Still  more  reckless  in  his  measures  against 
the  image-worshipers  was  Leo's  son,  Ck>nstantine  V. 
The  Ck>uncil  of  Ck>nstantinople  (754),  which  was 
intended  to  be  ecumenical,  denounced  image-wor- 
ship as  heresy  and  idolatry.  The  monks  still  re- 
sisted, but  had  to  feel  the  severity  of  the  imperial 
wrath.  Ecclesiastical  goods  were  confiscated,  and 
relics  were  thrown  into  the  sea.  In  766  Constantine 
undertook  to  impose  an  oath  against  the  worship 
of  images  on  all  his  subjects,  and  even  had  the 
matter  brought  before  a  synod  at  Gentilly,  near 
Paris.  But  the  Lateran  synod  of  769  anathematized 
the  synod  of  754,  and  after  the  death  of  Leo  IV., 
the  regency  of  his  widow,  Irene,  caused  an  entire 
change.  Tarasius,  an  advocate  of  images,  was 
made  patriarch  in  784,  and  after  the  abortive 
attempt  to  hold  an  ecumenical  council  at  Constan- 
tinople two  years  later,  the  synod  at  Nica?a  was 
held  in  787,  and  ascribed  to  the  images  a  *'  respectful 
reverence,*'  but  reserved  "  true  worship  "  for  God 
alone.  The  Caroline  Books  (q.v.),  however,  ex- 
plicitly denied  all  religious  value  of  the  images,  and 
the  same  decision  wits  reached  by  the  synod  con- 
voked by  Charlemagne  at  Frankfort  in  794  (see 
Frankfort,  Synod  of,  794).  In  the  East,  Leo 
v.,  the  Armenian,  emphatically  reaffirmed  the  pro- 
liibition  of  images,  and  Theodore  the  Studite, 
the  advocate  of  images  and  ecclesiastical  liberty, 
was  again  exiled.  Michael  the  Stammerer  opposed 
the  public  worship  of  images,  at  least  after  823, 
and  a  synod  held  at  Paris  in  825  again  expressed  a 
view  in  hannony  with  the  Caroline  Books.  During 
the  reign  of  Theophilus  the  persecution  of  images 
and  of  monasticism  reapi^eared  as  in  the  days  of 
Constantine  V.,  but  the  early  death  of  the  emperor 
clianged  the  condition. 

During  the  reign  of  his  widow,  Theodora,  the 
worship  was  restored,  probably  Mar.  11,  843  (cf. 
de  Boer,  Byzantinische  Zeitschrift,  iv.  445  sqq.). 
The  basal  doctrines  of  the  advocates  of  iconolatry 
were  developed  especially  by  John  of  Damascus,  the 


patriarch  Nicephorus,   and  Theodore  the  Studite. 

They  draw  their  arguments  both  from  the  Bible  and 

tradition,  and  from  the  nature  and  the 

4.  Growth   attested  miracleB  of  the  images.   Over 
of  Cult      against  the  prohibition  of  images  in  the 

after  850.  Old  Testament  attention  was  called 
to  the  difference  between  "  reverence 
of  worship  "  and  "  reverence  of  respect,"  and 
the  progress  of  the  plan  of  salvation,  as  well  as  the 
more  perfect  knowledge  of  God  on  the  part  of 
the  Christian,  was  pointed  out.  Since  and  because 
the  divine  Logos  has  become  manifest  in  the  phe- 
nomenal world,  he  may  also  be  represented  pictori- 
ally.  Hence  the  significance  of  the  image  is  not  re- 
stricted to  him  who  can  not  read,  but  it  is  the  real 
bearer  of  the  prototype,  differing  from  it  only  as  to 
substance.  Every  virtue  of  the  prototype  belongs 
relatively  to  the  copy,  so  that  which  happens  to 
the  one  has  reference  to  the  other  (MPG,  xcix. 
425  D,  1184  A).  A  rejection  of  images  is  a  denial 
of  the  incarnation  of  God  (1188  D),  and  Theodore 
even  declares  that  "  Christ  is  not  Christ  unless  he 
be  graven  "  (1225  D).  By  the  image  the  eyes  of 
the  spirit  are  to  be  raised  to  the  spiritual  essence 
of  God.  This  latter  distinction  between  prototype 
and  copy  was,  however,  lost  in  lower  types  of 
Christianity.  It  was  thought  that  idolatry  might 
be  avoided  in  merely  making  a  copy  and  confining 
it  mainly  to  painting. 

The  ordinary  Russian  is  in  the  habit  of  desig- 
nating the  icon  as  his  God,  and  those  "  not  made 
with  hands  "  enjoy  great  veneration. 

5.  Modem  To  the  image  of  the  '*  mother  of  God 
Ecdesias-   at  Kasan  ''  is  ascribed  Russia's  deliv- 

tical  Usage,  erance  in  1812;  the  same  trust  in 
icons  showed  itself  in  the  Japanese- 
Russian  war  of  1905 ;  whUe  the  Iberian  icon  ol 
the  Virgin  is  the  most  celebrated  healer  of  Moscow, 
and  Russia  is  richer  in  wonder-working  images 
than  Italy  and  Spain.  In  general  iconolatry  has 
never  been  so  prominent  in  the  West  as  in  the 
East,  yet  even  Thomas  Aquinas  has  declared  that 
an  image  of  Christ  claims  the  same  veneration 
as  Christ  himself  (Summa  III.,  qu.  25,  art.  3-4). 
The  Council  of  Trent  in  its  twenty-fifth  session 
expressed  itself  with  caution  and  justified  the  wo^ 
ship  of  the  imjige  from  its  relation  to  the  proto- 
type. In  religious  practise,  however,  the  hne  here 
drawn  is  not  observed.  N.  Bonwetsch. 

Hirliooraphy:  I.  For  sources:  J.  Selden.  De  diii  SyriM, 
with  A.  Beyer's  additions,  Amsterdam.  1672.  £n«.  trand.. 
The  Fahuhua  Gods  denounced  in  the  Bible^  Philadelphia, 
1880;  Sclirader,  A' A  7".  For  discuasiona:  M.  de  VogQ^, 
M ilangea  d'arch^logie  orientaU,  Paris.  1868;  W.  Baudis^, 
Jahve  et  AloUtch,  Leipsic.  1874;  idem,  Studien  rur  iemi- 
tiachen  ReliffioMgeachichte,  Leipsic.  1878;  E.  Nestle.  Die 
iwraelitiachen  Eigennamen  in  ihrer  reliffionageschichtiichtn 
BedeiUung,  Leipsic,  1876;  P.  Scholx.  OoUendientt  uiid 
Zauhencenen  bei  den  alien  HebrHem  und  den  benadtboT' 
ten  Vdlkern,  ReRensburK,  1877;  F.  Bacthgen,  Beitrdge  nr 
aemitiachen  Reliffionsgeachichte.  Der  QoU  lerada  und  dU 
G otter  der  Heiden,  Berlin.  1889;  Nowack,  Ardidoloffie, 
vol.  ii.;  Smith,  Rel.  ofSemr,  F.  Weber,  Jodisehe  Theo!ogie. 
index  "  Gdtsendienst,"  Leipsic,  1897;  A.  von  Gall,  AUitrad- 
itiache  KultuaattUten,  Giessen.  1898;  R.  Smend,  Altteita- 
mentliche  Reliffionageachichte,  Freibiirg,  1899;  DB.  ii.  445- 
449;  EB,  ii.  2152  sqq.;  JE,  xii.  568-569.  For  studies  of 
ethnic  idolatry,  E.  B.  Tylor,  Early  History  of  Mankind, 
chap,  vi.,  London,  1878;  idem,  Primitive  Culture,  London, 
1903  (authoritative);    J.  G.  Fraser,  Golden  Bough,  3  volii. 
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London,  1000:    ^specUlly  Fnu«r*8  wUtion  of  rauaamiw'a 
ttreeee,  London,  1898  (a  monumentiil  workL 

IL  Tbe  sources  of  tbo  history  of  the  Iconoclnstio  mov«- 
m«nta  are  given  tn  M,  H,  Goldaat,  impericdia  decreta  d* 
cultu  imagirtujn,  Frankfort,  1608;  MbjibL,  Concilia^  vols, 
xii.-xiv,;  MFC,  xcviii.-«.;  in  the  writinga  of  John  of 
DamaxcuA  (5^  John  Damasctne  on  Holy  Imoecs,  Eng. 
trannl.  by  Mary  H.  Ailie&,  London.  18US),  N iccphoriiji, 
Thecxloro  the  Studile,  and  tht?  Byjtanline  chronfji!- 
rapher*^  esipedlnlly  Tlwophanes,  whio.sc  works  ure  lo  ba 
found  in  CSHB.  Coaault:  L.  MakiibourK.  HUt.  de  Vh&re- 
mt  dM  ironccktaUa,  2  vol*,,  Paria.  Id79-S3:  F,  Span- 
keim,  Hittoria  imaffinum  reHituta.  Antwerp,  1686  (eoiu- 
bats  MaiujboarK);  C.  W.  F.  Wakh^  liisltrrie  der  KeUereien, 
vols.  X,.  xi,.  U  vob.,  Leipsic,  n62-85;  J.  E.  Tyler. 
Imoffe  W^ffT^hip  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  London,  1847;  J. 
M.  Nealc,  HUt.  of  the  Holy  Eattem  Church,  5  voIb.,  lb,, 
1850-73;  J.  Hergpnrijther.  PhotiuM.  i.  226  sqq..  IteKem*- 
bunt,  1867;  J,  H.  Blunt,  Di^tionaru  of  *StcU.  MereMet, 
E€cioaia9ticai  Parties,  pp.  215-221,  Philadt-lphia,  1874; 
K.  Sofaenck^  Kaiser  Leon  ///.  Ein  Beitrao  rur  GeifchirJxt^ 
dsM  Bilderntreita,  Halle.  1880;  F.  W.  J.  H.  Goss.  Symtiolik 
der  gri^chUchen  Kirche,  I  315  aqq.,  lierlin,  1881;  K. 
Bchwarxluiie,  Drr  B\tder»trrit  ein  Kampf  der  gritchischen 
Kirehe  um  ihre  Eiffenart  und  ihre  FreiheU,  Got  ha,  1890; 
F.  W.  F.  KattenbuAch,  I^hrbuch  der  .  .  ,  A'oTi/r##MJTwiur- 
AufWr,  i.  4fi6  iQq.,  FrelbtiTK.  1892;  0.  Tbooiafl,  Thenar 
von  Studion  und  §ein  Zeikktier,  Leipsic^  1802;  R.  Se«berj$* 
Doom^fHf**<^i^hi4!,  i.  247  aqq.,  Loipsic,  1895;  DobBchOtx. 
Chriatuttnlder.  m  TU,  xviii.  L  2»  1890;  A.  H.  Hor^.  Eitiht- 
mn  Centuriet  of  the  Orthodox  Gre^k  Church,  pp.  Ifl,  41,  42, 
265v  335-338  et  possun.  New  York,  1899;  J.  Bryoe,  The 
Holu  Ronuin  Empire,  pp.  3&-39,  46.  m,  154.  341,  New 
York,  1904;  Hefele,  ConcilienuMchichU,  uL  366  mm., 
En«.  transl.,  v.  260  nqq.;  Neander,  Christian  Churrh, 
I  71,  291-293.  ii.  322-331.  iii,  197-243,  632-553;  SclmflT, 
Chriatian  Church,  iv.  447-474;  Hamaek,  Dogma.  iiL  159- 
160,  m  passim,  v,  304--300;  DCB,  iii.  198-205;  and  in 
general,  the  wurks  on  church  hiintory, 

IMAH:  A  term  used  among  Mohamrnedans  in 
four  distinct  senses,  (1)  It  is  usefl  in  the  Koran  to 
mean  a  leader,  mtxlel  of  character,  pattern,  e.g. 
Sum  ii.  118,  xvii.  73»  xxv.  74,  xv.  79.  (2)  It  is 
the  Shiah  terni  for  Caliph,  applied  solely  to  the 
twelve  (or  six)  sQcoeHsors  of  Mohammed,  of  whom 
the  last  is  yet  to  appear.  (3)  It  designates  the 
foimder  of  a  system  of  doctrine  or  practi^se  based 
upon  tlie  Koran.     (4)  ItK  most  common  employ- 

_   uieot  is  to  the  officiant  who  leads  the  devotions  in 

B  any  place  of  public  worship. 

■      Tl 
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IMMACULATE   CONCEPTION. 

PreTi>iu^^i<3n  for  the  Dogina  fj  1). 
LThe  OoffOM  (i  2). 
pScriptunl  and  Patristic  Support  Lackiiiic  CS  3). 

Sfiholofltic  Opiiiiona  ((  4). 

Thf  F*Mi*«t  (J  5). 

The  doctrine  of  the  Lmmacidate  conception  of  the 
Viiigin  Mary  is  a  modern  dogma  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  which  declares  the 
I.  Prepara-  mother  of  Jesus  absolutely  free  from 
tion  for  all  implication  in  the  fall  of  Adam  and 
the  Dogma,  its  conaequenees.  Like  most  doc- 
trines, it  was  the  result  of  a  long 
development,  and  embo4:lies  in  its  history  the  story 
of  a  struggle  between  the  Thomist  and  Scotist 
parties  in  the  Church  which  wai«  pot  ended  till  1854 
(see  }  5  below).  At  the  Council  of  Trent  the  Fran- 
ciscans demanded  the  exphcit  exception  of  Mary 
in  the  dogmatic  decree  on  the  imivertwdity  of  original 
Bin,  and  found  valuable  support  from  the  learned 
Jesuits  Lainez  and  Salmeron.  The  Dominicans 
entered  a  lively  protest,  and  when  the  perplexed 
legates  aaked  for  instructions  from  Rome,  they 
were  ordered  to  try  to  satisfy  both  factious.     In 


this  spirit  was  drawn  up  the  decree  on  original  sin 
published  June  17,  1516.  For  a  time  the  more 
sober-minded,  even  among  the  Jesuits,  held  to  the 
decree.  Bellarmine  declared  the  object  of  the 
festival  to  be  simply  the  conception,  not  the  immac- 
ulate conception,  of  Mary.  Petavius,  while  per- 
sonally believing  in  the  immaculate  conet^ption, 
denied  that  it  was  of  faith.  Even  when,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Spanish 
Franciscans,  aided  by  the  Jesuits,  stirred  up  fresh 
excitemeat  over  the  question,  and  Philip  III.  and 
Henry  IV.  sent  embasBies  to  Rome,  the  aposltjlic 
see  preserve*!  its  diplomatic  attitude.  In  llil7 
Paul  V.  forbade  botli  parties  to  engage  in  public 
disputes  on  tliis  question,  and  Gregory  XV.  ex- 
tended this  prohibition  even  to  private  discussion, 
answering  to  the  king  of  Spain  that  the  eternal 
wisdom  had  not  yet  revealed  the  heart  of  the 
mywtery  to  men.  But  the  tendency  in  Home 
favored  the  Scotist  view  more  and  more.  Alex- 
ander VII.  called  the  view  very  ancient  and  pious, 
while  still  declining  to  pronounce  the  opposite 
view  heretical.  Clement  IX.  gave  an  octave  to 
the  feast  of  the  conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary; 
Clement  XL  raised  the  festival  in  17tlS  to  the 
rank  of  a  holy  day  of  obligation  for  the  whole 
Church.  I'nder  Gregory  XVI,  a  strong  inclination 
toward  dogmatic  definition  showed  itself.  Several 
French  bishops  and  one  German  received  permis- 
sion in  1844  to  insert  the  term  *'  immaculate  "  in 
the  mass  of  the  festival.  Pius  IX.  had  a  special, 
almost  romantic,  devotion  to  the  Virgin,  to  whoso 
protection  he  attributed  his  prest*r\^ation  on  the 
occasion  of  liis  flight  from  the  Vatican  in  1848. 
While  still  an  exile,  he  asked  the  bishops,  in  his 
ency cheat  of  Feb.  2,  1849,  to  say  how  far  a  dog- 
matic definition  would  agree  with  their  wishes  and 
those  of  their  people.  A  number  of  voices  were 
raiscil  in  warning,  and  only  tliree- fourths  of  the 
bishops  agreed  with  the  pofje'a  desire;  but  the  in- 
fluence of  tlie  Jesuits  was  too  powerful  to  be 
resisted.  Perrone  had  already  published  (1847) 
an  extended  treatise  to  prove  that  the  question 
waa  ripe  for  decision.  In  1850  Pius  named  a  com- 
mission to  investigate  the  question,  in  which 
Perrone  and  his  fellow*  Jesuit,  Passaglia,  were  the 
most  influential  members.  It  reached  no  result 
until  1853,  when  it  reported  that  no  evidence  from 
Scripture  wa-^  needed  for  a  dogmatic  declaration, 
but  that  tradition  alone  sufficed,  and  that  even  this 
need  not  be  shown  in  an  unbroken  line  up  to  the 
time  of  the  apostles. 

Since   these   views   were   in   harmony   with  the 

inclination  of  the  pope,  he  called  together  in  the 

autumn  of  1 854  a  nmnber  of  prelatea 

a.  The       (54  cardinals  and  about  14tl  bishops), 

Bogma,  who,  in  a  preUmmary  meeting,  greeted 
the  papal  decision  with  loud  applause. 
On  Dec.  8  the  pope  solemnly  took  his  seat  in  St, 
Peter's;  the  dean  of  the  Sacred  College  came  before 
him,  and  in  the  name  of  the  whole  Church  begged 
him  to  pronounce  a  final  decision  on  the  question 
which  had  so  long  been  discussed.  The  actual 
terms  of  the  decree,  made  public  by  the  bull  In- 
effabiiis  Deus  on  Dec.  10,  are  as  follows:  **  In  honor 
of  the  holy  and  undivided  Trinity,  for  the  glory  of 
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the  Virgin  Mother  of  God,  for  the  exaltation  of  the 
Catholic  faith  and  the  Christian  religion,  by  the 
authority  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  of  the  blessed 
apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  and  of  our  own  office,  we 
declare,  pronounce,  and  define  the  doctrine  which 
holds  that  the  most  blessed  Virgin  Mary  was,  in 
the  first  instant  of  her  conception,  by  the  singular 
grace  and  privilege  of  Almighty  God,  with  regard 
to  the  merits  of  Christ  Jesus  the  Savior  of  the 
human  race,  preserved  free  from  every  stain  of 
\  original  sin,  has  been  revealed  by  God,  and  there- 
1  fore  is  to  be  firmly  and  constantly  believed  by  all 
the  faithful." 

The  dogma  was  not  sanctioned  by  an  ecimienical 
council;  but  since  the  Vatican  Council  of  1870 
declared  the  pope  infallible,  independent  of  a  coun- 
cil, the  decree  of  1854  must  be  received  as  an  in- 
fallible utterance,  and  cannot  be  changed.  Pius  IX. 
had  previously,  by  an  encyclical  of  Feb.  2,  1849, 
invited  the  opinion  of  the  bishops  on  the  subject, 
and  received  more  than  600  affirmative  answers; 
only  four  dissented  from  the  pope's  view;  and  fifty- 
two,  while  agreeing  with  him  in  the  dogma  itself, 
deemed  it  inopportune  to  define  and  proclaim  it. 
The  dogma  of  the  inmiaculate  conception  is  the 
culmination  of  the  steadily  increasing  veneration  of 
Mary,  which  appears  also  in  the  multiplication  of 
her  festivals  (see  Mary,  the  Mother  of  Jesus). 
It  and  the  Vatican  dogma  of  papal  infallibility  are 
the  characteristic  features  of  modem  Romanism, 
as  distinct  from  the  Romanism  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  and  have  widened  the  doctrinal  breach 
between  it  and  the  Greek  and  Protestant  Churches. 
No  passage  in  favor  of  the  dogma  can  be  found 
in  the  Old  or  the  New  Testament;  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  protevangelium  (Gen.  iii.  15) 
3.  Scrip-  which  makes  it  refer  to  Mary  and 
tural  and  Christ  is  ruled  out  by  the  Hebrew  text. 
Patristic  The  Bible  declares  all  men  to  be  sin- 
Support  ners,  and  in  need  of  redemption,  and 
Lacking,  exempts  Christ  alone  from  this  uni- 
versal rule.  Mary  herself  calls  God 
her  Savior  (Luke  i.  47),  thereby  including  herself 
in  the  number  of  the  saved,  and  implying  a  sense 
of  personal  sin  and  guilt.  With  this  corresponds  the 
predicate  given  her  by  the  angel  (Luke  i.  28) — 
"  endued  with  grace  "  (E.V.  "  highly  favored"). 
The  Christian  Fathers,  though  many  of  them  (even 
Augustine)  exempted  Mary  from  actual  trans- 
gression, know  notliing  of  her  freedom  from  original 
sin,  but  always  imply,  and  often  expressly  teach, 
the  contrary.  Some  (as  Irenajus,  Tertullian,  Origen, 
and  Chrysostom)  interpret  Christ's  words  at  the 
wedding  of  Cana  (John  ii.  4)  as  a  rebuke  of  her 
unseasonable  haste  and  immoderate  ambition.  The 
origin  of  the  dogma  must  be  sought  in  the  apocryphal 
gospels.  Its  development  was  favored  by  the 
medieval  sentiment  of  chivalry. 

The  schoolmen  all  agreed  that  Mary  was  exempt 
from  actual  transgression,  but  divided 
4.  Scholas-  on  the  question  whether  she  was  con- 
tic  ceived  without  sin  and  so  was  immac- 
Opinions.    ulate  from  the  very  instant  of  her  con- 
ception,   or  whether  she   was   in   the 
first  instance  tainted  by  original  sin  and  made  im- 
maculate while  she  was  yet  in  her  mother's  womb. 


The  latter  view  was  taken  by  Anaelm,  Hugo  of  St. 
Victor,  Albertus  Magnus,  Thomas  Aquinas,  aod 
Bonaventura  (In  serUeniias,  iiL  5,  iv.  3).  Bc^Dsid 
of  Clairvaux  (d.  1153)  rebuked  the  church  of  Lyons 
for  celebrating  a  festival  of  the  conception  on  the 
ground  that  it  lacked  the  approval  of  the  Church, 
of  reason,  and  of  tradition.  If  Mary,  he  wrote, 
was  conceived  without  sin,  why  might  not  sinless 
conception  be  affirmed  of  all  her  ancestors  back  to 
the  beginning.  However,  he  expressed  a  willingDeai 
to  yield  in  case  the  Church  should  appoint  the  fes- 
tival (Epist.  clzziv.).  Bonaventura  and  othen 
argued  against  the  doctrine  on  the  ground  that  the 
conception  of  the  body  precedes  its  **  animation " 
(i.e.,  the  first  association  of  the  soul  with  the  body). 
In  the  conception  of  the  body  there  is  always  con- 
cupiscence, so  that  Mary's  body,  having  been  le- 
ceived  in  the  usual  way,  was  sinful,  and  contam- 
inated the  spirit  when  the  spirit  came  into  contact 
with  the  body.  Duns  Scotus  (d.  1308)  argued  for 
Mary's  exemption  from  hereditary  sin  from  the 
first  moment  of  her  conception  by  a  threefoki  chain 
of  conjectures.  (1)  God's  grace  would  be  enhanced 
by  releasing  one  individual  from  all  taint  of  original 
sin  from  the  very  beginning.  (2)  By  conferring 
this  benefit  upon  Biary,  God  would  bind  Mary  to 
Christ  by  the  strongest  ties.  (3)  The  vacancy, 
left  by  the  fallen  angels  in  heaven,  could  be  best 
filled  by  Mary,  if  she  were  preserved  immacidate 
from  the  begirming.  As  tl^  second  Adam  vas 
preserved  iiim[iacidate,  so  it  was  fitting  the  second 
Eve  should  be.  Duns  expressed  his  conchiskm  in 
these  words:  "  If  the  thing  does  not  contradict 
the  Church  and  the  Scriptures,  its  reality  seems 
probable,  because  it  is  more  excellent  to  affirm  of 
Mary  that  she  was  not  conceived  in  sin  "  (In  tatr 
tentiaa,  iii.  3;  cf.  R.  Seebeiig,  Duns  Scohu,  Leipsic, 
1900,  pp.  247  sqq.;  J.  Schwane,  DogmengeschiekU, 
Freiburg,  1890,  pp.  424  sqq.).  A  warm  contro- 
versy ensued  over  the  immaculate  conception 
between  the  followers  of  Thomas  Aquinas  and 
Duns  Scotus.  The  Synod  of  Paris  in  1387  decided 
in  favor  of  the  Scotist  position,  but  the  controversy 
became  so  disturbing  that  Sixtus  IV.  in  14S3 
threatened  with  exconuntmication  either  party 
which  denounced  the  other.  The  Council  of  Treut 
left  the  doctrine  unsettled  and  referred  back  to  the 
decree  of  Sixtus  IV.  The  Jesuits  took  it  up  and 
became  its  unyielding  champions  against  the  Jan- 
sen  ists  and  all  other  opponents.  To  their  leal  and 
their  influence  over  Pius  IX.  the  triumph  of  the 
Scotist  view,  in  1854,  is  largely  due. 

(PhIUP  ScHAFPf.)  D.  S.  SCHAJF. 

The  festival  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  of 
importance  since  the  Reformation,  is  purely  West- 
em  ;  the  feast  of  the  Conception  of  St. 
5.  The      Aime,   which    the  emperor    Emanu^^ 
Feast       Comnenus    (d.    1180)    commanded  to 
celebrate  on  Sept.  9,  for  which  George 
of  Nicomedia  (c.  880)  wrote  a  homily,  was  rather  a 
commemoration  of  the  miraculous  deliverance  of 
Anne  from  the  curse  of  sterihty  as  narrated  in  i^ 
apocryphal    gospels.     The  history  of  the  feast  a 
closely  cormected  with  that  of  the  dogma.   Althougb 
Augustine  declares  (De  ncUura  et  gratia,  xlii.)  that 
out  of  reverence  for  the  Lord  he  intends  to  exclude 
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Christ's  mocher  whenever  sin  is  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion, it  may  be  shown  by  other  passages  that  be 
is  thinking  only  of  actual  sin.  It  waa  believed,  how- 
ever, that  the  Scripture  spoke  of  Jeremiah  (Jer.  i, 
5)  and  John  Baptist  (Luke  i.  15)  as  being  sanctiBcd 
before  their  birth,  and,  although  this  obviously  re- 
lates only  to  their  preparation  for  the  prophetic 
office,  it  was  explained  in  both  cases  as  signifying 
their  purification  from  original  sin.  When  Mary 
came  to  be  placed  higher  than  ail  the  other  saints,  it 
waa  natural  that  at  least  an  equal  prerogative  should 
be  asserted  of  her.  This  contention  is  found  as  early 
as  Paschosius  Rati  be  rt  (De  partu  virginis).  Ansebn^ 
indeed  (Cur  Deus  homo,  If,,  xviO*  says  that  Mary 
was  not  only  conceived,  but  born  in  sin,  as  all  have 
sinned  in  Adam,  In  1140  certain  canons  at  Lyons 
defended  the  theory  of  her  immaculate  conception, 
and  celebrated  a  special  festival  (Jestum  conc^p- 
ti&nis,  not  immaculatiB  conceptwrna)  in  honor  of 
it.  St.  Bernard  (Epiat.  cbcxiv.,  c.  1140  a,d.,  Eng. 
transL  Works  of  Bernard ^  ed.  Eales,  ii.  5 12-5 IS) 
controverted  iheir  opinion  as  in  opposition  to 
Scripture  and  tradition,  asserting  that  the  pr  rog- 
ative  given  by  them  to  Mary  wau  one  which  be- 
longed to  Christ  alone,  and  admitting  Clary's  sin- 
lessness  only  from  her  btrth.  Alexander  of  Hales, 
Albert  us  Magnus,  Bonaventura,  and  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas sinnlarly  confined  themselves  to  asserting  her 
sanctihcation  before  birth;  a  synod  of  Oxford, 
1222,  pronounced  the  feast  unnecessary.  The  be- 
lief in  the  immaculate  conception,  notwitlistand- 
ing,  became  increasingly  wide-spread,  and  was  sup- 
ported especially  by  the  Franciscan  onier.  The 
authority  of  Thomas  Aquinas  was  first  definitely 
contested  by  Duns  Scotus  (d.  1308),  who  taught  the 
absolute  preservation  of  Mary  from  original  sin  as 
highly  probable.  This  doctrine  became  one  of  the 
principal  points  of  controversy  between  Dominicans 
and  Franciscans,  Thomists  and  Scotists.  The 
dispute  was  especially  warm  in  the  University  of 
Paris,  which  pronounced  in  favor,  13S0,  The 
propositions  in  which  the  Dominican  Johannes  do 
Montesono  (d.  1412)  attacked  the  Scotist  doctrine 
as  contrary  to  the  faith  -were  condemned  both  by 
the  university  and  by  the  pope  in  1IJS9,  and  Pierre 
d*Ailly  and  the  chancellor  Cerson  declared  them- 
selves in  favor  of  the  Franciscan  teaching.  The 
Council  of  Basel  (Sept.  17.  143t>)  alHrmed  it  as  a 
dogma  of  the  Church,  in  full  harmony  with  Scrip- 
turCt  tradition,  and  actual  usage;  but  since  by  lliis 
time  the  council  had  taken  a  schismatic  attitude, 
its  decision  had  no  effect.  The  papal  fjolicy,  also, 
did  not  favor  too  spee^Jy  a  deciiiion  in  the  contro- 
versy which  so  stirred  the  two  powerful  orders. 
Even  the  Franciscan  pope,  Sixtus  IV.,  who  before 
his  elevation  had  written  a  treatise  in  support  of 
the  theory  of  his  order,  and  as  pope  had  confirmed 
the  mass  and  office  of  the  conception,  endowing  the 
festival  with  a  plenary  indulgence,  yet  threatened 
both  parties  with  excommunication  in  1483  if  they 
ventured  to  accuse  each  other  of  heresy,  since  the 
Church  had  not  formally  decided  the  question. 
On  Mar.  3,  1490,  the  Sorbonne  resolved  to  receive  no 
one  into  its  fellowship  who  would  not  take  an  oath 
to  defend  the  doctrine  to  the  best  of  his  power;  and 
112  doctors  of  theology  immediately  look  the  oath. 


BiBuoaaAPHr:  Tbo  imbject  is  disotisaed  m  the  wrorki  of  ihm 
principal  soboolmen.  viz.,  Tbom&a  Aquinas,  Bonaveatura, 
Alb^rltiA  MagnOB,  and  Dun*  Scotua.  Cf.  F.  Morgott.  Dig 
Mariologie  dm  .  -  .  Thermo*  von  Aioiinaa,  Freiburg,  t878; 
B.  H&ti^lQr,  D9  Maria  plenitudine  ffratia  ucundum  5. 
Bemardumt  ib.,  1901.  In  favor  of  the  doctrino  ore:  J. 
Perrooe,  t>e  immaeulato  .  .  .  Maria  eoriceptu,  Rome, 
1853;  C.  Paraagtia,  De  immat-uiuto  ,  .  .  v%r0ini$  conc^piu, 
3  vols..  RonM^,  1854-55;  W.  K  UiJathorne.  TKe  Immacutata 
Conception  of  the  MothfT  of  iioii^  London,  lfUi5;  E.  Preiiss, 
7*^  Rinmitih  Doctrine  of  the  Immaatlate  Conception^  Lotidon, 
1867;  J,  B.  Feirii^r.  La  A/*V«  de  dieu,  2  vob„  ParU,  1900. 
Aentost  it  are:  E,  B.  Pu«?y,  Eirenicoft.  part  ii.,  Ixiodoxi, 
1870;  J.  J.  I.  voa  D6llinger,  D<ia  Pap*Uum,  ed.  J.  Fried- 
rich,  MunirJi.  1692;  K.  H&mj,  Handbook  to  the  Conirotrrty 
xciih  Rome,  2  vols,,  London,  1906,  Of  the  older  Roman 
Catholic  work^?  mny  be  nnentioned;  J,  I'mreoreraata,  De 
veritaie  cnnceptxonvs  beata  rirffimt,  Rome,  1547,  ed,  E,  B, 
Pnaey.  Oxford,  1869;  and  J.  de  Launoy,  FrtrBcriptwne 
de  atnceptu  ,  ,  ,  Maria,  Louvaln.  1677  (by  a  JansenLai). 
C^nfiult  alw>  the  works  on  the  history  of  doctrine,  e.g., 
Hamack,  Dogma,  v.  235,  vii  99;  Sehaff,  Creeds,  I  108 
aqq.,  ii.  88,  211-212,  549;  and  the  theological  dictionarieu. 
A  specia]  collection  of  works  on  the  subject  exists  in  the 
library  of  Union  Tbeolugicol  Seminary,  Now  York. 

IMMACULATE  HEART  OF  MARY:  The  title 
assumed  by  several  Catholic  religious  orders, 

1*  Sisters  of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary: 
Founded  at  Monroe,  Mich,,  in  1845  through  the 
efforts  of  Rev.  Louis  Gilet,  a  Belgian  Rjedemptorist. 
The  establishment  began  with  two  nuns  originally 
from  Baltimore,  Sister  Ann  and  Sister  Teresa,  who 
assumed  a  blue  habit  with  a  dark  veih  The  object 
of  the  society  is  the  education  of  the  young,  the 
care  of  asylums^  hospitals,  etc.  In  1856  a  branch  of 
the  coDgregation  waa  established  at  Villa  Maria, 
Westchester.  Pa.,  and  this  foundation  became  the 
mother  house  for  the  dioceses  of  Pennsylvania. 
At  present  the  sisters  conduct  establishments  in 
the  dioceses  of  Detroit,  Grand  Rapids,  Cleveland, 
Philadelphia,  Harriaburg,  Scrantoa,  Altoona,  Ore- 
gon, Bois^  City,  and  Seattle.  The  professed  sisters 
number  9U5,  the  novices  144. 

2.  Sisters  of  the  Holy  and  Immaculate  Heart  of 
Mary:  Founded  in  1848  at  Pico  Heights,  Los 
Angeles,  CaL,  where  the  mother  house  and  novitiate 
are  located.  The  sisters  conduct  educational  and 
charitable  inBtitutions  in  the  dioceses  of  Monterey 
and  Lo^  Angeles. 

3.  Sister-Servants  of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of 
Mary  tdootl  Shepherd):  An  order  the  mother  house 
of  which  is  in  Quebec.  Besides  many  institutions 
in  Canada,  the  sisters  of  this  institute  have  convents 
and  teach  in  parochial  schools  at  Biddeford,  Me., 
and  at  Lawrence,  Mass.,  but  these  esiablishtneuts 
arc  subject  to  the  superiors  residing  in  Quebec. 

4.  Missionary  Sons  of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of 
Mary:  An  order  of  men  founded  in  Spain  in  1873. 
Besides  the  Spanish  province,  there  is  one  in  Africa 
and  another  in  America,  where  the  fathers  conduct 
establishments  in  the  dioceses  of  San  Antonio  and 
Monterey,  Cal,  Jam^s  F.  Deibcoll, 
Bibuoorapbt:  Currier,  ReHoiouM  OTder$;  Th^  Qfficiai  Cath- 
olic Directory,  MilwiLtikee.  Wis.,  1008. 

IMMANUEL  SYNOD.     See  Luthkraks,  II.  §  4. 

IMMER,  ALBERT:  Swiss  theologian;  b.  at 
Untersepu  (26  m.  s.e.  of  Beni)  Aug,  10,  1804;  d.  at 
Bern  Mar.  23,  1SS4.  A  strong  desire  for  knowledge, 
together  with  an  "  awakening  "  which  he  himself 
expressly  attributed  to  the  spirit  of  God,  made  him 
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resume  his  interrupted  study  of  theology  in  1835, 
and  three  years  later  he  was  ordained  to  the  min- 
istry. For  a  time  he  acted  as  assistant  preacher, 
visited  Bonn  and  Berlin  in  1840,  and  in  1845  was 
appointed  pastor  at  BQren-on-the-Aar,  whence  he 
was  called,  four  years  later,  to  the  chair  of  New 
Testament  exegesis  and  dogmatics  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Bern.  He  sought  to  serve  both  science  and 
the  Church  by  allowing  his  pupils  full  freedom  of 
belief,  but  while  he  won  the  confidence  of  the 
students,  he  failed  to  meet  with  sympathy  among 
those  who  considered  piety  inseparable  from  con- 
fession of  faith.  As  a  consequence  he  was  attacked 
in  various  periodicals,  and  wrote  in  his  own  defense 
two  pamphlets:  Die  theolagische  FaktUtdt  und  xhre 
GegneTf  and  Was  wir  glauben  und  lehren,  eine  Ver- 
wahrung  gegen  Misaverstdndnisse,  both  of  which 
appeared  at  Bern  in  1864.  Two  years  later  he 
opposed  the  demands  of  the  so-called  reform  party 
that  the  results  of  scientific  researches  be  made 
known  to  the  people  from  the  pulpit  as  well  as  in 
the  schools,  and  was  accordingly  accused  of  desert- 
ing his  fundamental  principles,  whereas  his  attitude 
was  really  due  to  the  fact  that  his  concepts  of  God 
and  revelation  deviated  from  those  held  by  the 
party. 

Immer  was  the  author  of  a  Hermeneutik  dea 
Neuen  Testaments  (Wittenberg,  1873;  Eng.  transl., 
Hermeneutics  of  the  New  Testament,  by  A.  H.  New- 
man, Andover,  1877)  and  a  Theologie  des  Neuen 
Testaments  (Bern,  1877),  besides  several  collections 
of  lectures.  In  1852  he  was  appointed  rector  of 
the  University  of  Bern.  (E.  BL68CHt.) 

Bibliography:  F.  Trechsel,  Der  OotU»o«Uhrte  H.  A,  Immer, 
Bern.  189Q;  E.  M  Oiler,  in  VolkablaU  fitr  die  reformirte 
Kirchs  der  Sehweiz,  1884,  pp.  106  sqq.;  R.  Steck.  in 
Prote9tantiaehe  Kireherueitung,  1884,  do.  17;  R.  ROetschi. 
in  Theoloffieche  Zeitachrift  au9  der  Schtoeit.  i,  36(K862. 

IMBfERSION.    See  Baptism. 

IMMORTALITY. 

r.  Biblical  Views. 

Old-Testament  Teaching  (J  1). 
Apocryphal  and  Later  Jewish  Views  i  J  2). 
New-Teatamcnt  Teaching  (J  3). 
II.  Ethnic  Doctrine  of  Immortality. 

III.  In  Dogmatics. 

IV.  Proofs  of  Immortality, 
v.  The  Original  Motives. 

VI.  The    Principal    Elements   of   the    Christian    Tilea    of 

Immortality. 
VTI.  The  Truth  of  These  Form.s  of  Experience. 
VIII.  Additional  Note. 

I.  Biblical  Views:  Existence  after  death,  when  not 
directly  denied,  is  problematical  (Ps.  Ixxxviii.  11-13). 
Yahwisin  found  in  ancient  Israel,  as  part 
I.  Old-      of  the  traditional  Semitic  religious  be- 
Testament  liefs,  the  idea  of  a  shadowy  world  (see 
Teaching.  Sheol,  and  cf.  C.  Gruneisen,  Der  Ahnen- 
kultits  und  die  Urreligion  Israels,  Halle, 
1900;  Smith,  Rel.  of  Sem.).     But  neither  the  prom- 
ises which  inspired  the  patriarchal,  nor  the  motives 
of  the  Mosaic,  legislation  contain  clear  indications  of 
the  endurance  of  the  individual.     The  account  of 
Elijah's  translation  is  indecisive,  as  are  the  case 
of   Enoch  and    the  saga  concerning  Moses's  death. 
Loss  of  immortality  consequent  on  sin  is  presented 
only  in  Gen.  ii.  17,  iii.  22;  cf.  Wisdom  i.  13,  ii.  24. 


Near  the  close  of  the  exile  faith  in  immortality  is 
expressed  in  poetio-rhetorical  fashion:  *'  deliverance 
from  Sheol "  or  from  "  death  "  (Ps.  xxxiii.  19, 
ciii.  4) ;  "  eternal  life ''  is  "  length  of  (earthly)  days " 
(Ps.  xxil.  26,  XXX.  3,  xxxvii.  28,  xli.  12).  In  com- 
munion  with  God  the  pious  one  has  life  and  happi- 
ness, and  neither  heaven  and  earth  nor  death  and 
transitoriness  can  disturb  him  (Ps.  bnriii.  22-25); 
God  is  the  "  life  "  of  the  pious  (Deut.  xxx.  20). 
So  far  as  death  is  regarded  as  the  punishment  of  sin, 
the  Hebrews  sought  to  overcome  this  by  the  do^ 
trine  of  resurrection.  Previous  to  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees,  hope  of  a  new  and  perfect  form  of  exist- 
ence beyond  the  grave  is  rarely  met.  The  chief 
passage  is  Job  xix.  25  sqq.,  which  may  signify 
either  God  will  finally  justify  the  dead  (H.  Schultz), 
or  God  will  indemnify  him  in  another  life  (Dill- 
mann),  or  ^'  God  will  after  my  death  appear  as  my 
advocate  "  (G.  Runze,  Studien  zur  vergleichenden 
Religtonswissenschaft,  ii.  199-203.  Berlin,  1894),  or, 
in  spite  of  his  hopeless  condition,  God  will  yet 
snatch  him  from  death.  In  prophetic  teaching,  as 
Hos.  xiii.  14;  Isa.  xxv.  8,  xxvi.  19;  I  Sam.  ii.  6; 
Ezek.  xxxvii.,  the  ideal  of  national  regeneration 
was  transferred  to  individual  renewal,  and  the 
ethicizing  of  the  personal  relationship  to  God  led 
to  more  distinct  hopes  of  a  future  life — the  "  resm^ 
rection  of  many  "  (Dan.  xii.  2).  Denial  of  a  hope 
of  resurrection  in  Ecclesiastes  does  not  indicate  an 
opposite  tendency  at  this  time;  the  judgment  there 
referred  to  (xi.  9-10,  iii.  22)  is  not  future;  the  spirit 
of  life  is  the  breath  of  God  which  returns  to  him. 
Hope  for  the  future  was  also  bound  up  with  the 
Messiah,  yet  not  without  mythological  features 
(Dan.  X.  13).  The  relation  of  this  post-exilic  do^ 
trine  of  the  resurrection  to  the  ancient  Persian 
religion  is  not  yet  cleared  up  (A.  Kohut,  U<ber  die 
jadische  Angdologie  und  Daemonologie,  Leipsic, 
1866;  E.  Stave,  Einfluss  des  Parsismus  auf  das 
Judentum,  ib.  1898).  The  works  of  Hubschmann, 
Wansche,  and  P.  Grdbler  {Die  Ansichten  uber 
Unsterblichkeit  und  Auferstehung  in  der  judischen 
Litteratur  der  beiden  letzten  Jahrhundetien  ror 
Christus,  in  JSK,  1879,  pp.  651  sqq.)  give  an  in- 
sight into  the  Persian,  the  pre-Christian  Jewish 
(Apocryphal,  pseudepigraphical,  and  Talmudic) 
doctrine  of  immortality.  The  resemblances  are 
striking,  the  historical  connection  not  certaiu- 
Kohut  tliinks  that  Parseeism  owes  more  to  Juda- 
ism than  Judaism  to  Parseeism;  e.g.,  the  doctrine 
of  the  seven  paradises,  and  hell,  and  that  at  the  » 
end  of  the  world  grievous  plagues  will  precede  the' 
coming  of  the  Savior. 

The  Jews  before  Christ  took  a  threefold  attitude 
toward    the   doctrine    of   immortality,    in  general 
corresponding  to  the  views  of  Phar- 
2.  Apoc-     isees,  Sadducees,   Essenes.     Tlie  pre- 
ryphal  and  dominant    Daniel- Pharisaic    view   re- 
Later  Jew-  suited  in  II  Maccabees,  in  which  belief 
ish  Views,   in   the    resurrection    of   all    Israelites 
was  regarded   as  a   moral   obligation 
(xii.  43-45).     Death  was  punishment  for  sin  (\ni. 
18,  32,  38);    but  God  will  raise  the  bodies  of  the 
pious.     The   torment  of  sinners   is  strongly  em- 
phasized in  IV  Ezra.     Baruch,  Sirach,  Tobit,  and 
I  Maccabees  still  represent  the  old  Mosaic  doctrine 
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of  Sbeol;  on  the  other  hand,  in  jritlividual  paeud- 
epigraphies,  the  hope  of  the  future  is  more  definitely 
present-ed,  Enoch  teaches  an  absolutely  universiil 
resurrection  (xxxvii.-lxxi.),  yet  other  chapters  (i.- 
xxxvi.  and  bcdi.-cv.)  and  also  the  Psalms  of 
Solomon  mention  only  a  resurrection  of  the  pious. 
II  Maccabees  teaches  the  resurrection  of  all.  The 
result  of  the  development  of  thia  hope  is:  belief 
in  a  connciou^s  life  after  de-uth  in  a  bright  paradl^ 
or  a  dark  hzides^  a  communion  with  the  pious  of 
all  ages.  Some  of  the  pious,  like  Enoch  and  Elijaht 
pass  at  once  into  perfect  communion  with  God. 
A  genera!  resurrection  i^recedes  the  judgment;  it 
closes  with  the  annihilation  of  the  godless.  The 
resurrection  \s  %^ariously  pictured  as  a  sudden  divine 
deed,  or  a  gradual  development.  In  the  latter  por- 
tion of  Enoch  (Ixi.  12)  Paradise  (in  the  e^ist  between 
heaven  and  earth)  is  the  meeting-place  of  all  the 
blessed;  in  the  other  sections  only  for  Enoch  and 
Elijah.  Hades  hea  in  the  west.  The  earth  is  to  l^e 
without  men  for  seven  days,  then  come  resurrec- 
tion, judgment,  and  damnation  for  the  majority. 
The  Sadducees  denied  the  re-surrection  and  endurance 
of  the  soul  in  connection  with  a  bo<ly  (Joscphus, 
Ant.  XVnr,  i.  4;  Mark  xii.  IH;  Acts  xxiii.  8),  orat 
least  eii  her  regarded  it  ais  problematical  or  ignored  it. 
The  Talmud  distinguished  the  meie  continuance  of 
the  soul  from  the  miracle  of  resurrection  by  which 
body  and  aoul  were  permanently  reunited.  The 
Esaenes  appear  to  have  taught  a  natural  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  (cf.  Matt.  x.  28).  Pliilo  regarded 
the  flou!  as  essentially  imperishable,  temporarily 
imprisoned  in  the  body.  The  Book  of  Wisdom 
combined  natural  immortality  and  an  intimation 
of  preexistence  (viii.  Id  sqq.)  with  the  general 
Pharisaic  hope.  Death,  the  consequence  of  sin,  due 
to  tlie  deviPs  envy,  but  unnatural  to  man,  is  to  a 
pious  and  just  man  a  fortunate  gift  of  God;  the  dead 
return  to  their  true  form  of  existence.  According 
to  the  Talmud  the  departed  liave  knowledge  of 
earthly  events;  after  the  judgment  some  of  the 
juBtiBed  have  opportunity  for  moral  improvement 
(cf.  Wiiidom  xiii,  tl).  Others  are  the  perfectly  pious 
who,  according  to  Sliiirrunai,  having  never  sinned, 
are  sealed  in  the  book  of  Ufe;  while  a  third  class, 
the  hopeless  transgressors,  are  written  in  the  book 
of  danmation  and  are  handed  over  to  Gehetum  (cf. 
A.  E^ersheim,  Life  and  Times  of  Jesuit  the  Alrsswh, 
ii,  791-796,  New  York,  1884).  The  school  of  Hillel 
taught  that  oUJ urate  sinners,  whpiher  Jew  or 
Gentile,  after  a  twelvemonth's  torment  in  Gehenna, 
are  destroyed  by  fire.  After  Christ  the  prevailing 
doctrine  vacillatctl  between  eternity  of  the  punish- 
ment of  hell,  absolute  destruction  by  fire,  either 
outer  or  inner,  or  additions  to  the  doctrine  of 
restoration  or  of  a  gradual  purification,  transforma- 
tion, and  glorification. 

Jesus  and  Paul  sided  with  the  Pharisaic  eschatol- 
ogy  (Matt.  xxii.  23  sqq,;    Acts  xxiii.  6  sqq.).    The 

notion  of  258  ai&nioa   fluctuated   be- 

3.  Hew-     tween  "everlasting"  and  "eternal," 

Testament  the  latter  in  the  sense  of  the  Fourth 

Teaching,    Gospel  is  not  strange  to  the  spioptics 

(cf.  Matt.  xxii.  32;  Mark  xii.  26  sqq). 
Jemia'  idea  of  the  future  is  distinguished  from  that 
of  the  Phansee«  (1)  by  the  Bpiritualiaing  and  ethici- 


sing  of  the  aims  and  means  of  the  resurrection 
(Matt.  xvi.  25  sqq.);  (2)  through  the  conscious  dis- 
tinction between  form  and  content  (cf.  Matt.  xi. 
14-15  with  xiii,  9-13);  (3)  by  transcending  a  nat^ 
ural  in  favor  of  a  universal  ideal  (Matt.  viii.  11,  xxi. 
43,  xxiv.  31  sqq.);  instead  of  the  judgment  of  the 
Gentiles  by  pious  Israelites,  the  Son  of  Man  judges 
men  out  of  their  owti  mouths  (Matt.  xxv.  31-46, 
xii.  37;  cf.  John  xii.  47^18).  Traces  of  "  metem- 
pHychosis  "  also  appear  (Matt.  xi.  14,  xvii.  12). 
Herod  Antipiis's  identification  of  Jesus  with  the 
murdered  Baptiiit  witnesses  to  the  popidar  convic- 
tion that  earlier  prophets  may  be  reincjirnated  as 
heralds  of  the  Messianic  time  (Mutt,  xiv.  2;  Luke 
ix.  7-9).  8oul  and  body  were  sharply  distinguished 
(Matt.  X.  28).  In  this  general  belief,  the  resurrec- 
tion of  (/hrist  tiecame  a  new  factor. 

Paul  spoke  now  of  simply  passing  over  into  the 
future  life  (Plul.  i.  23),  now  of  a  tntnsformation 
(1  Cor.  XV.  51).  But  it  is  uncertain  whether  the 
glorifipd  man  Is  more  properly  described  as  his  true 
self  (11  Cor.  iv.  16),  as  a  new  planting  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  old  man  (I  Cor.  xv,  35-55),  or  (cf. 
Horn,  xi.)  as  a  grafting  into  the  latter;  also,  whether 
the  **  departure  "  of  the  souS  *'  to  be  at  home  with 
the  Lord  "  (II  Cor.  v.  8)  is  a  sleeping,  a  dreaming, 
or  a  conscious  entrance  into  another  sphere  of 
existence.  Paul's  presentation  is  enriched  with 
such  figures  as  the  "book  of  Ufe"  (PhiL  iv.  3), 
**  sting  of  death  "  (I  Cor,  xv.  35).  From  his  refer- 
ence to  the  stars  and  the  see<!-corn  (I  Cor.  xv.  37) 
one  must  not  infer  tliat  the  resurrection  body  was 
not  s{>ecifically  ^lifferent,  a  newiy  fashioned  dupli- 
cate of  the  perishing  body.  The  Apocalypse  pic- 
tures (1)  a  repose  of  many  of  the  blessed  for  more 
than  a  thousand  years  (xiv.  13)  until  the  second 
resurrection  {xx.  5  sqq.),  from  which  some  are 
excepted  (ver.  4),  others  experience  a  yet  earlier 
quickening  (xi.  11).  (2)  A  speedy  recompense  for 
the  pious  sufferers  (cf.  iii.  11-21  with  xii.  10-12). 
These  pictures  are  to  be  regarded  not  as  dogmatic 
constructions,  but  aH  the  impress  of  pious  feeling, 
even  the  distinction  Iwtween  first  and  second  resur- 
rection (cliap.  XX.),  and  between  the  first  aftd 
second  death  (ii,  11,  xx.  14),  as  well  as  between  the 
teraporary  rule  of  the  risen  martyrs  on  earth 
(Chdiasm)  and  the  future  cliani^cleas  Ufe  (see  Alii^ 
LENNIUM,  MiLLENAHiANi&M).  Many  of  thesc  pic- 
tures, as  XX.  3-7,  originate  in  [ire- Christian  Messianic 
hopes  (Daniel,  Enoch,  IV  Ezra);  also  **  resurrection 
of  the  just,"  of  the  good  to  life,  of  the  wicked  to 
judgment  (Luke  xiv,  14;  Matt.  xxv.  46;  John  v. 
29),  and  relation  of  Hades  to  Gehenna  (Matt.  xi.  23). 
The  figurative  forms  in  which  the  futtire  hope  is 
realistically  painted  are  almost  everywhere  referred 
to  the  spiritual-ethical  new  creation  aa  this  should 
have  been  fulfilled  in  this  world:  palirigenesia^ 
kaine-ktisi^j  arui8Uim9,  idapoiisi«,  e^iifuHasthau  For 
the  dwelling  of  God  in  mankind,  cf.  John  i.  14  with 
Rev.  xxi,  3  and  both  with  II  Cor.  vi.  IG:  since  thia 
is  aa  truly  future  aa  present,  transcendent  and  becom- 
ing as  well  as  already  immanent  and  existent,  the 
figurative  character  of  this  aspect  of  the  immortal 
life  is  evident,  especially  when  Lev.  xxvi.  11-12; 
Num.  xii.  8;  Ex.  xxiv.  10  are  compared  with  MatL 
V.  8;  John  i.  18;  and  I  Tim,  vi.  10, 
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n.  Ethnic  Doctrine  of  Immortality:  Among  the 
dvilized  races  of  antiqmty  the  idea  of  imperish- 
ableness  was  variously  related  to  the  souL  Whether 
the  idea  of  infinity  developed  early  (Max  MUUer), 
or  late  (Lubbock,  Tiele),  and  how  it  was  thought 
of,  depends  on  the  character  and  language  of  par- 
ticular peoples.  The  development  of  ideas  con- 
cerning a  higher  power  of  life,  in  accordance  with 
the  idea  of  everlasting  joy  or  everlasting  grief 
and  with  the  conception  of  infinite,  eternal  being, 
corresponded  more  to  the  character  of  the  Aryan 
peoples  than  to  that  of  the  Semites  or  even  the 
Egyptians.  The  Phenicians  rarely  transcended 
the  limits  of  the  present  world.  The  Egypt- 
ians, as  indicated  by  the  custom  of  preserving 
the  body,  were  more  serious  concerning  death 
and  immortality.  The  Persians  required  the 
future  life  for  the  ethical  fulfilment  of  their 
feeling  of  honor,  war,  and  virtue.  To  the  Hindu 
the  change  and  transiency  of  this  world  were  a 
dream  from  which  he  was  to  waken  to  the  true 
changeless  being.  The  people  of  the  West — 
Greeks,  Romans,  Germans — had  a  more  realistic 
sense  of  the  relation  of  time  and  eternity;  they 
thought  of  the  gods  as  living  the  true  life.  Con- 
fucius (q.v.)  hesitated  to  give  a  decisive  judgment 
as  to  the  fate  of  souls  after  death.  Lao  Tse  (q.v.) 
taught  a  supernatural  form  of  existence  which 
belonged  to  the  divine  principle  (tao«"way", 
"  word,"  "  logos  ")  and  to  the  "  heavenly  man."  The 
ancient  Egyptian  doctrine  of  immortality  was  based 
on  the  conflict  of  light  with  darkness  and  the  con- 
quest of  the  former.  The  light-souls  share  in  the 
conflict.  Later  emeiges  the  thought  of  retribution, 
judgment  of  the  dead,  individual  immortality,  and 
reincarnation.  For  the  earlier  doctrine  of  immor- 
tality of  the  ancient  Semites,  see  A.  Jeremias,  HdUe 
und  Parodies  bei  den  Babyloniem,  Leipsic,  1903. 
For  the  Mohammedan  view  dependent  on  ancient 
Arabian  and  Christian  ideas,  of.  A.  Sprenger,  Das 
Leben  und  die  Lehre  dcs  Mohammed,  chaps.  6,  7,  11 
sqq.,  1861-65.  For  the  ancient  Aryans  ("  soma," 
*'  devas,"  "  asuras  "),  cf.  Max  Miiller,  Origin  and 
Growth  of  Religion,  London,  1898.  For  the  Brah- 
manic  doctrine  of  the  Vedantas,  cf.  P.  Deussen,  Das 
System  der  Vedantas  Leipsic,  1906.  For  Buddhism 
in  its  conflict  with  Brahminism,  cf.  H.  Oldenberg, 
Buddha,  pp.  273  sqq.,  291,  Berlin,  1881.  For  Parsee- 
ism  and  its  doctrine  of  souls  enduring  as  guardian 
spirits,  cf.  Habschmann,  JPT,  1879. 

in.  In  Dogmatics:  (1)  Is  the  human  soul  mortal 
or  immortal?  An  affirmative  answer  is  given  (a) 
by  many  Greek  philosophers,  especially  the  Orphics, 
Pythagoreans,  and  individual  Stoics;  (b)  by  anthro- 
pological dualists  following  Descartes,  Leibnitz, 
Wolff,  and  Kant:  (c)  by  philosophers  emphasizing 
personality:  C.  H.  Weissc,  J.  H.  Fichte,  Ulrici.  Epi- 
curus, Lucretius,  Spinoza,  Hume,  Hegel,  Schleicr- 
macher,  Feuerbach,  Diihring,  Strauss,  and  the 
materialists  answer  in  the  negative.  Voltaire,  La 
Mettrie,  Fries,  and  Darwin  are  non-committal. 
Hardly  any  philosopher  asserts  absolute  annihila- 
tion, and  even  Democritus,  Epicurus,  and  Pyrrho 
do  not  silence  the  voice  of  hope.  On  the  other  hand, 
no  one  affirms  absolute  immortaUty,  not  even  John 
Scotus  Erigena,  J.  G.  Fichte,  Schelling,  or  G.  Th. 


Fechner.  (2)  How  is  the  imperishable  element  of 
the  human  soul  thought  of?  Oppoeed  to  natural 
inmiortality,  which  corresponds  to  preezisteDoe 
without  beginning  or  is  conceived  of  at  least  as 
correlative  to  natural  inheritance  through  genera- 
tion (Traducianism),  b  endurance  according  to 
God's  will  in  spite  of  natural  mortality— lor  all 
(Cjrprian),  or  for  patriarchs,  prophets,  martyrs 
(Irenseus,  Tertullian);  according  to  other  Church 
Fathers,  there  is  an  intermediate  state  (Justin, 
Hilary,  Cyril  of  Alexandria)  which  either  quickly 
passes  (Hilary  on  Ps.  Ixv.  22)  or  is  of  longer  dura- 
tion, wherein  is  a  sleep  of  souls  (psychapannydii), 
or  for  some  of  the  righteous  a  purifying  (either 
purgatory,  Zech.  xiii.  9;  I  Cor.  iii.  13;  Jude  23), 
or  a  migration  of  soul  (metempsychosis),  or  change 
of  body  (metamorphosis).  With  the  univeiml 
resurrection  comes  the  idea  of  a  partial  awaking 
or  restriction  of  bodily  renewing  to  the  pious  (B. 
Weiss).  That  prayer  and  alms  avail  for  the  dead 
(II  Mace.  xii.  44-45)  found  early  representatiTw; 
since  1439  masses  and  other  services  for  the  dead 
in  piurgatory  have  come  to  the  front  (see  Pubga- 
tory).  (3)  Teleologically,  to  what  is  the  certainty 
of  an  imperishable  existence  necessary?  (a)  The 
individual  eudemonistic  wish;  (b)  the  sympathies 
of  friendship  and  family-love,  hope  of  reunion  with 
those  who  have  gone  home,  desire  for  an  imperish- 
able enjoyment  of  the  ideal,  as  art  and  science; 
(c)  the  ethical  will  permanently  to  cooperate  for 
the  realization  of  the  idea,  and  confidence  in  the 
worth  of  all  moral  action  and  suffering;  (d)  before 
all,  the  thought  of  the  universal  harmony  of  the 
world,  the  miracle  of  existence,  necessitates  the 
religious  appreciation  of  God  as  the  Wise  and  Good. 
IV.  Proofe  of  Immortality:  These  may  be  summed 
up  in:  (1)  The  consent  of  all  people  (G.  Roskoff, 
Das  Reiigionswesen  der  rohesten  NaturvdUceTf  Leip- 
sic, 1880;  O.  F.  Peschel,  Volkerkunde,  Leipsic,  1875; 
Bastian,  Beitrdge  zur  vergleichenden  Psyehologie, 
Beriin,  1868).  (2)  Proofs  ab  utili  and  a  tutiori. 
The  former  conceives  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
dogma  of  immortality  as  in  the  interest  of  public 
morals;  the  latter  treats  the  theoretical  uncer- 
tainty as  if  it  were  true  for  the  sake  of  its  benefit 
in  this  life.  (3)  The  teleological  proof.  In  the 
destination  of  the  personal  individual  for  perfec- 
tion is  found  a  means  for  the  completion  in  a  future 
world  of  the  aim  only  partly  attained  here  (J.  H. 
Fichte,  Idee  der  Personlichkeit  und  der  individueUen 
Fortdauer,  Leipsic,  1855).  (4)  The  analogical  proof. 
The  analogy  of  metamorphosis  (the  chrysalis,  the 
sleep  of  winter,  the  seed-corn).  (5)  The  astronom- 
ical proof  is  founded  on  the  existence  of  a  multitude 
of  otherwise  aimless  heavenly  bodies,  and  on  the 
probability  that  even  the  particular  life  of  each 
star  is  for  the  sake  of  enriching  human  knowledge- 
(6)  The  moral  proof.  According  to  Kant,  the  aim 
of  life  is  the  furthering  of  holiness  as  complete  con- 
formity to  moral  law;  this  becomes  the  postulate 
of  an  infinite  progress.  (7)  Proof  from  the  idea  of 
righteousness.  Virtue  must  be  rewarded,  sin  pun- 
ished, and  since  both  are  imperfectly  realized  here, 
another  sphere  of  life  is  required  (Athenagoras, 
Justin,  Socinians,  Arminians,  Rationalists,  Calnn> 
Leibnitz).     On   the  other  hand,   the  Stoics  and 
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Clement  of  Alexancfna  (Stromala,  IV.,  vi.  22)  em- 
phasized the  immaneot  nghteousnesa  which  strikes 
even  the  wicked  in  thia  world.  Spinoza  holds  that 
although  duty  is  Elled  with  an  infinite  content ,  it 
does  not  need  to  be  capped  with  an  endless  existence 
(Ethics,  V,  41-42).  Kant's  moral  proof,  combined 
with  the  Christian  estimate  of  life,  has  lost  none  of 
its  validity*  (8)  Metaphysical  proof,  derived  from 
the  aimplicity  or  the  immateriality  of  the  soul. 
From  the  mere  heterogeneity  of  the  spirit^  one  could 
infer  (a)  with  Epicurus  indifference  to  being  or  not 
being:  •*  while  we  exist,  death  is  not  present;  when 
death  is  present,  we  do  not  exist '*  (Diogenes  Lacr- 
iiiis,  X.  27)  or  (b)  an  extension  of  immortality  to 
animals.  (9)  Ontoloi^ical  On  the  ground  of  a 
genetic  development  in  language  and  psychology, 
one  may  make  use  of  a  metaphysical  inference 
which,  in  harmony  with  the  total  rational  view  of 
the  world,  proveK  the  certainty  of  the  final  triymph 
of  life  over  death,  from  the  immanent  eternity  of 
the  spirit  already  manifested  in  the  ethical  religious 
conquest  of  death  (cf.  Plato's  play  on  words  in  the 
Phiedo:  the  soul  (a)  life,  accordingly '*not-death/' 
hence  (b)  "  not^lead  " — a-Otarmtos) . 

V.  The  Original  Motives;  The  original  motives  of 
behef  in  immortality  correspond  to  the  natural 
causes  of  the  idea  of  God,  which  may  be  psycho- 
logically traced  to  a  fourfold  root.  (1)  Subjective: 
wish,  fear  of  death,  and  hope  of  life.  Quod  volumus, 
creflimus.  Feuerbach:  "  Man  thinks  of  his  god  as 
of  his  heaven.  .  .  God  and  immortality  are  iden- 
tical. Both  originate  in  the  wish  "  (cf,  Rigveda, 
X.  14j  8).  Acconling  to  the  Talmud,  Paradise  ts  a 
place  of  blisB  which  surpasses  the  joy  of  the  Mes- 
sianic time.  ^'  The  pious  are  satisfie^l  with  the  fle«h 
(of  the  Leviathan)  which  was  preserved  for  this  end 
since  the  first  day  of  creation,  and  they  drink  wine 
from  clusters  which  were  prepared  since  the  bring- 
ing in  of  the  world  "  (Wiinsclie,  Die  VorsleUungen 
vom  ZuMande  nach  dem  Tmie  nack  Apokryphenj 
Talmud  und  Kirchenx^tern,  in  JPT,  1880,  p.  449). 
On  the  other  hand*  the  wish  for  reunion  with  the 
dead  often  yields  to  fear  of  the  dead  and  to  the 
desire  not  to  be  disturbed  by  them  (cf.  the  words 
at  the  obsequies  of  Bodo  in  northeast  India:  "  Take 
and  eat;  formerly  hast  thou  eaten  and  drunken 
with  us,  but  now  thou  canst  no  more:  thou  wert 
one  of  us,  thou  art  so  no  more;  we  come  no  more 
to  thee,  and  come  not  thou  nearer  to  us  ").  Like 
the  funeral  pyre,  the  funeral  meals  often  oelebrate 
only  the  separation  as  a  symbolic  agreement  with 
the  dead.  (2)  The  influence  of  t^triking  experiences 
in  dreams  on  the  imagination  and  the  view  of  the 
world  is  noteworthy  in  the  lower  stages  of  culture 
(see  CoMFARATivE  RELIGION,  IIL,  VL,  S  2;  and  cf. 
E.  B.  Tylor,  Primitive  CuiiMre,  vol.  i.,  London*  1871). 
The  New  Zealander  thinks  that  the  dreaming  soul 
departs  from  the  body  and  returns  again  after  wan- 
dering in  the  realm  of  the  dead  and  there  cnm- 
muning  with  its  friends.  The  land  of  the  blessed 
refiects  the  popular  ideals.  The  dreaming  Indian 
visite  his  hunting-ground,  the  Greek  beholds  the 
Elys  tan  fietds.  the  German  thought  that  life  in 
Walhalla  conaisted  of  bloody  battles.  Still  more 
significant  are  the  associations  of  ideas  by  which 
the  character  of  a  dream  is  attributed  to  the  earthly 


life — life  a  dream;  death  the  moment  in  which  one 
awakes  from  the  dream  of  life  to  its  true  reality. 
The  Old  Testament  increasingly  discredits  the  pro- 
phetic dream  (cf.  Deut.  xiii.;  Jer.  xxiii.;  Eccl.  v. 
2-6).  Yet  the  actual  present  is  designated  as  a 
'^  being  Uke  those  who  dream  "  in  relation  to  a 
higher  form  of  existence  (Ps.  cxxvi.  1).  (3)  In  the 
lower  stages  of  culttire  the  intellectual  riddle  of 
death  leads  to  the  idea  of  a  brief  extension  of  life 
beyond  the  grave.  After  death  there  is  to  be  a 
separation  which  either  completes  the  death  or 
prepares  for  a  further  lifetime  in  other  regions 
(so  the  Fijis,  the  Guinea  npgrijeef,  the  Greenlanders); 
or  only  the  chief  men  continued  to  exist  (so  the 
Tonga  Islanders),  or  only  the  souls  of  the  good  (so 
the  Nicaraguans).  The  funeral-pyre  may  condition 
the  continued  existence  of  the  dead.  For  the  en- 
during connection  between  soul  and  body,  cf. 
OdyBse^^id.  51  sqq.,  73;  Iliad,  xxiii.  71  sqq.;  Vergil, 
^neidf  vi.  325  sqq.,  362  sqq.;  Job  xiv.  22;  Isa. 
Ixvi.  24,  xiv.  19;  Deut.  xxvnii.  20;  Tylor,  ut  sup. 
vol.  ii.  Danger  of  the  future  death  of  the  soul  is 
not  excluded.  The  "  second  death  "  is  the  greatest 
e\dl.  One  can  imagine  neither  unchanging  con- 
tinuance nor  absolute  annihilation.  (4)  The  idea  of 
retribution  m  expressed  by  the  ethical  faith  in  a 
supreme  righteousness.  The  fatal  crisis  which, 
according  to  the  belief  of  the  Fijis,  awaits  the  souls 
of  those  just  dead,  visits  annihilation  upon  those 
who  have  remained  unmarried;  perhaps  a  reference 
to  natural  immortality  by  means  of  procreation. 
In  all  stages  of  religious  culture  many  ethical  argu* 
ments  for  immortality  appear;  the  imperfect  ad- 
justment in  this  life  between  duty  and  destiny 
sliapea  the  thought  of  future  retribution.  Mosaism 
is  favorable  to  the  idea  of  retribution,  but  it  de- 
eerves  no  credit  for  the  existence  of  the  hope  of 
immortality.  Greek  mythology  distinguished  the 
regions  devoted  to  retribution  ruled  over  by  Minos 
and  .lEacus  from  the  shatlowy  abodes  for  the  undis- 
turbed life  of  the  soul.  Hercules'  soul  prolonged  ita 
shadowy  existence  below  while  his  IxKlily  existence 
was  enthroned  in  the  circle  of  the  blessed  (cf.  Iliad, 
i,  4).  According  to  the  Greeks,  bodily  existence 
is  the  real  existence.  The  Cliristian  doctrine  of 
hell  as  Sheol  and  Gehimiom  was  tnade  up  of  two 
different  motive^j  which  the  Taknud  combined  in 
Gehinnom— darkness  and  fire  (cf.  Enoch  ciii,  8, 
9).  "  Hell  "  originally  signified  the  dark  place, 
but  was  gradually  blended  with  the  idea  of  the 
bright,  the  fiery.  The  valley  Gehinnom  was  the 
place  of  sacrifice  to  Moloch,  of  divine  judgment,  and 
of  eternal  destruction  (Jer.  xix.  2,  6;  II  Kings 
xxiii.  10;  Matt.  X.  28).  Since  the  exile  in  connec- 
tion with  the  tranaformation  of  the  Measianic  idea, 
the  present  life  was  a  vestibule  for  the  future, 
where  the  final  judgment  must  assiign  the  proper 
ethical  condition  {but  cf.  Enoch  xc,  26,  xxvii.  2, 
3).  The  fundamental  idea  is  that  of  a  moral 
world-order.  In  the  New  Testament  penal  judg- 
ment is  associated  with  the  continued  existence 
of  the  departed.  Paycho logical  motives  for  ret^ 
ribution  first  arose  in  connection  with  the  Mes- 
sianic idea,  foreign  domination,  and  infiuences  of 
Zo  roast  nanism.  With  reference  to  the  e43chatol- 
ogy  of  both  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  Testa- 
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ment,  there  is  need  to  preserve  the  Christian  esti- 
mate of  life  so  far  as  this  is  a  matter  of  feeling  and 
will,  without  surrendering  the  free  scientific  ap- 
proach. It  must  also  be  recofo^ized  that  the  forms 
of  the  creative  ideas  by  v.lii'.h  men  seek  to  give 
expression  to  the  content  of  these  conceptions  are 
changeable  and  dependent  upon  the  usage  of 
language  at  a  given  time  (see  Future  Punishmbnt). 
VI.  The  Principal  Elements  of  the  Christian  Ideal 
of  Immortality:  The  Christian  estimate  of  life  sub- 
ordinates ail  motives  of  the  hope  of  immortality  to 
belief  in  God;  he  is  "  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but 
of  the  living."  Presuppositions  for  correct  deduc- 
tion are:  (1)  Negatively:  proof  may  not  be  adduced 
from  rational  psychology.  If  the  soul  of  man  is 
immortal  because  it  is  simple  and  immaterial,  the 
same  must  be  true  of  animals  and  of  plants:  these 
no  less  than  the  soul  of  man  may  be  regarded  sub 
specie  cetemitoHa.  Moreover,  the  thought  of  im- 
mortality is  developed  from  simple  psychical  ex- 
periences. The  child  lives  in  the  joy  of  the  unending 
moment.  Many  savages  have  need  only  to  project 
thought  forward  for  a  year  or  a  month;  the  abstract 
idea  of  immortality  matures  first  with  monotheism. 
Even  then  ''  absolute  endlessness  "  remains  only  a 
half-understood  problem.  The  question  of  immor- 
tality retires  to  the  background  in  comparison 
with  the  ethical  social  interests  and  with  faith  in 
God  in  which  the  true  endlessness  is  felt  (Ps.  Ixxiii.). 
If  with  Berkeley,  Fichte,  and  Schopenhauer  one 
conceives  the  idea  not  as  result,  but  as  cause  of  the 
entire  world,  including  time  and  space,  then  the 
thinking  subject  as  thinking  can  not  be  destroyed 
by  the  object  which  it  has  itself  produced — time. 
The  notions  of  subject,  object,  idea,  time,  infinite, 
and  the  like  are  not  original;  still  more  elementary 
is  language,  which  originates  in  a  practical  motive. 
(2)  Positively:  the  verbal  condition  of  the  solution 
of  the  problem,  (a)  Soul  is  the  man  as  a  unity; 
body  is  the  man  as  an  organism  of  many  factors. 
The  word  "  soul  "  in  popular  use  is  associated  with 
the  idea  of  the  sea  in  motion.  In  the  notion  of  soul 
lies  life,  change,  inconstancy,  death.  The  nature 
of  psyche  is  j)erishableiiess.  Even  knowledge  will 
not  shield  from  destruction  (Gen.  iii.  17-19).  Yet 
the  soul,  according'  (o  its  notion,  is  essentially  life, 
(b)  The  negativo  iiloas  of  the  intransient,  the  in- 
finite, arose  from  tlie  power  of  abstraction  and 
negation.  The  underworKI  (of.  the  notions  of  the 
Egyptians,  New  Zealanders,  Enoch,  the  Greeks,  and 
the  Middle  Ages)  was  identiciil  with  the  place  of 
the  sun  setting  in  the  west,  (c)  Both  the  sun  (cf. 
Egyptian  and  Accadian-Babylonian  myths)  and  the 
seed-corn  are  at  the  same  time  result  and  cause, 
and  this  sensuous  form  of  imperishahleness  has 
contributed  to  the  terms  dealing  with  immortality 
(the  cult  of  Persephone;  I  Cor.  xv.;  poetical  uses, 
as  Schiller's  Noch  k  dstlichercn  So  men  her  gen). 
Metempsychosis  is  only  a  further  step  forward 
(degradation  and  elevation;  punishment  and  purifi- 
cation). In  the  Christian  view  the  soul  as  sub- 
stance of  the  body  is  wakened  by  the  light  of  the 
creative  sun  of  God  to  a  new  individual  corporeity 
(John  xii.;  I  Cor.  xv.).  The  soul  rests  "  in  God  " 
(Col.  ill.  3;  Rev.  xiv.  13),  receives  a  new  glorified 
body    whose   principal    features   have   already   on 


earth  been  developed  through  ethical  growth, 
sufTering,  and  victory  (cf.  Matt.  xzii.  30;  Acts  ii. 
31  sqq.  with  Ps.  xvi.,  Rev.  xxi.  4  with  Isa.  xxv.  8). 

Vn.  The  Truth  of  These  Fonns  of  Experience:  h 
the  degree  to  which  the  naturally  true  and  ethically 
grounded  idea  creates  a  corresponding  expreanon 
can  the  truth  of  its  affirmation  be  removed  from 
doubt.  This  is  proved  by  the  religion  of  Buddhism. 
Although  one  may  never  say  that  the  soul  is  or  u 
not  in  Nirv&na,  yet  this  is  designated  as  the  "  land 
of  peace,''  the  ''  immeasurable,  abysmal  sea  of 
eternity."  Even  to  a  philosopher  such  experiences 
compel  the  thought  of  a  positive,  ideal  imperisb- 
ableness.  Mightier  than  with  the  Buddhist  is  the 
Christian's  longing  for  absolute  emancipation  and 
blessedness.  The  fulness  of  God's  love,  as  it  fills 
the  Christian  heart  absorbed  in  the  kingdom  of 
God,  is  immediately  infinite.  In  the  degree  to  which 
there  is  given  the  real  basis  for  an  idea  true  to  life 
must  the  positive  joy  in  the  picture  of  the  Christian 
hope  of  glory  be  affirmed. 

In  conclusion,  the  attitude  toward  immortality 
will  be  positive  in  case  (1)  the  certainty  of  God  as 
the  supreme  concrete  content  of  the  consciousness 
is  presupposed,  (2)  the  one  miracle  which  lies  in 
the  being  of  the  entire  world  is  beheld  under  the 
correct  figure  of  a  creative  divine  deed,  and  accord- 
ingly (3)  the  hope  of  the  future  which  corresponds 
to  the  Christian  valuation  of  life  is  directly  related 
to  the  idea  of  the  creative  divine  deed.  The  two- 
fold contents  of  the  Christian  spirit  of  life  are  (1) 
the  idea  of  the  Father-God  as  the  free  creative  love, 
and  (2)  the  hope  that  nothing  hereafter  can  separate 
from  the  '*  infinite  "  worth  of  the  love  of  God.  If 
the  real  grounds  of  both  of  these  ideas  are  inex- 
liaustible,  then  the  endeavors  after  a  formal  pre- 
sentation of  faith  in  God  and  immortality  must 
be  just  as  enduring  as  the  power  of  language  (see 
also  Eschatology). 

For  extendeil  discussion  and  proof  of  this  thesis 
cf.  G.  Runze,  Studien  zur  vergleichenden  Religions- 
wisseTisrhaft;  II.,  Die  Psychologie  des  UnstcrUich- 
kciUglaubena  und  der  Unsterblichkeilsleugnung,  Ber- 
lin, 1894.  G.  RcNZE. 

VIIL  Additional  Note :  The  arguments  from  data 
furnished  by  the  Society  of  Psychical  Research,  to 
the  effect  that  authentic  messages  have  been  r^ 
ceived  from  those  who  have  piussed  from  the  earthly 
life,  lack  convincing  cogency  (cf.  F.  W.  H.  M}*ers, 
Human  Personality,  London,  1903).  Not  to  accen- 
tuate the  still  incomplete  evidence  for  the  alleged 
communications,  this,  if  valid,  would  at  best  prove 
only  that  some  who  have  ceased  to  live  here  con- 
tinue their  life  in  other  conditions.  But  whether 
this  is  true  for  all,  or  whether  any  or  all  of  those 
who  have  been  supposed  to  manifest  themselves 
from  the  other  world  will  live  forever  does  not  yet 
appear.  The  Biblical  evidence  for  the  immortality, 
i.e.,  the  resurrection,  of  all,  including  the  wicked, 
is  not  perhaps  decisive.  This  involves  the  critical 
interpretation  of  three  passages  which  are  open  to 
other  values  than  those  which  have  been  asi^ipned 
to  them  (Luke  xx.  34-38;  John  v.  28,  29;  Acts 
xxiv.  15).  In  the  last  reference  Paul  is  reported 
as  teaching  the  resurrection  of  the  wicked,  no  trace 
of  which  is  found  in  his  own  authentic  writings. 
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The  words  in  John,  aUeged  to  have  been  spoke q 
by  Jesus >  are  alien  to  the  rest  of  his  teaching  both 
in  this  Gospel  and  in  the  synoptics.  The  statement 
in  Luke  is  not  so  conclusive  as  it  seems  at  first  sight, 
for  it  must  be  interpreted  by  the  practical  interest 
which  ekewhere  dominates  the  Master's  teaching, 
and  particularly  by  verses  35,  36.  With  Jesus,  life 
was  a  supremely  ethical  affair,  and  neither  he  nor 
Paul  appeam  to  have  considered  life  or  immortality 
from  a  speculative  point  of  view.  The  ai^unent 
that  the  permanence  of  life  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
life  is  a  thought  of  Gtxl,  and  God  will  not  suffer  his 
thought  to  perish,  is  open  to  three  serious  questions: 
(1)  Whether  in  the  sight  of  Go«J  human  life  is  such 
a  thought  tlmt  even  thotigh  it  is  at  present  the 
highest  expression  of  his  will,  God  can  not  permit 
it  to  fall  back  into  the  order  from  which  it  arose, 
as  is  the  case  with  all  other  forms  of  exiHtenctj.  (2) 
Whether  this  preservation  would  be  true  of  all  souls 
or  only  of  those  who  cooperate  with  him  in  the 
fulfilment  of  his  thought.  (3)  Whether,  finally,  the 
human  type  is  the  basis  of  a  yet  higher  disclosure 
of  the  divine  purpose,  and  this  being  realized,  the 
type  aa  such  shall  pass  away.  Conditional  immor- 
tality may  not  be  ruled  out  of  court  as  if  it  hatl  no 
rational  standing  (see  Ann'IHILationism),  For, 
first,  apiMjal  may  be  made  to  the  biological  law 
that  function  determines  structure  and  ultimately 
organism:  accordingly  degeneration  even  to  the 
loss  of  important  organs  ia  as  truly  characterislic 
of  evolution  as  is  progress.  Secondly,  it  is  especially 
true  of  man  tlmt  the  ideals  of  personality  are  either 
achieved  by  conscious  striving,  or  lo.'^t  by  inatten- 
tion. In  comparison  with  lower  orders  of  life,  man 
may  have  reached  that  degree  of  stability  whereby 
he  survives  the  shock  of  death  (cf.  J.  Fiske,  DeMiny 
(^  A  fan  Vieuped  in  the  Light  of  His  Origin,  Boston, 
1884),  but  even  this  would  not  necessarily  involve 
for  every  one  an  endless  ejtistence.  That  which  lias 
been  gained  by  the  '*  will  to  live  "  (Schopenhauer) 
may  also  ultimately  perish  by  refusal  to  live. 
According  to  the  Gospel  of  John  life  is  not  a  neces- 
sitated natural  duration,  but  an  ethical  endeavor; 
Greek  immortality  gives  place  to  "  eternal  life  " 
(John  xvii,  3),  After  alK  the  truest  description  of 
man's  relation  to  a  future  life  may  be  **  immortaU 
ity  "  (cf.  S.  D.  McConnell,  Emlutton  of  Immortality, 
New  York,  19D1;  W.  R.  Huntington,  Conditional 
Immortality,  ib.  1878.  See  Eschatology).  The 
deepest  reason  for  immortality  ia  teleological:  on 
the  one  hand,  in  the  infinite  ideals  addressed  to  the 
human  w^ll;  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  progressive 
reali;tation  of  these  ideals  in  which  alone  the  uni- 
verse becomes  intelligible  for  consciousness.  In  the 
partial  but  increasing  meaning  of  reaUly  wbich  is 
disclosed  in  indi vidua!  consciousness  is  a  ground  of 
hope  that  this  consciousness  will  endure  as  a  center 
in  which  the  purpose  of  the  universe  shall  be  both 
revealed  and  realised  (cf.  J.  Royce,  Conteptvm  of 
Immortality^  Boston,  1900).  Since  all  life  is  con- 
trolled by  ends  that  attract  and  yet  are  hidden, 
and  mAn  does  not  fully  reach  these  ends  in  this 
world,  and  can  progressively  attain  them,  if  at  all, 
only  in  an  endless  advance,  his  very  incompleteness 
is  his  mightiest  witness  to  innmorta!ity.  For  the 
perplexing   problem    of    the    relation    of   personal 


identity  and  memory  to  the  life  after  death,  cf. 
H.  MQnsterberg.  The  Eternal  Life  (Boston.  1906). 
The  most  important  recent  literature  bearing  od 
this  subject  is  the  series  of  IngersoU  Lectures  on 
Immortality  given  annually  at  Hansard  University 
as  follows:  G,  A.  Gordon,  Immortality  and  the  New 
Theodicy,  Boston,  1S97;  W.  James,  Human  Immar- 
tatity,  Boston,  1S9S;  B.  L  Wheeler,  />ion^»iW  and 
Immortality,  Boston,  1899;  J.  Royce,  Conception 
of  Immortality,  Boston,  1900;  J*  Fiske,  Life  Ever- 
lasting,  Boston,  1901;  W.  Osier,  Science  and  Immor- 
tality,  Boston,  1904;  S.  M.  Crothers,  The  Emlle^s 
Life,  Boston,  1905;  H.  Munsterberg,  The  Eternal 
Life,  Boston,  1905;  C.  F.  Dole,  Hope  of  Immortality, 
New  York,  1905;  W.  Ostwald,  Inditrtdtiality  and 
Immortality,  Boston,  190fi;  W.  S.  Bigelo^a,  Bud- 
dhism  and  Immortality,  Boston,  1908.        C,  A.  B. 

BiDLio^GiiAPtir:  The  earlier  Htemtiirp  in  wonderfully  com- 
plete n,nd  tilasBtBed  form  ia  in  E.  AblK)t,  The  Liiertiiure  of 
the  Doctrine  of  a  Futurt  Life^  incUifled  in  W.  R.  Alger '• 
DtJitinij  of  the  Sout^  a  Critical  Hiatory  of  the  Doctrine  pf  a 
Future  Ltfe.  lionton,  18S0:  cf.  J.  H.  Uurfft,  lAlerature  of 
Thtoiogy,  pp.  495-407.  New  York.  1896.  For  tt»  Biblical 
belief,  befdde«  the  O.  T.  Theoloffy  of  H,  Sohulti,  London. 
1802,  &nd  the  iST.  T,  Theology  of  W.  Beyschlag,  Iklinbiirgh. 
1896,  conmiU:  J,  Ch&lliH,  An  Eatay  on  the  Scripture  Doc- 
trine of  Immortaiity,  London.  1880:  F.  Schwally,  Das 
[^ben  nach  dem  Tode  nach  den  VortteltunQen  de*  aUen 
i$rafl  und  den  J tuienthumM,  Gie»nen,  1892;  A.  Ch&mber«, 
Our  Life  after  Death:  or,  the  Teaching  of  the  Bible  can- 
cerning  the  Unteen  World,  London,  1S94;  J.  Frey,  Tod, 
Semlenglavhe  und  SeelenkuU  im  alten  lerael,  Leipiiio.  1898: 
L,  A.  If  uiiiieiul,  The  Terma  Life  and  Death  in  the  Old  and 
Uew  Teetament,  Glaagow,  1{K)8. 

On  ttic  general  aubject,  twirides  the  work«  nirnied  in  the 
text,  conAult:  H,  Schultz.  Die  VorauMelsunoen  der  christ- 
lichen  Lehre  von  der  Uneterblichkrit,  Gettingen,  1861;  A. 
Imnier,  Der  V rmterhlichkeiiMgUiuhe  irn  Lichte  der  Geechichte 
umi  der  gegenwArtigen  W iiteen^chaftt  Bern,  1868;  R.  S, 
Candliffh,  Life  in  a  Riten  Savior:  an  Ejrpoeitwn  of  .  .  . 
I  Cor.  n?.,  London,  1863;  K.  Wilmttrsbof,  Dae  Jeneeitt, 
ein  jextMenecke^Uicher  Vernich  tur  Lotung  der  Unsterh* 
tichkeitefrage,  Leipsic,  1863-66;  L.  Figuicr,  Tt^  To-puvrrow 
of  Deaths  or,  Ote  Future  Life  according  to  Science.  Bo«toii. 
1872;  T.  A.  G*>odwin,  The  Mode  of  Mann  Imnwrtalttti, 
Now  York,  1874;  A.  B.  BUckweU.  Ph}/tical  Bmn»  of 
Immortality,  New  York,  1876;  B.  St<?wart  and  P.  G.  Toit. 
The  Unteen  Vniver»e,  Iwondon,  1876  (from  the  fitand point 
uf  phyaical  oeivnoo);  J,  W.  Rinck,  Vom  ZuBlandt  der  Seelt 
nach  dem  Tode,  Biiael,  1878;  G.  Teichmaller,  l'«6er  die 
tIneterbiichkeU  der  Seele,  L«ip«ic,  1870;  W.  R,  Hart, 
Eternal  Purpo§e;  a  Situiy  in  the  Scripture  Doctrine  of 
immortality,  Pbiliidelpbia,  1882;  G.  A.  Gordon.  The  Wit- 
neAS  to  Immortality  in  Literatyre,  PhiloBophy  and  Life, 
Boflton,  1883;  L,  Schneitltr,  Die  Untiterhlichkeiteidee  im 
Glauhen  und  der  Philo9ophie  der  Vi^er,  ReKensburg,  1883; 
E.  Nnville.  La  Vie  Si^rnelle,  Paris.  1884;  E.  Pctavel-OUif, 
Le  Problhne  de  V immortality,  2  vole.,  Latuwinne,  1891-^2. 
Eng-  iransL,  The  Problem  of  Immortality,  New  York.  1893; 
A.  Sabatier,  Eaaai  tur  Vimnmrtaliti  au  point,  de  vue  du 
naturalieme  ivolutioniete.  Fari»,  1806;  E,  Eohde,  Peyche, 
Freiburg,  1898  (a  classio:  deals  with  Greek  and  Roman 
idc^a«);  V.  L,  Beruier,  Spiritualiti  et  immortal^.  La 
Chapcllo-Montligeon.  1601 ;  H,  Cretner.  Veber  den  ZuMtand 
nach  dem  Tode,  GUtereloh,  1001;  S.  D.  F.  «Salmond.  The 
Christian  Doctrine  of  Immortaiity,  Edinburgh,  1001; 
W.  Schneider,  Dae  andere  Leben,  Paderborn,  1902;  A. 
Chamber*,  Our  Life  after  Death,  London,  1903;  W. 
Cheater,  Immortality  a  Rational  Faith,  New  York,  1903; 
G.  T.  Feohner,  B&chlein  ton  dem  Leben  nach  dem  Tode, 
Hamburg,  1903;  C.  W.  I^adbeatcr,  The  Other  Side  of 
D^ath  ScieniifieaUy  Examined,  Chicago.  1903;  H.  A.  A. 
Keanedy,  SL  Paui'e  Conceptton*  of  th^  Lout  Thing*,  Lon- 
don, 19(M;  L,  Elbtf.  La  Vie  future,  Paris.  1005;  J.  H. 
Hytlop,  Science  and  a  Futur*  lAf*.  London,  1905;  K. 
AndersefQ,  Die  U ntterltlichkmtafrage,  Leipjiie,  100<fl';  G 
Fell,  Immortalitu  of  ih€  Human  Said  Philoeophically 
Explained,  London.  I0O6;  L.  Elb<«.  Future  Life  in  the 
Light  of  Ancient  Wimtom  and  Modern  Sfitnctf,  London, 
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1007;  H.  G.  Keyserling.  UnaterbluMeU.  Munich.  1907; 
R.  J.  Thompnon,  Procfa  of  Life  <^ter  Death :  a  Collation  of 
Opinione,  London,  1907;  E.  E.  F.  A.  Albe,  New  Light  on 
Immortality,  London.  1906;  F.  C.  Kempton.  Future  Life 
and  Modem  Difficultiea,  ib.  1908.  The  Bubject  of  ooutm 
reoeives  treatment  in  the  various  works  on  systematic 
theology. 

IMM0RTALIT7,  CONDITIONAL.  See  Annihila- 
tionism;  Condition alism;  Immortality. 

IMMTJNITY:  In  the  stricter  sense,  the  freedom 
of  certain  persons  or  property  from  public  duties 
and  taxes.  The  word  is  sometimes,  however,  used 
in  a  wider  sense,  to  include  especially  the  right  of 
Asylum  (q.v.).  After  Christianity  was  recognized 
by  the  Roman  Empire,  the  Church  acquired  for  its 
possessions  immunity  from  the  class  of  imposts 
known  in  Roman  law  as  munera  sordidaf  and  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century  also  from  extraordinary 
land  taxes.  The  clei^gy,  like  the  heathen  priests 
before  them,  were  free  from  all  public  service,  and 
from  inheritance  taxes  up  to  a  certain  point, 
though  complete  freedom  from  personal  taxation 
can  not  be  demonstrated.  While  these  immunities 
were  maintained  in  the  Eastern  Empire  and  in 
the  Code  of  Justinian,  they  led  in  the  West  to 
difficulties  which  brought  about  their  almost  total 
abolition  by  Valentinian  III.  Nor  is  there  any- 
thing like  a  general  immunity  of  church  property 
in  the  Prankish  kingdom.  The  clergy  were  exempt 
from  military  service,  and  apparently  from  the 
poll  tax  where  it  was  levied;  but  land  taxes  and 
feudal  services  resting  upon  property  belonging  to 
the  Church  or  the  clergy  were  not  remitted.  Under 
the  Merovingians  and  Carolingians  first  certain 
churches  and  then  whole  dioceses  and  greater 
monasteries  gained  immunity  by  special  privilege, 
as  the  temporal  magnates  also  often  did.  From 
the  sixth  to  the  tenth  century  these  privileges, 
based  in  their  conception  on  the  old  immunity  of 
the  royal  domain,  remained  essentially  the  same. 
Public  officiab  were  forbidden  to  visit  the  immune 
territory  for  the  collection  of  taxes  from  its  possessor 
or  his  subjects,  or  to  use  any  force  against  the  latter; 
where  these  taxes  were  still  due  to  the  king,  they 
were  to  be  paid  through  the  landlord.  Moreover, 
besides  the  collection  of  fines  and  similar  payments, 
he  enjoyed  the  right  of  jurisdiction  in  minor  matters, 
though  in  those  involving  life  or  liberty  he  was  still 
bound  to  defer  to  the  regular  courts. 

After  the  tenth  century  the  greater  lando^Miers, 
temporal  and  spiritual,  began  to  act^uire  the  higher 
jurisdiction  also  over  the  people  on  their  estates. 
In  the  Carolingian  period  church  property  was  pro- 
tected by  a  heavy  fine  (600  soldi)  against  any  one 
who  violated  it.  This  did  not  last  long  as  applied 
to  the  whole  estate,  but  was  continued  for  the 
churches,  cemeteries,  and  dwellings  of  the  clergy. 
Freedom  from  military  service  continued  as  long  a.s 
the  old  methods  of  raising  an  army  were  in  force; 
but  bishops  and  abbots  were  early  summoned  to 
the  field,  and  when  the  feudal  system  was  devel- 
oped the  duty  of  supplying  men-at-arms  rested 
equally  on  spiritual  and  temporal  lords.  The  most 
determined  opposition  to  any  infringement  on 
ecclesiastical  immunities  was  not  made  against 
arbitrary  royal  imposts  so  much  as  against  regular 


municipal  taxation  such  as  came  into  vogue  in  the 
German  and  Italian  towns  in  the  twelfth  century. 

The  decrees  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  Lateran 
Coimcils  (1179,  1215)  mark  the  beginning  of  efforts 
to  secure  complete  immimity  for  the  Church,  which 
has  been  demanded  constantly  ever  since.  The 
(Council  of  Trent  asserted  this  claim,  though  in 
rather  general  terms;  the  bull  In  coma  Dmim 
(q.v.)  threatened  the  violators  of  immunities  with 
excommunication;  and  a  special  "  Congregation  of 
Jurisdiction  and  Immunity  *'  has  been  in  existence 
at  Rome  since  1626,  though  it  is  without  significaoce 
to-day.  The  Syllabus  of  1864  decisively  main- 
tained the  essential  right  of  the  Church  to  immunity, 
although  modem  Roman  Catholic  writers  generally 
leave  the  question  open  as  to  its  derivation  trom 
divine  right,  or  even  frequently  deny  it.  Since  the 
Reformation,  however,  the  personal  immunity  of 
the  clergy  and  the  real  immimity  of  property  not 
serving  directly  for  religious  purposes  have  tended 
to  disappear;  and  even  in  the  European  countries 
where  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  a  history  of 
special  privilege,  they  are  usually  conceded,  so  far 
as  they  exist  at  all,  to  all  organized  religious  bodies. 
(Siegfried  Rietbchel) 

Biblioorapht:  Bingham,  Orioinee,  V..  iii.;  L.  Thomassio, 
Vetue  et  nova  ecclena  dieciplina,  vol.  iii.,  lib.  I.  chap«. 
xxxiiL-xlviii,  Paris.  1728;  P.  Hinschiiis,  KirdienndiL 
i.  123  sqq.,  Berlin,  1869;  £.  Friedberg.  Die  Gmun 
eiriechen  Stoat  und  Kirche,  Tfibingen,  1872;  idem,  Lehr- 
buch  dee  .  .  .  Kirchenrechte,  pp.  142  eqq.,  474  siqq..  Uip- 
eic,  1895;  A.  L.  Richter,  Lehrbuch  dee  .  .  .  Kinkenredtti, 
ed.  W.  Kahl,  pp.  374  sqq.,  1293  »qq..  ib.,  1886;  F.  Cbm- 
ard,  De  Vimmunitf  eceUeiaetique  et  monastique.  Paris,  1878; 
W.  E.  Addis  and  T.  Arnold.  Catholic  Dictionary,  pp.  474- 
475.  Ix)ndon,  1903;  KL,  x.  443-448;  and  the  Utenture 
cited  under  Astlxtm,  Right  of. 

IMPAllATIOIf:.  One  of  the  many  modificationa 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  of  the  flesh  and 
blood  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  which  arose  in 
opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation. 
Rupert  of  Deutz  (d.  1135)  is  the  father  of  this  idea. 
In  commenting  on  Ex.  ii.  10  {Opera,  i.  267,  Cologne, 
1602),  he  explains  how  God  connects  the  real  flesh 
and  blood  of  Christ  with  the  real  bread  and  wine  in 
the  Eucharist,  without  disturbing  the  substance  of 
either,  just  as,  in  the  womb  of  the  virgin,  he  con- 
nected the  Word  and  the  human  nature  without 
changing  the  character  of  the  latter.  So,  in 
theological  terminology,  the  relation  existing  be- 
tween Christ  and  the  elements  in  the  Eucharist 
would  be,  according  to  this  theory,  a  hypostatic 
union  similar  to  that  existing  between  the  di- 
vinity and  the  humanity  in  Christ.  The  word 
"  impanation,"  however,  was  first  used  by  Alger  of 
Lidge  (d.  1131),  who  wrote  against  Rupert  in  de- 
fense of  transubstantiation.  In  the  period  of  the 
Reformation  Carlstadt  accused  Osiander  of  holding 
the  view  of  impanation;  and  the  same  accusation 
was  preferred  by  the  Romanists  in  general  against 
Luther,  who  denied  it. 

IMPOSITION  OF  HANDS.  See  Latino  on  or 
Hands. 

IMPOSTORIBUS,  DE  TRIBUS:  The  title  of  a 
writing  often  mentioned  but  little  known,  connected 
with  an  accusation  in  the  year  1239  by  Pop* 
Gregory  IX.  against  Emperor  Frederidt  ft.,  ^^ 
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was  reported  to  have  said  that  the  world  had  been 
deceived  by  three  impostors,  Moses,  Chri^st,  and 
Mohammed.  Frederick  repudiated  this  allegation 
as  untrue;  and,  in  fact,  the  saying  with  reference 
to  the  three  chief  impostors  occurs  prior  to  Freder- 
ick's time.  A  specific  document  bearing  the  title 
ioes  not  appear  before  1598  (published  from  a  copy 
Dresden  by  E,  We  Her,  Leipsie,  1846j  2d  ed., 
Ibronn ,  1 876 ) .  The  re  was  m  u  ch  d  Iscuas  ion  abon  t 
the  work  among  scholars  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eight^?enth  centuries^  and  it  appeared  in  repeated 
translation*.  The  contents  are  skeptical  and  show 
dearth  of  religious  understanding.  That  God  exists 
is  held  to  be  disproved  by  the  absence  of  a  uniform 
universally  acknowledged  conception  of  God.  The 
hnathen  conceptiouH  are  rated  as  not  far  inferior 
to  the  Christian,  and  to  the  offensive  heathen  myths 
are  opposed  what  are  representeti  as  equally  offen- 
sive Christian  myths  (the  Trinity,  the  virgin  birth, 
etc.).  Yet  even  were  it  granted  that  Gwl  exists, 
the  question  would  still  arise,  hovv  shall  he  be 
II  honored?  Surely  no  one  can  appeal  to  special 
revelations^  for  this  were  imposiura^  The  work 
Juw  been  ascribed  to  various  scholars  of  the  six* 
teenth  century.  Carapanella  would  seem  to  have 
mentioned  Muretus  as  the  author,  and  likewise  to 
liave  remarked  that  he  saw  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
Florentine  F.  Pucci.  Floriraond  de  FLaemond 
{UHxstmre  de  !a  miisaance  ,  ,  .  de  VkH-isie^  pp. 
2;ia-237,  Rouen,  1620)  affirms  the  same  of  Petrus 
Ramus.  The  question  of  authorship  dt>es  not 
appear  ojKin  to  solution.  At  all  events,  the  work 
was  not  written  by  Guilielmus  Postellus. 

K.  Ben  RATH. 

BiBUoatiAirKyL  K.  RoMnkmni,  Dtr  S'ixneifei  an  Giauben, 
HtiUe.  1830;  F,  W.  Gletitlie,  De  impoatura  reliftmnum  hreve 
compemiium^  »eu  lihtr  de  tiibus  impoatoribut,  htlpaia,  1833, 

IMPUTATION. 

OHsin  »nd  Me&ning  of  the  Tenii  (§1). 

Tbree  Acts  of  ImputaitioQ  ($2)^ 

Fela^lJLn  OppoaitioD  to  the  Doctrine  {§  3). 

Importjuiee  of  the  Doctrixie  if  4). 

Sodman.  Arminian,  und  Rationalistic  Opposition  (}  5). 

La  Ptmc«  and  Later  TheologiiuiA  and  Schools  ($  6). 

The  theological  use  of  the  term  "  imputation  '* 
is  probably  rooted  ultimately  in  the  employment 
of  the  verb  imputo  in  the  Vulgate  to 
I.  Origin    translate  the  Greek  verb  iogizestkai  m 
and  MeaB-  Ps>  xxxii.  2,     This  pixssiige  is  quoted 
tag  of  the   by  Paul  in  Rom.  iv.  8  and  made  one 
Term.       of   the   foundations   of   his   argument 
that,  in  saving  man,  God  sets  to  his 
credit  a  righteoiisness  without  work.^.     It  is  only 
in  these  two  passages,  and  in  the  two  axiomatic 
«tatement5  of  Rom.  iv,  4  and  v.  13  that  the  Vulgate 
uses  impula  in   this  connection   (cf.,   with  special 
application,  II  Tim.  iv.  16;  Philemon  18),  There  are 
other  passagi*fl,  however,  where  it  might  just  aa  well 
have  been  employed,  but  where  we  have  instead 
reptdo,  under  thp  influence  of  the  mistaken  render- 
ing of  the  Hebrew  hfishabh  in  Gen.  xv.  0.    In  these 
IMBAges  the  Authorized  English  Version  improves 
tin  the  Latin  by  rendering  a  nuntiber  of  thetn  (Rom. 
iv.  U,  22,  23,  24;    11  Cor.  v,  19;    Jtkmm  ii.  23)  by 
*'  impute,**  and  employing  for  the  rest  synonymous 
terms,  fill  of  which  preserve  the  **  metaphor  from 
V.-30 


accounts  "  inherent  in  logtzestkai  (and  eUogein)  In 
this  usage  (cf.  San  day- Head  lam,  Commerilary  on 
RamanSf  \\\  3),  such  as  "  count  "  (Rom.  iv,  3^  6), 
**  aocouDt  "  (GaL  iii.  6),  and  "  reckon  "  (Rom, 
iv.  4,  9,  10);  the  last  of  which  the  Revised  English 
Version  makes  its  uniform  rendering  of  l4)giz€Mhai. 
Even  the  meager  employment  of  imputo  in  the  Latin 
version,  however,  supplied  occasion  enough  for  I  lie 
adoption  of  that  word  in  the  precise  langnage  of 
theology  as  the  techniciil  term  for  that  which  ts 
expresised  by  the  Greek  wonla  in  their  so-called 
"  commercial  "  sense,  or*  more  correct ly*  be  called 
their  "  forensic  "  or  "  judicial  "  sense,  "  that  is, 
putting  to  one's  account,"  or,  in  its  twofold 
reference  to  the  credit  and  debit  sides,  *'  setting 
to  one's  credit  "  or  "  laying  to  one's  charge." 

From  the  time  of  Anguiitine  (early  fifth  century) 

at  least,  the  term  "  imputation  *^  is  found  firmly 

fixed  in  theological  terminology  in  this 

2.  Three  tciiKe,  But  the  applications  and  rela- 
Acts  of  Im-  tions  of  the  doctrine  expressed  by  it 

putation*  were  thoroughly  worked  out  only  in 
the  discussions  which  accompanied  and 
succeeded  the  Reformation.  In  the  developed 
theology  thus  brought  into  the  possession  of  the 
Church,  three  several  acta  of  imputation  were  es- 
tablished and  expounded.  These  are  the  imputa- 
tion of  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity;  the  imputation 
of  the  sins  of  his  people  to  the  Redeemer;  the  im- 
putation of  the  righteousness  of  Christ  to  his  people. 
Though,  of  course,  wirh  more  or  less  purity  of  con- 
ception and  precision  of  application,  these  three 
great  doctrines  l>ecame  the  property  of  the  whole 
Church,  and  foimd  a  place  in  the  classical  theology 
of  the  Roman,  Lutheran^  and  Reformed  alike*  In 
the  proper  understanding  of  the  conception,  it  is 
important  to  l>ear  in  mind  that  the  divine  act  called 
"  imputation  "  is  in  itself  precisely  the  same  in 
each  of  the  three  great  transactions  uito  which  it 
enters  as  a  constituent  part.  The  grounds  on  which 
it  proceeds  may  differ;  the  things  imputed  may 
be  different;  and  the  consequent  treatment  of  the 
person  or  persons  to  which  the  imput>ation  is  made 
may  and  will  dilTer  as  the  things  imputed  to  them 
differ.  But  m  each  and  every  ease  alike  imputation 
itself  is  simply  the  act  of  s*)Uing  to  one's  account; 
and  the  act  of  setting  to  one's  account  is  in  itself 
the  same  act  whether  the  thing  set  to  his  account 
stands  on  the  credit  or  debit  side  of  the  account, 
and  wliatever  uiay  be  the  ground  in  equity  on  which 
it  is  set  to  his  account.  That  the  sin  of  Adam  was 
so  set  to  the  account  of  Ids  descendants  that  they 
have  actually  shared  in  the  penalty  which  was 
threatened  to  it;  and  that  the  srna  of  his  people 
were  so  set  to  the  account  of  our  Lord  that  he  bore 
them  in  hia  own  body  on  the  tree^  and  his  merits 
are  so  set  to  their  account  tliat  by  his  stripes  they 
are  healed,  the  entirely  of  historical  orthodox 
Christianity  unites  in  affirming. 

Opposition  to  thes<»  doctrines  has,  of  cotirse,  not 
been  lacking  in  the  history  of  Christian  thought. 
The  first  instance  of  important  contradiction  of  the 
fundamental  principle  involved  is  presented  by  the 
Pelagian  movement  (see  Pelagios.  Pelagiai^ism) 
which  arose  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century^ 
The   i^elagians  dcnlod  the  equity  and,  thereforei 
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under  the  government  of  God,  the  possibility  of  the 
involvement  of  one  free  agent  in  the  acts  of  anoth- 
er; they  utterly  denied,  therefore, 
3.  Pelagian  that  men  either  suffer  harm  from 
Oppotition  Adam's  sin  or  profit  by  Christ's 
to  the  merits.  By  their  examples  only,  they 
Doctrine,  said,  can  either  Adam  or  Christ  affect 
us;  and  by  free  imitation  of  them  alone 
can  we  share  in  their  merits  or  demerits.  It  is  not 
apparent  why  Pelagius  permitted  himself  such 
extremity  of  denial.  What  he  had  at  heart  to  assert 
was  the  inadmissibility  by  the  human  subject  of  plen- 
ary ability  of  will  to  do  all  righteousness.  To  safe- 
guard this  he  had  necessarily  to  deny  all  subjective 
injury  to  men  from  Adam's  sin  (and  from  their  own 
sins  too,  for  that  matter),  and  the  need  or  actuality 
of  subjective  grace  for  their  perfecting.  But  there 
was  no  reason  growing  out  of  this  point  of  sight 
why  he  might  not  allow  that  the  guilt  of  Adam's 
sin  had  been  imputed  to  his  posterity,  and  had 
supplied  the  ground  for  the  infliction  upon  them 
of  external  penalties  temporal  or  eternal;  or  that 
the  merits  of  Christ  might  be  imputed  to  his  people 
as  the  meritorious  ground  of  their  relief  from  these 
penalties,  as  well  as  of  tlie  forgiveness  of  their  own 
actual  sins  and  of  their  reception  into  the  favor  of 
God  and  the  heavenly  blessedness.  Later  Pelagian- 
izen  found  this  out;  and  it  became  not  uncommon 
(especially  after  Duns  Scotus'  strong  assertion  of 
the  doctrine  of  '*  immediate  imputation  ")  for  the 
imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  be  exploited  precisely 
in  the  interest  of  denial  or  weakening  of  the  idea 
of  the  derivation  of  inherent  corruption  from  Adam. 
A  very  good  example  of  this  tendency  of  thought 
is  supplied  by  the  Roman  (Catholic  theologian 
Ambrosius  Catharinus,  whose  admirable  speech  to 
this  effect  at  the  Council  of  Trent  is  reported  by 
Father  Paul  {Hist,  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  Eng. 
transl.,  London,  1C7C,  p.  1C5).  Even  Zwingli  was 
not  unaffected  by  it.  Ho  was  inilcod  free  from  thc» 
Pelagianizing  attenuation  of  the  corruption  of  na- 
ture which  is  the  subjective  offect  on  his  posterity  of 
Adam's  sin.  With  him,  '*  original  sin  "  was  both 
extensively  and  intensively  a  total  depravity,  the 
fertile  source  of  all  evil  action.  But  he  looked 
upon  it  rather  as  a  misfortune  than  a  fault,  a  dis- 
ease than  a  sin;  and  he  hung  the  whole  weight  of 
our  ruin  on  our  direct  participation  in  Adam's 
guilt.  As  a  slave  can  beget  only  a  slave,  says  he, 
so  all  the  progeny  of  man  under  the  curse  are 
born  under  the  curse. 

In  sharp  contradiction  to  the  current  tendency  to 

reduce  to  the  vanishing-point  the  subjective  injury 

wrought  by  Adam's  sin  on  his  poster- 

4.  Impor-    ity,  the  churches  gave   themselves  to 

tance       emphasizing  the  depth  of  the  injury 

of  the       and  especially  its  sinfulness.    Even  the 

Doctrine.    Council    of   Trent   acknowledged    the 

transfusion  into  the  entire  human  race 

of  "  sin,  which  is  the  death  of  the  soul."     The 

Protestants,  who,  as  convinced  Augiistinians,  were 

free  from  the  Pelagianizing  bias  of  Rome,  were 

naturally  even  more  strenuous  in  asserting  the  evil 

and  guilt  of  native  depravity.     Accordingly  they 

constantly  remark  that  men's  native  guilt  in  the 

sight  of  God  rests  not  merely  upon  the  imputation 


to  them  of  Adam's  first  sin,  but  also  upon  the  cor- 
ruption which  they  derive  from  him---a  mode  of 
statement  which  meets  us,  indeed,  as  early  as  Peter 
Lombard  ("  Sentences,"  II.,  zxx.)  and  for  the 
same  reason.  The  polemic  turn  given  to  these 
statements  has  been  the  occasion  of  a  renuLrkable 
misapprehension,  as  if  it  were  intended  to  subor- 
dinate the  imputation  of  Adam's  transgression  to 
the  transmission  of  his  corrupted  native  as  the 
source  of  human  guilt.  Precisely  the  contrary  is  the 
fact.  The  imputation  of  Adam's  transgresBion  was 
not  in  dispute;  all  parties  to  the  great  debate  of 
the  age  fully  recognized  it;  and  it  is  treated  there- 
fore as  a  matter  of  course.  Wliat  was  important 
was  to  make  it  clear  that  native  depravity  was  along 
with  it  the  ground  of  our  guilt  before  God.  Thus 
it  was  sought  to  hold  the  balance  true,  and  to  do 
justice  to  both  elements  in  a  complete  doctrine  of 
original  sin.  Meanwhile  the  recovery  of  the  great 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  threw  back  its 
light  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  satisfaction  of  Christ 
which  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Church  since 
Anselm;  and  the  better  understanding  of  this  doc- 
trine, thus  induced,  in  turn  illuminated  the  doctrine 
of  sin,  whose  correlative  it  is.  Thus  it  came  about 
that  in  the  hands  of  the  great  Protestant  leaders 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  of  their  successors, 
the  Protestant  systematizers  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  threefold  doctrine  of  imputation— of 
Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity,  of  the  sins  of  his  people 
to  the  Redeemer,  and  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ 
to  his  people — at  last  came  to  its  rights  as  the  core 
of  the  three  constitutive  doctrines  of  Christianity— 
the  sinfulness  of  the  human  race,  the  satisfaction 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  justification  by  faith.  The  im- 
portance of  the  doctrine  of  imputation  is  that  it  is 
the  hinge  on  which  these  three  great  doctrines  turn, 
and  the  guardian  of  their  purity. 

Of  course  the  Church  was  not  permitted  to  enjoy 
in  quiet  its  new  understanding  of  its  treasures  of 

doctrine.     Radical  opponents  arose  in 

5.  Socinian,  the  Reformation  age  itself,  the  most 

Arminian,    important  of  whom  were  the  Socinians 

and  Ra-     (see  Socinus,  Socinianism).    By  them 

tionalistic    it  was  pronounced  an  inanity  to  speak 

Opposition,  of  the  transference  of  either  merit  or 

demerit  from  one  person  to  another: 
we  can  be  bad  with  another's  badness,  or  good  with 
another's  goodness,  they  said,  as  little  as  we  can 
be  white  with  another's  whiteness.     The  center  of 
the  Socinian  assault  was  upon  the  doctrine  of  the 
satisfaction    of   Christ:     it    is    not    possible,  they 
affirmed,  for  one  person  to  bear  the  punishment 
due  to  another.     But  their  criticism  cut  equally 
deeply  into  the  Protestant  doctrines  of  original  sin 
and  justification  by  faith.     The  influence  of  their 
type  of  thought,  very  great  from  the  first,  increased 
as  time  went  on  and  became  a  factor  of  importance 
both  in  the  Arminian  revolt  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  oentxuy  and  in  the  rationalistic  defec- 
tion a  hundred  years  later.    Neither  the  Anninians 
(e.g.,  Limborch,  Curcellfieus),  nor  the  RationaUsta 
(e.g.,  Wegscheider)  would  hear  of  an  imputation  of 
Adam's  sin,  and  both  attacked  with  aigumenta 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  Sodnians  also  the  im- 
putation of  our  sins  to  Christ  or  of  his  righteous* 
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ness  to  us.  RatioiiEiiiBiii  almost  ate  the  heftrt  out  of 
f  he  Lytheran  Churches  j  and  the  Reformefl  Churches 
were  saved  from  the  same  fate  only  by  the  prompt 
extrusion  of  the  Arminian  party  and  the  strength- 
ening of  their  position  by  eonllict  with  it.  In  par- 
ticular, about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
the  "  covenant ''  or  ''  federal  "  method  of  exhibiting 
the  pkn  of  the  Lord's  dealings  with  men  (see 
CoccEiiTS,  JoHANNBis,  AND  BIS  Schi>ol)  began  to 
find  i^reat  acceptance  among  the  Reformed  Churches. 
There  was  nothing  novel  in  this  mode  of  conceiving 
truth.  The  idea  was  present  to  the  minds  of  the 
Church  Fathers  anci  the  Schoolmen;  and  it  underlay 
Protestant  thought,  both  Lutheran  and  Reformed, 
from  the  Iwginning,  and  in  the  latter  had  come  to 
clear  expression,  first  in  Ursinus.  But  now  it 
quickly  became  dominant  as  the  preferable  manner 
of  conceiving  the  method  of  the  divine  dealing  with 
men.  The  cfifect  was  to  t!irow  into  the  highest 
relief  the  threefold  doctrine  of  imputation,  and  i^ 
make  manifest  as  never  Ijefore  the  dependency  of 
the  great  doctrines  of  sin,  satisfaction,  and  justifica- 
tion upon  it. 

About  the  same  time  a  brilliant  French  professorf 
Joeu^  de  la  Place  (see  Placeus,  Jo8Ua),  of  the 
Reformed  school  at  Saumur^  reduced 
6*  La  Pkce  all  that  could  be  called  the  imputation 
and  Later  of  Adam's  ain  t<>  his  posterity  simply 
Theologians  to  this — that  because  of  the  sin  in- 
and  Schools,  herent  in  us  from  our  origin  we  are 
deserving  of  being  treated  in  the  same 
way  as  if  we  had  committed  that  olTense.  This 
confinement  of  the  elTect  of  Adam's  mn  upon  his 
posterity  to  the  transmission  to  them  of  a  sinful 
disposition — inherent  sin — was  certainly  new  in  the 
history  of  lieformed  thought :  Andre  sis  Rivet  us  (see 
RrniT,  Anore)  had  no  difficulty  in  collecting  a  long 
line  of  **  testimonies  "  from  the  confessions  anfl 
reppesentative  theologiana  explicitly  declaring  that 
men  are  accounted  guilty  in  God^s  sight,  both 
because  of  Adam's  act  of  transgression  imputed  to 
them  and  of  their  own  sinful  disposition  derived 
from  him.  The  conflict  of  views  was  no  doubt 
rendered  sharps* r,  however,  by  the  prevalence  at 
the  time  of  the  ''  Covenant  theology  '*  in  which  the 
immediate  imputation  of  Adam's  transgression  is 
particularly  clearly  emphasised.  Thus  ''  imme- 
diate ''  and  *'  mediate?  *'  imputation  (for  by  the  latter 
name  La  Place  came  subsecjuently  to  call  his  view) 
were  pitted  against  each  other  as  mutually  exclusive 
doctrines:  as  if  the  question  at  issue  were  whether 
man  stood  condemned  in  the  sight  of  God  solely 
on  accoimt  of  his  "adherent  "  sin,  or  solely  on  ac- 
count of  hli  **  inherent "  sin.  The  former  of  these 
doctrities  liad  never  been  held  in  the  Reformed 
Chyrches,  since  Zwingli,  and  the  latter  had  never 
been  held  in  them  before  La  Place.  From  the 
first  both  *^ adherent"  and  "'inherent'*  sin  had 
been  confessed  as  the  double  ground  of  human 
guilt;  and  the  advocates  of  the  **  C^>venant  theol- 
ogy "  were  as  far  as  possible  from  denying  the  guilt 
of  "  inherent  "  sin.  La  Place's  innovation  was  as 
a  matter  of  course  condemned  by  the  Reformed 
world »  formally  at  the  Synod  of  Charenton  (1644-45) 
and  in  the  Helvetic  Consensus  (1675)  and  by  argu- 
ment at  the  hands  of   the   leading  theologians — - 


Rivetus.  Turretin,  Marosius,  Driessen,  Ley  decker, 
and  Marck-  But  the  tendencies  of  the  time  were 
in  its  favor  and  it  made  its  way.  It  was  adopted 
by  theologians  like  Wyttenbach,  Endemann,  Stap- 
fer,  Roell^  Vitringa,  Venema;  aod  after  a  while  it 
found  its  way  through  Britain  to  America,  where 
it  has  had  an  interesting  history — forming  one  of 
the  stages  through  wliich  the  New  England  Theol- 
ogy (*1  V,)  passed  on  its  way  to  its  ultimate  denial 
of  the  quality  of  sin  involving  guilt  to  anything 
but  the  voluntary  acts  of  a  free  agent;  and  finally 
becoming  one  of  the  characteristic  tenet^s  of  the 
so-called  '*  New  School  Theology  ''  of  the  Presby- 
terian Churches.  Thus  it  has  come  about  that  there 
has  been  much  debate  in  America  upon  "  imputa- 
tion,-* in  the  sense  of  the  imputation  of  Adam*s  sin, 
and  diverse  type^s  of  theology  have  been  framed, 
especially  among  the  Congregationalists  and  Pres- 
byterians, centering  in  differences  of  conception  of 
this  doctrine.  Among  the  Presbyterians,  for  exam- 
ple, four  such  types  are  well  marked,  each  of  which 
has  been  taught  by  theologians  of  distinction. 
These  are  (1)  the  "  Federalistic,"  characterised  by 
its  adherence  to  the  doctrine  of  "  immediate  im- 
putation," represented,  for  example,  by  Dr.  Charles 
Hodge;  (2)  the  "  New  School/''  characterized  by 
its  adherence  to  the  doctrine  of  '^  mediate  imputa- 
tion/' represented,  for  example,  by  Dr.  Henry  B. 
Smith;  (3)  the  "  Realistic/'  which  teaches  that  all 
mankind  were  present  in  Adam  as  generic  humanity, 
and  sinned  in  him,  and  are  therefore  guilty  of  his 
and  their  common  sin,  represented,  for  example,  by 
Dr.  W.  G.  T.  Shedd;  and  (4)  one  which  may  be 
called  the  **  Agnostic,**  characterized  by  an  attempt 
to  accept  the  fact  of  the  transmission  of  both  guilt 
and  depravity  from  Adam  without  framing  a  theory 
of  the  mode  of  their  transmission  or  of  their  rela- 
tions one  to  the  other,  represented,  for  example,  by 
Dr.  R.  W.  Landis.  See  Adam;  Atoneiibnt; 
Justification;  Redemption;  Satisfaction;  Sin. 
Benjamin  B.  Warfield. 

HiBLiooaAPBT:  The  titemture  of  the  subject  i»  itie  litcrftturr 
of  OatatNAt'  Sit*.  Atonement,  and  JuBrrmcATioN  (qq.v.). 
8pcciaJ  treatment  id  UHiM&lly  171  ven  nlttQ  m  the  eystcma  of 
doctrinai  tbeology*  especiAlly  of  the  GalviniMtio  typ«. 
Catisult:  A.  Revetua,  Opera,  iii.  70S  sqq.,  Rotterdaja, 
1560;  E.  Rue»du,  GeacMchU  und  Kritik  der  kirchlichm 
L^hrevom  SUnd^fnfaU,  Leyden^  1801;  C.  Eodge,  Theoloffieal 
Etaaya.  pp.  128-217,  New  York.  184^;  A.  Bchwviier. 
Di0  protesiantiAchen  Ceniraidogmen,  Zurich,  1854-fi«;  W 
CuBDisLghAm,  The  Rtfurmtra  and  the  Theoioou  tif  the  Bafor- 
maiion,  pp.  371  (H]q.,  Edinburgh,  1S66;  J.  Buobanail»  Th€ 
Dortrine  of  Juatification,  pp.  279,  321-323.  334.  337,  ib., 
1867;  G.  P.  Fjih^r.  in  the  Nfvf  Englander,  July,  1B(J8; 
J.  Miiller,  The  Chriatian  Doctrine  of  Sin.  iL  342  ixjq.,  Edin- 
burgh, 1868;  T.  J.  CmwCord,  D*tctrin0  of  Hoty  Scripture 
R4$pectino  the  Atonement,  pp.  181-183.  424,  ib..  1871; 
R.  W.  Landis,  The  Doctrine  of  Oriffinat  Sin  aa  keeeived 
and  Taught  bv  the  Chwchea,  Riphmond,  1884;  W.  G.  T. 
Sh«dd,  Dogmatic  Theology,  u.  29,  42,  67-63,  192-194, 
New  York.  1888;  H.  B.  Smith,  Syatem  ofChrieHan  Theol- 
0Oy,  ©d.  W.  8.  KajT.  pp.  283-323.  ib..  1890;  R.  V.  Foster, 
SyetemaHc  Theologu,  PP.  408-413.  NftAhviile,  1898;  W.  A. 
Brown.  Christian  Theoiooif  in  OvUine,  pp.  28fi,  290-291, 
311^362^  New  York,  1906. 

IKCAPACITY:  The  state  of  being  unqualified  to 
receive  holy  orders.  It  exista  in  the  case  of  unbap- 
tized  persons  and  women.  Aa  to  the  former,  it  is 
obvious  that  a  person  who  is  to  hold  ftn  eceleaiastical 
nfRre  must  be  a  member  of  the  Church,  and  thia 
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membership  is  gained  only  by  baptkm.  The  canon 
law  provides  in  &  nurober  of  plaoes  that  if  a  prieflt 
m  found  not  to  have  been  baptiied,  ho  must  reeeive 
that  fiacnunent  and  then  be  reordalned.  The  in- 
capacity of  women  haa  never  been  questioned  in 
the  Church,  According  to  I  Tini,  ii,  12;  I  Cor. 
xiv,  34,  35,  they  are  not  to  teach,  and  Tertulllan 
iDe  mj^.  vd.^  viii.)  expressea  the  prohibition  of 
any  official  acts  by  them  in  the  moat  absolute  terms. 
The  Council  of  Laodioea  (372)  forbids  their  ordina- 
tion aa  prei^ifterfB  ividum)^  and  the  first  Council  of 
Niciea  (325),  with  sevenii  others,  as  rfiacofwr  or 
diaconissiE.  (O.  MEJ^nf.) 

Btiit.ioaitAFiTT:  Binehuii,  Oriffinm,  XTV.,  bt.  &. 

IHC AltnATIOll*    See  CHRiaroLOOT  XI.p  )  2;  and 

ViHGLV   BfRTH. 

mCE,  WILLIAM:  Church  of  England;  b,  in 
London  June  7j  14*25.  He  waa  educated  at  King's 
CoUege,  London,  and  Lincohi  College,  Oxford  (B.A., 
1846)  r  was  ordered  deacon  in  1849  and  ordained 
priest  in  1862.  He  was  fellow  and  tutor  of  Exeter 
GoUege,  Oxford  (1847-78),  and  subrector  (1857-78). 
He  became  regiua  professor  of  divinity  and  canon 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  1B78,  and  subdean 
in  190 L  He  was  likewise  junior  proctor  of  the  Uni- 
versity, 1856-57,  Whitehall  preacher,  1860-62,  and 
chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Oxford,  1871-89. 
Among  his  publieations  special  mention  may  be 
made  of  S&me  A^pecU  of  ChrMan  Tntih  (Lon- 
don^  1862);  Religion  in  the  Univermi^  of  Ozford 
(1874);  The  Pasl  Hieiory  and  Preierd  I>uJtieM  e/  tht 
FacuUy  qf  The&h^  in  Oxford  (Oxford,  1878);  and 
L^UtT  on  ike  Dedartdion  of  the  EngHeh  Church  Union 
(1900). 

mCEHSE. 

L  Pre-CbrivtiBQ  UiMi«p.  ThelUtu*!  of  Tii«iti«(|  5). 
UnhrtrH^lity  of  Itft    Em-    IL  In  tbe  Cbrietiaii  Church. 

pluyment  (j  I),  In     the    Patristk    Period 

Tbc  Hebrew  Altar  of  In-  (f  1). 

aanm  (}  2).  In    the    Roimui    Cathnlic 

Tbc  Mnt^rlAlff  t|  3).  Church  (|  3). 

^ynibolJAm  {|  4).  Ritual  of  Incenne  (|  3), 

L  Pre-Chrifitian  Usage:  The  Orientals,  from  time 

imme morbid  had  an  exiraordmary  predilection  for 

fragrant  spices,  particularly  for  such 

I,  Dniver-  aroma tica  as  exhale  an  agreeable  odor 
iality  of  when  consumed  on  coals.  Not  only  in 
Its  Em-    connection  with  worship,  but  also  in 

plojcnenU  p  ri vat^e  life,  large  outlay  was  bestowed 
upon  perfnunery  and  inocnse.  Thifl  m 
espeeially  true  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  (cf,  Plu- 
tarch, De  hitit,  Ixxx.  -Ixxjcl),  who  could  not  conceive 
even  the  subterraneiin  world  without  such  enjoy- 
ment. It  was  a  mark  of  honor,  among  Oriental 
nations^  to  sprinkle  incense  over  persons  or  guests 
of  hij^jb  eslaie— ^a  practice  j^till  current  in  contem- 
porary Egypt.  (V>nflera  were  carrieiJ  before  those 
commanders  or  princes  whom  they  d^'sired  to  honur, 
or  w*erc  set  up  in  the  atn^ets  ihrough  which  they 
passed  (cf,  Qviintua  Curt  ins  Rufus,  De  rrbtis  ^e#fi« 
Ak^Eandri,  V.,  i.  20,  VOL.  ix.  23;  Herodian,  Hiit- 
imia ,  I V . ,  vi  i  i  19,  and  x  i .  3) ,  The  ancient  I  sraelites 
appeared  equnlly  fond  of  sweet  savors  (Prov.  3cxvii» 
9)*  RooniK^  clothbg,  stuffs  of  all  kinds,  were  gar- 
rtisbed  with  npiceji  aiid  incense  on  oeeasions  of 
festivity  {Ps.  xlv*  8;    Cant.  iii.  6;    Prov,  vii.  17). 


In  the  sphere  of  worship,  as  well,  incense  was  from 
early  times  a  demonstration  of  honor  in  relation 
to  the  deity,  so  employed  in  Western  Asia  among 
the  Babylonians,  Syrians,  Pheniciana  and  Canaan- 
It^,  From  Asia,  in  turn,  the  practise  passed  over 
to  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  was  prominent  in  tbe 
Yoluptuoua  rites  in  honor  of  goddesses.  In  tbe 
Bible  the  use  of  inoense  in  ceremonial  is  ftequent. 
Indeed  the  ofFering  of  sacri6ce  sometimes  takes  tbe 
form  of  expression  commonly  used  for  incsensc,  the 
idea  being  that  sacrifice  is  productive  of  sweet  sa^-of 
before  God-  Just  as  in  Israel  it  was  prescribed, 
with  reference  to  many  a  eaerifiee,  to  salt  it  with 
inoense,  the  same,  beyond  all  doubt,  was  also  fie- 
quently  the  case  with  the  heathen  offerings^  whervof 
the  Bible  speaks  (cf.  the  "  strange  inoense/'  £x. 
xxx.  9,  in  contrast  with  Israel's  worship).  Tbe 
modem  theory  that  the  offering  of  inoense  came 
into  the  Israelite  worship  from  abroad  only  shortly 
before  Jeremiah ^s  day  is  neither  demonstrable  nor 
inherently  probable.  From  the  I'ery  fact  that  in 
larael'i  pristine  antiquity,  no  less  than  in  Babylonis 
and  E^pt,  there  prevailed  the  intention  of  pro- 
ducing, along  with  tbe  sacrifice,  a  "  sweet^-amelling 
savor'"  for  the  deity  (Gen.  viiL  21;  cf.  Deul, 
xxxiii.  10),  it  becomes  a  matter  of  course  that  fra- 
grant woods  and  aromatlcs  were  employad.  Indeed 
by  the  very  burning  of  the  firet^fruits  and  of  other 
vegetable  substances,  desire  for  sweet  savor  wi* 
implied.  If  it  is  therefore  probable  from  the  out- 
set that  the  Hebrews  contemplated  the  burning 
of  fragrant  subetanoes  in  the  eancttiary,  the  ai- 
lenoe  of  the  Prophets  (but  cf.  Esek.  Ksm.  41) 
does  not  invalidate  the  P^nt&teuehal  evidences  d 
the  offering  of  inoense  from  the  time  of  Moses 
(Lev.  X.  1  aqq.,  xvi.  13;  Num.  ivi.).  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  easUy  conceivable  that  tbe  noaterial  for 
inoense  could  be,  and  was,  re&ned  in  the  course  of 
time  by  employing  exotic  spices  {Jer.  vi.  20;  Tsa. 
l^.  6).  The  offering  of  incense  had  a  symbolic 
significance.  Usually  a  sj^nbol  of  prayer  is  dis- 
eemcd  therein,  and  not  unreasonably  (Ps^.  csli.  2>. 
The  ascending  cloud  of  incenise  was  a  symbol  of  the 
prayer  with  which  the  congregation  accompanied 
the  rite  (Luke  i.  S-IO)*  A  further  symbol bm  m- 
volved  is  the  transfer  to  the  deity  of  the  noblest 
and  best  the  earth  has  to  give.  According  to  Lev. 
■Kvl.  13,  there  is  an  ejcpia lory  signification  attack?!! 
to  the  obbtion  of  incen.^.  What  is  for  sinful  man 
the  deadly  majesty  of  God  becomes  veiled  over  by 
this  manner  of  offering. 

The  altar  of  inceas*?^  described  as  furniture  of  tJvc 

tabernacle  (Ex,  xxx.  1-10,  xxxvit*  25),  was  a  cubii 

in  length  and  a  cubit  iti  breadth,  two 

3.  The      cubitus  in  height^  of  acacia  wood  owr- 

Hebrew     laid  with  gold,  whence  it  is  calleil  the 

Altar  of     golden  altar  (Ex.  xxxix.  3S).    Like  tb; 

Incense,  altar  for  burnt  sacrifice^  it  wns  pn> 
vided  with  horns ^  projecting  from  tbe 
four  comers.  Half-way  between  top  and  base  it 
was  decorated  with  a  "  crown  round  about/'  the 
same  a.*i  in  case  of  the  ark  and  showbread  table. 
Handles,  or  *"  staves,"  likewise  of  acucia  wood  and 
overlaid  with  gold,  were  inserted  through  goldpti 
rings,  two  on  each  side,  below  the  "  erown/'  Above 
the  altar,  a  "  roof  "  was  adjtisted;    that  is,  a  flnt 


surface  in  the  style  of  Oriental  roofs.  This  altar 
Blood  m  the  miildle  of  the  sanctuary,  and,  further- 
more, immediately  before  the  curtain  of  I  he  Holy 
of  Holies.  Buret  offeriugs,  meal  offerings,  and  drink 
offerings  wore  to  stay  far  from  it;  oidy  incense  was 
to  burn  thereon;  save  tliat  by  way  of  expiation  ihe 
horns  were  to  Ix*  stained  by  the  high  prie.st  with 
blood  on  the  day  of  atonement,  and  on  other  occa- 
sions the  b!ood  of  sin  olTerings  wtis  thus  appUed 
(Lev,  iv.  7).  A  matter  that  strikes  attention  is 
the  late  context  of  the  passage  Ex.  xxx»  1  aqq., 
while  the  appointment  of  the  altar  of  incense  was 
to  be  expected  in  the  earlier  context  of  oliapter  xxvi., 
where  the  Samaritan  copy  inserts  it  (xxvi.  34). 
Wellhausen,  followed  by  most  of  the  moderns, 
aifinns  that  the  era  of  the  priest  code  was  not 
acquainted  with  an  altar  of  incense?  the  p&asage  in 
question  being  of  later  origin  than  the  remainder 
of  the  deacription  of  the  tabernacle.  The  explana- 
tion for  thiii  context  of  the  altar  of  incense  in  Ex. 
XXX.  (again  in  xxxvii.)  is  not  t^  be  gK^en  conclusi^'ely. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  in  the  early  age  they  pjer- 
forraed  the  incensing  merely  with  inoense  pans  or 
censers,  and  that  only  in  the  course  of  time  was 
there  an  altar  set  up  for  that  purpose  expressly. 
But  the  erection  of  nn  incense  altar  in  Solomon's 
temple  ought  not  to  be  doubted,  since  frequent 
mention  occurs  (e.g.,  I  Kings  vi.  22,  vii.  48,  ix,  25). 
The  dimensions  are  not  reporte<lt  although  by  anal' 
ogy  they  w*ere  possibly  greater  than  in  the  taber- 
nacle. In  like  manner,  this  adjunct,  being  an  in- 
alienable factor  in  the  worship  of  Yah  wo  h  aa 
regulated  by  Moses,  could  not  have  been  wanting 
in  the  temples  of  Zerubbabel  and  Herod.  According 
to  the  tejstimony  of  I  Maec.  i.  21,  iv.  49,  this  golden 
altar  was  carried  oEI  by  Atitiochus  Epiphanes,  along 
with  the  other  utensils  of  the  Banctuary,  though 
reconstructed  anew  by  Judas  Maccabeus,  on  the 
occasion  of  reded icating  the  Temple,  Josephus, 
again,  was  ac^jnaintcd  with  this  jewel  of  the  sanc- 
tuary (War,  v.,  v.  5).  Similar  evidence  is  gained 
from  Heb.  ix.  4,  which  attests  the  actual  presence; 
of  this  altar  in  the  last  age  of  the  temple.  In  the 
face  of  such  weighty  evidence,  it  is  of  little  signif- 
icance that  Joseph  us,  who  knew  ttiat  altar  so  well, 
does  not  e^cpressly  mention  the  altar  of  incense  in 
connection  with  Pompey's  visit  to  the  temple 
{AtU,  XI v.,  iv,  4-  TFar,  I.,  vii.  6),  but  dwells  on 
the  golden  censers  and  the  great  quantity  of  incense. 
The  absence  of  any  picture  of  the  altar  on  the  Arch 
of  Titns  and  in  the  description  by  Josephus  (B'rir, 
VII.,  V,  5)  is  probably  to  be  ex|jlained  by  the 
supposition  that  it  had  perished  in  the  conflagration. 
It  is  obvious  tliat  the  material  for  the  ceremonial 
incense  consisted  of  fragrant  substances.    The  kuIk 

stance  most  frequently  employed  was 

3.  The       frankincense    (q.v,),   a    resin    (etymo- 

Materials.    logically,  of  a  whitish  sort;  cf.  Pliny, 

Hist,  rmi,  xii,  14),  which  the  Hebrews 
obtained  from  southern  Arabia  (from  Sheba,  ac- 
cording to  Jer,  xi.  20;  Isa,  Ix,  6).  For  the  inner 
sanctuary  there  is  prescribed  a  special  composition 
of  fragrant  spices  (Ex.  xxx,  34-38).  Just  as  the 
Egyptians  had  a  prescription  for  ceremonial  «se 
compounded  of  from  ten  to  thirty-six  ingredients 
(Plutarchj  De  hUkj  Ixxxi.,  enumerates  sixteen  sub- 


stances), so  In  the  tabernacle  and  in  the  temple  an 
exclusive  composition  of  four  ingredients  in  equal 
parts  was  to  be  employed — and  this  might  not  be 
prepared  for  profane  uses.  The  three  aromaf  ics 
that  were  to  supplement  frankincense  are  named: 
(1)  mUaphf  "  stacte,"  an  exuding  gum,  according  to 
some  authorities,  of  the  myrrh  shrub  (elsewhere 
expressed  by  the  Heb.  mor;  verse  23),  according  to 
others,  of  the  storax;  (2)  shekeldh,  ''*'  incense  nail,** 
''  sea  clove/'  the  shell  of  a  mussel,  strongly  pungent 
under  combustion;  (3)  helbenak,  Lat,  gaibanum, 
"  heart  resin /^abun^lant  in  S)rria»  which  whL^n  alone 
emits  an  unpleasant  smell,  but,  when  duly  pro- 
portioned with  other  ingredients,  contributes  to 
the  potency  and  ejthilarating  effect  of  the  aroma. 
These  substances  w^ere  to  be  mingled  "  after  the 
art  of  the  perfumer  "  [after  the  manner  of  the  oint^ 
ment  mixer],  and  salted  (cf.  Lev,  ii.  13),  the  same 
as  was  prescribed  for  the  ceremonial  ofTerings: 
hence,  too,  they  would  be  crushed  or  pidverized. 
Later  Jewish  observance  did  not  confine  itself  to 
the  four  substances  here  mentioned,  but  added 
seven  other  aromatic^  (cf.  Kerithoth  G*^;  Maimon- 
idcB, Hilkoth  kelt"  hammikdash ^  ii.  1-5),  Of  the  four 
specified  ingredients,  there  were  to  be  taken,  accord- 
ing to  the  rabbis,  70  pounds  each.  However,  368 
pounds  ap|>ear  to  lujve  been  ust^d  for  the  yearly 
requirement.  Tho  resiilue  may  have  been  com- 
posed of  the  acoessory  substances  intermixed  in 
smaller  portions.  The  seven  additional  aromatics 
are  as  follows:  myrrh  (Ex,  xxx.  23;  (-ant,  iii.  6), 
cassia  (Ex.  xxx,  24;  Ps,  xlv,  8;  Ezek.  xxvii.  19), 
spikenard  (Cant.  i.  12;  cf.  John  xii,  3),  mffron 
(Cant,  iv,  14),  costus,  C4iktmns  (Ex.  xxx,  23),  and 
cinnamon  (Ex.  xxx,  23;  Cant,  iv,  14),  Thus  ten* 
or  more  usually  eleven,  aromatics  were  enumerated, 
according  as  frankincense  was  or  was  not  included 
among  them.  Josephus  (War,  V.,  v.  5)  speaks  even 
of  thirteen  perfumes  which  w^ent  up  from  r  hi?  altar 
of  incense,  but  tins  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
still  other  aromatics  were  intermingled  with  the 
compound.  Quantity  and  component  proportions 
are  more  specihcally  defined  by  the  Talmud. 

The    four   statutory   ingredients    of    the   sacreil 
incense    have    been    interpreted    in    a    variety    of 

symbolic  ways.  Philo  gives  a  ca«imo- 
4.  Sym-  logical  turn  to  the  number  four,  etacte 
boliEin.      having  reference  to  water,  sea  clove 

to  the  earth,  heart  resin  to  the  air, 
frankincense  to  fire  (Quts  rernm  div.  ficres,  p.  397), 
Josephus  says  that  the  thirteen  kinds  of  odors,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  sea,  the  inhabited  arid  uninhabited 
earth,  denote  tliat  all  h  God's,  and  all  is  designed 
for  him.  In  connection  with  the  sjTnl>olicaI  ideo* 
tity  of  incense  and  prayer,  some  have  sought  to 
correlate  the  four  kinds  of  material  for  incense  with 
tlie  four  categories  of  Christian  prayer  (praise, 
tlmnksgiving,  petition,  and  intercession;  cf.  I  Tim, 
ii.  1);  or  with  the  four  emotional  attributes  indis- 
pensable to  prayer  (faith,  humility,  love,  hope). 
All  this  is  conjecture,  and  only  this  is  certain,  that 
there  waa  contemplated  an  ascension  of  tbe  mys- 
terious aroma  within  the  holy  abode,  and  that  the 
drnwing  near  to  God  is  also  to  be  prefigured  by 
ennobling  and  enrichmeut  of  the  elements  of 
worship. 


Incense    ^      ,   . 
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In  the  ritual  for  inoeiiBe,  the  effusions  of  incense 
that  were  combined  with  the  meal  ofiferings,  where 
the  frankincense  was  put  over  the  same 
5.  The  on  the  sacrificial  altar,  are  to  be  dis- 
Ritual  of  tinguished  from  the  separate  oblations 
Incense,  of  incense,  which  took  place  only 
within  the  second  enclosure.  More 
particular  procedure  with  the  incense  is  not  nv 
ported.  The  directions  are  equally  brief  in  respect 
to  incense  in  the  sanctuary  (Ex.  xxx.  7  sqq.); 
morning  and  evening,  as  the  priest  "  dresseth  the 
lamps/'  and  when  he  **  lighteth  "  them,  he  shall 
also  kindle  the  perpetual  incense  offering.  More 
detailed  regulations,  in  so  far,  at  least,  as  they  apply 
to  the  ritual  of  Herod's  temple,  are  furnished  by  the 
Muihnah  Tamidh.  iii.  6,  vi.  1-3;  cf.  Maimonides, 
Ycuih  hachcLsaka,  iii.  1-9.  As  early  as  the  Torah,  two 
utensils  are  mentioned  which  were  used  in  offering 
incense:  (1)  the  firepan  (Ex.  xxvii.  3,  xxxviii.  3; 
Num.  xvi.  6-7),  whereon  the  hot  coals  lay.  The 
incense  was  poured  upon  these  out  of  (2)  a  bowl 
fitted  with  a  handle,  the  golden  incense  spoon 
(Ex.  XXV.  29;  Num.  vii.  84,  86).  By  means  of 
this  firepan,  or  of  the  censer  (Ezek.  viii.  11;  II 
Chron.  xxvi.  19),  which  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  essentially  different  from  the  firepan,  incense 
could  be  offered  without  an  altar;  and  this  was 
always  the  case  in  the  Holy  of  Holies.  Here  the  high 
priest  entered  on  the  day  of  atonement,  with  the 
pan  of  coals  in  his  right  hand  and  the  vessel  of 
aromatics  in  his  left  hand;  he  placed  the  former 
vessel  down  and  from  the  latter  took  incense  and 
placed  it  upon  the  firepan.  If,  however,  as  on 
occasion  of  the  daily  morning  and  evening  offering 
of  incense,  the  oblation  was  performed  on  the  inner 
altar,  then  a  priest,  at  least  according  to  later 
observance,  first  carried  the  basin  full  of  hot  coals 
into  the  sanctuary  and  poured  it  over  the  altar  of 
incense;  whereupon  a  second  priest  brought  in  the 
aromatics  in  the  incense  ladle,  and  completed  the 
solemn  offering  as  he  spread  the  spices  over  the 
coals  and  uttered  his  prayer  therewith.  The  quan- 
titative portion  to  be  offered  every  morning  and 
evening  is  prescribed  in  the  Talmud  as  half  a  pound. 
The  service  of  offering  incense  alternated,  as  deter- 
mined by  lot,  among  the  officiating  priests  (Lev. 
i.  8  sqq.).  In  course  of  time  the  two  daily  offerings 
of  incense  coincided  with  the  two  daily  burnt  offer- 
ings, and  marked,  conjointly  with  these,  the  hour 
of  morning  and  evening  prayer  for  the  whole  con- 
gregation, when  many  frequented  the  temple. 
As  the  ceremonial  of  incense  Ixjgan,  both  priest  and 
people  were  admonished  to  solemn  stillness  and 
devout  prayer  by  the  sound  of  small  belb. 

C.  VON  Orelli. 

n.  In  the  Christian  Church :  Notwithstanding  the 

important  r61e  assigned  to  incense  in  the  Jewish 

ritual,  and  the  mention  in  Rev.  viii. 

I.  In  the    3,  4  of  one  of  the  symbolical  meanings 

Patristic     attached  to  the  same,  there  is  no  satis- 

Poriod.     factory  evidence  of  the  use  of  incense 

in  the  Christian  Church  during  the 

first  three  centuries.    Indeed,  the  early  Apologists 

are  emphatic  in  disclaiming  its  use.     Thus,  Ter- 

tullian    (Apol.    xlii.,    cf.    xxx.)    declares   formally: 

**  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  incense,"  and  Athen- 


agoras  ("  Plea  for  the  Christians, "  xlii.,  in  ANF,  ii. 
134-135)  explains  that  the  God  of  the  Christians, 
being  himself  the  most  exquisite  of  all  aromas,  has 
no  need  of  incense.  It  is  plain  from  the  oontezt 
of  these  and  other  passages  that  the  opposition  of 
the  early  Christians  to  incense  rested  chiefly,  if  not 
solely,  on  the  fact  that  its  use  was  identified  with  the 
religious  ceremonies  of  the  pagans,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  for  a  Christian  to  bum  incense  before 
an  idol  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  marks  of 
apostasy.  It  appears  that  the  earliest  extant 
references  to  the  use  of  incense  in  the  Christian 
liturgy  occur  in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  (canons 
3,  4)  where,  among  the  objects  declared  necessary 
for  the  offering  of  the  sacrifice,  mention  is  made 
of  the  thumtama,  and  in  the  work  of  the  Pseudo- 
Dionysius  (De  hierarch.  eccl.,  iii.-iv.),  where  it  is 
stated  that  every  offering  of  the  sacrifice  should  be 
preceded  by  the  ceremony  of  thurification.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  custom  began  to 
prevail  in  the  Christian  Church  from  the  fourth 
century  onward.  The  Oriental  hturgies  of  Basil 
and  Chrysostom  and  others  speak  of  incensing  the 
elements  or  oblata  of  the  Eucharistic  service;  as  to 
the  West,  the  use  of  incense  in  the  ceremonies  of 
the  mass  seems  to  have  originated  in  the  churches 
of  Gaul. 

The  Roman  ritual  regulates  in  greater  detail  the 
litiugical  use  of  incense,  specifying  the  formula  of 
words  that  should  accompany  each  of 
2.  In  the  the  various  thurifications.  The  earli- 
Roman  est  usage  seems  to  have  been  connected 
Catholic  with  the  ceremonies  of  the  mass,  but 
Church,  it  was  later  extended  to  other  religious 
functions,  such  as  ecclesiastical  bene- 
dictions and  consecrations,  funeral  rites,  and  Utur- 
gical  processions  in  which  the  thurifers  walk  at  the 
head,  preceding  the  cross-bearer.  In  the  liturgical 
works  of  the  Middle  Ages  mention  is  made  of 
several  kinds  of  vessels  connected  with  the  keeping 
and  use  of  incense:  e.g.  the  thurarium  or  tncensa- 
rium,  denoting  a  box  or  chest  of  variable  pattern 
and  dimension  in  which  the  different  kinds  of 
incense  were  kept;  the  thymiatoriumy  a  large  recep- 
tacle placed  near  the  altar,  and  which  diffused  in 
all  directions  the  odor  of  the  incense  burned  therein; 
and  the  thuribulum,  or  thurible  proper,  a  portable 
vessel  suspended  by  small  chains  and  thus  capable 
of  being  swung.  Thuribles  vary  in  design,  and  are 
often  objects  of  great  art,  being  exquisitely  chiseled 
and  set  with  precious  stones.  Besides  the  practical 
utility  of  incense  to  counteract  the  disagreeable 
odors  incidental  to  large  and  confined  gatherings 
of  people — a  purpose  which  had  probably  some- 
thing to  do  with  its  introduction  into  the  liturgical 
services — it  has  several  symbolical  significations. 
Thus,  according  to  Bellarmine  {De  missay  ii.  15), 
it  symbolizes  (1)  the  **  sweet  savor  of  the  knowledge 
of  Christ  "  (II  Cor.  ii.  14  sqq.);  (2)  the  prayers  of 
the  samts  (Rev.  viii.  3,  4);  (3)  the  majesty  of  God 
veiled  by  the  clouds.  Others  see  in  the  consump- 
tion by  fire  of  the  incense  before  the  Lord  a  symbol 
of  the  completeness  and  generosity  with  which 
Christians  should  consecrate  and  devote  them- 
selves to  God  and  his  service. 

In    liturgical    functions    the    celebrant    always 
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blesses  the  iuoerise  when  putting  it  into  the  thuribk\ 
exoept  on  Good  Friday  and  when  he  la  about  to 

I  incense   exclusively    the    blessed    sac- 

3.  Ritual  rament.  Three  blessings  of  the  incense 
of  Incense*  occur  during  the  ceremonies  of  the 
solemn  mass:  (1)  before  the  introit; 
(2)  before  the  chanting  of  the  Gospel;  (3)  after  the 
offertory.  In  the  service  for  the  dead  this  bust  is 
the  only  one,  ^\llen  the  liturgical  oflie^  is  solenndy 
chanted,  incen.se  is  blessed  in  kuds  at  (he  Berte- 
didus,  and  in  vespers  at  the  Maj^mficat,  and  in  each 
case  the  altjir  is  incensed  and  aftorvvartl  llie  ct-le- 
brartt  and  the  other  officiating  ministers.  The  in- 
cenaing  of  persons  occurs  three  times  during  the 
solemn  high  maas:  (1)  the  celebrant  is  incensed 
by  the  deacon  after  the  tntroitj  (2)  the  same  after 
the  chanting  of  the  Gospel;  (3)  after  the  offertory 
the  dea-con  incenses  the  celebrant,  then,  in  order  of 
dignity,  the  prekites  and  other  members  of  the 
clergy  occupjing  places  in  the  gwincttmry,  and  finally 
the  subdeacon^  after  which  one  of  the  hiferior 
minLsters  incenses  in  glfibo  the  congregation  of  the 
faithful.  The  num!>er  of  swings  of  the  thurible  is 
regulated  by  the  ritual  with  reference  to  the  greater 
or  less  canonical  dignity  of  the  persoiis  or  things 
incensed.  Thus,  e.g.,  three  swings  are  prescribed 
for  the  blessed  sacrament  exposed,  and  for  the 
cross  on  the  altar;  also  for  the  celebrant,  cardinals 
or  bishops  present  in  the  sanctuary.  Two  strokes 
are  allotted  to  lesser  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  and 
to  sacred  relics  exposed  on  the  altar,  wdiile  the 
ordinary  priest  prti^nt  in  the  sanctuary  receives 
but  one.  All  |K*rsons  incc^nse^l  must  be  standing. 
For  further  particulars  in  this  connection  see  the 
Rituale  Romanum  and  the  Ccremoniale  Episcapurum 
(1,  I.,  xxiii.  n.  3  et  passim). 
I  James  F.  Driscolu 

■  During  the  last  half  century  the  use  of  incense 
has  been  to  some  extent  restored  in  the  Anglican 
communion,  where  it  caused  a  violent  and  acri- 
monious controversy.  The  Catholic  ApostoUc 
('hurch  also  employs  it  (see  this  work,  ii,  459). 

DiBUOORAi*ifT:  On  L:  The  eiirllcr  literature  in  Riv^n  in 
Hauck-Herftog,  RE,  xvi.  404.  ConsuJt  thci  com  merit  arics 
ii»a«ee  dted  in  the  text;  J.  Welituiue«ti,  Pro^ 
pp.  64  »q<i.,  Berlin,  1895;  Benxkiger,  Archdoloffit, 
ii-i02,  444-445;  N»wack^  Arch6ologu,  ii.  245-247; 
467-64*;  £fi,  ii.  2165-2109;  JE.  vi.5»]S-67l.  OnlL: 
Orig^ie*.  VIIL,  vi,  21:  C  dv  Vert,  Explimliun 
dea  ehrimoni*a  de  VigliMe,  \v.  52  sqQ.,  Paris,  1713; 
P.  Lebrun,  BTplitalum  .  .  ,  de  la  meMe,  L  146  sqq.,  ib,» 
1726;  N.  S.  B«ngkr,  Diciionnaire  ds  tht'ohoi^,  iL  422  »qq.. 
Beun^n.  1830;  Bultim^jTe  CtT<mcniai,  Philaclelphm.  1804; 
MijCne,  EncyclopMie  thiolo^jut>.  1  »er.,  iv.  1166  sqq.; 
DC  A.  i.  830-S31;    Licht«nbcrgcr,  ESR.  iv,  415-416. 

INCEST:  Sexual  intercourse  between  those  who 
kte  allied  by  ties  of  consanguinity  or  affmity. 
Canon  Uiw  followed  in  this  field  in  the  track  of  the 
Roman  law,  though  with  various  modifications. 
With  the  Mosaic  law  in  mind,  a  distinction  was 
made  between  ifwesiua  juris  dimnt,  the  violation  of 
the  prohibitions  (X)ntained  in  Lev.  xviii.  and  xx., 
UKi  incewiua  juris  humanit  the  violation  of  other 
tmwt  on  tbe  subject.  Another  distinction  is  made 
between  inceMu*  rimplex  and  qualificatu9  or  con- 
fundus^  the  latter  being  where  it  is  complicated 
by  the  addition  of  some  other  crime,  such  as  adul- 
tery   or    bigamy »      Punishments    for    this    oITease 


became  more  severe  under  the  later  Roman  im- 
perial law  (Cod.  Thcod.  iii.  12;  Cod.  Justin,  v.  5), 
Section  xii.  of  Justinian's  NoveUrn  prescribes  that 
both  men  and  women  gtulty  of  it  shall  forfeit  their 
property,  and  those  of  a  14gher  station  shall  be 
banished.  The  specific  cases  became  more  numer- 
ous under  the  canon  kw,  which  treated  affinity  on 
the  same  footing  with  consanguinity,  and  even 
regarded  the  spiritual  aHinity  contracted  by  joint 
sponsorship  in  baptism  as  an  impediment  to 
marriage.  Special  attention  was  paid  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  ilowsaic  kw,  as  by  the  third  Syno<i 
of  Arlej?  (538),  the  Synod  of  Tours  (557).  and  in 
numerous  passages  of  the  Fseudo-Isidorian  Decre- 
tals. In  all  these  pkces  inoeatuoua  offenders  are 
treated  as  personw  infameB^  who  lose  their  civil 
rights  and  must  undergo  penance,  while,  of  course, 
the  connection  itself  must  be  dissolved  in  the  abso- 
lutely iiunimissible  cases.  Oratian  shows  his  agree- 
ment with  this  conception  by  including  tlie  author- 
ities referre<l  to  in  his  Decretum.  The  more  minute 
later  treatment  of  the  question  may  be  seen  in 
Ferrariit's  Bihliothrca  eammicii^  sa%  Luxuria,  In 
the  Middle  Ages  the  punishment  of  incest,  aa  of 
other  siins  of  the  flesh,  was  partly  regulated  by  the 
Church,  partly  by  the  civil  government.  As  the 
ktter  gradually  eame  to  take  a  more  mdependent 
hue,  it  followed  the  principles  of  the  Roman  law; 
thus,  for  example^  the  penal  oniinance  of  Charles  V. 
in  1532  points  to  the  punishments  of  that  code, 
though  in  practise  they  were  gradually  mitigated. 

(E,  Frieubekg*) 
BmuoonAPHT:  Bingham.  OriaineM.   XVI..  Jti,  3-4,  XX II.. 

ii,  3;    X  Frei.«»en^  Ottchiehtr  dm  kanonUchen  EhcredtVi,  pp, 

575  sqq..  Tiibin^eti.  1888;    KL,  vi.  629. 

m  CCENA  DOMmi:  A  papal  bull  issued  annually 
on  Holy  Thursday  for  several  centtiries^  famous  in 
European  liistory  as  formukting  the  condemnation 
of  nmneroiis  heresies.  According  to  ancient  cus- 
tom, on  a^rtain  days  proceedings  were  instituted 
and  excommunication  pronounced  in  the  Church 
against  persons  obstinately  disobedient.  Such  days 
were  the  Thursday  in  Holy  Week,  j\scension  Day, 
and  the  festival  of  S8.  Peter  and  Paul.  The  first 
seems  to  have  been  the  most  usual;  it  was  Hie9 
indutgeniio^f  the  tlay  on  which  peaitenta  were 
received  again  into  the  Church,  and  thus  the  ex- 
communication of  the  impenitent  made  a  propor- 
tionately stronger  impression.  The  excommunica- 
tion of  Henry  IV.  by  Paschal  II.  was  pronounced 
on  tlmt  day  in  U02,  and  that  of  Frederick  IL  by 
Gregory  IX.  in  1227.  These  acts  were  directed 
against  individuals;  but  in  the  thirteenth  century 
the  so-called  "  general  proceedings  "  became  cus- 
tomary at  Rome,  and  on  Thursday  before  Easter 
whole  classes  of  persona  were  excommunicated. 
These  proceedings  were  aimed  especially  at  heretics; 
and  the  prockmations  issued  at  various  times 
against  them  were  combined  into  one  decree  by 
Nicholas  IL  in  1280.  Later  popea^  especially 
Urban  V.  in  1364,  made  use  of  and  revised  this 
collection,  to  which  additions  were  made  from  time 
to  time,  especially  after  the  reforming  movements 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  Luther  and  his  adherents 
were  included  in  1524.  Supplementary  condemna- 
tions were  appended  by  Paul  111,  (1530),  Pius  V, 
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(1506).  Gregory  XIII.  (1578^3),  Paul  V.  (1G09), 
and  Urlmn  VIII.  (1627).  In  iU  latest  form  the  bull 
begins  with  an  excommunication  of  vanotia  heretics 
and  eehismatica  individually^  and  oondemBS  also 
those  who  appeal  from  papal  decrees  to  a  general 
council,  pirates,  wreckers,  etc.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  this  bull  was  regarded  by  secular 
powem  as  an  infringement  of  their  rights  and  its 
proclamation  prohibited.  Clement  XI V^  diflcon- 
tinued  its  publication  at  Rome  in  1770,  and  Pius  IX, 
finally  abolished  it  by  the  eonstitution  ApoM(oii€<E 
tedia  of  Oct*  12,  1869,  though  this  constitution  is  in 
certain  points,  especially  as  concerns  heretics,  prac- 
tically a  repetition  of  the  Bulla  Camm. 

(E.  FRrnDBEfio;) 

BiBUGoRAFHT^  Tl»  bull  of  Nich*>|*9  tit.  h  Kivun  in  Th»t«hBr 
ami  UoNeal.  S^furee  Book,  pp.  309-3^0.  0>nau]t:  Le  Br«t. 
Pni0(|dlu«Ae  Ge*ckiektt  dtM  .  ,  ,  BuUa  in  Cfxna  Domini. 
ITlBip  iTflO;  F.  H.  lieuM^h^  Da-  Indej  4«t  vm^ten-m  Bnt;h€r. 
I  7K  8S.  603,  BptiD.  I8S3;  J.  J.  1.  von  DGlLineer,  Das 
P0jumum,  pp  215  *qq.,  Munich,  1892. 

IHCHOFER  (WHOFIR),  MELCHIOR:  Roman 
Catholic  theologian;  b.  at  Vienna  (aecordinjjr  to 
others  at  Gtins  [55  m.  n,e.  of  Graa],  Hungnry) 
lfi.S4  or  I5§5;  d.  at  Milan  Sept.  28,  1043.  In  1607 
he  entered  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  in  Rome,  and 
after  the  completion  of  his  novitiate  went  to 
Messina,  where  he  taught  philosophy,  mathematics, 
and  theology.  In  his  Epigi&tm  Beatm  Manm  Vir- 
ffini^  ad  Mesmnenses  veriUu  tfindicaia  (Messina, 
1629)  he  endeavored  to  prove  the  genuinenesH  of 
the  epistle  and  the  apostolic  activity  of  Paul  at 
Messina,  but  the  Congregation  of  the  Inde%  sum- 
moned him  to  Rome  and  suppressed  the  first  edi- 
tion, although  he  was  permitted  to  remove  all  ob- 
jectionable features  from  his  work  and  republish  it 
under  the  title  De  Epistola  Beatm  YitginiE  Marim 
ad  Mesmnensea  Confedatio  (Viterbo,  1631).  In 
1634  he  TOBimied  his  prof<*ssorship  in  Sicily,  whrre 
he  remained  until  1636,  when  his  order  called  him 
to  Rome  tliat  he  might  tie  vote  himself  entirely  to 
literary  labora.  Hb  di*spute  with  Joachim  Ptm- 
fiualigo  on  the  immorality  of  making  caatrati,  and 
his  appointment  as  member  of  the  congref^ation  of 
the  Index  and  of  the  holy  office  disaatisfiai  him 
With  Rome,  and  at  his  own  request  he  was  trans- 
ferred in  1646  to  the  college  at  Mncerata,  where  he 
intended  to  devote  his  leisure  hours  to  the  com- 
pilation of  a  history  of  martyrs.  For  this  purpose 
he  undertook  a  journey  to  the  Ambrasian  library 
at  Milan,  but  died  on  the  way.  In  addition  to  the 
works  alrtnidy  noted,  he  wrote  Annates  cccUaiastici 
regni  HangariQ:  (Rome,  1644),  and  Hi$tariu  Bacrce 
Laiiniialis  (Messina,  1H35),  in  which  he  elevated 
Latin  to  the  rank  of  a  heavenly  court  bnguage  and 
re|;arded  it  as  the  speech  of  the  blessed.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  some  astronomical  works,  and  in 
three  polemical  treatises  (1638^1)  he  defended  the 
order  of  the  Jesuits  and  its  mode  of  education.  He 
attained  his  chief  fame,  howp%Tr,  by  the  anonjinoua 
Lueii  Corrt£ln  Eurapm  monfirthia  SolipsoruMf  ad 
virum  darissimum  Lronem  Allatium  (Venicei  1Q45), 
which  was  incorrectly  attributed  to  him, 

(G.  B.  STEiof.) 


Bibliooiiapiit:  NtiH^roa,  .U^iMokw,  xx^v,  322-346,  xxxix, 
165-230;  A.  and  A.  de  Backer.  Biblioihhptt  dV  lo  «* 
paefiU  ds  Jittu,  ed.  C.  8otnm«rvosel,  iv.  56!  aqq..  Piri^ 
1S03;  KL,  vl  62£M^31, 

m CLUSI,  mCLUSiE :  The  nam©  given  to  a  moni 
or  a  nun  who  was  permanently  enclosed  i is  a  cell 
near  or  within  a  cloister,  from  which  withdrawal 
might  take  place  oi^ly  by  permission  of  the  bishop. 
The  life  of  the  seduded  nun  is  portrayed  in  tk 
Eegula  mve  instituiio  induaarum  ascribed  to  Aihed 
(q.  v.)^  MPL,  excv,,  cf,  luudi.  1451  sqq, 

UrCORPORATION :  As  applied  to  an  ecdesisstid 
benefice,  its  tmion  with  a  spiritual  corporation, 
such  as  a  monastery,  with  reference  to  thiiip 
spiritual  and  temporal.  Such  inoorporations  cms 
curred  frequently  as  early  as  the  ninth  centuij. 
The  effect  was  that  the  office  coonected  with  the 
benefice  ceased  to  exist  as  an  independent  offi«. 
and  passed  over,  with  the  temporalities,  to  the 
©orporation,  which  was  charged  with  the  per 
formanoe  of  all  duties  attached  thereto.  la  tbe 
<^se  of  a  parochial  benefice,  the  corporation  ^as 
required  to  appoint  a  vicar,  who  exercised  Ibe 
actual  cure  of  ^uls.  Different  from  these  complete 
incorporations  were  others  which  related  only  to 
the  temporalities  of  a  benefice.  These  came  into 
the  podsession  of  the  monastie  or  collegiate  bodj, 
which  was  required  to  aet  apart  a  sufficient  eura 
{poriio  congma)  lor  the  maintenance  of  the  prie^ 
in  charge.  His  spiritual  fimctions  remaiiied  uq^ 
touched,  and  he  was  appointed  by  the  bishop  <m 
the  nomination  of  the  corporation.  Though  he  wns 
called  vicariuSf  and  not  partxhus^  be  differed  cmlf 
ia  name  from  a  regular  rector^  and  was  subject 
ODly  to  the  bishop  in  regard  to  the  exercise  of  his 
spiritual  functions.  The  Council  of  Trent  stnjdt 
at  the  root  of  the  many  abuses  which  this  s^em 
had  brought  about,  and  forbade  the  union  of  pariali 
churches  with  monasteries,  collegiate  chapters,  hos- 
pitals, etc.  Since  that  time  such  incorpoiutioBi 
have  occurred  but  rarely,  by  special  permii^ion  of 
the  pope  and  where  a  good  reason  could  be  shown, 

(F.  W.  H.  WAS^EHSCHLEBEKf.) 
liinliorrHAPFtT:  G.  C.  Keller.  De  fftnuina  idea  ti  tmi* 
parathialilatiM  primitivfr  ejuwjue  principm  i^irtjrjwrsUnwWr 
and  />*  }uHtm»  pt^&tki  primiilvi,  bolb  in  A.  Sctmidl, 
ThesauruM  jurim  eccifnoJirifv  VoL  yl,  BAmbrri^  17T2; 
Richttr,  Kirckem'teht,  pp,  464,  617;  E.  Frie«lb¥ntr  1^* 
budid€t  .  .  .  Kirckenreckt*,  p.  302.  ib..  1895:  P.  Hinwhiusy 
Kirchmnr£iAi  ...  in  Det^chiand,  iL  395,  4atl,  4e4.  Bfrtio, 

IBCORRUPTICOL-ffi:  A  name  given  to  the  Aph- 
thartodocetffi.     Bee  Mo nophv sites, 

INDEPENDENT  METHODISTS.  See  Method- 
ists, IV,,  9. 

INDEPENDENT  (POLISH)  CATHOLICS.  See 
Olo  Catholics,  IIL,  |  1. 

INDEPENDENTS:  A  name  given  to  the  Con- 
gregation alists   in    England,     See   Congreqation- 

ALISTS, 

INDEX  LIBRORUM  PROHIBITORUM,  eome- 
times  called  INDEX  EXPURGATORIUS.    See  Cfis- 

SOBSHIP  AND  PbOOIBITION  OF  BoOKd. 
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1.  To  &50  ».c. 

EAr\y  Peoplex  Aod  their  [ieligjona 

(^  U. 
De velopmen  U  of  Cuatp,  L  i  t  erat  ure » 

and  PhiJosophy  (1 2  K 
The  Art  of  Writing  (§  3). 
AmRljcamatioD  of  Civiliiations 

(I  4), 

2.  850  B.c.-lOOl  A,D. 

Rise    of    fiuddhiiim    and    J&ini»irn 
(ID. 


th« 


Rrnasoenc*   of    BrahmatujiTn: 

Phi]aaoph^p^H  (f  2). 
I>ecatience  of  RolLKion  t|  3i, 

3.  The   Period   of   Mohanimedun    In- 

The  Mohammedat)  Conquest  (S  1  ). 
First  Effects  upon  Hintlu  Inj^titu- 

tionf  (i  2h 
Genera!  Results:   Rise  of  t\w  SeclH 

(*  31 

4.  Period  of  Contact  wirb  Chrhlianity. 


L  History, — l*  To  650  B,C.:  The  history  of  India 
before*  563  b.c,  the  probahle  date  of  Buddha's  birth, 

I  is  obscure,  but  its  genera!  oiilHties  have 

I.  Early     been  inferred  from  the  Ve<Jic  writings^ 
Peoples     The  mountains  and   forests  were   in- 
and  Their   habited  by  wild  tribes  of  dark  color 
Religions,   and  rude  habits,  now  represented  by 
the  Bhda,  Kols,  and  other  tribes^  and 
classed  under  the  name  Kolarian.    Theae  appear  to 
have  been  the  true  aborigines.     A  more  civilizeel 
race,  classed  under  the  name  Dravidiauj  and  now 
represented  by  the  Tamils,  Telugu«,  Kanarese,  and 
other  peoples  of  Southern  India  inhabited  the  great 
plains,  living  in  settled  communities  and  under  fixed 
laws.     They  probably   reprewnt  a  later  wave  of 
emigration.     The  inference  from  tTuiny  sources  is 
that  these  Dravidians  were  tree  and  serpent  wor- 
sbipens,  with   a    phallic   cult.     At  the  same  early 
[period J  before  the  dawn  of  authentic  Indian  his- 
[tory,  a  hardy  race  with  fair  features  lived  on  the 
eppea  of  Southern  Russia.    They  appear  to  have 
[itteen  nomads^  and  wandered  according  to  the  exi- 
fgencieia  of  their   pastoral   life.     As  they  increased 
)in  numbers,  their  tribes  migrated  in  different  direc- 
tions.     Some    going    westward    occupied    EurofM^ 
One  tribe  settled  in  Persia,  becoming  known  as  the 
IfHuiiins.    Another^  now  named  Indo-Aryans^  over- 
came the  great  mountain  barriers,  and,  making  its 
way  through   the  high  pa.sse9  of  the   Himalayas, 
occupied  what  is  now  Eastern  Afglianistan  and  the 
Punjab.     This  invasion  met  with  reBistanoe  from 
the  Dravidian  aborigines,  but  the  Aryans  were  a 
stronger  race  and  overcame  them.     This  invasion 
occurred  perliaps  about  1500  b,c.     Judging  from 
the  earliest  Vedic  hymns^  the  Aryans  were  nature 
worshipers.    The  natural  phenomena  witnessed  in 
the  nomadic  life  ma^le  an  impression  of  power,  and 
the  nomads  inferred  deities  as  the  cuum?;    hence 
they  worshiped  tlie  sun,  the  moon,  the  sky,  wind, 
I  fire,  and  other  phenomena  as  gods  and  goddesses. 
A  second  Aryan  invasion  is  Ixdieved  to  have  oc- 
curred, perhaps  about  IDOO  B.C.,  resisted  by  the 
earlier  invaders,  but  ending  in  the  amalgamation 
of  Aryans  and  Dravidians  in  a  national  life  extend- 
Ling  as  far  as  the  Vindhya  Mountains  and  K armada 
iRiver.     In  this  amalgamation  the  Aryan  itdluenoe 
predominated »    Their  religious  ideas,  though  more 
or  Jess  raodilied  by  contact  with  the  religious  ideas 
of  the  aboriginal  peoples,  became  the  prevailing 
leligioiis  ideas  of  all  Northern  India.    The  religious 

tas  well  as  political  center  in  this  period  of  amalga- 
mation  of  the  two  Indo^Aryan  waves  and  the 
aborigines,  from  say  lOUO  bx,  to  650  b.c,  was  the 


Alexander  the  Great  to  Vb*oo  tia 

Gamuts  n 
Englitilinien  in  India  (I  2). 
n.  Christ ianily  in  IndLa. 

Roman  Catholic  Misaionn  (f  1). 
Prot<'«tant  Mia»ions  (42), 
Effects  on  Native  Life  and  Thought 
(S  3K 
ITL  Native  Tbebtic  Bocieticj<. 

1.  The  Brahmo  Sonmj. 

2.  The  pTftrthnna  8omui  of  Eambuy. 

3.  The  Arya  Somaj. 

Modhya  desha,  now  the  ITnited  Provinces  of  Agra 
and  Oudh. 

Tlie  classes  into  which  the  Indo-Aryans  naturally 
fell,  as  religion  and  war  were  emphasized  and  ma- 
terial civilisation  ad%^anced,  gradually 
2*  Develop-  stiffened  into  fixed  divisions  or  ca.stes 

ments  of  w  hich  allowed  no  passing  from  one  to 
Caste,  the  other.  These  were:  the  Brahman 
LiteraturCp  or  priestly  caste;  the  Kshatriya  or 
and  warrior:  the  Vaishya,  a  general  name 
Philosophy*  for  artizan  castes:  and  the  Sudra  or 
aborigines,  who  were  added  as  a  fourth 
caste,  with  its  subdivisions.  That  there  were  ever 
only  four  castes  is  not  probable.  The  names  of  the 
four  castes  were  artificial  designations,  given  to 
groupings  of  similar  occupations,  gradually  becom- 
ing fixed  in  religious  and  social  nomenclature,  both 
as  to  numl>er  and  supposed  divine  origin.  In  this 
period,  \tM\  B.C.  to  SSO  B.C.,  the  influence  of  the 
priests,  or  Brahnmns,  gradually  in creaserl  until  they 
became  supreme.  Learning  was  confined  to  them, 
and  every  institution  of  fcstate  and  every  private 
enterprise  became  dependent  upon  them.  It  Wfis 
in  thia  period  that  the  Vedic  literature  arose.  The 
Vedic  hymns  (see  Brahmanism,  I.,  §§  2-4),  in  the 
language  of  early  Sanskrit,  had  come  down  through 
tradition  in  connection  with  the  religious  rituaU 
They  were  unwritten,  but  had  l>een  gathered  into 
a  Stimhiia  or  collection,  known  as  the  Rigv&Ia, 
Other  collections  were  made,  having  in  view  the 
special  purpose  of  the  hymns.  Those  containing 
sacrificial  formula;  formed  the  Yajurveda;  those 
with  sacrificial  chiints,  the  Samaveda;  an<i  in  a 
somewhat  later  period  the  Atharvaveda,  a  collection 
of  incantations.  These  collections,  or  SamiiUaHf 
wem  alreatly  unintelligible  except  to  the  most 
learned,  and  hence  an  explanatory  literature  arose, 
called  the  Brahrtmnas.  Among  the  Brahmans  there 
were  those  w^ho  were  philosophically  inclined,  and 
answered  speculative  questions  regarding  God  and 
the  universe  in  the  Aranyakas  and  Upanishitda  (see 
liRAHMANiaM,  II.,  J  1).  This  speculation  led  to  a 
moiilsLic  explanation  of  the  universe  and  its  origin, 
though  the  existence  of  gods  and  goddesses,  as 
sidjordinate  beings,  was  still  believed.  Thus  the 
Vedantic  philosophy  took  its  rise,  which,  in  one 
form  or  another,  has  dominated  Indian  thought 
from  tliat  time  to  the  present  day.  In  subetance 
this  phdosophy  taught  that  there  is  but  one  real 
substance,  Brahma,  The  universe  and  all  intelli- 
gences are  but  modes  of  Brahma's  existence.  The 
mode  is  temporary,  and  hence  lacks  reality.  The 
only  real  thing  is  Brahma,    The  only  way  of  deliver- 
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ance  from  the  evils  of  existence  is  to  have  the 
self-conaciousness  of  the  individual  pass  into  the 
unoonscioumess  of  the  universal  Brahma. 

It  was  during  the  latter  part  of  this  period,  about 

600  B.C.,  that  the  art  of  writing  was  introduced 

into  India.     There  had  long   existed 

3.  The  Art  trade  relations  with  Babylonia  through 
of  Writing,  the    Persian    Gulf,    and    India    had 

become  acquainted  with  the  Aramaic 
alphabet.  This  alphabet,  somewhat  modified,  came 
into  use  in  northwestern  India.  It  now  goes  un- 
der the  name  of  Kharoahti,  but  did  not  long 
Hurvive.  Another  script,  probably  the  invention 
of  Indian  minds,  and  now  known  as  the  Brahmi 
script,  supplanted  the  former  and  spread  over  India, 
becoming  the  parent  of  all  Indian  scripts.  The 
introduction  of  the  art  of  writing  had  a  marked  in- 
fluence on  Indian  religious  history,  traceable  from 
the  time  when  Buddhism  and  Jainism  (qq.v.)  used 
the  vernacular  to  spread  their  faiths.  The  Brah- 
mans,  however,  partly  because  of  the  perishable 
nature  of  the  material  used  for  writing,  partly 
because  of  a  natural  conservatism,  and  partly 
because  the  Sanskrit  was  held  too  sacred  to  be 
committed  to  writing,  did  not  use  the  new  inven- 
tion for  the  preservation  of  what  came  down  to 
them  from  the  sacred  past.  Thus  Vedic  hymns 
still  passed  from  generation  to  generation  through 
the  avenue  of  memory. 

This  long  period,  from  unknown  times  to  the  rise 

of  Buddhism  and  its  contemporary  Jainism,  about 

550  B.C.,  which  included  in  its  latter 

4.  Amalga-  portion  the  amalgamation  of  two  differ- 
mation  of   ent  civilizations,  Aryan  and  Dra vidian, 

Civiliza-  and  the  conmiingling  of  their  religious 
tions.  ideas,  but  with  supremacy  to  the 
Aryan,  may  be  considered  the  prepar- 
atory period  in  the  development  of  the  religious 
history  of  India.  Not  until  the  amalgamation  of 
the  two  races  was  complete  coulci  there  be  a  history 
proper  of  Indian  religious  life.  The  Aryan  race  sup- 
plied India  with  her  philasophy  suited  to  the  in- 
telligent; the  Dravidian  race  supplied  the  elements 
for  worship  and  the  practical  religious  life.  Each 
was  made  to  explain  the  other,  and  so  far  as  can  be 
gathered,  a  common  elastic  faith,  suited  to  different 
intelligences,  and  undisturbed  by  heresies,  pervaded 
the  civilized  part  of  India. 

2.  660  B.C.-lOOl  A.D.:  During  the  second  period, 
the   amalgamation    of   the  Aryan   and    Dravidian 
civilizations   and    faiths   having   In^en 
I.  Rise  of    previously  completed,  Indian  religious 
Buddhism   thought    and    life    developed    undis- 
and         turbed.      The    invasion    of    India    by 
Jainism.     Alexander  the  Great  in  327  B.C.  was  a 
temporary  exception  to  freedom  from 
foreign  invasion,  as  was  the  Mohammedan  occupa- 
tion of  the  valley  of  the  Indus  711  a.d.  to  829  a.d. 
These  invasions  left  no  permanent  mark  on  the 
religious  history  of  India.     Syrian  Christians  had 
settled  on  the  west  coast  in  the  second  century,  and 
had  increased  in  numbers,  but  whatever  influence 
these  adherents  of  Nestorian  Christianity  exerted, 
it  was,  so  far  as  it  can  be  traced,  purely  local.    The 
rise  and  spread  of  Buddhism   and   Jainism   were 
natural   developments   of   Indian    thought    in    its 


struggle  to  answer  the  great  problems  of  existence, 
and  of  practical  life.  Indian  religious  thought  and 
life  thus  separated  into  three  main  streams,  the  old 
form  of  Brahmanism  and  the  heresies  of  Biiddlusm 
and  Jainism  (qq.v.).  The  heresies  spread  with 
greatest  effect  among  the  masses  of  non-Aryan 
origin,  and  soon  became  serious  rivab  of  the  old 
faith.  The  philosophy  of  both  being  essentially 
Vedantic,  it  was  not  against  the  philosophy  as  such 
that  the  revolt  came,  but  against  the  particular 
explanation  and  application  of  this  philosophy  to 
the  experiences  of  human  life.  The  propaganda  of 
both  these  heresies  was  conducted  with  vigor. 
Their  spread  was  among  non-Brahmanical  castes, 
and  especially  among  those  who  were  the  descend- 
ants of  the  aborigines.  Thus  Brahmanism,  Jainism, 
and  Buddhism  contended  amid  the  lower  forms  of 
religious  beUef  and  worship  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  non-Aryan  aborigines.  Under  the  inspiration 
of  Asoka,  150  B.C.,  who,  by  his  wide  conquest, 
founded  the  first  Indian  empire,  Buddhism  spread 
over  the  larger  part  of  India.  The  inscribed  pillars 
and  rocks,  the  Buddhist  stupas  and  cave  temples, 
still  found  over  India,  are  witnesses  both  to  the 
spread  of  Buddhism,  and  to  its  command  of  the 
intelligence  and  wealth  of  the  coimtry.  Buddhism 
subsequently  divided  into  two  schools,  the  Hinayana 
or  "  Little  Vehicle,'*  or  adherents  of  the  primitive 
faith,  and  the  Mdhayana  or  "  Great  Vehicle,"  the 
faith  of  the  great  mass  of  the  Buddhists.  In  this 
latter  form  Buddhas,  Bodhisatvas,  and  nimiierous 
deities  and  demons  came  to  be  worshiped,  and 
their  images  in  temples  form  a  marked  contrast  to 
the  simplicity  and  absence  of  images  of  primitive 
Buddhism.  The  cave  temples  of  Nasik,  Kuda,  and 
the  transformations  in  the  Karla  caves,  by  which 
the  older  and  simpler  sculptures  are  cut  away,  and 
others  more  sensuous  are  produced  in  their  stead, 
are  illustrations  of  the  later  form  of  Buddhism  as 
recorded  in  stone. 

The   Second   Indian   Empire   under   the   Gupta 
Dynasty,  320  a.d.,  saw  a  decided  revival  of  Brah- 
manism, manifested  in  several  ways. 
2.  Renas-    There  was  first  the  gradual  assimilation 
cence  of     of  Buddhism  and  the  lower  strata  of 
Brahman-   religious  ideas  of  the  masses  into  a 
ism:  the    conglomerate   of   ideas   and   practises 
Philos-      which  goes  under  the  name  Hinduism 
ophers.      (q.v.).     Among  the  outer  manifesta- 
tions were  the  development  of  religious 
architecture,   that  assumed  wonderful  proportions 
and  beauty,  and  attracted  to  itself  the  religious  life 
of  the  people.     A  further  manifestation  was  a  re- 
vival of  Sanskrit  literature,  resulting  in  the  eighteen 
PuranaSj  the  Dharma  ShastraSf  and  Tantras,    Clas- 
sical Sanskrit  literature  also  took  its  rise  at  this  time. 
In  the  centuries  from  320  a.d.,  the  beginning  of  the 
Gupta   era,    to    1001,  the   date   of   the   first  great 
Mohammedan    invasion,    India    was    divided    into 
many  minor  states,  continually  warring  with  one 
another,  and  3ret  those  troublous  times  were  not 
unfavorable  to  the  development  of  the  philosophic 
spin;  or  to  the  appUcation  of  philosophy  to  the 
daily  religious  and  social  life.    The  great  Sankara- 
charya,  who  gave  VedantLsm  the  fixed  form  that 
has  continued  to  the  present  day,  flourished  about 
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00  A.D.  He  was  a  Brahman  of  southern  India  who 
tteinpted  to  bring  into  one  logical  system  the 
hilosophic  teachings  of  tlie  UpanMadB.  He  was  a 
lan  of  vast  learning,  and  dear  philosophical  insight 
ita  the  deepest  problems  of  existence,  who  ad* 
anced  Indian  thought  to  it^  supreme  expression. 
lis  philosophy  is  called  the  Admii^i,  or  pure  monism. 
\iro  otlier  philosophpr.^  of  note,  although  connected 
3  date  with  the  period  of  Mohammedan  influence, 
elOQg  really  to  the  latter  part  of  this  period  of 
tndisturbed  development.  Ranianuja,  a  Brahman 
f  southern  India  (b.  1017),  taught  a  modified 
^ed&ntiflm^  called  the  VMiishtadvmtn,  or  modifie<l 
ElOliiflm,  which  admits  that  Brahma  may  be  said  to 
toesesa  qualities.  Madhavaclmrya.  also  of  southern 
ndia  (b.  1H9  a.dJ,  taught  the  Dmiki  philosophy, 
IT  dualism,  the  reality  of  Brahma  and  of  finite  souls 
jid  matter  as  distinct  essences.  As  the  Moham- 
aed&n  period  approached,  however,  both  literature 
»nd  philosophy  declined,  and  the  ethically  lower 
ormB  of  worship  and  ritual  asijumed  a  dominating 
>1aoe. 

During  this  long  period  of  about  1,500  years  of 
|Uiet  from  foreign  influences,  which  yet  showed 
much  of  internal  political  commotion, 
rellgioua  thought  was  by  no  means 
stagnant*  New  thoughts  of  life,  new 
explanations  of  phenomena,  new  prac- 
tises in  worship,  and  new  moral  ideas 
were  developed.  In  the  process  of  amalgamation 
it  the  higher  religious  ideas  of  the  Aryans  with  the 
ower  ideas  of  the  aborigines,  the  higher  did  not 
aaintam  their  moral  excellence,  but  descended  to 
vhe  plane  of  the  lower,  so  that  the  Hinduism  of  the 
period  immediately  preceding  the  Mohammedan  in- 
vasion became  corrupt  and  sufierstitious.  Buddhism 
lad  disappeared  as  a  moral  force  by  assiin illation 
nth  Brahmanism^  and  Jainism  had  no  moral  pow^r 
o  withstand  th*^  prevailing  darkness.  This  period 
ras  consequently  the  darkest  and  most  superstitious 
a  the  reUgious  life  of  India. 

3.  The  Period  of  Mo hammedait  Influence,  lOOl 
761  A. D.:  A  temporary  contact  of  Mohammedsin- 
fsn  with  Hinduism  occurred  soon  after  the  death 
of  Mohammed  (632),  The  w^w  faith 
mad«  rapid  progress,  and  those  who 
were  inspired  by  it  were  soon  moved 
to  the  conquest  of  other  nations. 
Hardly  fifteen  years  after  the  death 
of  Mohanmiedj  an  expe<lition  from 
kr&bia,  under  Othman,  sought  a  foothold  in  Sindli. 
a  711  Kasim  conquered  and  settled  in  the  Indus 
aJIey.  But  by  829  the  invaders  were  driven  away, 
nd  the  Hindus  regained  their  hold  in  the  Indus 
nliey.  This  temporary  contact  with  Moliammed- 
nism  left  no  \i8ible  marks  on  Indian  religious  his- 
yry.  The  permanent  contact  of  this  religion  with 
[induism  may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  the 
iccessful  raid  of  Mahmud  of  Ghastni  in  1001, 
38ulttng  in  the  defeat  of  Jaipal,  the  Hindu  raja  of 
Ahore.  Wave  after  w^ave  of  Mohammedans  from 
eyond  the  natural  frontier  of  India  now  flowed 
hrough  the  high  passes  of  the  Himalayas,  and  over- 
rbelmed  the  northern  plains.  They  met  with 
erce  resistance,  but  one  by  ono  the  divided  kmg- 
otDB  fell  before  the  superior  foreign  foroei  till  al 
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length  the  larger  part  of  India  fell  into  their  hands. 
The  last  effort  to  extend  Mohammedan  power  re- 
sulted in  the  conquest  of  the  great  Hindu  kingdom 
of  Vijayaoagar  in  southern  India  in  1565.  This 
period  may  be  said  to  have  ended  writh  the  battle 
of  Panipat  in  1761,  in  the  victory  of  the  Afghans 
over  the  rising  Marat  ha  power.  The  Marat  has, 
however,  instead  of  being  crushed,  turned  upon 
their  foe,  and  before  their  triumphal  march  the 
MohammetJan  power  melted  away. 

This  pt^riod  was  one  of  humiliation  for  Hinduism. 
While  many  of  the  Mohammedan  kings  were  toler- 
ant of  Hinduism,  others  were  fanatiail 
2.  First      iconoclasts.     Aside  from  the  pages  of 
Effects      written  history,  the  signs  of  this  fanat- 
upon        ieism  may  be  read  in  tlie  ruined  tern- 
Hindu       pies,  in  the  transformation  of  temples 
Institutions*  into  mosques,  and  in  the  large  Moham- 
medan   population   of   Indian    origin, 
descendants  of  those  who  were  forcibly  converted^ 
or  became  converts*  through   mercenary  motives. 
The    Emperor   Akbur,    1542-1605,    was   the    most 
tolerant  of  the  Mohammedan  rulers,  and   took  a 
lively  interest  in  Hindu  literature  and  religion,  his 
tolerance  going  even  no  far  as  the  promulgation  of 
an  eclectic  creed  which  included  whjit  seemed  to 
him  the  best  in  Moliammedanism,  Hinduism,  Chris- 
tianity, and  other  creeds  with  which  he  sought  to 
make  himself  familiar.     Mohammedan  mfluence  on 
Hindui.sm  during  tliis  period  appears  to  be  twofold. 
On  the  one  hand  it  led  Hindus  to  cling   more  te- 
naciously to  their  traditional  faith.   Their  hatred  of 
their  fanatical  rulers  burst  into  fierce  flame  w^hen- 
ever  possible;    rel>ellion  was  ever  ready  to  break 
out  against  those  who  treated  them  and  their  faith 
so  cruelly.     On  the  other  hand,  the  higher  moral 
character  of  the  Mohammedan  creetl  could  not  but 
affect  Indian  thought,  and  thus  a  strong  mono* 
tlieistic  current  began  to  set  in,  which  in  one  fonn 
or  another  is  still  exerting  influence. 

The  resultant  of  these  two  influences,  combined 
with  the  natural  development  of  Hinduism  within 
itself,  was  the  springing  into  existence 
5.  General  of    innumerable    sectjj.      Among    the 
Results:     founders  of   those  sects   representing 
Rise  of      monotheistic  teaching,  may  be  men- 
the  Secta.    tioned  Kabir  (d.  c.  1449).     He  was  a 
disciple  of  Ramanand,  and  taught  the 
worship  of  one  God,  truth  as  the  great  moral  code, 
retirement  from  the  w^orld  aa  the  remedy  against 
the  passions  and  desires,  and  as  the  best  path  to 
meditation    on  God,   the  chief  way  of  salvation. 
Nanak   Slmh    (b,    near   Lahore    1469;    see  Sikti»^ 
StKMtHM)  tanght  a  doctrine  which  differed  little  from 
that  of  his  predecessor,  Kabir.    His  philosophy  was 
practiaiUy  Vedantism,  while  with  the  Mobammwlan 
he  taught  the  oneness  of  God,  whether  as  AlUih  or 
Hari,     He  opposed  caste  and  taught  the  brother- 
hood of  man,  and  his  followers  developed  into  a 
sect  of  no  small  dimensions.    Through  the  stress  of 
Mohammedan   persecution   this  sect,   under   Guru 
Govind,    one   of   Nanak's   successors,    took    on   a 
military  coostitution,  and  developed  later  into  the 
Sikh  nation.    The  followers  of  these  religious  leader* 
in    course    of    time   subdivided    into    many    sects. 
Chaitanya,   a   Vishnuite    Brahman    (b.   in    Bengal 
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1485),  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  became  an  ascetic, 
and  began  a  wandering  life  preaching  the  doctrine 
of  Bhakli.  He  admitted  as  his  disciples  members 
of  all  castes,  even  Mohammedans.  The  doctrine  of 
Bhaktiy  or  salvation  through  impassioned  devotion 
to  some  god  or  goddess,  was  his  fundamental  tenet, 
and  it  took  the  place  of  the  more  sober  ways  of 
**  knowledge  "  and  "  works  "  {Dyanamarga  and 
Karmamarga).  Through  Chaitanya  and  his  dis- 
ciples Bhakti  became  an  accepted  form  of  religious 
worship,  and  largely  supplemented  the  practise 
of  seeking  salvation  through  contemplation,  or 
through  moral  deeds.  Bhakti  practically  disassoci- 
ated morals  from  worship,  and  made  possible  forms 
of  worship  that  were  almost  the  embodiment  of 
immorality.  The  later  grosser  forms  belong,  how- 
ever, not  to  the  teachings  of  Chaitanya,  but  to  the 
departure  of  his  successors  from  his  ideals.  Aside 
from  the  regular  orthodox  sects  with  their  phi- 
losophy and  worship,  many  special  sects  arose  in 
this  period.  Vishnu,  Shiva  and  Shakti  (the  female 
principle)  began  to  be  worshiped  in  special  forms, 
many  of  them  extravagant  and  even  immoral. 
The  followers  of  Shakti  divided  into  the  Dakahanis, 
or  right-hand  followers,  and  VamtSf  or  left-hand 
followers,  the  latter  developing  a  secret  worship  of 
extravagant  inmiorality.  On  the  other  hand,  near 
the  close  of  this  period  a  number  of  philosophers 
and  religious  poets  arose,  who  tried  to  lift  the 
people  from  the  moral  degradation  into  which  they 
had  fallen  to  a  higher  life  and  thought  supplied  by 
the  best  of  Hindu  philosophy  and  practical  religion. 
In  western  India  may  be  mentioned  ^ch  men  as 
Tukaram  and  Ramdas,  who  founded  no  sect,  but 
whose  loftier  thoughts  were  a  reforming  power, 
while  their  influence  continues  to  the  present.  With 
the  rise  of  the  Marathas  under  Shivaji  (b.  1627; 
d.  1680)  and  the  gradual  extension  of  their  power 
over  the  larger  part  of  India,  and  with  the  resulting 
decline  of  the  Mohammedan  power,-  the  environ- 
ment of  Indian  religious  life  changed,  and  Hinduism 
had  an  opportunity  to  develop  along  lines  natural 
to  it. 

4.  Period  of  Contact  with  Christianity:  From 

early  times  India  has  been  in  contact  with  the  West, 

though  no  effects  upon  the  religious 

I.  Alezan-  life  can  be  detected.  There  are  tra- 
der the      ditions  of  Indians  visiting  the  "  White 

Great  to  Land,"  Shwetaduipa,  but  Indian  ac- 
Vasco       counts  of  this  land  are  mythical.    The 

da  Gama.  first  important  contact  came  with  the 
invasion  of  northern  India  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great  in  327  B.C.  From  that  time  to  the 
arrival  of  the  Portuguese  very  little  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  India  reached  Europe.  Rome,  however, 
traded  with  both  coasts  of  India.  There  is  a  tradi- 
tion, not  fully  authenticated,  that  in  883  Alfred  the 
Great  of  England  sent  an  ambassador  named  Sighel- 
mus  to  India  to  the  court  of  some  prince,  and  to 
visit  the  tomb  of  St.  Thomas.  But  it  is  not  until 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  that  India  began  to 
feel  the  influence  of  European  nations.  This  mod- 
em and  permanent  contact  of  India  with  the  West 
began  in  1498,  when  Vasco  da  Gama  landed  at 
Calicut,  and  when  later,  in  1510,  Goa  was  captured 
by   Admiral   Alfonso   d 'Albuquerque.      Along   the 


west  coast  Dio,  Bassein,  Bombay,  Goa,  Mangalore, 
Cannanore,  Cranganore,  Calicut,  and  Cochin  weie 
soon  after  occupied  by  the  Portuguese,  as  also  Si. 
Thomas,  Masulipatam,  and  Negapatam,  on  the  east 
coast.  In  1560  the  archbishop  of  Goa  tried  to  foroe 
the  people  to  become  Christians,  when  Portuguese 
cruelty  in  these  mistaken  efforts  excited  the  hatred 
of  both  Hindus  and  Mohammedans   (see  below, 

II..  1 1). 

The  first  authenticated  visit  of  an  Englishman  to 

India  occurred  in  1579,  when  Thomas  Stephens  (b. 

in  Wiltshire  c.  1549,  educated  at  New 

2.  English-  College,  Oxford,  to  escape  persecution 

men       went  to  Rome,  and  there  joined  the 

in  India.  Society  of  Jesus)  was  selected  to  be  a 
missionary  to  India,  and  arrived  at 
Goa  in  Oct.,  1579.  He  acquired  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  Sanskrit  and  Marathi,  and  in  his  forty  years 
of  active  labor  produced  many  works,  of  which 
those  extant  are  a  catechism  on  Christian  doctrine, 
a  granomar  of  the  Konkani  language,  a  Christian 
Puran  in  Marathi  in  the  Konkani  dialect,  and  an 
account  of  his  voyage  to  Goa,  reprinted  in  J.  E 
Moore,  New  and  Complete  Collection  of  Voyaget  and 
Travels  (2  vols.,  London,  1785).  The  Puran  has  no 
little  literary  merit,  and  covers  the  groimd  from 
the  Biblical  account  of  the  Creation  to  the  closing 
scenes  in  the  life  of  Christ.  The  next  Englishmen 
to  arrive  in  India  were  James  Newberry,  Ralph 
Fitch,  William  Bots,  and  James  Story,  who  came 
overland  from  the  Persian  Gulf  in  1583.  The  Po^ 
tuguese  suspected  them  of  being  traders  and  threw 
them  into  prison,  but  they  were  soon  released 
through  the  mediation  of  Thomas  Stephens.  As  & 
result  of  the  interest  awakened  by  these  and  other 
English  travelers  the  East  India  Company  was 
formed  in  1600  and  England's  permanent  contact 
with  India  began.  Gradually  India  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  East  India  Company.  In  1858  by  act 
of  parliament  the  East  India  Company  was  abol- 
ished, and  the  government  of  India  was  transferred 
to  the  British  crown  in  the  person  of  Queen  Victoria. 
The  religious  policy  of  both  the  East  India  C'Ompany 
and  of  the  British  government  was  contrary  to  that 
of  the  Portuguese.  There  was  no  interference  with 
the  religious  life  of  the  people;  and  Indian  thought 
in  contact  with  Christianity,  directly  presented  by 
missionaries  and  indirectly  through  literature  and 
personal  contact  with  Euroi>ean  Christians,  has 
been  in  process  of  natural  development,  and  is 
approaching  the  Christian  point  of  view  regarding 
the  relations  of  God  and  man.  This  change  is 
mostly  confined  to  the  classes  affected  by  the 
higher  modem  education.  Missionary  effort  in  the 
past  two  centuries  has  also  borne  fmit  in  organized 
Christian  churches,  the  result  of  which  appears  in 
the  census  returns. 

n.  Christianity  in  India:  Contact  with   Roman 

Catholic  Christianity  began  in  the  arrival  of  Vasco 

da  Gama  in  1498.    The  Portuguese  ex- 

I.  Roman   hibited  a  proselytizing  zeal,  both  among 

Catholic     the  Syrian  Christians  and  the  Hindus. 

Missions.    The  first  regularly  equipped  Roman 

mission,   consisting   of   friars,  arri\^ 

from  Portugal  in  1500.     St.  Francis  Xavier  (see 

Francis  Xavier,  Saint)  arrived  in  1542,  and  under 
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his  personal  zc?al  and  direction  of  missionary  ef- 
fort large  numbers  were  converted  to  Christiftnity. 
In  1560  the  Inquisition  was  established  at  Gmi 
and  its  cruel  labors  stained  the  Christian  name. 
With  varying  fortunes  Roman  Catholic  missionary 
enterprise  has  continued  to  the  present  day,  and  is 
participated  in  by  priests  from  many  of  the  Euro- 
pean nations.  They  derive  their  chief  support  from 
the  Association  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith, 
and  from  the  Society  of  the  Holy  Childhood.  They 
take  an  honored  part  in  the  education  of  Indian 
youths,  maintaining  many  sehoolsi  and  colleges. 
Their  colleges  are  at  Calcutta,  Bombajt  Nej^apatam, 
and  MangaJore,  See  Missions  to  the  Heathen, 
RoMAK  Catholic, 

The  first  Protestant  missionaries  to  arrive  in  In- 
dia were  Lutherans,  Bartholomew  Ziegetibatg  (q.v,) 
and  Ileinrich  Plutschaii,  in  1705.  They 

2,  Protes-  came  under  the  patronage  of  the  king 
tant        of  Denmark  to  the  Danish  settlement 

Missions,  at  Tranquebar.  Ziegenbalg  began  the 
translation  of  the  Bible  into  Tamil.  In 
1719  Benlamin  Schukze  arrived  and  carried  on  his 
BUCoeaBfuI  labor  in  Tanjore.  He  completed  the 
traiLslation  of  the  Bible  in  1725,  which  was  the  first 
translation  of  the  Bible  into  an  Indian  language. 
Tha  East  India  Company  were  not  favorable  to 
missionary  enterprise  in  their  sphere  of  infliifnce, 
and  deported  buck  to  England  those  who  attempted 
to  work  witiiin  it.  William  Carey  (q.v.)^  of  the 
Baptist  Mission,  arrived  at  Calcutta  in  1793^  settled 
at  Serampur,  fifteen  miles  from  Calcutta,  at  that 
time  a  Danish  ^ttlement,  and  he  and  his  colleagues 
began  at  once  the  task  of  translating  the  Bible  into 
many  languages.  Within  ten  years  this  book  was 
translated  and  printe<I  in  part  or  whole,  into  thirty- 
one  languages.  The  London  Missionary  Society 
began  its  work  in  1798,  when  Nathaniel  Forsyth 
was  sent  to  Calcutta,  who  was  joined  in  1812  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  May.  They  devoted  themselves  to 
educational  w^ork  so  succe^ssfully  that  by  the  end 
of  1815  Forsyth  had  under  his  charge  twenty 
schools  with  1,651  pupils,  258  of  these  being  Brah- 
mans.  The  same  society  began  work  in  Ceylon  in 
1805,  in  Travancore  in  1806,  in  8urat,  Western  India, 
in  1815,  but  transferred  its  work  in  Gujarat  to  the 
Irish  Presbyterian  Mis-sion  in  1847.  The  East  India 
Company  refused  to  allow  missionaries  to  India  to 
be  carried  in  any  of  its  vemek^  and  in  order  to  reach 
India  the  first  missionanes  had  to  go  to  Copen- 
hagen, whence,  in  a  Danish  vessel,  they  sailed  to 
Tranquebar,  and  thence  to  Ceylon.  The  first 
miaBionaries  to  western  India,  Gordon  Hall  (q.v,) 
and  Samuel  Nott,  arrive<i  at  Bombay  Feb.  11,  1813, 
aent  by  the  American  Board  of  Commis.4ioners  for 
Foreign  Missions.  Owing  to  the  policy  of  opposition 
to  all  missioruiry  enterprijse  which  characterized  the 
Bast  India  Company,  atid  on  account  of  stispicion 
because  they  were  Americana,  thi*y  were  forbidden 
to  work  in  Bombay,  and  were  about  to  lie  deported, 
when  a  change  in  the  charter  of  the  Company  left 
them  at  liberty  to  pr{>i«?eute  their  work.  They 
Apiunu^l  the  nanu.*  of  t  he  American  Marathi  Mission. 
Bdncntional  work  was  actively  pressed;  the  first 
school  for  boys  in  western  India  on  niudern  nii'tlnxts 
was  started  by  this  mission  ia  the  city  of  Bombay 


in  1815,  and  the  first  school  for  girls  in  India  in  1824. 
The  Church  Missionary  Society  of  England  sent  out 
its  first  representative  in  1814.  In  1807  five  An- 
glican chaplains  in  Calcutta  had  obtained  a  grant  of 
money  from  the  Church  Missionary  Society  in 
London  for  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  and 
the  employment  of  Indian  Christian  readers.  The 
first  reader  employed  was  Abdul  Ma^^iih,  a  converted 
Moliamniedan.  The  first  missionaries  of  tliis  so- 
ciety were  Charica  Theophilus  Ewald  Rhenius  and 
J.  C.  Schnarr6,  sent  in  1814  to  Madras;  later 
Schnarr^  wm  transferred  to  Tranquebar.  Norton, 
Greenwood,  and  Gattbald  Schorter  followed  in  1815, 
The  first  missionary  of  the  Church  of  Scotlantl, 
D,  Mitchell,  arrived  in  Bombay  Jan.,  1823,  and 
started  w^ork  at  Bankot,  on  the  coast  south  of 
Bombay.  Under  the  same  agency  Alexander  Duff 
arrived  at  Calcutta  in  1830,  and  began  a  work 
ranking  among  the  most  effective  j^et  accomplished. 
The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  began 
itJi  work  in  India  in  1826.  tSince  then  many  .societies 
and  many  missionaries  from  many  lands  have  been 
engaged  in  spreading  a  knowleflge  of  Christianity 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  India.  Prot- 
estant activity  has  been  shown  (I)  in  the  direct 
preaching  of  the  Christian  faith,  (2)  in  translating 
and  circidating  the  Bible,  (3)  in  preparing  and 
circulating  a  vernacular  Christian  literature,  (4) 
in  e^lucation  from  primary  village  schools  to  col- 
leges, (5)  in  medical  work,  (6)  in  industrial  education, 
and  (7)  in  a  great  variety  of  phdanthropic  institu- 
tions. Protestant  missionaries  were  the  pioneens  in 
modem  education  for  both  boys  and  girls, 

Th«  inflnenoe  of  Christianity  on  Indian  thought 
and  life  is,  however,  more  distinctly  marked  in  the 
change  of  sentiment  that  has  been 
3*  Effects  taking  place  almost  unconsciously  in 
on  Native  the  native  mind.  This  may  be  seen 
Life  and  in  the  rise  of  theism,  essentially  Chris- 
Thought,  tian  on  its  spiritual  and  ethical  side. 
It  first  found  its  clear  expression  in 
Rammohan  Roy  (q.v.),  who  founded  the  Atmiya 
Sabha,  which  later  developed  into  the  Brahmo 
Somaj  (see  below.  III.,  1),  and  was  followed  by 
Devendranath  Tagore  (see  Taoore,  Devendra- 
jsath),  and  he  by  Keshav  Chandra  Sen  (see  Sen, 
Kebhav  Chandra).  Under  the  leadership  of  the 
last-named  the  theistic  movement,  as  expressetl  in 
the  Sadharun  Brahmo  Somaj  in  Bengal  and  the 
PrarihaTia  Sonuij  (se<^  below,  III.,  2)  in  Bombay, 
litis  become  practically  Christian  in  philosophy,  sen- 
timent and  practise.  Similar  efTects  may  be  dis- 
covered also  in  the  Arija  Somaj  (see  l>e!ow,  III,,  3), 
which  has  its  chief  strength  in  northern  India, 
Christian  influence  is  also  clearly  discernible;  in  the 
general  sentiment  of  the  people  who  have  been 
niched  by  motlem  education.  This  influence  ia 
reflected  in  Indian  literature  of  both  ephemeral  and 
fHrmanent  lytje.  It  is  distinctly  recognizetl  on  the 
pltitform  in  public  s|:ie£^ch.  It  is  noticealde  in  the 
nobler  moral  lives  of  those  who  come  into  promi- 
nence as  leaders  of  popular  movements.  It  shows 
itself  to  increasing  forms  of  benevolence  and  philan- 
thropy. It  is  conspicuously  felt  in  the  growing 
ease  with  wliich  the  Christian  and  Hindu  find  a 
common  ground  of  spiritual  and  ethical  belief  and 
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corresponding  practise.  The  social  reform  move- 
ment has  a  growing  influence,  advocating  female 
education,  widow  remarriage,  restrictions  on  the 
caste  system,  the  elevation  of  the  masses,  and  the 
abolition  of  the  seclusion  of  women.  Christmas  week 
of  each  year  focuses  many  of  those  interests  that 
point  to  the  awakening  of  India.  The  National  Con- 
gress, a  political  gathering,  made  up  of  representa- 
tives of  various  associations  in  the  different  prov- 
inces, meets  at  some  large  center  every  Christmas 
week.  It  professes  to  voice  the  feelings  of  India  re- 
garding desired  political  reforms.  This  large  gather- 
ing makes  it  convenient  for  other  conferences  to 
meet  and  discuss  important  subjects.  The  National 
Social  Conference  discusses  and  urges  the  necessity 
of  internal  reform;  the  Industrial  Conference  brings 
together  those  who  are  desirous  of  encouraging  the 
industries  of  the  country.  An  industrial  exhibition 
is  also  held,  in  which  the  chief  place  is  given  to 
such  things  as  are  manufactured  in  India.  The 
theistic  conference  is  composed  of  delegates  from 
the  Brahmo  and  Prarthana  Somajes.  There  are 
many  other  religious  gatherings  held  at  the  same 
time.  Christmas  week  has  thus  grown  to  be  a 
period  which  registers  the  progress  of  India  in  her 
political,  social,  industrial,  and  to  some  extent  in 
her  religious  life. 

m.  Native  Theistic  Societies. — 1.  The  Brahmo 
SomaJ :  The  history  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj  in  its 
early  period  is  the  history  of  its  leaders,  Rammohan 
Roy  (q.v.),  Devendranath  Tagore  (see  Tagore, 
Devsndranath),  and  Keshav  Chandra  Sen  (see 
Sen,  Keshav  Chandra).  The  movement  appears 
as  the  result  of  the  thought  not  of  the  many,  but 
of  the  few.  These  great  leaders  did  not  voice  the 
multitude;  the  multitude  voiced  them. 

Raja  Rammohan  Roy  (b.  May  22,  1772  or  1774; 
d.  Sept.  27,  1833)  was  of  orthodox  Brahman  family, 
and  through  contact  with  Mohammedanism  Ixjcame 
an  earnest  opponent  of  polytheism  and  idolatry 
before  his  sixteenth  year.  A  study  of  relin:ions  led 
him  to  a  belief  that  all  religions  were  based  on 
monotheism  which  had  became  flebased  into  poly- 
theism, while  an  acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew  and 
Christian  Scriptures  gave  his  monotheism  a  Chris- 
tian tinge.  In  1814,  on  moving  to  Calcutta,  he 
began  to  propagate  hb  beliefs,  became  the  leader 
of  a  band  of  young  men,  and  founded  the  Atmiya 
Sabha,  which  ultimately  developed  into  the  Brahmo 
Sabha,  the  name  of  which  was  subsequently  changed 
to  Brahmo  Som^ij.  The  Sabha  was  a  platform  for 
discussion  and  in  no  sense  a  church  with  a  creed. 
This  active  propaganda  bore  abundant  fruit,  and 
the  year  1830  saw  a  building  completed,  dedicated 
to  monotheistic  worship  and  serving  as  a  center 
for  the  spread  of  theism.  Rammohan  Roy's  life 
marks  the  period  from  the  conception  of  the  theistic 
movement  through  what  may  be  called  its  philo- 
sophic stage.  The  movement  ran  along  lines  of 
philosophy  and  ethics,  but  not  of  spirituality, 
philanthropy,  or  social  reform.  This  first  period 
may  be  styled  the  intellectual  period. 

Eight  years  after  the  death  of  Raja  Rammohan 
Roy  the  leadership  of  the  theistic  movement  fell  to 
Maharishi  Devendranath  Tagore,  who,  at  the  age  of 
oi'rlitoon.  pnssed  through  a  great  change.     Wealth 


and  all  its  accompanying  ease  became  distasteful  to 
him,  and  a  passion  to  realise  God's  presence  pos- 
sessed his  soul.  An  accident  led  him  to  the  deep 
study  of  the  Upanishads  and  to  become  a  religious 
teacher.  He  founded  the  Tatvabodhini  Sabha  ud 
gathered  around  him  sympathetic  friends.  In  1S42 
he  first  came  into  contact  with  the  Brahmo  Soeiaj, 
then  in  a  languishing  condition,  and  was  attracted 
to  it  by  common  sympathy.  Becoming  its  leader 
he  brought  at  once  new  life  to  the  society.  Intensely 
devotional  and  spiritual,  he  led  his  foUowers  out  oif 
the  inteUectual  coldness  of  their  condition  mto  a 
spiritual  life  and  the  fellowship  of  a  common  faith. 
A  manifestation  of  this  new  life  was  the  signing  of 
a  covenant  which  separated  them  into  a  distinet 
religious  body  on  a  theistic  basis. 

The  next  leader  was  Keshav  Chandra  Sen.  He 
had  come  early  into  contact  with  Christian  litera- 
ture and  missionaries,  and  his  whole  mode  of 
thought  was  molded  by  western  ideas.  His  adveDt 
into  the  Brahmo  Somaj  in  18o9  was  the  signal  for 
social  reforms  in  the.  Somaj  itself,  such  as  the  re- 
moval of  the  sacred  thread,  liberty  for  women, 
intercaste  dining  and  marriages,  and  the  like.  In 
1862  the  conservative  religious  element  representing 
the  Tatvabodhini  Sabha  was  reorganized  as  the 
Adi  Somaj.  The  application  of  theistic  prindplei 
to  the  social  life  led  to  a  secession,  in  1866,  from  the 
conservative  party  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj,  and  the 
founding  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj  of  India,  noaking 
the  third  period  of  development,  that  of  applied 
theism.  Unfortunately  Keshav  Chandra  S&i  lost 
his  mental  balance.  CJoming  under  the  influenee  of 
the  Vishnuites  of  Bengal  of  the  Bhakti  school,  he 
introduced  their  fervent  religious  exercises  into  the 
worship  of  the  Somaj,  a  backward  step  which  led 
to  disastrous  results.  He  began  to  imagine  himeelf 
endowed  with  higher  power  than  other  men,  and 
his  followers,  led  by  this  delusion,  gave  him  di\TDe 
worship,  which,  instead  of  rejecting,  he  accepted. 
A  strong  party,  however,  refused  to  follow  the 
eccentric  course  of  their  leader,  and  when  the 
climax  was  reached  in  the  Cuch  Behar  marriage 
case,  they  withdrew  in  1878.  forming  the  Safiharon 
Brahmo  Somaj  (q.v.),  while  the  old  Somaj  con- 
tinued under  the  name  of  the  **  Xew  Dbpeiwa- 
tion."  The  Adi  Somaj,  the  New  Disp>ensation,  and 
the  Sadharan  Somaj  have  all  continued,  but  the 
Sadharan  Somaj  has  been  the  progressive  branch. 
active  in  religious  and  social  reform. 

The  stages  of  development  in  this  theistic  mo^'e- 
mcnt  are  as  follows:  The  first  stage  was  intellectual 
breaking  away  from  polytheism  and  idolatry,  with 
its  inspiration  largely  sought  for  in  Vedic  literature; 
the  second  stage,  the  spiritual  and  devotional 
added  to  the  first,  with  inspiration  still  largely 
Vedic;  with  the  third  stage,  under  a  more  decided 
Christian  inspiration  came  the  application  of  theism 
to  the  social  life.  In  the  fourth  stage  there  is  devel- 
opment along  all  lines  under  a  stronger  Christian 
influence  than  ever  before  in  its  history. 

2.  The  Prarthana  Somaj  of  Bombay:  English 
education  in  the  Western  Presidency  early  led  to 
an  interest  in  religious  and  social  reform.  As  one 
of  the  results  a  secret  society  was  formed  in  Bom- 
bay,   called    the    Paramharis   Mandalif    under  the 
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leadership  of  Dadoba  Pafiduraug,  The  object  of 
the  aocicty  was  the  encouragement  of  social  re- 
form, sucb  as  the  abolition  of  caste,  the  intro- 
duction of  the  custom  of  widow  remarriage,  and  the 
rentmciation  of  idolatry.  The  intention  was  to  have 
the  society  become  public  when  its  niembersliip 
numbered  1,000,  but  in  the  meantime  a  spy  divulged 
the  secrets  of  the  society,  and  such  was  the  excito 
ment  resulting  that  the  society  was  practically 
broken  up.  Under  the  influence  of  education  and 
the  work  of  Christian  missionaries  the  n*ljgioua  and 
social  ferment,  however^  still  went  on,  and  the  soil 
became  ripe  for  a  theistic  movement  among  the 
thoughtful  Kenliav  Chandra  Sen  paid  a  missionary 
visit  to  the  Bomliay  Presidency  in  1S65,  and  soon 
after  a  branch  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj  w^aa  started  in 
Bombay,  The  ^Ut  of  March,  1857,  is  considered  the 
anniversary  day  of  the  Bombay  Somaj,  which  took 
the  name  of  the  Prarthana  (''  Prayer ")  Somaj. 
On  Dec,  Q,  1872,  the  found atioo-stone  of  the  Prar- 
thana Somaj  Maniiir  waa  laid  by  Pratab  Chantlra 
Muxamdar.  Among  the  prominent  men  who  have 
hod  a  leading  part  in  the  growth  of  this  Somaj  are 
Atmaram  Pandurang,  Chintaman  Narayan  Bliat, 
Narayan  Ma  hade  v  Paramanand,  Waman  Abaji 
Modak,  Mahadev  Govind  Ranade,  and  at  the 
present  time  Justice  N.  G.  Chandavarkar. 

Branches  of  the  Prarthana  Somaj  have  been 
formed  at  Ahmedubad,  Puna,  Ahmednagar,  Saiara, 
and  Ratnagtri.  The  Bombay  Prarthana  Somaj  has 
a  memlxTship  of  130,  and  carries  on  various  philan- 
thropic agencies,  chief  among  which  is  the  Orphan- 
age at  Pandharpur,  and  night  schools  for  the  poorer 
clashes  in  B.jtnhay.  Its  Sunday  eervuces  are  con- 
ducted by  the  learned  scholar,  Dr,  Gopal  Krishna 
Bh&ndarkar,  the  Hon,  N.  G.  Chandavarkar;  and 
others.  It  supports  a  missionary,  V.  R.  Shinde, 
who  gives  himself  to  the  interests  of  the  Somaj 
in  Bombay  and  in  other  cities  of  the  Presidency. 
The  creed  of  the  Prarthana  Somaj  is  as  follows: 
(I)  God  is  the  creator  of  the  universe.  He  is  the 
only  true  God;  there  is  no  other  God  beside  him. 
He  is  eternal,  spiritual,  infinite,  the  store  of  all 
good,  all  joy,  without  parts,  without  form,  one 
without  a  second,  the  ruler  of  all,  all  pervading, 
omniscient,  almighty,  merciful,  all  holy,  and  the 
savior  of  sinners.  {2}  His  worship  alone  leads  to 
happiness  in  this  world  and  the  next.  (3)  Love  and 
reverence  for  him,  an  exclusive  faith  in  him,  pray- 
ing and  singing  to  him  spiritually  with  these  feelings, 
and  doing  the  things  plea.sing  to  him  constitute  his 
true  worship,  (4)  To  worship  and  pray  to  images 
and  other  created  objects  b  not  the  true  m(xie  of 
divine  adoration.  (5)  God  does  not  incarnate  him- 
self, and  there  is  no  one  book  which  has  been 
directly  reveled  by  God  or  is  wholly  infallible. 
(6)  All  men  are  his  children;  therefore  they 
should  behave  toward  each  other  as  brethren. 
This  is  pleflfiing  to  God,  and  constitutes  man's 
duty. 

8.  Th©  Arya  Somaj  :  The  fouader  of  the  Arya 
Somaj  was  Dajranand  Saraswati  (q.v,).  Unwilling 
to  live  the  ordinary  worldly  life,  he  left  his  home 
aod  after  few  years  of  instruction  began  to  traverse 
India  proclaiming  the  Vedas  as  the  only  inspired 
revelation  from  God,    He  denounced  idolatry,  and 


preached  reform  in  such  social  customs  as  seemed 
at  variance  with  the  direct  or  indirect  teachings 
of  the  Vedas.  In  1875  the  first  Arya  Somaj  was 
organized,  and  later  many  others  were  organised  in 
northern  India.  The  society  has  not  thrived 
south  of  the  Vindhya  Mountains,  but  has  found 
its*  best  soil  in  the  Punjab,  the  united  province  of 
Agra  and  Oudh»  Rajputana,  and  Sindh,  where 
there  are  reported  about  700  branches*  It^  prin- 
ciples are  directed  against  the  caste  system,  and 
wliile  its  members  are  principally  from  the  higher 
ciist^s,  many  are  from  the  lower  castes.  On  it^ 
practical  side  the  Somaj  takes  an  interest  in  edu- 
cation, and  maintains  a  college  at  Lahore  and  many 
schools  for  the  teaching  of  the  vernacular,  English, 
and  Sanskrit,  and  encourages  female  education  by 
supporting  numerous  institutions.  The  Somaj  ap- 
proves early  marriages,  and  encourages  marriage  of 
child- widows.  The  "'  Ten  Principles  "  of  the  Arya 
Sormij  are  as  follows:  (1)  God  is  the  primary  cause 
of  all  knowledge,  and  of  everything  known  by  its 
means.  (2)  God  is  all- truth,  all-knowledge,  all- 
beatitude,  incorporeal,  almighty,  just,  merciful, 
unbegotten,  infinite,  unchangeable,  without  be- 
ginning, incomparable,  the  support  and  the  Loni 
of  all,  all-pervading,  omniscient,  rmperislmble,  im- 
mortal, exempt  from  fear,  eternal^  holy,  and  the 
cause  of  the  universe.  To  him  alone  worship  is 
due,  (3)  The  Vedas  are  the  books  of  true  knowl- 
edge, and  it  is  tlie  paramount  duty  of  every  Arj^a 
to  read  them  or  hear  them  read,  to  teach  and 
preach  them  to  others,  (4)  One  should  always 
be  ready  to  accept  truth  and  renounce  untruth. 
(5)  All  actions  ought  to  be  done  conformably  to 
virtue,  i.e,,  after  a  thorough  consideration  of  right 
and  wrong.  (6)  The  primary  object  of  the  Somaj 
is  to  do  good  to  the  world  by  improving  the  physicssl, 
spiritual  and  soci^d  coudition  of  mankind.  (7)  All 
ought  to  be  treated  with  love,  justice,  and  a  due 
regard  to  their  merits.  (8)  Ignorance  ought  to  be 
dispelled  and  knowledge  diffused.  (9)  No  one  ought 
to  be  contented  with  his  own  good  alone;  but  every 
one  ought  to  regard  his  prosperity  as  included  in 
that  of  others.  (10)  In  matters  which  alTect  the 
general  social  well-being  of  the  whole  of  society,  one 
ought  to  discard  all  differences  and  not  allow  his 
individuality  to  interfere,  but  in  strictly  personal 
matters  every  one  may  act  with  freedom. 

Justin  E,  Abbott. 

DmTiirBTTTioM   or  Population    Aeconj>n<o  to   HuMrtiOK. 

Cknsub  of  1901, 

Religion^  Xumber». 

Brahmanic  Hindu 207,050,557 

Arytt  Somaj 92.419 

Drahma  8omfti.  4.050 

8ikb 2,106,330 

J&in I,a34,148 

BuddbiBt..  M7d«759 

Pan»i 94,190 

MotK&mmedan. .  62,459*077 

Cliristian 2,923.241 

Jew 18.228 

Anlmist 8.584,148 

Uioor  ReUffioni  or  Unclustfied , .  1  ^,900 

Total  Popola tioB .,,.,.,.,*,..     394. 361 , 056 

Kuropeans .  .  109.677 

Luraaiaiu 89.261 

Nat4v««i 2,66l.3ia 
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ChrUHan  DenomituUion:  Nwiiber§. 

Abysainukn .,«  ^-S 

Anglican 463,462 

Armenian ««J'X^ 

Baptiat 221,040 

OalviniAt *» 

Consrasationalist 37,874 

GreekTT «W 

Lutheran ^W.jgJ 

Methodist 76.907 

Preabyterian 63,J31 

Quaker 1,300 

Roman  OathoUo 1,202.15© 

Salvation  Army 18.060 

Jacobite  Syrian 248,741 

Roman  Syrian 322,686 

Minor  Denominations 22.600 

Undaarieed 106,202 

Biblioorapht:  On  the  subject  of  populations  and  castes, 
as  well  as  of  religion,  an  essential  is  the  Oeneral  Report 
of  the  Cennu  of  India,  1001,  London.  1004.  Consult 
further:  E.  W.  Hopkins,  Mutual  Relatioru  of  iha  Four 
Cattet,  Leipsic  1881;  H.  H.  Risley.  Tribe$  and  Cattet 
of  Bengal,  4  vols..  Calcutta.  1801;  I.  F.  Hewitt.  THm  Ruiing 
Racet  of  PrehuUnie  Tribe§  in  India,  Westminster.  1804; 
Bhattaoharya.  Hindu  CatC^  and  SecU,  Calcutta.  1806; 
W.  Crooke.  Tribet  and  Caatf  of  the  Narth-Weetem  Provineee 
and  OudK,  4  vols.,  Calcutta.  1806;  E.  S^nart,  Lee  CaeUt 
dan$  I'Inde,  Paris.  1896;  B.  Hagen,  Anthropologieeher 
Atlae  oetaeiatiecher  Volker,  2  parts.  Wiesbaden.  1808; 
T.  W.  Webber,  The  Foreeie  of  Upper  India  and  Their  Inr 
hahiUxnie,  London.  1002. 

On  the  history  of  India  consult:  J.  T.  Wheeler.  Iliet. 
of  India  from  the  Earlieet  Agee,  4  vols,  in  6.  London,  1867- 
1881;  P.  Anderson.  7%«  Enolieh  in  Weetem  India,  Bombay, 
1866;  H.  M.  Elliot.  Hiat.  of  India  ae  Told  by  ite  own  Hie- 
toriana,  8  vols..  London,  1867-77;  J.  T.  Wheeler,  India 
under  BrUieh  Rule,  London.  1886;  H.  G.  Keene.  The  Fall 
of  the  Moghul  Empire  of  HinduBtan,  ib.  1887;  W.  W. 
Hunter.  The  Indian  Empire,  iie  Peoplee,  Hiet.,  and  Prod- 
ueU,  ib.,  1803;  idem.  A  Brief  Hiet.  of  Indian  PeopUe,  ib. 
1803;  J.  C.  Marahman.  Abridoment  of  the  Hietory  if  India, 
Edinburgh.  1803;  L.  J.  Trotter,  HiH.  of  India,  ib.,  1800; 
W.  St.  Clair.  India,  iU  Hiet.,  Darkneee  and  Dawn,  ib.. 
1001;  C.  H.  Forbes  Lindsay,  India  Paet  and  Preeeni,  2 
vols.,  Philadelphia.  1903;  Stanley  Lane-Poole,  Medieval 
India  under  Mohammedan  RuU,  New  York.  1903;  A.  V.  W. 
Jackson,  ed..  Hiet.  of  India,  9  vols.,  ib..  1907;  V.  A.  Smith, 
Early  Hiet.  of  India  from  600  B.C.  to  the  Mohammedan 
Conqueei,  Oxford,  1908;  L.  D.  Bamett.  The  Heart  <^ 
India;  Sketchee  in  the  Hiet.  of  Hindu  Religion  and  Morale, 
New  York.  1908;  J.  Jones,  India:  iU  Life  and  Thought, 
ib.,  1908.  For  the  early  traditions  of  Englishmen  in 
India  connult  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  ed.  B.  Thorpe 
in  RoUe  Serien,  2  vols.,  London,  or  ed,  C.  Plummer,  2  voIk., 
Oxford.  1892-99;  William  of  MalmeMhury,  De  geatia 
pontiflcum  Anglt)rum.  ed,  N,  E.  8.  A.  Hamilton,  in  Rolla 
Seriea,  London.  1870;  idem,  De  geatia  regum  Anglorum, 
ed.  W.  BtubbH,  in  Rolla  Series,  2  vols..  I^ntlon,  1887-89. 

The  literature  on  the  religionn  is  c|uite  fully  given  under 
HR.A.HUANIHM;     Huudiiihm;     HiNi)ri.HM;   Jainism;     Sikhb, 

SiKIIIAU. 

For  the  hi.-tory  of  (.'hri.^tianity  in  India,  couMiIt  the 
literature  under  Mibmionm;  Carky,  William;  Duff, 
Alkxander;  and  Marhhman,  Jomiu-a.  U»eful  adjuncts 
are:  J,  Hough,  HiaUtry  of  Chriatianity  in  India  from  the 
Commencement  of  the  Chriatinn  Era,  6  vols.,  London,  1839 
18Wi;  B.  GoKerly.  The  Pionecra;  a  Narrative  of  Facta  CAm- 
nected  vnth  Earlu  Miaaiona  in  Bengal,  ib.,  1871;  Gi«»>rge 
Smith,  A  Short  Ifiatory  of  Chriatian  Miaaiona,  ib.,  1884; 
idem,  T?ie  Converaion  of  India,  ib.,  1893;  M,  A.  HherrinK, 
Hiat.  of  Proteatant  .Miaaiona  in  India,  e<i,  K.  Storrow,  ib., 
1884;  Iliat.  of  Chriatianity  in  India,  .Madras,  1895;  L.  R. 
Ix)vett,  Primer  of  Modern  Miaaitma,  London.  1894;  idem, 
Hiat.  of  Ixtndon  Miaaionary  Soriety.  2  vols.,  ib.,  1899:  J. 
M.  Thoburn,  India  arui  Southern  .Xaia,  Cincinnati,  1907; 
Mrs.  M.  B.  Fuller,  Wronga  of  Indian  \\\mianhoixI,  ib. 
1900;  Mrs.  M.  M.  Qark.  .1  Corner  in  India,  Philadelphia. 
1907  (on  the  Naga  Hills);  J.  Charnl)orlin.  The  Kingdtmi  in 
India;  ite  Progreea  and  iia  Promiae,  New  York.  H>08; 
J.  Richter,  Hiat.  of  Miaaiona  in  Intlia,  ib..  1908;  the  his- 
tories of  the  various  missionary  aRoncios  with  their  reports, 
and  H.  O.  Dwight,  H.  A  Tupiht.  and  E.  M.  Bliss,  The 
Encyclopedia  of  Miaaiona,  ib...  1904. 

For  the  history  of  fheistic  societies  consult  as  sources: 
Indian   Mirror,    Calcutta.    1861-80;    Sunday   Mirror,    ib., 


1880-82;  The  Liberal  and  the  New  Diepeneation,  ib,  1881 
sqq.;  TheieHc  Annual,  ib..  1872  sqq.;  Theieiie  QearteHv 
Review,  ib..  1870.  Consult  also:  The  Adi  Brahma  Sunaj, 
iie  Viewe  and  Prineiplee,  Oaleutta.  1871;  Mary  Carpenter. 
Laei  Daye  in  England  of  Ramdkun  Ray,  London.  1880; 
K.  Chunder  Sen.  Brahmo  Somaj,  ib..  1870;  J.  Hesse.  De 
Brakma  Samaj  ...  in  BaeUr  Mieeione-Maoaain,  1876i 
pp.  385  sqq.;  Sivanath  Shastri,  The  New  DiepeHmtin 
and  the  Sadharan  Brahma  Samaj,  Madras.  1881;  aen, 
Keshav  CSiandra.  Brahmo  Samaj,  Oaleutta.  1883;  Ramsr 
Chandra  Vasu.  Brahmaiem,  New  York,  1844;  F.  Mix 
Mailer,  in  Biographical  Seaaye,  London,  1884  ({ivw 
accounts  of  recent  religious  movements);  T.  E.  Slater, 
Keehab  Chundra  Sen  and  the  Bramha  Samaj,  Madias.  I8S4, 
P.  C.  Moioomdar.  Life  and  Teaehinga  of  ChunUr  8tn, 
Oaleutta.  1887;  H.  Baynes.  Evolution  </  Rdigioua  Tkeatk 
in  India,  London.  1889  (a  full  account);  L.  J.  Frohme]«r. 
Neuere  Reformbealrebungen  im  Hinduiamua,  in  Baakr  Mia- 
aione-Magaain,  1888.  pp.  120  sqq.;  The  Offering  ofDneai- 
ranalk  Tagore,  transl.  by  M.  M.  Chatterji.  Lahore.  1889; 
Rammohun  Roy.  EniHiah  Worka,  2  vols..  London.  1888; 
Navakanta  Chattopadhyasra.  Life  and  Character  o/  Ran 
M(^un  Roy,  Dacca.  1890;  C.  N.  Aitchison.  The  Brahmo  So- 
maj,  in  Church  Miaaionary  Intelligencer,  1893.  pp.  181  sqq.; 
Pancha  Maha  Yajna  Vidhi,  transL  by  Arjan  Singh.  Lahon. 
1898;  Bawa  Chhajjin  Singh.  The  Teaehinga  <^  the  Arya 
Samaj,  Lahore,  1903;  Dayanand  Saraswati,  Vedic  Rdigioin, 
ib.  1903;  Hem  Chandra  Sarkar,  The  Religion  tfUuBnhmo 
Samaj,  Calcutta.  1900;  the  literature  under  Dataxakd 
Sarabwati;  Rammohan  Rot;  Skn.  Kssbav  Cbaximu; 
and  Taoobb.  Dkvkndranath. 

INDIAIIS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA,  MISSIONS  TO 
THE. 


Roman    Catholic    Missions 

(Jl). 
In  New  England  (|  2). 
The  Quakers  (|  3). 
The  Church  of  England  smd 

Protestant     Episcopal 

Church  (I  4). 
Moravians  ((  5). 


Presbsrterians  ((  6). 
Congregationalists  (|  7). 
Baptists  ((  8). 
Methodists  ((  9). 
Lutherans  and  ((  10). 
The  National  Indian  Asr>- 
ciation  ((  11). 


Christian  missioiiB  among  North  American  Indi- 
ans began  in  Spanish  territory  before  the  early 
settlement   farther  north.     Probab^ 
I.  Roman  the  earliest  in  what  is  now  the  United 
Catholic     States  were  missions  in  the  Southwest 
Missions,    conducted    by    Spanish    Franciscans, 
Fathers  Juan  de  Padilla,  Juan  de  la 
Cruz,  and  Descalona,  who  began  work  among  the 
Quivira  (Wichita),   the   Pecos,  and  the  Tigua  in 
1542  or   1543.     Two  years  later  another  Spanish 
Franciscan,  Francisco  Andres  de  Olmoe,  began  to 
mission  the  tribes  in  the  Texas  wilderness.    In  1565 
St.  Augustine  was  founded  in  Florida,  where  the 
work  of  Christianizing  the  natives  was  begun  by  the 
Jesuits  and  continued  by  the  Franciscans.    Within 
twenty  years  several  mission  stations  were  estab- 
lished along  the  coast  from  St.  Augustine  to  St. 
Helena,  in  South  Carolina.    In  1633  English  Jesuits 
lx»gan  work  among  the  Conoy  and  Patuxent  tribes 
of  Maryland  and  some  of  the  Virginia  tribes.    By 
1042  the  Jesuits  had  established  work  in  the  North, 
founding  what  was  known  as  the  New  York  Mission 
among  the  Mohawks.    This  was  soon  followed  by 
successful  work  among  the  Oneidas,  the  Cayugas, 
and  the  Senecas.     About  1660  Jesuit  missionaries 
began  work  among  the  tribes  in  Michigan,  founding 
a  mission  on  Keweenaw  Bay,  and  work  among  the 
tribes  of  the  upper  hike  region  soon  followed.    By 
1085  some  of  the  New  England  tribes  were  reached 
and  Jesuit  missions  established  among  the  Penob- 
scots  and  thePassamaquoddies,  and  about  ten  years 
later  the  Abenaki  mission  on  the  Kennebec  was 
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g6.  The  most  noted,  perhaps,  were  the  Fmn- 
tt  missions  of  California,  the  story  of  which  is 
part  of  the  history  of  the  Pacific  coast.  The  year 
1769  siiw  (he  first  of  such  misaioiL^  established  at 
San  Diego,  and  by  1828  a  chain  of  prosperous 
missions  extended  northward  to  San  Frtinci&co  Bay. 
In  1833  these  raiisaions  were  disbanded  by  the 
revolutionary  government  of  Mexico,  Since  t!iat 
date  the  Roman  Catliolic  Church  has  vigornusly 
prosecuted  its  work  among  the  various  Indian 
trilws  in  the  count rj*^,  and  in  I9t>8j  according  to 
the  Official  Catholic  Directory,  claimed  to  havQ  95 
Indian  churches,  B7  priewl.H,  and  4S,1U4  adherents. 

Tlic  work  of  Roger  Williiuns  («|.v.),  l>e|rim  in  1G3B, 

may  be  considered  the  first  Protestant  mission  work 

for  Americiin  Indians,  with  the  excep- 

2.  In  New    tion  that  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 

England.  Knglnnd  is  said  to  have  baptized  an 
Indian  convert  in  1587,  The  story  of 
Williams' work  araon;^  the  Pequots  and  Narragan- 
settfl  is  closely  interwovtin  with  the  ejirly  colonial 
history  of  Massachui^eLts  and  Rhode  Island.  Will- 
lams  speedily  acquired  the  language  of  tlie  tribea 
among  whom  he  iabonnl^  published  a  "  key  * '  to  it, 
and  soon  carried  the  Gosj>e!  to  large  numbers  of 
Indians  about  Providence.  His  work^  however, 
seems  to  have  bc<?n  of  purely  pernotml  initiative, 
and  on  Iiis  death  in  1683  was  not  continued  by  any 
organization.  It  was  greatly  reinforced  and  ex- 
tended by  the  labors  of  the  Congregational  mission- 
arieii.  Experience  May  hew  and  John  Eliot  (qq.v.), 
who  ent43red  the  same  field  in  1(j-I6.  Eliot  applied 
to  the  General  Court  of  MassachusettvS  and  obtainetl 
a  grant  of  land  on  which  the  Indians  might  build 
a  toi;^!!  where  they  could  live  together,  cultivate 
the  arts  of  civilized  Hfe,  and  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
religious  instruction.  In  less  thiin  twenty-five 
ye^ars  there  were  fourteen  such  settlements,  to  all 
of  which  Eliot  extended  his  labors,  and  in  1660 
the  Indians  at  Natiek  were  formed  into  a  church. 
!>uring  these  years  he  got  together  twenty- four 
regular  congregations  in  Massac husetta  and  had 
gathered  about  him  and  trained  more  than  twenty 
native  preachers  from  various  tribes^  besides  trans- 
lating both  the  Old  and  New  Testament  into  one 
of  the  Indian  tongues — the  first  Bible  to  be  given 
to  the  Red  Man.  This  period  of  wonderful  advance 
was  succeeded  by  King  Philip's  War;  Eliot's 
''  praying  Indians  "  were  scattered >  and  the  iwcnty- 
four  congregations  were  reduced  to  four»  A  time 
of  great  hardship  for  the  Indians  followed  when  the 
General  Court  collected  the  remnant  and  removed 
them  to  the  islands  in  the  bay.  Following  the 
labors  of  Eliot,  Congregational  work  was  carried  on 
among  the  Nauset  Indians  of  Cape  Cod  and  other 
tribes  in  e^istern  Massachusetts.  About  1651  a 
mission  was  begun  among  the  Quinnipiacs  in  Con- 
necticut, and  during  the  next  century  the  Congre- 
gational Church  carrietl  on  a  most  successful  work 
among  many  of  the  tribal  remnants  of  New  England. 

In  1643-48  a  Lutheran  minister;  John  Cam  pan  ins 
Hohn,  chaplain  of  a  Swedish  colony  in  Delaware, 
did  some  misaion  work  among  the  neighboring 
Indians. 

In  1682  William  Pean  made  his  celebrated  treaty 
with  the  Indians  under  the  elm  at  Shackamaxon, 
v.— 31 


on   the   banks  of  the    Delaware  River,    presaging 
mutual  "good  faith  and  good  will,  openness,  broth- 
erhood, and  love/'      As  early  as   1791 

3.  The       the  noted  Seneca  chiefj   Complant«r, 
Quakers,    sent    greetings     to     the    Philadelphia 

yearly  meeting,  saying  *'we  wi.^h  our 
children  to  be  taught  the  same  principles  by  which 
your  fathers  were  guided,  and  such  other  things 
as  you  teach  your  children,  especially  the  love  of 
peace."  Two  years  later  the  Delawares  told  certain 
Friends  who  %n'sited  them  that  they  wished  to  he  of 
their  religion,  and  asked  lor  te^ichers.  In  1796  the 
yearly  meeting  began  regular  work  among  the 
Iro<|Uois  in  New  York,  and  established  three  workers 
among  the  Oneidas  and  the  TuHcarora^.  in  1798 
they  liegan  a  mission  to  the  Seneoas,  and,  later,  at 
Cattaraugus  and  Tunesassah,  with  good  results. 
In  1807  the  New  York  meeting  started  schools 
among  the  Stockbridge  and  Brotherton  tribes. 
During  the  past  century,  through  the  work  under- 
taketi  by  various  yearly  meetings,  and  later  through 
the  Associat-ed  Executive  Committee,  a  delegate 
body  representing  ultimately  all  the  yearly  meet- 
ings, mission  stations  have  Ixsen  established  among 
many  tribes,  and  the  record  is  one  of  loyal  faithful- 
neas,  on  the  part  of  Friend  and  Indian  alike,  to  the 
compact  of  brotherly  love  entered  into  on  the  banks 
of  the  Delaware  River  two  hundred  and  twenty- five 
years  ago.  The  Indian  work  of  the  Friends  for  the 
past  few  year."*  luis  l^een  largely  confine<l  to  ten 
miiision  stations  among  the  ModoCj  Seneca,  Wyan- 
dotte, Ottawa,  Otoe,  Iowa,  Kickapoo,  and  S^la^^^le€ 
trilies  in  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  the  baptism  of  an 

Indian  C4>nvert  mentioned  above,  the  efforts  of  the 

Anglican    Church    to    evangelize    the 

4.  The      Indians  Wgan  in  1702,  when  the  So 
Church  of   ciety  for  the  Propagation  of  tlie  Gospel 

England  sent  to  America  a  missionary  to  the 
and  Prot-  Six  Nations  in  the  Mohawk  valley, 
estant  Six  years  later  four  Iroquois  siichema 
Episcopal  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  presented  an 
Church,  address  to  Queen  Anne  with  Ijcdtn  of 
wampum  as  a  token  of  the  sincerity 
of  the  Six  Nations.  In  that  address  occurs  the 
following:  *'  Since  we  were  io  covenant  with  our 
great  Queen's  children  we  have  had  some  knowledge 
of  the  Savior  of  the  world.  If  our  gre-at  Queen 
would  send  ns  instructors  they  should  find  a  hearty 
welcome."  This  address  wiis  referred  to  the  Society, 
and  it  was  at  once  resolved  to  send  missionaries, 
to  provide  translations  in  Mohawk, and  to  endcjivor 
to  stop  the  introduction  of  intoxicating  liquors 
among  the  Indians — this  being  the  earnest  request 
of  the  .stichems  themselves.  The  work  met  with 
varying  success.  At  one  time  there  apptmrs  *'  a 
regular  sober  congregation  of  five  hundred  Chris- 
tians among  the  Mohawks,  of  whom  fifty  were 
tlevout  communicants  of  t!ie  Episcopal  Church." 
During  the  Revolution  the  Mohawks  and  some 
others  of  the  tribes  belonging  to  the  "  Long  House  '* 
(a  federation  of  tribes)  abandoned  their  possessions 
under  a  sense  of  loyalty  to  the  crown,  and  finally 
took  shelter  in  Canada.  Those  w^ho  remained  were 
without  religious  infiuencea  for  several  years  until, 
in  1811,  Bishop  Hobart  of  New  York  gave  atten- 
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tion  to  the  religions  instruction  of  the  Indians 
within  his  jurisdiction.  In  1821  the  Oneidas  left 
New  York  under  the  leadership  of  the  Rev.  Eleazer 
Williams  and  went  to  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin. 
Religious  work  among  them  prospered,  and  within 
a  few  years  a  stone  church  edifice  was  erected  by  the 
Indians  themselves.  In  1852  the  Episcopal  Church 
began  work  among  the  Indians  in  Minnesota,  and  in 
1860  among  the  Santee  Sioux.  Henry  Benjamin 
Whipple  (q.v.),  bishop  of  Minnesota,  especially  de- 
voted hiniself  to  this  work.  In  1868  a  mission  was 
established  among  the  Yanktons,  and  shortly  after- 
ward the  full  chaige  of  Indian  missions  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  was  assumed  by  its 
domestic  committee.  In  1877  Bishop  Hare  held 
his  first  confirmation  among  the  Upper  Brul6  Sioux, 
the  Yanktonnais,  and  the  Cheyenne  River  Indians 
in  South  Dakota.  One  year  later  missions  were 
started  among  the  Shoshones  and  Bannocks  in 
.  Idaho,  and,  in  1881,  among  the  Cheyennes  in  Indian 
Territory.  In  1886  a  mission  in  Alaska  was  organ- 
ized, and  in  the  same  year  work  was  undertaken 
among  some  of  the  tribes  in  Wyoming.  This  was 
followed  six  years  later  by  a  mission  to  the  Sem- 
inoles  in  southern  Florida.  In  1906  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  was  carrying  on  work  among 
Indians  in  a  field  covering  a  vast  area,  including 
the  Indians  living  along  the  banks  of  the  Yukon 
River  in  Alaska;  the  Shoshones,  Bannocks,  and 
Arapahoes  in  Idaho  and  Wyoming;  the  Pillager 
Cass  Lake,  and  Red  Lake  Pillager  Chippewas  in 
Minnesota;  the  Hupas  of  California;  and  the 
Oneidas  in  Wisconsin.  In  North  Dakota  the 
Church  has  centers  of  work  at  Fort  Totten,  Cannon 
Ball,  and  at  Turtle  Mountain  reservation,  while  in 
South  Dakota,  under  Bishop  Hare,  the  work  is 
divided  into  ten  departments  with  a  clergyman  in 
ehaige  of  each.  In  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory 
the  work  is  largely  among  the  Cheyennes  and 
Arapahoes  at  the  reservation  at  Whirlwind,  and  in 
southern  Florida  among  tho  Seminoles  living  in  the 
Everglades.  A  notable  feature  of  this  Church's 
work  is  the  lace-making  industry  for  which  ten 
schools  are  maintained  at  various  points. 

In  1735  a  band  of  Moravians  from  (lermany 
under  Augustus  Gottlieb  Spangenl)erg  (q.v.)  began 
religious  work  among  the  Yamacraw 
5.  Mo-  Creeks,  a  few  miles  above  Savannah, 
ravians«  Ga.  In  1739  they  were  forced  to  with- 
draw on  their  refusal  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  Spaniards.  Settling  on  the  Lehigh  River 
about  fifty  miles  from  Philadelphia,  they  founded 
the  town  of  Bethlehem,  which  soon  became  a  center 
of  missions  to  various  Indian  tribes.  Their  mission- 
aries worked  first  among  the  Six  Nations,  but  their 
efforts  met  with  small  success.  In  Pennsylvania, 
however,  their  work  among  the  Delawares  and 
portions  of  various  other  tribes  scattered  throughout 
that  State  was  very  encouraging.  In  some  of  the 
New  England  States,  notably  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts,  their  labors  were  eminently  success- 
ful. From  1740  to  1798  twenty-five  settlements 
were  established.  In  1801  the  Cherokee  mission  at 
Spring  Place,  Ga.,  was  begun,  and  in  1821  a  mission 
was  started  at  Oothcaloga  in  the  same  section. 
Both  of  these  continued  until  the  missions  were 


broken  up  by  the  State  of  Geoigis  in  1843.  Among 
missionaries  to  the  Indians  in  thoae  eariy  days 
none  are  more  worthy  of  honor  for  their  lofty  heroism 
than  some  of  the  Moravians,  notably  Rau(^  Hecke- 
welder,  Count  Zinxendorf,  and  David  Zeisbeiger, 
the  "  Apostle  to  the  Delawares."  Since  those  (kys 
the  Moravian  Church  has  missioned  various  tribo, 
but  within  the  past  few  years  has  confined  its  work 
to  the  so-called  "  Mission  Indians  "  of  California. 
In  1906  the  Church  had  three  mission  stations  in 
southern  California — on  the  Morongo,  the  Torres, 
and  the  Rincon  reservations. 

In  1741  the  Presbyterian  Church  began  its  Indian 
work,  when  the  Rev.  Axariah  Horton  was  sent  to 

the  Indians  on  Long  Island,  New  York. 

6.  Fret-     Two  years  later  David  Brainerd  (q.v.) 

byteriani.   began  his  missionary  work,  which  was 

continued  after  his  death,  in  1747,  by 
his  brother  John  (q.v.).  In  1751  the  Synod  of  New 
York  "  enjoined"  all  churches  to  take  collections 
for  the  purpose  of  sending  nussionaries  to  the  In- 
dians, and  missions  were  b^gun  among  the  Dela- 
wares and  neighboring  tribes.  On  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Revolutionary  War  in  1775,  the  Indians  be- 
came restless  and  suspicious,  and  most  missionary 
efforts  among  them  were  suspended.  Elarly  in  the 
nineteenth  century  the  Presbyterian  (Church  began 
missions  in  South  C!arolina  and  Georgia,  and  schools 
for  the  education  of  the  youth  of  the  Catawba  and 
Cherokee  tribes  were  opened.  Up  to  1812  these 
missions  were  conducted  by  individual  churches  and 
by  one  or  two  synods.  Between  1812  and  1831  the 
Presbyterian  diurch  carried  on  its  Indian  work 
through  the  American  Board,  oiganiied  in  1810. 
Within  a  few  years  the  Board  began  missions  among 
the  Cherokees,  Choctaws,  and  Qiickasaws,  supple- 
menting the  work  of  tfa«  Presbyterian  synods  of 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  By  1890  there  were 
eight  churches  in  Georgia,  a  Cherokee  alphabet  and 
written  language  had  been  prepared,  and  a  large 
number  of  Cherokees  were  able  to  read.  These 
tribes  rapidly  adopted  the  ways  of  civilized  life; 
schools,  courts,  and  a  legislature  were  established, 
and  stringent  laws  against  intemperance  enforced. 
But  the  injustice  of  Georgia,  confirmed  by  the 
national  government,  took  from  these  Indians  the 
lands  made  theirs  in  perpetuity  by  treaty.  The 
lands  were  sold  by  lottery  to  white  men,  and  after 
sixteen  years  of  suffering  and  struggle  to  obtain 
their  rights,  16,000  of  these  Indians  were  driven 
forth  from  their  homes,  their  churches  and  schools, 
to  the  wilderness  of  the  far  West,  several  mission- 
aries accompanying  them  to  their  new  home  in 
Indian  Territory.  One  after  another  of  the  tribes 
followed  until  the  settlement  in  the  Indian  Territory 
was  completed  in  1832  by  the  removal  of  the  Sem- 
inoles from  Florida.  In  addition,  other  tribes  were 
afterward  sent  to  the  Indian  Territory  by  the 
government,  and  among  them  the  Presbyterian 
Church  opened  missions.  Most  of  the  mission  sta- 
tions had  to  be  abandoned  during  the  Civil  War, 
and  many  of  the  churches,  school-houses,  and 
missionaries'  homes  were  destroyed.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  the  work  was  resumed,  though  under 
conditions  less  favorable,  owing  to  the  influx 
of  bad  white  elements  into  the  Territory,  which 
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fioon  abounded  in  lawlessness.  But  the  missionaries 
of  the  various  denominations  went  forward  with  the 
work  until  marvelous  success  crowned  thei:r  labors 
among  the  "  Five  Civilix^d  Tribes/'  as  also  among 
the  neighboring  tribes  of  Kiowas,  Comanchcs,  Ara- 
pahoes,  Osages,  and  Cheyennes,  Much  of  the  dis- 
tinctively Presbjrterian  work  done  by  the  American 
Board  was  transferred  to  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  on  its  organization  in  1837,  the 
latter  Board  continuing  all  work  of  the  Presbyterian 

■  Church  among  Indians  until  18G5.  Since  I  kit  year 
the  work  has  been  carrietl  on  by  the  Presbyterian 
Home  Board  and  the  Women's  Board  of  the  Pren- 
b>i;eriftn  Church.  Among  e^rly  misaions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  was  one  to  the  Senecas  in 
New  York  titate,  begun  in  18 12,  and  to  the  Chip- 
pewaa  and  Ottawas  in  northern  Michigan,  begun 
in  1838.  About  the  same  time  miHsions  were  estab- 
lished among  the  Sioux  in  North  and  South  Dakota, 
Montana,  and  Nebraska.  The  story  of  the  mission 
to  the  Nez  Pero6  Indians  by  Dr.  Marcus  Whitman 
and  the  Rev,  H.  H.  Spaubling  in  \H3%  is  one  of 
the  most  thrilling  in  the  history  of  Indian  missions. 
Abandoned  in  1847,  owing  to  the  martyrdom  of 
Dr*  and  Mrs.  Whitman,  it  was  reoi>ened  in  1871 
when  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Spaulding  returne<l  to  the  field. 
The  Sac  and  Fox  tribes  w^ere  reached  by  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  1837,  the  Omahaa  antl  Otoea 
in  1846,  and  the  Kickapoos  ten  years  bter.  In 
1868  a  missionary  was  sent  to  the  Winnebagoes^ 
then  dwelUng  to  the  north  of  the  Omalma,  In  the 
same  year  an  independent  mission  was  started 
among  the  Pioiaa  and  Papago«  in  Arizona,  which 
some  years  later  came  under  the  care  of  the  Presby- 
terian Board.  In  1877  the  first  Protestant  mission 
ajnong  the  Zunis  of  New  Mexico  was  opened 
through  tlie  efforts  of  Prt?sbyt«rian  women,  antl 
other  tribes  of  Pueblo  have  been  reached.  In  1895 
a  mission  was  opened  by  the  Presbyterian  Board 
among  a  band  of  8pokanea  in  Washington,  and  the 
following  year  one  among  the  Makahs  at  Neah  Bay, 
In  1901  the  missions  to  the  Hoopas  and  the  Shasta 
Indians,  in  Calif oniia,  were  taken  over  by  the  Pres- 
byterian Board  from  the  National  Indian  Associa- 
tion. 

The  Indian  work  of  the  American  Board  (Con- 
gregational)  rapidly  extended »     In   1820  it  estab- 
lished a  mission  station   for   the  Ar- 
7.  Congre-  kansas   Cherokeea   on    Illinois    Creek, 
gationalists.  Arkansas,    This  grew  to  be  one  of  the 

■  most    important   mission   stations    in 

the  ^Southwest  until  the  removal  of  the  tribe  to 
Indian  Territory.  The  following  year  a  mLssion 
was  opened  among  the  Choc  taws  at  Eliot,  Miss. 
In  1834  the  gre^t  work  of  the  Congregational 
Church  among  the  Sioux  was  beg^m  by  the  starting 
of  a  mission  to  the  Santee  Sioux  on  Lake  Calhoun, 
near  what  is  now  St.  Paul,  Minn,,  by  two  brothers 
named  Pond.  They  began  as  volunteer  workers?, 
but  afterward  became  regularly  ord,3ined  miwsion- 
ariea  of  the  American  Board.  Olher  mission  sta* 
tiona  were  established  from  time  to  time  among 
the  Santee  Sioux  at  other  points.  The  work  was 
I  eminently  successful  wntil  the  Sioioc  outbreak  in 
1S62,  when  the  missions  had  to  be  abandoned. 
As  a  result  of  the  outbreak  the  Santee  Sioux  were 


removed  to  Niobrara,  Nebraska.  A  mission  was 
started  among  them  in  lS»>f5,  and  the  work  waa 
gradually  extended  to  all  the  neighboring  bands 
of  Sioux.  Among  missionaries  to  the  Great  Sioux 
nation  none  perhaps  are  more  widely  known  than 
the  Williamsons  and  the  Riggses,  fathers  and  sons. 
To  Congregational  work,  and  the  various  mission- 
aries engagetl  in  it,  most  of  present  knowledge 
of  the  Sioux  Language  is  due.  In  1843  the  Board 
began  work  among  the  Creeks,  and,  a  few  years 
later,  among  the  removed  Seminoles.  By  1852  it 
had  twenty-one  missionaries  among  the  Indians  in 
the  Northwest.  In  1882  the  Indian  work  as  a  whole 
was  committed  to  the  American  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation. Including  their  welUknown  missions  at 
Standing  Rock  and  Cheyenne  River  jigencies,  North 
Dakota,  Fort  Bert  hold  in  South  Dakota,  and  Sko- 
mish^  Washington,  and  their  work  for  Alaskan 
Indians,  the  Association  had  in  1906  twenty-two 
Indian  churches,  fifty-seven  missionarj^  out-stations, 
and  eighty-five  missionaries  and  teachers  on  the 
field. 

Organized  work   by  Baptists   for  Indian   tribes 
began  in  1801,  when  the  Shaftesbury  Association  of 

Vermont    apfminted    missionaries    to 

8,  Ba(H      labor  among  the  Tuscaroras  and  other 

tists.        trilies  of  western  New  York.    Six  years 

lat^r  the  New  York  Missionary  Society 
cooperated  with  the  former  associationj  and  missions 
were  established  among  the  Gneidaa  and  Stock- 
bridges  of  New  York.  In  1817  the  Board  of  the 
Baptist  General  Convention  opene<l  missions  to  the 
Kick&pood  and  the  Miamis,  and,  a  few  years  later, 
work  was  begim  among  the  Potawatomies,  the 
Ottawas,  and  the  Ojibwaa  in  Michigan.  In  the 
same  year  successful  work  was  l>egun  among  the 
Cherokees  in  North  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and 
shortly  afterward  among  the  Creeks,  Baptist  work 
among  Indians  extended  rapid ly^  and  soon  included 
missions  among  the  Otoes  and  Omahas  west  of  the 
Mississippi  (183^5),  and  among  the  Delawares  and 
Stockbridges  in  their  new  home  in  eastern  Kansa.H. 
From  1842  to  185«5*  much  of  the  work  was  sustained 
by  the  American  Mission  Association,  but  in  the 
latter  year  its  missions  were  transferred  to  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention.  After  the  division  of 
the  denomination  on  the  slavery  question  in  1845» 
the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union  continued 
much  of  the  work  of  the  General  Convention,  and 
in  1851  bad  missions  among  the  O  jib  was  and  Otta- 
was of  Michigan,  the  Skawanees,  Delawarea,  and 
Ottaw^as  of  Indian  Territory,  besides  it«  chief  work 
there  among  the  Cherokees.  In  1865  these  missions 
were  transferred  to  the  American  Baptist  Home 
Mission  Society,  which  had  for  some  years  pre- 
viously maintained  a  mission  to  the  Pueblo  Indiann 
of  New  Mexico,  The  work  of  the  Baptist  Home 
Mission  Society  has  been  carried  on  chiefly  among 
the  tribes  in  Indian  Territory  and  among  the 
Wichitas  and  Caddoe^,  the  Kiowas,  Arapahoes. 
Apaches,  and  Comanches  of  Oklahoma.  Successful 
missions  have  been  sustained  among  the  Hopis, 
among  the  Indians  of  the  Round  Valley  Reserva- 
tion, California,  and  among  the  Nevada  Indians  at 
Pyramid  Lake.  In  1903  a  misaion  was  begun  among 
the  Copper  River  Indians  in   Alaska,  and,  later. 
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among  the  Crows  of  Montana.  In  much  of  the  In- 
dian mission  work  the  Women's  Boards  of  the  Bap- 
tist Church  have  effectively  cooperated  with  the 
general  society. 

The  Indian   work   of  the   Methodist  Episcopal 

Church  began  in  1814,  when  John  Stewart,  a  colored 

Methodist  convert,  started  a  mission 

9.  Meth-  among  the  Wyandottes  in  Ohio.  The 
odists.  success  of  that  mission  led  to  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Missionary  Society  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  various  mis- 
sions were  carried  on  among  the  Indians  of  the 
southern  States  from  1821  to  1830.  In  1844  the 
Indian  Mission  Conference  was  organized,  and  in  the 
division  of  the  Church  in  that  year  the  Indian  Con- 
ference remained  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South.  By  1846  the  Indian  work  of  the 
latter  branch  of  the  Church  included  missions  among 
the  Pottawattomis,  Chippewa,  Peoria,  Wea,  Kansas 
Wyandotte,  Shawnee,  Kickapoo,  Quapaw,  Seneca, 
and  other  fragments  of  trib^  located  on  reserva- 
tions in  the  Indian  Territory.  Later,  missions  to 
the  Comanches,  Apaches,  and  Kiowas  were  added. 
The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  1906,  had 
about  thirty-five  missions  to  Indians,  of  which  five 
were  in  New  York,  six  on  the  Pacific  coast,  one  in 
Montana,  and  twenty-three  in  the  States  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley. 

In  1847  the  Lutherans  began  work  among  the 

Chippewa  Indians  in  lower  Michigan.     The  first 

mission  school  was  opened  at  Franken- 

10.  Lu-      muth,  on  Cass  River,  under  the  aus- 
therans.     pices    of    the    Evangelical    Lutheran 

Missionary  Society  of  Dresden,  Ger- 
many, and  in  the  same  year  a  second  station 
was  opened  at  Bethany,  on  Pine  River.  Later, 
missions  were  opened  among  the  Apaches  on  the 
San  Carlos  reservation  in  Arizona,  and  among  the 
Stockbridges  and  Munsee  Indians  in  Wisconsin. 
In  1880  the  Mennonites  began  work  among  the 
Arapahoes  at  Darlington,  Indian  Territory,  and 
about  three  years  later  among  the  Cheyennes  at 
Cantonment,  Oklahoma.  The  work  at  Darlington 
was  abandoned  and  another  station  opened  at  Can- 
tonment among  the  Arapahoes.  Subse(}uently, 
stations  were  oi>ened  at  Clinton  and  at  Harmon, 
Oklahoma,  among  the  Cheyennes.  In  1893  a  mis- 
sion to  the  Hopis  at  Oraibi,  Arizona,  and  in  1905 
another  among  the  same  tribe  at  Moen  Copi, 
Arizona,  were  taken  over  from  the  National  Indian 
Association.  In  the  latter  year  a  mission  was 
started  u\)on  the  Lame  Deer  Agency  in  Montana 
among  the  so-called  Northern  Cheyennes. 

In  1884  the  National  Indian  Association,  which 
for  some  years  previously  had  devoted  its  efforts 

to  secure  legal  recognition  and  protec- 

11.  The      tion    for    Indians,    began    missionary 
National     work  among  them.    The  policy  of  this 

Indian  As-  association  is  to  do  pioneer  work, 
sociation.  going  only  to  tribes,  or  separated  parts 
of  tribes,  where  Christian  instruction  is 
not  given  by  other  agencies.  After  opening  the 
stations  and  meeting  the  heavier  expense  of  build- 
ing missionary  cottages  and  chapels,  such  stations, 
with  all  the  property  accumulated,  are  given  to 
denominational  boards  asking  for  them  and  promis- 


ing the  continuance  of  the  work.  The  first  stations 
of  this  association  were  among  the  Ponoas,  Otoes, 
and  Pawnees  of  Indian  Territory.  In  1886  a 
mission  was  opened  among  the  Sioux  of  South 
Dakota,  and  two  stations  among  six  tribal  rem- 
nants in  northwestern  California.  In  1887  work  for 
the  Bannocks  and  Shoshones  of  Idaho  was  begun; 
two  stations  were  established  among  the  Omahas 
of  Nebraska;  and  five  centers  of  work  were  opened 
at  Sitka,  Alaska,  the  latter  resulting  in  the  famous 
Indian  ''  model  settlement  "  there.  In  1889  work 
was  undertaken  among  some  of  the  Mission  Indians 
of  southern  California,  where  eight  preaching-sta- 
tions and  three  missions  were  established,  and  in 
the  same  year  work  was  begun  among  the  Kiowas 
of  Indian  Territory.  In  1890  a  mission  and  day 
school  among  the  Plumas  County  Indians  of  nor- 
thern California  were  established,  and  hospital  work 
among  the  Crow  Indians  of  South  Dakota.  In  1891 
a  school  was  opened  for  the  Apache  prisoners  at 
Mount  Vernon  Barracks,  Alabama,  and  work  among 
the  absentee  Shawnees  and  Kickapoos  of  Oklahoma 
and  the  Florida  Seminoles  was  undertaken  the  same 
year.  In  1892  a  mission  to  the  Moki  of  Arizona, 
and  the  following  year  one  to  the  Piegans  of  Montana 
were  opened.  The  same  year  missions  were  begun 
among  the  Walapai  of  Arizona,  and  a  school  estab- 
lished among  the  Spokanes  of  Washington.  During 
the  years  from  1892  to  1905  work  was  undertaken 
among  the  Uncompahgre  Utes;  at  foiu*  stations 
among  the  Hopis;  among  the  Hoopas  and  Desert 
Indians  of  California;  at  five  stations  among  the 
Navajos;  among  the  Yumas  of  California  and  the 
Apache-Mojaves  of  Arizona.  Since  1884  this  asso- 
ciation has  done  pioneer  mission  work  among  fifty 
tribes,  or  separated  parts  of  tribes,  and  erected 
more  than  fifty  buildings.  These  missions  and 
buildings  have  been  given,  one  at  a  time,  to  the 
permanent  care  of  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  Moravi- 
ans, the  Episcopal  Church,  to  Methodists,  Mennon- 
ites, and  to  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Among  missions  begun  in  recent  years  are  those 
of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America,  which  began 
work  among  the  Arapahoes  and  Cheyennes  at 
Colony,  Oklahoma,  in  1895,  under  the  care  of  the 
Women's  Executive  Committee  of  the  Church. 
Four  years  later  work  was  begun  among  the  Apache 
prisoners  at  Fort  Sill,  and  in  1903  the  Church 
opened  a  mission  to  the  Comanches. 

John  W.  Cl.\.rk. 

Hirliography:  A  work  of  value  is  Handbook  of  American 
Indians,  part  1,  Washington,  1907  (a  descriptive  list  of 
the  stocks,  tribes  and  settlements  of  Indians  north  of 
Mexico,  of  their  manners,  arts,  customs  and  institution?, 
and  of  mission  work  among  them,  published  by  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution").  Not  to  be  neglected  is  the  great  body 
of  sources  now  available  for  the  history  of  Catholic  raiAsion.s 
in  Jesuit  Relations  and  Allied  Documents:  Travels  and 
Explorations  of  the  Jesuit  Missionaries  in  New  France, 
1610-1791,  73  vols,  and  index.  2  vols.,  Qeveland,  1896- 
1902.  Books  which  deal  either  with  the  history  of  mission  a 
or  with  the  state  of  civilization  among  the  Indians  are: 
J.  Heckewelder,  A  Narrative  of  the  Missions  of  the  United 
Brethren  among  the  Delavoare  and  Mohegan  Indians,  Phila- 
delphia, 1820,  republished  1882  (charmingly  quaint); 
P.  Everhard,  Hist,  of  Indian  Baptist  Missions  in  North 
America,  Boston.  1831:  I.  McCoy,  Hist  of  Baptist  Indian 
Missions.  Washington.  1840;  C.  Campbell.  Historical 
Sketch  of  Early  M  issions  among  the  Indians  of  Maryland. 
Baltimore,   1846;    J.   G.  Shea,  Hi<  of  Catholic  Missi^fs 
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Arlee  to  the  monastery  of  Montmajour.  It  applies 
to  two  classes  of  penitents:  those  who,  on  account 
of  grievous  offenses,  are  excluded  from  public 
worship  and  obliged  to  wear  external  marks  of 
their  condition;  and  those  who  have  confessed 
minor  sins  and  received  a  penance.  To  the  former 
elass  one-third,  to  the  latter  half,  of  their  penance 
may  thus  be  remitted.  At  the  end  of  the  century 
those  who  are  under  public  and  private  penance 
are  treated  alike. 

Indulgences,  however,  were  still  rarely  granted. 
The  number  of  demonstrable  ones  granted  by 
bishops  in  the  eleventh  century,  all  belonging  to 
southern  France,  is  small;  and  those  granted  by 
the  popes  do  not  apparently  go  back  further  than 
the  last  decade  of  the  century.  The  first  wholly 
genuine  document  of  this  kind  extant  is  one  of 
Urban  II.,  dated  Oct.  12,  1091  (Jaff4,  i^e^esto,  5452), 
in  which  he  remits  to  the  benefactors  of  the  numcM- 
terium  PavUiacenae  in  the  diocese  of  Rouen  "  one 
quarter  of  the  penance  imposed  upon  them  by  their 
bishop  or  priest. '^  The  fact  of  its  being  granted  by 
a  French  pope  renders  more  probable  the  theory 
that  indulgences  were  of  French  origin;  and  the 
next  similar  case,  more  than  twenty  years  later, 
is  also  by  a  Frenchman,  Calixtus  II.  During  the 
remainder  of  the  century  the  popes  continue  to 
grant  them,  though  sparingly.  Of  this  class  there 
are  less  than  ten  in  the  extant  papal  archives  before 
the  middle  of  the  century,  and  in  its  latter  half 
hardly  more  than  twenty.  The  remission  of  frac- 
tional parts  of  the  time  of  penance  fell  into  desue- 
tude, except  in  those  granted  to  the  Knights  of  St. 
John  and  the  Templars,  and  with  it  the  last  traces 
of  individual  treatment  of  the  penitents.  Instead, 
the  remission  covered  a  certain  number  of  days, 
usually  twenty  or  forty;  Alexander  III.  extended 
it  a  few  times  to  a  year,  or,  for  pilgrims  to  Rome 
from  the  far  north,  two  or  three  years.  Thus  it  is 
evident  that  at  this  period  the  popes  had  not 
learned  to  look  on  indulgences  as  a  source  of  income. 
It  was  otherwise  with  the  bishops,  whom  Abelard 
accuses  about  1140  of  being  so  inflamed  with  greed 
*'  that  when  they  have  a  crowd  of  people  assembled 
for  the  dedication  of  a  church,  the  consecration  of 
an  altar,  the  benediction  of  a  cemetery,  or  any 
other  solemnity,  they  are  prodigal  with  relaxations 
of  penances,  remitting  to  all  alike  either  a  third  or 
a  fourth  of  their  penances  "  (Ethica,  xxv.).  With 
justice  Innocent  III.,  when,  in  the  famous  Latcran 
decree  of  1215,  he  attempted  to  set  bounds  to  the 
practise,  asserts  that  "  the  Roman  pontiff,  who 
has  the  fulness  of  power,  has  in  such  matters  been 
accustomed  to  observe  such  moderation  "  as  he 
there  imposes  upon  the  bishops  (Mansi,  Concilia, 
xxii.  1050). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  popes  had  long  before  this 
made  use  of  the  institution  with  a  freedom  that  no 
bishop  could  equal,   in  behalf  of  the 
3.  Crusa-    liberation    of    the    Holy    Land    from 
ding  In-     infidel  domination.     As  early  as  1095 
dulgences.   the    remission    of    all    penance    was 
promised  to  the  crusaders.     Even  be- 
fore this  Alexander  II.  had  offered  a  total  remission 
of  penance  to  those  who  bore  arms  against   the 
Saracens  in  Spain  (c.  1063);    but  Urban  II.  estab- 


lished the  regular  crusading  indulgence,  which 
nearly  all  his  successors  for  two  centuries  continued. 
Paschal  11.  placed  resistance  to  the  Saracens  in 
Spain  on  the  same  footing,  followed  by  Gelasius  II., 
Cklixtus  n.,  Celestine  III.,  and  Innocent  III.  In 
1147  Eugenius  III.  offered  the  same  reward  for  a 
campaign  against  the  Slavs,  and  Alexander  III.  in 
1171-72  for  the  subjection  of  the  Esthonians.  It 
was  but  a  short  step  to  considering  a  campaign 
against  heretics  equally  meritorious;  in  1135  Inno- 
cent II.,  at  the  Council  of  Pisa,  offered  the  remissio 
of  Urban  II.  to  those  who  served  against  Roger  of 
Sicily  and  the  antipope  Anadetus  II.,  and  Innocent 
III.,  in  1199,  designated  the  war  against  the  im- 
perial governor  Markwald  a  crusade,  while  the 
same  pope  originated  the  crusade  against  the 
Cathari  in  1207  and  the  following  years*  While 
the  crusading  indulgence  of  Urban  II.  was  granted 
only  to  those  who  undertook  in  person  the  perils 
and  fatigues  of  the  journey  to  Palestine,  it  was  later 
extended  to  all  who  supported  the  undertaking, 
until  Innocent  III.,  in  1198,  declared  that  those 
who  sent  a  number  of  soldiers  proportioned  to  their 
wealth  might  share  in  the  indulgence,  while  those 
who  contributed  of  their  goods  might  participate 
in  it  "  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  their  aid,  and 
especially  to  their  devotion."  The  explanation  of 
application  of  the  phrase  which  became  the  usual 
one,  peccatarum  venia^  remissio^  indtdgerUia,  to  these 
indulgences  is  to  be  found  in  a  reminiscence  of  that 
stage  of  the  penitential  discipline  in  which  the 
remission  of  sins  was  pronounced  only  after  the 
performance  of  the  prescribed  penance  or  satis- 
faction. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  the  institution  takes  on 
a  new  content,  under  the  influence,  not  of  the 
originators,  but  of  the  interpreters. 
4.  As  Re-  The  theory  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
misswn  of  great  change  in  the  penitential  system 
Temporal  which  was  completed  about  the  begin- 
Penalties.  ning  of  that  century.  Penance  has 
develop)ed  into  a  sacrament,  whose 
parts  are  designated  as  contrition,  confession  (made 
a  positive  law  in  1215),  and  satisfaction.  Mean- 
while, through  the  gradual  short<?ning  of  the  period 
between  confession  and  absolution,  until  the  latter 
followed  the  former  immediately,  satisfaction  had 
lost  the  meaning  which  it  had  in  the  primitive 
Church,  and  needed  to  be  put  on  a  new  basis  if  it 
was  not  to  drop  out  altogether.  The  theory  was 
discovered  by  such  men  as  Abelard  and  his  follow- 
ers, Robert  Pullus  and  Richard  of  Saint  Victor, 
that  there  was  a  difference  between  the  forgiveness 
effected  by  baptism  and  that  which  followed  upon 
absolution.  The  former,  they  said,  frees  man  from 
all  guilt  and  penalty;  in  the  latter,  the  sinner  is 
indeed  released  from  his  sin  and  its  eternal  punish- 
ment, but  not  (or  not  usually)  from  the  temporal 
penalties,  of  which  the  fires  of  purgatory  were  the 
most  considerable.  The  di\4ne  justice  was  held  to 
require  that  the  sinner  must  discharge  this  debt 
still  remaining  by  a  pcena  sattsfactoria.  Thus  the 
traditional  satisfactions,  especially  prayer,  fasting, 
and  almsgiving,  acquired  a  new  importance,  as 
delivering  the  soul  from  the  necessity  of  remaining 
in  purgatory  so  much  longer.    It  is  easy  to  see  what 
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endowed  with  the  greatest  and  most  important  and 
hitherto  unheard-of  faculties/'  "  the  sharing  of  all 
the  treasures  of  the  Church  universal "  in  the  way 
of  merit,  the  plenary  indulgence  for  the  departed 
("  the  liberation  of  the  dead  from  the  pains  of 
purgatory  ")»  but,  even  before  these,  "  the  first 
grace  is  the  plenary  remission  of  all  sins,  than  which 
no  greater  grace  could  be  bestowed,  seeing  that  by 
it  man,  a  sinner  and  deprived  of  divine  grace,  ob- 
tains perfect  remission  and  the  grace  of  God  once 
more,  and  by  this  remission  of  sins  the  pains  which 
would  have  to  be  suffered  in  purgatory  on  account 
of  offenses  against  the  divine  majesty  are  most 
fully  remitted  and  absolutely  done  away."  Ob- 
serving the  practical  effect  of  such  proclamations, 
''  that  unhappy  souls  believe,  if  they  have  purchased 
letters  of  indulgence,  that  they  are  sure  of  their 
salvation,  and  also  .  .  .  that  by  these  indulgences 
a  man  is  freed  from  all  penalty  and  guilt  "  (letter 
to  Archbishop  Albert,  Oct.  31,  1517),  Luther  set 
himself  to  restore  indulgences  to  their  primitive 
form,  that  of  the  remission  of  canonical  penance; 
and  in  so  doing  he  struck  at  another  outgrowth  of 
the  medieval  indulgence,  which  the  popes  had 
legalia&ed  shortly  before  his  time. 

The  possibility  of  extending  the  application  of 

indulgences  from  the  Church  militant  to  the  souls 

in  purgatory  seemed  to  follow  logically 

6.  Appli-  from  the  conception  of  their  effect  as 
cable  to  the  the  removal  of  the  divine  penalties  of 

Departed,  sin.  The  effort  to  help  these  suffering 
souls  in  any  conceivable  way  brought 
both  the  scholarly  and  the  popular  mind  to  the  idea 
that  this  might  be  done  by  indulgences  as  early  as 
the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century.  But  the 
theologians  found  difficulties  in  the  way  which 
greatly  delayed  an  affirmative  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem. Discussion  of  this  point  appears  as  early  as 
Alexander  of  Hales.  He  decides,  indeed,  that  the 
pope  may,  in  virtue  of  the  power  of  the  keys,  grant 
indulgences  to  those  who  have  died  in  a  state  of 
grace;  but  since  an  element  of  the  exercise  of  that 
power,  judicial  absolution,  is  here  lacking,  it  can 
only  be  accomplished  through  prayer.  He  was 
followed  by  Honaventura;  and  with  the  two  Fran- 
ciscans agreed  the  Dominicans  Albertiis  Magnus 
and  Thomas  Aquinas,  though  the  former  limited 
himself  to  the  statement  that  indulgences  **  are  of 
much  avail  to  those  in  purgatory,"  without  attempt- 
ing to  define  the  manner  of  their  operation.  Thomas 
based  his  agreement  on  the  assumption  that  tho 
souLs  in  purgatory  are  still  ''  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Church,"  but  this  wius  oxpressly  denied 
by  a  prominent  contemporary  of  his,  Cardinal 
Henry  of  Ostia,  in  Svmma  super  titidis  decretal iurti, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  fourteenth  century 
he  was  supported  by  Franciscus  Maronis.  Thoir 
position  influenced  principally  the  canonists,  but 
theologians  were  not  lacking  who  took  the  same 
view,  so  that  half,  or  even  three-quarters,  of  the 
fifteenth  century  had  passed  before  the  difference 
of  opinion  gave  way  to  the  increasing  feeling  in 
favor  of  these  indulgences.  The  popes  were  singu- 
larly slow  to  act  upon  it.  It  is  true  that  both 
Albertus  Magnus  and  Aquinas  assume  the  exist- 
ence of  papal  bulls  granting  such  indulgences,  but 


no  trace  remains  in  authentic  documents  of  any- 
thing more  than  an  unscrupulous  promise  of  such 
effects  by  certain  eleemo9unarum  qucestorti  untU 
well  mto  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  oentoiy. 
Calixtus  III.  is  said  to  have  granted  them;  but 
the  first  extant  bull  of  the  kind  is  that  of  Sizt\js 
IV.  in  favor  of  St.  Peter's  Church  at  Saintee  in  1476, 
which  still  asserts  its  appUcation  to  the  departed 
to  be  by  prayer.    The  novel  proceeding  exdled 
much  attention  and  not  a  little  protest,  especially 
on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  other  churches.   The 
papal  commissary,  Raymond  Peraudi,  had  a  de- 
fense drawn  up   by  two   French  theologians,  tlie 
wide  circulation  of  which  in  France  and  Germany 
shows  the  general  interest  in  the  subject;  but  Six- 
tus  himself  was  impelled  to  act  in  the  matter.   In 
his  bull  of  Nov.  27,  1477,  he  authoritatively  de- 
fines  the  phrase  by  prayer   in  quite  a  different 
sense  from  its  original  use,  as  meaning  practically 
that  the  faithful  on  earth  represent  the  departed 
and  do  for  them  what  they  are  unable  to  do  for 
themselves.    The  principal  point  is  that  the  operar 
tion  of  the  indulgence  for  the  departed  was  hc^  to 
be  no  less  certain  than  of  that  for  the  living.    This 
is  shown  by  Raymond  Peraudi's  ofiScial  exposition 
of  the  Saintes  bull,  as  well  as  by  the  manner  in 
which  Gabriel  Biel,  having  in  his  Canoms  mina 
exposiHo  declined   to  decide   the   question,   when 
before  the  printing  was  ended  in  1488  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  declaration  of  Sixtus,  added 
an  appendix  in  which  he  stated  this  interpretation 
as  now  authoritative,  and  opposed  the  view  that 
anything    was   taken    away  from    the  eflicacy  of 
indulgences  by  the  modua  auffragii. 

Tetzel  has  been  said  by  some  modem  Ultra- 
montanists  to  have  followed  *^  an  uncertain  school- 
doctrine  "  in  asserting  the  infallible  operation  of 
indulgences  for  the  departed;  but  this  view  was 
strongly  set  forth  in  the  instructions  by  which  he 
was  bound,  and  the  papal  bulls  from  Sixtus  IV.  to 
Leo  X.  betray  no  doubt  of  the  efficacy  of  such  in- 
dulgences. Moreover,  nothing  except  the  payment 
of  the  prescribed  sum  was  required  from  the  person 
who  acquired  such  an  indulgence.  This  is  expressly 
stated  in  the  instructions,  e.g.,  of  Albert  of  Mainz: 
"  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  those  who  pay  into  the 
treasury  on  behalf  of  the  souls  [in  purgator>']  shall 
be  contrite  in  heart  and  make  oral  coufession " 
(J.  E.  Kapp,  Sammlung  einiger  zum  pdbatlichen 
Ablass  .  .  .  geh&rigen  Schriften,  p.  154,  Leipsic, 
1721).  (T.  Brieger.) 
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by  hbn  (*'  tlia  pilkr  and  ground  of  tnilh^''  I  Tim. 
iii.  15)  **  always  even  unto  the  end  of  th©  world." 
Fiirthirmore,  the  recognition  of  the  principle  of  in- 
fallibility Beema  abaotutely  neoeasaty  for  the  main- 
tenanoe  of  the  unity  of  faith  in  the  Cburch,  a  aon- 
tention  which  h  mnply  borne  out  by  the  history 
and  doctrinal  disintegration  of  Protefltantkm.  The 
infalUhitity  of  the  Cbureh  being  thus  aasumed,  the 
further  question  arises  as  to  the  aubjeet  of  thk 
prerogative.  If  it  be  eonsidered  to  reside  indii* 
laiminately  in  the  Church  aa  a  whole,  it  can  clearly 
be  of  little  practical  benefit*  Nor  is  it  sufficient  for 
the  required  end  tliat  it  reside  Himply  in  the  Ee€l£9<a 
do^em,  vii.,  in  the  hierarchical  body  of  the  bmhopa 
with  the  pope  at  their  head,  who  are  considered  as 
the  leigitiinate  eucoessors  of  the  Apostles  to  whom 
the  promises  of  Christ  were  made.  For  it  is  ob- 
viously difficult  to  ascertain  ju^t  what  the  teaching 
of  all  the  biahops  scattered  over  the  world  may  be 
on  a  given  point  and  at  a  given  moment;  and  ecu- 
men  icat  councils  from  their  very  nature  can  be 
convened  only  for  more  solemn  and  momentous 
occasions.  Hence  the  affirmed  need  of  a  central 
authority  to  which  appeal  can  be  readily  made^ 
who«e  ex  asihedra  decisions  will  enjoy  the  same  im- 
munity  from  error  as  those  vouched  for  by  the 
Ecdesia  doc^m.  This  authority  Roman  CathoUcs 
leoognise  in  the  bishop  of  Rome,  the  traditional 
■uooesBor  of  St.  Peter,  and  inheritor  of  his  prerppi- 
tives;  and  in  the  various  texts  which  are  adduced 
to  prove  the  primacy  of  Peter  it  is  claimed  that  the 
gift  of  infallibility  is  implied.  In  this  connection 
stress  is  laid  on  the  passage  of  Matthew  (xvi.  IS) : 
"  Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build 
my  church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail 
against  it,'*  Here  the  lasting  flecurity  of  the  edi- 
fice (including  doubtless  doctrinal  inerrancy)  is  de^ 
rived  from  Peter  the  foundation-stone,  and  similar 
deductions  are  made  from  other  passo^fes,  e.g.,  Luke 
xxii.  31  sqq.  and  John  3Eci.  15  pqq.  Texts  are  also 
brought  forwaril  from  a  number  of  the  Church 
Fathers,  e.g.,  IreniT^us,  showing  that  at  an  early 
dat*?  the  scp  of  Home  was  widely  n^cognized  to  l>e 
the  center  of  doctrinal  an  wrll  an  disciplinary  iinily 
for  the  whole  Church,  and  tlmt  her  decbions  in  tliat 
regard  should  l>e  taken  as  final. 
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Bonn,  1871-76;  J.  Priedneh.  Dom  p&akuniMchM  Cmat, 
3  vok.,  ib.  1877-87;  idem,  Igma  von  DalUnotr,  3  Tok. 
Uimldi*  18&S-1001.  ^3)  by  ProtestaiiU:  W.  E  Gli^ 
■roae,  The  Vatican  D*crte»  in  their  Bearinff  &n  CtHI  i£C^ 
ffian€€,  London.  1774,  ed.,  with  a  hint,  of  the  coim^cil  aad  K\m 
t*st  of  the  decreet,  by  P.  BchalT,  New  York,  J 875;  idem, 
Faficxmi-tn^  an  AnttDef  to  Bfprooft  and  Replia^  Loodoiii, 
1S76;  Schaff.  Cr«d»,  i  147-189,  ii.  234-271. 
mFAMCT,  ARABIC  QOSmh  OF  TH£,  Sie 
Apoceypha,  Bp  L,  6. 
UfFAUT  BAPTISM.  See  BAfrmii. 
UIFAAT    COMMUZflOH.     See    hom*&   SurrsE, 

IlfFAUT  SALVATIOIT;  The  doctrinea  of   infant 

damnation  and  of  non-elect  infants  were  unknown  to 

tbe  early  Church,    That  the  baptism  of 

Prmiitive    infanta  wa«  often  postponed  to  Earster 

«iul        week  (see  Baptism,  III.,  5)  proves  that 

Roomh      it  WAS    not    considered   a   loss  to  ibe 

Catholic     child  to  die  unbaptiaed.    But  aa  sa^oer- 

Doctrine.  dotal  and  eecleaiasti<^l  idcAS  spread  in 
the  Church,  baptiim  was  more  and 
more  erophasixed,  uotU  in  tbe  fourth  century 
Gr^ory  Nazianaen  and  Ambrose  coidd  BAf  that 
un  baptized  children  could  not  be  saved.  It  was 
Augustine  who  first  taught  the  donmation  of  infants 
(see  Baptism,  IL,  1,  |  3);  but  tbeir  aufTerings, 
thot^gh  etemalt  are  of  the  mildest  character  (De 
peccalorum  merits,  i.  16);  indeed,  it  seemed  to  him 
doubtful  whether  they  were  punished  at  alL  The 
Roman  Church,  accepting  Augustine's  conceptions 
of  the  necessity  of  baptism  to  aalvatioD  and  of  the 
mildness  of  the  punishment  of  those  infante  who 
died  unbapti^&ed,  agreed  with  him  that  they  were 
sent  to  beU  and  assigned  to  them  a  distinct  place 
in  it,  the  Hmbia  infaniium  or  puerorum  (see  Limb^; 
cf.  Thomas  Aquinas,  Summa,  II L,  qu«st.  Ixviii.  2, 
Sup.  qua^st.  ixxi.  7).  The  Council  of  Trent  refused 
to  commit  itself  to  a  decision,  though  affirming  the 
necessity  of  baptism  {Semonv.  4);  and,  since  tben, 
some  theologians  have  followed  Peter  Lombard  in 
the  supposition  that  infants  suffer  some  e^ort  of 
misery  in  punishment  of  original  sin  (Bellarmine, 
De  amiitaume  graHd^  vi.  6);  others,  like  Canlinal 
Celettino  Sfondrati  {Nodm  pr(Fdf:siinatumia  dimo- 
liiius,  Rome,  1697,  L*  I  23),  have  maintained  that 
they  enjoy  as  much  happiness  as  they  are  capable  of. 
Perrone  represents,  probably,  the  prevalent  view 
when  be  says  (v,  275)  that  they  suffer  only  the  lack 
of  the  beatific  vision;  they  are  in  **  a  condition  of 
pure  nature,'*  And,  further,  Roman  CatboUc  theo- 
logian?! teach  that  the  desire  for  baptism,  even  on 
the  part  of  unborn  children,  is  accepted  for  the 
baptitfm  itself j  therefore,  there  need  be  no  fears 
for  children  of  Christians  who  die  in  infancy. 

The  first  to  enter  tbe  lists  against  tbe  theory  of 

the  necessity  of  baptism  to  infant  aalvation  was 

Zwtngli,      He   taught    that    all   elect 

Protestant  children  who  die  in  infancy  are  saved, 
ConfeEslonal  whether  they  are  baptised  or  not, 
Statements*  whether  pagan  or  Christian;  and, 
further,  that  all  who  die  in  infancy  are 
elect,  since  their  early  death  is  a  token  of  God's 
peculiar  mercy,  and  therefore  of  their  salvation. 
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Luther,  on  the  other  hand,  taught  the  necessity  of 
Ibaptism  to  ealvation;  and  this  doctrine  is  part  ot 
the  Lutheran  creed,,  involving  baptismal  regenera* 
tion.  Caivin  held  to  election  la  regard  to  infante^ 
and  speaks  thut^: 

"  An  to  lofanta,  they  aeem  to  pemh,  not  by  their  own 
f&uit.  but  by  tlie  fauJt  of  ftoother.  But  there  in  a  double 
laolutioi).  Though  sin  dcx^H  not  y«t  appear  in  them,  yet  it  is 
latent;  for  they  be&r  oorriiiptian  ahut  up  in  the  soul,  so  that 
befon»  God  they  are  damnabJe."  "  That  infanta  who  aro 
to  be  iaved  (•«,  tertsiniy,  out  of  that  ace  mmo  arft  aaved) 
must  be  pravioualy  reseneratfld  by  the  Lord  a  clear." — 
InMtituleSy  iv,.  xvL  17. 

Thk  doctrine  of  infant  salvation  through  election 
is  expressed  in  the  Calvinistic  t^ymboh.    The  Cawms 
^4^  the  Synod  of  Tkrri  (1619)  declare: 

'  Since  we  are  to  jud^  of  the  will  of  God  from  hii  word 
ifwhieh  te«tifiefl  that  the  children  of  behevef^  are  hot}^  uut 
*  natutv,  but  in  virtue  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  in  which 
•y.  toiether  with  Ibe  parente,  are  comprphended).  godly 
nta  have  no  reason  to  doubt  of  the  election  and  eidvii- 
on  of  their  children  whom  it  pleaneth  God  to  call  out  of 
this  life  in  their  infancy.  "—Firji  Head  of  Doctrine,  art.  ivii. 

And  the  Wtstminsi^  Confension  (1648): 

"  The  craoe  promued  [in  baptism]  b  not  only  offered,  but 
really  exhibited  and  conferred,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  Bueh 
(whether  of  age  or  infantii)  as  that  grace  belongeth  unto, 
according  to  the  counsel  of  God't  own  will,  in  hu*  appointed 
time/*^xxxviit,  ti,  "  Elect  infants  dying  in  infancy  are 
regBnerateii  and  ttuved  by  Christ,  through  the  Spirit^  who 
worketh  when  and  where  and  how  he  pleaaethJ^ — x.  3. 

But  the  Second  Scotch  Confession  (1580)  says: 

"  We  abhor  and  detest  ...  his  (the  pope'al  cruel  judg* 
Linent  acaiDtl  infantt  dyioc  without  baptism." — Cf.  Schaff, 
ICr«ed«,  vol.  iii.,  p.  482. 

Since  Cakinista  distinguish  between  elect  and 
non-elect  infants,  it  is  not  strange  that  some  of 
their  theologians  have  spoken  of  elect  and  repro- 
bate infanta.    Thus  Musculus  says: 

"  Since,  therefore,  thia  diAcriminatiiin  of  elect  and  repro- 
I  in  new-borQ  infants  in  hidden  from  our  Judgmeut,  it  is 
baot  fittii&g  that  we  should  inquire  into  it.  lest  by  ignorance 
I  we  reject  veaaeta  of  grace." — Loci  cvmmune*,  336. 

the  Swiss  theologians  at  the  Synod  of  Dort 
MHud: 

"  That  there  m  an  election  and  reprobation  of  infants^  no 
less  than  of  adulta,  we  can  not  deny  in  the  face  of  God,  who 
lores  and  hate«  unborn  children." — Acta  «vnod,  DorL  judie. 
40 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Anninians  re- 
sumed Zwiagli's  position,  and,  coniiistently  with 
their  theory  that  original  sin  woj*  not  punislmble 
apart  from  actual  transgression,  taught  the  general 
salvation  of  infants;  so  do  the  Methodists  and  Bap- 
tists tOH:iay.  On  the  othtr  hiuid,  the  Luibcraus, 
and  all  others  who  teach  baptismal  regeneration, 
are  logically  shut  up  to  the  view  that  all  who  die 
nnbaptiied  are  lost.  Abo  the  Rev.  John  Henry 
Blunt,  speaking,  doubtless,  for  High-churchmen 
generally,  aays: 

"  It  can  hardly,  I  think,  be  doubted  that  they  do  aUBiain 
\m  iosa,  of  whatever  kind.  In  the  Inatitution  of  u  ChHtti^n 
\Man,  the  Church  of  England  declarer,  '  Insomuch  aa  infanta 
and  children  dyiiMS  in  their  infancy  shall  undoubtedly  be 
saved  thereby  (i.e.,  by  baptivm),  else  not.'  In  the  laat 
rvvLoion  of  the  Prayer- Book  is  read,  '  It  Lm  certain  by  God 'a 
word  that  children  which  ore  baptiied,  dying  before  they 
commit  actual  mn,  are  undoubt-edly  saved':  in  other  word«, 
we  are  eaittin  of  the  future  luippineas  of  the  boptixed.  but 
have  no  aaeuranoo  of  the  salvation  of  the  unbaptiied  iofant. 


The  qtiestion  must  thus  be  left  in  obacurity,  a»  we  have  no 
Hufficient  warrant  to  go  b«yond  the  cautious  statement  of 
our  Church." — (DicHonary  of  Doctrinal  and  HUtofical  TKt- 
ology,  p.  346,  note  i,  London,  1$70.) 

But  the  tendency  is  toward  milder  views.    It  may 
well  be  questioned  if  there  be  a  single  living  Lu- 
theran theologian  of  liigh  standing  who 
Modern     confines  the  grace  of  salvation  to  bap- 
Tendencies.  Uwd  infants.    So  too  with  the  Calvin- 
iflts  the  heart  is  stronger  than  logic.  Dr. 
Charles  Hodge  teaches  emphatically  the  salvation 
of  all  infanta  who  di^j  in  infancy,  and  asserts  that 
this  is  the  **  common  doctrine  of  EvangeUcal  Prot- 
eatanto  '*  (ByHma^  T}usology,  i.  26).     The  West- 
minster Confeaston  x.  3  (ut  stip.)  was  supplemented 
in  1903  for  their  own  use  by  American  Presbyte- 
rians by  the  following  'declaratory  statement": 

"It  ia  not  to  be  regarded  as  teaching  that  any  who 
die  in  infancy  are  lo^t.  We  beUeve  that  all  dying  in  infancy 
are  included  in  the  election  of  grace,  and  are  regenerated 
and  tiaved  by  Christ  through  the  Spirit,  who  works  when 
and  where  and  bow  he  pleases. " 

BiBuoaEAi-iiTr  Besides  the  pertinent  sections  in  the  worka 
on  theology  and  on  hintory  of  dogma,  e.g.,  Hamack, 
DognuK  ii  142-143.  v.  175  sqq.,  consult:  C.  P.  Krauth,  /n- 
fani  Salvciiort  in  the  Caivinigtic  Syttem,  PhiladeJphia, 
1874;  Q.  W.  Bethiine,  Early  Lo^t,  Early  Saved,  l^ndon, 
1S66;  WE.  Schenck.  Children  in  Hmten,  Philadelphia. 
1S66;  I*.  M.  Ayer,  infant  Sairation  aceording  to  the 
Bible,  New  York.  1870;  £.  N.  White,  Wktf  Infanta  are 
Baptised  Ah,.  1900. 

INFRALAPSARIAlfISM:  The  doctrine  that  God 
for  hiii  ow^n  glory  determined:  (!)  to  create  the 
world;  (2)  to  f>ermit  the  fall  of  man;  (3)  to  elect 
from  the  mass  of  fallen  men  an  innumerable  multi- 
tude as  **  vesselj  of  mercy  "  ;  (4)  to  send  his  Son  for 
their  redemption;  (5)  to  leave  the  residue  of  man- 
kind to  suffer  the  jtiet  punislmient  of  their  sins. 
This  is  the  common  doctrine  of  Augnstinians,  and 
is  taught  in  the  Calvinistic  symbolical  books.  It  is 
to  be  distinguished  from  Supralapsarianism  (q<v.), 
the  theory  of  some  Calvinists,  and  is  the  same  as 
subkpsarianism;  see  Calvinism;  Predestination. 

ISFULA.    See  VEarMENTS  akd  Insignia,  Eccle- 

SlASiTlC.VL. 

IHGE,  WILLIAM  RALPH:  Church  of  England; 
b.  at  Crayke,  a  village  of  Yorkshire,  June  6,  1860. 
He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  King's  College, 
Cambridge  (B.A.,  1883),  where  he  was  fellow 
(1886-88).  He  was  ordered  deacon  in  1888  and 
ordained  priest  in  1892,  and  was  incorporated  M.A. 
at  Oxford  in  1889,  being  fellow  and  tutor  of  Hert- 
ford College,  Oxford,  from  that  year  until  1904. 
He  was  also  assistant  master  at  Eton  Collej^e  in 
1884-88,  and  since  1905  has  been  vicar  of  All 
Saints',  Knights  bridge,  London.  He  was  examining 
ctiaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Lichfield  in  1902,  select 
preacher  at  Oxford  in  1893-95  and  1903-05,  and  at 
Cambridge  in  1901,  moderator  at  Oxford  in  1895-06 
and  1903-04,  Bampton  lecturer  in  1899,  and  Pad- 
dock lecturer  at  the  General  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York,  1906.  He  has  written  Society  \n  Rome 
under  the  Casar»  (London,  1880);  Chrudian  Mysti- 
cism (1899);  Faith  and  Knowledge  (Eklinburgh, 
1904);  Idght,  Lift^  and  Love;  Seleclione  from  the 
German  Mystics  (LondoHt  1904) ;  Studies  of  English 
Mystics  (1906);  Truth  and  Falsehood  in  Religion 
(1906);  Pcraoml  Idealim  and  Mysticism   (1907); 
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and  All  SainW  Sermom  (1907),  besides  contribu- 
ting two  essays  to  ConUnltio  VerUatU  (London, 
1902). 

INOERSOLL  LECrrURSS   OH    DIMORTALITY. 

See  IiacoRTALiTT,  VIII. 

INOHAM,  BEHJAMIK:  The  "  Yorkshire  Evan- 
gelist ";  b.  at  Osaett  (8  m.  8.8.w.  of  Leeds),  York- 
shire, June  11,  1712;  d.  at  Aberford  (9  m.  e.n.e.  of 
Leeds),  Yorkshire,  1772.  He  studied  at  the  gram- 
mar school,  Batley,  and  at  Queen's  Ck>llege,  Oxford 
(B.A.,  1734),  where  he  became  one  of  the  most 
active  members  of  the  little  band  of  Methodists 
led  by  John  and  Charles  Wesley.  He  received  epis- 
copal ordination  in  1735,  but  the  following  October 
he  sailed  with  the  Wesleys  for  America,  where  he 
spent  thirteen  months  in  missionary  work.  While 
in  America  he  had  been  attracted  by  the  Moravians. 
After  a  >nsit  to  their  headquarters  at  Hermhut,  and 
to  Ck>unt  Zinzendorf  at  Marienbom,  he  joined  the 
brotherhood  in  England  and  practically  became 
the  head  of  the  Moravians  in  Yorkshire.  He 
preached  extensively  in  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire, 
and  formed  there  numerous  societies,  which  he 
formally  transferred  to  the  Moravians  in  July,  1742. 
After  his  marriage  in  1741  to  Lady  Margaret  Has- 
tings, sister-in-law  of  the  0>untees  of  Huntingdon, 
he  removed  to  Aberford,  but  continued  his  work 
as  evangelist  at  large.  In  1753  he  withdrew  from 
the  Moravians,  taking  with  him  eighty  of  the 
societies  founded  by  him.  Thus  came  into  existence 
the  Inghamites.  This  sect  had  its  conferences,  and 
at  one  of  them  Ingham  was  elected  general  overseer, 
or  bishop.  In  1755  Ingham  attended  Wesley's  con- 
ference at  Leeds  and  suggested  an  amalgamation 
of  his  societies  with  the  Methodists.  Oharles  Wesley 
favored  the  idea,  but  John  declined  Inghanx's  over- 
tures, and  the  plan  fell  through.  In  1760  Ingham 
adopted  the  views  of  John  Glas  and  Robert  Sande- 
man,  the  founder  of  the  Sandemanians.  The  bitter 
controversy  which  ensued  upon  this  change  of 
doctrine  completely  disrupted  his  Church.  Out  of 
the  eighty-odd  societies  ruled  over  by  him,  only 
thirteen  remained  loyal.  Most  of  them  joined  the 
Methodists.  Ingham  published  an  exposition  of  his 
Sandeinanian  views  in  A  Discourse  on  the  Faith 
and  Hope  of  the  Gospel  (Leeds,  1763). 
Bibliography:  L.  Tyerman,  The  Oxford  MethodUta,  Memories 

of  .  .  .  Ingham.  New  York.  1873;    D.WB,  xxviii.  434. 

IlfGMAlV,  ANDERS  VILHELM:  Finnish  Bible 
translator;  b.  1819;  d.  at  Helsingfors  Sept.  5,  1877. 
He  was  ordained  in  1845,  and  in  1864  was  appointed 
professor  of  exegetical  theology  in  the  University  of 
Helsingfors.  As  a  youth  he  joined  the  movement 
of  Finnish  pietism  which  for  three  decades  had 
animated  the  Church  of  Finland,  and  stood  in  inti- 
mate connection  with  a  national  revival  which 
awakened  a  keen  interest  in  the  Finnish  language. 
Ingman  was  seized  by  the  inspiration  of  the  new 
movement,  and  his  first  literary  work  was  an  attempt 
to  translate  the  first  chapters  of  Thucydides  into 
Finnish  (1841).  With F.  O.  Durchman he  published 
a  translation  of  Luther's  HauspotHlle  (2  vols.,  Hel- 
singfors, 1848-50).  As  the  last  Finnish  translation  of 
the  Bible,  dating  from  1776,  had  become  antiquated, 
he  published,  in  1859,  a  new  translation  which  has 


not  yet  been  surpassed.  In  1868  he  began  to  pub- 
lish a  series  of  scientific  expositions  of  the  Bible, 
Raamatun  adUyktid  A.  W.  IngmamUa  (6  vols., 
1868-73),  which  was  to  serve  students  of  theology 
and  clergymen  as  a  guide  for  a  deeper  penetration 
of  the  Scripture.  He  also  published  in  Swedish 
Upp9atUer  i  bibliskt  teologiska  dmnen  (4  vols., 
1865-67);  J.  T.  Becks  Theoloqiska  karakter  (1866). 
and  Bibliska  betraktdser  (2  vols.,  1868-72). 

(J.  A.  Cedebberg.) 

INGRAM,     ARTHUR     FOLEY    WINNIHGTON: 

Church  of  England  bishop  of  London;  b.  at  Stan- 
ford (11  m.  n.w.  of  Worcester),  Worcestershire, 
Jan.  26,  1858.  He  was  educated  at  Eeble  College, 
Oxford  (B.A.,  1881),  and  was  ordered  deacon  and 
ordained  priest  in  1884.  After  being  a  private  tutor 
in  1881-84,  he  was  curate  of  St.  Maiy's,  Shrewsbury 
(1884-85),  and  private  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of 
Lichfield  (1885-88).  He  was  head  of  Oxford  House, 
Bethnal  Green,  London  (1888-97),  chaplain  to  the 
bishop  of  St.  Albans  (1890-97),  and  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  York  (1891-97).  rector  of  Bethnal  Green 
(1895-97),  and  rural  dean  of  Spitalfields  (1896-97); 
canon  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  (1897-1901),  and 
treasurer  of  the  same  (1898-1901).  In  1897  he  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Stepney  (suffragan  to  the 
bishop  of  London),  and  four  years  later  (1901)  was 
translated  to  his  present  diocese  of  London.  He 
has  written  Old  Testament  Difficulties  (London, 
1890);  New  Testament  Difficulties  (1892);  Church 
Difficulties  (1893);  Work  in  Great  Cities  (1895); 
The  Men  who  Crucify  Christ  (1896);  Christ  and  His 
Friends  (1897);  Banners  of  the  Christian  Faith 
(1899);  Popular  Objections  to  Christianity  (1899); 
Reasons  for  Faith  (1900);  The  Afterglow  of  a  Great 
Reign  (1901);  Under  the  Dome  (1902);  Addresses  in 
Holy  Week  (1902);  The  Faith  of  Church  and  Nation 
(1904);  and  The  CaU  of  the  Father  (sermons,  1907). 

INGULF  (DIGULPHUS):  Abbot  of  Crowland 
(Croyland);  b.  in  London  c.  1030;  d.  at  Oowland 
(14  m.  e.n.e.  of  Stamford),  Lincolnshire,  Nov.  16, 
1109.  He  became  secretary  to  William,  duke  of 
Normandy,  in  1051,  and,  after  having  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  entered  the  monastery  of 
St.  Wandrille  in  Normandy,  where  he  became  prior. 
In  1086  he  was  appointed  by  his  former  patron, 
now  king  of  England,  to  the  abbatial  stall  of  Crow- 
land,  being  one  of  the  few  Englishmen  appointed 
to  high  oflSce  during  the  (IJonqueror's  reign.  He  is 
kno\^'n  for  the  Historia  seu  descriptio  ahbatice  Cray- 
landensis,  which  was  long  attributed  to  him.  This 
work,  which  is  preserved  in  the  Arundel  manuscript, 
no.  178,  in  the  British  Museum,  is  now  known  to 
be  a  forgery  dating  from  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth 
century,  though  H.  S.  English  and  Birch  claim  that 
it  is  a  mutilation,  or  a  reconstruction,  of  a  genuine 
original  by  Ingulf.  It  was  printed  by  Sir  Henry 
Savile  in  his  Rerum  anglicarum  scriptores  post  Bedam 
(pp.  484-520,  London,  1596;  reprinted,  Frankfort, 
1600,  pp.  850-916);  also  by  W.  Fuhnan,  with  a 
continuation  falsely  attributed  to  Peter  of  Blois 
and  other  continuations,  in  the  Rerum  anglicarum 
veteres  (pp.  1-107,  Oxford,  1684);  and  more  recently 
by  Walter  de  Gray  Birch  in  the  Chronicle  of  Cray- 
land  Abbey  (Wisbech,  1883).    There  is  a  translation 
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of  it  by  n.  T.  Riley  in  Bohn's  Anttquanan  Library 
(vol.  xxix.,  LondoD,  1854);  also  one  by  J.  Stei^en- 
8on  in  Church  Historiana  of  England  (vol.  iii.^  Lon- 
don, 1854). 

BiauooRAPHr:  The  oniy  early  •ourw  is  Ordericu*  Vi  talis, 
EccL  Hist  of  Enaland  anJ  Normandif,  in  Bohn'»  Anti- 
quarian Library,  4  vols.,  London.  1863-54.  Consult;  F. 
LiebermjLno,  tn  NA,  xviii.  226-207  ("  mji«terly  ");  X 
Wright,  Bwffraphia  Briiannica  tiUraria,  ii,  28-33,  ib.  ISifl; 
T.  D.  Hardy.  Descriptive  Cataiotru^  of  MatrriaU,  il  68-64. 
128-129.  In  Rolls  Seri^.  no.  26.  ib.  1865;  H.  S.  £ngrtt)h. 
Croyland  and  Burgh,  ib.  1871  (holda  to  g!ecitim«ne«H  of  th« 
Histor>*);  E,  A.  Freeman,  Nornujn  Conquest,  iv.  600-4302. 
600,  Oxford.  1879;  O.  l>larc.  in  Rnu^  dts  questions 
hutoriqtus,  ili  (1887),  337-381;  W.  G.  Scarle.  Ingulf  and 
the  Historia  Croulf^ndensis,  Carnhndgfi.  1894;  Gro««, 
Saurees,  p.  187;    DNB.  xxix  lft-17. 

HfHERITAUCE*   HEBREW,     See  Family  and 

Marriage  Relat[onSj  Hebhew. 

INNER  AUSTRIA,  THE  REFORMATION  IN, 
L  The  Reformatioa:  Since  the  fUteenth  century 
the  name  **  Inner  Austria ''  Ima  been  given  to  the 
lands  of  Styria,  Carinthia,  and  Carniola.  Aa  early 
03  I  111  they  formed  an  independent  administrative 
group,  with  Graji  an  the  seat  of  government. 
Ecclesiastically  they  t>e!onged  to  the  archbishopric 
of  Salzburg  and  the  patriarchate  of  Aquileja. 
Medieval  opposition  to  the  papacy  manifested  itself 
bere  at  an  early  time,  aud  hiimanistic  stwdies  were 
pursued  with  especial  zeal.  Tlie  great  religious 
movement  of  the  sixteenth  century  had  a  still 
greater  effect,  a  result  due  to  the  gross  abuses  of 
the  clergy.  The  monasteries  l>ecarae  empty,  there 
was  a  general  lack  of  priest**,  and  the  Proteatant 
nobility  acquired  a  considerable  part  of  the  eccle- 
siastical possessions.  The  Salzburg  sjTiod  of  1549 
fumislied  proof  that  Styria,  Carinthia.  ami  possibly 
also  Camiola  had  been  thorougtdy  penetrated  by 
Protestantism.  While  Ferdinand  L  used  his  ut- 
most powers  to  preserve  the  old  doctrine,  he  found 
himself  compelled  to  make  concessions  after  the 
heavy  defeat  of  Charles  V.  by  Maurice  of  Saxony. 
Ferdinand  refused  to  recognize  the  terms  of  the 
retigious  peace  on  the  ground  that  his  estates  were 
not  imperial,  but  he  permitted  administration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  in  both  kinds.  The  leader  of  the 
Protestants  wa«  Hans  I7ngnad,  governor-general  of 
Styria.  On  account  of  his  interest  in  the  Protestant 
cause  be  fell  into  disgrace  and  went  into  exile »  first 
to  Saacony,  then  to  Wurttemburgp  where  be  carried 
on  an  active  propaganda  among  the  southern  Slavs. 
The  best  hopes  were  awakened  on  the  accession  of 
Maximilian  1 1.  (1564),  the  only  representative  of 
the  Hapsburg  dynasty  who  had  inclinations  toward 
the  Augsburg  Confession,  but  he  subordinated  his 
religious  convictions  to  his  political  ambitions, 
especially  when,  after  the  tragic  end  of  Don  Carlos, 
the  prospect  of  the  possession  of  Spain  opened 
itself  to  the  Hapsburg  dynasty.  His  brother, 
Charles  IL*  the  proper  ruler  of  Inner  Austria,  ful- 
filled still  less  the  expectations  of  the  Protestants, 
but  he  was  powerless  against  the  growth  of  the  new 
religiDUs  spirit.  The  clergy  had  given  up  oelibacy, 
the  cup  was  administered  to  the  laity,  and  mass 
was  read  in  German.  The  administration  of  the 
country  and  almost  all  municipal  offices  were  in 
the  hands  of  Protestants*  and  even  the  personnel 
of  the  court  belonged  to  the  Augsburg  Confession. 


In  the  political  assemblies  the  Protestants  bad  a 
large  majority.  In  the  beginning  of  the  seventiea 
Charles  IL  adopted  a  course  more  in  accord  with 
the  policy  of  the  Jesuits,  but  his  financial  difficulties 
compelled  him,  in  the  treaties  of  Graz  (1572)  and 
Bruck-ou-the-Mur  (1578),  to  make  concessions  to 
the  adherents  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  He 
promised  not  to  use  violence,  and  allowed  the 
Protestants  in  Graz  and  Judenburg,  Lai  bach  and 
Kla^enfurt  to  build  their  own  churches  and  schools. 
In  the  capitals,  Graz,  Klngenfurt,  and  Laibach, 
there  was  now  instituted  a  special  administrative 
department  of  churches  and  schools.  A  church 
order  binding  for  all  P  rotes  tan  ti«  of  Inner  Austria 
was  drawn  up  and,  with  the  concessions  of  the  arch- 
duke, was  regarded  by  the  Protestants  as  a  charter 
which  would  protect  them  against  all  future  p>er- 
secutions.  The  CAthednil  school  in  Graz  became 
a  sort  of  Protestant  university,  and  the  number  of 
Protestant  clergymen  was  increased. 

IL  The  Counterrcformatjon:  With  the  great  con- 
cessions of  Bruck,  Protestantism  in  Inner  Austria 
had  reached  its  culminating- point.  There  was  con- 
sternation at  the  papal  court  when  it  received  the 
news  of  the  concessions  of  the  archduke,  and  it  was 
feared  tliat  the  movement  would  spread  into  Vene- 
tian territory.  A  nuncio  appeared  in  Graz,  the 
archduke  was  put  under  the  ban,  and  every  means 
was  tried  to  withdraw  the  concessions  made  to  the 
Protestants.  The  archduke  was  not  disinclined  to 
retract,  and  the  courts  of  Munich,  Innsbruck,  SaU- 
biu^g  and  Prague  supported  the  cause  of  Romanism* 
In  Munich  there  took  place  in  Oct.,  1579,  a  discus- 
sion in  which  the  principles  for  carrying  on  the 
Coimterreformatiou  in  Inner  Austria  were  laid  domi. 
The  reactionary  movement  proceeded  slowly,  but 
surely.  Protestant  church-service  was  at  first 
abolished  in  cities  and  market-towns,  and  Evan* 
gelica!  preachers  and  teachers  were  expelled. 
Bavarians  were  sent  to  the  court  of  Grais,  and  the 
best  positions  in  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  were 
occupied  by  Bavarians.  After  a  few  years,  Styria 
presented  an  entirely  changed  view.  Citizens 
emigrated  to  five  according  to  their  faith  in  Evan- 
gelical locaUtiea,  and  a  strictly  Catholic  university 
was  erected  in  Graz  and  deli\'ered  to  the  Jesuits 
to  suppress  the  Protestant  school.  To  restrain  the 
increase  of  Protestant  citizens,  the  *'  CathoHc 
citizens'  oath  "  was  requiretJ  of  every  candidate  for 
citizenship.  The  Protestant  citizens  in  Graz  were 
prohibited  from  v^iting  the  Protestant  cathedral 
church,  and  whoever  allowed  his  children  to  be 
baptized  or  married  in  it  was  punished.  It  was  in 
vain  that  the  entire  nobility  of  all  three  countries 
and  the  Protestant  princes  of  the  empire  asked  for 
the  intervention  of  Emperor  Rudolf  IL  in  behalf 
of  the  oppressed  citizens. 

In  1595  Ferdinand  IL  (q.v.)  succeeded  Archduke 
Charles  in  the  rule  of  Inner  Austria,  and  dealt  the 
final  and  decisive  blow  to  the  Protestants.  First 
the  Protestant  administrative  departments  in  Graz, 
Judenburg.  and  Laibach  were  abolished,  and  the 
Protestant  clergymen  were  expelled  from  the 
country.  Then  there  was  started  a  campaign 
against  Protestant  citizens  and  peasant-s,  against 
Protestant  churches,  cemeteries,  and  scboob*  add 
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after  the  cause  had  suooeeded  in  Styria  and  Caraiola, 
it  was  carried  through  in  Garinthia.  If  any  Protes- 
tant citixen  or  peasant  was  not  willing  to  become 
Catholic,  he  was  expelled,  but  not  before  he  had 
paid  the  tenth  part  of  hi  ^  fortune  as  a  fine.  Protes- 
tant Bibles,  prayer-books,  hymn-books,  and  other 
books  of  devotion  were  burned  in  great  heaps.  The 
Roman  Catholics  were  successful  because  no  one 
in  all  three  countries  thought  of  resistance  after  the 
l^gal  means  of  petitions  and  complaints  had  been 
exhausted.  The  nobility  remained  faithful  to  the 
old  dynasty,  and  their  entreaties  for  the  persecuted 
were  of  no  avail.  The  old  concessions  were  at  first 
left  intact  for  the  nobility,  but  in  1598  their  clergy- 
men were  expelled  from  the  castles,  and  they  them- 
selves were  punished  if  by  any  chance  they  permitted 
their  children  to  be  baptized  abroad.  Thus  the 
emigration  of  peasants  and  citizens  was  augmented 
by  that  of  lords  and  knights.  It  is  impossible  to 
calculate  the  number  of  the  exiled,  but  it  would 
have  been  still  larger  if  there  had  not  been  left, 
especially  among  the  peasants,  the  hope  of  better 
times;  "  conversion  "  in  most  cases  was  merely 
external.  The  harmful  effect  upon  the  spiritual 
development  of  the  country  was  soon  noticeable; 
there  ensued  a  general  spiritual  stagnation.  The 
Protestant  nobility  was  tolerated  for  a  time,  but 
when  Ferdinand  II.  stood  upon  the  height  of  his 
triumphs  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  he  ordered  their 
expulsion  in  1628. 

In  this  way  Inner  Austria  was  purified  of  heretics. 
After  a  few  decades  everything  was  apparently 
quiet,  but  in  Upper  Carinthia  and  Upper  Styria 
it  often  became  evident  that  Protestantism  secretly 
continued  to  live;    the  commissions  which  were 
sent  out  from  time  to  time  learned  to  their  con- 
sternation that  the  peasants  were  not  yet  converted. 
In  many  a  home  there  was  found  an  old  Bible,  a 
Protestant  hymn-book  or  book  of  devotion  to  which 
people  in  unol)scrved  moments  looked  for  guidance 
and  consolation.    When  Emperor  Jaseph,  in  1781, 
issued  the  edict  of  toleration,  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  Protestants  arose  to  form  new  congrega- 
tions. (J.  LOSERTH.) 
BiBLioaR\PHY:    Sources    are:    H.     liaupach,    EvangeliBches 
Ofterreich,   6  vol.-*..   Hamburg.    1732-44;    G.   E.   Waldau. 
OMchichte   der  Proleatanten   in    Oesterreich  .   .  .  1620   hia 
auf  die  neuette  Zeit.  2  voIh.,  Anspach,   1784;    J.  Loaerth. 
Die  tteieruiche  Religionepacifikation  1572-78,   Graz,   1898; 
idem,   in    Wiener   Archiven,    ib.    1898;     idem.    Briefe  und 
Akten  tur  tieiermikrkiechen  Ce»ch\chU,  Graz.  1899  (the  last 
three  deal  especially  with  the  Hcformation).     Sources  for 
the  Counter- Ileformation  are:     D.   RungiuM.   Hericht  und 
Erinnerung  von  der  .  .  .  bi\pti9chen    Verfolffuna,    Witten- 
berg, 1601;    J.  RoHolenz,  (friindlicher  Gege.nbrricM  auf  den 
faUchen    BericfU  .  .  .  Dai^ie    Run(ni,    Graz,    1607;     G. 
Stobaei  de  Palmaburga.  Epietolce  ad  diveraon,  Vienna,  1758; 
Akten   und    Korreepondenzen   tur   Genchichte   der    Oegen- 
reformaiion  in  Innrrdsterreich,  ed.  J.  Lo!«orth,  3  vols.,  ib. 
1898-1907;    \V itleUbacher  Briefe,  ed.   F.   Stieve,    Munich, 
1886-1892. 

Consult  especially  the  careful  and  authoritative  studies 
of  J.  LoHerth:  Oeechichle  der  Reformation  und  Gegenre for- 
mation in  den  inner dtterreichischen  LAndem,  Stuttgart. 
1898:  idem,  Der  HutdiounoMtreitnachdemTode  .  .  .  Karltt 
11.,  Graz,  1898;  idem,  in  Archiv  fOr  dMterreichiache  Ge- 
9chichte,  vols.  Ixxxiv.,  Ixxxv.,  Ixxxviii.  Also  consult: 
F.  von  Hurter,  Oe»ehichte  des  Kninera  Ferdinand  II.,  11 
vols.,  Schaflfhausen.  1850-64:  M.  Robitsrh.  Getchichte  den 
Proteetantiemut  in  Steiermark,  Graz,  1859;  B.  Czerwenka. 
Die  KhevenhUlUr,  ib.  1867;  M.  Philippson.  La  Contre-RSvo- 
lution  reliQieuae  auxvi.  nkcle,  Brusaels,  1884;   L.  Schuster, 


FQrttbUchef  Martin  Brenner,  Qims,  1808;  A.  K.  Fnminf> 
ton.  The  CounUr-ReformaHon  in  Evrope^  Loodoo.  1800: 
F.  Dwof,  Dw  ProtasfonCiMniM  in  SUi&rmark^  Orai.  1000; 

0.  Loeseha,  0—diidde  dee  Prdettantiwmua  in  Omlmrmd^, 
LMpno.  1002. 

nniERS  MISSION. 

Biblieal  and  Historical  Baab  (|  1). 
Earlier  History  of  th«  Society  (|  2). 
lie  ObjeoU  and  Asenoiee  (|  3). 
History  to  1870  (I  4). 
History  since  1870  (|  6). 

The  phrase  innere  Mission  is  applied  in  Gennany 

to  organised  effort  to  promote  the  spiritual  and 

bodily  welfare  of  the  destitute  and  in- 

1.  Biblical  different  who  are,  at  least  nominally, 

and        within  the  Church;   it  is  also  the  name 
Historical   of  a  society  which  has  devoted  itself 
Basis.      to  this  work  with  much  success.  The 
need  for  such  "  inner  "  mission  work 
and  the  actual  existence  of  it  is  illustrated  in  Old- 
Testament  history,  which  shows  a  service  of  wit- 
nesses ordered  by  God  outside  of  the  law  within 
Israel  in  the  continuous  struggle  against  paganism. 
The  mission  of  Christ  himself  was  primarily  to  tbe 
people  of  Israel  (Matt.  xv.  24,  x.  5-6) ;   i.e.,  it  was 
an  inner  mission.    The  apostles  were  compelled  to 
guard  against  Judaistic  and  pagan  corruption  in 
the  Christian  congregations  (I  Cor.  v.  1  sqq.,  vi.  18; 
etc.).    The  acceptance  of  Christianity  as  the  State 
religion  by  Constantine,  the  development  of  the 
Occidental  Church  into  a  legal  institution  and  with 
it  the  corruption  of  divine  truth  by  human  doctrine 
and  superstition,  and  the  ignorance  and  demoralisa- 
tion of  clergy  and  laity  led,  in  the  medieval  Churdi, 
to  a  reaction  which  culminated  in  the  Reformation — 
described  by  Wichem  as  a  great  act  of  the  inner 
mission.    After  the  barren  controversies  of  the  dog* 
maticians  in  the  post-Reformation  period,  Spener  and 
Francke  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  renovation  of 
the  inner  life  of  Christianity  in  the  return  to  its 
sources  and  to  a  practical  realization  of  Christian 
love;  but  it  was  not  until  the  French  Revolution  that, 
with  the  revelation  of  corrupt  conditions  in  Church, 
State,  and  society,  the  need  of  the  specific  activity 
of  the  Inner  mission  was  really  felt.    Johann  Hin- 
rich  Wichern  (q.v.),  the  founder  of  the  RiiuhesHaus 
in  Hamburg  (1833).  determined,  systematized,  and 
secured  the  success  of  it»s  work.    His  stirring  ap- 
peal to  the  ProtevStant  Church  at  the  Church  Diet 
held  in  Wittenberg  in  1848  inaugurated  a  new  era. 
Since  then  the  conviction  of  the  inseparable  connec- 
tion between  the  inner  mission  and  the  Church  has 
spread   and   influenced   both  the   Church  and   the 
social  life  in  various  directions. 

The  first  result  of  Wichern 's  effort  was  the  or- 
ganization of  the  "  Central  Committee  of  the  Inner 
Mission    of    the    Grerman    Evangelical 

2.  Earlier    Church,"  which  advanced  the  work  of 
History      the  inner  mission  in  all  church  terri- 

of  the  tories  of  Evangelical  Germany  as  well 
Society,  as  among  the  Germans  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. Its  design  was  not  to  control  the 
work,  but  to  give  suggestions  and  impulses  for 
organized  effort  in  different  parts  of  the  land.  It 
instituted  and  superintended  congresses  for  the 
inner  mission  (the  thirty-first  held  in  1901)  in 
various  parts  of  Germany,  which  became  the  centers 
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[^and  atarting-poiata  for  all  efforts  relating  to  this 
phere.  Independently  not  a  liltle  was  contributed 
to  the  development  of  the  inner  raiasion  by  new 
mtereat  io  the  circulation  of  Christian  literature 
early  in  the  nineteenth  centurj^;  by  the  zeal  for  the 
erection  of  asylums  for  children  awakened  by  Johann 
Daniel  Falk  and  Christian  Heinrich  Zeller  {qq.v.); 
by  the  efforts  of  Pastor  Theodor  Fliedner  (q-v.); 
by  the  organization  of  the  Gustav-Adolf-Verein 
(q.v.)  in  1832;  and  by  the  impulse  given  to  Ckristian 
womanhood  by  .\ma!ie  Wilhelmine  Sieveking  (q.v.). 
The  growth  of  the  inner  mission  was  favoretl  also 
by  the  peculiar  development  of  history:  the  rising 
forces  of  anarchism  and  social  democracy  called 
forth  the  energies  of  a  countermovement  to  re- 
christianize  the  masses;  and  phenomena  like  the 
portentous  increase  of  crime,  the  growing  demor- 
alization of  youths  and  the  spread  of  suicide  con- 
firmed the  conviction  of  its  need,  even  in  circles 
which,  in  their  zeal  for  orthodoxy,  in  the  beginnhig 
had  opposed  the  new  movement.  The  name  was  due 
to  Wiehem.    He  refused  to  turn  the  Rauhes  Haus 

r  at  Hamburg  into  an  institution  for  tmining  mi&sion- 
for  the  heathen,   realuing  that  there  was  a 
ftrge  field  at  home,  and  that  the  home  and  foreign 

lagencies  were  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  kept 
separate.  The  **  inner  mission  "  naturally  occurred 
to  him  as  the  designation  for  this  peculiar  domestic 
work.  The  phrase  had  also  been  used  by  Dr. 
Friedrich  Liicke  in  a  publication  entitled  Die 
zwie/achef  intwre  und  austere,  Mism^n  der  evafige^ 
li^chen  Kirche  (Haraburg^  1843],  but  with  hira  it 
referred  principally  to  the  service  which  the  Evan- 
gelical Church  owes  to  its  members  in  the  Diaspora 
(q.v.). 

The  inner  mission  ia  easentLalty  the  continuation 
or  resumption  of  the  original  missionary  activity  of 
the  Church  within  the  Christian  world 
5.  Its       in  order  to  conquer  the  remaining  non- 
Objects  and  Christian   or  anti-Christian   elements. 
Agencies*    Its  basis  is  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  and 
the  love  of  one's  neighbor  as  the  out- 

I  growth  of  that  faith.     Its  aim  is  to  reclaim  those 

^irho  have  gone  astray  and  fallen  from  Christ,  to 
Btrengthen  the  weak,  to  nurse  the  sick,  to  conquer 
the  powers  which  in  the  midst  of  Christianity 
obstruct  the  building  up  of  Christ's  kingdom  in 
individual  souls  aa  well  as  in  the  family,  congrega- 
tion. Church,  State,  and  society*  The  means 
through  which  the  inner  mission  works  is  attesta- 
tion of  the  seeking^  admonishing,  punishing,  and 
pitying  love  of  God  through  the  testimony  of  Christ 
in  law  and  Gospel,  by  preaching,  circulating  litera- 
turep  and  chad  table  work.  In  ao  far  as  spiritual 
distress  is  connect^  with  disease  or  similar  evils, 
the  cure  of  bodily  defects  belongs  to  the  w^ork  of 
the  inner  mission.  But  it  is  a  wide-spread  error 
identify  the  inner  mission  wnth  the  great  com- 
plex of  associations  and  institutions  which  occupy 

[tbemselves  with  works  of  Christian  charity.  Such 
associations  and  institutions  are  indispensable  for 
the  economy  of  the  inner  mission,  but  they  in  no 
way  exhaust  its  content.    All  purely  philanthropic 

I  fknd  humane  efforts  are  different  from  the  activity 
of  the  inner  mission  in  bo  far  as  they  are  not  deter- 
mined by  the  motives  of  Christian  salvation  and 


the  aims  of  the  kingdom  of  G£>d.  The  institution  of 
Deacons  and  Deaconesses  (q.v.)  is  also  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  inner  mission  in  so  far  as  their 
charitable  work  is  necessary  and  justified  under 
all  circumstances  and  at  all  times,  as  long  as  there 
are  individual  members  in  need  of  bodily  and 
spiritual  nurture,  and  in  so  far  as  it  belongs  to 
the  church  organiacation,  whUe  the  inner  misfiion 
aims  at  the  life  of  the  people  and  its  temporary 
defects  whicli  can  not  be  reached  by  the  church 
organization. 

As  soon  as  professional  workers  especially  trained 

for  the  duties  of  the  inner  mission  came  forth  under 

Wichern^s  influence,    the  demand   in- 

4.  History   creased   for  house-fathers  of  asylums 
to  1S70.     and  educational  institutions,  and  new 

spheres  of  activity  opened,  such  as  city 
missions  (1848);  the  Herbergen  zur  Heimat  (1854) ; 
the  service  of  overseers  in  Prussian  prisons  (1856); 
the  care  of  the  sick*  mentally  defective,  and  epdep- 
tics  (1860);  and  the  service  of  field  deacons  in  the 
Danish  and  later  wars  (see  City  Missions;  Her- 
bergen Tvn  IIeimat;  Pri&on  Reform;  War), 
Beside  the  institution  for  mis^sioriaries  in  Ham- 
burg, others  arose  in  Duisburg  (1845),  ZOllcher  and 
Neiiistedt  (1850),  Berlin  (1S5S),  and  elsewhere. 
Other  agencies  which  received  attention  were  young 
tnen^s  societies  (1838),  the  church  care  of  the  poor, 
and  Sunday-schools  (at  Hamburg  as  early  as  1825, 
further  expansion  especially  since  1862).  Of  special 
efforts  of  the  central  committee  before  the  death  of 
Wichern  (1872)  may  be  mentioned:  the  provii^ion 
of  pastoral  care  for  the  laborers  who  built  the  great 
railroads  in  the  fifties;  care  of  emigrants  and 
Evangelical  Germans  in  foreign  countries;  efforts  to 
promote  Sunday  observance;  the  organization  of 
prison  associations  and  asylums  for  dismissed 
prisoners;  the  attack  on  gamb  ting- ho  uses  ( 1854-67) ; 
the  sifting  of  Christian  literature  and  the  attack  on 
secubr  literature  hostile  to  Christianity  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixties;  and  the  organization  of 
numerous  provincial  and  state  societies  for  the  inner 
mission  (Rheniah-Westphalian  Society  1 849;  others 
like  the  Southwest  German  Conference  between  1864 
and  1868). 

Since  1870  it  has  been  especially  the  moral  and 

social   conditions   causf?d   by  the   development   of 

industry  and  the  extraordinary  growth 

5,  History   of  cities   that   have   called   forth   the 
since  1870.  efforts  of  the  inner  mission.   A  memo- 
rial address  of  the  central  committee 

in  1869  opened  the  battle  against  public  immorality. 
The  cooperation  of  the  Evangelical  Church  and  its 
inner  mission  in  the  solution  of  the  labor  question 
was  discussed  at  the  Stuttgart  conference  in  1869, 
and  at  other  conferences.  The  social  question  was 
debated  at  Dresden  in  1875,  at  Danzig  in  1876,  and 
in  other  cities.  The  efforts  of  the  inner  mission 
have  been  directed  against  the  allurements  of  social 
democracy  and  its  theoretical  and  practical  materi- 
alism, which  began  to  flourish  toward  the  end  of 
the  seventies.  Among  the  Christian  friends  of  the 
people  Adolf  St6cker,  the  court  preacher  of  Berlin, 
especially,  by  the  effecti\'e  reorganization  of  the 
Berlin  city  mission  and  his  energetio  measures 
begiiming  in  1878,  rendered  great  services  to  the 
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penetration  of  public  life  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel,  and  his  example  was  followed  by  others. 
In  1884  the  central  committee  published  a  memorial 
address,  Die  Aufgabe  der  Kxrche  und  ihrer  inneren 
Mission  gegenOber  den  wirtschaftlichen  und  geeell- 
eehaftlichen  Kdmp/en  der  Gegenwart,  which  had  an 
influence  second  only  to  that  of  Wichern  in  1849. 
At  the  same  time  the  struggle  against  prostitution 
(memorial  address  of  1885)  and  the  work  of  saving 
fallen  girls  (congress  at  Bremen  1881)  were  resumed 
with  new  vigor.  The  general  celebration  of  the 
Luther  anniversary  in  1883  stimulated  church  life 
and  originated  a  movement  for  Evangelical  labor 
unions.  Friedrich  von  Bodelschwingh  (q.v.)  began 
his  great  work  at  Bielefeld,  and  his  example  stim- 
ulated others.  In  1886  there  were  fifteen  "  working 
men's  colonies/'  aiming  to  provide  work  for  the 
unemployed  and  mitigate  the  tramp  nuisance. 
Under  Bodelschwingh's  impulse,  at  the  congress 
at  Carlsruhe  in  1884,  the  work  for  the  homeless  and 
unemployed  had  received  a  new  impetus;  between 
1885  and  1888  the  Herbergen  zur  Heimat  increased 
from  207  to  327.  At  the  same  time  colonies  for 
working  women  were  instituted.  With  the  help  of 
German  friends  in  England  and  Scotland  reading- 
rooms  for  seamen,  with  arrangements  for  lodging, 
were  opened  in  different  seaports  of  the  world.  In 
1884  the  ''  German  Association  against  the  Abuse  of 
Alcoholic  Beverages "  was  organized.  A  great 
literary  activity  in  behalf  of  the  inner  mission  was 
developed  by  Pastor  T.  Schafer  in  Altona  and  by  the 
conference  of  theological  professional  workers  under 
the  guidance  of  General  Superintendent  Dr.  J.  Hese- 
kiel  which  has  met  every  second  year  since  1881. 
Annual  courses  of  instruction  have  been  instituted 
since  1886  in  order  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  the 
work.  Since  1878  the  Church  and  the  inner  mission 
have  been  brought  into  closer  connection  by  the  elec- 
tion of  synodal  representatives  for  the  inner  mission. 
New  suggestions  have  come  from  foreign  countries, 
especially  from  England  and  America,  in  the  form 
of  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  (Berlin,  1883) 
and  of  the  **  German  Union  for  Evangelization  and 
Practise  of  Fellowship"  (1886),  to  stimulate  activ- 
ity of  laymen  for  laymen.  Between  1880  and  1890 
many  new  organizations  came  into  existence.  With 
the  nullification  of  the  socialist  law  in  1890  an 
opportunity  was  opened  for  a  more  effective  ac- 
tivity of  the  friends  of  Christianity  in  the  sphere  of 
social  politics,  the  result  of  which  was  the  formation 
of  the  Evangelical-social  Congress  (see  Congress, 
Evangelical-social). 

The  zeal  for  the  work  of  the  inner  mission  shows 
no  abatement.  The  old  love  for  asylums  has  been 
newly  awakened  since  1895.  The  heads  of  asylums, 
of  educational  institutions,  and  the  inner-mission 
officers  have  been  consolidated  into  a  regular  con- 
ference to  secure  a  more  efficient  direction  of  the 
different  institutions.  In  1893  the  Evangelical 
associations  for  young  women  were  consolidated. 
Since  1891  women  have  been  trained  as  overseers 
for  female  prisoners,  while  the  trained  men  have 
given  way  to  military  officers.  The  material  welfare 
of  deserving  workers  in  the  field  of  the  inner  mission 
is  cared  for  by  pension  funds  and  aid  societies 
(1885  and  1902).  (H.  Rahlenbeck.) 


niBuoosAFHT:  J.  H.  Wiohem,  Dim  innen  Miaaion,  Ham- 
burg, 1880;  idem,  PrindpielUa  mr  innenn  Jilimen,  in 
Chaammelte  SdvriJUn,  vol  iii..  Hamburg.  1002;  CL  A.  G. 
von  ZeMchwitx.  Innen  Mi$»ion,  VoUt^arnekm^  wd 
PrapheterUum,  Frankfort.  1864;  T.  SchAfer.  Dm  mbkck 
Duikonie  in  ikrem  ganaen  Umfanoe,  Hambws,  1879;  idon, 
Leitfaden  der  inneren  Mienon^  Hamburs,  1003;  W. 
Martiufl,  Dim  innere  Mition,  Gatersloh,  1882;  F.  Okko- 
berg,  /.  H.  Wiehem,  2  vols..  Hamburg.  1884-87;  J.  fi. 
Paton,  The  Inner  Mieeion,  London,  1888;  G.  UUhoro. 
Die  ehrietUthe  LiebeeOUUiokeit,  vol.  iii..  Stuttgart,  1880: 
P.  Wurster.  Die  Lehre  von  der  inneren  Miaeion,  Berfin. 
1805;  C.  R.  Henderson,  in  American  Journal  of  Soa/Am' 
March,  May,  July.  1806;  FQnfzig  Jahre  Innere  Miann, 
Berlin,  1808;  M.  Siebold,  Geeekichte  und  BeatkreOnatg  itr 
Anelalten  Bethel,  Sarepia,  etc..  Bethel,  1808:  StatiaUk  ier 
inneren  Miaeion  der  deuiaehen  evangeliaehen  Kirtiu,  Bec^ 
1800;  KirMiehea  JahHntcK  for  1008,  ed.  J.  Scfaoader. 
GQtersloh,  1008;  Monataachrifl  f&r  innere  Miaeion,  pub- 
lished at  Gatersloh  since  1881;  and  the  annual  and  otlier 
reports  published  by  the  central  and  brandiorganixstioDi. 

nrnOCENT:  The  name  of  thirteen  popea  and  one 
antipope. 

Innocent  L:  Pope  402  (or  401)-417.  Aoooid- 
ing  to  the  apparent  meaning  of  Jerome  (Epigt. 
cxxx.),  he  was  the  son  of  his  predecessor  Anastasius 
I.,  and  not,  as  the  Liber  paniificalia  states,  from 
Alhano.  He  was  mianimously  elected  Dec.  21,  401, 
according  to  most  of  the  lists,  or  early  in  402,  acconk 
ing  to  Prosper  {Chran.,  MGH,  Auct,  ant.  ix.,  1892, 
p.  465).  The  spirit  in  which  he  took  up  his  office 
is  indicated  in  his  letter  announcing  his  election  to 
Anysius  of  Thessalonica,  in  which  be  calls  the 
Roman  bishop  "  the  ruler  of  the  Church  of  God." 
This  was  not,  indeed,  a  new  claim;  but  Innocent 
enforced  it  for  fifteen  years  with  new  boldness  and 
skill,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  a  new  form.  The 
theory  is  now  first  met  with  that  the  rank  of  a 
bishop  is  to  be  determined  by  the  part  played  by 
Peter  in  the  foundation  of  his  see,  thus  giving  Rmne 
the  suzerainty  over  the  entire  West,  and  a  prece- 
dence over  the  patriarchates  of  the  East.  Still  more 
important  are  the  consequences  which  Innocent 
deduces  from  his  theory.  Siricius  had  already 
claimed  the  supreme  right  of  legislation  and  super- 
vision over  the  whole  Church;  Innocent  enforced 
this  claim  upon  Italian,  Gallic,  Spanish,  and  Mace- 
donian bishops.  He  was  the  first  who  formally 
claimed  the  functions  of  a  supreme  judge,  the  right 
to  create  new  ecclesiastical  offices,  and  the  power 
of  ultimate  decision  as  to  doctrine.  The  first-named 
he  assumes  in  the  well-known  letter  to  Victricius  of 
Rouen  (Feb.  15,  404,  Epist.  ii.),  insisting  that  the 
judicial  decisions  of  synods  are  to  be  referred  to  the 
apostolic  see,  and  asserting  the  right  to  receive 
appeals  against  the  decisions  of  episcopal  synods. 
The  second  of  these  claims  he  put  forth  when  he 
erected  the  vicariate  of  Thessalonica,  between  which 
place  and  Rome  there  had  been  a  close  connection 
in  the  pontificates  of  Damasus  and  Siricius,  but 
Innocent  first  gave  it  the  form  of  strict  dependence 
in  his  decretal  of  June  17,  412,  naming  the  metro- 
politan of  eastern  lUyria  vicar  of  the  pope,  prac- 
tically a  new  office,  though  the  title  vi^xirius  was 
introduced  into  official  phraseology  by  Boniface  I. 
The  third  claim,  that  of  the  supreme  teaching-office, 
he  formally  put  forth  in  the  Pelagian  controversy, 
on  the  pretext  of  the  letters  addressed  to  him  by 
the  synods  of  Carthage  and  Mileve,  as  well  as  by 
five  African  bishops,  in  416.    In  his  replies  {Epi^. 
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jodXt-xxxii.)  be  makes  use  of  the  opporttinity  to 
aaseit  th«  '*  supreme  official  authority."  Of  rela- 
tively less  importance  was  the  poaitioii  assumed  by 
him  in  the  contest  between  Theophilus  of  Alexandria 
and  John  Chrysostom,  an  the  side  of  the  ktter, 
which  led  to  a  breach  of  the  old  friendly  relations 
between  Rome  and  Alexandria*  Innocent  at  tempted 
to  act  as  mediator  in  the  political  tHJubles  of  the 
West^  going  to  Ravenna  with  a  deputation  from 
the  senate  to  induce  the  court  there  to  modify  Its 
policy  of  hostility  to  the  Goths.  Dunng  hia  ab.senc<% 
however,  Alaric  captured  Rome  (Aug.  24,  4!0), 
but  lie  exhorted  his  troops  to  spare  life  and  to 
respect  the  churches  of  St,  Peter  and  St.  Paul  and 
their  treasures — ^a  fact  winch  exalted  the  authority 
of  the  pojje.  In  consonance  with  hii?  general  atti- 
tude, Innocent  proceeded  with  gre^t  energy  against 
heretics  and  schismatics,  taking  several  churches 
from  the  Novatianists  in  Rome,  banishing  from  the 
city  the  Photinian  Marcus,  and  pressing  for  the 
j>erseciition  of  his  followers.  It  is  further  supposed 
that  be  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  sever©  edict  issued 
by  Honorius  (Feb.  22>  407)  against  Manichciins, 
Montmiists,  and  Prise illianuitw.  He  took  a  strong 
stand  in  favor  of  clerical  celibacy,  which  seems  to 
have  been  only  second  in  interest  for  him  to  the 
elevation  of  the  papal  |>ower.  He  dii*d  Mar.  12,  417, 
having  accomplished  more  than  any  other  fifth 
century  pope  in  the  way  of  preparation  for  Leo  the 
Great.  (H.  BOhmer.) 

BlBLiOGB/kPHv:  Hilt  Epiatolct  el  decreta  Are  in  MPL^  XX, 
Sourcefi  for  a  life  lire:  Liber  porUiJlcaiiA,  td.  L.  DiiehpHne, 
i.  2:20^224.  Paris,  1886.  ed,  T.  Mommicn  in  MGH.  QeMi. 
pont,  Rom,  i  (18flB).  8Sr-00;  P.  Coiwtant.  FonHJitum 
Romanorum  .  .  ,  epUtoUw,  ed  C,  T.  G.  ScfaoeDemnnp,  i. 
49.V661,  G^ttingen,  1796;  Jaff^,  Rearvta,  I  44-49;  aod 
the  Hitl.  3cd.  of  Socmtea,  Vll,,  ix.,  and  of  Soxomcn, 
VIIL,  3C3tvi,  1X,»  vil  ConsuJt:  B,  JurigmAnn,  Di^ierta- 
tiones  mUda,  IL  207-212,  ReRenaburK,  1881;  H.  Gnwir, 
Gttdkidat  R4niu  und  dtr  P&puU  im  MittelclXer,  i.  m-7'2. 
348-28g,  Freiburg.  1808;  Bower,  Popa,  i.  13l-14l>; 
.  Latin  ChriMtianity,  134-130,  17^179;  Neander, 
n  Church,  u.  645-647  ct  pwwim;  DCB,  m.  243-249; 
0»iUi«r,  Auieurt  tacri*,  vii.  506-528.  cf.  iv,  665-666. 

Innocent  11.  (Gregorio  de'  Papareschi):  Pope 
H3C^43.  He  vv:ia  made  cardinal  deacon  of  8t, 
Angehis  by  Paschal  IL,  went  to  P^nince  with  Gela^ 
sius  IL  when  the  latter  was  obliged  to  seek  pro- 
tection in  that  countr>%  was  employed  in  difficult 
■  miasLons  imder  Calixtus  IL,  and  was  one  of  the  papal 
delegates  who  formulated  the  Concordat  of  Worms. 
In  1123  be  was  legate  in  P'rance.  Owing  to  his 
knowledge  of  aflFatrs,  hi^  friendly  relation  to  the 
imperial  court,  and  liEs  raocally  clea,n  life^  he  was 
elected  by  a  minority  of  the  cardinals  to  succeed 
Honorius  II,  on  Feb.  14,  1130,  and  took  the  name 
of  Innocent  IL;  on  the  same  day  Cardinal  Pietro 
Pierleoni  was  electe<l  by  the  majority  of  the  qualifie<l 
voters  (see  Anacletus  IL), 

Being  unable  to  maintain  \m  position  at  Rome, 
ill  June,  1130,  Innoeeni  went  to  Fmnoe.  where 
Bern&rd  of  Clairvaux  had  already  done  everything 
to  dispoee  court  and  clergy  in  bis  favor.  Moreover, 
both  pope«,  immediately  after  their  elevation, 
turned  to  the  German  king,  Lothair.  The  influencse 
of  Arckbishops  Norbert  of  Magdeburg  and  Conrad 
of  Sahburg  with  Lothair  and  the  higher  clergy 
induced  a  synod  at  Wiirzburg  in  Oct.,  1130,  to 
V.-32 


decide  for  Innocent,  and  send  an  emha^y  to  him. 
On  Mar.  22,  of  the  same  year,  Lothair  prepared  for 
hira  a  brilliant  reception  at  Li^ge,  and  Innocent 
suggested  to  the  German  king  that  he  should  march 
on  Rome,  expel  Anacletus,  and  win  the  imperial 
crown.  Lothair  consented,  but  requested  that  the 
pope  reciprocate  by  renouncing  all  the  privileges 
won  by  the  Church  in  the  Concordat  of  Worms. 

In  Aug.,  1132,  Lothair  begmi  his  expetfition  to 
Italy,  As  Anacletus  was  strong  enough  to  restrain 
the  king  from  seissing  St.  Peter's  Church,  Lothair 
wa.'i  obliged  to  receive  the  imperial  crown  at  the 
hands  of  his  poi>e  in  t  he  Lateran,  June  4,  1 133.  In 
vain  did  Lothair  again  demand  the  concession  of 
episcopal  investiturCj  but  he  gaine^i  the  surrender 
of  the  possessions  of  Matilda  of  Tuscany  (see  Papal 
States)  in  return  for  an  annuity.  On  this  Innoeent 
and  the  curial  party  later  ha^^d  the  contention  that 
the  emperor  was  a  vaj^aal  of  the  Roman  see.  When 
Lothair  returned  to  Germany,  Innocent  was  obliged 
to  eeek  protection  from  the  Frangipani,  and,  in 
Sept.,  1133,  to  betake  hims«*lf  to  Pisa,  where,  from 
May  30  to  June  5»  113o,  he  held  a  council  which 
renewed  the  sentence  of  excommunication  against 
Anacletus  and  his  following.  At  the  request  of 
Innocent  and  the  Abbot  of  Clairvaux,  Lothair 
started  from  Wiirabtirg.  in  Aug,,  1136,  on  a  second 
expedition  over  the  Alps.  He  led  hi?*  army  to 
southerri  I  tidy,  which,  the  island  of  Sicily  excepted, 
he  wrested  from  King  Roger,  but  failed  to  termi- 
nate the  rule  of  .\nAcletus.  The  latter  died  Jan. 
25,  lias. 

By  this  event  peace  was  restored,  and  a  Lateran 
council,  in  1139,  excommunicated  Roger  of  Sicily, 
who  hnd  Ijeen  the  pope's  most  persistent  enemy. 
But  when  Innocent  tuidertook  to  lead  an  army  in 
person  against  Roger,  he  fell  into  an  ambush,  and 
had  to  reckon  himself  fortunate  in  purchasing  his 
freedom  from  Ciiptivity  by  recogniJEing  the  latter 
as  king  of  Sicily.  He  alienated  the  Romans  by  a 
tedious  war  with  Tivoli,  the  utter  annihilation  of 
which  they  demanded;  when  this  was  not  attained 
they  dbclaimed  obedience  to  the  pope,  and  elected 
tiieir  own  chief  magiytnite  after  the  example  of  the 
Lombard  cities.  Even  the  good  understanding 
with  Louis  VI L  of  France  was  cliauged  into  open 
enmity  at  tlie  close  of  Innocent's  n^ign,  when  the 
king  woidd  not  accept  the  candidate  proposed  by 
the  pope  for  the  vacated  archbishopric  of  Bourges. 
While  the  Romans  were  yet  in  arm^;,  and  peace  with 
Louis  as  yet  unachieved,  Innocent  died,  Sept.  23, 
1143. 

Among  the  dogmatic  decisions  of  this  pope,  the 
most  noteworthy  are  the  sentences  of  condemnation 
against  Abelard  and  Arnold  of  Brescia. 

Carl  Mibbt. 

BiRc.tOQRAJ'irT:  SouTocMi  uid  ImfKirtaDt  docuronat^  are  to 
be  found  in  MPL,  clxxiat,  27-36,  63^74;  Bouquet.  Re- 
auil,  X.  368-lt)8;  NA,  vr  tl870).  199-201.  xiv  tl880). 
01fi-617:  MGB,  Leg.,  «ction  iv..  ConBtitutionet,  i  fl8&3). 
16^-170;  P.  J»ff*»  BibLwUieta  rrt,  Oerm.,  v.  419  Bqq,, 
H«rUa.  ISGd;  idem«  ReQCMta,  L  840-911,  ii.  715-710; 
J,  von  Pfliig-Harttung,  Acta  pontijleum  inedilo.  i,  138  «iq.« 
ii.  265  eqq..  Ui.  32  sqq.,  Tiibtnfceu  aud  Sttttt«ftrt.  1880-66; 
J.  M.  Wiitterich.  Ponti/tcum  Romanarum  viitt.  li.  174-179, 
I>eip,iic.  1862  (the  Life  by  Cajtiinft]  Boso);  Ttiateher  fcod 
McNea).  Documenti,  p.  168,  Con^alt:  R.  Z^pffei.  Dte 
Papitwahten,  pp.   269  sfiq.,   Gdltmgen,    1871;     E.   MtthU 
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bftcher.  Die  ttreiiuie  PaptivHihi  tk*  Jahrtt  ftSO*  TntiEibruek, 
1876;  W.  BernhardL  Lothar  von  SuppHntwff,  pp.  202  nqq., 
Leipaio.  1879;  id«m.  Konrad  III.,  2  voK.  lb.  1883;  J. 
Langen,  Oeackickte  der  rdmiKken  KirtJitf,  it.  315  Kiq., 
Bonn,  1893;  F.  GuftKofoviua*  NUi.  of  th«  CUsf  ^  Roim, 
hr.  420-462,  096.  LodJoq.  1896;  J.  J&etmw  and  Q.  Winter, 
DeuUehe  Otaehiekte  im  Zt^iaUa-  cf«r  H&h*ntiai^^n,  L  330 
sqq..  Stuttgart.  IS97:  Hauck,  KD.  voL  Wr,  CeiUier, 
AuieuTM  merSt,  xlv.  256-362,  420-422,  1111-1115:  Bchaf, 
ChriHian  ChweK  t.  1,  pp.  94  flgq.;  Ncaiuler^  ChH^ian 
Chvreh,  iv.  144-15h  MUmno,  JjaHn  ChrUHamtif.  Iv.  152- 
167  et  passim;   Bowsr,  Pcpa,  tL  4d4^75. 

Innocent  IIL  (Lando  of  Sessa,  LanduM  SiH- 
nua):  Antipope  to  Alexander  III.  1I79-8Q*  He 
belonged  to  an  ancient  Lombard  family  In  Latium^ 
and  was  one  of  the  higher  clergy  when  he  was  pro» 
claimed  pope  by  the  Roman  nobles^  Sept.  29,  1 179, 
The  relatives  of  Octavian  (Victor  IV.),  the  first 
antipope  to  Alexajider  III,,  supported  him,  and 
Octavian 's  brother  reoeived  him  into  a  stronghold 
between  Palombara  and  Rome.  By  meana  of 
bribery,  however*  he  fell  into  the  handa  of  Alex- 
ander, who  shut  him  up  in  the  cloister  of  La  Cava, 
See  Alexander  III.  Gael  Mirbt, 

Bibuooraprt:  Beaklen  tbe  liteimtim  ucdtr  Alexiani»«i» 
III.,  eonsult:  Jaff^,  Rto^tki,  il  431:  H.  Renter,  OtMchichie 
Almnitnlll.,  iii.  497  sqq.,  Leipflle.  1864;  F,  Qr^:on>vtuA, 
HiML  oi  iK»  CUy  of  B&m*,  iv.  60S,  London.  1896. 

Innocent  m.   (Lotario  de'  Conti);    Pope  1198- 

1216.  He  was  born  at  Anagni  c.  1160,  son  of  Count 

Trasimund  of  S^ni.    He  received  his 

Life  Before  early  educatloo   In   Rome,   and   then 

Elevation  studied  in  Paris  and  in  Bologna.  On 
to  Papacy,  his  return  to  Romet  and  after  receiving 
minor  orders,  he  became  csanon  of  St. 
Peter's.  As  three  difltinguished  cardinals  were, 
among  his  relatives,  his  advance  was  rapid.  Under 
Gregory  VIII.  he  obtaioed  tbe  post  of  subdeaGon^ 
and  as  early  as  1190,  by  favor  of  Pope  Clement  II L^ 
his  uncle,  the  dignity  of  a  cardinJal  diaoonate  of 
Sts.  Sergius  and  Bacchus.  Under  Celestine  III.  he 
was  little  engaged  in  the  curia  ^'}  affairs ,  and  em- 
ployed this  involuntary  Ic^iaure  in  literary  composi- 
tion; three  books,  De  co?demiu  muTuii  sive  de  mi^eria 
humancB  conditioma:  mx  booka,  Myiteri&rum  evan- 
geliccB  legis  ac  im^amenli  EuchariMim;  and  the 
treatise  De  quadripariiia  specie  nujMarum^  which 
reveal  his  culture  and  his  profound  eamefltne^s. 
On  Jan.  8,  1198,  the  very  day  of  the  death  of 
Celestine  IIL,  Lotario,  then  in  his  thirtyHseventh 
year,  was  unanimously  elected  Cf*lefltine's  successor. 
At  first  he  declined  to  assume  the  le-aderahip  of  the 
Church;  but  on  Feb.  21  he  was  ordained  priest, 
and  on  the  day  following  received  episcopal  con- 
secration, and  as  Innocent  IIL  occupied  the  see  of 
Peter. 

Innocent's  first  task  was  to  restore  the  prestige 

of  the  papacy  in  Rome  and  in  Italy.    He  induced 

Peter,    who    had    been    installed    by 

Success     Henry  VT.  prefect  of  Rome,  to  recog- 

as  Pope     nize    the    pope^s    supreme    authority; 

in  Rome    and  he   prevailed   upon   the  senator, 

and  Italy.  Scottu-i  Paparoni,  who,  being  elected 
by  the  people,  had  till  that  time  been 
independent  of  St.  Peter's  see,  to  resign.  Thea  he 
came  forward  a^  liberator  of  Italy  from  the  for- 
eign German  rule.  He  conquered  Spoleto,  aubdued 
Perugia,  assumed  a  commanding  position  in  Tus- 
cany, settled  his  rectors  in  the  jminnu^ninm,  and 


soon  passed  in  aU  Italy  aa  protector  of  the  national  ? 
^mi^[y>Tiflftncy  Moreover,  good  fortune'  deGver^  • 
the  kingdom  of  Sicily  mto  his  hands.  Here,  after 
the  death  of  Emperor  Henry  VI.,  his  i^idow,  Cod- 
stance,  was  reigning  in  behalf  of  her  minor  boq, 
Frederick.  Hard  pressed  by  the  two  rival  and  coor 
flicting  parties  of  Italians  and  Germans,  she  now 
recognised  the  right  of  the  Roman  see  to  attack 
Sidly  as  its  appanage,  declaring  hcraelf  ready  to 
render  the  oath  of  fealty;  and  even  to  renounce  all 
ancient  prerogatives  of  the  Norman  rulers  in  Church 
affairs.  When,  soon  after  this,  she  died,  Nov.  27, 
11 9S,  she  left  a  will  naming  Innocent  regent  of  the 
empire  and  guardian  of  the  minor  Frederick, 

At  the  outset  of  Innocent's  pontificate  csonditions 

for  tbe  extension  of  the  papal  sovereign  power  weit 

most  favorable  in  Germany,     In  this 

Affairs  ia    country,  two  pretenders  were  striving 

Germany*  after  tbe  German  royal  and  Homaa 
imperial  crown,  Philip  of  Swabia, 
brother  to  Henry  VI.,  and  Otto  IV.  of  tha  House  of 
Guelph.  The  ktter  at  once  endeavored  to  draw 
the  pope  to  his  side  by  renouncing  tbe  most  essen- 
tial rights  of  the  empire  in  Italy  and  oonveying  lo 
tbe  Roman  see  the  exarchate  of  Have  una,  the 
Pentapohs,  and  the  duchy  of  Spoleto,  But,  while 
the  adherents  of  Otto  were  submissively  entreating 
the  pope  to  acknowledge  Otto's  election,  tbe  prince 
belonging  to  Philip's  party  exhibited  a  determinod 
independence.  Innocent  naturally  sympathised 
rather  with  the  Guelph's  candidacy  than  with  that 
of  a  Hohensrtaufen,  although  he  appeared  to  be 
considering  the  rights  of  both  sspirants.  Tha 
pope's  temporizing  course  waa  grounded  in  the  hope 
that  both  pretenders  would  aoqute^^e  in  a  court  of 
arbitration  composed  of  German  princes,  and  that 
Otto  would  emerge  from  the  same  as  victor.  The 
court  of  arbitration,  however,  did  not  come  about. 
Innocent's  memorial,  BdiberoHo  papct  InnocenHi 
mper  fodo  imperii ^  justified  his  espousal  of  Otto's 
cause.  In  the  same  spirit  his  legate.  Cardinal  Bishop 
Guido  of  Praeneste,  proceeded  on  a  mission  to  Ger- 
many, and  in  Mar.,  1201,  the  Guelph  was  acknowl- 
edged by  Innocent  as  German  king  and  future 
Roman  emperor.  On  July  3,  at  a  convention  of 
the  party  of  Otto  IV,,  all  his  adversaries  were  ei- 
conmaunicated  by  the  papal  legate,  but  not  until 
Guido  held  in  his  hands  a  document  issued  at 
Neuss  on  June  8,  1201,  which  embodied  an  expr^s 
renewal  of  the  promise  that  all  recoveri^  accruing 
to  the  Roman  see  should  be  left  thenceforth  intact 
for  the  same.  This  document  became  tbe  basis  of 
the  subsequent  papal  claims  to  the  Papal  States 
(q.v.).  The  fortune  of  arms  turning  more  and 
more  toward  Otto,  Philip,  in  1^33,  sought  to  enter 
into  negotiations  with  Innocent;  but  they  came 
to  nothing  because  he  pledged  himself  to  concede 
to  the  Curia  merely  what  had  been  taken  from  it 
by  the  emperors  unlawfully,  and  refused  to  relin- 
quish Central  Italy,  upon  whioh  tbe  pope  laid 
special  emphasis. 

Howbeit,  in  1204  and  1205  a  powerful  reaction 
(^me  about  in  favor  of  the  Hohenstaufen.  A  num- 
ber of  the  eminent  partisans  of  Otto  IV,  went  over 
to  Philip  of  Swabia,  who  was  victorious  on  the 
battlefield;    Philip'i     confederate,     the     king     of 
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France,   defeated   Otto's   confederate,  the  king   of 
England,     Accordingly,  Philip,   now    risen  to  the 
height    of    his    power,    again     (June, 
Innocent    1206)    addressed   a   conciliatory  mes- 
MA  Arbiter    eage  to  Innocent,  wherein  he  set  forth 
in  with  noteworthy  frankness  the  Condi- 

Germany,  tions  that  led  to  the  double  election,  and 
boldly  defended  his  right  to  the  crown. 
To  secure  the  acknowlc<igment  of  this  right  from 
the  pope,  he  was  willing  to  refer  the  points  at  issue 
between  the  empire  and  the  see  of  Rome  for  final 
decision  to  a  court  of  arbitration  composed  of 
cardinal'^  and  princes  of  the  realm.  Eventually,  in 
1207,  Innocent  was  obliged  to  make  allowance  for 
the  a!tered  situation  and  to  drop  Otto,  but  the 
legates  were  unable  to  induce  him  to  abdicate. 
After  prolonged  negotiations^  Philip  now  consented 
to  papal  arbitration  proposed  by  Innoeent,  having 
been  assured  that  the  certain  result  of  the  examina- 
tion  into  the  double  election  would  be  his  own 
recognition.  In  view  of  the  existing  situation  Otto 
could  not  decline  to  submit  to  the  Curia's  verdict. 
This  turn  of  affairs  implied  a  great  t  riumph  for  the 
policy  of  Innocent  III.,  since  he  had  succeeded  in 
transferring  to  Rome  the  decision  of  the  strife  for 
the  throne*  The  difficult  quej^tion  of  the  disposition 
of  the  empire *B  estates  in  central  Italy  now  found 
a  happy  solution  by  Innocent's  formally  renouncing 
these  domains,  with  the  proviso  that  the  Hohen- 
staufen's  daughter  should  be  granted  in  marriage 
to  the  pope^s  nephew;  while  the  latter,  as  the  king's 
son-in-law,  was  to  be  invested  with  the  duchy  of 
Tuscany.  At  this  critical  moment,  when  the  way 
to  the  royal  and  imperial  crown  lay  open  to  Philip 

I  of  Swabia,  he  was  murdered,  on  June  21,  1208,  by 
Palsgrave  Otto  of  Wittelsbach, 
Otto  IV*  now  submitteti  to  a  new  election,  and  on 
^ov.  11,  1208,  this  made  him  the  universally  recog- 
nized king  of  Germany.  In  a  state 
He  Crowns  paper  dated  at  Speyer  Mar,  20,  1209, 
Otto.  he  conceded  more  than  he  had  prom- 
Fredenck  ised;  that  b,  he  recognized  the  bound- 
of  Sicily,  aries  of  the  States  of  the  Church  as 
drawn  by  Innocent  II L,  promiiWKl  to 
render  serviee  in  the  extirpation  of  heresy,  and 
disavowed  alt  manner  of  influence  in  Church  elec- 
tions. Thereby  he  obtained,  on  the  pope's  behalf, 
assuranoe  of  his  coronation  as  emperor.  He  started 
on  his  expedition  across  the  Alps  in  the  summer  of 
1209,  and  the  pope  placed  the  imperial  crowTi  on 
hia  head  Oct,  4,  1209,  But  Otto  forgot  all  his 
promises  almost  before  he  had  reached  his  goal. 
He  declared  w*ar  against  a  prot^g^  of  Innocent, 
King  Frederick  of  Sicily,  and  the  forcible  seizure 
of  a  portion  of  Peter's  patrimontum  caused  the  pope 
to  threaten  the  emperor  with  the  anathema.  On 
Nov»  18,  1210,  this  threat  was  carried  out,  when 
the  Curia  received  intelligence  of  Otto's  incursion 
within  the  king  of  Sicily^s  dominion.  The  pope 
now  summoned  against  Otto  the  magnates  of  Italy 
and  the  German  imperial  princes,  and  concluded  an 
alliance  with  Philip  Augustus  of  France  with  a  view 
to  dethroning  the  emperor.  The  latter  had  won  so 
many  advantages  in  his  conflict  with  Frederick  of 
Sicily  that  the  latter  was  actually  meditating  flight, 
when  Innocent  succeeded  in  detaching  Cremonft, 


Mantua,  Verona,  Ferrara,  and  other  cities  of  north- 
em  Italy  from  the  emperor;  while  in  Germany, 
with  the  cooperation  of  France,  he  brought  it  about 
that  the  imperial  princes  assembled  at  Nuremberg 
in  Sept.,  1211,  resolved  to  offer  the  German  royal 
crown  to  Frederick  of  Sicily,  as  the  son  of  Henry  VI. 
Innocent  did  not  forbid  the  king  of  Sicily  to  ac- 
quiesce in  this  proposal  of  the  German  princes  aft«r 
the  king  had  devised  a  state  paper  to  the  import 
that  in  the  future  he  intended  to  constitute  bis 
Sicilian  kingdom  a  papal  appanage.  By  a  conven- 
tion of  princes  at  Frankfort,  Dec.  5,  1212,  Frederick 
was  elected  king  of  the  Romans  in  all  due  form, 
and  soon  afterward  he  was  croisTied  at  Mainz. 
When  Frederick  kept  gaining  larger  and  larger  sup- 
port in  central  and  south  Germany,  and  when  even 
members  of  the  house  of  Guelph  were  turning  to 
the  Hohenstaufen,  the  pope  deemed  the  time  at 
hand  for  asking  and  receiving  of  Frederick  some  toll 
of  gratitude.  On  June  12,  1213,  the  elected  em- 
peror, in  a  state  paper  drawn  up  at  Eger  (Mirbt, 
QueU^n,  pp.  131-133),  guaranteed  anew  to  *'  his 
protector  and  benefactor,  Innocent  "  all  the  domains 
rights,  and  concessions  which  Otto  IV.,  on  Mar.  22, 
12{}9,  bad  granted  the  see  of  Peter,  The  battle  of 
Bon  vines,  June  27,  1214,  in  which  Otto  IV,  and  his 
ally,  the  king  of  England,  were  utterly  defeated  by 
Philip  Augustus  of  France,  decided  the  strife  for 
the  German  throne  in  favor  of  Frederick  II,  The 
illustrious  council  which  convened  at  Rome  in  1215 
again  passed  sentence  of  excommunication  upon 
Otto,  whereupon  Innocent  proclaimed,  before  the 
council,  Frederick  IL  as  the  elected  emperor.  The 
pope  was  spared  by  death  from  the  bitt«r  experience 
which  was  to  be  the  lot  of  his  successors,  that,  from 
the  Church  standpoint,  the  elevation  of  Frederick  IL 
was  a  still  greater  blunder  than  the  favor  shown 
previously  to  Otto  IV, 

Innocent  could  boast  of  still  greater  success  in 
relation  to  Philip  Augustus  of  France.  The  latter, 
by  the  act  of  an  assembly  of  French 
Innocent's  bishops  at  Compi^gne,  had  separated 
Relations  from  his  lawful  wife,  Ingeborg,  a 
with  France  Danish  princess,  ostensibly  because  of 
and  Spain,  too  close  a  degree  of  relationship  be- 
tween them;  subsequently  he  had 
married  Agnes,  the  daughter  of  Duke  Bert  hand  III, 
of  Me  ran.  Pope  Celestine  III.  had  already  pro- 
tested, in  the  name  of  the  Church,  against  this 
dissolution  of  marriage,  as  also  against  the  later 
wedlock.  Innocent  took  up  the  cause  of  the  repu- 
diated wife  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  papacy. 
Philip  Augustus  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  all  remon- 
strances, the  pope's  cardinal  legate,  in  a  council 
at  Dijon,  declared  the  interdict  upon  all  France, 
and  when  the  clergy  generally  suspended  public 
worship,  the  people  revolted  and  the  nobility  took 
to  arms,  Philip  Augustus  was  at  last  constrained, 
on  Sept.  7,  1200,  to  promi%  the  papal  legate, 
Cardinal  Bishop  Octavlano  of  Ostia,  and  Cardinal 
Giovanni  Colonna,  to  take  Ingeborg  back  as  queen 
and  consort.  He  then  sought  in  vain,  at  a  synod 
at  Soissons^  to  induce  the  papal  legates  to  dissolve 
his  marriage,  and  next  attempted  to  compel  hia 
wife  to  a  **  voluntary "  renunciation.  In  1213 
Innocent  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  queen 
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again  accepted  with  honor  by  her  penitent  husband. 
The  pope  celebrated  a  similar  triumph  in  1206  when 
he  succeeded  in  dissolving  a  marriage  within  for- 
bidden degrees  of  kinship  of  King  Alfonso  IX.  of 
Leon  with  Donna  Berengaria,  daughter  of  the  king 
of  Castile.  Likewise  he  opposed  the  betrothal  of 
King  Peter  of  Aragon  to  Blanch  of  Navarre  on 
account  of  too  close  relationship.  Peter,  being  an 
obedient  son  of  the  Church,  acceded  to  the  papal 
command,  and  married  Maria,  the  daughter  of 
Guillaume  de  Montpellier.  His  inconstancy,  how- 
ever, which  caused  him  to  feel  the  marriage  bond  as 
an  oppressive  chain,  soon  awoke  in  him  the  desire 
to  separate  from  his  wife;  and,  to  palliate  his  base 
design,  he  appealed  to  the  consanguinity  between 
them.  But  Innocent  pronoimced  the  alleged 
grounds  for  separation  to  be  insufficient. 

When  King  Sancho  of  Portugal  declined  to  pay 
the  tribute  promised  by  his  father  to  the  see  of  Peter, 
Innocent  demanded  the  same  with 
Innocent  energy.  Moreover,  he  exacted  obedi- 
in  the  ence  to  the  papal  regulations  from 
North.  Duke  Ladislaus  of  Poland,  who  was 
robbing  the  Church  and  the  bishops 
of  their  estates  and  rights.  How  strenuously  Inno- 
cent insisted  that  the  pope  alone  had  the  right  to 
excommunicate  kings  or  to  release  them  from  the 
ban  appeared  when  Archbishop  Eric  of  Trondhjem 
absolved  Hakon,  king  of  Sweden,  after  he  had 
restored  to  the  Church  what  his  father  had  taken 
from  it  by  violence,  without  consulting  the  pope. 
Innocent  wrote  to  the  archbishop  that  he  had 
imitated  himself  as  an  ape  might  a  man,  and  only 
absolution  by  the  representative  of  Peter  had 
validity.  The  renown  of  this  powerful  pope  im- 
pelled Prince  John  of  the  Bulgarians  to  hope  that 
by  submitting  to  the  see  of  Rome  he  might  secure 
his  sovereignty  against  foes  at  home,  as  well  as 
against  the  claims  of  the  Byzantine  emperors.  On 
Nov.  8,  1204,  he  received  from  the  pope's  legate 
the  royal  cro^Ti,  the  scepter,  and  a  banner  which 
Innocent  had  sent  him,  adorned  with  the  cross  of 
Christ  and  Peter's  keys. 

The  fearlessness  of  Innocent,  his  firm  i)er8everance 
in  a  path  once  taken,  and  his  proud  disdain  of  all 
temporal  supremacy,  born  of  the  con- 
Innocent  \nction  that  he  was  not  simply  the 
and  John  of  representative  of  St.  Peter,  but  also 
England,  the  vicar  of  Christ  and  of  God,  was 
most  brilliantly  verified  in  his  behavior 
toward  the  English  king  John.  The  monks  of  Can- 
terbury cathedral,  upon  the  death  of  their  arch- 
bishop, Hubert,  elected  their  superior,  Reginald,  as 
successor  to  the  deceased  prelate;  when  he  proved 
unworthy  of  such  confidence,  they  elected,  at  the 
king's  wish,  Bishop  John  of  Norwich.  Innocent  did 
not  confirm  the  latter's  election,  but  induced  certain 
members  of  the  Canterbury  convention,  who  were 
sojourning  in  Rome,  to  elevate  the  cardinal  priest, 
Stephen  Langton  (q.v.),  to  the archiepLscopal  throne, 
and  a  vehement  conflict  between  State  and  Church 
was  then  inevitable,  for  the  king  was  not  disposed 
to  yield  in  favor  of  a  man  imposed  forcibly  upon 
him  by  the  pope.  The  papal  threat  of  the  interdict 
taking  practical  effect  on  Mar.  24,  1208,  the  king 
retaliated  by  giving  orders  to  banish  all  clerics  from 


England,  and  to  confiscate  their  estates.    Hereupon 
the  pope  excommimicated   him.     All  devices  to 
keep  news  of  the  pope's  action  from  England  were 
fruitless;    the  sentence  became  known,  and  the 
king  felt  its  operation  in  a  revolt  of  the  nobilltj. 
When  Innocent  furthermore  released  all  subjects 
from  the  fealty  and  obedience  they  had  swora  to 
the  king,  and  threatened  the  penalty  of  exconmiuni- 
cation  against  every  one  who  had  any  dealings  with 
him,   the    uprising    grew  stronger  and    strcMiger. 
At  this  pass  the  pope  had  recourse  to  the  extreme 
step  of  pronouncing  the  crown  forfeit,  also  summon- 
ing Philip  Augustus  to  drive  the  unworthy  fellow 
from  the  throne,  and  himself  to  take  permanent 
possession  thereof;  whoever  should  take  part  in  the 
war  against  John  was  to  ooimt  as  a  crusader,  and 
become  participant  in  aU  the   indulgences  of  s 
crusader.     John  now  yielded  and  resolved  to  ao- 
acquiesce  in  the  proposals  once  more  set  before  him 
by  the  Curia  through  the  legates  Pandolfo  and 
Durando.    At  Dover,  on  May  13,  1213,  the  king 
concluded  an  agreement  with  the  Roman  pleni- 
potentiaries, to  the  effect  that  he  would  recognise 
Stephen  as  archbishop  of  Canterbury;    restore  all 
Church  properties  that   he   had   appropriated  to 
himself;  authorise  the  retiun  of  the  emigrated  and 
expelled  clergy  and  monks;   accord  liberty  to  the 
captive;    and  more  to  the  same  effect.     But  this 
Dover  scene  had  even  a  still  graver  sequeL    Really 
to  secure  himself  against  the  impending  invasion 
by  the  French  pretender  to  the  crown,   though 
nominally  in  expiation  of  his  sins,  on  May  18,  1213, 
John  surrendered  his  kingdoms  of  England  and 
Ireland  to  God  and  the  pope,  but  then  recovered 
them  as  papal  feudatory,  on  condition  of  discharging 
an  annual   feudal  rentage  to  the  see  of   Peter— 
700  marks  for  England,  and  300  marks  for  Ireland. 
He  was  not  absolved  from  the  ban,  however,  until 
he  had  humbled  himself  before  Archbishop  Stephen. 
Beside  all  this,  the  land  still  remained  under  the 
interdict  until  July  2,  1214;   that  is  to  say,  till  the 
king  had  made  restitution  to  the  clergy,  by  a  heavj' 
sum  of  money,  for  the  damages  he  had  inflicted 
upon  them  during  his  grievous  persecutions.    Peace 
was  now  restored;    but  the  king's  oppressed  and 
overtaxed  barons  could  not  endure  the  humilia- 
tion put  upon  them  by  John  when  he  conveyed  the 
realm  to  the  pope.    Their  grievances  not  being  re- 
moved, they  had  recourse  to  arms,  in  1215,  when 
they  took  possession  of  London  and  forced  from 
the  king  the  Magna  Charta.     No  sooner  had  its 
contents    become    known    to    Iimocent    than    he 
roundly  denounced  the  compact,  inasmuch  as  it 
encroached  too  seriously  upon  the  royal  preroga- 
tives, and  indirectly  upon  the  see  of  Peter,  now 
that  the  pope  was  John's  liege  lord.     He  declared 
the  charter  void  and  worthless,  outrageous,  without 
binding  force.    But  neither  this  pronouncement  nor 
repeated  excommunications  of  all  the  king's  ad- 
versaries had  the  least  result.    By  nothing  else  did 
the  papacy  so  sorely  injure  itself  in  Englaiid  as  by 
this  opposition  to  the  Magna  Charta. 

As  vicar  of  Christ,  Innocent  appealed  to  kings 
and  peoples  for  a  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land.  The 
preaching  of  Fulco  of  Neuilly  (q.v.)  won  a  por- 
tion of  the  French  nobility,  under  the  leadership 
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of  Margrave  Boniface  of  Moiitferrat,  and  the  CIh- 
terciaD  Martm,  abbot  at  Colmar^  sued  for  tha  cause 

Pin  southern  Germany.  However,  the 
The  cruaading  army,  camping  at  Venice, 
Fourth  was  employed  by  the  Doge  Dandalo  to 
Crusade,  recover  the  city  of  Zara,  which  had 
l)een  w^e.*it^^d  from  the  Venetians  by  the 
king  of  Hungary.  Then,  and  likewise  contrary  to 
the  will  of  the  pope,  the  cruiiading  knights  offered 
their  help  t<>  the  Byzantme  pretender,  Alexios 
Angelo«^  the  son  of  the  depoaed  and  blinded  em- 
peror  Isaac  Angelos,  to  recover  his  ancestral  in- 
heritance, mthheld  from  him  by  the  usurper 
Alexios  IIL,  and  conquer  Constantinople.  After 
Constantinople  had  been  duly  won  by  the  crusatlers 
and  I&aac  Angelos  and  his  son  had  resumed  posses- 
sion of  the  throne,  the  situation  t;etween  Greeks 
and  Latins  became  so  intolerable  that  during  an 
insurrection  of  the  former,  Alexios  Angelos,  who 
waa  Buppo«e<i  to  l>e  all  too  partial  to  the  Latins* 
was  thrown  into  prison^  and  ukimately  strangled. 
There  now  remained  no  other  course  open  to  the 
Latin  knights  than  to  possess  themsc^lves  of  the  city 
by  forc^  of  arms,  and  organize  a  Latin  empire  there; 
whereupon,  May  16,  1204^  Count  Baldwin  of 
Flanders  was  crowned  as  emperor.  Through  the 
founding  of  the  Latin  empire,  a  much  desired  pros- 
pect toward  eventual  union  of  the  Greek  and  the 
Latin  Churches  was  disclased  to  the  see  of  Peter, 
and  Innocent,  who  at  first  had  bitierly  censured  the 
delay  w^hich  the  crusade  had  suffered  by  the  ex- 
pedition to  Constantinople,  now  gave  written 
expression  to  his  joy  over  the  great  sucoesa  of 
arms,  and  voiced  the  hope  that  tliere  might  soon 
be  one  shepherd  and  one  fold,  and  the  appoiuLroent 
of  a  Roman  patriarch  of  Constantinople  soon  fol- 
lowed. Innocent  supplied  a  new^  goal  for  the  ardor 
of  crusadiug  by  the  terms  of  a  bull  dated  Oct.  12, 
1204,  wherein  he  guaranteed  the  same  gracious 
dispensations  for  an  expedition  to  Livonia  as  for 
participation  in  a  march  to  Jemsalem;  he  even 
authorized  al!  those  who  hail  declared  themselves 
ready  for  the  latter  to  exchange  this  obligation  in 
favor  of  the  march  to  Livonia.  By  the  contiimal 
importation  of  new  troops  Bishop  Albert  of  Riga 
(q.v.)  succeeded  in  baptizing  the  Livonians  in  12D6, 
and  the  Letts  in  1208. 

Moreover^  Innocent  III.  was  the  first  to  impart 
to  the  cruaaiies  the  direction  of  heretical  wars.  As 
early  as  1207  he  simimoned  the  B'rench  king  to  ex- 
tirpate the  heretics  in  the  district  about  Toulouse, 
and  allowed  every  ofte  who  should  unite  in  the 
crusade  against  these  the  same  indulgence  as  to 
the  crusaders  proper.  The  cruelties  against  the 
Albigen^es  do  not  fall  so  much  to  the  charge  of  In- 
nocent in  p(*rson  as  to  that  of  the 
"  system  '*  which,  under  him  and 
through  him,  attained  its  full  develop- 
ment and  execution.  The  regulations 
deyined  by  the  pope  against  heretics 

PCouBclL  were  approved  at  the  Fourth  Late  ran 
Council  in  1215,  and  were  codified  as 
All  who  hold  stations  of  powder  shall 
promise  to  endure  no  heretics  in  their  jurisdiction. 
Should  a  prince  fail  to  heed  the  injunction  to  cleanse 
im  land  of  heretics,  he  is  subject  to  the  ban^  in  tha 
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c\ent  of  protracted  resistance,  he  is  to  be  deposed 
from  his  sovereignty.  Whoever  takes  part  in  such 
a  crusade  is  to  be  guaranteed  the  benefits  accorded 
to  the  proper  crusaders.  Exceedingly  severe,  again, 
was  the  policy  inaugurated  and  ordained  by  this 
council  against  the  Jews.  Not  merely  were  the 
authorities  forbidden  to  intrust  the  Jew  with  a 
public  office,  but  the  Jew*s  were  commanded  to 
dress  differently  from  the  Christians  to  the  end  that 
they  might  at  once  be  recognizable  as  Jews;  they 
were  forbidden  to  go  abroad  in  the  streets  during 
Holy  Week,  lest  in  this  time  of  mourning  the  Chris- 
tians take  offense  at  their  gay  appare!.  AmoAg 
tlie  otber  decisions  passed  by  this  council  may  be 
noted  as  important  the  rejection  of  the  erroneous 
doctrine  of  Amalric  of  Bena  (q.v.);  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  tract  aimed  against  Peter  Lombard  by 
Joachim  of  Fiore,  De  unitate  seu  esserttia  (rinitaUs; 
and  the  prohibition  to  found  new  orders.  The  final 
deliverance  by  the  council  was  its  assent  to  the 
papal  bull  inviting  peoples  and  princes  to  a  new 
crusade  into  tlie  Holy  Land  for  1207.  This  ecu- 
menical council,  held  at  the  close  of  Innoccnt^s 
pontificate,  shows  that  powerful  pope  as  the  un- 
hmitetl  ruler  ovt^r  the  world  and  the  Church.  Em- 
perors, kings,  and  princes  had  sent  him  their  pleni* 
potentiaries;  l,5t)0  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots, 
etc.,  took  part  in  the  council's  proceedings;  or, 
more  properly  expressed,  they  attendetl  the  official 
reading  of  the  decrees  of  Innocent  III.,  since 
nothing  was  attempted  in  the  way  of  actual  delib- 
erations. 

The  absolutism  of  Innocent  III.  in  the  internal 
administration  of  the  Church  exceeds  that  of  all  his 

predecessors.  No  one  else  encroached 
The  Admin-  to  a  like  degree  upon  the  prerogatives 
istration  of  of  the  bishops  and  metropolitafis,  or  so 
the  Church,  highly  arrogated  to  himself  the  right 

of  appointment  vested  in  the  local 
church  dignitaries.  He  w^as  the  first  to  clai^m  for  the 
popea  a  right  to  bestow^  benefices;  and  he  issuetl 
innumerable  provisional  orders  to  the  end  of  secur- 
ing, at  the  expense  of  the  locally  resident  clergy 
and  with  the  abated  prestige  of  the  native  bishops, 
a  productive  living  to  the  pupal  servants,  the  Roman 
ecclesiastics,  even  to  his  blood  relatives  and  con- 
fidants. The  centralization  of  ecclesiastical  power 
In  the  hands  of  the  pope  was  also  furthered  by 
Innocent  by  his  reserving  to  himself  the  right  of 
episcopal  appointment  in  case  the  qualified  elec- 
tors overstepped  their  canonical  prerogatives.  He 
likewise  reserved  to  the  Roman  see  the  right  of 
removing  bishops,  declaring  that  it  devolved  on 
the  pope  alone,  as  vicar  of  Christ,  to  dissolve  the 
marriage  between  a  bishop  and  his  congregation. 

The  unbounded  prestige  enjojred  by  Innocent  III. 
in  questions  of  canon  law  rested  alike  upon   his 

variously  demonstrated  legal  acumen 
Decretals    and   upon   his    thorough   and   minute 
aad        knowledge  of  the  material.     The  de- 
Sermons-    cretals  of  the  first  three  years  of  hb 

pontificate  were  collected  by  Rainer 
of  Pomposi,  and  subsequently  Bernard  us  Com- 
pos tellan  us  undertook  to  compile  in  a  single  collec- 
tion [Cmnjniaiio  RoTnana)  the  ordinances  deriving 
from  the  first  nine  years  of  his  papacy.     Again,  the 
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pope  himself,  by  the  hand  of  his  notary,  Petnis 
Caliivacinus,  ordered  a  collection  of  all  the  decretals 
promulgated  down  to  the  twelfth  year  of  his  rule, 
and  addressed  this  so-called  CompUatio  tertia  (1210) 
to  the  University  of  Bologna.  Shortly  after  Inno- 
cent's death  the  briefs  and  bulls  of  the  last  six  years 
of  his  pontificate  were  also  published  as  the  Com- 
jnlatio  quarta.  Occupied  as  he  was  with  ecclesias- 
tical disputations  and  law  matters,  Innocent  found 
leisure  to  pursue  his  literary  activity.  He  ex- 
pounded the  seven  penitential  Psalms.  To  neutral- 
ize the  distracting  influence  of  legal  affairs,  he 
preached  frequently,  not  only  in  Rome,  but  also 
on  his  journeys.  His  sermons  were  collected  in  part 
by  himself,  and  a  goodly  array  of  them  has  been 
preserved.  They  are  pompous  and  florid,  but 
witness  the  depth  of  his  religious  feeling  and  a  true 
humility  before  God.  He  died  at  Perugia  July  IG, 
1216.  His  convictions  and  acts  are  not  to  be 
ascribed  to  a  proud  and  selfish  heart  or  to  the  un- 
scrupulousness  of  a  politic,  self-seeking  priest. 
When  he  threatened,  banned,  and  absolved,  he 
sought  not  his  own  honor,  but  the  honor  of  him 
whose  representative  on  earth  he  beheved  himself 
to  be.  If  there  is  to  be  a  pope  at  all,  he  was  the 
model  and  ideal.  Carl  Mibbt. 

Biblioorapht:  Sources  are  to  be  found  in  the  Lettent, 
Writings  and  Sermons  of  Innocent,  printed  in  MPL. 
ccziv.-ccxvii.;  L.  Deliale,  LeUre§  %n6dite9  d'Innocent  III., 
in  BiblioUUque  de  Vicole  de*  cKartreM,  xxxiv  (1873),  397-410; 
idem.  Let  RegittrM  d'Innocent  III.,  ib.  xlvi  (1886),  84-04; 
E.  Berger,  Aet  RegiHret  d'Innocent  III.,  Paris,  1884, 
Documents  in  the  original  or  in  transl.  are  in  Reich, 
DoeumenU,  pp.  178-187;  Thatcher  and  McNeal,  Docu- 
menta,  pp.  208-226;  Henderson,  DocumenU,  pp.  837-344, 
430-432;  Gee  and  Hardy,  Documenta,  pp.  73-78;  cf. 
Robinson,  European  HieUrry,  i.  338  sqq.  Innooent's  bull 
of  Mar.  3.  1216,  is  in  Eng.  transl.,  Warrington,  1886, 
Consult:  F.  Hurter,  Oeechichte  Innocens  III.,  4  vols., 
Hamburg.  1836-42  (the  best  \\te);  C.  H.  C.  Pirie-Gordon. 
Innocent  the  Great,  hU  Life  and  Timee,  London  and  New 
York,  1907;  L.  Delisle.  Mhrunre  aur  lea  actea  d'Innocent 
III.,  Paris,  1857;  F.  von  Haumer.  Geachichte  der  Hohen- 
alaufen,  vols,  ii.-iii.,  I^eipsic.  1871;  W.  Molitor.  Die 
Dekretale  "  Per  venerabilem  "  von  Innocenz  III.,  Munich, 
1876;  F.  Deutsch,  Papat  Innocenz  III.  und  aein  Kinfluaa 
auf  die  Kirche.  Breslau.  1877;  C.  Kohler,  Daa  VerhdUnia 
Kaiser  Friedrichs  II.  zu  den  PApsten  aeiner  Zeit,  Breslau, 
1888;  E.  Winkolmann,  Phitipp  von  Schwaben  und  Otto 
IV.  von  Braunachireig,  i,  93  sqq.,  and  vol.  ii.,  I>eip.«iic, 
1873-78.  idem.  Kainer  Friedrich  II.,  ib.  1889;  F.  Uoc- 
i|uain.  La  Papautt^  au  moyen  dge,  Paris,  1881,  R.  Schwe- 
mer.  Innocenz  III.  und  die  deutsche  Kirche  .  .  .  1198- 
1208,  Strasburg.  1882;  J.  N.  Brisrhar,  Papal  Innocenz 
III.  und  aeine  Zeit,  Freiburg,  1883;  J.  Langen.  Geachichte 
der  rOmiachen  Kirche,  iv.  600-713,  Bonn.  1893;  F.  Gre- 
goroviua.  Hist,  of  the  City  of  Rome,  v  5-113,  609.  631, 
London.  1897;  R.  Rohrirht.  Geachichte  dea  Kimxgreicha 
Jeruaalem  {1100-1291),  pp.  682  sqq.,  Innsbruck,  1S98;  C. 
Bfirbt,  Quellen  zur  Geachichte  dea  Papattuma,  pp.  125-136. 
Tubingen,  1901 ;  J.  Bryce,  The  Holy  Roman  Empire,  pp. 
206-207  ct  passim,  New  York,  1904;  A.  Luchaire,  Innocent 
III.,  6  vols.,  Paris.  1902-07;  W.  S.  McKechnie,  Magna 
Charta,  New  York,  1905;  Bower.  Popea,  ii.  535-549;  Schaff, 
Christian  Church,  v.  1.  chap,  v.;  Milman,  Latin  Chris- 
tianity, vols  iv.-v.;  Neander.  Christian  Church,  iv.,  173- 
178  et  passim;  Ceillier,  Auteura  aacria,  xiv.  946-1018  et 
passim;  Hefele,  Conciliengeachichte,  v.  771  sqq.;  Har- 
nack.  Dogma,  vol.  vi.  passim;  Hauck,  KD,  iv.  683  sqq., 
and  much  of  the  literature  given  under  CnuaADKa  will 
be  found  pertinent,  especially  E.  Pears,  The  Fall  cS  Con- 
atantinopU,  New  York,  1886. 

Imiocent  IV.  (Sinibaldo  de'  Fieschi):  Pope  1243- 
1254.  Descended  from  the  counts  of  Lavagna,  and 
bom  at  Genoa,  he  was  brought  up  at  Parma  under  | 


the  care  of  his  uncle  Obizzo,  bishop  of  that  see, 
was  ordained  there,  and  became  a  canon  of   the 
cathedraL   He  studied  law  at  Bologna, 
Earlier     lajdng  the  foundation  of  the  reputa* 
Life  and    tion  which  he  afterward  won  as  pope 
Writings,    in  that  branch  of  learning.    His  fint 
entrance    into   political  life  was  ap- 
parently in  1218-19,  when,  together  with  Caixiinal 
Ugolino,  the  later  Pope  Gregory  IX.,  he  niade  peace 
between  Genoa  and  Pisa.    In  1223  he  received  a 
benefice  at  Pamui  from  Honorius  III.  and  in  1226 
an  official  position  at  Rome,  in  1227  was  made  a 
cardinal,  and  from  1235  to  1240  he  was  papal  gover- 
nor of  the  March  of  Ancona.     On  June  25,  1243, 
after  an  interregnum  of  a  year  and  a  half,  he  was 
elected  pope  at  Anagni,  and  consecrated  on  June  28. 
Amidst  all  the  political  storms  of  his  pontificate  he 
found  time  for  literary  work.     His  small  treatise, 
De   excepiionibu8f    was   probably    written    earlier; 
but  he  wrote  at  Lyons,  immediately  after  the  coun- 
cil (1245),  the  Apparatus  in  quinque  libras  decre- 
talium,  marked  by  remarkable  precision,  perfect 
command  of  his  materials,  and  strong,  practical  in- 
sight.   His  Apologeticus  has  imfortimately  been  lost; 
it  was  a  defense  of  the  rights  of  the  papacy  against 
the  empire.     In  other  ways  Innocent  promoted 
learning;    he  induced  Alexander  of  Hales  to  write 
his  Summa  universce  theologies ,  and  encouraged  the 
universities,  especiaUy  theSorbonne,  besides  erecting 
new  schools  of  jurisprudence  at  Rome  and  Piacenza. 
Innooent's  relations  ^-ith  Frederick  II.  and  Con- 
rad IV.  need  more  detailed  description.    Frederick 
wrote  to  the  princes  three  days  after 
Innocent    his  election,  expressing  the  fullest  oon- 
and  Fred-   fidence  in  the  result  of  the  election, 
erick  n.     and  a  month  later  sent  the  leading 
The  First    magnates  of  the  empire  to  Anagni  to 
Council     open  negotiations  for  peace.     But  in 
of  Lyons,    spite  of  Innocent's  professed  willing- 
ness to  submit  the  whole  controversy 
with  the  emperor  to  a  general  council  and  to  remove 
the  excommunication  (see  Gregory  IX.)   in  case 
it  was  found  unjust,  Frederick  could  not  agree  to 
unconditional  restitution  of  all  Church  property  and 
the  restoration  to  favor  of  the  Lombards,  whom  he 
regarded  as  rebels.     Even  while  the  negotiations 
were  in  progress,  Innocent  made  Cardinal  Caf>occio, 
Frederick's  bitterest  opponent,  bishop  of  Viterbo, 
and  through  him  v.on  over  this  town  to  the  papal 
side,  supporting  it  against  Frederick's  attacks  with 
large  sums  of  money.     Through  the  mediation  of 
Count  Raymond  of  Toulouse  and  Baldwin,  emperor 
of  Constantinople,  terms  of  peace  were  arranged  on 
Mar.  31,  1244,  by  which  Frederick,  submitting  to  the 
pope's  demands,  was  to  be  relieved  of  his  excommu- 
nication.   But  before  the  end  of  April  the  strife  had 
broken  out  again  on  the  Lombard  question.    Fred- 
erick sought  a  personal   interview,   but   Innocent 
withdrew    secretly    to    Civita    Vecchia,    where    a 
Genoese  fleet  was  waiting  for  him,  and  arrived  in 
Genoa  July  7.    He  was  looking  for  a  safe  place  in 
which  to  assemble  a  council  and  pronounce  judg- 
ment on  the  emperor.     Such  a  place  was  Lyons, 
no  longer  under  the  empire,  and  not  yet  a  part  of 
the  French  kingdom,  on  the  boundary  line  between 
the  Latin  and  Teutonic  races.     Hither  Innocent 
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went  on  Oct,  5,  arriving  on  Dec.  2,  &nd  on  Dec.  27 
issued  the  summons  for  a  council  to  meet  on  June  24 
of  the  next  year.  Only  1 50  bishops  attended,  mostly 
French  and  Spanish,  with  scarcely  any  Germans, 
Thfl  pope  went  swiftly  to  work,  with  two  compre- 
hensive briefs  of  bitter  accusation  against  Frederick. 
ThaddeuB  of  Suessa,  the  imperial  representative, 
made  a  skilful  defense  of  his  master,  denied  all 
legality  to  the  asaembly,  and  appealed  to  a  future 
pope  and  a  really  ecumenical  council;  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  kingB  of  France  and  England  urged 
delay;  but  Innocent  condemned  Frederick  on  the 
counts  of  perjury,  sacrilege,  heresy,  and  felony — 
the  last  for  Ms  oppression  of  the  kingdom  of  Sicily 
and  refusal  to  pay  the  feudal  dues  from  it.  The 
German  princes  were  exhorted  to  elect  a  new  em- 
peror, while  Innocent  himself  would  make  pro- 
vision for  Sicily,  after  consultation  with  the  cardinals. 
The  emperor  was  not  slow  in  making  answer.  He 
addressed  an  appeal  to  ail  Christian  princes  to 
remedy  the  condition  of  the  secularized 
Oiurch  by  bringing  back  the  clergy, 
especially  the  higher  prelates ^  to  the 
state  of  apostolic  poverty  and  imita- 
tion of  the  humility  of  their  Lord. 
The  pope  also  appealed  to  the  sover- 
eigns, and  went  beyond  personal  ac- 
cusations to  develop  still  further  the 
theories  of  the  subordination  of  the  secular  power 
to  the  spiritual,  as  they  had  been  held  from  Gregory 
VII.  to  Innocent  IIL  On  both  sides  the  excitement 
reached  its  height.  The  Dominicans  and  Francb- 
cans  went  out  as  zealous  preachers  of  a  crusade 
against  a  heretical  emperor,  for  which  the  same 
privileges  would  be  granted  as  for  the  perilous  jour- 
ney to  the  Holy  Land.  Twice  (Nov.,  1245,  and  May, 
1246)  Innocent  stubbornly  rejected  the  mediation 
of  Louis  IX.  of  France,  and  in  Sicily  supported  an 
aristocratic  conspiracy  which  threatened  Freder- 
ick's life,  and  in  Germaixy  the  efforts  of  the  three 
Rhenish  archblshope  to  bring  about  a  new  election. 
On  Apr.  21,  1246,  he  summoned  the  electors  to 
proceed  to  the  choice  of  Henry  Raspe,  landgrave 
of  Thuringia,  who,  on  May  22,  was  elected  by  the 
three  archbishops,  four  bishops,  and  a  number  of 
counts  and  knights.  The  majority  of  these,  with 
the  imperiai  cities,  adhered  to  the  Hohenstaufenj 
and  on  Feb.  17,  1247^  the  "  priests'  king  "  came  to 
an  ignominious  end.  Innocent  sought  in  various 
quarters  for  a  successor,  but  without  success  until, 
in  Oct.,  Count  William  of  Holland,  a  youth  of 
twenty,  was  elected  by  secular  and  ecclesiastical 
magnates  of  the  Rhine  provinces,  though  it  was  not 
until  Nov.  1,  1248,  that  he  was  able  to  be  crowned 
at  Aachen,  and  his  power  was  then  scarcely  felt 
beyond  Hainz,  Frederick  seemed  at  first  to  have 
the  upper  hand  in  Italy.  He  occupied  a  large  part 
of  the  States  of  the  Church,  the  duchy  ol  Spoleto, 
and  the  March  of  Ancona,  ivhile  King  Enzio  and  the 
mighty  Ezaelino  da  Romano  upheld  his  cause  in 
Lombardy;  and  at  the  very  moment  of  his  deposi- 
tion he  was  joined  by  Venice  and  the  count  of  Savoy, 
whose  adhesion  gave  him  command  of  the  Alpine 
passes,  so  that  he  planned  to  march  on  Lyons  and 
force  the  pope  lo  make  terms.  The  situation  was 
800D  altered,  however,  by  tbe  sucoess  of  Innooent's 


partizans  in  gaining  possession  of  Parma ^  a  place  of 
great  strategic  importance  (Jime  16,  1247).  This 
town  became  the  central  point  of  the  struggle;  and 
Frederick's  fortunes  began  to  decline  when  hk 
besiegiog  force  wad  defeated  with  great  loss  by  the 
garrison  (Feb.  18,  1248),  Innocent  now  redoubled 
his  efforts  to  gain  the  command  of  Sicily,  but  with- 
out notable  success.  Cardinal  Octavian  succeeded 
better  in  Romagna;  and  Frederick  suffered  a  severe 
blow*  in  the  capture  of  his  favorite  son,  Enzio^  by 
the  Bolognese  on  May  26,  1249,  Undaunted  to  the 
fast,  he  was  making  new  plans  for  strengthening  his 
party  in  central  and  northern  Italy  and  setting  fre^h 
hordes  of  Saracens  in  motion  toward  the  north,  when 
death  put  an  end  to  lus  projects  (Dec.  13^  1250)* 

Innocent  now  set  to  work  to  crush  his  old  enemy's 
heir,  Conrad.  After  laying  out  a  plan  of  campaign 
in  consultation  with  William  of  Hol- 
Conrad  IV-  land,  who  then  returned  to  take  com- 
mand in  Germany,  the  pope  finally  left 
Lyons  (Apr.  19,  1251)  and  came  down  through 
Lombardy  to  Perugia.  Naples  and  Capua  came 
over  to  his  side,  but  the  eighteen-year-old  Manfred 
succeeded  in  checking  the  movement  in  the  south, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  1252  Conrad  won  back  the 
cities  w^hjch  had  deserted  him*  Innocent  sought 
new  allies;  but  Richard  of  Comw^all,  to  whom  he 
offered  the  crown  of  Sicily,  declined  it,  and  the 
French  cardinals  opposed  the  project.  Charles  of 
Anjou  w^as  considereti,  but  without  definite  result. 
Finally  Henry  IIL  of  England  accepted  the  crown 
for  his  minor  son,  Edmund.  Even  Rome  was 
threatened  by  Conrad's  victory  at  Naples;  yet 
Innocent  undauntedly  refused  for  the  second  time 
to  receive  hb  envoys  and  began  proceedings  against 
him  on  charges  of  oppressing  the  clergy,  favoring 
heretics,  and  murder.  Death  again  came  to  the 
pope's  aid;  in  the  winter  of  1253-54  Conrad  lost 
hb  father-in-law  Otto  of  Bavaria,  his  nephew 
Frederick,  and  Ms  half-brother  Henry  of  Sicily, 
and  on  May  20,  1254,  Conrad  himself  died,  com- 
mending his  tw*o-year-old  son  Conradin  to  the 
pope's  guardianship.  Innocent  now  felt  sure  of 
the  possession  of  Sicily ;  and  Manfred,  weakened 
by  treachery  among  his  own  supporters,  saw 
nothing  for  it  but  nominal  submission.  On  Oct.  20, 
1254,  Innocent  took  formal  possession  of  Sicily  and 
Calabria.  But  Manfred  suddenly  escaped  to  Luceria 
and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  faithful  Saracens. 
The  pope's  life-work,  apparently  so  near  comple- 
tion, was  once  more  threatened.  On  Dec.  2  Manfred 
captured  Foggia;  the  papal  legate  and  his  army  fled 
without  striking  a  blow.  The  news  of  this  disaster 
found  Innocent  stretched  on  a  sick-bed  in  Naples 
and  embittered  his  last  hours.     He  died  Dec.  7, 

Innocent's  relations  with  France  were  governed 

by  his  desire  to  preserve  a  counterpoise  against  the 

emperor,   and   by  the  eager  w^ish   of 

Innocent's  Louis  IX,  to  deliver  the  Holy  Land. 

Rdations    This   latter  explains   Louis'  efforts  to 

with        make  peace  in  1244  and  the  neutral 

France  and  attitude  he  assumed  in  the  subsequent 

England,    conflict.      But   the    Curia    forced    the 

French  nobles   into  a  hostile  position 

by  interference  in  national  affairs  and  by  cupidity, 

so  that  Frederick  found  some  support  among  tlicra 
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after  his  deposition  by  the  council,  and  his  ideas 
are  plainly  visible  in  the  league  formed  by  them  in 
November,  1246.  Innocent's  blind  hatred  of  Fred- 
erick brought  about  the  failure  of  the  crusade  under- 
taken by  Louis  in  1248,  and  he  was  openly  named 
as  the  cause  of  it  by  the  king's  brothers,  the  counU 
of  Anjou  and  Poitou,  who  threatened  to  expel  him 
from  Lyons  if  he  did  not  make  terms  with  Fred- 
erick. The  relations  between  France  and  the  Curia 
became,  however,  more  friendly  when  Charles  of 
Anjou  was  spoken  of  for  the  Sicilian  crown.  Eng- 
land was  also  considered  by  Innocent  as  an  abun- 
dant source  of  supplies  for  his  war  with  the  empire, 
and  his  legate,  Martin,  appeared  there  with  unprec- 
odentedly  ample  powers,  to  collect  ten  thousand 

marks.    When  Frederick  counseled  the 
England,    king  to  free  himself  from  the  illegal 

tribute  the  legate  was  told  to  go,  and 
the  king  established  the  fact  that  the  Curia  had 
been  taking  annually  sixty  thousand  marks  out  of 
England — more  than  his  own  revenue.  Supported 
by  the  Synod  of  Winchester  (Dec,  1245),  Henry 
refused  payment;  but  under  the  threat  of  an  inter- 
dict the  prelates  weakened. 

Innocent's  conduct  in  regard  to  the  affairs  of 
Portugal  resembles  more  the  high  moral  tone  taken 
by  the  third  of  his  name.  King  Sancho  II.  refusing 
to  abandon  his  dissolute  life,  the  pope  absolved  his 
Kubjects  from  their  allegiance,  and  transferred  the 
crown  to  his  brother,  Alfonso. 

(Hans  Schulz.) 

Hibmouraphy:  The  Bourcen  are  exoeedinKly  scattered; 
porhapn  the  bent  index  to  thorn  in  found  in  Uauok-Hersog, 
HE,  ix.  122-124.  Among  the  ■ources  may  be  named: 
Die  KegeHen  Innocent  IV.,  publinhed  by  the  Literarischer 
Vercin,  Btuttgart,  1843  aqq.;  8.  Berger,  Lee  Regiatret 
d'Innocent  IV.,  Paris.  1881  sqq.;  W.  H.  Bliss.  Calendar 
of  Entriee  in  the  Papal  RegUterB,  i.  108-306.  London.  1803; 
Thatcher  and  McNeal.  Source  Book,  p.  608;  and  the  early 
Vike,  one  by  Nioolao  de  Curbio.  in  Muratori,  Scripioret, 
u.  1,  pp.  589  wiq..  cf.  vi.  604-621,  viii.  494-495.  680-681. 
786  787,  964  965,  etc.  For  later  diHcussions  consult: 
A.  von  Reumon<,  Gegchichle  der  Stadt  Rum,  ii.  530-531. 
Herlin,  1868;  F.  Hchirrmaoher,  Die  Ictzten  II ohenstaufeh, 
(idttingen,  1871;  U,  JunKmann.  Dittertatiorie*  aelecia; 
V.  418  sqq.,  Uegennburg.  1885;  C.  Kohler,  Das  VerhflUnie 
Kaiser  Friedrich  II.  zu  den  Pdpeten  seiner  Zeit,  Hreslau. 
1888;  P.  Fournior,  I^  lioj/tiume  dWrles  de  Vienne,  Paris, 
1891;  C.  Ilodenberg,  Innocem  IV.  und  das  Kimioreich 
Sicilien,  Halle,  1892;  E.  Berger,  S.  Louis  el  Innocent  IV., 
Paris.  1893;  F.  Grcgoroviua,  Hist,  of  the  City  of  Rome, 
V.  229-307,  612.  Ix)ndon.  1897;  St.  Pathus,  Vie  de  S.  Louis, 
ed.  F.  Delaborde.  Paris,  1899;  H.  Weber.  Drr  Kampf 
zwischen  Innocem  IV.  und  Kaiser  Friedrich  //..  Berlin. 
1900;  W.  R.  W.  Stephens.  The  English  Church  {1066-1272). 
pp.  238-240.  London,  1901;  J.  Hryre.  The  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  pp.  209-210,  268.  424.  New  York,  1904;  A.  Foil, 
Kaiser  Friedrich  II.  und  Papst  Innocen-z  IV.,  Strasburg, 
1905;  Neander,  Christian  Church,  iv.  49-51  et  passim: 
Moellcr,  Christian  Church,  ii.  279,  28.3  ki(|..  302;  Hcfele. 
Conciliengeschichte,  v.  1089.  1105-1156,  vi.  1-10;  ADB, 
vii.  445.  xvi.  562;  KL.  vi.  736-737;  Bower,  Popes,  ii.  560- 
567;    Milman,  Latin  Christianity,  v.  459  sqq. 

Innocent  V.  (Pierre  de  Champagiii,  or  de  Taren- 
taise):  Pope  127G.  He  was  born  about  1225  of  a 
noble  family  in  the  ecclesiastical  province  of 
Tarentaise,  on  the  upper  Is^re,  entered  the  Domin- 
ican order  at  sixteen,  and  won  the  fame  of  a  scholar. 
He  taught  theology  in  the  University  of  Paris,  and 
assisted  Albertus  Magnus  and  Thomas  Aquinas  to 
draw  up  the  rule  of  studies  for  their  order.  In  1262 
he  became  provincial  for  France,  but  when  Thomas 


Aquinas  was  called  to  Italy,  resumed  his  lectures 
at  the  Sorbonne  (1267-69).  By  Gregory  X.  he  was 
made  grand  penitentiary,  in  1272  archbishop  of 
Lyons,  and  in  1273  cardinal-bishop  of  Ostia  and 
Velletri,  though  he  retained  the  see  of  Lyons  until 
Apr.,  1274.  He  was  a  prominent  figure  at  the 
Council  of  Lyons  in  the  latter  year.  In  Apr.,  1275, 
he  left  Lyons  with  the  pope  to  take  part  in  the 
negotiations  with  Rudolf  of  Hapsburg  at  Lausanne. 
On  the  death  of  Gregory  X.,  he  was  elected  pope 
at  Arezzo,  Jan.  21,  1276,  and  continued  his  pre- 
decessor's policy,  directed  toward  the  unattainable 
ideal  of  a  general  peace  in  Europe,  as  a  prerequisite 
for  a  great  crusade  which  was  to  draw  upon  the 
entire  forces  of  Christendom.  He  attempted  to 
mediate  between  the  quarrelsome  Italian  states  and 
between  Charles  of  Anjou  and  Rudolf  of  Hapsbui^. 
He  approved  Charles'  appointment  as  a  senator 
of  Rome  and  imperial  vicar  for  Tuscany,  and  advised 
Rudolf  to  postpone  the  journey  to  Rome,  which 
Gregory  had  urged,  until  he  should  have  completely 
regularized  his  relations  with  both  the  Curia  and 
Charles,  and  especially  recalled  his  officials  from 
Romagna.  In  order  to  enlist  the  forces  of  the 
Eastern  Empire  in  his  crusade,  he  continued  Greg- 
ory's attempts  at  bringing  about  a  union  with  the 
Greek  Church.  Charles  of  Anjou  and  Venice  had 
designs  on  Constantinople  which  were  by  no  means 
in  harmony  with  Innocent's  pacific  policy,  and  the 
Emperor  Michael  Palsologus  sought  a  close  al- 
liance with  him.  He  required  that  Michael  should 
swear  to  the  terms  of  imion  agreed  upon  at  Lyons; 
but  he  died  in  Rome  before  his  envoys  had  left 
Italy,  June  22,  1276.  His  writings  embraced  theol- 
ogy, philosophy,  and  canon  law.  The  most  famous 
of  them  were  his  commentaries  on  the  Pauline 
epistles,  often  published  (editio  princeps  Cologne, 
1478)  under  the  name  of  Nicolaus  Gorranus,  and  on 
the  "  Sentences  "  of  Peter  Lombard.  A  complete 
edition  of  his  works  was  published  at  Toulouse  from 
a  manuscript  in  the  Dominican  house  there  in  1651. 

(Hans  Schulz.) 

Hiblio(}Rapiiy:  LU}er  pontiflcalis,  ed.  L.  Duchefme,  ii.  457, 
Parin,  1892;  A.  Potthast.  Regesta  pontificum  Romanarunu 
ii.  1703-1708,  Berlin,  1875.  Other  minute  and  scattered 
sources  are  indicated  in  Uauck-UersoK,  RE,  ix.  130-131. 
Consult:  F.  J.  Bethaz,  Le  Pape  Innocent  V.,  est-U  Francois 
ou  Italien,  Paris,  188.'i;  idem,  Pierre  des  Coura  de  la  SaUe, 
Aoste.  .  .  .  Innocent  V.,  ib.  1892;  J.  E.  Borrel,  Patrie 
du  pape  Innocent  V .,  3  parts,  ib.  1890-94;  L.  Carboni. 
Dissertatio  histnrica  de  Innoceniio  V.,  Rome.  1894;  Vie 
du  bienheureux  Innocent  V..  Rome,  1896  (contauM  many 
original  document «i);  Prre  Bourgeois.  Le  bienheureux 
Innocent  V.,  Pari.«».  1899;  Bower.  Popes,  iii.  23-24;  Mil- 
man,  Latin  Christianity,  vi.  134;    KL,  vi.  743-744. 

Innocent  VI.  (fitienne  Aubert):  Pope  1352-62. 
He  was  born  in  the  village  of  Mons,  in  the  diocese  of 
Limoges,  and  began  his  public  career  as  professor 
of  civil  law  at  Toulouse,  where  he  rose  to  hold  the 
highest  judicial  functions.  Later  he  took  holy 
orders,  and  became  bishop  of  Noyon,  which  see  he 
exchanged  in  1340  for  that  of  Clermont.  In  1342 
Clement  VI.  made  him  a  cardinal-priest,  and  ten 
years  later  cardinal-bishop  of  Ostia  and  grand 
penitentiary.  After  Clement's  death  the  cardinals 
entered  into  an  agreement,  the  observance  of  which 
was  to  be  binding  upon  the  new  pope  when  chosen. 
Its  most  important  provisions  were  that  the  pope 
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was  not  to  alienate  or  grant  feudal  investiture  of 
any  Chtircb  lands  without  the  consent  of  two-thirds 
of  the  cardinals;  he  was  not  to  depose,  imprison, 
RUflpend,  or  excommunicate  any  cardinal  without 
the  approval  of  the  college;  he  wa^'*  to  divide  the 
revenues  of  the  Church  equally  between  himself 
and  the  college,  which  had  previously  received  only 
haJf  of  such  revenues  as  came  under  the  technical 
designation  of  cetwus.  This  tigreement  ail  the 
c-ardinab  subscribed ,  some  of  them  with  the  reaerva- 
lioii  **  in  &o  far  as  it  was  lawful/*  Among  these  was 
the  bishop  of  Ostia,  who  was  selecte<i  pope  on 
Dec.  18,  1352,  and  not  long  after  his  coronation  he 
declared  the  instrument  null  and  void,  as  limiting 
the  divinely  granted  powers  of  the  papacy. 

Deeply  versed  in  canon  Law,  and  severe  in  morals* 
Innocent  at  once  set  about  correcting  abuses* 
revoking  many  of  his  predecessor's  grants  of  bene- 
fices, reservations,  coramendams,  and  expjectations, 
declaring  himself  iigninst  pluralities,  and  enforcing 
the  obligation  of  residence  on  the  higher  clergy* 
He  diminished  the  pomp  of  the  papai  court,  and 
assigned  a  fixed  and  sufhcient  income  to  the  judges 
of  the  Rota  in  order  to  ensure  a  better  administra- 
tion of  justice.  Another  of  his  principal  aims  was 
the  recovery  of  the  domains  of  the  Church.  In 
1353  he  .sent  Cardinal  Albornoz  to  Iluiy.  who  soon 
brought  Rome  into  subjection,  and  carried  on  the 
reduction  of  the  Papal  States  with  great  skill,  until 
his  return  to  Avignon  in  1357;  two  years  Uter  the 
Lncompctenoe  of  his  successor,  Abbot  Adroin  of 
Cluny,  caused  him  to  be  sent  back,  and  in  the  next 
few  years  he  had  a  hard  struggle  with  Bemabo 
Visconti  of  Milan  for  the  poesession  of  Bologna. 

Innocent's  relations  with  the  empire  were  peace- 
able. He  oppasefl  no  hindrance's  to  the  visit  of 
Charles  IV,  to  Rome,  where  he  wiis  crowned  on 
Apr,  5,  1355,  by  the  bishop  of  C)stia,  after  taking 
an  oath  never  to  interfere  in  Rome  or  any  other 
papal  domains,  to  leave  the  city  on  the  day  of  his 
coronation,  mnd  not  to  return  without  the  pope's 
leave.  In  his  succeeding  ^^ars,  Cliarles  miopted  a 
more  independent  position,  but  open  conflict  was 
avoided.  In  1359,  in  order  especially  to  provide 
funds  for  the  Italian  campaigns  of  Albornoz,  the 
Curia  imposed  a  tax  of  a  tenth  for  Germany.  When 
the  papal  legate  attempted  to  enforce  this  demand 
mi  the  diet  in  Mains,  Charles  insists  that  the  pope 
reform  the  German  clergy  before  he  exact  money 
from  the  country;  and  me^^riures  to  this  end  were 
fioon  after  adopted  by  Innocent.  He  refused, 
indeed,  to  revoke  the  bulls  which  Clement  V.  had 
isaued  ngainst  Charles's  grandfather,  Henry  VIL, 
but  he  gratified  Charles  by  appointing  his  trusteii 
counselor,  Dietrich  of  Minden,  to  the  archbishopric 
of  ifagdeburg  and  thus  assisting  the  ambitions  of 
the  house  oT  Luxemburg  in  the  direction  of  the 
acquisition  of  Brandenburg. 

His  relations  with  France  were  friendly,  and  he 
sought  to  mediate  between  that  country  and  Eng- 
land, especially  just  before  the  battle  of  Maupertuis 
in  1356,  when  King  John,  confident  of  success, 
rejected  his  inter\'ention,  and  was  carried  captive 
to  London  by  the  Black  Prince.  The  peace  of 
Bretigny  in  1300  was,  however,  due  to  his  efforts, 
lie  put   forth  all   his  powers  with   unsatisfactory 


results  against  Peter  1.,  the  Cruel,  of  Castile,  to 
force  him  to  put  away  his  mistress  and  take  back 
his  lawful  wife,  Bianche  of  Bourbon.  Equally  im- 
succesafuJ  were  Innocent's  efforts  to  bring  about 
peace  between  this  king  and  Peter  IV.  of  Aragou, 
In  his  last  years  he  was  occupied  with  plans  for  a 
crusade  and  for  a  reunion  with  the  Eastern  Church, 
but  died  in  the  midst  of  his  negotiations  with  the 
Emperor  Jolm  PalaK>logus,  8ept.  12,  1362. 

(Max  Natimanw.) 

Bi»LtouaACHY:  For  a  liat  of  sources  consiutt  Hauck-HerxQg, 
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Innocent  VH.  (Coaimo  de*  Mighorati)  :  Pope 
1404-06.  He  was  born  at  Suhnona  in  the  Abrujszi, 
and  came  to  the  Curia  under  Urban  VI.,  who  made 
him  archbishop  of  Ravenna  and  bishop  of  Bologna, 
and  employt^d  him  on  delictiK*  missions.  Boniface 
IX.  appointee!  him  cardinal  in  1380.  Hb  upright 
and  ascetic  life,  \m  deep  knowlwlge  of  canon  law, 
and  his  general  ability  for  affaira  led  to  his  clioioe 
as  Boniface's  successor  on  Oct.  17,  1404.  In  his 
election  compact  he  had  subscribed  the  obligation 
to  «lo  all  in  his  power  to  heal  the  great  Western 
schism  (see  iSchism),  and  in  furtherance  of  this  he 
called  a  general  council  to  met*t  in  Rome  in  1403. 
That  the  gathering  did  not  take  place  was  not  the 
pope's  fault;  the  Romans  rose  in  rebellion  and 
forced  Innocent  and  his  cjirdinals  to  flee  to  Viterbo. 
Ladialaus,  king  of  Naples,  who  encouraged  the  anti- 
papal  party  in  Rome,  was  put  under  the  ban. 
When  the  t'niversity  of  Paris  and  the  French  king 
proposed  tlmt  both  Innocent  and  his  rival  at 
Avignon,  Benedict  XI II.,  should  abdicate,  the 
former  resisted  and  declined  to  send  envoys  for 
preliminary  conferences  with  delegates  of  Benedict. 
Meantime  he  had  succeeded  in  returning  to  Rome 
in  1406;  but  in  the  same  year  he  die<i  (Nov,  6), 
without  ha>nng  accomplished  anything  toward  the 
restoration  of  unity.  K.  Beneath. 
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Innocent  Vm.  (Giovanni  Battista  Cibo):  Pope 
1484-92.  He  was  bom  in  Genoa  in  1432,  and  was 
brought  up  at  the  court  of  Naples.  He  studied  in 
Padua  and  Rome,  where  he  won  the  favor  of 
Cardinal  Calandrini,  and  by  his  help  was  named 
bishop  of  Savona  by  Paul  U.  Sixtus  IV.  transferred 
him  to  Molfetta  and  made  him  cardinal  in  1473. 
His  elevation  to  the  papacy  (Aug.  24,  1484)  as  the 
successor  of  Sixtus  was  owing  to  Cardinal  Giuliano 
della  Rovere,  the  subsequent  Pope  Julius  II.,  who 
dominated  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  Innocent 
himself  being  a  weak,  characterless  personality,  and 
of  notoriously  inmioral  life.  Quarrels  with  Naples 
induced  the  pope  to  seek  intimate  relations  with 
the  Medici  at  Florence,  already  risen  to  high  power; 
his  son,  Franceschetto,  married  the  daughter  of 
Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  and,  to  seal  the  union  of 
the  two  houses.  Innocent  paved  the  way  to  the 
college  of  cardinals  for  the  second  son  of  Lorenzo. 
He  simmioned  Christendom  to  a  crusade  against  the 
infidels;  but  at  the  same  time  he  entered  into 
agreement  with  Sultan  Bajazet  II.  to  keep  his 
brother,  Jem,  safely  in  Rome  for  the  sum  of  40,000 
ducats  yearly,  and  in  1490  received  the  pay  for 
three  years. 

In  three  bulls  of  1486  Innocent  declared  Henry  VII. 
Tudor  the  lawful  and  rightful  king  of  England,  and 
threatened  the  severest  ecclesiastical  penalties  against 
all  who  did  not  recognize  his  claims.  He  also  con- 
firmed the  election  of  Maximilian  of  Austria  as  king 
of  the  Romans,  disregarding  the  protest  of  Charles 
VIII.  of  France.  By  the  bull  Summis  desiderarUes  of 
Dec.  5,  1484,  he  gave  the  sanction  of  the  Church  to 
the  prevalent  trials  for  witchcraft  (see  Witchcraft). 
He  strengthened  the  Inquisition  in  Spain  by  ap- 
pointing Thomas  of  Torquemada  inquisitor-general 
(see  Inquisition),  and  he  issued  a  bull  directing 
all  rulers  outside  of  Spain  to  deliver  up  heretics 
to  this  zealous  persecutor.  He  preached  a  crusade 
against  the  Waldenses  in  Piedmont;  and  he  sup- 
plied fresh  food  for  superstition  in  Rome  and  else- 
where by  solemnly  importing,  in  1492,  the  "  holy 
lance  "  with  which  Christ's  side  was  said  to  have 
been  pierced,  sent  to  him  by  the  Sultan  Bajazet. 
Innocent  died  July  25,  1492.  He  neglected  the 
government  of  the  Papal  States  and  punished  rob- 
bers and  rebels  only  when  they  were  unable  to  pay. 
Everything  at  the  Curia  was  for  sale,  and  hundreds 
of  new  positions  were  created  expressly  to  fill  the 
papal  coffers.  Such  is  the  dark  background  upon 
which  the  shining  figure  of  Savonarola  (q.v.)  is 
projected.  K.  Benrath. 
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Innocent  IX.  (Giovanni  Antonio  Fachinetto): 
Pope  1591.  He  was  bom  at  Bologna  July  22,  1519, 
and  won  the  degree  of  doctor  in  law  at  his  native 


city  in  1544.  He  then  entered  the  service  of  Car- 
dinal Famese  at  Rome  and  was  made  bishop  of 
Nicastro  in  Calabria  by  Pope  Pius  IV.  In  1561  he 
was  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  1566  was  sent  as 
nuncio  to  Venice  by  Pius  V.  After  the  accession 
of  Gregory  XIII.  (1572)  he  retired  to  his  bishopric 
and  governed  it  as  a  true  shepherd  of  the  fold. 
Gregory  honored  and  trusted  him,  making  him 
member  of  the  Council  and  of  the  Inquisition, 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  and  (Dec  12, 1583)  cardinal 
priest.  The  Spanish  party  of  the  cardinals  chose 
him,  Oct.  29,  1591,  to  succeed  Gregory  XTV.,  and 
he  at  once  arrayed  himself  on  the  side  of  PhUip  II. 
of  Spain  against  Henry  IV.  of  France.  He  was 
personally  devout,  took  a  zealous  stand  in  favor  of 
reform  in  the  Church,  and  projected  important 
and  beneficial  measures  for  improvement,  but  could 
do  no  more  than  outline  his  plans,  since  he  died, 
Dec.  30,  1591,  after  a  rule  of  oiily  two  months. 

K.  Benrath. 
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Innocent  X.  (Giovanni  Battista  Pamfili):  Pope 
1644-65.  He  was  bom  at  Rome  1574,  and  received 
preferment  from  Clement  VIII.,  Gregory  XV.,  and 
Urban  VIII.,  the  latter  making  him  cardinal  in  1629. 
He  was  chosen  pope  to  succeed  Urban,  and  occupied 
the  see  of  Peter  on  Sept.  15,  1644.  Pamfili  had 
never  concealed  his  sympathies  for  Spain,  but  was 
accepted  by  the  French  party  as  the  most  acceptable 
choice  they  were  likely  to  get.  The  Barberini — 
relatives  of  the  preceding  pope — ^were  deceived  if 
they  expected  favor  from  Innocent.  He  started 
suits  against  them  to  recover  moneys  which  they 
had  misapplied  and,  when  they  fled  from  Rome, 
seized  their  property  and  palaces.  At  the  same  time 
he  sought  to  advance  his  own  family,  and  was  com- 
pletely under  the  influence  of  his  brother's  widow. 
Donna  Olimpia  (nde  Maidalchina),  who  was  allowed 
so  free  a  hand  with  the  public  funds  that  nothing 
remained  for  public  needs.  The  relations  with  the 
Barberini  became  more  friendly  when  the  French 
minister,  Mazarin,  espoused  their  cause  and  even 
sent  French  troops  to  Italy;  their  property  and 
positions  were  then  returned  to  them. 

In  the  course  of  a  dispute  with  the  duke  of  Parma, 
Innocent  captured  the  city  of  Castro,  razed  its 
fortifications,  and  took  possession  of  the  country. 
He  also  made  a  treaty  with  Venice  by  which  he 
gained  substantial  concessions  and  hiniself  merely 
promised — and  later  only  half  kept  the  promise — 
to  contribute  money  for  the  war  against  the  Turks. 
He  showed  himself  ungrateful  to  Spain  by  encour- 
aging a  revolt  in  Naples;  but  his  policy  toward  the 
newly  founded  kingdom  of  Portugal  was  dictated 
entirely  by  the  Spanish  ambassador  in  Rome.  As 
a  consequence  the  bishoprics  in  Portugal  long  re- 
mained vacant.  The  Peace  of  Westphalia  was 
concluded  in  1648  regardless  of  the  protests  of 
Innocent's  nuncio,  Chigi,  and  of  the  bull  Zelo  domus 
del,  which  he  issued  against  it  Nov.  26,  1648  (cf. 
Mirbt,  Qudleny  pp.  294-295;  see  Westphalia,  Peace 
of).    The  most  important  and  momentous  decision 
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which  he  oaade  was  the  condemnation  of  the  five 
propoeitions  from  Jansen's  Auguaimiis  (May  30, 
1653;  cf.  Mirbt,  QueUeUt  pp.  296-296;  eee  Jansen, 
CoRNELiusi  Jansenism). 

Decision  and  finnness  in  carrying  through  what 
he  undertook  can  not  be  denied  to  Innocent;  he 
was  also  energetic,  and  strove  earnestly  for  order 
and  quiet  in  Home.  But  the  chronic  deficit  in  the 
treasury  after  Donna  Olinipia's  needs  were  supplied 
frustrated  his  efforts.  The  same  needs  led,  at  least 
in  part,  to  the  preaching  of  jubilee  indulgences  in 
1650,  and  to  the  Mupprofiston  of  a  number  of  monas- 
teries, though  the  ktter  step  was  justified,  as  the 
monks  no  longer  observed  their  rules  and  failed  to 
perform  their  spiritual  duties.  In  his  la^t  years 
Innocent  suffered  deeper  and  deeper  humiliation 
from  the  constantly  growing  arrogance  and  avarice 
of  Donna  Olimpia,  stiU  displayed  after  his  death,  on 
Jan.  7,  1655,  when  she  refused  to  provide  for  his 
funeral  on  the  ground  that^  as  a  poor  widow,  she 
had  not  the  means,  K.  Ben  rath. 
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Innocent  3CI.  (Benedetto  Odescalchljr  Pope 
ie76-iS9.  He  wan  born  at  Como  May  10,  1611,  was 
educated  by  the  Jesuits  in  his  native  city,  and  then 
studied  law  in  Rome  and  Naples,  He  entered  the 
Curia  under  Urban  VIII.  and  was  madf.  cardinal 
by  Innocent  X,  He  won  general  respeet  at  Rome  by 
his  simplicity  of  life,  his  uprightness,  and  his  benevo- 
lence. As  bishop  of  Xovara  in  1650  he  ajiplied  the 
entire  income  of  the  see  to  the  care  of  the  siek  and 
needy.  Compelled  to  return  to  Rome  by  ill  health, 
he  distinguished  himself  among  hh  colleagues  of 
the  college  of  cardinals  by  bis  fidelity  to  duty  and 
his  incorruptibility.  After  a  vacjincy  of  t^fo  months 
he  succeeded  Clement  X.  on  Sept,  21,  1076,  being 
chosen  in  accordance  with  the  clearly  expressed 
wish  of  the  people  of  Rome  and  in  spite  of  the  op- 
position of  Louis  XIV,  of  France.  Seldom  has  a 
pope  taken  in  hand  the  work  of  reform  with  greater 
decision  or  more  fmitfu]  results.  His  first  task  was 
to  regulate  the  finances,  and  in  a  short  time  he 
changed  a  deficit  in  the  treasury  into  a  surplus 
by  strict  economy,  by  cuttmg  off  sinecure;^,  and  by 
refraining  from  nepotism.  He  exacted  similar  fru- 
gality from  the  higher  clergy  and  required  bishops 
to  reside  in  their  dioceses.  A  congregation  of  car- 
dinals was  charged  with  the  duty  of  inquiring  toto 
the  moral  and  scholastic  qualifications  of  prospec- 
tive bishops.  He  admonished  the  lower  clergy  to 
adapt  their  preaching  to  the  needs  of  the  people, 
and  not  to  neglect  the  training  of  the  young. 

In  1679  Innocent  condemned  bm  "  propositions 
of  lax  moralists  "  certain  theses  questionable  on 
religious  and  moral  grounds  mostly  taken  from 
the  writings  of  Escobar,  Suarez^  Busenbaum,  and 
other  Jesuits,  and  liter  he  protected  Tyrso  Gonzalez 
in  his  attack  upon  Probabiiiem  (q*v.),  and  even 


secured  his  election  as  general  of  the  Jesuits.  The 
powerful  order  never  forgave  him  for  his  judgments, 
and  in  the  quiet istic  controversy  he  was  compelled 
to  make  some  concessionB,  His  sjinpathies  at  first 
were  on  the  side  of  Molinos  (q.v,)^  but  in  the  end 
he  condemned  quietism  because  of  danger  to  the 
ecclesiastical  organ  ideation.  He  was  less  complaisant 
in  controversies  with  Louis  XIV,  of  France  (see 
Regale),  After  the  promulgation  of  the  four 
articles  of  Gallicanism,  Innocent  refused  all  epis- 
copal consecrations  for  France;  and  he  was  only 
transiently  appeased  by  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Xanteri  in  1686.  A  new  source  of  contro- 
versy was  soon  added.  The  pope  wished  the  am- 
bassadors of  the  powers  in  Rome  to  relinquish  the 
right  of  giving  shelter  to  those  condemned  by 
Roman  justice;  the  emperor^  Spain,  Poland,  and 
Sweden  compUed.  but  Venice  recalled  its  represents 
ative  from  Rome,  and  Louis  XIV.  provided  a  well- 
amned  force  of  SOO  men  to  maintain  the  right  of 
franchise  of  his  ambassador.  Innocent  put  the 
ambassador  under  the  ban  and  a  rupture  of  diplo* 
malic  relations  ensued.  The  king  took  Avignon 
from  the  pope,  and  when,  in  1688,  a  French  envoy 
came  to  Rome  to  treat  concerning  the  appointment 
of  an  archbishop  for  Cologne,  Innocent  would  not 
even  grant  an  audience.  Louis  even  contemplated 
putting  a  patriarch  independent  of  the  pofie  at 
the  head  of  the  French  Church.  Innocent  acquiesced 
in  an  attempt  at  mediation  by  James  11.  of  Kngland^ 
but  there  k  ground  for  the  suspicion  that  he  did  so 
only  because  he  foresaw  that  it  would  be  fruitless. 
He  strongly  disapproved  of  the  efforts  of  James  to 
restore  Roman  Catholicism  in  England  by  ill-ad- 
vised and  too  precipitate  measures,  and  when  the 
Earl  of  Castiemaine  appeared  in  Rome  as  envoy  of 
James  to  treat  in  the  matter,  the  pope  received  him 
politely,  but  brought  the  interview  to  an  end  by 
severe  fits  of  coughing,  and  intimatetl  to  the  envoy 
that  the  early  morning  was  the  best  time  to  travel 
in  the  climate  of  Rome.  The  faU  of  James  was  not 
unwelcome  in  Home.  To  no  land  did  Innocent 
render  greater  services  than  to  Austria.  At  his 
entreaties  the  German  princes  and  John  Sobieski 
of  Poland  hurried  to  the  relief  of  Vienna  when 
besieged  by  the  Turks  in  16S3,  and  his  zeal  brought 
about  later  the  alliance  of  the  emperor,  Venice,  and 
Poland  against  the  crescent.  He  lived  to  see  Hun- 
gary Treed  from  the  Turkish  yoke,  and  the  capture 
of  Belgrade. 

Innocent  asserted  the  rights  of  the  Church  with 
energy^  moderation,  and  dignity.  He  is  to  be 
accorded  the  praise  of  an  enlightened  mind,  of  one 
who  strove  to  execute  large  plans  and  attain  lofty 
aims  by  honorable  means,  Ranke  says  of  him: 
"  The  papacy  appears  in  him  in  its  most  estimable 
character,  mediating,  and  laying  the  foundations 
of  peace.''  K.  Ben  rath  . 

BiBUOonAPnr:  Iiiiiooent*9  deoroca  c»aoemLDC  the  aup- 
presttioD  of  Bn  office  of  the  Iromfrcukte  Cbnceptlon  mp^ 
pe&red  in  Enfcliak,  Oxford,  1670;  and  his  Epistoia^  od 
pfincipes,  ed,  I.  I.  Bprtbiur,  2  vof».,  Rome,  1891 -4>5.  Con- 
■ult:  Vila  d'lnnocenzo  XI „  Venice.  lOOO;  A.  von  Iteumont, 
Qttckichlt  der  Stadl  Horn,,  IIL  2.  pp.  836  iqq.,  Berlin*  1870; 
C  O^riji,  in  Re^tut  des  t/tu^Mtiona  hiatoriqusa,  Oct.«  IS74; 
idem,  Oct.,  1876  (on  the  pop©  and  the  En^iiah  Revolution); 
idem,  Le  Pape  Innocant  XL  H  la  r^voeaium  dt  VMit  dt 
NanUa,  ib.,  Oct.,  1878;  M.  Broach,  GtsckickU  dt*  Kirdim' 
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Miaale$,  i.  439  aqq..  Qotha.  1880;  £.  Michaiid.  Ltmia  XIV. 
H  Innoettd  XI.,  4  volt..  Paris.  1882  sqq.;  H.  M.  Baird, 
Th€  HugumoU  and  Vm  lUvoeaiUm  cf  tK*  Bdut  </  NtmUt, 
U.  62-66.  New  York.  1886;  Uanke.  PopM.  U.  418-424, 
m.  416-417.  422:   Bower.  PopM.  iU.  388-834. 

Innocent  Xn.  (Antonio  Pignatelli):  Pope  1091- 
1700.  He  was  bom  at  Naples  of  an  old  and  distin- 
guished  family  Mar.  13,  1615.  His  education  was 
received  from  the  Jesuits  in  Rome,  and  Urban  VIII. 
attached  him  to  the  Curia  when  a  youth  of  twenty. 
Succeeding  popes  honored  and  advanced  him,  Inno- 
cent XI.  most  of  all,  who  made  him  cardinal  in 
1681  and  elevated  him  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Naples.  Pignatelli  was  elected  as  a  compromise 
between  the  Spanish-imperial  and  French  parties  of 
the  cardinals  on  July  12,  1691.  In  all  things  he 
took  Innocent  XI.  (q.v.)  as  model,  declared  against 
nepotism,  and  by  the  bull  Romanum  decet  pontificem 
sought  to  make  it  unlawful  for  any  future  pope  to 
invest  his  relatives  with  the  revenues,  property,  or 
offices  of  the  Church.  His  largess  to  the  poor  was 
proverbial,  he  established  a  hospital  in  the  Lateran 
and  founded  schools  for  the  people.  He  suppressed 
simony  and  bribery,  abolished  sinecures,  and  meted 
out  justice  impartially  to  high  and  low  and  with 
merciless  severity:  the  present  spacious  house  of 
deputies  in  Rome  was  originally  the  Curia  Inno- 
centiana,  provided  by  Innocent  XII.  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  and  public  affairs.  The 
religious  orders  received  the  pope's  attention,  and 
the  monasteries  were  admonished  to  observe  dis- 
cipline. 

Not  the  least  of  Innocent's  achievements  was  the 
settlement,  in  1693,  of  the  long  strife  with  France 
concerning  the  status  of  the  Galilean  Church  (see 
GALUCiLNisif;  Innocent  XI.)  in  a  manner  wholly 
favorable  to  the  Curia.  The  vacant  French  bishop- 
rics (see  Innocent  XI.)  were  now  filled.  The  strife 
between  Bossuet  and  F^nelon  Innocent  decided 
in  1699  by  condemning,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
former,  twenty-three  propositions  from  F^nelon's 
Explication  des  maximes  des  saints  sur  la  vie  in- 
Urieure  (see  FfeNELON).  In  1694  Innocent  took  the 
part  of  the  clergy  in  the  Netherlands  who  had  been 
suspended  because  of  suspicion  of  Jansenistic  lean- 
ings; but  in  1696  he  declared  explicitly  that  he 
had  no  intention  of  retracting  or  changing  the  judg- 
ment of  Alexander  VII.  concerning  the  teachings  of 
Jansen.    By  his  counsel  to  Charles  II.  of  Spain  to 


make  the  duke  of  Anjou,  grandson  of  Louis  XIV., 
his  heir,  Innocent  helped  to  start  the  War  of  the 
Spanish  Suooessiony  which  for  so  many  ye&ra  in- 
volved Europe  in  bloodshed.  He  reversed  the 
policy  of  all  popes  since  Urban  VIII.  of  favoring 
the  Hapeburgs  and  opposing  France  after  the  con- 
cessions of  Louis  XIV.  The  rupture  between 
Austria  and  the  Ciuria  was  not  fully  repaired  when 
Innocent  died,  Sept.  27,  1700.  K.  Benrath. 

Bxbuoorapht:  CoUeeUo  huUarum  .  .  .  InnocenUi  XII., 
Rome.  1097;  A.  von  Reumont,  Oe»chichU  der  Stadt  Rom, 
lit  2.  pp.  640  aqq..  Berlin.  1870;  C.  G^rin.  Rscherchea 
kUloriqueB  9ur  Va§$embUe  du  clergf  de  France  de  leSB, 
pp.  435-438.  ParU.  1869;  O.  Klopp.  Der  FaU  dea  Ilauaea 
Stuart,  vols,  v.-viii.,  paMim,  Vienna.  1877-79;  M.  Broech, 
ChiehiehU  de»  KirekenataateB,  i.  450  pqq..  Gotha.  1S80: 
Ranke.  PopM.  ii  425-426.  461.  iii.  389-392;  Bower.  PopeM, 
iiL385. 

Innocent  XIIL  (Michele  Angelo  Conti):  Pope 
1721-24.  He  was  bom  in  Rome  May  13.  1655,  of  a 
family  from  which  had  sprung  the  great  Innocent 
III.  Alexander  VIII.  received  him  in  the  Curia, 
and  Innocent  XII.  sent  him  as  nuncio  to  Switzer> 
land  in  1695,  and  in  1697  to  Portugal,  where  he 
remained  till  1710  and  conceived  a  dislike  for  the 
Jesuits.  Clement  XI.  made  him  cardinal,  and  he 
was  chosen  to  succeed  Clement  at  a  stormy  conclave 
May  8,  1721.  His  distrust  of  the  Jesuits,  increased 
by  news  of  their  conduct  in  China,  led  him  to  con- 
sider the  suppression  of  the  order;  but  he  contented 
himself  with  forbidding  them  to  carry  on  the  mission 
in  China  and  prohibiting  temporarily  the  acceptance 
of  new  members.  It  was  hoped  that  he  might 
modify  the  constitution  Unigenitus  (see  Jansen, 
Cornelius,  Jansenism)  of  Clement  XI.;  but  he 
condemned  a  proposal  to  that  effect  from  seven 
French  bishops  in  1721,  and  required  unconditional 
acceptance  of  the  constitution.  Like  his  predeces- 
sor Innocent  espoused  the  cause  of  the  pretender 
to  the  English  throne  under  the  title  of  James  III. 
He  died  Mar.  7,  1724.  His  contemporaries  represent 
him  as  peace-loving  and  energetic. 

K.  Benrath. 

BiBLiooaAPHT:  M.  Guamacci,  Vikt  el  re*  gesttr  pontificum 
Romanorum,  ii.  381-382,  Rome.  1751;  J.  M.  Schr6ckh. 
ChriMtliche  KircherioeMchichte  »eit  der  Reformation,  vi.  395 
sqq.,  Leipsic,  1807;  A.  Schill,  Die  Konatituiion  Unigenitu^, 
pp.  200  eqq.,  Freiburg.  1876;  E.  Michaud.  in  Internationale 
theoloifi9che  ZeiUchrift,  v.  42-60.  304-331;  Ranke,  Popea, 
iii.  406-407;  Bower,  Popes,  iii.  338. 
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